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'  STATE  OF  NEW  YOKE  : 

Executive  Chaviber,  | 

Albany,  January  3,  1888.  j 

To  the  Legislature: 

The  opening  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  York  since  the  establishment  of  our  Constitution,  finds 
our  Commonwealth  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  share  of  public  pros¬ 
perity,  suggestive  of  the  benefits  of  continued  good  government,  and 
affording  renewed  evidence  of  the  permanence  and  inestimable  value 
of  our  free  institutions. 

I  have  determined  to  make  this  annual  message  the  briefest  on 
record.  This  conclusion  is  reached,  not  because  there  is  not  an 
abundance  to  present,  but  because  I  fully  realize  that  Jhe  who  gives 

4  * 

his  suggestions  with  conciseness  and  brevity  confers  no  small  gift 
upon  active  men  in  this  busy  age.  He  secures,  in  addition,  an  attention 
which  is  ordinarily  refused  prolix  State  jiapers.  Having  spoken  in 
other  years  at  considerable  length,  in  like  messages,  upon  many  of  the 
questions  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  this,  I  shall  content  myself  in  the 
main  with  a  condensed  recital  of  some  of  the  reforms  and  changes 
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already  accomplished,  and  reiterate  many  of  the  suggestions  previously 
advocated. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  many  important  recommendations 
heretofore  made  by  me,  having  already  received  the  favorable  action  of 
the  Legislature,  my  task  at  this  time  is  materially  lightened. 

General  laws  have  been  passed  by  which  much  special  legislation 
can  be  avoided.  A  general  act  for  the  incorporation  of  trust  companies 
has  been  enacted,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  special  acts. 

The  powers  of  the  local  authorities  of  villages  and  towns  in  the 
matter  of  local  improvements  and  expenditures  have  been  enlarged  and 
increased,  thus  relieving  the  Legislature  from  numerous  applications 
to  confer  such  powers  in  special  cases. 

Appeals  in  capital  cases  have  been  authorized  to  be  taken  from  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  directly  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by 
which  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  class  of  cases  will 
be  greatl}"  facilitated. 

Preferences  in  assignments  of  insolvent  debtors  have  been  regulated 
and  restricted,  insuring  hereafter  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
debtor’s  estate  among  creditors,  being  a  measure  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  mercantile  community. 

A  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has  been  created  for 

% 

the  amicable  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  arising  between  employers 
and  employes,  which  board  is  now  in  fairly  successful  operation, 
and  reasonably  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  people.  ‘ 

Additional  holidays,  including  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  have  been 

established  by  law,  affording  oppoi;;tunity  for  much-needed  recreation 

and  enjoyment  to  large  classes  of  people,  especially  during  the 
% 

summer  months. 

Private  bankers,  not  already  engaged  in  banking  business,  havejbeen 
prohibited  from  making  use  of  any  artificial  or  corporate  name,  or 
other  words  indicating  that  their  business  is  that  of  a  bank,  by  which 
legislation  innocent  people  will  hereafter  be  protected  from  imposi¬ 
tion,  and  much  fraud  prevented. 

An  act  has  been  adopted  providing  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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forests  belonging  to  the  State,  regulating  the  control  and  management 
thereof  and  creating  a  Forest  Commission  for  such  purposes. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  a  complete 
system  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  and 
drink.  The  sale  of  canned  goods  has  been  regulated  to  a  limited 
extent;  the  use  of  certain  improper  substances  in  the  manufacture  of. 
confectionery  has  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  use  of  any  substitute 
for  hops  or  pure  extract  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer; 
and  acts  have  been  passed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  vinegar  and 
wines. 

The  employment  of  children  in  various  laborious  industries  has 
been  regulated  and  beneficially  restricted. 

The  Mechanics’  Lien  Law  has  been  revised  and  improved. 

Renewal  or  Pkevious  Recomiviendations. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  obligation  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend 
such  matters  as  I  may  judge  expedient,  I  respectfully  commend  to 
your  consideration  the  following: 

1st.  An  act  regulating  the  employment  of  prison  labor. 

'  After  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  it  was  held  that,  under 
existing  laws,  the  only  system  of  prison  labor  that  w^as  legally  avail¬ 
able  for  operation  was  the  public  account  system.  The  Superintendent 
of  State  Prisons  has,  therefore,  no  discretion  in  the  matter,  in  the 
absence  of  affirmative  legislation.  That  system,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
urged,  should  be  regulated,  modified  and  restricted,  so  as  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  unjust  competition  and  interference  with  outside 
labor.  The  Legislature  has  heretofore  neglected  to  determine  this 
question  by  necessary  and  appropriate  legislation.  My  views  upon 
this  subject  have  been  so  frequently  expressed  that  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  to  reiterate  them.  The  report  of  the  Prison  Labor  Commission, 
authorized  in  1886,  and  presented  to  the  last  Legislature  and  unacted 
upon  by  that  body,  elaborately  discusses  the  wffiole  problem  of  prison 
labor,  and  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  should  be  carefully 
considered. 
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2d.  A  measure  providing  for  spring  municipal  elections  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

The  details  which,  in  my  judgment,  such  a  measure  should  contain, 
have  been  outlined  in  previous  messages,  and  need  not  be  repeated  at 
this  time. 

3d.  An  act  providing  for  a  special  counsel  to  the  Legislature. 

My  views  in  relation  to  this  matter  are  so  w^ell  understood  that 
further  explanation  of  them  may  well  be  omitted. 

4th.  A  revision  of  the  tax  la’vvs  of  the  State,  whereby  real  and 
personal  property  shall  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  for  all  pui’- 
poses  of  taxation,  and  personal  property  be  compelled  to  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 

This  recommendation  is  now  made  for  the  thii'd  time,  but  it  has  not 
thus  far  resulted  in  securing  any  legislation  whatever*  Public  senti¬ 
ment  has,  however,  been  awakened  upon  the  subject,  and  the  party  in 
control  of  the  Legislature,  at  its  State  Convention  in  September  last, 
declared  itself  as  follows:  “We  are  in  favor  of  such  further  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  as  shall  equalize  the  burden,  and  compel  personal 
property  to  bear  its  proper  share.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  solemn 
pledge  to  the  i^eople  may*in  good  faith  be  fulfilled. 

5th.  The  creation  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

» 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  step  were  presented  at  length 
last  year,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  as  pertinent  now^  as  then. 
A  work  of  this  important  character  cannot  w^ell  be  perfected  in  the 
Legislature  without  outside  aid.  The  necessity  of  revision  is  con¬ 
ceded,  and  the  authorization  of  a  commission  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  proposed  charter  to  the  Legislature  for  its  action  would  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  effort  towards  reform  in  the  right  direction. 

6th.  The  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  and 
the  transfer  of  most  of  its  powers  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the  unification  of  the 
»  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  abolition 
of  unnecessary  and  ornamental  offices. 
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7tli.  The  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  concen- 
tration  of  its  powers  in  a  single  officer. 

8th.  The  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  vesting  of 
its  powers  in  one  official. 

The  primary  object  involved  in  the  last  two  measures  is  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  official  power  and  responsibility  in  some  one  res]3onsible 
head,  by  which  the  efficiency,  usefulness  and  economy  of  the  public 
service  will  be  increased. 

9th.  A  measure  specifically  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
^‘free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship 
without  discrimination  or  preference,”  guaranteed  in  this  State  under 

the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  “to  all  mankind.” 

» 

It  is  claimed  that  such  right  is  denied  in  some  of  our  penal  institu¬ 
tions.  In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  all  penal  institutions  of 
a  public  or  semi-public  character,  receiving  aid  and  supj)ort  from  the 
State  on  account  of  inmates  committed  to  them  by  the  courts,  should 
be  under  the  control  of  managers,  a  part  of  whom,  at  least,  should  be 
selected  by  the  State,  in  order  that  the  State  may  have  some  voice  and 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  such  institutions. 

10th.  An  act  further  limiting,  regulating  and  restricting  the  powers 
of  corporations  in  the  issue  of  stock  and  bonds. 

That  some  check  should  be  placed  upon  corporations  in  this  respect 
seems  to  be  urgently  required.  The  existing  laws  are  defective  and 
inadequate  to  properly  protect  the  public,  and  to  guard  against  the 
issue  of  stock  and  bonds  representing  little  or  no  valuable  considera¬ 
tion,  and  which  are  essentially,  though  perhaps  not  technically,  fraud¬ 
ulent  or  fictitious  in  their  character.  Nearly  all  the  monstrous 
fraudulent  transactions  of  corporations  in  recent  years  are  traceable 
to  this  source,  and  the  time  is  opportune  to  render  their  repetition 
impossible. 

11th.  A  financial  measure  affording  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State,  specifically  providing  for  the  taxation  of  that  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  now  almost  entirely  escapes  assessment,  to  wit:  the 
indebtedness  of  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  and  associations, 
represented  in  the  scrip,  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued 
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by  such  bodies,  and  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  thereon,  to  be  fixed 

V 

by  law,  and  to  be  collected  from  such  organizations  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State. 

This  plan,  explained  in  all  its  details,  has  been  recommended  in 
previous  messages,  and  in  various  reports  of  the  Comptroller,  and 
merits  most  serious  consideration.  A  bill  embodying  its  principal 
features  passed  one  House  last  year,  but  failed  in  the  other.  An 
earnest  elfort  to  secure  its  adoption  should  be  made  this  year,  and,  if 
successful,  a  means  will  be  afforded  of  lessening  in  a  large  degree  the 
present  burden  of  taxation  upon  real  estate. 

12th.  The  creation  of  a  State  Gas  Commission,  which  shall  possess 
over  gas  companies  powders  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  the  Kail- 
road  Commission  has  over  railroads,  to  be  maintained  without  cost  to 
the  State,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  companies  affected. 

It  is  submitted  that  such  a  measure,  providing  a  proper  tribunal  for 
the  hearing  of  complaints  and  the '  correction  of  unjust  exactions, 
would  be  beneficial,  and  relieve  the  Legislature  from  much  special 
legislation  upon  this  subject.  It  is  suggested  that  all  electric  and 
other  lighting  companies  might  with  propriety  be  included  within 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  measure. 

13th.  An  amendment  to  the  statute  which  limits  the  amount  of 
recovery  to  $5,000  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  another  person  or  of  a  corpcu’ation,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  damages  that  may  be  recovered  in  such  actions  to  $10,000. 

The  present  restriction  is  unreasonable,  and  works  great  hardship 
in  many  cases.  Such  an  amendment  passed  the  Assembly  last  year, 
but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

14th.  A  statute  making  railroad  companies  absolutely  liable  for  all 
damages  by  fire  set  by  their  locomotives,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  proof  of  express  negligence  on  their  part. 

Some  provision  of  this  character  seems  necessary  for  the  better 
security  of  our  citizens  owning  property  on  the  route  of  railroads. 

15th.  The  abolition  of  the  office  of  State  Agent  for  Discharged 
Convicts. 

The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  were  fully  set  forth  in  last 
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year’s  message,  and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  my  views 
of  its  propriety. 

16th.  A  measure  providing  for  a  special  labor  commission. 

The  experience  of  this  State  in  past  years  has  demonstrated  that 
whatever  objections  may  justly  be  made  to  the  creation  of  commissions 
consisting  of  numerous  members,  to  administer  particular  branches  of 
the  statute  law,  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  the  appointment 
of  such  a  commission  to  frame  laws  upon  subjects  of  great  public  interest, 
especially  upon  such  as  have  not  had  careful  special  investigation  by  the 
State.  Such  a  subject  is  presented  to  us  now  in  the  relations  of  capital 
to  labor,  and  I  believe  that  much  good  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  a  commission  which  should  consider  this  general  subject 
and  report  to  the  next  Legislature  what,  if  any,  amendment  tending  to 
the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  can  be  made  to  our  laws.  A  com- 
jnission  of  this  kind,  having  ample  time  at  its  disposal  and  no  legisla¬ 
tive  duties  to  perform,  could  deliberately  and  profitably  consider  the 
many  suggestions  that  would  be  made  to  it  by  employers  and  employed. 
Those.. who  are  especially  interested  in  these  problems  of  government, 
not  infrequently  advance  ideas  of  much  value,  but  the  generality  of 
legislative  committees  have  apparently  no  time  or  inclination  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  wise  solution  of  the  questions  presented.  The  result 
of  such  consideration  as  is  usually  given  by  ordinary  committees  is 
the  passage,  in  many  instances,  of  crude  and  imperfect  bills,  which  are ' 
unsatisfactory  or  oppressive  to  every  interest  affected.  The  tendency 
of  the  time  is  toward  remedial  legislation  in  these  matters,  and  if  that 
tendency  can  be  properly  informed  and  directed,  the  result  ought  to 
be  of  benefit  to  all.  I  accordingly  again  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
special  labor  commission. 

17th.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  manual  training  in  schools. 

Those  who  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  prevailing  in  our  public  schools  believe  that  some  amendment 
of  our  system,  tending  toward  manual  training,  is  expedient.  I, 
therefore,  respectfully  again  recommend  that  th^e  advisability  of  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  system  be  given  consideration  by  the  Legisla- 
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ture,  and  refer  to  that  j^ortion  of  the  annual  message  of  1887  which 
presented  my  views  uj^on  this  subject. 

4 

Veterans’  Rights. 

The  right  of  inmates  of  the  State  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  at 
Bath,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  has  recently  been  questioned, 

and  it  is  understood  that  a  large  number  of  the  veterans  have  even 
been  indicted  in  the  local  courts  for  alleged  violation  of  the  election 

law.  Some  legislative  action  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  is 
desirable,  and  I  shall  take  early  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
you  upon  the  subject,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  rights  of  these  veterans  can  and  should  be  more  clearly 
established. 

Capital  Punishment. 

In  my  first  annual  message  in  1885,  it  was  stated  as  follows : 

“  The  present  mode  of  executing  criminals  by  hanging  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  science  of  the  present  day  cannot  provide  a  means  for  taking  the 
life  of  such  as  are  condemned  to  die,  in  a  less  barbarous  manner.  I 
commend  this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.” 

Nothing  was  accomplished,  however,  that  year,  but,  public  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  the  Legislature,  in  1886,  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  of  New  York;  Dr.  A.  P. 
South  wick,  of  Buffalo,  and  Matthew  Hale,  of  Albany,  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  Legislature  the  most  humane  and  practical  method 
known  to  modern  science,  of  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence  of  death 
in  capital  cases.  It  is  expected  that  this  commission  will  soon  present 
its  report,  which  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  prompt  consideration 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves. 

Constitutional  Convention. 

In  obedience  to  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  as  expressed  at  the  election  in  1886,  I  again  recommend  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made,  by  law,  for  the  holding  of  such  convention.  The 
expressed  will  of  the  people  was  substantially  thwarted  and  defied  by 
the  unfortunate  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  action  will  not  be  repeated  this  year.  The  constitutional 
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duty  to  provide  for  such  convention  still  remaining  unj)erformed,  it  is 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  present  Legislature  to  discharge 
that  obligation.  In  that  respect,  the  same  rule  applies  as  is  applicable 
■where  an  enumeration  or  a  reapportionment  has  been  neglected  by  one 
Legislature.  In  such  cases,  any  succeeding  Legislatui'e  may  and 
should  perform  the  neglected  duty. 

Commitment  or  the  Insane. 

A  decided  interest  has  lately  become  manifest  upon  the  subject  of 
the  commitment  of  the  insane.  An  impression  seems  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind  that  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
relating  to  insanity,  and  especially  as  to  the  manner  of  commitments, 
is  urgently  necessary.  It  is  believed  that  this  revision  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  placing  greater  protection  about  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  and  of  preventing  incarceration  except  upon  the  most 
indisputable  evidence  of  its  necessity.  In  cases  of  suspected  insanity 
such  safeguards  should  be  interposed  that  no  injustice  should  be  done, 
either  to  those  who,  while  not  possessing  full  control  of  their  mental 
faculties,  yet  ought  not  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  or  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  infrequently  burdened 
with  the  support  of  those  who  should  be  cared  for  by  their  relatives, 
or  who  possibly  are  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  Considerations, 
both  of  public  economy  and  private  right,  require  such  safeguards, 
and  as  an- important  step  in  this  direction  the  whole  proceedings  and 
testimony  in  commitments  of  the  insane  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
more  complete  and  public  record. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  immediate  hearings  ujion  appli¬ 
cations  ^for  discharge,  where  recovery  is  alleged,  without  subjecting 
the  friends  of  the  jierson  whose  discharge  is  asked  for  to  expensive 
and  complicated  legal  proceedings.  These  hearings  should  properly 
be  before  a  board  of  competent  alienists.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
has  given  its  consideration  to  this  general  question  in  its  report  about 
to  be  submitted  to  your  honorable  body,  and  I  particularly  call  to 
your  notice  the  conclusions  there  presented. 
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Reform  in  the  CRimNAx  Law 

It  is  suggested  that  the  practice  on  appeals  in  criminal  cases 
(other  than  capital  cases)  be  modified  by  statute,  so  as  to  permit  the 
Court  of  xlppeals  to  afiirm  a  judgment  of  conviction,  notwithstanding 
the  admission  of  improper  testimony  against  the  accused,  where  the 
court  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  sufiicient  other 
and  legal  evidence  produced  upon  the  trial  to  w^arrant  the  conviction, 
and  is  satisfied  with  like  unanimity  from  such  legal  evidence  that  the 
accused  is  actually  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment. 

Under  existing  practice  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  no  discretion  in 
such  cases,  but  is  required  to  grant  a  new  trial.  It  is  believed  that 
the  modification  proposed  w’ould  work  no  real  injustice,  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  and  more  thoroughly  and 
speedily  insure  the  punishment  of  the  really  guilty. 

A.  Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  Legislature  last  year  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  proposing 

% 

an  amendment  to  Section  6  of  Article  \1  of  the  Constitution,  pro¬ 
viding  for  facilitating  the  determination  of  causes  on  the  calendar  of 
the  Court  of  xl^^peals.  I  recommend  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
again  at  the  present  session,  and  the  submission  of  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the  electors  of  the  State. 
The  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  or  some  other  appro¬ 
priate  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  prompt  dis¬ 
position  of  its  calendar,  seems  to  be  ver}^  clear. 

The  Confirming  Power. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  abolishing  the  powder  of  con¬ 
firmation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  all  those  cases  wLere  it  is  not 
requii’ed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  authority  requiring  appointments  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
is  mainly  the  work  of  legislation.  The  Constitution  requii’es  that 
certain  military  and  judicial  officers,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
"Works,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  “by  and  with  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate.”  These  are  the  only  offices  which  the 

» 

Constitution  provides  shall  not  be  appointed  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  Senate.  "SMierever  such  consent  is  necessary  in  reference  to 
other  officials  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  legislative  enactment  which  is 
itself  the  subject  of  modification  or  repeal. 

The  encroachments  by  the  Senate  upon  the  appointing  power  of  the 
Executive  have  been  gradual  and  persistent,  until  there  is  scarcely  an 
important  position  left  within  his  gift,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
approval  of  that  body.  The  eagerness  with  which  this  power  has  been 
grasped  and  retained  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that,  under  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  the  Executive  cannot  even  appoint  a  single  notary  public 
(except  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate),  without  the  consent  of  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Neither  can  he  suspend  nor  remove,  upon 
charges,  any  officials  appointed  by  himself,  with  the  confirmation 
of  the  Senate,  without  the  consent  of  that  body,  mth  the  exception 
of  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (who  are  properly  regarded  by  the 
law  as  holding  semi-confidential  relations  with  the  Executive)  and  one 
or  two  other  officials.  No  matter  how  serious  may  be  the  charges,  or 
how  urgent  the  necessity  for  action,  the  Senate  must  be  convened 
and  its  interposition  invoked. 

While  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  Executive  alone 
is  empow^ered  to  suspend  certain  State  officers,  although  elected  by  the 
whole  people;  yet  so  carefully  have  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate 
been  protected  by  legislation,  that  he  is  powerless  to  disturb,  for  cause, 
any  official,  no  matter  how  derelict  he  may  be,  whose  appointment  is 
dependent  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  unless  the  Senate 
consents  to  such  suspension.  The  history  of  the  State  shows  that  this 
power  of  confirmation  conferred  by  legislation  has  been  abused,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  wise  to  retain  it.  There  should  not  exist  a 
divided  responsibility  in  reference  to  such  appointments.  Either  the 
Senate  or  the  Executive  should  be  vested  with  the  full  power  and 
responsibihty. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  for  many  years  nominations  sent  to  the 
Senate  have  not  been  disposed  of  upon  their  merits,  but  have  either 
not  been  acted  upon  at  all,  or  their  disposition  determined  upon  par- 
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tisan  or  factional  grounds.  Unexceptionable  nominations  have  been 
“  hung  up  ”  without  any  action  whatever.  Excellent  men  have  been 
rejected.  Good  nominees  have  been  refused  confirmation  solely 
because  of  political  considerations.  Officials,  whose  terms  had  expired 
for  many  years,  have  been  retained  without  justification  or  reasonable 
excuse,  simply  because  they  were  in  political  accord  with  the  Senate, 
or  with  a  faction  of  the  Senate.  The  confirming  power  has  virtually 
usurped  the  appointing  power  by  a  refusal  to  consider  nominations 
upon  their  merits.  It  must  be  assumed  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
was  never  contemplated  when  the  confirming  power  was  first  estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  further  continuance  tends  to  an 
avoidance  of  essential  responsibility  in  the  proper  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  in  its  practical  effect  operates  as  an  obstacle  to 
good  government. 

A  single  instance  only,  need  be  cited.  In  1883  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  ‘‘  to  secure  an  improved  administration  of  alien  immi¬ 
gration,”  abolishing  the  old  irresponsible  management,  which  investi¬ 
gation  showed  had  become  “  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  civilization,” 
and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  single-headed  responsible  official,  with 
powers  and  duties  limited  and  accurately  defined,  so  as  to  prevent 
further  scandals  and  abuses.  Governor  Cleveland,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  Legislature,  pronounced  this  act  “the  best  remedial 
law  of  the  session,”  but,  unfortunately,  it  provided  that  it  should  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  new  official  should  be  nominated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  and,  although  unexceptionable 
nominations  for  such  new  position  have  repeatedly  been  made  by 
the  Executive  to  the  Senate  during  the  past  few  years,  that  body  has 
heretofore  refused  to  confirm  any  of  them,  and  the  State,  ever  since 
1883,  has  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  reform  legislation,  and 
the  old  management,  with  all  its  most  disgraceful  dissensions,  abused 
advantages  and  barefaced  jobbery,  has  been  perpetuated  to  this  day. 

But,  whatever  just  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  continuance  of  the  Senate’s  advisory  power,  there  can  be  no  well- 
founded  difference  upon  the  proposition  that  while  such  advisory 
power  continues,  it  is  the  Senate’s  duty  to  take  some  positive  action 
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within  a  reasonable  time.  Even  the  most  urgent  advocate  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate  can  hardly  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  Senate  power  to  obstinately 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  administration  of  imj)ortant  State  affairs. 
That  the  Senate,  as  a  reviewing  body,  may  in  its  wisdom,  under  present 
laws,  accept  or  reject  good  material  presented  by  the  Executive  for 
the  formation  of  a  complete  system  of  administration,  is  true ;  but  that 
it  has  properly  a  right  to  altogether  refuse  to  reject  or  accept  material, 
is  denied.  In  every  practical  transaction  in  the  business  world  no 
such  indefinite  situation  of  affaii’s  is  possible,  and  there  should  be  no 
such  indefinite  situation  in  the  matter  of  nominations.  After  a  nom¬ 
ination  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  and  a  fair  time  for  consider¬ 
ation  allowed,  it  should  be  provided  by  law  that  if  no  action  is  taken 
the  nomination  should  stand  confirmed.  A  like  provision  appears  in 
the  charters  of  some  of  our  principal  cities,  in  reference  to  nomina¬ 
tions  presented  by  the  mayor  to  the  common  council,  and  practical 
experience  has  "^demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  such  a  provision. 

IMiy  should  a  different  rule  exist  in  the  matter  of  nominations  from 
that  which  prevails  in  the  matter  of  legislation  ?  T\Tiere  the  Governor 
declines  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  legislative  bill,  it  becomes  a  law 
without  his  signature  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days.  llTiy  should 
not  a  like  course  prevail  on  the  equally  important  subject  of  nomina¬ 
tions  ?  In  the  one  case,  the  legislative  body  proposes  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  approves  or  disapproves.  In  the  other,  the  Executive  proposes 
and  a  legislative  body  is  supposed  to  approve  or  disapprove.  In  both 
cases  the  same  branches  of  the  State  government  are  involved. 

Again,  it  is  required  by  law  that  an  apj)ointee  to  office  should  take 
his  oath  within  a  certain  limited  period.  If,  at  the  expii*ation  of  that 
period,  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  accept  or  decline  the 
office,  his  neglect  to  take  the  oath  is  declared  by  statute  to  be  a  declina¬ 
tion,  and  he  forfeits  all  right  to  the  office.  M  hy,  in  like  manner, 
should  not  a  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  know  its  own  mind,  and  to  act 
one  way  or  the  other,  within  a  reasonable  time,  upon  nominations  made 
by  the  Governor,  be  deemed  a  confirmation  of  such  an  appointment, 
and  a  forfeiture  of  its  right  to  reject  ? 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  interest  in 
this  matter.  IVhether  it  should  be  concluded  that  a  nomination 
unacted  upon  by  the  Senate  should  stand  or  fall  after  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  is  entirely  immaterial  to  me.  But  that  it  should  do  one 
or  the  other,  I  am  fully  convinced,  and  I  make  this  recommendation 
hardly  with  the  expectation  that  the  present  Legislature  will  adopt  it, 
but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  seed  sown  which  may  bear  fruit  some¬ 
time  in  the  future.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  and  the  origin¬ 
ators  of  the  laws  under  discussion  evidently  never  anticipated  that  a 
time  would  come  when  obstinate  obstruction  would  be  called  statesman¬ 
ship,  or  that  men  who  refused'to  meet  fully  and  fairly  their  official 
resj^onsibilities  would  be  considered  as  properly  discharging  their 
political  duties.  We  have,  however,  come  upon  such  a  time.  The 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  an  enlightened  public  senti¬ 
ment  should  be  invoked  to  the  end  that  alleged  representatives  shall  no 
longer  be  countenanced  in  avoiding  the  just  demand  of  the  people 
that  incompetent  or  indifferent  officials,  or  officials  holding  over 
indefinitely,  shall  give  way  to  active,  upright  and  vigorous  successors. 
A  law  embodying  the  suggestions  here  mentioned,  to  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  present  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

Enumeration  and  Apportionment. 

A  measure  should  be  enacted  providing  simply  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  This  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
imj)ortance.  The  Constitution  requires  an  enumeration  every  ten 
years.  It  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  a  reapportionment  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  districts  of  the  State,  and  should  have  been  had 
in  1885.  It  has  been  neglected  or  refused  each  and  every  year  since 
that  time. 

It  is  true  that  in  1885  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  but 
which  properly  met  with  Executive  disapproval,  which  provided,  not 
for  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  an  extensive  and 
complicated  census,  as  elaborate  as  the  Federal  census  of  1880.  This 
was  more  than  the  Constitution  required,  and  would  have  cost  the 
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taxpayers  of  the  State  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  a 
simple  enumeration  would  have  cost  only  eighty  thousand  dollars,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  right  of  the  Legislature,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive, 
to  direct  such  a  costly  census  as  that  proposed  in  1885,  is  undoubted; 
but  without  such  concurrence  it  must  fail,  because  such  direction  ” 
must  be  embodied  in  a  law,  duly  enacted,  and,  like  every  other  law,  it 
must  ordinarily  receive  Executive  approval.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
Legislature  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive,  couple  with 
an  enumeration  act  any  other  measure  it  pleases  —  such  as  a  scheme 
for  the  counting  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  within  the  State, 
or  a  census  of  all  its  insects,  fruits  or  forest  trees,  or  any  other  useless, 
unnecessary  and  expensive  procedure  —  and  the  Constitution  is  not 
thereby  violated.  But  the  Legislature’s  constitutional  duty  to  provide 
for  a  plain  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  only,  is  not  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  passage  of  any  such  measure,  provided  it  does  not  ripen 
into  a  law  by  Executive  approval.  If  the  Executive,  upon  grounds  of 
economy,  pubhc  policy,  or  otherwise,  refuses  to  sanction  anything 
more  than  is  strictly  required  by  the  Constitution,  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  is  plain  to  comply  with  the  Constitution,  and  not  insist 
upon  anything  more.  Constitutional  requirements  should  not  be 
joined,  confounded  or  confused  with  matters  of  mere  utility,  expediency 
or  propriety. 

It  is  my  desire  to  state  the  issue  fairly.  The  fact  is  recognized  and 
admitted  that  it  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  couple  a  census 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  was  demonstrated  in 
1885  by  facts  which  were  indisputable,  that  such  a  course  was  no 
longer  wise,  but  an  absolute  waste  of  the  people’s  money.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  under  whose  charge  the  last  census  had  been  taken  in 
1875,  had  recommended  that  thereafter  there  should  only  be  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  shown  that  with  a  Federal  census 
taken  every  ten  years,  and  with  the  information  derived  from  the 
various  bureaus  which  had  been  created  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  annual  statistics  of  every  kind, 

any  further  expenditure  for  statistical  information  other  than  for  a 
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strict  enumeration,  was  improvident.  But  the  Legislature  of  1885, 
even  in  the  light  of  these  conceded  facts,  insisted  upon  a  State  census 
more  elaborate  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded  it,  even  to  the  extreme 
of  being  as  extensive  as  the  Federal  census  of  1880.  It  insisted  upon 
having  that  or  nothing  at  all.  No  Legislature  since  then  has  passed 
either  an  enumeration  or  a  census  bill,  or  any  bill  whatever  upon  the 
subject.  The  Constitution  has  simply  been  set  at  naught  and  defied. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  value  of  either  an 
enumeration  or  a  census  depends  largely  upon  its  accuracy  and  the 
promptness  with  which  it  is  compiled  and  published.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  census  of  1880  has  not  yet  been  completed.  It 
is  idle  to  regard  it  of  any  particular  value  to  anybody  when  there  is 
not  a  single  complete  printed  copy  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 
To  attempt  to  duplicate  such  a  census,  so  far  as  New  York  is  con¬ 
cerned,  would  be  a  reckless  squandering  of  the  public  moneys. 

No  good  reason  can  be  urged  why  an  enumeration  should  not  be 
had.  If  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  cannot  agree  upon  a 
census,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  an  agreement  upon  a  simple  enume¬ 
ration.  There  should  be  no  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  ordering 
it.  The  Constitution  requires  it,  and  that  is  enough. 

Fair-minded  men  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  course  of  previous  Legislatures  has  been  dictated  by  a  narrow 
and  selfish  partisan  policy,  and  that  an  enumeration  has  been  refused 
solely  because  of  the  fact  that  with  an  enumeration  would  naturally 
follow  a  new  apportionment  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  districts  of 
the  State,  and  the  political  advantage  now  possessed  by  the  party  that 
has  control  of  the  Legislature  would  thereby  be  lost.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  much  to  sustain  this  view  of  the  situation. 
The  truth  is  that  no  Legislature  since  1883  has  represented,  nor  does 
the  present  Legislature,  as  is  well  known,  represent  the  political 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  existing  unjust  apportion¬ 
ment  has  given  the  minority  party  the  cpntrol  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  unfair  advantage  is  sought  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  refusal  of  the 
beneficiary  to  permit  a  resort  to  constitutional  means  to  effect  a 
change. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  an  enumeration,  followed  by  an  honest 
apportionment,  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  change  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  complexion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  A  single  glance  at  the 
present  iniquitous  apportionment  discloses  a  motive  and  purpose  in 
the  neglect  or  refusal  to  permit  an  enumeration.  In  the  great  Demo¬ 
cratic  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  there  is  an  average  of  over 
50,000  population  to  each  Assembly  district,  while  in  eight  Kepublican 
counties  which  have  over  one  Assembly  district,  the  average  popula¬ 
tion  in  each  district  is  scarcely  half  that  number,  and  in  five  other 
Repubhcan  counties  having  more  than  one  district,  the  population 
hardly  averages  35,000  in  each  district.  The  strong  Republican 
county  of  St.  Lawi'ence,  with  a  population  of  only  85,993,  has  three 
Assembly  districts,  while  the  Democratic  county  of  Queens,  with  a 
population  of  90,547,  has  only  two  'districts.  The  strong  Republican 
county  of  Washington,  with  a  population  of  only  47,874,  has  two 
Assembly  districts,  while  the  close  county  of  Clinton,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  50,901,  has  only  one  district;  and  the  strong  Republican  county 
of  Wayne,  with  a  population  of  only  51,701,  has  two  Assembly 
districts,  while  the  close  county  of  Suffolk  has  only  one  district,  with 
a  population  of  over  53,000,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  population 
of  the  Republican  counties  of  Putnam,  Schuyler  and  Yates  combined; 
while  the  Republican  counties  of  Jefferson,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus, 
Cayuga  and  Saratoga  have  each  one  more  district  than  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  would  award  them. 

These  inequalities  are  presented  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the 
census  of  1880.  In  view  of  the  immense  increase  of  population  in 
strong  Democratic  counties  since  then,  how  much  greater  would  such 
inequalities  appear  if  predicated  upon  a  present  enumeration  ? 

The  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  perform  its  clear  constitutional 
duty  seems  strange  and  inexplicable.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  when  this 
duty  has  been  sought  to  be  evaded  in  the  same  partisan  interest  and 
under  the  same  auspices.  I  find  that  my  predecessor.  Governor 
Robinson,  in  his  annual  message  in  1879,  felt  constrained  to  use  the 
following  vigorous  language: 
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“  I  regret  tliat  it  is  necessary  for  the  fourth  time  to  remind  the 
Legislature  that  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  was 
made  in  1875,  and  that  the  Constitution  imperatively  requires  the 
Legislatui'e,  at  the  first  session  after  such  enumeration,  to  reapportion 
the  Senatorial  and  Assembly  districts  so  that  each  shall  contain,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  ahens. 
The  requii'ement  that  this  shall  be  done  is  no  more  explicit  than  that 
it  shall  be  just  and  equal  when  it  is  done.  To  make  an  unjust  and 
unequal  apportionment  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  other  purpose 
than  that  intended  by  the  Constitution  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  and 
difficult  labor.  It  requii’es  expert  skill  in  wrong-doing.  But  to  make 
a  fail'  and  equal  apportionment  calls  for  nothing  more  than  common 
sense,  an  acquaintance  with  the  plainest  rules  of  arithmetic  and  an 
honest  disposition  to  do  right.  Yet  in  each  year  since  the  census  was 
taken  the  Leg'islature  has  met,  gone  through  its  session  and  adjourned, 
without  making  any  apportionment  whatever.  These  facts  requii’e  no 
comment,  and  I  make  none,  except  to  repeat  the  remark  made  in  my 
last  annual  message  referring  to  this  subject:  ‘Certainly  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  people  will  long  continue  to  observe  the  ordinary 
restrictions  and  requirements  of  statute  laiv,  if  their  representatives 
who  make  that- law  utterly  disregard  and  defy  the  especial  mandates 
of  the  Constitution  they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  support.’  ” 

After  four  years  of  evasion  and  delay,  the  Legislature  that  year 
performed  its  duty,  and  reapportioned  the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  Legislature,  with  a  higher,  sense  of  public  duty,  will 
more  speedily  perform  the  equally  important  constitutional  obligation 
now  awaiting  enforcement. 

Fixaxces. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State  has  improved  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  debt  has  been  reduced  $1,760,200  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $100,000  Niagara  Reservation  bonds,  and  $1,660,200  canal 
bonds. 
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On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1887,  the  total  funded  debt  was 
$7,567,001.87,  classified  as  follows:  • 


Indian  annuities  (general  fund) .  $122,644  87 

Canal  debt .  6,644,310  00 

Niagara  Reservation  bonds .  800 , 000  00 


$7,567,004  87 

Aggregate  sinking  fund .  4 , 061 , 188  84 


Total  debt  unprovided  for .  $3,505,816  03 


This  favorable  exhibit  shows  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  debt. 

The  tax  rate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  two  and  seven-tenths 
mills,  which  on  the  present  assessed  valuation  will  yield  $9,075,046.08* 

Conclusion. 

I  cordially  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  State  officers  —  my 
associates  at  Albany  —  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  they  have 
contributed  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  past  year. 

Aside  from  the  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
State,  I  have  adhered  to  the  general  policy  previously  laid  down,  not 
to  refer  in  detail  to  reports  from  the  various  departments.  These 
reports  will,  however,  be  submitted  to  you  within  a  few  days,  and  I 
commend  them  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  the  State. 


DAVID  B.  KELL. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Comptroller’s  Office,  f 

Albany,  January  12,  1888.  ' 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir. —  I  haA^e  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  Annual  Keport,  prepared  by  my  predecessor  in 
office,  the  Hon.  Alfred  C.  Chaihn,  exhibiting  the  condition 
of  the  finances  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  80,  1887. 

I  am,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  WEMPLE, 

Comptroller. 


% 
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EEPOKT. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Comptroller’s  Office,  ) 

Albany,  December  31,  1887.  ) 

To  the  Legislature: 

Pursuant  to  law,  I  now  present  to  your  Honorable  Body 
the  annual  report  of  this  department,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  State  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  upon 
September  30,  1887. 

I 

TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  condition  of  the  several  Trust  Funds,  and  the  money 
transactions  of  the  year  in  connection  with  them,  are  set 
forth  in  full  upon  pages  26  to  45. 

I  have  already  repeatedly  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  Common  School  Fund.  ( Senate  Document  137,  1885,  and 
Annual  Reports  subsequent  thereto.)  Continued  observation 
of  the  part  played  by  this  fund  in  State  finances  confirms 
me  in  the  opinion  previously  expressed  that  it  is  a  cumber¬ 
some  and  obsolete  species  of  financial  apparatus,  serving 
no  sufficient  purpose,  and  withdrawing  nearly  five  millions 
of  dollars  from  fruitful  employment.  I  therefore  again 
urge  the  passage  of  the  ]iroposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  was  attached  to  the  annual  report  of  last  year  as 
Appendix  1. 
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Valuing  investment  at  ])ar,  the  capital  of  the  more 
important  trust  funds  upon  September  30,  1887,  was: 


Securities. 

. 

Money  in  the 
treasury. 

Total. 

* 

Common  Sciiool  Fund . . . 

$;5,858,127  83 
3,949,515  46 
275,000  00 
415,400  00 

■ 

$72,529  56 
67,705  25 
9,201  30 
.59,009  12 

$:i,930,657  39 
4,017,220  71 
284,201  30 
474,409  12 

United  States  Deposit  Fund . 

Literature  Fund . 

College  Land  Serip  Fund . 

$8,498,043  29 

. 

$208,445  23 

$8,706,488  52 

The  capital  of  the  same  funds  upon  September  30,  1886, 
was:  Securities,  $8,514,784.33;  money  in  the  treasury, 
$154,483.65;  total,  $8,669,267.98. 

The  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund  upon  September  30, 
1887,  contained  securities  and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
$4,061,188.84.  The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  cash  and 
securities  held  in  this  department,  in  trust  for  the  principal 
funds,  upon  September  30,  1887,  was  $12,767,677.36.  When 
the  management  of  these  funds  first  came  under  my  con¬ 
trol,  the  provisions  of  law  governing  their  investment  were 
so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  profitable  pur¬ 
chases.  I  have,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  submitted 

N 

proposed  enactments  to  ])rior  legislatures.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  laws  upon  this  subject  enacted  upon  my 
recommendation : 

Chapter  412  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  legalized  certain  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  and  authorized 
the  moneys  of  said  fund  to  be  invested  in  city  and  county 
bonds  of  this  State. 

Chapter  250  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  authorized  investments 
of  monej^s  of  the  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund  in  public  stocks 
of  the  cities  of  this  State. 

Chapter  245  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  authorized  investment 
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of  the  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  in  public  securities  of  the 
cities,  counties  and  villages  of  this  State. 

Chapter  245  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  authorized  investments 
of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School,  Literature  and 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  the  public  securities  of  the 
villages,  towns,  cities  and  counties  of  this  State,  and  also 
authorized  the  interchange  of  securities  between  the 
Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund  and  the  funds  just  named. 

The  wider  range  of  investments  thus  sanctioned  has 
made  it  practicable  to  secure  substantially  better  rates  of 
interest  than  could  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  the  use  of  these  moneys  in  the  discriminating 
purchase  of  local  securities  has  iniu’cd  to  the  benefit  of 
thriving  and  solvent  cities  and  villages. 

State  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  actual 
surplus  upon  September  30,  1887,  would  be  $2,572,666.39. 
By  this  report  the  actual  surplus  is  shown  to  be  $3,714,907.55; 
exceeding  the  estimate  by  $1,142,241.16.  The  chief  causes 
of  this  excess  are  the  prison  receipts,  the  tax  upon  col¬ 
lateral  inheritances  and  the  tax  upon  the  organization  of 
corporations.  The  condition  of  the  prisons,  in  their  financial 
relation,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  tables  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  submitted  herewith. 
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Taxation. 

For  the  ciiiTent  year  the  State  tax  is  $9,075,046.08,  the  rate 
beino  two  and  seven -tenths  mills,  and  the  valuation 
$3,361,128,177,  the  tax  to  be  devoted  as  follows: 


School  purposes . $3,697,240  99 

Canals,  including  canal  debt .  2,352,789  73 

General  ^nirposes .  3,025,015  36 


$9,075,046  08 


Expenditures  for  Educational  Purposes. 

The  direct  school  tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year  i)rodiiced 
$3,708,384.69.  The  total  expenditure  from  the  State  treas¬ 
ury  for  educational  purjioses  was  $4,152,874.65.  The  total 
expenditure,  State  and  local,  foi*  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
was  $14,461,774.94. 

Debt. 

Setting  aside  the  General  Fund  debt  for  Indian  annuities, 
the  ])rinci])al  of  which  amounts  to  but  $122,694.87,  the  gross 
State  debt  upon  September  30,  1887,  was  $7,444,310,  of- 
which  sum  $800,000  is  the  amount  outstanding  of  the  debt 
created  to  ])rovide  for  the  payment  of  the  Niagara  Reser¬ 
vation  awards  in  1885,  and  which  matures  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  i)er  annum. 

The  remaining  $6,644,310  is  the  Canal  Debt,  the  last  of 
which  matures  in  October,  1893,  and  which  has  been 
reduced  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the  ])urchase  and  cancella¬ 
tion  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $223,700,  and  by  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,436,500,  which  matured 
during  the  year. 
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The  Sinking  Fund  September  30,  1880,  amounted 

to .  $5,051,073  82 

The  Sinking  Fund  September  30,  1887,  amounted 

to .  „ .  4,061,188  84 

Decrease  of  Sinking  Fund  during  the  year.  .  .  $989,884  98 


This  decrease  in  the  Sinking  Fund  is  due  to  the  cancella- 

CT’ 

tion  and  redemption  of  debt,  as  above  stated,  amounting  to 
$1,660,200;  the  result  for  the  year  being  as  follows: 


Debt . 

Sinking  Fund 


Sept.  :«),  18H(i. 

$9,204,510  00 
5,051,073  82 


Sept.  80.  1887. 

$7,444,310  00 
4,061,188  84 


Net  debt 


$4,153,436  18  $3,383,121  16 


As  has  already  been  stated,  the  actual  surplus  n|)on 
September  thirtieth,  last,  was  $3,714,907.55.  Inasmuch  as 
the  actual  surplus  re})resents  the  condition  of  the  State 
treasury,  assuming  all  valid  ap])ropriations  to  have  been 
liquidated  and  all  collections  to  have  been  made,  it  follows 
that  if  the  State  had  retired  from  business  upon  the 
thirtieth  of  last  September,  its  available  surplus,  over  all 
current  demands,  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  entire  bonded  debt  not  [provided  for  by  the 
Sinking  Fund.  Add  to  this  fact  the  consideration  that  the 
various  sorts  of  property  owned  by  the  State,  including 
the  lands  and  buildings  devoted  to  general  public  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  the  charitable  institutions,  the  ])enal 
institutions,  the  property  held  for  military  pur])oses,  and 
for  educational  i)ur looses,  together  with  the  Niagara  reser¬ 
vation,  the  salt  lands  and  the  land  owned  in  the  xAdiron- 
dack  and  other  regions,  re])resent  neaily,  if  not  (piite  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  canals  re])resent  an 
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expenditure  for  construction  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  must  be  clear  to  everv  one  that  the  dangers  which  will 
beset  us  during  the  next  few  years  are  those  which  spring 
from  opulence  and  abundance.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  gross  debt  of  the  State  has  been  further  reduced 
$271,000  by  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  that  amount 
of  canal  stock. 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  debt  from  another  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  debt,  that  is,  the  sum  not 
yet  provided  for  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  is  barely  one -tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  State’s  valuation  for  the  current 
year. 

Taxes  on  Corporations. 

The  receipts  from  the  corporation  tax  law  have  been 
affected  adversely  to  the  extent  of  $145,000  by  the  act  passed 
in  1886  (Chapter  679)  which  lessened  the  revenue  from  fire 
and  marine  insurance  companies.  There  is  also  an  apparent, 

I 

but  not  real,  reduction  of  recei])ts,  due  to  the  reason  that 
in  years  immediately  ])receding  the  last  fiscal  year  large 
items  of  arrears  were  collected,  while  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  no  such  items  are  found.  Recent  decisions  of  the 
courts,  while  narrowing  the  scope  of  certain  features  of  the 
law,  tend  to  ultimately  establish  it  u])on  an  unassailable 
basis. 

The  gross  recei|)ts  were  $1,239,864.16,  which  sum  is  made 
u])  as  follows: 

Insurance  companies,  premiums....  $107,110  73 

Insurance  companies,  capital .  1,434  13 

-  $108 , 544  86 

Transportation  companies,  earnings,  $373,673  28 

Transportation  companies,  capital.  .  470,905  11 

’ -  844,578  39 


Carried  forward 


$953,123  26 
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Brought  forward .  $953 , 123  26 


Telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 

earnings .  $19,173  98 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 

capital . 21,544  12 

-  $40,718  10 

Gas,  mining  and  miscellaneous  com¬ 
panies  .  $207,655  31 

Foreign  and  other  State  banks .  38 , 367  50 

-  246,022  81 

Total .  $1,239,864  16 

^  — . =  - 

The  working  of  the  law  is  now  so  well  adjusted  and 
understood  that  litigation  concerning  it  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared.  Since  the  department  first  came  under  my 
charge  the  number  of  transportation  companies  paying  the 
tax  has  been  increased  by  twenty,  the  number  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  by  thirteen,  and  the  number  of 
miscellaneous  corporations  by  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  As  this  law  is  so  important  a  feature  of  our  tax  sys¬ 
tem,  I  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  legislation 
immediately  affecting  it,  enacted  since  1  assumed  charge  of 
this  department: 

Corporation  Tax  Legislation. 

1884.  —  Chapter  353  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  exempted  the 
moneys,  etc.,  of  corporations  engaged  in  life  or  casualty 
insurance  business  upon  the  co-o|)erative  or  assessment 
plan. 

1885.  —  Cha])ter  359  of  1885  amends  section  three  of  chapiter 
361,  of  1881,  by  adding  mining  companies  engaged  in  mining 
ores  in  this  State  to  the  list  of  corporations  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  1881.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment  was  to  reduce  receipts  some  $10,000.  A  very  few  min- 
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ing  coin})anies  in  this  State  had  been  paying  quite  heavy 
taxes  prior  to  the  ])assage  of  this  act. 

Cha])ter  501  of  1885  amends  cha])ter  301  of  1881,  by  ])ro- 
viding  that  only  that  j)art  of  the  cai)ital  stock  of  cor])orations 
which  in  employed  in  thii<  State  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
taxation  under  the  act  of  1881.  It  also  enlarges  the  ijowers 
of  the  Com])troller  in  collecting  delinquent  taxes,  and  in 
ajj])raising  the  stock  of  corporations  where  reports  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  authorized  the  Comptroller,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  settle  ari-ears  then  due  from  corpor¬ 
ations  (if  such  arrears  had  arisen  since  May  12,  1882)  upon 
the  basis  of  ca])ital  employed  in  this  State. 

This  act  removed  a  ])rolilic  source  of  litigation  and  estab¬ 
lished  an  ecpiitable  basis  for  taxation,  besides  immediately 
bringing  into  the  treasury  about  $150, GOO.  It  has  not 
materially  affected  the  receipts  from  corporations. 

1880. — Cha])ter  079  of  1880  imposes  a  tax  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  u]>on  the  gross  premiums  from  business  in 
this  vState  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
and  it  exempts  the  ijersonal  property  of  alt  insurance 
companies  from  assessment  and  taxation,  “  except  ai<  in  this 
act  promded.''  This  act  in  effect,  but  not  in  terms,  repealed 
the  corporation  tax  law  of  1881,  so  far  as  that  law  relates  to 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies.  It  reduces  the  tax 
on  the  ])remiums  received  by  such  companies  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  $90,000  annually,  and  relieves  com¬ 
panies  organized  in  this  State  from  the  tax  previously  paid 
by  them  uj)on  capital,  which  tax  amounted  to  about 
$50,000  yearly. 

Chapter  592  of  1886  relieves  hotel  companies  formed 
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under  chai)ter  143,  Laws  of  1874,  whose  dividends  are  less 
than  six  ])er  cent,  for  any  year,  from  taxation  under  chapter 
361  of  1881,  except  upon  the  excess  of  the  ai)praised  value 
of  their  stock  over  the  assessed  value  of  their  real  estate. 
This  act  (Chaj).  50*2).  has  had  no  material  elfect  on  the 
receipts  from  corporations,  as  only  two  or  three  companies 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  ])ro visions. 

Chai)ter  143,  Laws  of  1886,  imposes  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of 
one  per  cent.  u])on  the  authorized  cajutal  stock  of  every 
corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  or  under  any  general  or  special  law  of  this  State, 
and  a  like  tax  ui)on  any  subsec pient  increase  thereof. 

1887. — Chapter  669  of  1887  re])eals  chapter  534,  Laws  of 
1880,  which  latter  act  provided  that  every  life  insurance  com- 
|)any  formed  under  the  laws  of  this  State  should  ])ay ,  as  a  tax 
on  franchise  or  business,  a  sum  ecpial  to  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  gross  amount  of  premiums,  interest  and  other  income 
(exclusive  of  rents )  received  by  such  com])any  from  ])ersons 
residing  in  this  State,  or  from  investments  represented  by 


or  based  uijon  proi)erty  situated  in  this  State.  Said 
cha])ter  t)00  of  1887  further  relieved  all  such  companies 
from  the  j)ayment  of  whatever  arrears  had  become  due 
under  the  act  of  1880. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1887,  provides  that  said  chapter 
534  of  the  Laws  of  1880  shall  not  a])ply  to  the  premiums 
upon  “Industrial”  insurance,  and  releases  any  tax  due 
upon  such  premiums. 

In  the  years  1880,  1881,  1882  and  1883  a  railroad  company, 
whose  ca])ital  was  entirely  em[)loyed  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  certain  mining  com])anies,  whose  capital  was  wholly 
employed  in  other  States,  all  of  said  corporations  having 
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been  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  paid  taxes  to 
the  State,  based  upon  their  entire  ca])ital  stock.  Applica¬ 
tions  have  since  been  made  to  refund  such  taxes,  upon  the 
ground  that,  as  these  cor])orations  were  created  by  this 
State  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  out  of  the  State 
with  their  entire  capital,  which  they  did  at  once,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  “  doing  business  in  this  State  ”  within 
the  meaning  of  those  words  as  used  by  the  Legislature  in 
passing  the  Tax  Laws  of  1880  and  1881.  There  is  much  to 
support  this  position  in  the  language  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Horn  Silver  Mining  Co., 
105  N.  Y.,  83.  (“We  are  not  prepared  to  hold  that  an 
occasional  business  transaction,  like  keeping  an  office 
where  meetings  of  the  directors  are  held,  transfer  books 
kept,  dividends  declared  and  paid,  and  other  business 
merely  incidental  to  the  regular  business  of  a  corporation 
is  done,  would  bring  a  corporation  within  this  act.”)  But, 
the  decision  in  that  case  is  not  u])on  this  precise  (piestion. 
I  have,  therefore,  decided  it  not  to  be  mv  dutv  to  return 
such  moneys,  without  more  direct’ legislative  authority, 
the  case  not  being  one  u])on  which  the  courts  have  as  yet 
directly  or  authoritatively  ])assed.  In  view  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  fact  that  these  companies  had  no  protection  for  their 
projjerty  from  this  State  or  any  of  its  municipalities,  and 
that  tliev  obtained  nothing  from  the  State  but  theii’  char- 
ters,  which  were  granted  —  prior  to  the  ])assage  of  the 
Cor])oration  Tax  Laws  —  u]:)on  considerations  satisfactory 
to  the  Legislature,  I  suggest  to  your  Honorable  Body  the 
propriety  of  enacting  such  legislation  as  will  recognize  the 
peculiar  ])Osition  an'd  claims  of  these  companies.  Appa¬ 
rently  they  should  have  been  excluded  fr*om  the  o])eration 
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of  the  law  for  the  years  in  question.  This  recommendation 
in  no  degree  conflicts  with  the  suggestions  concerning  the 
case  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  contained 
in  my  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1886,  for  the  reasons  that, 
during  the  years  in  question,  that  company  was  doing,  as 
it  still  is,  a  large  business  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
that  a  large  part  of  its  capital  was  then,  and  is  now, 
invested  in  this  State,  and  that  company  had  stipulated 
with  the  State  to  pay  the  arrears  involved  in  its  litigation 
with  the  State. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
recently  made,  have  reduced  for  the  last  year,  and  will 
reduce  for  the  future,  the  revenue  of  the  State  from  the  tax 
on  gross  earnings  of  transportation  companies.  (Philadel¬ 
phia  Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.,  326;  Fargo  v. 
Michigan,  121  U.  S.,  230;  Robbins  r.  Shelby  Co.,  120  U.  S., 
489;  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.,  557;  Pickard  r. 
Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.,  50;  Glloucester  Ferry  Co.  v. 
Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.,  196;  Moran  r.  New  Orleans,  112  U. 


S.,  69.  ) 

These  cases  make  it  clearly  illegal  for  a  State  to  tax  a 
corporation  for  gross  earnings  derived  from  inter- State 
commerce,  that  subject  having  been  excluded  from  the 
State  authority  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1880  were  careful  to  so  word 
it  as  to  remove  all  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  {he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Federal  courts.  Ui)on  the  matter  in  (]uestion, 
the  law  of  1880  in  imposing  the  tax  upon  gross  earnings  of 
corporations  uses  this  language:  Every  railroad  com])any 
“  shall  pay  a  tax  at  the  i*ate  of  flve- tenths  of  one  pei* 
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centiiin  u])()n  the  .irros^  earnintrs,  in  this  State,  of  said  cor- 
])oration  *  *  *  foi*  *  *  *  business  transacted 

in  this  State.” 

Considerable  sums  liave  heretofore  been  ])aid  by  trans- 
])ortation  coni])anies,  upon  demands  from  this  office,  for 
taxes  based  on  inter-State  earnings,  which  taxes,  it  now 
a])i)ears,  were  illegally  and  unconstitntionally  iinposed. 
Under  the  existing  statutes  and  the  i)ractice  thereunder, 
which  has  i)revailed  in  this  office  since  the  ])assaiie  of  the 
Cor])oration  Tax  Law,  a  practice  fi-eqnently  reco^'nized  by 
the  Legislature,  a  portion  of  such  sums  so  illegally  demanded 
and  ])aid  to  the  State  has  been  returned  or  credited,  and 
the  remainder  should  be,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  treasury  may  warrant. 

Prior  to  the  ]:)assag‘e  of  the  Tax  Law  of  1881,  which  imposed 
a  State  tax  ii])on  ca])ital  stock  of  certain  cor])orations,  such 
capital  stock  was  liable  to  a  State  tax,  collectible  by  the 
local  authorities  ui)on  a  local  assessment.  The  law  of  1881 
exem])ted  the  capital  stock  from  such  previously  existing 
State  taxation,  while  it  continued  the  liability  for  taxation 
for  local  piirimses  as  theretofore.  Existing  laws  recpiired 
the  countv  authorities  to  make  a  return  annuallv  to  the 
Comptroller,  showing,  in  aggregate  and  in  detail,  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  assessed,  and  as  it  was  all  liable  for  local 
taxation,  it  was  all  assessed  and  was  in  most  instances 
returned  to  the  Comptroller. 

In  1881  and  ISS2,  through  an  error,  either  in  the  Comp- 
troller’s  office  or  of  the  State  Board  of  E(]ualization,  in 
making  u])  tlie  aggregate  sums  upon  which  such  taxes 
should  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  local  authorities, 
deductions  were  not  made  for  the  ca])ital  stock  so  exempted 
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from  further  State  taxatiou,  and  the  counties  were  severally 
cliarged  with  a  State  tax  npon  such  exempted  capital  stock. 

Although  the  counties  so  charged  were  unable  to  collect 
such  State  taxes  from  the  corporations  so  exempted,  they 
were  obliged  to  and  did  pay  it  into  the  State  Treasury. 

It  is  manifest  that  such  sums  so  illegally  charged  against 
the  counties  and  paid  to  the  State  should  be  repaid;  and  I, 
therefore,  recommend  to  your  Honorable  Body  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  will  make  such  restitution. 

Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  is  interested  to  some 
degree. 

,The  tax  imioosed  upon  corporations  for  the  privilege  of 
organizing  or  ot  increasing  their  capital  stock  produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  $201,663.99.  The  last  Legislature 
(Chap.  281,  Laws  of  1887)  limited  the  application  of  this 
law  by  exempting  from  it  building  and  kindred  associa¬ 
tions. 

Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  Law. 

The  act  of  1885  (Chap.  483),  known  by  the  above  name, 
was  stated  in  the  last  report  to  be  so  involved  in  litigation 
as  to  seriously  impair  its  operation,  and  to  be  subject  to 
certain  objections  due  to  obscurity  of  language.  During 
the  past  year  the  Court  of  Apiieals  has  affirmed  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  act  {see  Matter  of  McPherson,  104  N.  Y.) 
306),  and  the  Legislature  {see  Chap.  713,  Laws  of  1887) 
amended  the  law,  including  in  such  amendment  several 
changes  which  were  recommended  in  the  last  annual  report 
from  this  department.  {See  Appendix  III  of  said  report.) 
The  consequences  of  this  decision  and  legislation  are  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  receipts  have  risen  to  the  unprecedented 

sum  of  $561,716.23.  The  ])rediction  was  made  in  my  last 
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annual  report  that  this  tax  might  easily,  in  some  years, 
produce  a  million  of  dollars  of  revenue.  The  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  such  a  prediction  is  affirmed  by  the  following  memo¬ 
randum,  showing  the  eight  estates  paying  the  largest  sums 
and  the  amount  of  tax  i)aid  by  each  under  the  law  during 


the  past  year: 

Estate  of  Henrietta  A.  Lenox,  New  York .  $76,534  27 

Estate  of  Mary  J.  Morgan,  New  York .  64,201  64 

Estate  of  Cornelia  M.  Stewart,  New  York .  61,232  03 

Estate  of  Calvin  Burr,  New  York .  39,711  46 

Estate  of  Hannah  Enston,  Kings  connty .  40 , 068  20 

Estate  of  Sarah  Morrow,  New  York .  14,077  35 

Estate  of  Mary  E.  Miller,  Orange  county .  15,796  65 

Estate  of  B.  F.  Bancroft,  Washington  county .  10,419  60 


The  Pool  Bill. 

The  last  Legislature  enacted  a  law  {Chapter  479,  1887) 
imposing  a  tax  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  above  designa¬ 
tion.  Under  its  provisions  there  is  levied  an  annual  tax  of 
five  per  centum  upon  the  gross  receipts  for  admission  to 
race -tracks  or  grounds  on  which  racing  is  had,  by  any 
racing  association  incorporated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses. 

The  number  of  racing  days  is  limited  to  thirty  —  between 
May  fifteenth  and  October  fifteenth  —  in  each  year,  and 
on  those  days  only  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  selling  of  pools,  do  not  apply  to  the  tracks  or 
grounds  upon  which  there  is  racing  under  the  authority  of 
the  act. 

The  income  of  the  tax  is  to  be  disbursed  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  the  form  of  prizes,  for  improving 
the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  at  the  various  county 
fairs  throughout  the  State. 
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Inquiries  as  to  the  application  and  scope  of  the  chapter 
became  so  frequent  that  this  department  obtained  and 
announced  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General,  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  That  only  societies  or  associations  duly  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  a  general  or  special  act  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  improYement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  or  in  which 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
incorporation,  are  authorized  to  sell  pools  under  the 
restriction  of  the  act;  only  such  societies  or  associations 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  five  per  centum  on  gross  receipts, 
and  only  such  societies  or  associations  are  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  act. 

Second.  That  said  act  does  not  authorize  the  selling  of 
pools  by  county  and  town  agricultural  societies  at  their 
fairs,  or  impose  any  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  said 
societies  at  said  fairs,  nor  in  fact  does  it  in  anv  wav  alter 
the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  in  reference 
to  said  agricultural  societies  and  associations,  except  as 
they  may  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section 
thereof. 

The  gross  receipts  from  the  law  up  to  the  time  of  submit¬ 
ting  this  report  were  $22,619.19.  {See  Appendix  I.) 

State  Lands  and  Forestry. 

During  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  our  forests,  and  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Stale’s  title,  mainly  acquired  through  tax  sales, 
to  a  very  large  area  of  wild  or  forest  lands.  In  1885,  and 
for  some  time  prior  thereto,  it  became  apparent  from  the 
testimony  given  at  the  trial  of  trespassers  on  State  lands 
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that  tlie  State  could  not,  bv  reason  of  the  irre2;nlar  methods 
prevalent  in  past  years  of  assessing  lands  and  levying  taxes, 
successfully  support  its  title  thereto  or  prosecute  tres¬ 
passers  thereon.  Chaiher  448  of  the  Laws  of  1885  was  the 
outcome  of  such  disclosures,  and  efforts  were  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  irregular  practices,  and  to  secure  in 
the  future  the  sale  of  lands  by  the  State  for  valid  taxes.  It 
seems  to  me  both  timely  and  suggestive,  as  well  as  helpful 
and  instructive  to  all  interested,  to  enumerate,  commencing 
with  the  act  of  1883  forbidding  the  sale  of  State  lands  (chap¬ 
ter  13),  which  was  the  first  legislative  step  towards  preserv¬ 
ing  the  forests,  the  various  enactments  and  decisions 
resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  consideration  of 
the  question  referred  to,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  my  duties,  outline  the  ])olicy  hitherto  pursued  by 
this  department.  They  are  as  follows: 


Laics  of  1884. 

Chapter  57,  page  57,  form  of  assessors’  oath. 

Chapter  83,  page  80,  legalizing  defective  assessors’  oath. 
Chapter  158,  page  290,  authorizing  transfer  to  State  of 
certain  tax  sale  certificates  for  Lister  county  lands. 


Chapter  551,  page  723,  providing  for  the  investigation  and 


report  of  a  system  of  forest  preservation. 


Laics  of  1885. 

Chapter  188,  page  346,  relief  of  town  of  Corinth. 

Chapter  201,  page  364,  form  of  assessors’  oath. 

Chapter  283,  page  482,  establishment  of  a  Forest  Com¬ 
mission. 

Chapter  411,  page  712,  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes 
in  counties  of  300,000  inhabitants. 
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Chapter  418,  page  758,  limiting  the  time  within  which,  in 
certain  cases,  the  legality  of  tax  sale  titles  could  be 
disputed. 

Chapter  453,  page  761,  amending  act  for  collection  of  taxes 
on  non-resident  lands. 

Laics  of  1886. 

Chapter  59,  page  69,  and  chapter  315,  page  506,  assessment 
of  lands  on  boundary  line  of  cities,  towns,  etc. 

Chapter  144,  page  303,  relating  to  taxes  on  lands  in  Ulster 
county  and  sales  therefor. 

Chapter  200,  page  368,  legalizing  acts  of  certain  assessors. 

Chapter  280,  page  459,  taxation  of  State  lands  in  Forest 
Preserve. 

Chapter  435,  page  677,  local  assessments  on  State  lands 
and  sales  therefor. 

Laics  of  1887. 

Chapter  342,  page  423,  amending  act  providing  for  revision 
of  erroneous  or  illegal  assessments. 

Chapter  475,  page  600,  xn’oviding  for  sale  or  exchange  of 
small  parcels  of  State  lands  in  Forest  Preserve. 

Chapter  632,  page  842,  confirming  taxes  on  lands  in 
Sullivan  county  and  sales  therefor. 

The  People  ex  rel.  Wright  agt.  Chapin,  Comptroller;  104 
N.  Y.,  p.  369.  The  Comptroller  must  consider  all  applica¬ 
tions  made  by  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  his  assignee  or 
legal  rei)resentative,  to  set  aside  State  tax  sales;  but  cannot 
be  compelled  to  consider  those  made  by  any  other  appli¬ 
cant. 

The  People  ex  rel.  Ostrander  et  al.  agt.  Chapin,  Comp¬ 
troller;  105  N.  Y.,  p.  309.  The  Comihroller  must  hear  and 
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determine  all  applications  made  by  a  proper  party  to  set 
aside  State  tax  sales,  whether  or  not  the  alleged  defects 
are  patent  on  the  face  of  the  records;  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
may  be  required  by  mandamus  to  do  so. 

Within  the  six  months  allowed  by  chapter  448,  Laws  of 
1885,  a  large  number  of  applications,  principally  to  set 
aside  the  State’s  title  to  its  valuable  wild  and  forest  lands, 
were  filed  in  this  office,  but,  pursuant  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  cited  above,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  applicants  not  being  entitled  to  recognition,  such 
applications  have  been  denied. 

New  Institutions  and  Buildings. 

The  prosperity  indicated  in  State  affairs,  and  the  reduction 
of  our  indebtedness  to  so  insignificant  a  point,  have  not 
been  attained  by  any  sacrifice  of  substantial  interest  or  by 
unduly  withholding  effort  in  any  direction.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  past  four  years  comprises  a  period  of  peculiar 
and  wise  liberalty  in  certain  respects.  The  gross  amount 
appropriated  from  the  General  Fund  during  those  years  for 
land  purchases  and  for  construction  of  buildings  exceeds 
eight  and  one -half  millons  of  dollars.  This  sum  is  the  more 
notable,  as  construction  appropriations  for  the  new  Capitol 
have  been  less  lately  than  in  former  years,  the  amount  for 
the  four  years  in  question  being  $2,254,000.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  six  millons  of  the  sum  under  consideration  one  and 
one-half  millions  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Niagara  Park  Reservation.  There  remains,  therefore,  four 
and  one -half  millons  of  dollars  appropriated  in  four  years  to 
purchase  land  or  for  construction  for  charitable,  penal,  mili¬ 
tary,  educational  and  general  purposes, —  canal  construction 
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and  purchases  not  being  included  in  this  enumeration. 
Among  the  more  important  recent  appropriations  of  the 
character  now  under  consideration  are :  An  appropriation 
of  $300,000  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  a  new  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals;  appropriations  of  $190,000  for  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  (popularly  known  as  the 
Poughkeepsie  Asylum);  appropriations  of  nearly  $190,000 
for  the  asylum  just  projected  at  Ogdensburg;  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $120,000  to  rebuild  the  female  department  of  the 
State  Industrial  School,  at  Rochester;  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  State  Prison  repairs ;  and  an  appropriation  of 
$173,000  for  additions  to  the  Buffalo  Asylum'.  In  expendi¬ 
tures  of  this  sort  the  taxpayers’  money  is  used  to  better 
advantage  than  was  true  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Certain 
charitable  institutions  then  constructed  represented  an 
outlay  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,500  for  each  inmate  who  could 
be  properly  accommodated  in  them.  Recently,  similar 
institutions  and  buildings  have  been  projected  or  erected 
at  a  cost  of  from  $320  to  $800  for  each  inmate  —  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  in  these  latter  instances  being  more  than  equal 
to  that  furnished  by  the  earlier  institutions  or  edifices. 

I  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  corporation  tax  law,  as  well  as  of  that  affecting  the 
State  land  and  forestry  question,  during  my  four  years  of 
service.  It  seems  to  me  in  no  way  improper  to  call  atten¬ 
tion,  in  other  directions,  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  public  interests  which,  in  part,  at  least,  are  confided  to 
this  department.  The  total  receipts  of  those  four  years 
have  been  nearly  sixty -five  millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
total  payments  have  been  upwards  of  sixty -two  millions. 
The  amount  collected  from  corporations  has  been  upwards 
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of  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  funds  held  in  trust  have  at 
no  time  been  less  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  The 
moneys  belonging  to  the  State  have  i-arely  been  less  than 
two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  and  have  at  times 
been  seven  millions.  These  moneys  have  been  kept  on 
deposit  in  a  score  or  more  of  banking  institutions.  The 
intere^it  derived  from  such  deposits,  and  accruing  wholly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  has  been  more  than  two  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  interest  thus  derived  has 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  salaries  of  this 
department,  together  with  all  its  contingent  expenses 
during  the  entire  period.  The  superiority  of  the  business 
methods  of  our  State  over  those  of  other  commonwealths, 
and  over  those  prevailing  here  in  former  years,  can,  per¬ 
haps,  be  in  no  way  more  clearly  shown  than  by  this  state¬ 
ment.  There  are  still  States  and  municipalities  whose 
financial  officials  are  neither  required  nor  expected  to 
account  for  the  interest  on  monevs  in  their  custodv. 
Twentv-five  vears  ago  such  an  accoiintabilitv  was  hardly 
thought  of  in  financial  administrations.  Accretions  of  this 
description  were  genei^tilly  recognized  and  tolerated  as  a 
source  of  large  emolument  to  the  fortunate  official.  The 
progress  of  public  sentiment  in  this  ])articular  suggests  the 
probability  of  like  progress  in  other  directions.  As  the 
people  would  not  now  endure  for  a  moment  the  thought 
that  a  State  official  could  enrich  himself  by  appropriating 
to  his  own  rise  the  interest  on  ijublic  moneys,  so  the  public 
sentiment  of  a  later  day  will  revolt  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
enormous  fees  of  a  sherifl'  being  made  the  prize  of  partisan 
or  personal  contention.  The  effect  upon  public  business  of 
this  elevation  of  popular  standards  and  ideas  is  likely  to 
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be  decided  and  happy.  Efficient  and  economical  admin¬ 
istration  is  now  and  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  an 
important,  if  not  the  chief  public  cpTestion  in  State 
politics. 

In  laying  aside  the  responsibilities  of  this  office,  after 
bearing  them  for  four  years,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  not 
only  acknowledge,  but  strongly  commend,  the  fidelity  and 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  those  employed  within  it. 

The  permanent  excellence  of  the  department,  and  its 
continuous  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it, 
must  always  largely  depend  upon  others  than  the  elective 
official  to  whom  its  control  and  policy  are  entrusted. 


V ery  respectfully. 


4 


ALFRED  C.  CHAPIN. 


TEUST  FUNDS. 


% 


COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund  consisted  of  the  following  items,  September  30,  1887: 


United  States  four  per  cent  registered  bonds, 

redeemable  in  1907 . . .  $2,273,000  00 

New  York  city  five  i^er  cent  registered  bonds, 

redeemable  after  November  1,  1908 . .  500,000  *00 

New  York  city  and  county  six  per  cent  registered 
bonds,  redeemable  July  1,  1901,  and  January  1, 

1902 .  165,00000 

Albany  city  four  per  cent  registered  bonds,  redeem¬ 
able  July  1,  1906  to  1910 .  87,000  00 

Albany  county  three  and  a  half  per  cent  registered 

bonds,  redeemable  October  1,  1901  to  1903  .  110,000  00 

Albany  county  bond,  four  per  cent  registered, 

redeemable  March  1,  1899 .  50 , 000  00 

District  of  Columbia  three  and  sixty-five  one-hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent  registered  bonds  ($100,000),  cost,  99 , 500  00 
District  of  Columbia  three  and  sixty-five  one-hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent  registered  bonds  (par  value) .  . .  250 , 000  00 

Bonds  of  the  village  of  Middletown,  four  per  cent, 

issued  in  pursuance  of  chapter  93,  Laws  of  1881,  53,000  00 

Niagara  Beservation  two  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds,  60,000  00 

One  thousand  shares  of  Manhattan  Company  stock,  50 , 000  00 

Bonds  for  lands .  117,336  65 

Bonds  for  loans .  15,670  18 

Mortgages  for  loans  under  act  of  1840,  in  charge  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  Deposit 

Fund . . .  27,12100 

Money  in  the  treasury .  72,529  56 


$3,930,157  39 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  money  transactions  of  the 
year: 

Capital. 


Receipts,  viz.: 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 

Principal  of  bonds  for  lands . 

Principal  of  bonds  for  loans . 

From  United  States  Deposit  Fund 

revenue . 

Loan  of  1840 . . . 


$8,030  26 
347  89 

25,000  00 
2,124  00 


$39,906  06 


35,502  15 


Payments,  viz.: 

To  General  Fund  (bonds  of  lands) 


$75,408  21 
2,878  65 


Balance  in  the'treasuiy  September  30,  1887  .  .  $72,529  56 


Re^'enue.  ' 

Receipts,  yiz.: 

Interest  on  bonds  for  lands .  $5 , 531  29 

Interest  on  bonds  for  loans . .  .  73  86 

Interest  on  loan  of  1840 .  1 , 510  81 

Interest  bn  United  States  bonds .  113 , 650  00 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds .  12,775  00 

Interest  on  monev  in  treasurv .  2 , 653  19 

Interest  on  Albany  city  and  county  bonds .  9 , 330  00 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Middletown .  2 , 120  00 

Interest  on  bonds.  New  York  city .  34,900  00 

Dmdends  on  stock  of  Manhattan  Company .  3,500  00 

Rent  of  land . .  38  50 

From  revenue  of  United  States  Deposit  Fund  ....  75,000  00 

Interest  on  Niagara  Reservation  bonds .  1 , 500  00 


$262 , 582  65 

Payments,  viz.: 

Deficiency  of  the  revenue  October 

1,  1886 .  $33,221  51 

Dividends  to  common  schools ....  245 , 000  00 

Indian  schools .  6 , 640  51 

-  284,862  02 


Deficiency  of  the  revenue  September  30,  1887,  $22,279  37 
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LITEEATUEE  FUND. 

Tins  fund  consisted  of  the  following  items,  September  30,  1887: 


District  of  Columbia  three  and  sixty-five  one- 

hundredths  per  cent  registered  bonds .  $25 , 000  00 

One  hundred  shares  of  Albany  Insurance  Company 

stock . : .  4,000  00 

Town  of  New  Lots,  Kings  county,  four  per  cent  v 

coupon  bonds,  redeemable  1906  to  1909 .  96,000  00 

Niagara  Eeservation  two  and  one-half  per  cent 

registered  bonds,  redeemable  July  1,  1894 .  100,000  00 

Village  of  Camden,  Oneida  county,  three  and  one- 
quarter  j)er  cent  registered  bonds,  redeemable 

1896  to  1915  .  40,000  00 

WatertoATO  city  three  and  one-half  per  cent  regis¬ 
tered  bonds,  redeemable  1906  and  1907 .  10 , 000  00 

Money  in  the  treasury . ' .  9 , 201  30 


$284,201  30 


The  following  statements  show  the  money  transactions  of  the 
year : 


Eeceipts,  viz.: 


Capital. 


Balance  in  the  treasurer  October  1,' 


1886  .  $380  76 

United  States  four  and  one-half  per 

cent  bonds .  112 , 015  09 

United  States  four  per  cent  bonds,  12,805  45 

Canal  6’s  of  1887  and  1891 .  130,000  00 


Payments,  viz.: 

Niagara  Eeservation  bonds .  $100 , 000  00 

Village  of  Camden  bonds .  40,000  00 

Watertown  city  bonds .  10,000  00 

Town  of  New  Lots  bonds .  96,000  00 


$255,201  30 


246,000  00 
$9,201  30 


Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30,  1887 . . 
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Eevenue. 

Eeceipts,  xiz.  : 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 .  $3 , 190  68 

Interest  and  premium  on  State  stock .  20,220  00 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds . .  5,087  50 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds .  912  50 

Interest  on  village  of  Camden  bouds .  1 , 300  00 

Dividends  on  insurance  company’s  stock .  400  00 

From  revenue  of  United  States  Deposit  Fund .  31,000  00 

Interest  on  money  in  the  treasury .  25  78 


Payments,  viz.  : 

Dividends  to  academies .  $40,058  80 

For  books  for  academies .  5 , 824  22 

Accrued  interest  on  village  of  Cam¬ 
den  bonds .  1,057  80 

Accrued  interest  on  Watertown 

city  bonds .  123  69 

Premium  on  town  of  New  Lots 

bonds .  17,490  00 


$62,136  46 


64,554  51 


Deficiency  September  30,  1887 


$2,418  05 


UNITED  STATES  DEPOSIT  FUND. 

This  fund  consisted  of  the  following  items,  September  30,  1887: 
Mortgages  for  loan's  in  charge  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  several  counties,  including  amount  invested 
in  county  bonds,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  553, 

Laws  of  1864 .  $1 , 854 , 015  46 

Four  per  cent  United  States  registered  bonds, 

redeemable  in  1907 .  801 , 000  00 

Bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  three  and  sixty- 

five  one-hundredths  per  cent  ($140,000),  cost.  . .  .  137,300  00 

Bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  three  and  sixty- 


five  one-hundredths  per  cent  (par  value) .  375,000  00 

Carried  forward .  $3,167,315  46 
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Brought  forward .  $3,167,315  46 

New  York  city  three  per  cent  bonds .  200,000  00 

Buffalo  city  four  per  cent  bonds .  105 , 500  00 

Troy  city  three  and  a  half  per  cent  registered  bonds, 

redeemable  May  1,  1910  to  1919 .  50,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  town  of  New  Lots,  Kings  county. . .  .  148,000  00 

Niagara  Reservation  two  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds,  40,000  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emi¬ 
gration,  four  per  cent .  200,000  00 

Auburn  city  three  per  cent  registered  bonds, 

redeemable  1888  to  1896 .  36,000  00 

Money  inThe  treasury .  67,705  25 


$4,014,520  71 


The  following  statements  show  the  money  transactions  of  the 


year : 

Capital. 

Receipts,  viz.  : 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 . .  $55,187  71 

Principal  of  loans  paid  in .  90,474  26 

Transferred  from  the  revenue  of  the  fund  for  dimi¬ 
nution  of  loans  under  foreclosure  of  mortgages . .  8 , 607  32 

Canal  deficiency  bonds .  52,000  00 

Auburn  city  bonds .  4 , 000  00 


$210,269  29 

Payments,  viz.  : 

Steuben  county  loans .  $5,064  04 

Buffalo  city  bonds .  45 , 500  00 

Auburn  city  bonds .  40 , 000  00 

Town  of  New  Lots  bonds .  52,000  00 

-  142 , 564  04 


$67,705  25 


Balance  in  treasury  September  30,  1887 
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Kevenue. 

Keceipts,  ^"iz.  : 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 

Interest  on  loans  on  mortgage . 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds . 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds . 

Interest  on  Buffalo  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  Troy  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  New  York  city  bonds . 

Interest  and  premium  on  State  stock .  . 
Interest  on  Niagara  Reservation  bonds . 

Interest  on  Auburn  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  town  of  New  Lots  bonds .  .  . 

Interest  on  Watertown  city  bonds . 

Transfer  bond  for  land . 

Sales  of  land . 

For  interest  on  money  in  the  treasury  . 


Payments,  \iz.  : 

Academies,  for  instruction  of  com¬ 
mon  school  teachers .  $38,785  14 

Academic  examinations .  8,179  71 

Transferred  to  capital  of  Common 

School  Fund .  25,000  00 

Transferred  to  Common  School 
Fund  revenue,  for  dividends  to 

common  schools .  75,000  00 

Transferred  to  Literature  Fund 
revenue  for  dividends  to  acade¬ 
mies  .  31,000  00 

Premium  on  investments .  14,887  64 

Transferred  to  the  capital  of  the 
fund  for  diminution  of  loans  under 

foreclosure  of  mortgages .  8,607  32 

•  _ 


$21,936  28 
103,478  87 
40,050  00 
18,797  50 
3,196  25 
l',750  00 
6,000  00 
9,880  00 
1,000  00 
853  34 
3,840  00 
175  00 
603  75 
12,384  68 
1,346  08 

$225,291  75 


201,459  81 


$23,831  94 


Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30,  1887  .  . 


i  ,  ^ 

■  I 
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COLLEGE  LAND  SCRIP  FUND. 

This  fund  consisted  of  the  following  items  on  30th  September, 

1887: 

Six  per  cent  canal  deficiency  loan,  redeemable  in 

1891 . . .  $28,600  00 

Four  per  cent  United  States  registered  bonds, 

redeemable  in  1907 .  211 , 800  00 

Buffalo  city  bonds,  seven  per  cent,  redeemable  in 

1916  .  22,00000 

Buffalo  city  bonds,  seven  per  cent,  redeemable  in 

1917  . .  15,000  00 

Albany  county  bonds,  five  per  cent,  redeemable  in 

1896  . ' .  43,000  00 

Albany  county  bonds,  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 

redeemable  October  1, 1901 .  10,000  00 

District  of  Columbia  bonds,  three  and  sixty-five 

one-hundredths  per  cent,  $35,000,  cost .  33,993  75 

District  of  Columbia  bonds,  three  and  sixtv-five 

one-hundredths  per  cent  (par  value) .  50,000  00 

Money  in  the  treasury .  59 , 009  12 

$473,402  87 

Tlie  following  statements  show  the  money  transactions  of  the 
year: 

Capital. 

Receipts,  viz: 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 .  $59,009  12 

Payments,  viz .  None. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30, 1887 .  .  .  $59 , 009  12 


Revenue. 

Re’ceipts,  viz.: 

‘Balance  in  treasury  October  1,  1886 .  ^  $3,097  21 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds, .  10,590  00 

Interest  on  State  stock .  1,716  00 


Carried  forward 


$15,403  21 
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Brought  forward .  $15,403  ‘21 

Interest  on  Albany  county  bonds .  2 , 500  00 

Interest  on  Buffalo  city  bonds .  2 , 590  00 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds .  3 , 102  50 

Interest  on  money  in  the  treasury .  940  57 

$24’,  536  28 

Payments,  viz.: 

Paid  college .  19,327  63 

Balance,  September  30,  1887 .  $5 , 208  65 


MILITAEY  KECOED  FUND. 

This  fund  consisted  of  the  following  items  September  30,  1887  : 
Albany  city  bonds,  seven  per  cent,  redeemable  1898 


to  1900 .  $30,000  00 

Buffalo  city  bonds,  seven  per  cent,  redeemable  1916,  9,000  00 

Money  in  the  treasury .  121  40 


$39,121  40 


The  following  statement  shows  the  money  transactions  of  the 
year : 


Eevenue. 

Eeceipts,  viz.: 

Balance  in  treasury  October  1,  1886 . •.  . .  .  $10,065  85 

Interest  on  Albany  city  bonds . . .  2 , 100  00 

Interest  on  Buffalo  city  bonds .  630  00 

Interest  on  deposits .  151  73 


$12,947  58 


Pavments,  viz.: 

For  expenses  of  Bureau  Military  Statistics .  1,574  71 

•  _ 

Balance  in  treasury  September  30,  1887 .  $11,372  87 
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WOMEN’S  MONUMENT  FUND. 
Cha2)ter  196,  Laws  of  1886. 

This  fund  consists  of  the  following,  September  30,  1887 : 


Re^^nue. 

Receipts,  viz.: 

Received  from  Post  Frank  Norton,  No.  116,  G.  A.  R.,  $42  00 

Payments,  viz .  None. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30,  1887 .  .  $42  00 


MARINERS’  FUND. 

This  fund  consists  of  the  following  item: 

Mortgage  of  the  American  Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 
without  interest.  (See  chapter  37,  Laws  of  1845, 
for  relief  of  said  society.) .  $10,000  00 


REINVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  amount  of  capital  of  the 
several  trust  funds  remaining  in  the  treasury  uninvested  September 
30,  1886,  the  amount  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
reinvested  during  said  fiscal  year,  and  the  balance  of  such  capital 
remaining  uninvested  September  30,  1887: 


In  Treasui'y 
Sept,  so,  1880. 

Received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

. " 

Total. 

Common  School  Fund . . . 

Literature  Fund . 

United  States  Deposit  Fund . 

College  Land  Scrip  Fund . 

$39,906  06 
380  76 
55,187  71 
59,009  12 

$35,502  15 
254,820  .54 
1.55,081  58 

$75,408  21 
255,201  30 
210,269  29 
59,009  12 

$154,483  65 

$445,404  27 

$599,887  92 

Common  School  Fund . 

Literature  Fund . 

United  States  Deposit  Fund 
College  Land  Scrip  Fund. . . 


Reinvested 
d^n•in^?  the 
year. 


$2,878  65 
246,000  00 
142,564  04 


$391,442  69 


In  Treasury 
Sept,  so,  1887. 


$72,529  56 
9,201  30 
67,705  25 
59,009  12 


$208,445  23 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1886,  the  total  funded  debt  was 
$9,327,204.87,  classified  as  follows: 


General  fund  (Indian annuities) .  $122,694  87 

Canal .  8,304,510  00 

Niagara  reservation  bonds .  900 , 000  00 


$9,327,204  87 


The  debt  has  been  reduced  $1,760,200  during  the  fiscal  year,  by 
the  payment  of  $100,000  Niagara  Beservation  bonds,  and  $1,660,200 
Canal  bonds. 

The  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  chapter  182,  Laws  of  1885,  for  the 
payment  of  awards  for  lands  taken  for  the  State  Beservation  at 
Niagara,  bear  interest  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
are  redeemable  as  follows  ; 


July  1,  1888 .  $100,000 

July  1,  1889 .  100,000 

July  1,  1890 .  100,000 

July  1,  1891 .  100,000 

July  1,  1892 .  100,000 

July  1,  1893 .  100,000 

July  1,  1894 .  100,000 

July  1,  1895. .  100,000 


$800,000 


The  canal  debt  consists  of  the  following  stocks  issued  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose  indicated  : 

Under  article  7,  sect  ion  1  of  the  Constitution. 


Stock  not  bearing  interest .  $160  00 

Bedeemable  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1837 .  $160  00 

Total  canal,  under  article  7,  section  1  of  the 

Constitution . - .  $160  00 
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Under  article  7,  section  3  of  the  Constitution. 

For  payment  of  canal  revenue  certificates,  redeemable  as  follows  : 

Stock  not  bearing  interest .  $500  00 

Six  per  cent.  July  1,  1873 .  $500  00 


.  98,400  00 

$98,400  00 

Stock  bearing  six  per  cent  interest .  6 , 545 , 250  00 

Redeemable  as  follows,  \dz: 

Six  per  cent,  July  1, 1891 . ; .  .  $4,074,250  00 

Six  per  cent,  October  1,  1892 .  1 , 998 , 000  00 

Six  per  cent,  October  1,  1893 .  473,000  00 

$6,545,250  00 


To  supply  deficiencies  : 
Stock  not  bearing  interest . 

Redeemable  as  follows,  viz.  : 
Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1887 . 


Total  canal  debt  under  section  3 .  $6,644,150  00 

Of  which  there  pays  no  interest .  98,900  00 


Total  canal  debt  under  section  3,  paying  interest,  $6 , 545 , 250  00 


The  aggregate  of  the  canal  debt  on  the  30th  September,  1886, 
was  $8,304,510,  with  an  aggregate  unapplied  balance  in  the  Sinking- 
Fund  of  $5,051,073.82,  leaving  the  real  balance  unprovided  for 
$3,253,436.18.  On  the  30th  September,  1887,  the  account  stood 


as  follows: 

Aggregate  debt .  $6 , 644 , 310  00 

Aggregate  Sinking  Fund .  4 , 061 , 188  84 

Balance  unprovided  for .  $2,583,121  16 


The  canal  debt  unprovided  for  is,  as  above  stated,  $2,583,121.16. 
This,  with  the  $122,694.87  of  General  Fund  for  payment  of  Indian 
annuities,  and  $800,000  for  Niagara  Reservation  bonds,  makes  a 
total  indebtedness  unprovided  for  of  $3,505,816.03. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CHARI¬ 
TABLE  PURPOSES. 

The  expenditures  from  the  public  treasury  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  for  educational  purposes,  were  84,152,874.65,  of  which 
$3,708,384.69  were  the  proceeds  of  a  direct  tax  of  one  and  three 
twentieths  mills  for  common  s9hools. 

The  purposes  and  amounts  of  the  several  State  appropriations 


and  payments  are  as  follows: 

Academies,  for  dividends  and  books .  $45 , 883  02 

Academies,  for  instruction  of  common  school 

teachers  and  academic  examinations . .  46 , 964  85 

Common  school  dividends . .  245 , 000  00 

Indian  schools .  6,640  51 

Normal  schools  * .  67,056  78 

School  tax,  one  and  three-twentieth  mills .  3,708,384  69 

Cornell  University .  19,327  63 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histor}^ .  73,617  17 


$4,152,874  65 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  by  the  State  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  deaf,  blind,  insane,  idiotic, 
juvenile  delinquents.  State  Reformatory,  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
Home  and  Thomas  Asylum  were  $837,424.01,  and  $631,047.57 
additional,  for  buildings,  repairs,  plumbing  and  renewals. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  institutions  in  aid,  or  for  the 
support  of  which  payments  have  been  made  from  the  treasury, 
with  the  amounts  paid  for  each: 

Support.  Buildings. 


Deaf  and  Dumb . 

Blind . 

Insane  . 

Idiots . 

Juvenile  delinquents  and  Houses  of 
Refuge  . 


$227,105  24 
88,597  60 
72,021  13 
98,000  00 

180,700  04 


$8,000  00 
347,151  88 
67,460  93 

88,050  00 


Carried  forward 


$666,424  01  $510,662  81 


*  Including  repairs  and  new  buildings. 
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$666,424  01 
40,000  00 
120,000  00 
11,000  00 

$837,424  01 


PATIENTS  IN  ASYLUMS. 


The  following  were  the  number  of  patients  in  the  several  asylums 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1883,  1884, 
1885,  1886  and  1887  : 


1883. 

1884. 

.  1885. 

1886, 

1887. 

Utica . 

604 

607 

569 

574 

578 

Willard . 

1,758 

1,822 

1,836 

1,818 

1,812 

Poughkeepsie . 

300 

361 

389 

425 

419 

Middletown . 

260 

282 

355 

411 

455 

Buffalo . 

329 

347 

371 

398 

356 

Binghamton . 

425 

580 

767 

936 

1,039 

Total . 

3,684 

3,999 

4,287 

4,562 

4,659 

Brought  forward . 

State  Reformatory  at  Elmira . 

State  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Home  .  . 
Thomas  Asylum . 


$510,662  81 
118,384  76 


2,000  00 

$631,047  57 


STATE  PRISONS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  payments,  for  all  purposes,  on 
account  of  the  prisons,  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  and  the  receipts 
therefrom  for  the  same  period  : 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 


Payments. 

Total. 

Receipts. 

Excess  of 
payments. 

Mainte¬ 

nance. 

Construc¬ 
tion  and 
repairs. 

Manufac¬ 
turing  pui'- 
poses. 

Auburn . 

Clinton . 

Sing  Sing . 

Supt.  of  Prisons,  salary 

$124,540  48 
82,722  65 
168,787  32 

$4,425  00 
17,627  15 
15,000  00 

$421,938  56 
431,852  25 

$550,904  04 
532,202  05 
183,787  32 

9,667  20 

7,500  00 
13,699  52 

$385,678  92 
59,890  88 
42,842  50 

$165,225  12 
172,311317 
*59,055  18 

9,667  20 

7,500  00 
13,699  52 

Agent  for  discharged  con¬ 
victs,  salary  and  dis- 

BnrsftTnftnIs . 

Transportation  of  convicts 

$376,050  45 

$37,052  15 

$853,790  81 

$1,297,760  13 

$988,412  30 

$309,347  83 

■*  Surplus. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887. 


Payments. 

Receipts. 

Excess  of 
payments. 

Mainte¬ 

nance. 

Construc¬ 
tion  and 
repairs. 

Manufac¬ 
turing  pur¬ 
poses. 

Total. 

Auburn . 

Clinton . 

Sing  Sing . 

Supt.  of  Prisons,  salary 
n.nH  ftTpAnsps . 

$136,594  92 
93,018  62 
166,357  58 

$15,033  65 
17,000  00 

$592,981  66 
419,373  89 
157,500  00 

$729,576  58 
527,426  16 
340,857  58 

10,465  19 

7,500  00 
12,697  94 

$482,108  45 
447,195  95 
182,519  49 

$247,468  13 
80,230  21 
158,338  09 

10,465  19 

7,500  00 
12,697  94 

Agent  for  discharged  con¬ 
victs,  salary  and  dis- 
hnrsonipnts . . 

Transportation  of  convicts 

$395,971  12 

$32,033  65 

$1,169,855  55 

$1,628,523  45 

$1,111,823  89 

$516,699  56 

The  number  of  State  convicts  in  each  of  the  prisons  September 
30,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886  and  1887  was  as  follows ; 


Auburn . 

Clinton . 

1883- 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

821 

484 

1,483 

736 

571 

1,539 

852 

544 

1,541 

1,064 

559 

1,532 

1,094 

760 

1,425 

Sing  Sing . 

Totals . 

2,788 

2,846 

2,937 

3,155 

3,279 

The  number  of  United  States  prisoners  in  each  of  the  State 


prisons  September  30,  1887,  was  as  follows : 

Auburn .  17 

Clinton . .  None. 

Sing  Sing . ♦. .  None. 

Total .  17 


On  the  30th  of  September,  1887,  there  were  confined  in  the 
several  penitentiaries  in  the  State  595  State  convicts,  and  729  in 
the  State  Eeformatory  at  Elmira. 


EXPENDITUKES  FOK  CANALS. 

The  receipts  into  and  payments  from  the  treasury  on  account  of 
the  canals,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887,  were  as 


follows  : 

Eeceipts : 

Taxes .  $2,148,928  31 

Sales  of  United  States  bonds .  809,226  00 

Canned  forward .  $2,958,154  31 
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Brought  forward . .  $2 , 958 , 154  31 

Sales  of  other  securities .  327 , 095  00 

Interest  on  investments  and  deposits .  181 , 432  94 

Investments  matured .  109 , 000  00 

Miscellaneous . 14,841  55 


$3,590,523  80 


Payments  by  warrant : 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs .  $744,554  11 

Collecting  statistics .  23 , 203  38 

Miscellaneous .  5 , 154  77 

New  work  and  damages .  344,763  53 

Principal  of  canal  debt .  1 , 660 , 200  00 

Interest  on  canal  debt .  495 , 840  00 

Investments  on  account  of  the  canal  debt  sinking 

fund .  398,019  74 


$3,671,735  53 


EXPI^NDITURES  EOR  NEW  CAPITOL. 

There  was  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  construction,  etc.,  of 
the  New  Capitol  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887, 
as  follows  : 

Payments  on  account  of  construction  and  fur¬ 
nishing .  $26,960  73 

Interest  on  award  for  land  occupied  by  Capitol .  . .  600  00 

Construction  of  boiler-house  and  coal-sheds .  18 , 912  55 

Grading  and  sidewalk .  5 , 000  00 

Expenditures  and  advances  for  all  purposes  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1887 .  17,863,401  74 


Total  to  September  30,  1887 . $17,914,875  02 
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TAXATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and 
personal  propeidv,  the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes,  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  for  each  year,  from  1859  to  1887,  both  inclusive, 
1859  being  the  year  in  which  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  was 
organized  and  began  its  labors. 


YEAR. 

Real  estate. 

Personal. 

Aggregate 

equalized 

valuation. 

Rate  of  State 
tax  in  mills 
on  each 
dollar  of 
valuation. 

State  tax 
levied  for  all 
purposes. 

1859  . 

$1,097,564,5*24 

$307,349,155 

$1,404,913,679 

2  1-2 

$:3,512,284  28 

1860  . 

1,419,297,5*20 

3  5-6 

5,440,640  49 

1861 . 

1^441,767,430 

3  7-8 

5,586,848  75 

186*2 . 

1^449,303^948 

4  3-4 

6^884’ 193  78 

1863  . 

1^54454^817 

5 

7'272i274  05 

1864  . 

1,161,750,000 

339,  *249, 877 

1,500,999,877 

5  1-4 

7,880,249  33 

1865  . 

1,158,3*27,371 

39*2,55*2,314 

1,550,879,685 

4  53-80 

7,230,976  53 

1866  . 

1,196,403,416 

334, 8*26,  *220 

1,531,  *229, 636 

5  9-16 

8,517,464  86 

1867  . 

1,  *237, 703, 092 

436,404,633 

1,664,107,7*25 

7  3-5 

12, 647, *218  71 

1868  . 

1,3*27,403,886 

438, 685,  *254 

1,766,089,140 

5  4-5 

10, *243, 317  0l 

1869  . 

1,418,13*2,855 

441,987,915 

1,860,120,770 

5  5-8 

10,463,179  33 

1870  . 

1,53*2,720,907 

434,  *280, 278 

1,967,001,185 

7  41-156 

14, *285, 976  55 

1871 . 

1,599,930,160 

452,607,73*2 

2,0.5*2,537,898 

5  79-120 

11,613,943  5l 

1872  . 

1,644,379,410 

447,248,035 

2,088,627,445 

9  3-8 

19,580,882  30 

1873  . 

1,692,. 5*23, 071 

437,102,315 

2,1*29,6*26,386 

6  95-100 

14,800,903  38 

1874  . 

1,750,698,918 

418,608,955 

2,169,307,873 

7  1-4 

15,7*27,482  08 

1875  . 

1,960,35*2,703 

407,4*27,399 

2,367,780,102 

6 

14,206,680  61 

1876  . 

2,108,3*25,872 

357,441,401 

2, 466,  *267, 273 

3  11-24 

8,5*29,174  32 

1877  . 

2,376,25*2,178 

379,488,140 

2,755,740,318 

3  1-6 

8,726,511  01 

1878  . 

*2,373,418,490 

.364,960,110 

2,738,378,600 

*2  9-10 

7,941,297  94 

1879  . 

2,333,669,813 

35*2,469,3*20 

2,686,139,133 

2  863-1000 

7,690,416  34 

1880  . 

2,315,400.526 

322,468,71*2 

2,637,869,238 

3  1-2 

9, *232, 542  33 

1881 . 

2,340,335,690 

340,9*21,916 

2, 681,  *257, 606 

2  1-4 

6,032,8*29  61 

1882  . 

2,432,661,378 

3.51,021,189 

2,783,682,567 

2  45-1000 

6,820,022  29 

1883  . 

2, 557, 218,  *240 

315,039,085 

2,872,257,325 

3  1-4 

9,334,836  31 

1884  . 

2,669,173,011 

345,418,361 

3,014,591,372 

2  23-40 

7,762,57*2  78 

1885  . 

2. 762, 348,  *218 

332, 38:3,  *239 

3,094,731,457 

2  96-100 

9,160,405  11 

1886  . 

2,899,899,06*2 

3*24, 783,  *281 

3,224,68*2,343 

2  95-100 

9,512,812  91 

1887  . 

3, 0*25,  *229, 788 

335,898,389 

3,361,1*28,177 

2  7-10 

9,075,046  08 

The  gross  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1877 


was  .  $2,755,740,318 

The  gross  valuation  in  1887  was .  3,361,128,177 


Increase  in  ten  years 


$605,387,859 


6 
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TAX  KATE,  1888. 

The  State  tax  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  2yV  niills,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

For  schools,  per  chapter  638,  Laws  of  1887 .  ly^  mill. 

For  general  purposes,  per  chapter  638,  Laws  of  1887.  .  “ 

For  canals,  per  chapters  160,  527  and  638,  Laws  of 
1887  . 

Total  .  2-jV  “ 


The  above  tax  of  2yV  mills  on  the  present  valuation  will  yield 
19,075,046.08. 


AUCTION  DUTIES. 

The  receipts  from  auction  duties  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows: 


Year  ending  September  30,  1886 .  $19,089  81 

Year  ending  September  30,  1887 .  18,041  06 

Decrease .  $1,048  75 


The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  received  from  auction 
duties  for  ten  years,  viz.: 


1878  .  $49 , 673  29 

1879  .  38,407  51 

1880  .  32,997  97 

1881  . .  31,900  99 

1882  .  26,465  67 

1883  .  24,472  68 

1884  .  22,673  29 

1885  .  18,872  50 

1886  .  19,089  81 

1887  .  18,041  06 
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■  SALT  DUTIES. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
shows  the  following  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year : 


Receipts: 

From  duty  on  salt  manufactured .  S58 , 857  35 

From  rents  and  penalties .  114  00 


$58,971  35 

Expenditures .  59,923  85 


Deficiency .  952  50 


The  number  of  bushels  of  salt  inspected  the  last  year  was 
5,885,728.55  against  6,513,502  the  preceding  year.  The  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $63,500. 


RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTa 
Aggregate  balances  in  the  treasury  of  all  the  funds 

of  the  State,  October  1,  1887 .  $4,164,238  55 

Aggregate  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1887 .  17,829,467  11 

Total  receipts  and  balances . $21 , 993 , 705  66 

Deduct  payments  during  the  year .  16,771,448  98 

Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30,  1887..  $5,222,256  68 


GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE. 

The  following  condensed  statement  gives  the  revenue  and  expen¬ 
ditures  on  account  of  this  fund  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  sho’wing  an 
apparent  surplus  of  $3,326,417.81  on  the  30th  of  September,  1887 : 
Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 .  $2,399,761  25 

I 

Amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasmy  during  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1887  (see  Schedule  I),  9,526,542  66 

$11,926,303  91 

Amount  of  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasui'y  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887  (see 


Schedule  II) .  8 , 599 , 886  10 

Apparent  sui'plus  September  30,  1887 .  $3,326,417  81 
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The  foregoing  statement  exhibits  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  taking  in  account  solely  the  receipts 
and  payments  on  account  of  the  General  Fund,  including  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  liand  September  30,  1886.  The  following  statement  repre¬ 
sents  the  true  state  of  the  fund,  taking  in  consideration  all  resources 


and  liabilities,  showing  a  surplus  of  $3,714,907.55  : 

Balance  due  from  county  treasurers  September  30, 

1887,  on  State  tax  of  1886 .  $54,204  50 

Add  amount  paid  on  account  of  1887,  appropria¬ 
tions  included  in  tax  le^y,  payable  into  the  State 
ti-easury  in  April  and  May,  1888 .  1,165,125  02 


Add  apparent  surplus  of  the  reyenue,  September 

30,  1887,  as  shown  in  preceding  statement .  3,326,417  81 

$4,545,747  33 

Deduct  balances  of  1886  appropriations  unpaid  and 


in  force  September  30,  1887  .  830,839  78 

Actual  surplus  September  30,  1887 .  $3,714,907  55 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  into  and  payments  from  the  treasury,  on  account 
of  all  the  funds,  except  the  Canal  and  Free  School  Funds,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887,  were  as  follows  : 


Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1886 .  $2,559,434  81 

Amount  receiyed  into  the  treasury  on  account  of 
the  seyeral  funds,  except  the  Canal  and  Free 
School  Funds,  during  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1887  (see  Schedule  I) . . . .  10 , 521 , 193  63 


$13,080,628  44 

Amount  of  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasury  on 

c. 

account  of  the  seyeral  funds  during  the  year 

ending  September  30,  1887  (see  Schedule  II) ...  9 , 529 , 885  96 


Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30,  1887. .  .  $3 , 550 , 742  48 
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The  balances  due  fi’om  and  to  the  treasuiy,  September  30, 1887, 
were  as  given  in  the  following  statement : 

From  Common  School  Fund  revenue  deficiency.  .  .  $22,279  37 

From  Literature  Fund  revenue  deficiency .  2,418  05 

From  the  Treasurer  for  balance  in  the  treasury ...  3 , 550 , 742  48 


9 

$3 ',575, 439  90 

To  the  School  Fund: 

Capital . 

$72,529  56 

To  the  Literature  Fund: 

Capital . 

9,201  30 

To  the  L'nited  States  Deposit  fund: 

- 

Capital . . . 

$67,705  25 

Revenue . 

23,831  94 

91,537  19 

To  the  College  Land  Scrip  Fund: 

Capital . 

$59,009  12 

Revenue . 

5,208  65 

64,217  77 

To  the  Military  Record  Fund: 

Capital . 

$121  40 

Revenue . 

11,372  87 

11,494  27 

To  the  Women’s  Monument  Fund.  .  . 

42  00 

To  the  General  Fund  revenue .  3,326,417  81 

$3,575,439  90 


FISCAL  YEAR  1887-8. 

The  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  the  General  Fund 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1888,  are  estimated 


as  follows: 

Estimated  receipts,  including  balances . $10 , 068 , 337  67 

Estimated  payments .  8 , 187 , 067  97 

Estimated  surplus  September  30,  1888 .  $1,881,269  70 


All  estimated  payments  are  based  on  appropriations  now  in 
force,  and  any  that  may  be  made  by  the  present  Legislature  are 
not  taken  into  account. 

The  details  of  these  estimates  will  be  found  in  Schedule  III. 
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I. 

TREASURY,  1887. 


Schedule  of  Moneys  Received  in  the  Treasury  During  the  Year  Ending 

September  30,  1887. 


Auction  duty 
Salt  duty  .  .  . 


$18,041  06 
58,991  53 


Fee^  of  Public  Officer:^. 


Secretary  of  State . -  $26,563  66 

Comptroller .  1 , 525  85 

Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals .  2,828  14 

State  Engineer .  53  00 

Railroad  Commissioners .  420  25 


Interest  on  deposits  of  the  Treasurer 


31,390  90 
35,309  52 


Public  Lands. 

Sale  of  general  fund  lands .  $36,012  88 

Sale  of  land  under  water  .............  4,559  22 

Rent  of  land .  40  00 

Trespass  on  land,  sale  of  logs,  etc .  10,769  57 


State  tax  of  1886 . 

Taxes  on  corjDorations . 

Tax  on  organization  of  corporations 
Tax  on  collateral  inheritances . 


51,381  67 
5,805,400  78 
1,239,864  16 
201,663  99 
561,716  23 


Sfote  Prison  Earnings. 
Auburn  . . 

Clinton . 

Sing  Sing . 

Fees  of  notaries . 

Fines  under  daily  laws . 

Fines  under  game  laws . 

Stationery  sold . 

Rent  and  sale  of  house  on  Governor’s  lot 


New  Capitol,  sale  of  old  material .  $1,144  95 

New  Capitol,  balance  of  appropriation  .  .  1  81 


$482,108  45 
447,195  95 
182,519  49 


1,111,823  89 
29,997  73 
2,686  66 
106  27 
843  06 
916  66 


1,146  76 


Carried  forward 


$9,151,280  87 
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Brought  forward . $9,151,280  87 

Peddlers’  license .  10  00 

Fines  collected  by  shore  inspector .  194  00 

For  republishing  session  laws .  330  00 

Agricultural  experiment  station,  produce .  460  70 

Overpayment  for  memorial  services .  1  00 

Check  for  clerk  hire  returned .  125  00 

Erroneous  payment  of  canceled  tax  and  redemption. .  .  134  16 

Sale  of  school  furniture,  Tonawanda  reservation .  563  18 

Rent  of  Chateaugav  railroad .  '  3  00 

Fines  under  excise  laws .  150  00 

Received  on  sale  of  State  arsenal . .  2 , 000  00 


Moneys  RECEmiD  on  Account  of  Preatous  Advances,  or 

TO  BE  P.AED  FROM  THE  TREASURY. 

Non-Resident  Taxes. 


Ai’rears  of  taxes .  $48,843  10 

Interest .  13,090  07 

Redemj^tion  of  lands .  35,736  64 

Sales  for  taxes .  29,321  33 

Interest  on  sales .  2 , 266  84 

For  advertising .  9  80 


Bank  dei^artment,  for  expenses . 

Insurance  department,  for  fees . 

Railroad  companies,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  com¬ 
missioners  . 

Gas-light  comj^anies,  for  salary  and  exj^enses  of 

inspector  of  gas-meters . 

Public  administrators . 

Electric  sub-way  commission . 

Transfer  to  general  fund  for  bonds  for  lands . 


129.267  78 
20  934  36 

132.267  84 

69,365  80 

2,478  18 
1,412  95 
13,288  94 
2,274  90 


Total  receipts  on  account  of  General  Fund .  $9,526,542  66 

On  account  of  Common  School  Fund: 

Capital .  $35,502  15 

Revenue . * .  262,582  65 

-  298,084  80 

On  account  of  Literature  Fund: 

Capital .  $254,820  54 

Revenue .  58,945  78 

-  313,766  32 


Carried  forward 


$10,138,393  78 
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Brought  forward . $10,138,393  78 

On  account  of  United  States  Deposit  Fund: 

Capital .  $155,081  58 

Revenue .  203,355  47 

-  358,437  05 

On  account  of  College  Land  Scrip  Fund: 

Revenue . .  21 , 439  07 

On  account  of  Military  Record  Fund : 

Revenue .  2,881  73 

On  account  of  Women’s  Monument  Fund .  42  00 

Total  receipts .  $10,521,193  63 
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II. 


PAYMENTS. 


Schedule  •  of  AVarrants  Drawn  on  the  Treasury  During  the  Yeaji 

Ending  September  30,  1887. 


Executive  Department. 

Governor,  salarv .  ^10,000  00 

Lieutenant-Governor  .  5,000  00 

Private  Secretary .  4,000  00 

Clerks  an  A  stenographer .  8,554  17 

Messengers .  1,966  70 

Governor’s  house: 

Rebuilding  and  furnishing .  .82,883  78 

Gardener  and  sundry  expenses .  817  50 

Expenses  of  Governor’s  office .  3,294  65' 


Court  of  Appeah. 

f 

Judges  of  the  court,  salaries .  $64,052  16 

Allowance  for  expenses .  14,000  00 


State  reporter,  salary . . .  $5,000  00 

Reporter’s  clerk .  1,833  32 


Clerk  of  the  court .  $5 , 000  00 

Deputy  clerk .  3 , 000  00 

Clerks  and  messenger .  6,375  00 

Crier  and  attendants .  9,300  00 

Expenses  of  the  office .  1,576  02 


Supreme  Court. 

First  district,  salaries .  $42,000  00 

Second  district,  salaries  .  .  .  $49 , 500  00 

expenses  ..  7,200  00 

-  56,700  00 

Third  district,  salaries .  $28,970  00 

expenses....  5,770  00 

-  34,740  00 

Fourth  district,  salaries  .  .  .  $30,000  00 

exjDenses  .  .  6,000  00 


36,000  00 


$116,516  80 


78,052  46 
6,833  32 


25,251  02 


Carried  forward 


$169,440  00  $226,653  30 
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Brought  forward  .  ,  . 
Fifth  district,  salaries  .  .  . 

expenses  .  . 

Sixth  district,  salaries  ... 

expenses  .  . 

Seventh  district,  salaries . 

expenses 

Eighth  district,  salaries.  . 

expenses 


$169,440 

00 

$36,000 

00 

7,200 

00 

— 

43,200 

00 

$29,934 

07 

5,874 

72 

35,808 

79 

$36,000 

00 

7,200 

00 

43 , 200 

00 

$39,000 

00 

7,200 

00 

46,200 

00 

$226,653  30 


337,848  79 


District  2 
District  3 
District  4 
District  5 
District  6 
District  7 
District  8 


Sujyreme  Co  art  Lihrariea. 


$1,199  70 
599  40’ 
351  63 
2,237  34 
1,271  06 
526  50 
1,214  50 


7,400  13 


Stenographers  of  Sujjreme  Court. 

District  2 .  $3,750  00 

District  3  .  5,000  00 

District  4  .  727  84 

District  6  .  6,999  40 


General  Term  expenses . 
Reports  for  distribution 


16  477  24 
3,345  54 
479  85 


20,302  63 


Attorney-General’s  Office. 

Attorney-General,  salary .  $5,000  00 

Deputies .  10,400  00 

Expenses  of  attorneys  and  deputies...  3,766  68 

Clerks  and  stenographers .  13,891  66 

Expenses  of  the  office .  776  25 

Costs  of  suits .  4,200  10 


Carried  forward 


$38,034  69  $592,204  85 
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BrougM  forward .  $38,034  69  $592,204  85 

Services  and  expenses  of  attorneys  em¬ 
ployed  in  suits  against  tlie  State.  .  .  .  13,225  09 

Judgments  for  costs .  4,224  97 

-  55,484  75 

$16,500  00 
6,800  00 
375  94 
1,500  00 

-  25,175  94 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State.  > 

Secretary  of  State,  salary .  $5,000  00 

Deputy  Secretary . 4,000  00 

Clerks  and  messenger .  19,176  33 

Expenses  of  the  office .  1,488  96 

-  '  29,665  29 


Board  of  Claims. 

Commissioners,  salaries  and  expenses. .  .  . 
Clerks,  stenographer  and  messenger.  .  .  . 

Traveling  expenses  of  clerks . 

Contingent  expenses . 


Compt roller'’ s  ( )ffice. 


Comptroller,  salary .  $6,000  00 

Deputy .  4,000  00 

Clerks  and  messenger .  31 , 980  94 

Expenses  of  the  office . .  4,271  44 


Treasurer’s  Office. 

Treasurer,  salaiy .  $5,000  00 

Deputy .  4,000  00 

Clerks  and  messenger . .  •  •  •  11,589  99 

Expenses  of  the  office .  2,172  51 


Office  of  State  Engineer  and  Sarreyor. 


State  Engineer,  salary .  $5,000  00 

Deputy . ; .  4,000  00 

Clerks . 4,000  00 

Expenses  of  the  office .  973  85 


46,252  38 


22,762-  50 


13,973  85 


Carried  f or w  aril 


$785,519  56 
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Brought  forward 


$785,519  56 


Dejyartmenf  of  Public  Instruction. 


Superintendent,  salary .  $5,000  00 

Deputy .  3,500  00 

Clerks,  messenger  and  porter .  ■  9,411  67 

Expenses  of  the  office.  .  . .  4,474  97 


State  Board  of  Charities. 

Salaries  of  secretaries . 

Expenses  of  commissioners . 

Clerical  service . • . 

Service  of  stenographer . 

Proceedings  of  conference . 

Expenses  of  secretaries  in  visiting  alms¬ 
houses,  etc . . . 

Printing,  etc . 

Office  and  general  expenses . 

Support,  treatment  and  removal  of  State 
paupers  . 

State  Board  of  Health. 

Secretary,  salary . 

Clerks,  stenographer  and  messenger  .... 

Extra  clerical  service . 

Services  of  analyst,  engineer  and  chemist. 

Members’  traveling  expenses . 

Printing  and  general  expenses . 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Commissioner,  salary .  $3,000  00 

Clerks,  stenographer  and  clerical  service,  6,261  51 

Agents  and  collectors .  3,464  30 

Contingent  expenses .  900  00 

Bent,  etc.,  in  New  York .  285  25 

Cabinet  case,  printing,  postage,  trans¬ 
portation,  advertising,  stationery,  etc.,  3,190  20 


$3,500  00 
9,375  00 
2,161  07 
3,486  87 
246  57 
1,901  88 


$6,000 

00 

1,431 

86 

625 

00 

307 

50 

100 

00 

787 

94 

410 

66 

185 

82 

40,988 

13 

22,386  64 


50,836  91 


20,681  39 


17,101  26 


Carried  forward 


$896,525  76 
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Brought  forward 


$896,525  76 


Ciml  Sei'vice  Commission. 

Commissioners,  services  and  expenses.  .  .  $7,243  22 

Examiners,  services  and  expenses .  5,393  46 

Secretary,  services  and  expenses .  1 , 902  92 

Clerical  and  stenographic  service .  1 , 132  94 

Postage,  printing,  advertising,  etc .  2,379  63 


Dairy  Commission. 

Commissioners  and  assistants,  services 


and  expenses .  $13,838  15 

Legal  services  and  expenses .  13,192  62 

Services  and  expenses  of  experts,  chemists 

and  agents,  postage,  printing,  etc....  41,190  01 


Forest  Commission. 

Commissioners’  expenses .  $2,020  03 

Secretary  and  clerical  service .  2,415  25 

Legal  expenses .  '  1,527  24 

Wardens’ services  and  expenses .  5,681  95 

Inspectors’  services  and  expenses .  3,429  62 

Foresters  and  agents .  7 , 464  31 

Postage,  stationery,  printing,  surve^dng, 

office  furniture  and  expenses .  2,488  82 


Factory  Inspector. 

Inspector  and  assistant,  services  and 


expenses .  $6,133  89 

Deputies  and  agents .  2,979  84 

Printing  and  other  expenses .  287  02 


Board  of  Arbitration. 

Commissioners’ services  and  expenses ..  .  $9,845  57 

Secretary,  services  and  expenses .  2,463  90 

Clerical  service .  483  00 

Contingent  expenses.  .  .  .* .  1,760  36 


18,052  17 


68,220  78 


24,847  22 


9  400  75 


14.552  83 


Carried  forward 


$1,031,599  51 
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Brought  forward 


$1,031,599  51 


Prison  Labor  Commission. 


CommisHioners,  servicen .  $6,750  00 

Traveling  and  other  expenses .  3,010  10 


Electrical  suh-way  commissioners,  sala¬ 


ries  and  expenses . 

Quarantine. 

Salaries  of  commissioners .  $7,500  00 

Support  and  repairs  of  quarantine  station,  12 , 317  55 


Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  agents .  $24,005  68 

Contingent  expenses  of  commission....  1,801  38 

Oyster  investigation .  2 , 104  14 

Surveying  and  ma23ping  oyster  grounds.  5,718  45 
Building  at  Mill  creek .  500  00 


Oyster  protector,  services  and  expenses . 

Game  and  fish  protectors,  services .  $6 , 963  18 

Game  and  fish  protectors,  expenses .  3,094  94 


Dairymen’s  association,  expenses 

Agriculture. 


‘  County  societies .  $13,297  92 

State  society .  12,000  00 

American  institute .  2,315  63 

Indian  societies .  333  32 


Agricultural  exioeriment  station,  expenses 


9,760  10 
42,567  47 


19,817  55 


34,129  65 
1,443  24 


10,058  12 
1,000  00 


27,946  87 
20,000  00 


State  Assessors. 

Salaries .  $7 , 499  95 

Expenses .  1,050  00 


Public  Lands. 

Services  and  expenses  of  agents .  $583  37 

Maps  and  surveys .  1,391  75 

Appraising,  recording,  advertising  and 

printing .  1 , 889  36 

Clearing  titles  and  cost  of  sales .  271  51 


8,549  95 


Carried  forward 


$4,135  99  $1,206,872  46 
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Brought  forward . 

Expenses  on  timber  cut  by  trespassers .  . 

Services  on  tax  returns,  notices,  etc . 

Paving  streets,  Albany . ^  . 

Expenses  of  state  survey . 

Boundary  commission,  expenses . 

Failure  of  title  to  land  sold . 


$4,135  99  $1,206,872  46 
431  66 
269  77 
18,142  71 

-  22,980  13 

.  5,803  94 

.  2,060  78 

632  04 


Sfafe  Reservation  at  Niagara. 


Principal  of  bonds  paid .  $110,000  00 

Interest .  12 , 500  00 


Rivei's,  Roads]  etc. 

Slope-wall  at  Corning .  $6 , 106  23 

Draining  Chemung  canal .  113  92 

Filling  canal  at  Corning .  639  82 

Repairs  at  Fall  creek,  Havana .  6 , 546  69 

Repairs  at  Glen  creek,  Watkins .  2,323  02 

Land  for  Erie  canal,  Wayne  county .  2,871  34 

State  sewer,  Horseheads .  117  24 

Suffolk  county  canal .  11,731  20 

Protecting  liver,  Lansingburgh .  2,789  28 

Improving  Grass  river .  4,988  96 

Spill-way  at  Eagle  harbor .  3 , 965  42 

Improving  outlet  of  Crooked  lake .  180  25 

Improving  outlet  of  Chautauqua  lake. .  .  .  841  68 

Improving  navigation  of  Hudson  river. .  .  29 , 208  07 


Reservoir  on  Beaver  river 


Public  Offices. 

Postage  on  letters,  etc. : 

Governor .  $467  55 

Secretary  of  State .  1 , 148  80 

Comptroller .  991  12 

Treasurer .  200  17 

Attorney-General .  212  42 

State  Engineer .  65  02 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. .  .  715  84 

Court  of  Appeals .  316  42 


Carried  forward 


122,500  00 


72,423  12 
11,482  97 


$4,117  34  $1,444,755  44 
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Brought-forward .  $4,11'^  34  $1; 444, 755  44 

Adjutant-General .  416  33 

Inspector-General . 40  00 

Board  of  Charities . 195  00 

Board  of  Health .  580  00 


- -  5,348  67 

Stationery  for  the  public  offices .  5 , 343  75 

Transportation  of  packages,  including  boxes .  3,008  74 


Public  Buildings. 

Expenditures  of  superintendent .  $157,348  92 

Repairing  staircase  in  capitol .  1,733  56 

Senate  ante-room  and  furniture .  2,733  05 

Covering  court  of  capitol .  2 , 994  64 

New  elevators  of  capitol .  4,125  00 

Repairs,  drainage,  etc.,  State  hall .  11,773  04 

Coal  for  public  buildings .  7,500  00 


♦  Capitol. 

Services  and  expenditures .  $26,960  73 

Grading  and  sidewalk .  5 , 000  00 

Alterations  and  additions  to  boiler-house 

and  coal  sheds .  18,912  55 

Interest  on  award  for  land . '  600  00 


State  Library. 

Librarians  and  janitor,  serrices .  $11,000  00 

Purchase  of  books .  5 , 064  23 

Binding,  etc .  1 , 846  05 

Arranging  and  indexing  Chnton  manu¬ 
scripts  .  2,500  00 

Boxes  for  British  patents .  250  00 

Printing,  cleaning  and  other  expenses  .  .  2 , 230  69 


New  York  State  Museum. 

Director,  salary . .  S3 , 500  00 

Entomologist,  salary  and  expenses .  2,369  69 

Botanist,  salary  and  expenses .  1,692  83 

Salaries  of  assistants .  3,259  52 

Increase  and  preservation  of  cabinet.  .  .  .  15,529  10 

Fitting  State  hall  for  use  of  museum.  .  .  .  6,948  99 

Expenses  of  removal .  2,449  51 


# 

188,208  22 


51,473  28 


22,890  97 


35,749  64 


Carried  forward 


$1,756,778  71 
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Brought  forward 


$1,756,778  71 


Natural  History. 

James  Hall,  authorship,  clerk  hire,  etc .  .  $1 , 618  50 

Drawings .  1,277  50 

Printing,  engraving  and  binding .  15,219  92 

Services  of  assistants .  3,262  47 


Regents  of  the  University. 

Secretary,  salary .  $3,500  00 

Assistant  secretarj^ .  2 , 000  00 

Contingent  expenses .  3,928  86 


Normal  Schools. 

Albany .  $5,483  03 

Brockport .  3 , 446  19 

Buffalo .  5 , 375  35 

Cortland .  3 , 285  22 

Fredonia .  3,131  07 

Geneseo .  27,023  60 

Oswego .  4,351  93 

Potsdam .  14  960  39 


21,378  39 


9,428  86 


67,056  78 


American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Services  and  expenses  of  lecturers  to  teachers 


13,617  17 


Legislature. 

Compensation  of  officers  and  members..  .  $328,497  79 
Advances  to  clerks: 


Senate .  $4,693  92 

Assembly . . .  11 , 300  00 


15,993  92 

Committees,  clerks  and  expenses . 

21,298  25 

Expenses  of  investigations  .  . 

11,177  11 

Postage : 

• 

Senate . 

$1,761  23 

Assembly . 

2,710  70 

4,461  93 

Pay  of  chaplains . 

1,000  00 

Manuals . 

2,207  61 

Clerk  of  Senate,  indexing  journals,  etc. .  . 

500  00 

Carried  forward 


8 


$385,136  61  $1,868,259  91 
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Brought  forward . 

Expenses  of  memorial  services  of  Govern¬ 
ors  Fenton  andTilden,  President  Arthur 

and  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher . 

Translating  Governor’s  message  into 

German . 

Expenses  of  contested  elections . 

Books  for  libraries . 

Cleaning  and  arranging  Assembly  library. 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Carting  Senate  documents . 

Attending  bulletin  board . 

Ti’ansportation  of  packages  by  express: 

Senate .  81,555  15 

Assemblv .  3 , 468  69 


8385,131 


342 

800 

8,500 

90 

200 

120 

375 

200 


61  $1,868,259  91 


60 

00 

00 

75 

00 

00 

00 

00 


5,023  84 


Printing. 

Legislative . 892,016  51 

Publishing  official  notices .  1,310  75 

Printing  session  laws  and  slips  of  laws  .  .  42  61 

Publishing  session  laws .  4,940  25 

Publishing  official  canvass .  84  00 

Printing  civil  list .  8,615  00 

Printing  report  of  Board  of  Health .  2 , 200  00 

Printing  report  of  Adjutant-General  ....  813  00 

Printing  legislative  proceedings  and  me¬ 
morial  oration  on  Governor  Seymour.  .  2,679  50 

Binding  legislative  documents .  1,043  70 

Binding  session  laws .  568  90 


400,788  80 


114,314  22 


Militia. 


Adjutant-General’s  office:  ^ 

Services  .  $14,600  00 

Expenses .  3,868  73 

Allowance  to  officers  .  .  4,030  00 

First  Brigade  expenses 
at  dedication  of  Bar¬ 
tholdi  statue  .  4,167  00 


Carried  forward 


$26,665  73  $2,383,362  93 
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Brought  forward . 

Printing  and  rent  and 

map  of  camp .  $2,685  14 

Escort  to  Army  of  the 

Potomac .  3,964  80 

Inspector-General’s  office : 

Services .  $3,625  94 

Expenses  .  2,076  26 

Inspector  of  rifle  practice: 

Services . 

Expenses . 

Rifle  range . 

Rent . 

Prizes . 

Ordnance  department: 

Services  . 

Expenses . 

Purchases . . . 

Expenses  and  repairs  of 

State  camp . 

Escort  to  Army  of  the 
Potomac . 

Paymaster  : 

Pay  of  officers  and  men  at  camp .... 

Military  fund . 

Headquarters’  expenses . 

Expenses  of  courts-martial . 

Investigating  war  claims  against  the 


United  States . 

Arsenals  and  armories  : 

Elmira .  $11,255  43 

Newburgh .  4,542  55 

Otego .  3,472  25 

Troy .  7,071  79 

Walton .  8,359  35 

Repairs  of  armories  .  .  .  3,323  52 


$17,959  88 
7,059  02 
47,998  78 

83,315  60 

3,535  20 


$2,774  22 
5,188  28 
9,280  00 
500  00 
350  00 


$26,665  73  $2,383,362  93 


33,315  67 


5,702  20 


18,092  50 


159,868  48 

68,000  00 
89,330  20 
6,347  00 
2,168  18 

3,969  66 


38,024  89 

-  424,818  78 


Carried  forward 


$2,808,181  71 
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Brought  forward 


$2,808,181  71 


Indian  Affairs. 

Compensation  of  agents  and  attorneys  .  .  $863  34 

Physician  for  Onondagas .  300  00 

Indian  annuities . •  7,361  67 


Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 

Advances  on  superintendent’s  estimates,  $64,153  37 
Laying  iron  pipe .  10 , 000  00 


Sundry  Payments. 

Superintendent  of  weights  and  measures 

Washington’s  headquarters . 

Tax  on  inheritances,  returned . 

Diseases  of  animals . .  . 

Shore  inspector,  salary  and  expenses .... 

Pilot  commissioners,  expenses . 

Republishing  session  laws . 

Erroneous  payments  into  the  treasury  . . 

Surrogates’  fees . 

Investigation  of  public  officers . 

Taxes  on  Corporations. 


Erroneous  taxes  returned .  $5 , 603  81 

Fees  for  collecting  taxes  from  delinquent 

corporations . .  4 , 399  66 

Commissioner  in  lunacy,  salary .  $3,999  96 

Commissioner  in  lunacy,  expenses .  863  36 


8,525  01 


74,153  37 

625  00 
1,000  00 
21  35 
6,655  63 
31,288  95 
3,555  44 
5,836  29 
2,591  22 
94  09 
3,103  00 


10,003  47 


4,863  32 


G haritable  Institutions. 

State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica: 

Salaries  of  officers....  $14,696  37 
Reconstruction,  addi¬ 
tions,  etc .  30,743  72 

- - $45 , 440  09 

Willard  Asylum: 

Salaries  of  officers....  $13,175  00 
Reduction  and  recon¬ 


struction  of  buildings,  31,500  00 

Infirmarv .  27,500  00 

-  72,175  00 

Carried  forward .  $117,615  09  $2,960,497  85 
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Brought  forward 


$117,615  00  $2,960,497  85 


Buffalo  Asylum: 

Salaries  of  officers.  .  .  .  $9,900  00 

Additional  buildings 


and  railroad .  11,028  00 

Local  assessment .  359  25 


Homoeopathic  Asylum: 

Salaries  of  officers ....  $13 , 500  00 

Buildings,  furnishing 

and  farm  implements,  38,500  00 

Hudson  River  Hospital: 

Salaries  of  officers  and 


physician .  $12,516  44 

For  additional  accom¬ 
modations .  75,000  00 

RejDairs,  steam-heating, 

furniture,  etc .  48,400  00 

Binghamton  Asylum: 

Salaries  of  officers ....  $8 , 233  32 

Building,  steam-heat¬ 
ing,  lighting,  farm 
implements,  etc....  84,120  91 


$21,287  25 


52,000  00 


135,916  44 


92,354  23 


Total  for  insane  asylums . 

«/ 

Neic-  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Support  and  instruction  of  pupils .  $46 , 930  91 

New  York  State  Institution  for  Blind,  at  Bafauia. 

Support  and  instmction  of 

pupils .  $41,666  69 

Water-mains .  3,000  00 

Fire-escapes .  5,000  00 

-  49,666  69 


Institutions  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Institution  at  New  York .  $70,006  18 

Improved  instruction  of  deaf-mutes....  24,075  70 
Le  Couteulx  Institution .  20,796  84 


419,173  01 


96,597  60 


Carried  forward 


$114,878  72  $3,476,278  46 
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Brought  forward . 

Central  New  York  Institution . 

Western  New  York  institution . 

Northern  New  York  institution . 

St.  Joseph’s  institution . 

Thomas  asylum: 

Support  and  education  of  orphan 

and  indigent  Indian  children . 

For  purchase  of  land . 

Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Home: 

Support . 


$114,878  72  $3,470,278  46 
29,229  07 
31,102  07 


14,800  73 
37,094  65 


$11,000  00 
2,000  00 


227,105  24 

13,000  00 

120,000  00 


Idiot  Asylum : 

Support .  $80 , 000  00 

Additional  land .  15 , 000  00 

Buildings .  17,000  00 


Custodial  asylum: 

«/ 

Sujjport .  $18,000  00 

.Boiler-house,  laundry,  steam-heating 

and  furmshing .  35,460  93 


State  Reformatory : 

Support,  etc .  $40,000  00 

Buildings,  material  for  manufactur¬ 
ing,  relaying  sewer,  furnishing,  etc.  118 , 384  76 


Juvenile  delinquents: 

Support .  $75,000  04 

Impro-vung  dormitories .  25,000  00 


State  Industrial  school : 

Support .  $85,000  00 

Rebuilding  female  department .  20,000  00 

Fitting  and  furnishing  shops  and 

for  material .  11,250  00 


House  of  Refuge  for  Women: 

Salaries  of  officers .  $5,000  00 

Support .  15,700  00 

Grounds,  grading  and  fencing .  25,000  00 

Stable . • .  .  .  .  5 , 000  00 

Transportation .  1 , 800  00 


112,000  00 


53,460  93 


158,384  76 


100,000  04 


116,250  00 


52,500  00 


Carried  forward 


$4,428,969  43 
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Brought  forward .  $4, 428, 989  43 

Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts  : 

Salaries  of  officers .  $6,991  66 

Support .  22,000  22 

For  new  asylum .  5,000  00 

- -  38,991  88 

State  Prisons. 

Auburn  : 

Support .  $136,594  92 

Hollow-ware  plant.  .  .  .  27,500  00 

Manufacturing  pur- 

j^oses .  565,481  66 

-  $729,576  58 

Clinton  : 

Support .  $93,018  62 

Manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  .  419,373  89 

Ordinary  repairs .  5,475  00 

Extraordinary  repairs,  5,286  48 

Stone  wall .  2,829  41 

School-house  .  1,250  00 

Awardfor  cutting  wood,  192  76 

-  527,426  16 

Sing  Sing  : 

Support .  $164,607  58 

Stove  plant  and  ma¬ 
terial  .  55,000  00 

Laundry  .  19,000  00 

.  Manufacturing  boots 

and  shoes .  83,500  00 

Ordinal^  repairs .  13,000  00 

Rebuilding  burned 

shops .  4,000  00 

Water  supply .  1,500  00 

Additional  instruction,  250  00 

-  340,857  58 

Salary  of  superin¬ 
tendent  .  $6 , 000  00 

Clerk  hire .  3 , 000  00 

Messenger  and  contin¬ 
gent  expenses .  1,465  19 

-  10,465  19 

Carried  forward . $1,608,325  51  $4,462,961  31 
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Brought  forward . $1,608,325  51  $4,462,961  31 

Agent  for  discharged 

convicts,  salary .  $2,500  00 

Expenses .  5,000  00 

-  7,500  00 

Transportation  of  convicts . .  '  12,697  94 

-  1,628,523  45 


Penitentiaries. 

For  support  of  convicts  and 
for  money  and  clothing 
furnished  discharged  con¬ 
victs  in  the  following 
counties  : 


Albanv  . 

$2,192  44 

Erie  . 

2,714  25 

Kings . 

7,905  16 

Monroe  . 

1,262  37 

New  York . 

15,647  61 

Onondaga . 

2,690  66 

r  support  of  tramps  : 

■  Albany . . 

$5,277  42 

Erie  . 

6,138  29 

Kings . 

7,163  14 

Monroe . 

3,670  93 

Onondaga . 

1,797  00 

$32,412  49 


24,046  78 


Arresting  criminals  and  fugitives  from  justice 


56,459  27 
3,350  00 


State  Tax  —  {Canal). 

Proceeds  of  mill  tax  of  1886,  levied  for  canal  pur¬ 
poses  .  2,148^928  31 


General  Fund. 

Transfer  for  interest  on  money  in 

sury  . 

For  bond  belonging  to  school  fund 


trea- 

$4,02505 
1,871  00 

-  5,896  05 


Carried  forward 


$8,306,118  39 
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Brought  forward 


$8,306,118  39 


Miscellaneous  and  Temporary  Expenses. 


Deaf-Mute’s  Journal . 

School-houses  on  Indian  reservations: 

Allegany .  $190  00 

Cattaraugus .  1 , 196  50 

Onondaga .  964  44 


Repairing  roads,  Onondaga  reservation .  . 

Books  for  town  of  Portville . 

Settling  State  boundaiy  in  Raritan  bay .  . 
Expenses  of  transfer  of  board  of  audit.  . 

Commission  on  Code  of  Evidence  . 

Gettysburg  monuments  . 

Publishing  Sullivan’s  expedition . 

Commission  to  locate  asylum  in  northern 

New  York . 

Commission  on  death  penalty . 

Award  for  services  in  old  Capitol . 

Award  for  services  in  State  hall . 

Expenses  of  board  of  supervisors  of  Che¬ 
mung  county,  convicting,  for  murder: 


Joseph  Abbott .  $4,355  42 

Edmund  Simmons  ....  2,450  46 

William  Menken .  2,230  49 


$650 


2,350 
1,483 
45 
729 
200 
1 , 389 
4,844 
4,833 


2,176 

177 

1,060 

3,638 


00 


94 

01 

45 

97 

00 

90 

48 

37 

88 

34 

50 

14 


o7 


32,616 


35 


Moneys  Advanced  and  Refunded,  which  had  been 
Pre’shously  Paid,  or  were  to  be  Paid,  into  the 


Tre.\sury  : 

Bank  Department. 

Superintendent,  salary .  $5,000  00 

Deputy  Superintendent .  3,791  68 

Clerk  hire .  4,160  00 

Messenger .  1,268  36 

Night  watchman .  240  00 

Examination  of  banks,  printing,  etc .  6,474  32 


20,934  36 


Carried  forward .  $8,359,669  10 

9 
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Brouglit  foward 


$8,359,669  10 


L isu) 'a nee  Dejxi rtment. 

Supeiiutendent,  salary .  $7,000  00 

Deputy  Superintendent .  4 , 500  00 

Clerk  hire .  40 , 488  30 

Stenographer .  1 , 200  00 

Messenger .  900  00 

Night  Tvatchman .  885  00 

Examining  insurance  companies,  print¬ 
ing,  postage  and  office  exjDenses .  15,653  74 


BaiJroad  Cvmmu^ioners. 

Commissioners,  salaries  and  exj^enses  .  .  .  $24,630  41 

Secretary,  salary .  3,999  99 

Inspector,  salary  and  expenses .  3,337  36 

Bridge  engineer .  1,800  00 

Accountant,  clerks  and  stenographer.  .  .  .  8,789  03 

Marshal .  1,500  00 

Printing,  postage,  stationeiy,  express 
charges,  and  printing,  hthographing 
and  binding  extra  coj^ies  of  annual 
report  .  18,386  46 


Public  Admin mtrafo rs. 

Paid  by  order  of  court .  $258  55 

Costs  and  assessments .  299  36 


Gas-Light  Companies. 

Salary  and  expenses  of  inspectors  of  gas-meters 


70,577  04 


62,443  25 


557  91 
2,500  00 


County  Treasurers. 

Taxes  on  non-resident  lands  returned  to 


comptroller’s  office .  $41 , 231  78 

Tax  sale  expenses .  97  98 


Refunded. 

Eedemption  of  lands  sold  for  taxes .  8,669  90 

Erroneous  i^ayment  of  taxes .  53,924  24 

Taxes  for  roads .  214  90 


Total  payments  on  account  of  General  Fund 
Carried  forward . 


.104,138  80 
$8,599,886  10 
$8,599,886  10 
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Brought  forward . 

Sundry  Funds. 
Common  School  Fund: 

Capital . 

Revenue . 

Literature  Fund: 

Capital . 

Revenue  . 

United  States  Deposit  Fund: 

Capital . 

Revenue . 

College  Land  Scrip  Fund: 

Revenue . 

Military  Record  Fund: 

Revenue  . 

Total  payments . 


$8,599,886  10 


$2,878  65 
251,640  51 

-  254,519  16 

$246,000  00 
64,554  51 

-  310,554  51 

$142,564  04 
201,459  81 

-  344,023  85 

.  19,327  63 

.  1 , 574  71 

.  $9,529,885  96 
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TREASURY,  1888. 

Estimated  Revenue. 

Applicable  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government,  not  including  Schools 
or  Canals,  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1,  1887. 

Nine-tenths  of  a  mill  tax,  for  support  of  government.  .  $3,025,015  36 
Balances  due  from  county  treasurers,  September  30, 

1887,  on  the  tax  of  1886  .  54,204  50 

Tax  on  corporations .  1,200,000  00 

Auction  duty .  18,000  00 

Salt  duty .  59 , 000  00 

State  prison  earnings . 1,200,000  00 

Arrears  and  interest  of  non-resident  taxes .  125,000  00 

Fees  of  public  offices .  31,000  00 

Interest  on  treasury  deposits .  35 , 000  00 

Sale  of  lands .  25,000  00 

From  banks,  for  expenses  of  Bank  Department .  20 , 000  00 

From  insurance  companies,  for  expenses  of  Insurance 

Department .  100,000  00 

From  railroad  companies,  for  salaries  of  Railroad 

Commissioners,  clerk  hire,  printing  reports,  etc  ....  60 , 000  00 

From  gas-light  companies,  for  salary  of  inspector  of 

gas-meters .  2,500  00 

Special  tax  to  pay  additional  compensation  of  Justices 
Supreme  Court,  Second  District,  stenographer  in 
Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Districts,  and 

salary  and  expenses  of  shore  inspector .  52 , 200  00 

Collateral  inheritance  tax .  500,000  00 

Organization  tax .  200,000  00 

Fees  of  notaries .  30,000  00 

Miscellaneous . 5,000  00 


$6,741,919  86 
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Estimated  Payments. 

Ba>^ed  upon  Ajjprojji'iations  in  force  October  1,  1887, 
Expensei-i  of  Government  and  other  purponeii,  for 
commencing  October  1,  1887. 

Salaries  of  tlie  officers  of  government,  and  of  the  clerks 

in  the  public  offices . 

Salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 

expenses . 

Salaries  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

exj^enses  . 

For  libraries . 

Expenses  of  the  General  Term,  Supreme  Court . 

Compensation  of  members  and  officers  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  . 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Legislature . 

Expenses  of  the  public  offices . 

Apprehension  of  criminals . 

Apprehension  of  fugitives  from  justice . 

Compensation  of  the  criers  and  attendants  of  the  Court 

of  Appeals . 

State  Assessors,  services  and  expenses . 

Advances  to  county  treasurers  for  taxes  on  non-resi¬ 
dent  lands  returned  to  the  Comptroller’s  office . 

Insurance  Department,  salaries  and  exj^enses . 

Bank  Department,  salaries  and  expenses . 

Inspector  of  gas-meters,  for  salary . 

Board  of  Claims,  salaries  and  expenses . 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration . 

Repayment  of  money  to  purchasers  for  redemption  of 

land  sold  for  taxes . 

Repa^mient  of  money  erroneously  paid  for  taxes . 

Repayment  of  money  in  cases  of  failure  of  title  to  lands 
sold  bv  the  State . 

t/ 

Repayment  of  money  paid  into  the  treasury  through 

mistake  . 

Quarantine  Commissioners,  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Expenses  of  public  lands . 

Postage  of  official  letters . 

Stationery  for^the  public  offices . 


for  Ordinary 
the  fiscal  year 

$216,413  09 

89,697  84 

342,284  54 
8,634  00 
4,079  62 

365,645  21 
46,339  17 
31,094  14 
2,150  00 

3.500  00 

9,300  00 
9,468  23 

90,000  00 
113,842  69 
21,299  32 

2.500  00 
31,124  57 
17,761  92 

60,000  00 
117,032  30 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 
15,654  92 
2,057  85 
8,404  39 
7,652  04 


$1,619,935  84 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward .  $1,619,935  84 

Trausportation  of  the  journals  and  documents  of  the 
Legislature,  23ackages  for  the  public  offices,  and 

expense  of  boxes .  5 , 644  40 

Ex2)enses  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  salaries 

of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaiy,  etc .  11,872  54 

Expenses  of  the  State  Library .  20,679  52 

Repairs,  etc.,  of  the  Executive  mansion .  11,519  25 

Superintendent  of  weights  and  measures .  300  00 

State  Entomologist,  salary  and  expenses .  2,416  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 

History .  32 , 000  38 

Natural  History  of  the  State,  for  printing,  drawings, 

etc .  981  00 

State  Geologist,  for  compensation  for  authorship,  for 

clerk  hire,  expenses,  etc . :  .  . .  .  1 , 300  00 

New  Capitol,  and  other  public  buildings,  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  etc .  165,472  61 

Expenses  of  the  State  prisons .  1,240,735  16 

SujDerintendent  of  State  Prisons,  for  salary,  expenses 

and  clerk  hire .  10,564  33 

Repayment  of  the  State  prison  contractor’s  deposits . .  500  00 

Transportation  of  convicts .  14,427  35 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals .  356,897  63 

Maintenance  of  convicts  confined  in  penitentiaries ....  45 , 983  90 

Expenses  of  the  National  Guard,  etc .  601,492  13 

Albany  armory .  80 , 000  00 

Brooklvn  armorv .  50,000  00 

Trov  armorv .  928  34 

X. 

Elmira  armorv . .  28 , 744  57 

Syracuse  armory .  16,000  00 

Kingston  armorv .  1,000  00 

Flushing  armory .  3 , 000  00 

Saratoga  Springs  armory .  25 , 000  00 

Mount  Vernon  armory .  20 , 000  00 

Hoosick  Falls  armory .  25,000  00 

Binghamton  military  store-house .  13,899  00 

Repairs  of  arsenals  and  armories .  19,378  64 

Expenses  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs .  68,000  00 

Agricultural  societies .  49,162  27 


Carried  forward .  $4,542,834  86 
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Brought  forward .  $4,542,834  86 

Indian  affairs .  1,383  03 

Pilot  commissioners .  6 , 663  89 

Compensation  of  the  keeper  of  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters,  repairs  to  joroperty,  etc .  1 , 000  00 

Rej^orts  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Supreme  Court, 

for  exchange  with  other  States .  634  45 

Printing  for  the  State .  39 , 103  01 

Costs  of  suits,  etc .  3,800  09 

Awards  of  Board  of  Claims .  97 , 655  69 


Choritable  Tnxtifafions,  etc. 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the 


Insane  .  $179,891  56 

Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane .  17,716  72 

Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  ....  193,392  79 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica .  76,854  13 

Binghamton  Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane,  57,5-19  98 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind .  71,773  02 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Batavia .  49,500  00 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New 

York  .  123,356  15 

St.  Lawn-ence  Asylum  for  Insane .  188 , 458  09 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of 

Deaf-Mutes,  New  York .  56,500  09 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 

Mutes,  Malone .  56,224  21 

Housfe  of  Refuge  for  Women .  104,300  00 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 

Mutes,  Rome .  92,811  18 

Le  Couteulx  St.  ^Mary’s  Institution  for 
the  Improyed  Instruction  of  Deaf- 

Mutes  at  Buffalo .  43 , 454  82 

Western  New  Y"ork  Institution  for  Deaf- 

Mutes,  Rochester .  42,114  22 

St.  Joseph’s  Institution  for  the  Improved 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  at  Fordham,  71 , 905  93 

•  State  Industrial  School .  213,000  00 

State  Reformatory,  Elmira .  165,553  24 


Carried  forward 


$1,804,356  04  $4,693,075  02 
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Brought  forward  . $1 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 

Delinquents  . 

State  Asylum  for  Idiots . 

Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 

Women  . , . *. . 

Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Desti¬ 
tute  Indian  Children . 

Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane .... 
State  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  Bath, 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  salary 
of  secretary,  office  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  . 

State  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  salary 
and  expenses . 


,804,356  04  84,693,075  02 

108,289  81 
99,500  00 

49,936  67 

14,089  73 
64,000  00 
110,000  00 

12,367  45 
6,000  12 


2,268,539  82 


For  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  for  salaries,  clerk 

hire  and  other  expenses .  67 , 245  63 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries . .  48,132  95 

Interest  on  money  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the 

specific  funds  .  2 , 500  00 

State  paupers,  etc . .  56,723  11 

Normal  School  at  New  Paltz .  3,500  00 

Normal  School  at  Buffalo .  21,903  23 

Normal  School  at  Fredonia .  2,025  70 

Normal  School  at  Oswego .  1,577  79 

Normal  School  at  Oneonta .  45,000  00 

Normal  School  at  Greneseo .  2,966  40 

Normal  School  at  Brockport .  40,580  81 

For  suppljfing  Deaf-Mutes’  Journal  to  deaf  and  dumb 

persons  of  the  State  .  975  00 

For  services  and  expenses  in  prosecuting  war  claims 

against  the  United  States  .  3,644  07 

Hudson  River  improvement.  .  . .  15,240  34 

Forest  Commission . .  42 , 330  33 

Road  Commissioners,  for  non-resident  taxes  returned 

to  Comptroller’s  office .  800  00 

Shore  Inspector,  for  salary  and  expenses .  27,227  71 

Stenographers  of  Supreme  Court .  18,531  99 

Factory  Inspectors’  salaries  and  expenses .  14 , 980  14 


Carried  forward 


$7,377,500  04 
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Brought  forward . .  §7 , 377 , 500  04 

Oyster  Protector,  salaries  and  expenses . *.  2,415  02 

Electric  Subway  Commission,  salaries  and  expenses...  50,732  53 

For  payment  of  Indian  annuities .  7,361  67 

For  maintenance  of  State  agency  for  discharged  convicts,  7 , 500  00 

Prison  Labor  Commission . .  1,539  61 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Wasson,  interest  on  Xew  Capitol  certificate 

for  lands  purchased .  600  00 

State  Board  of  Health .  30 , 423  92 

For  Agricultural  Experiment  Station .  20,000  00 

For  the  protection  of  public  lands,  ascertaining  value 

of  such  lands,  assessments  of  State  property,  etc.. .  .  17,284  74 

Game  and  fish  protectors,  compensation  and  expenses,  15,591  00 

For  the  construction  of  reservoii's  on  the  Independence 

and  Beaver  rivers,  Lewis  county,  etc .  1 , 625  06 

State  Boundarv  Commissioners .  1 , 569  36 

«  ' 

State  Dairv  Commissioners .  81 , 839  58 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  salaries  and  expenses,  16,118  64 
Civil  Service  Commission,  for  salaries  and  expenses. .  .  27,922  98 

For  the  prevention  of  disease  among  cattle .  20,000  00 

F or  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  expenses, 

payment  of  awards,  interest  on  bonds,  etc .  30 , 000  00 

For  expenses  of  commissioners  to  confer  with  Pnited 

States  authorities . > .  1 , 498  00 

For  the  payment  of  lands  purchased  upon  partition 

sales .  6,000  00 

For  the  construction  of  a  channel  or  canal  between  the 
waters  of  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  Bays,  Suffolk 

county .  26,445  39 

For  improvement  of  Grass  river .  2,097  71 

For  di-ainage  and  filling  up  lock  of  abandoned  Che¬ 
mung  canal  at  Corning . 2,317  27 

For  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school-houses  on  the 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus  and  Onondaga  Indian 
reservations  . .  1,949  06 


For  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  of  Chemung 
for  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  convict  in  the  New 
York  State  Reformatorv,  indicted  for  offenses  com- 


mitted  during  the  time  of  imprisonment .  1 , 410  00 

For  purchase  of  new  great  seal .  200  00 

For  preserving  records  of  State  survey .  354  73 

Carried  forward .  $7,752,296  31 

10 
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Brought  forward .  S7, 752, 296  31 

For  protection  of  east  hank  of  Hudson  river  at 

Lansinghurgh .  3,210  72 

For  expense  of  printing  and  binding  Session  Law’s.  .  .  3,000  00 

For  repairing  channel  of  Falls  creek,  in  the  village  of 

Havana . . .  1 , 398  25 

For  completion  of  slope-w’all  on  the  south  side  of 

feeder  of  abandoned  Chemung  canal,  at  Corning.  .  .  .  11,743  33 

7 

For  digging  a  ditch  from  culvert  No.  1,  under  the  Erie 

canal,  in  Wavne  countv .  300  00 

For  repairing  and  reconstructing  the  banks  and 

channel  of  Glen  creek,  in  the  village  of  Watkins.  .  .  .  2,508  76 

For  expenses  of  commissioners  appointed  to  determine 
the  positions  and  movements  of  the  troops  of  this 
State  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettvsburg . .  79,100  00 

ft,  C_?  7 

For  support  and  maintenance  of  a  course  of  free 

instruction  in  natural  historv .  4 , 382  83 

For  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges  on  the  Ouondaga, 

St.  Begis,  Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  Indian 

reservations'. . *  8,425  72 

For  preparing,  compiling  and  publishing  the  journals 
and  records  of  military  expedition  of  1779,  under 

General  Sullivan .  Ill  88 

For  repavment  of  sums  paid  into  the  treasurv  bv 

-L  ft/  X  ft/  ft/ 

public  administrators,  under  section  2,747  of  the 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure . .  10,211  12 

For  fees  of  surrogates  in  furnishing  Secretary  of  State 
certified  copies  of  letters  of  administration,  copies 
of  wills  probated  in  other  states  and  subsequently 

filed  in  this  State .  436  50 

For  books  for  surrogates  of  counties,  under  the  col¬ 
lateral  tax  laws .  592  00 

For  the  payment  of  bonds  of  State  Reservation  of 

Niagara,  maturing  July  1,  1888 .  100,000  00 

For  expenses  of  commission  to  locate  asylum  in  North¬ 
ern  New’  York .  1 , 256  24 

For  expenses  of  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Legislature  the  most  humane  and  approved 
method  of  carrvin"  into  effect  the  sentence  of  death 

ft/  O 

in  capital  cases .  322  66 


Carried  forward 


$8,048,296  32 
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Brought  forward .  |8 , 048 , 296  32 

For  expenses  of  commission  in  the  settlement  of  terri¬ 
torial  disputes  in  regard  to  lands  under  water  in 

Raritan  bay .  270  03 

For  expenses  of  commission  appointed  to  examine  the 

act  to  establish  a  Code  of  Evidence .  4,610  10 

For  expenses  in  the  distribution  of  the  Code  of  Public 

Instruction  to  the  several  school  districts .  18,000  00 

For  the  promotion  of  dairy  agriculture .  1 , 000  00 

For  the  maintenance  of  Farmers’  institutes .  _  6 , 000  00 

For  protection  of  sewer  in  the  village  of  Horseheads, 

Chemung  county .  i,8'J2  76 

For  enlarging,  straightening,  deepening  and  dredging 

outlet  of  Crooked  lake .  19,819  75 

For  deepening  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  lake .  20,158  32 

For  the  establishment  of  deer  parks  in  the  Catskill 

regions . , .  5 , 000  00 

For  the  construction  of  a  lift  or  swing  bridge  over  the 

Erie  canal  in  Brockport .  12 , 000  00 

For  distribution  to  academies,  chap.  709,  Laws  of  1887  60,000  00 

For  the  completion  of  records  of  New  York  volunteers 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  for  the  collection 

and  preservation  of  battle-flags,  relics,  etc .  20 , 000  00 

For  the  survey  and  location  of  certain  disputed 
boundary  lines  of  lots  in  the  north  half  of  Arthor- 

boro  Patent .  200  CO 

For  the  purchase  and  care  of  the  Senate  House  prop¬ 
erty  at  Kingston  .  12,000  00 

For  reimbursing  the  city  of  New  Y^ork  for  amounts  in 
and  attending  the  prosecution  of  persons  charged 

with  bribery .  17, 209  42 

For  salaries  of  School  Commissioners .  305  55 

For  miscellaneous  balances  of  appropriations .  305  72 


$8,187,067  97 

Estimated  revenue .  $6,741,919  86 

Add  apparent  surplus,  Sept.  30,  1887,  3,326,417  81 

10,068,337  67 
$1,881  269  70 


Estimated  surplus  September  30,  1888 
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SCHEDULE  showitir/  tlia  awoant  of  the  one  and  euihtij o)ie-hnndredtht< 
tax  levied  Ui  1886  on  the  real  and.  pemotud  property  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  viz. :  For  general  pajpo^e.^,  one  and  ttvelve  0}i e-hundredths  of  a 
mill,  and  for  canal  pjirposes  sixty-eUfht  one-hundredths  of  a  mill,  irith  the 
expenses  of  collection.  a}id  the  amount  payable  into  the  treasury ;  also  the 


amount  of  unpaid  taxes  returned  to  the  Comptrollers  office  and  admitted. 


COUNTIES. 

Amount  of 
tax. 

Fees  of 
county 
treasurers 
and  counties. 

Net 

proceeds. 

1 

Taxes 

I’eturned  and^ 
admitted.  ^ 

Albany . 

$150,205  33 

$1,498  44 

$148,706  89 

$361  53 

Allef?.any . 

25,305  15 

248  91 

25,0.56  24 

414  56 

Broome . 

.37,268  38 

372  53 

36,895  85 

15  10  1 

Cattaraugus . 

27,776  23 

277  76 

27,498  47 

C'ayuga . 

53,9.31  73 

500  00 

5  b  431  73 

ChautaiKiua . 

44,623  61 

446  24 

44^177  .37 

Chemung . 

32,314  75 

323  15 

31,991  60 

19  84 

Chenango  . 

31,460  48 

314  60 

31,145  88 

Clinton  . 

17,405  13 

155  87 

17,249  26 

1,817  74 

Columbia . 

.53,061  61 

500  00 

.52,561  61 

Cortland . 

19,367  67 

191  80 

1947.5  87 

187  51 

Delaware . 

24,238  27 

242  38 

23,995  89 

382  65 

Dutchess . 

77,542  21 

500  00 

77,042  21 

Erie . 

216,801  62 

2,000  00 

214 "801  62 

Essex  . 

18,705  25 

98  03 

18 ; 607  22 

8,902  08 

Franklin . 

14,367  91 

72  10 

14,295  81 

8,0.53  91 

Fulton . 

14,464  42 

144  64 

14,319  78 

754  53 

Genesee . 

37,129  79 

371  26 

36,758  .53 

4  30 

Greene . 

24,204  93 

242  05 

23,962  88 

1,678  58 

Hamilton . 

2,047  12 

2,047  12 

26.386  16 

Herkimer . 

41^001  04 

410  01 

40,. 591  03 

4,876  iO 

Jefferson . 

41,. 592  56 

415  93 

41,176  63 

Kings . 

.581,282  87 

2,000  00 

579 ; 282  87 

39,855  25 

T  .ewis . 

15,728  69 

157  29 

15,571  40 

Livingston . 

43,883  55 

438  84 

43,444  71 

Madison . 

34,416  .53 

344  17 

34,072  36 

Monroe . 

144,576  98 

500  00 

144,076  98 

Mo7itgoniery 

39^994  52 

399  95 

39,594  .57 

New  York . 

2,590,607  25 

2,. 590, 607  25 

Niagara . 

45,429  45 

445  06 

44,984  39 

923  68 

Oneida, . 

102,350  57 

500  00 

101,8.50  .57 

Onond.aga . 

108,806  59 

500  00 

108,306  .59 

Onta.i’io  ...  . 

51,142  59 

500  00 

.50,642  59 

Orange  . 

74.695  26 

500  00 

74,195  26 

302  32 

OrlHM.ns . 

25,. 804  34 

258  04 

25,. 546  30 

Oswerj'o 

40,372  45 

403  72 

39,968  73 

38,799  15 

387  99 

38,411  16 

Pntna.m  . 

13,307  07 

133  07 

13,174  00 

Queens  . .  . 

76,510  62 

500  00 

76,010  62 

Rensselaer 

107,480  95 

500  00 

106,980  95 

Richmond . 

20,943  23 

84  88 

20,858  35 

12,4.55  22 

Rockland . 

23,905  89 

239  06 

23,666  83 

2,833  42 

Saratoga  . 

40,278  04 

398  95 

39,879  09 

382  65 

Seheneeta  d  V 

22,193  11 

221  93 

21,971  18 

Schoharie  . 

18,022  93 

180  23 

17,842  70 

'26  34 

Schuyler . 

12,175  32 

121  75 

12,053  .57 

21  84 

Seneca . 

26,577  90 

265  78 

26,312  12 

75  56 

St.  Lawrence . 

41,591  64 

.371  24 

41,220  40 

4,377  95 

Steuben . 

39, .448  29 

393  30 

39,054  99 

118  58 

Snfl'olk 

I  30,394  75 

303  95 

30,090  80 

Sniliva.n. 

9,589  18 

95  89 

9,493  29 

Tiog.a.  . 

1  21,030  21 

210  30 

20,819  91 

Tompkins . 

27,103  35 

271  02 

26,832  33 

164  52 

Ulster . 

44,223  02 

417  44 

43,805  58 

1,886  72 

Warren . 

i  11,698  25 

87  08 

11,611  17 

2,662  58 

Washington . 

,  39,829  21 

397  62 

39,431  .59 

66  94 

Wa.vne 

44,598  26 

445  98 

44,152  28 

"W  G  f  r  *  Q  f  A  r 

142  ()92  29 

1,426  92 

141,265  37 

Wyoming . 

25,892  74 

255  37 

25,637  37 

355  33 

Vnt.es 

22,235  99 

222  36 

22,013  63 

Total . 

1  $5,804,428  22 
i 

$24,204  88 

$5,780,223  34 

$120,. 363  79 

Taxes  on 
State,  wild 
or  fores" 
lands. 


SI,  971  99 
1,494  1.5 
202  97 


4.480  9.3 
117  16 


()7  2.5 


89  69 


.592  58 
327  60 


$9,350  32 
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PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

Statement  Showing  the  Amount  Paid  to  Persons  Employed  in  the 
Public  Oeeices  During  the'  Ykyr  Ending  September  30,  1887,  also 
THEIR  Present  Annual  Salaries. 

Governor's  Office. 

Amount  paid.  Present  salary. 


Present  clerks: 


I.  F.  Cragin . 

Thomas  Newcomb . 

D.  M.  Brice . 

C.  A.  Earl,  messenger . 

W.  T.  O’Connor,  messenger. 

Late  clerk: 

J.  P.  Eustace . 

Extra  clerical  service . 


Present  clerks: 

W.  S.  AVaterburv . 

C.  V.  Hooper . 

Frank  White . 

C.  C.  Hampel . 

Benjamin  Haag . 

J.  T.  Tracey . 

Albert  Cornwall . 

C.  H.  Hyde . 

J.  D.  Moon . 

Randolph  Botts . 

W.  L.  Markell . 

W.  R.  Thompson,  messenger 
Extra  clerical  service . 


Present  clerks: 

W.  E.  Merriman, . 

S.  W.  Park . 

Carried  forward .  $5 , 025  00 


SI, 950  00 

$2,000  00 

1,875  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

700  00 

720  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

'  766  70 

800  00 

750  00 

1,479  17 

810,520  87 

f  State. 

$2,500  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

1,690  00 

1,620  00 

1,590  00 

1,620  00 

1,590  00 

1,620  00 

1,410  00 

1,440  00 

1,290  00 

1,320  00 

1,290  00 

1,320  00 

1,290  00 

1,320  00 

1,290  00  • 

1,320  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

436  33 

$19,176  33 

ff-e. 

82,625  00 

2,700  00 

2,400  00 

2,400  00 
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Amount  paid. 

Present  salary. 

Brought  forward . 

.  $5,025 

00 

Geo.  Seeley . 

1/ 

.  2,200 

00 

$2,200 

00 

W.  H.' Sanger . 

.  2,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

F.  N.  Chase . 

.  1,699 

98 

1,700 

00 

J.  J.  Walsh . ■ . 

1,600 

00 

1,600 

00 

M.  B.  Williams . 

.  1,500 

00 

1,500 

00 

G.  W.  Bliss . 

.  1,500 

00 

1 , 500 

00 

D.  J.  Dewon . 

.  1,550 

00 

1 , 500 

00 

H.  E.  Cole . 

.  1,500 

00 

1 , 500 

00 

M.  G.  Graham . 

.  1,387 

50 

1,400 

00 

W.  K.  Brown . 

.  1,312 

50 

1 , 350 

00 

F.  B.  Holdridge . 

.  1,312 

50 

1,350 

00 

F.  H.  Brandow . 

.  1,275 

00 

1,300 

00 

Prine  Cavert . 

.  1,325 

00 

1,300 

00 

0.  V.  B.  Taylor . 

. .  1,275 

00 

i,aoo 

00 

H.  A.  Yanderpoel . 

.  1,325 

00 

1,300 

00 

E.  D.  Thompson . 

.  1,275 

00 

1,300 

00 

G.  R.  Kehoe . 

.  677 

98 

1,200 

00 

J.  J.  Fitzgerald . 

.  627 

98 

1,000 

00 

W.  Me  4y army,  messenger . 

.  800 

00 

800 

00 

Late  clerks: 

E.  T.  Stokes . 

.  625 

00 

YC  H.  Van  Allen . 

.  187 

50 

$31 , 980 

94 

Clerks  in 

Canal  Department. 

G.  H.  Birchall . 

.  $1,966 

66 

1,900 

00 

E.  T.  Stokes . 

.  650 

CO 

. 1,300 

00 

Late  clerk: 

J.  R.  Powers . 

.  558 

74 

YTlliam  Smith,  messenger.  .  .  . 

.  186 

67 

280 

00 

AVilliam  McAyanny,  messenger 

. •.  .  .  .  200 

00 

200 

00 

C.  P.  Larkin,  late  messenger.  . 

.  29 

55 

$3,591  62 


Treat^urefa  Office. 

Present  clerks: 


K.  G.  Milks .  $3,400  00  3,000  00 

P.  H.  Backus .  2,399  99  2,400  00 
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Amount  paid. 


Brougiit  forward .  $5,799  99 

J.  H.  Schooley .  2 , 000  00 

J.  E.  Hathway .  1 , 500  00 

AV.  C.  Haclmev . •. .  1 , 200  00 

S.  V.  B.  Swann,  messenger .  1,090  00 


$11,589  99 


Office  of  Attorney -General. 

Present  clerks: 


J.  AA\  Hogan .  $3,366  56 

J.  E.  Baumes  . .  2,153  33 

E.  A.  Bedell .  2,000  00 

AV.  M.  Thomas .  1,700  00 

M.  H.  Quirk .  1 , 600  00 

AA^  E.  Be  Lano .  1 , 600  00 

P.  A\  Eansom .  1,471  77 


$13,891  66 


Office  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
Present  clerks: 


J.  P.  Alasterson .  $1,833  34 

H.  C.  Parsons .  1,766  66 

C.  H.  AVliitbeck .  400  00 


$4,000  00 


Dejyartment  of  Public  [nstructiou . 


Present  clerks: 

J.  AA^.  Bentley .  $2 , 400  00 

G.  B.  AA"eaver.“? .  2,200  00 

T.  H.  Ferris .  1 , 800  00 

AA4  J.  Kern  an .  1,200  00 

E.  D.  Shea .  1 , 200  00 

B.  B.  L.  McCulloch,  messenger .  476  67 

A.  J.  Oliver,  porter .  135  00 


$9,411  67 


Present  salary. 

$2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 


2,400  00 
2,400  00 
2,000  00 
1,700  00 
1,-600  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 


2,000  00 
1,800  00  ' 
1,200  00 


2,400  00 
2,200  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
640  00 
540  00 
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Office  of  Court  of  Appeals. 


Amount  paid. 

Gorham  Parks .  $2,200  00 

R.  M.  Barber .  1,708  34 

G.  E.  Baker .  1 , 500  00 

W.  Honig,  clerk  and  messenger . 966  66 


$6,375  00 


Insurance  Department. 


Michael  Shannon,  chief  examiner .  $4,500  00 

M.  H.  Robertson,  chief  clerk .  4,000  00 

J.  A.  Horan,  examiner .  2,500  00 

J.  S.  Paterson,  actuary .  2,500  00 

H.  D.  Appleton .  2,000  00 

Isaac  Yanderpoel .  1 , 833  30 

W.  H.  McCall . . .  1,800  00 

J.  E.  Cross .  1,650  00 

M.  8.  Eustace .  1,650  00 

M.  A.  Nolan .  1,500  00 

C.  R.  DeFreest .  1,625  00 

James  Baldwin .  1,440  00 

Nathaniel  Hyatt .  1,440  00 

J.  H.  G  Connell .  1 , 440  00 

M.  B.  Osborne .  1 , 440  00 

T.  J.  Bannon .  1,440  00 

John  Bowe .  1,320  00 

Alexander  Clark .  1 , 200  00 

A.  L.  Tompkins .  1,000  00 

John  Gibson .  1,100  00 

Richard  Goerderler,  assistant  examiner,  1,500  00 

J.  H.  Birmingham,  stenographer .  1,200  00 

T.  F.  Behan,  messenger  .  900  00 

John  Kennedy,  night  watchman .  885  00 

F.  Y.  Liston,  type  writer .  710  00 

Late  Clerk: 

C.  B.  Smith .  ■  300  00 


$42,873  30 


Present  salary. 
$2,200  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 


4.500  00 
4,000  00 

2.500  00  ' 

2.500  00 
2,000  00 
1,975  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 

1.500  00 
1,775  00 
1,440  00 
1,440  00 
1,440  00 
1,  ‘440  00 
1,440  00 
1,440  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 

900  00 
900  00 
800  00 
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Bank  Department. 


Amount  paid. 

Present  salary. 

E.  A.  Werner . 

$2,210  00 

$2,040  00 

L.  F.  Cahill . 

1,950  00 

1,800  00 

J.  D.  Moriarty,  messenger  . . 

1,268  36 

1,280  00 

$5,428  36 

Board  of  Claimi^ 

E.  M.  Holbrook,  clerk . 

$3,000  00 

3,000  00 

W.  E.  Young,  deputy . 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

F.  G.  Jewett,  stenographer  . 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

J.  J.  Bannagan,  messenger . 

800  00 

800  00 

t 

$6,800  00 

Board  of  Biiblic  Ghar'dieft. 

C.  S.  Hoyt,  secretary . 

$3,500  00 

3,500  00 

J.  0.  Fanning,  assistant  secretary . 

2,500  00 

2,500  00 

$6,000  00 

State  Board  of  Health. 

Lewis  Balch,  secretary . 

$3,500  00 

3,500  00 

Frederick  Carman,  assistant . 

2,500  00 

2,500  00 

F.  C.  Curtis . 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

Addison  J.  Gallien . 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

C.  F.  Huddleston . 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

T.  S.  Jones . 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

A.  L.  Mattimore . 

550  00 

600  00 

Fergus  Halpen,  messenger . 

525  00 

600  00 

$12,875  00 

Ba droad  Go m m ismoner.^. 

W.  C.  Hudson,  secretary . 

$3,939  99 

4,000  00 

T.  AY.  Spencer,  inspector . 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

C.  F.  Stowell,  bridge  engineer . 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

E.  B.  Hastings,  assistant  accountant.  .  .  . 

1,890  00 

2,100  00 

S.  Y.  Southard,  assistant  accountant.  .  .  . 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

T.  B.  O’Neill,  marshal . 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

Carried  forward .  $13,289  99 

11 
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Amount  paid. 

Brought  forward .  $13 , 289  99 

E.  C.  McEntee,  stenographer .  983  33 

W.  H.  Terrell,  clerk .  1,500  00 

W.  H.  Lee,  proof-reader .  1,500  00 

Late  accountant: 

H.  M.  Thompson .  1,250  00 


$18,623  32 


New  York  State  Mu^ieum. 


James  Hall,  director .  $3,500  00 

J.  N  Lintner,  entomologist .  2,000  00 

C.  H.  Peck,  botanist .  1,500  00 

Assistants : 

J.  C.  Smock .  2,000  00 

C.  E.  Beecher .  600  00 

Late  assistant: 

J.  W.  Hall .  500  00 


$3,100  00 


Ci  V  it  Ser  f '  ice  Co  m  mis>(io  » . 


Commissioners : 

John  Jay .  $2,333  34 

Augustus  Schoonmaker .  1,500  00 

H.  A.  Richmond .  1,999  95 

William  Potts,  chief  examiner .  1 , 000  00 

C.  B.  Angle,  secretary .  1,500  00 

J.  C.  Birdseye,  clerk .  1,000  00 

Late  examiner: 

J.  C.  Morrison .  2,400  00 


$11,733  29 


Forest  Com m  Usion . 


A.  L.  Train,  secretary .  $2,000  00 

S.  F.  Garmon,  warden .  2,400  00 

William  F.  F ox,  warden .  2 , 000  00 

C.  F.  Carpenter,  inspector .  1,500  00 

J.  B.  Locke,  inspector .  1,000  00 


Present  salary'. 

SI, 200  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 


3.500  00 
2,000  00 

1.500  00 

2,000  00 
600  00 


2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,600  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 


2,400  00 
2,400  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$8,900  00 
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Amount  paid. 

Present  salary. 

Brought  forward .  .  . 

.  $8,900  00 

Foresters : 

John  Clohossy . 

.  480  00 

$480  00 

Robert  Cline . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

Allan  Olmsted . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

Archibald  Muir . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

Michael  Hogan . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

Henry  Studor . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

F.  C.  Parker . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

R.  M.  Kirk . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

William  Flvnn . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

D.  J.  Wilson . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

Gersham  Banker . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

C.  A.  Dayis . 

.  480  00 

480 

00 

C.  P.  Tillinghast . 

.  140  00 

480 

00 

Late  Foresters; 

David  E.  Conley . 

.  40  00 

Russell  MacCarthy . 

.  320  00 

Lewis  Lawton . 

.  320  00 

Henry  Bradley . 

.  340  00 

$15,820  00 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

Commissioners : 

F.  F.  Donovan . 

.  $3 , 250  00 

3,000 

00 

William  Purcell . 

.  2,250  00 

3,000 

00 

Gilbert  Robertson,  Jr. .  . 

.  3,000  00 

3,000 

00 

C.  J.  Madden,  secretary. 

.  2,166  68 

2,000 

00 

$10,666  68 

Dairy 

Commission. 

J.  K.  Brown,  commissioner . 

.  $3,000  00 

3,000 

00 

B.  F.  Van  Valkenburgh, 

assistant .  2 , 041  63 

2,500 

00 

M.  A.  Perry,  assistant  .  . 

.  1 , 649  94 

2,000 

00 

G.  F.  Flanders,  assistant 

.  2,133  34 

2,000 

00 

P.  J.  Sutley,  assistant .  .  . 

.  300  00 

1,800 

00 

G.  B.  Fellows,  clerk,  agent  and  expert.  .  .  1,300  00 

Regular  attorneys  and  counsel: 

L.  S.  Gove . 

.  1,760  00 

Carried  forward 


$12,184  !)1 
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Amount  paid. 

Brought  forward .  $12,184  91 

F.  V.  S.  Oliver .  1 , 190  00 

Risley,  Quinn  &  Perry .  3,163  43 

A.  C.  Salmon .  1,472  96 

E.  B.  Thomas . . .  1 , 942  02 

Additional  services  and  expenses  of 

attorneys .  1,525  28 

Analysts  and  chemists: 

R.  D.  Clark .  2,133  34 

E.  O.  Love .  1,205  50 

S.  A.  Lattimore .  1,110  00 

R.  W.  Moore .  1 , 077  74 

J.  F.  Oetsler .  992  85 

W.  B.  Harbridge .  35  00 

G.  C.  Hodges .  25  00 

C.  D.  Olendorf .  700  00 

Stilwell  &  Gladding .  991  39 

H.  Sage .  460  00 

F.  P.  Vandenburgh .  235  00 

B.  A.  Witthaus .  735  00 

Experts  and  agents: 

A.  D.  Clark .  875  00 

T.  C.  DuBois .  840  00 

T.  R.  Gray .  880  00 

Michael  Calligan .  595  50 

O.  C.  Griffis .  320  00 

C.  S.  Kellogg .  630  00 

T.  B.  Loughlin .  15  00 

Walter  Moeller . 15  00 

W.  W.  Meeter .  880  00 

E.  W.  Martin .  629  95 

Simon  Nusbaum .  855  00 

G.  H.  Palmer .  750  00 

C.  A.  Perrv  .  423  00 

c. 

J.  E.  Ryan .  1,100  00 

Charles  Sears  .  875  00 

W.  J.  Sorogan .  875  00 

W.  G,  Spence .  234  50 

E.  S.  Wilson .  1,155  00 


Carried  forward .  $43,127  37 
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Brought  forward . 

J.  R,  AMieeler . 

S.  J.  White- . 

H.  W.  White . 

John  Wiley . 

Stenographer,  inspectors,  detectives,  etc., 
fifteen  in  all . 


Amount  paid. 

$43,127  37 
983  00 
720  00 
351  00 
417  00 

2,204  54 


$47,802  41 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


C.  F.  Peck,  commissioner .  $3,000  00 

E.  J.  Kean,  chief  clerk .  2,000  00 

W.  J.  Stoops,  clerk .  1,080  00 

D.  E.  Mix,  stenographer .  1,200  00 


$7,280  00 


Factory  Inspector. 


James  Connolly,  inspector .  $2,000  00 

John  Franev,  assistant .  1,500  00 


$3,500  00 


Oyster  Inspector. 

.  $1,000  00 


Present  salary, 


$3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,080  00 
1,200  00 


2,000  00 
1,500  00 


1,000  00 


J.  W.  Mersereau 
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VI. 

ESTIMATED  APPKOPEIATIONS. 

Required  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  for  other  purqooses,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  article  7,  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  and  existing  laws,  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  October',  1888. 

(In  all  cases  where  the  Revised  Statutes  are  referred  to,  see  seventh  edition.) 


Payable  from  the  General  Fund. 

Executive  Department,  etc. : 

Governor,  for  salary,  article  4,  section  4  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  .  $10,000  00 

Lieutenant-Governor,  for  salary,  article  4,  section  8  of 

the  Constitution .  5,000  00 

Private  secretary  to  the  Governor,  for  salary,  chapter 

270,  Laws  of  1882 .  4,000  00 

Compensation  of  clerks,  stenographer  and  messenger 
in  the  Executive  Department,  including  the  military 
secretary  and  messenger,  for  full  compensation, 

chapter  192,  Laws  of  1876 .  10,500  00 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the  government,  Eevised 

Statutes,  volume  1,  page  500 .  4,000  00 

For  apprehension  of  criminals,  Eevised  Statutes,  volume 

1,  page  500 .  1,000  00 

For  apprehension  of  fugitives  from  justice,  Eevised 

Statutes,  volume  1,  page  500 .  1,000  00 

For  repairs  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Governor’s 

house .  2 , 000  00 

Court  of  Appeals : 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  chapter  203,  Laws  of  1870,  and  chapter 
718,  Laws  of  1881,  and  chapter  76,  Laws  of  1887.  .  .  84,500  00 

State  Eeporter,  for  salary,  chapter  541,  Laws  of  1872,  5,000  00 

State  Eeporter,  for  clerk  hire,  chapter  192,  Laws  of  1876,  2 , 000  00 

Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  salary,  chapter  718, 

Laws  of  1871 .  5,000  00 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  salary, 

chapter  541,  Laws  of  1872 .  3,000  00 

Carried  forward .  $137,000  00 
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Brought  forward . . .  $137 , 000  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  salaries,  chapter  541,  Laws  of  1872,  chapter  101, 

Laws  of  1883,  and  chapter  195,  Laws  of  1887 .  6,100  00 

For  messenger  to  Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals,  for  salary, 

chapter  192,  Laws  of  1876 .  800  00 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  calen¬ 
dar  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  chapter  195,  Laws  of 

1887 .  2,100  00 

For  compensation  of  criers  and  attendants  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  chapter  95,  Laws  of  1864,  and 
chapter  238,  Laws  of  1871,  and  chapter  101,  Laws  of 
1883 .  9,300  00 

Supreme  Court: 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  salaries,  chapter 
408,  Laws  of  1870,  and  chapter  541,  Laws  of  1872.  .  .  322,800  00 


For  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  second 
judicial  district,  not  residing  in  the  county  of  Kings, 
for  additional  compensation,  pursuant  to  chapter 
765  of  the  Laws  of  1868,  and  chapter  491,  Laws  of 
1883,  $7,500;  and  for  the  stenogi’aphers  appointed 
under  said  act  $5,000.  Said  amounts  to  be  paid  only 
from  moneys  which  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  taxes  levied  for  the  purposes  of 

said  act  and  in  pursuance  thereof . ^  12,500  00 

For  the  stenographers  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
third  and  sixth  judicial  districts,  pursuant  to  sections 


258,  259  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  be 
refunded  to  the  treasury  as  required  by  chapter  159 

of  the  Laws  of  1885 .  12,000  00 

Expenses  of  general  terms,  SujDreme  Court,  chapter 

408,  Laws  of  1870 .  4,000  00 

For  the  several  Judicial  District  Libraries,  chapter  400, 

Laws  of  1880,  and  chapter  234,  Laws  of  1881 .  6,000  00 

Atiorney-GeneraVs  Office: 

Attorney-General,  for  salary,  chapter  145,  Laws  of  1875,  5,000  00 

For  deputies  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General,  for 

salaries,  chapter  40,  Laws  of  1878 .  8,000  00 

Carried  forward .  $525,600  00 
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Brought  forward . 

Clerks,  stenographer  and  messenger  in  the  office  of  the 
Attorne^'-G-eneral,  for  salaries,  chapter  40,  Laws  of 
1878,  and  chapter  270,  Laws  of  1882,  and  chapter 

205,  Laws  of  1883 . 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Attor- 

ney-G-eneral,  chapter  645,  Laws  of  1869 . 

For  costs  of  suits,  fees  of  sheriffs,  compensation  of 
witnesses,  and  for  ex23enses  and  disbursements  by 
the  Attorney-General,  Bevised  Statutes,  volume  1, 

page  478 . 

For  ex^^enses  and  disbursements  of  the  Attorney- 

General,  cha]3ter  260,  Laws  of  1882.  .  .  . 

For  exj^enses  and  disbursements  of  deputies  of  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  chapter  550,  Laws  of  1884 . 

Board  of  Claims: 

Board  of  Claims,  chauffer  205,  Laws  of  1883,  chapter 
60,  Laws  of  1884,  and  chapter  334,  Laws  of  1884, 
and  cha^^ter  413,  Laws  of  1886 . 

Secretary  of  State’s  Office: 

Secretary  of  State,  for  salary,  chapter  145,  Laws  of 

1875.  ^ . . 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and  Clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Land  Office,  for  salary,  and  for  index¬ 
ing  the  Session  Laws  and  making  marginal  notes 

thereof,  chauffer  270,  Laws  of  1882 . 

Clerks  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  for  salaries.  .  . 
Messenger  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  for  salary, 
For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office . 

Comptroller’s  Office : 

Comj^troller,  for  salary,  cha^^ter  145,  Laws  of  1875.  .  .  . 
Deputy  Comptroller,  for  salary,  chapter  316,  Laws  of 

1880 . . 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Coinj^troller,  for  salaries, 

chauffer  195,  Laws  of  1887 . 

Messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Comj^jtroller,  for  salary. 


$525,600  00 

16,000  00 

750  00 

2,000  00 
1,600  00 
2,000  00 

26,900  00 

5,000  00 

! 

4,000  00  I 
18,500  00 
1,000  00 

2,000  00 

6,000  00 

4,000  00 

29,000  00 
800  00 


Carried  forward 


$645,150  00 
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Brought  for^kvard .  S045 , 150  00 

For  furniture,  books,  bindiug,  blanks,  printing  and 

other  necessary  expenses  of  the  oihce  of  Comptroller,  4,000  00 

T rea.'iurers  Office : 

Treasurer,  for  salary,  chapter  145,  Laws  of  1875 .  5,000  00 

Deputy  Treasurer,  for  salary,  chapter  270,  Laws  of 

1882 .  4,000  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  for  salaries,  chap¬ 
ter  270,  Laws  of  1882,  and  chapter  195,  Laws  of  1887,  11,000  00 

F or  furniture,  books, 'bin ding,  blanks,  printing  and  other 

necessary  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  .  .  1,000  00 

Dejjartment  of  Public  Instruction: 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  salary,  chap¬ 
ter  541,  Laws  of  1872 .  5,000  00 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for 

salary,  chapter  128,  Laws  of  1877 .  3,500  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  for  salaries,  chapter  413,  Laws  of  1880,  10,420  00 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  chapter  541,  Laws 

of  1872,  and  chapter  195,  Laws  of  1887 .  3,000  00 

F or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  traveling 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  A'isitation  of 
common  schools,  normal  schools,  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  Indian  schools  and  other  institutions  under  . 

the  supervision  of  that  dej)artment .  500  00 

Expenses  of  examinations  of  applicants  for  State  cer¬ 
tificates  .  1 , 000  00 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Office  : 

For  salary  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  chapter 

141,  Laws  of  1880 .  5,000  00 

Deputy  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  salary,  chap¬ 
ter  270,  Laws  of  1882 .  4,000  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 

for  salaries .  5 , 000  00 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor .  1,000  00 

Carried  forward .  $708,570  00 
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Brought  forward .  $708,570  00 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioner  a : 

For  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  (to  he  refunded 

to  the  treasury),  chapter  353,  Laws  of  1882 .  50,000  00 

Banking  Department : 

Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  for  salary. 


$5,000,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  2,  page  1379  ;  clerk 
hil’e,  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  $16,000  (to 
be  refunded  to  the  treasury),  chapter  164,  Laws  of 
1851,  and  chapter  409,  Laws  of  1882,  and  chapter  195, 

Laws  of  1887 .  21,000  00 

Insurance  Department : 

Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department,  for  sal¬ 
ary,  $7,000,  chapter  326,  Laws  of  1861,  and  chapter 
732,  Laws  of  1868  ;  for  Deputy  Superintendent,  for 
salary,  $4,500,  chapter  185,  Laws  of  1881  ;  clerk  hire, 
furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Insurance  Department, 

$58,500,  and  $5,000  per  chapter  195,  Laws  of  1887  (to 


be  refunded  to  the  treasury),  chapter  366,  Laws  of  1859  75 , 000  00 

State  A.'s‘.s-c88ors  .• 

For  compensation  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  State 

Assessors,  chapter  351,  Laws  of  1874 .  9,000  00 

State  Entomologist : 

For  the  salary  of  the  State  Entomologist,  chapter  377, 

Laws  of  1881,  $2,000,  and  for  expenses,  $300 .  2,300  00 

Commissioners  of  Quarantine : 

For  salary  to  each  of  them,  $2,500 .  7,500  00 

Land  Office: 

For  assessment  and  other  expenses  of  public  lands. ...  2 , 000  00 


Public  Offices: 

For  postage  on  official  letters,  documents,  etc.,  of  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Adjutant-General, 
Inspector-General,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 


State  Board  of  Charities  and  State  Board  of  Health .  .  5 , 800  00 

Carried  forward .  $881,170  00 
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Brought  forward .  $881 , 170  00 

For  stationery  for  the  public  offices,  Revised  Statutes, 

volume  1,  page  441 .  6 , 500  00 

P ublic  B  u  ildings  : 

For  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Capitol  building  and 
other  public  buildings,  chapter  349,  Laws  of  1883, 
and  chapter  240,  Laws  of  1885 .  150,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University : 

Secretary  of  the  Regents,  for  salary,  chapter  270, 

Laws  of  1882  .  3 , 500  00 

Assistant  Secretary,  for  salary,  chapter  541,  Laws  of 

1872,  and  chapter  652,  Laws  of  1887 .  '  3,000  00 

For  compensation  of  Botanist,  chapter  541,  Laws  of 

1872 .  1 , 500  00 

For  expense  in  collecting  specimens .  200  00 

For  expenses  of  postage,  printing,  stationery  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  messenger .  4,000  00 

State  Library : 

For  purchase  of  books .  5 , 000  00 

For  binding,  lettering  and  marking  books .  1 , 800  00 

For  repairs,  cleaning,  gas,  transportation  of  books,  and 

other  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Library .  2 , 000  00 

For  the  salaries  of  the  librarians  and  assistants  and 
janitors  of  the  State  Library,  chapter  514,  laws  of 
1872,  and  for  salary  of  clerk  in  charge  of  documents 
and  records,  per  chapter  120,  Laws  of  1881 .  11,000  00 

Hall  for  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  the 

Agricultural  Museum : 

For  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  chapter 
557,  Laws  of  1870,  and  chapter  355,  Laws  of  1883, 

section  2 .  15,000  00 

For  publication  of  the  Palaeontology  of  this  State  as 
provided  by  section  3,  chapter  355,  Laws  of  1883.  .  .  .  15,000  00 

Agriculture: 

For  donations  to  the  societies  of  the  several  counties 
of  this  State,  and  the  State  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture .  28,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$1,127,670  00 
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Brought  forward . 

For  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  agricultural 
experimental  station  at  Geneva,  for  salaries,  labor, 
rej)airs,  laboratory,  farm  implements,  dairy,  expenses 
of  board  of  control,  meteorological  instruments,  etc., 
chapter  702,  Laws  of  1881,  chapter  592,  Laws  of  1880, 

and  chapter  413,  Laws  of  1886 . 

For  New  York  State  Dairv  Commissioners,  for ’salary, 
and  for  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  commissioners, 
and  clerk;  the  employment  of  experts,  chemists,  agents 
'and  counsel,  and  for  all  the  necessary  expenses  in 
prosecuting  the  business  of  this  department,  chapter 
183,  Laws  of  1885,  and  chapter  413,  Laws  of  1886 .  .  . 
For  the  Forest  Commission,  for  maintenance,  for  sala¬ 
ries  of  warden,  assistant  warden,  secretary,  clerk, 
two  inspectors,  and  fifteen  foresters,  $16,500;  for 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  $3,000;  for  traveling  expenses  of  the 
warden,  assistant  warden  and  inspectors,  $2,500; 
for  printing  and  office  expenses,  $2,500;  for  fees  of 
attorneys  and  witnesses,  $5,000,  and  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fires,  $3,000,  chapter  283,  laws  of  1885,  and 
chapter  413,  Laws  of  1886 . 


$1,127,670  00 


20,000  00 


75,000  00 


32,500  00 


Legislature. 

For  compensation  and  mileage  of  members  and 

officers  of  the  Legislature .  340,000  00 

For  advances  to  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  Assem¬ 
bly,  for  contingent  expenses .  15,000  00 

For  postage,  expenses  of  committees,  compensation  of 
witnesses,  Legislative  Manual,  Croswell’s  Manual, 

Clerk’s  Manual  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 

the  Legislature .  18,000  00 


State  Printing.  . 

For  the  legislative  printing  for  the  State,  including 
binding,  mapping,  engraving,  publication  of  the 
official  canvass  and  other  official  notices,  chapter  24, 

Laws  of  1846,  and  chapter  254,  Laws  of  1847,  and 
chapter  215,  Laws  of  1881,  and  chapter  588,  Laws  of 
1886 .  60,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$1,688,170  00 
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Brought  forward 


$1,688,170  00 


State  Prisons,  etc.,  viz.: 

For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  several  State 
prisons  and  for  material  and  expenses  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  chapter  240,  Laws  of  1854,  chapter  43,  Laws 
of  1865,  and  chaj)ter  458,  Laws  of  1866,  and  for  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  of  the  prisons . 

For  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  for  salary, 
$6,000  ;  for  necessary  traveling  expenses,  $500  ;  and 
for  necessary  clerk  hire  and  messenger,  $2,800  ;  and 
for  pay  of  janitor,  fuel,  postage,  stationery  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  $750,  chapter  24,  Laws  of 

1877,  and  chapter  415,  Laws  of  1886 . 

For  compensation  of  sheriffs,  for  the  transportation  of 
convicts  to  the  prisons,  asylum  for  insane  convicts, 
houses  of  refuge  and  penitentiaries,  chapter  123, 
Laws  of  1849,  and  chapter  158,  Laws  of  1856,  and 

chapter  666,  Laws  of  1871 . 

For  the  maintenance  of  convicts  sentenced  to  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  158,  Laws  of  1856, 
chapter  584,  Laws  of  1865,  chapter  667,  Laws  of 
1866,  chapter  574,  Laws  of  1869,  chaj)ter  247,  Laws 
of  1874,  chapter  571,  Laws  of  1875,.  and  chapter  490, 
Laws  of  1885 . 

D  wch  a  rged  Co  ri  victs. 

'For  the  maintenance  of  the  State  agency  for  discharged 
convicts,  pursuant  to  chapter  424,  Laws  of  1877, 
$5,000  ;  and  for  the  State  Agent,  for  salary,  $2,500. . 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals. 

For  support  and  maintenance,  including  ordinary 
repairs,  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Criminals, 

chapter  130,  Laws  of  1858 . 

For  salaries  of  resident  officers,  chapter  289,  Laws  of  1884 


450,000  00 


10,050  00 


9,000  00 


40,000  00 


7,500  00 


30,000  00 
6,500  00 


Indian  Affair.^. 

For  payment  of  the  annuities  to  the  several  Indian  tribes,  viz. : 

Onondagas . $2,430  00 

Cayugas .  2,300  00 

Senecas .  500  00 

St.  Regis  .  2,131  67 

-  7,361  67 


Carried  forward 


$2,248,581  67 
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Brought  forward .  $2 , 248 , 581  67 

For  relief  of  the  Onondaga  Indians,  chapter  204,  Laws 

of  1858  .  300  00 

For  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the  Onondaga 
Indians,  chapter  228,  Laws  of  1843,  chapter  376, 

Laws  of  1851,  and  chapter  281,  Laws  of  1870 .  200  00 

For  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the  Onondaga 
Indians,  chapter  178,  Laws  of  1847,  and  chapter  635, 

Laws  of  1869 .  65  00 

For  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the  Onondaga 
Indians  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reserva¬ 
tions,  chapter  233,  Laws  of  1857,  and  chapter  73, 

Laws  of  1858  . . .  150  00 

For  compensation  of  the  attorney  of  the  St.  Kegis 

Indians,  chapter  325,  Laws  of  1861 .  150  00 

For  compensation  of  the  attorney  of  the  Seneca 

Indians,  chapter  150,  Laws  of  1845  .  150  00 

For  compensation  of  the  attorney  for  the  Tonawanda 
band  of  Seneca  Indians,  chapter  839,  Laws  of  1867, 
and  chapter  643,  Laws  of  1873 .  150  00 

Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 

For  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  compensation  of 
clerks  and  other  persons  employed,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  chapter 
846,  section  36,  Law's  of  1859 .  63,500  00 

Militia  of  the  State. 

For  expenses  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  447,  Laws  of 
1862,  and  chapter  413,  Law's  of  1886  .  400,000  00 

Civil  Service  Commission : 

Civil  Service  Commission,  salaries  and  expenses,  $7,800; 
chief  examiner,  salary  and  expenses,  $4,000;  local 
examinations,  $2,100;  secretary,  stenographer,  copj'ist 
and  messenger,  for  salaries  and  exp^^nses,  $3,400;  for 
books,  stationery,  etc.,  $1,500,  chapter  351,  Law's  of 
1883,  chapters  357  and  240,  Laws  of  1885,  and  chap¬ 
ter  195,  Laws  of  1887 .  19,200  00 


Carried  foiwvard 


$2,732,446  67 
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Brought  forward .  $2 , 732 , 446  67 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  : 

Commissioner  of  Statistics,  salary,  $3,000;  clerk,  for 
salary,  $2,000;  expenses  of  Commissioner,  $10,000, 
chapter  356,  Laws  of  1883,  chapter  550,  Laws  of  1884, 
and  chapter  195,  Laws  of  1887 .  15 , 000  00 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries: 

For  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of 
replenishing  the  lakes,  rivers  and  other  waters  of  this 
State  with  fish,  chapter  337,  Laws  of  1885 .  26 , 000  00 

Roadx,  etc.  : 

For  payments  to  Commissioners  of  moneys  received 
into  the  treasuiw  for  taxes  on  lands  of  non-residents, 
appropriated  to  the  construction  of  roads . f .  .  300  00 

County  Treasurers : 

For  advances  to  county  treasurers  on  account  of  taxes 
on  property  of  non-residents,  which  may  lie  returned 
to  the  Comptroller’s  office .  30 , 000  00 

Transportation  : 

For  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  Session  Laws, 
journals  and  documents  of  the  Legislature,  reports, 
books,  etc.,  and  packages  by  express  for  the  public 
offices,  and  for  expenses  of  boxes,  chapter  254,  Laws 
of  1847  .  7,000  00 

Repayment  of  Moneys : 

For  repayment  of  money  to  purcha.sers  for  redemption 

of  land  sold  for  taxes .  30 , 000  00 

For  repayment  of  money  erroneously  paid  into  the 

treasurv  for  taxes .  30 , 000  00 

For  repayment  of  money  in  cases  of  failure  of  titles  to 
land  sold  by  the  State,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  1, 
page  541 .  1,000  00 

For  repayment  of  money  paid  into  the  treasurv  through 

mistake,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  1,  page  466 .  500  00 

Miscellaneovs : 

For  supplying  other  States  with  reports  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  chapter  586, 

Laws  of  1836 .  500  00 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners, 

New  York .  4,500  00 

Carried  forward .  $2,877,246  67 
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Brouglit  forward . 

For  the  insj^ector  of  gas-meters,  for  salary  and  contin¬ 
gent  expenses,  chapter  116,  Laws  of  1860 . 

For  the  shore  inspector,  for  salary  and  expenses,  chap¬ 
ter  604,  Laws  of  1875,  chapter  463,  Laws  of  1880, 
chapter  414,  Law^s  of  1885,  and  chapter  630,  Laws  of 

1886 . 

To  the  trustees  of  Washington’s  head-quarters,  for 
compensation  of  superintendent,  and  for  care,  main¬ 
tenance,  repairs  and  improvement  of  grounds . 

For  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  game  and 
fish  protectors,  chapter  591,  Laws  of  1880,  arid 
chapter  491,  Law^s  of  1883 . 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home : 

For  the  State  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  and  for 
transportation  of  applicants,  and  for  ordinaiy 
repairs,  per  chapter  413,  Law’s  of  1886 . 


877,246  67 
2,500  00 

27,000  00 

1,000  00 

12,000  00 

110,000  00 


State  Reformatory : 

For  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  for  maintenance 

and  ordinary  repairs .  30 , 000  00 

State  Board  of  Health  : 

For  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  work  as  authorized  by  chapter  322  of  the  Law’s 
of  1880,  $20,000,  and  $5,000  for  administration  of 


food  and  drug  law’s .  25,000  00 

Deaf  and  Dumb: 

For  support  and  instruction  of  330  pupils  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  New  York,  chapter  97, 

Law’s  of  1852 .  82,500  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  120  pupils  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  in  New  York,  pursuant  to  chapter  180,  Law’s 

of  1870  .  30,000  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  90  pupils  at  the 
Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  670,  Law’s  of  1872,  and  sec¬ 
tions  9  and  10  of  title  1,  chapter  555,  Law’s  of  1864.  .  22,500  00 


Carried  forward .  $3,219,746  67 
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Brought  forward .  $3 , 219 , 746  67 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  135  pupils  at  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Borne, 

New  York . - .  33,750  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  170  pupils  at  the 
St.  Joseph’s  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf  Mutes,  at  Fordham . .  42 , 500  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  115  pupils  at  the 
Western  Nevr  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  at 

Rochester .  28 , 750  00 

For  the  support  and  Instruction  of  50  pupils  at  the 
Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  at 
Malone .  12,500  00 


Thomas  Asi/him  for  Orphans  and  DpMitufe  Indian 

Children : 

For  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Indian  Children,  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  100  children,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  162,  Laws 
of  1875,  and  chapter  270,  Laws  of  1882,  at  the  rate 


of  one  hundred  dollars  per  capita .  10,000  00 

For  teachers’  wages,  chapter  413,  Laws  of  1886 .  1,000  00 

Blind  : 


For  the  support  and  instruction  of  200  pupils  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York,  or  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  one 
year,  or  for  a  smaller  number  of  pupils,  as  shall  be 
duly  verified  by  affidavits  of  the  president  and  secre¬ 


tary  of  the  institution .  50 , 000  00 

For  maintenance  of  inmates  of  the  Institution  for  the 

Blind,  and  for  ordinary  repairs,  Bata^da .  40 , 000  00 

Ja  venile  Deli nq  uenfs : 

For  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quents,  in  the  city  of  New  Y’ork .  100, OCK)  00 

State  Industrial  School : 

For  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester .  85,000  00 

Idiot  Asylum : 

For  the  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  ordinary  repairs .  80,000  00 

Carried  toward .  $3,703,246  67 
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Brought  forward  .  $3,703,246  67 

Custodial  Asylum: 

For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Custodial 

Asylum  and  for  ordinary  repairs .  20 , 000  00 

Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane : 

For  salaries .  14,700  00 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane : 

For  salaries . 13,500  00 

State  Asylum  for  Lunatics: 

For  the  officers  of  the  State  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  for 

salaries .  16,000  00 

State  Homoeopathic  Asylum : 

For  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 

for  salaries .  10,000  00 

Binghamton  Asylum: 

For  the  officers  of  the  Binghamton  Asylum  for  the 

Chronic  Insane,  for  salaries .  8 , 500  00 

Buffalo  Asylum : 

For  the  officers  of  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the 

Insane,  for  salaries .  12,000  00 

State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy : 

For  the  salary  of  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 

.$4,000,  and  for  traveling  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  said  Commissioner,  $1,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary .  5 , 000  00 

State  Board  of  Charities : 

For  salary  of  Secretary,  $3,500,  expenses  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Secretary  and  office  contingencies,  $4,000.  .  7,500  00 

For  support  and  care  of  paupers,  per  chapter  661, 

Laws  of  1873,  and  chapter  549,  Laws  of  1880 .  40,000  00 

Weights  and  Measures: 

For  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures,  for 

salary .  300  00 

t. 

Carried  forward .  $3,849,746  67 
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Oyster'  Protector'. 

For  salary,  $1,000  ;  expenses  and  salary  of  assistant, 

$750,  chapter  195,  Laws  of  1887 .  1,750  00 

Factory  Inspectors. 

Salary  of  inspector  and  assistants,  $11,500  ;  expenses 
of  inspector  and  assistant,  $6,500,  chapters  195  and 
667,  Laws  of  1887 . .  18,000  00 

State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Salary  and  expenses  of  Board,  chapters  195  and  667, 

Laws  of  1887 .  20 , 000  00 

Payable  from  the  Free  School  Fund. 

For  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  or  so 
much  of  the  amount  as  shall  be  received  from  the 
tax  of  1887 .  3,250,000  00 

For  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Albany,  Buffalo, 

Brockport,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  Oswego,' 

Potsdam  and  New  Paltz,  for  their  maintenance .  162,000  00 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers’  institutes,  pur¬ 
suant  to  chapter  555,  Laws  of  1854 .  18,000  00 

For  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  of  the  common 

schools .  114,500  00 

Payable  from  School  Fund,  viz.  : 

Cajntal : 

For  investment,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  194,  Laws  of 
1840,  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary .  50,000  00 

Recenue : 

For  dividends  to  common  schools.  Revised  Statutes, 

volume  1,  page  538 . .  170 , 000  00 

For  support  of  Indian  schools,  chapter  71,  Laws  of 

1356 . f^^OOO  00 

For  refunding  money  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
redemption  of  lands  sold  for  arrears  of  consideration, 
chapter  457,  Laws  of  1836 .  .  500  00 


Carried  forward 


$7,660,496  67 
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Brought  forward .  $7 , 660 , 496  67 

For  refunding  surplus  moneys  received  on  re-sales  of 

lands,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  1,  page  466 .  500  00 

For  expenses  of  lands.  Revised  Statutes,  volume  1, 

page  560 .  200  00 

Payable  from  the  Literature  Fund. 

For  dmdends  to  the  academies,  chapter  237,  Laws  of 

1838 .  12,000  00 

For  the  purchase  of  text  books,  maps  and  globes, 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  for  the  acade¬ 
mies,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  2,  page  1176 .  3,000  00 

Payable  from  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund,  viz.  : 

Capital : 

For  investment,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  150,  Laws  of 
1837  ($100,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  max^  be 
necessaiy .  100 , 000  00 

Revenue. 

For  dividends  to  common  schools,  chapter  237,  Laws 

of  1838,  chapter  179,  Laws  of  1856 .  75,000  00 

For  dh'idends  to  academies,  chapter  237,  Laws  of  1838,  28,000  00 

For  amount  to  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  School 

Fund  (article  9  of  the  Constitution) .  25,000  00 

For  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  in  the 
academies  and  union  schools  designated  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  chapter  425,  Laws  of 

1877 .  30,000  00 

For  establishing  and  conducting  examinations,  in 

accordance  with  chapter  425,  Laws  of  1877  .  10,000  00 

For  refunding  mone}'  erroneously  paid  into  the  treas¬ 
ury,  ReAused  Statutes,  volume  1,  page  466  .  1 , 000  00 

For  the  purchase  of  text-books,  maps,  globes  and 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  for  academies, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  like  appropriation  from  the  Literature 
Fund . .  3,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$7,948,196  67 
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Brought  forward .  $7,948,196  67 

Payable  from  the  College  Land  Scrip  Fl^d. 

t 

Revenue. 

For  the  Cornell  University,  pursuant  to  chapter  585, 


Laws  of  1865 .  20,000  00 

Payable  from  the  Military  Record  Fund. 

Revenue. 

For  expenses  of  the  Biu’eau  of  Military  Statistics .  1 , 500  00 

Total .  $7 , 969 , 696  67 
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vn. 

AUCTION  DUTIES. 

Paid  by  the  Several- Auctioneers  in  the  State  during  the  Year  ending 

September  30,  1887. 

Alphonse  Montant .  New  York .  $4,879  90 

John  C.  Wilmerding .  .  4,577  21 

James  Williams .  “  3,055  67 

W.  P.  Moore .  “  928  98 

Thomas  E.  Kirbv .  “  882  07 

Edward  Schenck .  “  568  67 

Eugene  Bissell .  “  515  19 

Hewlett  Scudder .  “  510  63 

James  P.  Silo .  “  372  18 

Edward  E,  Hoyt .  “  288  66 

Kobt.  M.  Montgomery .  “  268  30 

Geo.  J.  Banks .  “  211  43 

Wm.  A.  Topping .  “  176  30 

J.  D.  Kingsland .  “  145  74 

Henry  C.  Merry .  “  109  65 

George  H.  Clayton .  “  99  27 

W.  B.  Norman .  “  .  .  91  96 

John  H.  Draper .  “  84  48 

Bober t  Somerville .  “  72  39 

Daniel  A.  Matthews .  “  51  82 

Edward  M.  Brown .  “  35  53 

H.  S.  Chinnock .  “  31  73 

Simon  Herman .  “  22  46 

Edward  L.  Lev, is .  “  19  87 

Daniel  H.  Burdett .  “  8  70 

Daniel  Clarkson .  “  6  79 

C.  B.  Frame .  “  3  94 

Benj.  C.  Brooker .  “  .......  3  20 

J.  W.  Wiseman .  “  3  03 

J.  H.  Quinlan .  Newburgh .  81 

J.  H.  B.  Clute .  Schenectady  ....  8  50 

Total  duties .  $18,041  06 
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vm. 

COST  OF  STATIONERY 

Delivered  to  the  Public  Officers,  etc.,  During  the  Fiscal  Year 

ENDING  September  30,  1887. 

Adjutant-General .  $253  45 

Attorney-General .  132  97 

Bank  Department .  97  29 

Board  of  Claims .  75  00 

Board  of  Regents.  . .  12  13 

Civil  Service  Commission .  62  45 

Comptroller .  841  39 

Commission  on  New  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals .  14  40 

Court  of  Appeals  —  Clerk .  186  18 

Court  of  Appeals  —  Judges .  480  81 

Department  of  Public  Instruction .  505  96 

Executive  Department . 475  95 

Forest  Commission .  171  54 

Geological  Hall .  7  22 

Inspector-General .  54  65 

Insurance  Department .  180  84 

Secretary  of  State .  749  40 

State  Board  of  Charities .  74  10 

State  Board  of  Health .  292  82 

State  Dairy  Commission .  146  76 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor .  325  41 

State  Entomologist .  2  65 

State  Factory  Inspector .  89  36 

State  Museum .  34  10 

State  Treasurer . .  ,  .  .  .  328  74 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings .  47  72 

Superintendent  of  Public  Works .  60  38 

Sundry  cash  sales .  19  30 
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Tfie  following  amounts  have  been  refunded  to  the  treasury  during  the  above 
fiscal  year  for  stationery  furnished  to  certain  State  departments^  and  for 
cash  sales  : 

Board  of  Regents .  $75  78 

Civil  Service  Commission .  62  45 

Commission  on  New  Asylum .  14  40 

Forest  Commission .  157  04 

Insurance  Department . 180  84 

State  Daii’y  Commission . 146  76 

State  Entomologist .  2  65 

State  Factory  Inspector . .  89  36 

State  Museum . : .  34  10 

Superintendent  of  Public  Works . 60  38 

Sundry  cash  sales .  19  30 


$843  06 


SCHEDULE  i^howing  the  amount  of  town,  county,  school  and  State  tawes,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  on  each  dollar  of  the 
aggregate  mluation  for  the  year  1887,  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  from  the  returns  in  the  Comptrollers  office 
for  1886,  and  the  aggregate  of  said  equalized  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State. 
{For  valuations  of  1887,  returned  to  the  Comptroller’s  office,  see  Schedule  X.) 
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*No  returns  received  from  th  se  counties:  the  town  and  county  taxes  are  from  returns  of  previous  years. 
tCity  covers  the  whole  county,  and  is  included  in  county  taxes, 
tincludes  city  levies, 
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X. 


SCHEDULE  showing  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  as  returned  to  the  Comptroller’s  office,  for  the 
year  1887 ;  also  the  number  of  acres  assessed  in  each  county. 


COUNTIES. 

Acres  of 
land 

assessed. 

Assessed 
value  of  real 
estate. 

Assessed 
value  of  per¬ 
sonal  estate. 

Corrected 

aggregate 

valuations. 

Albany . 

304,551 

$92,2-23,638 

$7,999,815 

$100,933,453 

Allegany . 

Broome . 

639,476 

14,180,4.56 

28,116,561 

1,-204,6-28 

2,792,860 

15,385,084 

30,909,4-21 

23,-207,805 

Cattaraugus . 

802,502 

21, 3-25;  880 

i;88i;925 

Cayuga’^ . 

414,145 

28,541,199 

3,609,573 

32,150,772 

Chautauqua . 

656,538 

24,769,857 

2,498,705 

-27,-268,562 

Chemung . 

246,345 

19,153,708 

1,105,740 

20,259,448 

Chenango . 

548 , 585 

16,170,894 

1,861.670 

18, 0:3-2,. 564 

Clinton . 

591,373 

7,034,660 

918,400 

7,953,060 

Columbia* . 

.382,656 

22,-254,711 

4,182,629 

-26,4.37,:340 

Cortland . 

311,529 

9,659,315 

1,027,633 

10,688,948 

Delawai'e . 

874,247 

11,753,608 

1,394,592 

13,148,200 

Dutchess . 

484,459 

37,454,332 

6,458,781 

43,913,113 

Erie* . 

612,846 

145,029,330 

10,-229,479 

155,258,809 

Essex . 

1,0(9, 1  Gii 

10,663,746 

779,985 

11,443,7.31 

Franklin . 

1,012,084 

7,8.52,093 

1,052,950 

8,905,043 

Fulton . . . 

313,345 

8,577,265 

8.57,175 

9,434,440 

Genesee  . 

309,799 

15,982,7-22 

2.33-2,405 

18,315,127 

Greene . 

375,465 

13,374,934 

1,769,614 

15,144,548 

Hamilton . 

1,025,750 

1,568,8:14 

2 , 450 

1,571,284 

Herkimer  . 

903,911 

17,490,477 

2,081,-292 

19,571,769 

Jefferson  . 

741,248 

28,640,869 

3,131,649 

31,772,518 

Kings . 

373,525,473 

14,907,941 

388,4.33,414 

Lewis . 

7.57,991 

7,-2:39,847 

637,950 

7,878,877 

Livingston  . 

38:3,644 

2:3,325,086 

2,820,0:33 

26,145,119 

Madison . 

388,245 

18,048,398 

1,953,460 

-20,001,858 

Monroe . 

396,784 

109,904,494 

5,085.545 

114,990,039 

Montgomerv . 

228,504 

23,352,909 

^  y  t  oo  f  0*43 

-26,138,4.52 

New  York . 

1,254,491,849 

186,998,455 

1,441, 490,  :304 

Niagara*  . 

304,449 

28, -29-2, 033 

2 , 355 , 690 

30,647,723 

Oneida*  . 

7-23,077 

45,841,438 

4,-277,729 

50,119,168 

Onondaga  . 

451,070 

68,6aS,974 

6,573,774 

75,262,748 

Ontario . 

392 , 055 

30,758,661 

3,786.-507 

34,545,168 

:36,777,174 

Orange  . 

487,517 

31,683,079 

5,094,095 

Orleans . 

237,602 

15,9-27,642 

1,796,5.36 

17,724,178 

Oswego* . 

581,176 

24,171,238 

1,363,579 

-25,534,817 

Otsego . 

607,795 

19,003,149 

2 , 234 , 985 

-21,2:38,134 

Putnam  . 

135,218 

6,870,877 

1,199,000 

8,069,877 

Queens . 

30,7a3,-265 

2,443.121 

:33, -2-26, 386 

Rensselaer . 

393,:350 

73, 796,. 517 

8,617,536 

8-2,4-27,611 

Richmond* . 

30,363 

9,114,997 

231,-295 

9,346,172 

Rockland . 

102,3.54 

10,0-22,193 

1,197,135 

11,219.-328 

Saratoga . 

501,796 

19,585,-249 

1,561,311 

-21,43-2,752 

Schenectady . 

121,139 

12,840,791 

873, -276 

13,714,067 

Schoharie . 

373,603 

12,906,502 

1,613,-380 

14,519,882 

Schuyler  . 

200,587 

6,897,276 

772,050 

7,669,326 

Seneca  . 

198,214 

16,304,579 

2,079,299 

18,383,878 

St.  Lawrence . 

1,665,016 

30,155,114 

2,883,085 

:33,038,199 

Steuben . 

a35,000 

28,633,811 

2,2-25,653 

:30,859,464 

Suffolk . 

456,598 

14,260,933 

1,851,640 

16,112,573 

Sullivan* . 

604,514 

5,. 517, -287 

158,800 

5,676,087 

Tioga . 

310,051 

12,545,418 

9,889,589 

900,095 

13,445,513 

Tompkins . 

292,773 

1,228,705 

11,118,-294 

Ulster  . 

663,  asi 

24,116,49-2 

-2,774,895 

-26,891,387 

Warren . 

497,533 

7,059,455 

1,215,995 

8,275,450 

Washington . 

498,682 

15,-555,384 

2,279,748 

17,835,132 

Wayne* . 

Westchestei** . 

.347,078 

25,519,806 

60,704,250 

13,425,772 

2,473,846 

2,934,687 

1,648,063 

•27,993,652 

63,6:38,937 

15,073,835 

Wyoming . 

370,195 

Yates . 

206,160 

11,450,298 

1,091,302 

12,541,600 

27,374,080 

$114,0-29,214 

$346,099,669 

$3,461,139,614 

*  No  returns  received  from  these  counties;  therefore  taken  from  the  statements  of 
previous  year.  t  Exclusive  of  cities. 
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XI. 

SGHED  ULE  showing  the  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  j^ropenly, 
the  State  and  local  taxes,  and  the  rate  per  cent  for  each  year,  from  184()  to 
1887,  inclusive. 


YEAR. 

Agtjre^ate 

valuation. 

State  taxes, 
exclusive  of 
school  tJix. 

Town, 
county  and 
school  tax. 

Total  taxes. 

Rate  of  tax 
$1  valuati 
1  in  cents. 

1846 . 

$616,824,955 

$;370,557  44 

$4,276,904  44 

$4,647,461  88 

0.753 

1847 . 

632,699,993 

302,579  27 

4,541,046  33 

4,84:3,625  60 

0.765 

1848 . 

6.51,619,595 

325,638  72 

4,969,819  51 

5,295,458  23 

0.812 

1849 . 

665,850,737 

334,555  96 

5,214,425  32 

5,548,981  28 

0.833 

1850 . 

727, 494,. 583 

364,003  75 

5,948,783  .58 

6,312,787  33 

0.867 

1851 . 

1,077,831,630 

578,546  88 

6,180,891  38 

6,7.59,638  26 

0.627 

1852 . 

1,168,335,237 

292,641  69 

6,715,046  39 

7,007,688  08 

0.600 

1,266,666,190 

1,285,125  88 

8,060,097  03 

9,345,221  91 

0.737 

1854 . 

1,364,154,625 

1,020,926  49 

8,615,164  36 

9,636,090  85 

0.706 

1855 . 

1,402,849,304 

1,751,717  78 

9,924,4.54  .52 

11,676,172  :30 

0.832 

1856 . 

1,430,. 334, 696 

1,430,000  02 

11,312,845  04 

12,742,845  06 

0.890 

1857 . 

1,433,309,713 

3,221,775  42 

11,941,363  94 

15,163,138  36 

1.057 

1858 . 

1,404,907,679 

2,457,533  80 

12,968,004  78 

15, 425,. 538  .58 

1.098 

1859 . 

1,404,913,679 

2,458,599  10 

13,894,687  46 

16.3.53,286  .56 

1.164 

1860 . 

1,419, 297,. 520 

4,376,167  35 

14,. 579, 8.57  15 

18,956,024  50 

1.3.35 

1861 . 

1,444,767,4.30 

4, 505,. 523  19 

15,896,753  29 

20,402,276  48 

1.415 

1862 . 

1,449,303,948 

5,797,215  79 

13,6.59,072  61 

19,4.56,288  40 

l.:342 

1863 . 

1,454,454,817 

6,181,432  97 

16,865,367  69 

2.3,046,800  66 

1.584 

1864 . 

1,500,999,877 

6,754,499  45 

33,119,446  11 

:39,873,942  .56 

2 . 6.56 

1865 . . . 

1,550,879,685 

6,067,816  77 

39,893,623  ,85 

45,961,440  62 

2.963 

1866 . 

1,531,229,636 

7,369,042  63 

33,199,202  06 

40,. 568, 244  69 

2.649 

1867 . 

1,664,107.725 

10,. 567, 084  06 

35,951,837  .56 

46,518,921  62 

2.795 

1868 . 

1,766,089,140 

8,035,705  .59 

36,262,130  31 

44,298,435  90 

2.508 

1869 . 

1,860,120,770 

8,138,028  37 

38, 033,. 503  13 

46, 161,. 531  .50 

2.482 

1870 . 

1,967,001,185 

11,827,225  07 

.33,. 501, 4.59  14 

.50,328,684  21 

2.. 5.55 

1871 . 

2, 052,. 537, 898 

9,048,271  24 

36,626,215  68 

45,674,486  92 

2.222 

1872 . 

2,0.88,627,445 

16,970,097  99 

46,541,8.38  13 

63,. 511. 936  12 

3.041 

1873 . 

2,129,626,386 

12,138,870  40 

39,305,665  87 

.51, 444,. 5:36  27 

2.416 

1874 . 

2,168.307,873 

13,015,847  24 

44, 795,. 534  68 

57,811.:381  92 

2.664 

1875 . 

2,367,780,102 

11,246,955  48 

45, 679,. 515  21 

56,926,470  69 

2.404 

1876 . 

2,466,267,273 

5,446,340  23 

46,702,028  14 

52,148,368  ;37 

2.114 

1877 . 

2,7.55,740,318 

5,626,303  15 

44,610,860  91 

50,237,164  06 

1.823 

1878 . 

2,7.38,378,600 

5,013,971  22 

43,033,270  75 

48,047,241  97 

1.7,54 

1879 . 

2,686,139,1.33 

4,773,269  24 

42,. 375, 205  80 

47,148,475  04 

1.755 

1880 . 

2,637,869,2.38 

6,370,454  21 

42,747,327  97 

49,117,782  18 

1.862 

1881 . 

2,681,257,606 

2,976,195  94 

46,310.576  61 

49,286,772  55 

1.838 

1882 . 

2, 783, 682,. 567 

3,757,971  47 

43,815,848  60 

47,573,820  07 

1.709 

1883 . 

2, 872, 2.57,. 325 

6,235,670  66 

44,701,118  30 

.50,9:36,788  95 

1.773 

1884 . 

3, 014,. 591, 372 

4,. 582, 178  88 

47,790,528  12 

.52,372,707  00 

1.737 

1885 . 

3,197,163,785 

6,065,673  65 

51,196,976  37 

.57,262,6.50  02 

1.850 

1886 . 

3, 224, 682,. 343 

5,804,428  22 

52,305,6.50  74 

58,110,078  96 

1.802 

1887 . 

3,361,128,177 

5,377,805  09 

51,953,386  49 

.57,331,191  58 

1.705 
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xn. 

SCHEDULE  sJiowimj  the  rate  of  State  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  aggregate 
valuations  of  property  from  1816  to  1887,  lx)th  inclusive : 


Mills. 

Mills. 

1816 . 

.  2 

1860 . 

•  . 

i 

1817 . 

.  2 

1861 . 

. n 

r 

1818 . 

.  3 

1862 . 

. ^ 

1 

1819 . 

.  1 

1863 . 

1820...;.... 

.  1 

1864 . 

1821 . 

.  1 

1865 . 

4.5Ji 

1822 . 

.  1 

1866 . 

. 

1823 . 

. 1 

1867 . 

. ^ 

r 

1824 . 

.  1 

1868 . 

. 

• 

1825 . 

1 

1869 . 

. 

‘ 

1826 . 

1 

1870 . 

7-4  1  - 

;■ 

1842 . 

. 1 

1871 . 

.  ^  T  ?  0 

1843 . 

.  1 

1872 . 

1844 . 

1 

.  -*■10 

1873 . 

6  -1L:l 

1845 . 

_1L 

1874 . 

71 

i 

- 

1846 . 

*5 

.  10 

1875 . 

.  6 

t 

1847 . 

. .■■■•■  i 

1876 . 

.  ;iJ  l 

r 

1848 . 

1 

1877 . 

•41 

.  '^<5 

{ 

1849 . 

1 

1878 . 

0  0 

. 

y 

1850 . 

.  4 

1879 . 

9. 

i 

1851 . 

. - .  4 

1880 . 

31 

1852 . 

.  i 

1881 . 

•>i 

.  ^4 

1853 . 

. • . 1 

1882 . 

0  4  5 

.  ^  ro  0 

t 

\ 

1854 . 

.  i 

1883 . 

.31 

4 

1855  . 

1856  . 

. n 

.  H 

1884  . 

1885  . 

0  •'  ;< 

.  "^4  0 

9  JliL 

1857 . 

.  3 

1886 . 

.  ^rVr). 

r 

1858  . 

1859  . 

2i 

.  ^2 

.  21 

1887 . 

.  2,V, 
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XY. 

CORPORATION  TAXES. 

Schedule  of  Moneys  Received  in  the  Tkeasury  during  the  Yk\r  ending 
September  30,  1887,  from  Corporations,  etc.,  for  Taxes  imposed  in 
PURSUANCE  OF  Ch.apter  542,  Laws  of  1880,  .and  its  amendments  ;  Chapter 
(579,  Laws  of  1886,  and  Chapter  477,  Laws  of  1881. 

I.  Insurance  Companies. 

'  Tax  based  on  ! 

I _ ^  Total. 

1  I 

Premiums.  !  Capital. 


Albany . |  $251 

Atlantic  Mutual . i  14 , 428 

Aineiican  Exchange  Fire,  117 

American  Fire .  895 

American  Steam  Boiler .  .  845 

Agricultural . ^  1 , 336 

British  American  Assur. .  . ,  522 

British  A  Foreign  Marine,  640 

Brooklyn  Fire .  270 

c 

Broadway .  15T 

Buftalo  berman .  600 

Clinton  Fire .  356 

Citizens’ .  930 

City  Fire .  90 

City  of  London  Fire . :  684 

Commerce .  237 

Commercial  Mutual . i  802 

Commercial  U  n.  Assurance,  2 , 062 

Continental . '  2 . 357 

'  Commonwealth  of  N.  Y .  .  1  327 

Dutchess  County  ^Mutual,  844 

Eagle  Fire  Co .  415 

Exchange  Fire .  333 

Empire  City  Fire . !  170 

Erie  County  Mutual .  110 

Farragut  Fire . 1  308 

Fire  Association  of  N.  A'.  .|  398 

Fire  Ins.  Asso’n  of  London,  738 

Firemen’s  ...  '  ±59 

CTerman-Aiiiencan . !  3 , 269 

(Termania .  1 , 667 

(General,  of  Dresden .  282 

(xlens  Falls . i  841 


68 

1 

$251  68 

28 

14,428  28 

04 

117  04 

68 

' 

895  68 

46 

S468  75 

814  21 

36  i 

1,336  36 

80  ' 

522  80 

63 

. 

640  63 

02  ' 

270  02 

60 

154  60 

98 

600  98 

94 

356  94 

48 

930  48 

61 

• 

90  61 

78 

684  78 

33 

237  33 

67 

802  67 

82 

. 

2.0G2  82 

61 

2,357  61 

66 

327  66 

30 

844  30 

76 

415  7(> 

14 

333  14 

96 

1  ...  ...••• 

170  96 

53 

110  5:1 

40 

308  40 

23 

!  398  23 

18 

788  18 

10 

i  159  10 

98 

1  . . 

1  3,269  98 

00 

1,667  00 

07 

282  07 

87 

841  87 
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fnsarance  Companies —  (Continued). 


Tax  based  on 


Glen  Cove  Mutual . 

Greenwich . 

Globe  Fire ....  . 

Guardian  Assurance . 

Guardian  Fire . 

Hamburg'-Bremen  Fire .  .  . 

Hamilton  Fire . 

Hanover  Fire . 

Hart.  8t.  Boiler  Insp.  and 

Insurance  .  . . 

Home . 

Howard  Fire . 

Imperial  Fire.  . . 

Jefferson . 

Knickerbocker  Fire . 

Kings  County  Fire . 

La  Fayette  Fire . 

Lancashire  . 

Liberty . 

Lion  Fire . 

Liv.  &  London  and  Globe, 

Lloyd’s  Plate  Glass . 

Lon.  Assurance  Corp’n.  .  . 
London  and  Lancashire .  . 

Long  Island . 

Manufac.  A  Builders’  Fire, 

Marine,  London . 

Marine,  St.  Louis  (tax  1885) 
Metropolitan  Plate  Glass, 

Merchants’ . 

Mercantile  Fire . j 

Mechanics’  Fire  . 

Montauk  Fire . 

Mutual,  Albany' . , 

Mutual,  New  York . ! 

National  Fire  . 

Nassau  Fire . i 

New  York  Bowerv  Fire.  .  i 

-r  .  *■  i 

New  York  Equitable . i 

New  York  Fire . 

New  York  Mutual . 

Niagara  Fire . . . 

Northern  Assurance . 

North  British  k  Mercantile, 
Norwich  (Eng.)  Ins.  Soc’y, 
Orient  Miitual . I 


Premium.^. 

I 

Capital. 

Total. 

$727  68 

■ 

$727  68 

2,347  91 

. 

2,347  91 

386  33 

. 

386  33 

935  42 

935  42 

156  00 

156  00 

838  34 

838  34 

335  98 

335  98 

1,547  12 

' 

1,547  12 

611  55 

611  55 

3,325  25 

3,325  25 

704  60 

704  60 

1,426  50 

1,426  50 

193  92 

193  92 

188  73 

188  73 

272  09 

272  09 

240  73 

240  73 

1,448  66 

1,448  66 

140  70 

140  70 

2,430  13 

2,430  13 

4,438  84 

4,438  84 

825  52 

$250  00 

1,075  52 

2,119  56 

2,119  56 

1,218  43 

1,218  43 

368  05 

368  05 

446  38 

446  38 

392  48 

392  48 

40  54 

40  54 

582  48 

582  48 

452  10 

452  10 

100  14 

100  14 

571  77 

571  77 

412  75 

412  75 

49  10 

49  10 

3,220  27 

3,220  27 

515  42 

515  42 

247  28 

247  28 

963  55 

963  55 

122  08 

122  08 

"  279  43 

279  43 

914  76 

914  76 

1,589  01 

1,589  01 

929  10 

929  10 

1,539  09 

1,539  09 

829  06 

829  06 

342  30 

342  30 
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Insurance  Companies  —  (Continued). 


Tax  based  on 


Total. 


Park  Fire . 

Pacific  Fire . 

Phoenix  Assurance . 

Phenix,  Brooklyn . 

Peter  Cooper  Fire . 

People’s  Fire . 

Queen . 

Beinsurance  (taxes  1884-5) 
Reliance  (tax  of  1885) .  .  .  . 

Rochester  German . 

Royal . 

Standard  Fire . 

Sea . 

Sterling  Fire . 

Switzerland  Marine . 

Scottish  Un.  k  National.  . 

Stuyvesant . 

Suffolk  County  Mutual .  .  . 

Sun  Fire  Office . 

Thames  and  Mersey . 

Transatlantic  Fire . 

Union  Fire . 

Union  Marine . 

United  States  Fire . 

Universal  Marine . 

Mestchester  Fire . 

AVestern  Assurance . 

Williamsburgh  City  Fire, 

Totals,  Class  I . 


Premiums. 

1 

Capital. 

1 

$234  68 

. .  • 

$234  68 

507  97 

507  97 

1,*348  65 

1,348  65 

5,217  26 

5,217  26 

119  22 

119  22 

258  14 

258  14 

1,021  58 

1,021  58 

550  47 

$715  38 

1,265  85 

75  91 

75  91 

451  48 

451  48 

1,924  58 

1,924  58 

189  80 

. 

189  80 

319  31 

319  31 

283  02 

•  •  •  . . 

283  02 

1,098  56 

1,098  56 

2,927  90 

2,927  90 

324  99 

. 

324  99 

29  22 

29  22 

6,755  81 

6,755  81 

437  77 

437  77 

163  92 

« 

163  92 

102  71 

. 

102  71 

680  62 

680  62 

283  69 

283  69 

233  19  ; 

. 

233  19 

1,340  77 

1,340  77 

467  44  i 

467  44 

1,040  99 

1,040  99 

$107,110  73 

$1,434  13 

j 

$108,544  86 
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n.  Transjyortation  Companies. 

Companies  marked  *  are  leased  lines,  the  taxes  on  earnings  being  paid  by  lessees. 


1 

T.yx  based  on 

Total. 

1 

Earniugs.  i 

*  i 

Capital. 

Albany  Railway' . 

S790  25  ■ 

$300  00  j 

$1,090  25 

*  Albany  k  Susq.  R.  R. .  .  . 

. 

6,125  00  1 

6,125  00 

Albany  k  Troy  Steamb’t, 

100  99  ! 

120  00 

220  99 

*  x4.1bany  k  Vermont  R.  R.,| 

•  ••••••••• 

900  00 

900  00 

Adams  Express . 1 

206  06  ' 

206  06 

Atlantic  Aye.  E.  R . t 

2,669  89 

1,003  39 

3,673  28 

Same,  Pros.  P.  Diy ....  I 

522  63  ; 

522  63 

American  Express . l 

6  080  67 

6,080  67 

Amsterdam  Street  E.  E. .  .  j 

28  50 

11  25 

39  75 

Adirondack  E.  E . 

615  91 

390  00 

1,005  91 

Adiron.,  N.  Y.  k  N.  E.  Exp., 

39  20 

16  50 

55  70 

Addison  X.  Pa.  E.  E .  .  . 

95  27 

95  27 

Astoria  Ferry . 

332  77 

. .  .  •  . 

332  77 

*Avon,  Gen.  c'c  Mt.  M.  E.E., 

2.53  12 

253  12 

Auburn  City  Ey . 

43  83 

43  83 

Brad.,  El.  k  Cuba  E.  E.  .  . 

411  SO 

411  80 

Bleecker  Street  ct  Fulton 

Ferry  R.  E . 

67  50 

216  00 

283  50 

Bing.  Central  E.  E . 

6  33 

13  12 

19  45 

Bing.  &  Port  Dick.  E.  E .  . 

64  52 

64  52 

Brooklyn  City  E.  E . 

12,019  03 

4,750  00 

16,769  03 

B’klyn  City  t'c  New.  R.  E .  . 

1,400  17 

450  00 

1,850  17 

Same,  Frank.  Aye.  Line, 

128  39 

128  39 

Brookhm  Eleyated  R.  R .  . 

2,961  04 

2,250  00 

5,211  04 

B’klyn,  Flat,  tk  C.  I.  E.  E .  . 

593  44 

. .  • 

593  44 

B'k’iyn  Crosstown  R.  E .  .  . 

1,508  44 

600  00 

2,108  44 

B’k’lyn,  Busii.  <k  Queens 

Co.  E.  R . 

383  77 

383  77 

*  B’k’l^m  ck  Montauk  R.  R . 

1,327  50 

1,327  50 

Brookhm  tk  N.  Y.  E erry .  . 

4,477  93 

1,800  00 

6,277  93 

Brooklyn  tk  Rock.  Beach 

R.  r! . 

207  17 

4  43 

211  60 

Boston  tk  Albany  E.  R. .  .  . 

849  07 

3,640  61 

4,489  68 

Bos.,  Hoos.  T.  ck  kV.  E.  E . 

2,645  10 

2,645  10 

B’way  R.  E.,  Brooklyn .... 

2,269  22 

5,534  37 

7,803  59 

B’way  (k  Ttli  Aye.  R.  R.  .  . 

8,156  27 

6,156  03 

14,312  30 

Buffalo  Creek  E.  R . 

795  49 

375  00 

1,170  49 

Buff.  Creek  Transfer  E.R., 

13  34 

7  50 

20  84 

Buffalo,  East  Side  R.  R .  .  . 

1,008  05 

1,008  05 

Buffalo  Herdic  Plneton .  .  . 

16  65 

16  65 

Buff.,  N.  Y.  &  Phila,  E.  E., 

6,001  45 

1,621  12 

7,622  57 

*  Buff'.,  X.  Y.  k  Erie  E.  E.. 

969  80 

969  80 

Buff,  k  Gr.  Island  Ferry.. 

22  24 

22  24 

Buff.,  Roch.  tk  Pitts.  R.  E. 

3,271  78 

!  3,271  78 
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Tranfiportation  Companies  —  (Continued). 


Tax  based  ox 

Total. 

Earnings. 

Capital. 

Buffalo  Street  R.  R . 

$1,676  47 

$1,676  47 
495  42 

Buffalo  &  So. West.  R.  R .  . 

$195  12 
812  50 

Bushwick  R.  R . 

Catskill  Ferry . 

2,018  36 
21  01 

2,860  86 

21  01 

Catskill  Mt.  Railway . 

186  55 

1  31 

187  89 

Cats.  &  Hud.  Steam  Ferry, 

*  Cayuga  k  Susq.  R.  R .  .  . 

*  Chateauscay  R.  R . 

36  62 

56  25 
1,325  50 
112  50 

92  87 
1,325  50 
112  50 

Chautauqua  Steamboat  .  . 

159  92 

53 

160  15 

Canal  &  Lake  Steamboat .  . 

110  11 

30  00 

170  11 

*  Cairo  R.  R . 

28  50 

28  50 

Can.  Lake  Steam  Nay.  .  .  . 

51  26 

15  00 

99  26 

Caly.  Cem.,  Greenpoint  & 

Brooklyn  R.  R . 

60  56 

60  56 

Central  City  Railway  .... 

163  58 

150  00 

313  58 

Central  Crosstown  R.  R.  . 

1,060  27 

1,012  50 

2,072  77 

Cen.  P.,  N.  &  E.  Eiv.  E.E., 
Central  Tunnel  Ey . 

3,167  38 

3,150  00 
15  00 

6,617  38 
15  00 

%J 

Chemung  R.  R . 

Cheney’s  Towing  Line  .  .  . 

379  66 

570  00 
300  00 

919  66 
300  00 

Citizens’  Steamboat . 

956  10 

625  00 

1,581  10 

City  Ry.,  Binghamton.  .  .  . 

16  22 

8  10 

21  32 

City  R.  R.,  Poughkeepsie . 

89  11 

37  20 

126  31 

Chris.  &  Tenth  St.  R.  R. .  . 
Commercial  Nay . 

1,217  13 

975  00 

7  50 

2,222  13 
7  50 

Cort.  k  Horn.  Horse  R.  R., 

18  35 

59  70 

108  05 

Coney  I.  &  B’k’lyu  E.  E .  . 
Coney  I.  &  Eock’y  E.  E . . 

1,162  37 

562  50 

1  50 

1,721  87 
1  50 

Crooked  Lake  Nav . 

57  87 

18  00 

75  87 

Coop,  k  Susq.  Val.  R.  R.  . 

171  61 

23  13 

194  74 

Cor.,  C.  k  Antrim  R.  R .  .  . 

1,315  75 

1,650  00 

2,965  75 

Cornell  Steamboat . 

*  Conesus  Lake  R.  R . 

2,212  98 

1,250  00 
18  56 

3,162  98 
18  56 

Cloye  Branch  R.  R . 

19  95 

22  50 

72  15 

Connecting  Terminal  R.R., 

. . 

30  00 

30  00 

Delaware  and  Hud.  Canal. 

11,762  00 

19,035  00 

33,797  00 

Del.,  Lac.  k  Western  R.  R., 

1,937  97 

1,937  97 

Del.,  Lac.  k  Western  Ex .  . 

227  26 

i  . 

227  26 

DeBary  Ba3^a  Merch.  Line, 

71  15 

'  5  11 

76  86 

Dun.,  All.  Yall.  k  Pitts.  R. 

• 

R . 

518  86 

1 

•i  OO 

523  11 

Dunkirk  k  Fredonia  R.  R., 
Dry  Dock,  E.  B’waj'  k  Bat. 

,  16  17 

92  11 

1 

138  31 

R.  R . 

!  3 , 832  57 

i  1,200  00 

8 , 032  57 

E.  G.  St.  k  Frank.  Aye.  R.R., 

1  12  17 

15  00 

27  17 
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Transpo)'tation  Companiet<  —  (Coutiuiied). 


T.VX  BASED  ON 

t 

Total. 

Earnini^s. 

Cajiital. 

East  Eiver  Ferry . 

SI, 589  18 

S562  50 

S2,101  68 

Eastern  Trans.  Line  .  ... 

181  81 

181  *25 

565  56 

Easton  McMalion  Tran., 

8  25 

8  25 

Enterj^rise  Transj) . 

292  50 

292  50 

Erie  Boatman’s  Transit.  .  . 

75  01 

7  61 

82  62 

Eiglitli  Avenue  E.  K . 

8,218  11 

2,125  00 

5,368  11 

Elmira,  Cort.  A:  Xor.  E.  E., 

8,178  18 

8,173  18 

Elmira,  Jeff.  A:  Can.  E.  R., 

881  70 

750  00 

1,581  70 

*  Elmii’a  State  Line  E.  E., 

51  08 

51  08 

Elmira  A:  Horselieads  Ey., 

•299  01 

8  80 

302  81 

Elmira  A:  L.  Ontario  E.  E., 

1,128  25 

1,1*28  25 

Elmira  Ac  AVilliamsp’t  E.R., 

878  95 

129  11 

508  09 

Frankfort  k  Ilion  R.  E.  .  . 

15  87 

21  11 

36  78 

Fifth  AYard  R.  E . . 

158  72 

29  91 

183  68 

Fifth  Ave.  Transportation, 

966  77 

811  19 

-  1,277  96 

Fonda,  J.  A:  Olov.  E.  E.  .  . 
Forty-second  St.  Ac  Grand 

905  85 

750  00 

1,655  35 

St.  Ferry  E.  R . 

Forty-second  St.,  Man.  k 

1,826  76 

2,521  50 

1,851  26 

St.  Xich.  Ay.  E.  E . 

. 

1,812  50 

1,312  50 

Fruit  Mer.  S.  S.  Associa  u, 

11  95 

11  95 

Garr.  A:  AVest  Point  Ferry, 

86  01 

9  38 

15  12 

Grand  St.  Ac  Xewt.  E.  E. .  . 
Grand  St.,  Pros.  P.  Ac  F. 

729  57 

212  25 

971  82 

Ay.  E.  R . 

Gravesend  Ac  C.  I.  Br.  Ac 

180  16 

180  16 

Road . 

2  25 

2  25 

Geneva,  Ith.  Ac  Savre  E.  E., 
*  Geneva  Ac  Lyons  E.  R. .  . 

2,088  29 

91  78 
28 

2,188  07 
23 

Glens  F alls  Transportation 
Glens  Falls,  Sandy  Hill  Ac 
Fort  Edw.  St.  R.  R . 

28  76 

55  50 

79  26 

80  68 

. 

80  63 

*  Greene  E.  E . 

800  00 

300  00 

Greenpoint  Ferry . 

927  20 

210  00 

1,167  20 

Genesee  A’^al.  Canal  R.  R., 

81  20 

81  20 

*  Gene.A'al.  Terminal  R.  R., 

9  88 

9  88 

Genesee  A'  AVater  St.  R.  R., 

126  88 

51  00 

180  33 

Greenwich  A  Johns  lie  Rv., 

190  15 

177  00 

367  15 

Greenport  A  Shel.  I.  F errv. 

27  10 

8  10 

35  20 

*  Goshen  A  Deckert’nR.R., 

■  ••••••••a 

57  71 

57  71 

*  Har.  Riv.A  P.  dies.  E.  E., 

. 

63  21 

63  21 

Har.  Br.,  Alor.  A  Ford.  Ry., 

1,187  75 

700  00 

1,837  75 

Hart.  A  Ct.  AA>stern  R.  R., 

697  71 

101  18 

801  89 

Haverstraw  Barge . 

Herkimer  A  Mohawk  St. 

- 

7  50 

7  50 

Ev . 

19  59 

25  50 

15  09 
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Transportation  ComjMines—  (Continued). 


- 

Tax  based  ox 

1 

Earnings.  j  Capital 

Total. 

Her.,  N.  A:  Po.  N.  G.  Py.  . 

$194 

75 

$165 

56 

$360 

31 

Hous.,  lY.  St.  A:  Pav.  Ferry 

RE . 

1,169 

69 

i  468 

75 

1,638 

44 

Homer  Kamsdell  Trans. .  . 

399 

80 

150 

00 

549 

80 

*  Hohart  Branch  R.  R.  ... 

75 

00 

75 

00 

Hud.  R  Line  (Bay  Boats), 

683 

55 

187 

50 

871 

05 

Hum,  Nor.  A:  Br.  Steanij 

• 

Ferry . 

31 

69 

9 

00 

40 

69 

Island  R.  R . 

408 

87 

18 

75 

427 

62 

Immediate  Transportation 

15 

00 

15 

00 

Iron  Steamboat . ■ 

292 

09 

450 

00 

742 

09 

Jamestown  Street  Ry . 

88 

06 

37 

43 

125 

49 

Jerome  Park  Ry . 

31 

78 

31 

78 

Johns.,  Gloy.  A.'  K.  R.  R .  . 

61 

15 

56 

25 

117 

40 

Kaater skill  R.  R . 

57 

05 

2 

25 

59 

30 

Iveuka  Nayigation.  .' . 

36 

94 

1 

50 

44 

44 

Knickerbocker  Steamboat,' 

401 

91 

21 

00 

422 

91 

King;ston  City  R.  R . 

133 

17 

125 

00 

258 

17 

Lary’s  Express . 

1 

05 

1 

05 

^  Lansingb.  k  Cohoes  R.R., 

•  • 

26 

25 

26 

25 

Lake  Cham,  k  Moriah  R.R., 

469 

13 

500 

00 

969 

13 

Lake  Champ.  Towing.  .  .  . 

117 

10 

75 

00 

192 

10 

Lake  George  Steamboat.  . 

253 

40 

37 

50  * 

290 

90 

Lake  S.  k  Mich.  So.  R.  R., 

4,645 

27 

3,396 

85 

8,042 

12 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R . 

603 

60 

603 

60 

Lehigh  A:  Hud.  Riyer  Ry., 

920 

27 

72 

05 

992 

32 

Live  Stock  Association .  .  . 

161 

41 

1 , 581 

00 

1,742 

41 

*  L.  I.  City  A:  Flush.  R.  R., 

•  • 

150 

00 

150 

00 

Long  Island  Railroad .... 

15,558 

51 

13,387 

50 

28  946 

01 

Manhattan  Railway . 

39,395 

33 

39,000 

00 

78,395 

33 

Manhattan  Transportation 

146 

97 

23 

25 

170 

22 

Marine  Railway . j 

76 

95 

76 

95 

Mann’s  Boudoir  Car . 

13 

44 

13 

44 

^  Mahopac  F alls  R.  R . 

75 

00 

75 

00 

Mary  Powell  Steamboat.  . 

778 

70 

450 

00 

1,228 

70 

Mid.  A:  Schoharie  R.  R. .  .  . 

35 

61 

35 

61 

*  Mid.  A:  Crawford  R.  R. . . 

96 

22 

96 

22 

Mid.,  Un.  A:  AV.  Gap  R.  R., 

218 

07 

44 

96 

263 

03 

Mohawk  k  I.  Horse  R.  R., 

15 

68 

22 

50 

38 

18 

*  Mont.  A:  Erie  R.  R . 

130 

50 

130 

50 

National  Express . 

2,211 

77 

2,211 

77 

National  Transit . i 

23,921 

52 

23,921 

52 

Nassau  Ferry . ' 

592 

93 

375 

00 

967 

93 

Xew  Bi-i.  &  0.  Val.  R.  R., 

19 

37 

2 

40 

21 

77 

New  Jersey  Steamlioat  ... 

1 , 522 

45 

1,305 

00 

2,827 

45 

N.  Y.,  Brkii.  Y-  M.  B.  R.  R.,; 

•  ••••••■ 

•  • 

926 

25 

926 

25 

16 
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Transportation  Companies  —  (Continued), 


Tax  BA 

Earnings. 

SED  ON 

Capital. 

Total. 

N.  Y.,  Cats.  &  Athens  Stbt., 

$44.5  08 

$165  00 

$610  08 

N.  Y.  C.  k  H.  River  R.  R., 

.57,2.55  .54 

140,755  67 

198,011  21 

N.  Y.  C.,  H.  K.  &  F.  0.  K.  11, 

11  40 

15  00 

26  50 

N.  Y”.  Cent.  Sleeping  Car 

(see  Wagner) . 

N.  Y.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.  R.  R, 

2,807  35 

1,540  98  i 

4,348  33 

N.  Y.  F erTv . 

1,200  00  ' 

1,200  00 

N.  Y.,  L.  e"  &  West.  R.  R, 

16,787  62 

29,669  22 

46^456  84 

*  N,  Y.,  Lack.  &  West.  R.  R, 

15,487  50 

15,487  50 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hart.  R.  R, 

3,494  53 

3,869  49  i 

7,364  02 

N.  Y.,  Out.  &  West.  R  R., 

10,817  03 

15,124  86 

25,941  89 

N.  Y.  Light.  &  Trans  .... 

22  50 

22  50 

N.  Y.  Transfer . 

946  27 

450  00 

1,396  27 

N.  Y.,  W.  S.  &  B.  R  R 

(taxes  of  1886) . 

7,714  13 

7,714  13 

N.  Y.  &  Bost.  Dis.  Exp .  .  . 

9  00 

9  00 

*  N.  Y.  &  C.  Island  R."R.  . 

250  00 

250  00 

N.  Y"".  &  Harlem  (horse) 

R  R . 

4,244  56 

4,244  56 

*  N.  Y.  &  Harlem  (steam) 

R  R . . 

23,625  00 

23,625  00 

N.  Y.  &  L.  Champ.  Trans., 

773  43 

112  50 

885  93 

N.  Y.  &  N.  Eng.-R.  R.  .  .  . 

266  22 

833  03 

1,099  25 

N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Tunnel  Ry .  . 

3  00 

3  00 

X.  Y.  A  Phil.  C.  A  Stone 

Trans  . 

42  37 

10  .80 

53  17 

N.  Y.  A  Sea  Beach  R.  R.  . 

474  73 

75  00 

549  73 

X.  Y.  A  Mass.  R.  R . 

93  22 

93  22 

X.  Y^.  A  Hudson  Steamboat, 

-31  61 

112  50 

170  11 

X.  Y.  A  Xorwalk  Steamb’t, 

233  30 

13  50 

246  80 

X.  Y.  A  Saugerties  Trans., 

103  08 

18  00 

121  08 

X.  Y.  A  South  Brooklyn 

1 

Ferry  A  Steam  Trans .  . 

52  46 

250  00 

1  302  46 

Xewburgh  Marine  Ry.  .  .  . 

'  6  50 

25  19 

31  69 

Xewb.,  Dutch.  A  Ct.  R.  R., 

700  46 

700  46 

Xewburgh  Steamboat.  .  .  . 

1  107  70 

15  00 

I  122  70 

Xew.  Will.  A  Flat.  R  R  .  . 

1,325  01 

180  00 

!  1 , 505  01 

*  Xiag.  Bridge  A  Can.  R.  R., 

»••■•••••• 

1,500  00 

1 , 500  00 

*  Xiag.  Falls  Branch  R.  R., 

•  ••••••••• 

437  50 

437  50 

Xiag.  F.  and  Sus.  Bridge 

Ry . 

116  64 

160  00 

276  64 

Xinth  Avenue  R.  R.' . 

1,06C  C2 

1,142  70 

2,209  32 

Xorth  River  Steamboat .  .  . 

359  13 

125  00 

484  13 

Xo.  A  East  River  Steamb’t, 

145  55 

101  25 

246  80 

Xor.  R.  R.  of  X.  Jersey.  .  . 

117  79 

33  83 

151  62 

*Xvack  A  Xorthern  R.  R., 

j  1  12 

1  12 
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Transipoi'tation  Companies —  (Continued). 


Tax  based  on 

Total. 

Earnings. 

Capital. 

Clean  Street  Ry . 

$34  58 

$25  00 

$59  68 

Og.  &  L.  Cliamp.  R.  R .  . . . 

3,325  91 

680  90 

4,006  81 

Og.  Coal  &  Towing . 

55  15 

75  00 

130  15 

Ogdensburgh  Street  Ry., 

30  18 

40  50 

70  68 

*  Oswego  &  Syracuse  R.  R., 

. 

2,970  90 

2,970  90 

*  Clean,  Brad,  k  IVarren 

R.  R . 

2  25 

2  25 

Cwego  Steam  Navigation, 

3  75 

3  75 

*  Park  Avenue  R.  R . 

5  25 

5  25 

“  People’s  Line.”  (See  N.  J. 

Steamboat) . 

Piercy’s  Express . 

131  25 

131  25 

Po’keepsie  Transportation, 

341  57 

150  00 

491  57 

Po’keepsie  k  High’d  Ferry, 

79  23 

18  75 

97  98 

P.  Jervis,  Mont,  k  N.  Y. 

R.  R . 

80  GO 

80  60 

P.  Chester  Transportation, 

98  78 

40  00 

138  78 

Port  Henry  Towing . 

83  00 

195  00 

278  00 

Prospect  Park  k  C.  Island 

'  R.  R . 

626  37 

150  00 

776  37 

Pullman’s  Palace  Car.  .  .  . 

319  94 

319  94 

*  Renss.  &  Saratoga  R.  R., 

6,772  38 

6,772  38 

Reed  k  Powell  Trans’n .  .  . 

124  48 

112  50 

236  98 

Richmond  Co.  R.  R . 

47  60 

45  00 

92  60 

Rhinebeck  k  Kings.  Ferry, 

73  27 

160  00 

233  27 

Roch.  Bagg.  &  Transfer.  . 

147  53 

127  50 

275  03 

Roch.  Citv  k  Brighton  Rv., 

2,031  33 

500  00 

2,531  33 

*  Roch.  k  Gen.  Valiev  R.  R., 

555  20 

555  20 

Roch.  k  L.  Ontario  R.  R., 

98  78 

178  75 

277  53 

*  Roch.  &  Ontario  Belt  Ry., 

$ 

1  13 

1  13 

R.,  M.  &  0.  R.  R . 

15,073  42 

3,086  32 

18,159  74 

*  Rome  k  Clinton  R.  R .  .  . 

604  27 

604  27 

Romer  &  Tremper  S.  B .  .  . 

518  14 

300  00 

818  14 

Sar.,  Mt.  JIcG.  &  L.  G. 

R.  R . 

70  86 

70  86 

*  Saratoga  k  Schen.  R.  R., 

787  50 

787  50 

Stat.  Isl.  Rap.  Transit.  .  .  . 

4,152  57 

306  34 

4,458  91 

*  Staten  Island  Ry . 

1,400  00 

1,400  00 

St.  Lawrence  Marine  Rv., 

! 

52  50 

52  50 

Skaneateles  R.  R . 

123  78 

38  51 

162  29 

Sea  View  R.  R . 

41  91 

' 

41  91 

Second  Ave.  R.  R . 

4,457  62 

4,G55  00 

9,112  62 

Seneca  L.  Steam  Nav.  .  .  . 

108  14 

’  37  50 

145  64 

Sen.  Falls  k  Wat.  R.  R.  .  . 

6  00 

6  00 

Stein.  &  H.  Point  E.  K.  .  . 

493  35 

75  00 

568  35 

Sterling  Mountain  R.  R.  . 

183  75 

1 

1  . 

183  75 

1*24 
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T7'ansporfati(m  Co^npaniea  —  ( Continued) . 


T.VX  BA 

Earnin{j:K. 

SED  ON 

Uapitii]. 

Total. 

Silver  Lake  Ey . 

$90  00  . 

$90  00 

Still,  tk  Mecli.  Street  R.  E., 

^•29  9(> 

12  00 

41  96 

Sclioliarie  Valiev  E.  E .  .  .  . 

59  08 

59  08 

Sodus  Bav  A  So.  E.  E.  .  .  . 

273  24 

150  00 

423  24 

Soutlilield  Braneli  E.  E. . . 

7  53 

7  53 

So.  B’k’lyn  Central  E.  R .  . 

487  10 

109  37 

596  47 

Stony  Clove  A  Cat.  Mt.E.E., 

227  26 

116  25 

343  51 

South  Ferry  E.  E . 

66  14 

22  50 

88  61 

Southern  Central  E.  E .  .  . 

2,353  30 

2,353  30 

Sc'liuv.  Steam  Tow  Boat.  . 

150  00 

150  00 

« 

^Spiiyten  I).  A  P.  Morris 

E.  E . 

1,978  00 

1,978  00 

Suhurhan  Eap.  Transit .  .  . 

129  41 

96  28 

'225  6)9 

Sv.,  Bing.  A  N.  Y.  E.  E .  . 

1,570  61 

4,062  50 

5,633  11 

Sv.,  (Ten.  A  Corning  E.  E., 

3,089  00 

1,987  50 

5,076  50 

Sy.,  Ontario  A  N.  Y.  E.  E .  . 

425  83 

6  69 

432  52 

S^u’acuse  A  Geddes  E.  E .  . 

343  19 

206  25 

549  44 

Svra.  A  Onondaga  R.  E. .  . 

115  54 

140  00 

255  54 

Twe]2tv-tliird  Street  Ry. .  . 

1,820  85 

934  63 

2,755  48 

Tehuantepec  Inter-0.  Ey., 

2  25 

2  25 

Third  Avenue  E.  E . 

6,468  02 

3,500  00 

9,968  02 

Tioo'a  E.  E..  TiCssee . 

22  85 

22  85 

Tide  Water  Pi])e . T 

540  51 

199  06 

739  57 

Trov  A  Alhia  E.  E . 

151  24 

33  53 

184  77 

*  Trov  A  Bennington  E.  R., 

•  ••••• 

226  20 

226  20 

Troy  A  Bost^^n  E.  E 

2  143  01 

2,143  01 

*  Trov  A  Cohoes  E.  E .  .  .  . 

87  50 

87  50 

*  Trov  A  Greenbush  E.  E., 

480  20 

480  20 

Trov  A  Lans’bgh  E.  E .  .  . 

1,676  24 

397  62 

2,073  86 

Thousand  Isl.  Steamb’t .  .  . 

149  77 

60  00 

209  77 

Ulster  A  Delaware  E.  E .  . 

1,720  00 

43  20 

1,763  20 

Union  Ferry . 

4,104  54 

2,000  00 

6,104  54 

Union  Steamboat . 

787  50 

787  50 

Union  Terminal  E.  E  .... 

453  75 

453  75 

United  States  Express  .  .  . 

668  35 

. 

668  35 

Utica  B.  Line  E.  E . 

1.57  87 

1  20 

1.59  07 

*  Utica,  Clinton  A  Bing. 

(Steam!  E.  E . 

229  28 

229  28 

Utica,  Clinton  A  Bing. 

(Street!  E  E 

94  90 

94  90 

*  Utica,  C.  A  S.  Yall.  E.  R .  . 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

Utica  A  B.  River  E.  E  ... 

3,783  25 

3,783  25 

Utica  A  Mohawk  E.  E .  .  .  . 

26  98 

26  98 

*  Valley  R.  R . 

1,125  00 

1,125  00 

Van  B.  St.  A  E.  Basin  E.R., 

117  12 

11  25 

1-28  37 

AVallkill  Valiev  E.  E . 

551  73 

49  50 

601  23 
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Trani<2^rtation  Companies  —  (Continued). 


Tax  based  on 

Earuinss.  Capital. 

Total. 

Wash.  St.  &  S.  Asv.  E.  R .  . 

S55  8*2 

$13  18 

•  ■ 

$08  95 

*  Wat.  &  Cohoes  E.  R .  .  .  . 

81  88 

81  88 

Waverlv  &  St.  Line  E.  R., 

•  ■■•«••••• 

15  00 

15  00 

Wat.  Turnpike  &  R.  R. .  .  .j 

859  53 

90  00 

449  58 

Wagner  Palace  Car . 

8,091  77 

4,050  00 

7,741  77 

Western  Transit . 

. 

15  00 

15  00 

*  West  Shore  R.  R . 

14  85 

'  14  35 

Wescott  Express . 

1,728  82 

1  723  82 

Totals,  Class  II . 

$373, ()73  28 

$470,905  11 

$844,578  39 

III.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies. 


Tax  based  on 

Total. 

^  . 

r,amiuj<s. 

Capital. 

Am.  Dist.  Tel.,  Brooklyn .  . 

$809  24 

.S120  00 

$429  24 

Am.  Dist.  Te].,  Cohoes  .  .  . 

4  41 

22  50 

26  91 

Am.  Dist.  Tel.,  Elmira.  .  .  . 

9  91 

60 

10  51 

Am.  Dist.  Tel.,  N.  York.  .  . 

18  42 

1,304  25 

1,322  67 

Am.  Dist.  Tel.,  Syracuse .  . 

115  88 

80  00 

145  88 

Am.  Dist.  Tel.,  Troy . 

33  69 

20  00 

58  69 

Am.  Tel.  &  Cable . 

1  13 

1  13 

Andes  ct  Delhi  Tel . 

2  87 

5  00 

7  87 

Argyle  E’t  Ed.  Tel . 

67 

90 

1  57 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Tel .... 

919  95 

30  00 

949  95 

Bell  Telephone,  Buffalo  .  . 

1,096  31 

900  00 

1,996  81 

*  B’k’lyn  C.  Island  Tel .  . 

8  75 

-  8  75 

Brooklyn  Dist.  Tel . 

8  82 

84  60 

88  42 

Crandall  Telephone . 

49 

50 

99 

Cen.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Tel ...  . 

506  52 

487  50 

994  02 

Central  So.  Am.  Tel .... 

85  50 

85  50 

Commercial  Cable . 

87  27 

78  00 

115  27 

Com’l  Telephone,  Troy  .  .  . 

895  45 

525  00 

920  45 

Commercial  Telegram .... 

847  21 

802  40 

649  61 

Commercial  Union  Tel  .  .  . 

12  70 

8  82 

16  02 

Del.  A:  Atlantic  Tel . 

/O 

75 

Delhi  tk  Stamford  Tel ...  . 

90 

90 

East  Tenn.  Telephone .... 

58 

58 

Eastern  Union  Tel . 

2  11 

5  22 

7  88 

Emp.  State  Tel.  k  Tel .... 

263  15 

270  00 

588  15 

*  Greenpoint  Dist.  Tel .... 

3  00 

8  00 

Great  N.  AVest  Tel . 

215  96 

125  02 

840  98 
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Telegraph  and  Tele2)hone  Companies  —  (Continued). 


1 

1 

Tax  based  ox 

Total . 

Earnings.  !  Capital. 

Gold  k  Stock  I’el . 

$936  39  $3,000  00 

$3,936  39 

Holmes  Burg.  Alarm  Tel .  .  ’ 

.  9  00 

9  00 

Hudson  Riv.  Telephone  .  .  i 

1,387  64  *  900  00 

2,287  64 

In t. -Ocean  Tel . . 

.  75 

75 

Lex.,  W.  k  Shand’n  Tel., 

66  4  50 

5  16 

Manhattan  Dist.  Tel . 

.  37  50 

37  50 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  . 

4,509  89  2,687  78 

7,197  67 

Mexican  Tel . 

.  42  00 

42  00 

Mutual  Dist.  Messenger.  . 

.  11  25 

11  25 

Mutual  Dist.  Tel . 

234  13  140  40 

374  53 

*  National  Tel . 

.  82  50 

82  50 

New  Eng.  Tel.  k  Tel . 

82  1  05 

1  87 

New  Eng.  Tel . 

.  57  79 

57  79 

Newburgh  Dist.  Tel . 

13  50 

N.  Y.  k  N.  E.  Tel . 

32  90  2  25 

35  15 

N.  Y.  k  N.  J.  Teleph . 

1,216  71  1,127  16 

2,343  87 

N.  Y.  k  Pa.  Tel.  ct  Tel .  .  . 

366  24  250  00 

616  24 

N.  Y.  Yt.  Tel.  k  Tel.... 

16  01  6  00 

22  01 

Nor.  N.  Y.  Tel.  cS:  Tel ...  . 

72  56  . 

72  56 

People’s  Dist.  Tel.,  Br’kl’n., 

30  39  4  50 

34  89 

Poughkeepsie  Dist.  Tel.. 

10  84  22  50 

33  34 

Pros.  Park  c\:  C.  I.  Tel. 

(See  Brooklyn) . 

Postal  Tel.  k  Cable . 

774-53  . 

774  53 

*  Postal  Tel.  k  Cable . 

.  107  44 

107  4JL 

Staten  Island  Teleph . 

63  55  121  50 

185  05 

*  Sandy  Hook,  Quarantine 

City  Island  ^el . 

.  25  26 

25  26 

Southern  Bell  Tel.  k  Tel., 

.  1  50 

1  50 

Union  Tel.  k  Tel . 

244  68  15  00 

259  68 

United  Lines  Tel . 

209  49  5  62 

215  11 

Yerplanck  k  Peeks.  Tel .  .  . 

2  04  3  00 

5  04 

Western  Union  Tel . 

4,744  78  8,490  00 

13,234  78 

AYilliamsburgh  Dist.  Tel., 

24  25  9  00 

33  25 

Totals,  Class  III . 

$19,173  98  $21,544  12 

$40,718  10 

$10,718  10 
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IV.  Gan,  Mining  and  Miscellaneous  Companies. 

Tax  based  on  dividends  and  capital  only. 

Albany  Electric  Illnmiuating .  $510  00 

Albany  Safe  Deposit  and  Storage .  15  00 

Albany,  Sclioliarie  and  Kensselaerville  Plank-road.  ...  15  65 

Albany  and  Greenbusb  Bridge  . . 90  00 

Albany  and  Mohawk  Plank-road .  15  00 

4.  • 

Albany  and  Sand  Lake  Plank-road .  1  02 

Atlantic  Ammunition .  8  50 

Atlantic  Dynamite .  37  50 

Atlantic  Dredging .  112  50 

Atlantic  Dock .  1 , 500  00 

Atlantic  Harbor .  36  75 

Atlantic  Mining .  15  00 

Adams  Water-Works .  38 

Alma  Farm .  22  50 

Assabet  Manufacturing .  75  00 

American  Automatic  Weighing  Machine .  56  25 

American  Bag  Loaning .  33  56 

American  Bronze  Powder  Manufacturing .  5  63 

American  Contracting  and  Dredging .  13,250  00 

American  Coal .  5  25 

American  Dock  and  Trust  .  ’. . ; .  785  40 

American  Finance .  193  74 

American  Forcite  Powder  Manufacturing .  63  35 

American  Gas,  Fuel  and  Light .  30 

American  Horse  Exchange .  105  00 

American  Lumber  Co.,  of  New  Jersey .  1  50 

American  Loan  and  Trust .  1,125  00 

American  Manufactui  ing  and  Supply .  50  00 

American  Mercantile  and  Collecting  Agency .  2  25 

American  Net  and  Twine .  60  00 

American  News .  2,638  37 

American  Refrigerating  and  Transportation .  9  00 

xVmerican  Salt .  75 

American  Surety .  600  00 

American  Trading .  37  50 

American  Tube  and  Iron .  292  50 

American  Whip .  17  25 

American  Writing  Machine .  7  50 

Ames  Plow .  3  ()0 

Angell  Oil .  75  00 
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Art  Interchange .  $12  04 

Alderney  Caramel .  0  00 

Allegany  Lumber .  21  88 

Anderson  School  Book .  12  00 

Allegany  Gas . . !  .  . .  026  87 

Agency  Security  and  Guaranty .  8  00 

Agency  Indemnity .  87  50 

Allen,  R.  H.  &  Co . 150  00 

Andes  Water .  9  00 

Albion  Gas-Light . 15  00 

Allison  Boot  and  Shoe . 92  40 

Allouez  Mining .  4  50 

Aindior  Oil .  180  00 

Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper .  150  00 

Ashcroft  Manufacturing .  17  25 

Associated  Producers .  18  75 

Avon  Water-AVorks .  19  88 

Auburn  AVater-AVorks .  560  00 

Auburn  and  Fleming  Plank-road .  10  98 

Ausable  Plank-road .  40 

Automatic  Fire  Alarm  and  Extinguisher .  86  00 

Argyle  and  Fort  Edward  Plank-road .  14  40 

Batavia  Gas-Light . • .  86  56 

Bankers’  Safe  Deposit .  225  00 

Bath  Gas . 87  50 

Barrett  Bridge .  18  55 

Brabant  Plank-road .  8  00 

Brainerd  tk  Armstrong . / .  75  00 

Bradstreet .  875  00 

Barr,  Edward . 22  50 

Barstow  Stove .  44  07 

Bradley  &  Hubbard  Alanufacturing .  80  00 

Barker,  C.  B.  Co .  298  25 

Barrington  Apartment  Association .  185  (K) 

Brewers’  Ice .  225  00 

Berry  Cattle . ; .  15 

Benedict  k  Burnham  Manufacturing .  87  50 

Bergenport  Chemical .  1  85 

Bergenjoort  Zim; .  i)0  00 

Belding  Brothers .  5  00 

Bernard,  H.  O.,  Alanufacturing .  285  52 

Berkshire  Apartment  Association .  129  00 
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Bemis  Car  Box . $0  60 

Brighton  Beach  Racing  Association .  37  50 

Bishop’s  Derrick  and  Elevator .  18  00 

Binghamton  Paper  Stock .  16  50 

Brigham  Hall .  262  50 

Bigelow  Carpet.  .  71  99 

Brighton  Pier  and  Navigation .  127  50 

Brighton  Beach  Improvement .  135  00 

Bridgeport  Brass .  121 ‘20 

Bridgeport  AVood  Finishing .  44  31 

Briggs  Excursion .  13  50 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper .  10  26 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co .  15  00 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music .  300  00 

Brooklyn  Athenmum  Reading  Room .  90  00 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Freezing  and  Cold  Storage .  7  50 

Brooklyn  Electric  Time .  3  75 

Brooklyn  Cas-Light .  2,500  00 

Brooklyn  Jockey  Club .  218  75 

Brooklyn  Lead  Mining . .  22 

Brooklyn  Riding  Academy .  18  00 

Brooklyn  City  Safe  Deposit .  145  50 

Brooklyn  Trust .  1,500  00 

Brooklvn  Turkish  Bath .  23  12 

Brockport  Gas-Light .  15  00 

Brookfield  Linen .  30  00 

Bowker  Fertilizer . 15  00 

Boston  Belting .  13  50 

Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass .  30  00 

Brookside  AVater-AVorks .  2  70 

Bolton  Drug .  56  25 

Brock’s  Commercial  Agency .  10  62 

Buffalo  Board  of  Trade .  277  50 

Buffalo  Gas-Light .  1,000  00 

Buffalo  Alutual  Gas-Light .  750  00 

Buffalo  Loan,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit .  250  00 

Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie  Excursion .  24  00 

Brush  Electric  Light,  Buffalo .  2,025  00 

Brush  Electric  Light,  Rochester ...  *  •  ’  • .  400  00 

Brush-Swan  Electric  Light,  Auburn .  37  26 

Brush-Swan  Electric  Light,  Binghamton .  57  22 

Brush-Swan  Electric  Light,  Ithaca .  45  00 

17 
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Business  Address .  .  00 

Butler  Hard  Rubber .  90  00 

Burns,  Silver  &  Co .  3  00 

Bryant  Building .  2,310  00 

Catskill  Mountain  House .  50  00 

Catskill  and  Mountain  Turnpike . 8  75 

Chateaugay  Water AVorks .  15  00 

Chapman  Slate .  19  57 

Cairo  Bridge .  1  13 

Charlotte  Bridge .  3  08 

Cayadutta  Plank-road .  81  80 

Castner  &  Co .  115  15 

Canton  Lumber .  9  38 

Charles  X.  Swift  (see  Swift) . 

Clark,  Bennett  &  Co . 52  50 

Central  American  Caoutchouc .  3  GO 

Central  Cafe .  11  25 

Central  Beal  Estate  Association . 2,053  12 

Central  Safe  Deposit .  28  08 

Central  Trust . ; .  3 , 500  00 

Central  Union  Transfer  and  Storage .  14  25 

Celluloid  Brush .  18  00 

Celluloid  Manufacturing .  15G  25 

Cherry  Talley  Creek  Plank-road .  ^  2  40 

Cheever'  Ore  Bed .  75  00 

Centaur  .  38 

Cleveland,  A.  B.  (k  Co .  195  00 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal .  75 

Citizens’  Gas,  Rochester .  92  GO 

Citizens’  Gas-Light,  Brooklyn .  1,800  00 

Citizens’ Gas-Light,  Buffalo .  75  00 

Citizens’  Gas-Light,  Poughkeepsie .  187  50 

Citizens’  Gas-Light,  Troy  (see  Troy) . . . 

Citizens’  Gas-Light,  Warsaw .  9  21 

China  and  Japan  Trading .  150  00 

Cicero  Turnpike .  11  50 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth .  20  2 G 

Commercial  Agency .  7  50 

Commercial  Securities .  150  00 

Cold  Spring  Water .  75 

Congress  and  Empire  Spring .  180  00 

Conesus  Lake  Salt  and  Mining .  48  75 
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Cofitinental  Construction  and  Improvement .  $937  50 

Cortland  Omnibus  and  Cab .  14  42 

Coal  Co.  of  Fulton  County .  367  50 

Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining .  14  59 

Copper  Queen  Mining .  1  43 

Cortland  Opera  House .  12  65 

Cortland  Water-Works .  1  50 

Consolidated  Fruit  Jar .  225  00 

Consolidated  Gas . 18,949  44 

Consolidated  Pay  Rock  Mining .  45 

Columbia  Turnpike .  18  75 

Coney  Island  Fuel  Gas  and  Light .  23  30 

Coney  Island  Jockey  Club .  918  75 

Coney  Island  and  Rockaway  Patent  Roller  Coasting .  .  7  50 

Cook,  E.  H.  &  Co .  45  00 

Cochecton  Bridge .  375 

Croton  Water-Works .  9  00 

Cooperstown  Aqueduct  Association .  1  25 

Corning  Gas .  37  50 

Cornell,  Bingham  &  Co .  127  50 

Consumers’  Gas,  Newburgh .  165  00 

Consumers’  Ice .  150  61 

Cohoes  Company . ^ .  1,000  00 

Cohoes  Gas-Light .  125  00 

Cohoes  and  Lansingburgh  Bridge .  61  25 

Coeymans  and  Westerlo  Plank-road .  15  00 

Chuctanunda  Gas-Light .  62  50 

Crump  Label .  75 

Cuba  Gas . • .  60  00 

Chrysolite  Silver  Mining.  . . 79  42 

Dansville  Gas-Light .  15  00 

Delaware  Turnpike .  5  00 

Delhi  Opera  House .  1  98 

Delhi  Water .  39  00 

Degener,  R.  &  C .  45  00 

Deerpark  and  Minisihk  Turnpike .  7  00 

Deposit  Water-Works . 39  48 

Dickson  Manufacturing .  22  50 

District  Electric  Fire  and  Ambulance  Telephone .  7  50 

Dorchester  Union  Free  Stone .  75 

Downer  Kerosene  Oil .  15  00 

Dolphin  Manufacturing .  9  00 
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Dover  Stamping .  $1  60 

Dunham  Manufacturing .  1  50 

East  Albany  Gas .  18  75 

East  Chester  Gas .  95  25 

East  Diver  Gas .  127  50 

Eastern  Distillery .  225  00 

Eaton,  Cole  &  Burnham .  150  00 

Edward  Barr  Co.  (see  Barr) . ; .  .  .  . 

Edward  Miller  Co.  (see  Miller) . 

Eagle  Oil .  76 

Eagle  Lock .  2  25 

Exchange  Place  Deal  Estate .  1 , 073  60 

Ewart,  William  &  Son .  90  00 

Easton’s  Nat.  Horse  Show  and  Cattle  Exchange .  10  00 

Eden  Musee  Americain .  445  00 

Electric  Construction  and  Supply .  12  00 

Electric  Time .  33  38 

Ellenville  Gas .  7  50 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing .  80  44 

E.  N.  Welch  Manufacturing.  (See  Welch) . 

Empire  Deal  Estate .  97  50 

Empire  Gas  and  Fuel .  150  00 

Elmira  Gas  and  Illuminating .  225  00 

Elmira  Water- Works .  142  77 

Elgin  National  Watch .  5  00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating,  NewLiirgh .  13  50 

Edison  Electric  Dluminating,  New  York .  750  00 

Eighty,  No.,  Madison  Ave.  (See  No.) . 

Export  Lumber . ' .  237  00 

E.  Howard  Watch  and  Clock  (see  Howard) . 

Equitable  Gas .  8,400  00 

Equitable  Mercantile .  90 

Equitable  Trust .  45  00 

Fayetteville  and  Syracuse  Plank-road .  36  00 

Franklinville  Ag.  and  Driving  Park  Association .  4  50 

Farmer  Hall  Association . 60 

Fairmount  Coal  andiron .  75 

Frank  Brothers .  225  00 

Flatbush  Plank-road .  22  50 

Flatbush  Water  Works .  150  00 

Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust .  5,000  00 

Farmers’  Milk .  1  39 
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Fletclier  Manufacturing .  $50  00 

Fredonia  Isatural  Gas .  22  50 

Ferminich  Manufacturing .  45 

Fishkill  and  Matteawan  Gas-Light .  12  00 

First  Great  Yv^ estern  Turnpike .  12  59 

First  National  Oil .  2  25 

Field  Farm .  6  00 

Fifth  Avenue  Safe  Deposit .  18  75 

Florence  Manufacturing .  32  32 

Florida  Construction .  30 

Foreign  Fruit  Exchange .  3  72 

Fort  Hunter  Suspension  Bridge .  3  11 

Fort  Miller  Bridge .  60  00 

Fort  Edward  Water- Works . 12  00 

Fulton  Gas-Light .  7  16 

Fulton  Municipal  Gas .  6,300  00 

Fultonville  and  Johnstown  Plank-road .  14  06 

Flushing  Gas-Light .  102  50 

Fulsom  Landing  Central  Bridge .  3  45 

Gas  Light  Company  of  Syracuse .  660  00 

Gas  Light  Company  of  \Vaverly .  48  00 

Grain  Warehousing.  .  .  .* .  1,638  02 

Glasgo  Thread .  7  20 

Gramercy  .  177  57 

Grand  Belt  Copper .  1  50 

Geneva  Gas-Light .  6  64 

Geneva  Water-Works .  30  00 

Glens  Falls  and  Lake  George  Plank-road .  36  00 

Geneseo  Gas-Light .  24  00 

George  T.  Patterson  Stationery  (see  Patterson) . 

Green  Mountain  Gold  Mining  .  60 

Green  Island  Improvement .  220  50 

Greenport  Wharf .  22  00 

Great  Neck  Dock .  30 

Great  AVestern  Turnpike  (see  First,  etc.) . 

Gilbert  Manufacturing .  21  50 

Gilbert,  W.  L.,  Clock. .  2  25 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing .  52  21 

Gilbert  &  Bennett  Manufacturing .  22  50 

Gilboa  Aqueduct .  86 

Griswoldville  Manufacturing .  20  07 

Goshen  Gas-Light .  9  38 
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Goodyear  India-Eubber  Glove  Manufacturing .  $75  00 

Gloversville  Electric  Light  and  Power .  13  05 

Harlem  Coal  Pockets .  9  37 

Hartford  Carpet .  540  24 

Halfmoon  Bridge .  48  00 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Manufacturing .  22  66 

Hazard  Powder .  14  70 

Hazard  Manufacturing .  105  00 

Hallowell  Granite .  3  00 

Havana  Tobacco . 7  50 

Hale’s  Eddy  Bridge .  4  36 

Hampden  Paint  and  Chemical .  5  63 

Hawthorne  Apartment  Association .  298  65 

Harlan  &  Holhngsworth .  .75 

Plammond,  G.  H.  &  Co .  458  23 

Hawley  Brothers  Hardware .  5  25 

Haverstraw  Water .  9  00 

Hazelwood  Ice .  22  50 

Hazelwood  Oil .  150  00 

Hempstead  Gas-Light .  22  50 

Hempstead  and  Jamaica  Plank-road .  22  32 

Hempstead  Farm .  6  00 

Hey  wood,  AValter,  Chair .  22  50 

Henry  Prousse,  Cooper  &  Co .  30  19 

Hemingway,  M.  &  Sons .  640  00 

Highland  and  Modena  Plank-road .  3  65 

Highland  Park  Association .  186 

Howard,  E.,  Watch  and  Clock .  15  00 

Home  Electric  Light .  12  82 

Homer  and  Cortland  Gas-Light .  60  00 

Homer  Water- Works .  75 

Holmes  Electric  Protection .  1 , 125  00 

Holmes,  Booth  &  Haydens .  112  50 

Hoosick  Falls  Gas-Light .  150  00 

Hoosick  Falls  Water  Supply . : .  37  50 

Hornellsville  Water .  46  87 

Horn  Silver  Mining .  933  02 

Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking .  200  00 

Homestead  Land  Syndicate .  17  25 

Howell,  T.  P.  &  Co .  •  4  50 

Hooker,  H  E.  &  Co .  87  50 

Hopkins  &  Dickson  Manufacturing .  36  75  { 
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Hotel  St.  George . 

Hollis  Company . 

Hudson  Aqueduct . 

Hudson  Gas . 

Hudson  River  Ice . 

Hudson  River  Cliemical  and  Dye  Works.  . 

Humason  &  Beckley  Manufacturing . 

Hubert  Apartment  Association . 

Hussey,  Howe  &  Co . . . 

Ithaca  Gas-Light . 

Ithaca  Water- Works . 

Inland  Manufacturing . 

International  Bridge . 

International  Tobacco  Refining . 

Iron-Silver  Mining . 

Importers  and  Grocers’  Exchange . 

Islip  Union  Hall . 

Jamestown  Gas-Light . 

Jamestown  Water  Supply . 

Jamaica  Gas-Light . 

Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  Road . 

Jarecki  Manufacturing . 

J.  Wayland  Kimball  (see  Kimball) . 

Jericho  Plank-road . 

Jessup  &  Moore  Paper . 

Jessop  &  Sons,  William . 

Jerome  Park  Villa  Site  and  Improvement 

Johnstown  Gas-Light . 

Keuka  Vineyard . 

Keeseville  and  Port  Kent  Plank-road .... 

Kearney  &  Foot  Co . 

Kennedy,  F.  A.,  Co . 

Knickerbocker  Apartment  Association .  .  . 

Knickerbocker  Ice . .  . 

Knickerbocker  Storage . . . 

Knickerbocker  Trust .  . 

Kings  County  Water  Supply  '. . 

Kingston  Building . 

Kingston  Water . 

Kimball,  J.  Wayland  &  Co . 

Kingsboro  Water . 

Kiskatom  Co . 


$112  50 
15  00 
9  00 
75  00 
12  60 
21  54 
6  00 
128  75 
190  00 
54  38 
45  00 

3  75 
1,183  32 

45  00 
7  50 
5  63 
2  10 
150  00 
82  50 
60  00 
44  06 
31  32 

,  3  76 

250  00 
52  50 
281  25 
90  00 
54  00 
12  50 

5  25 

4  65 
675  00 

3,000  00 

6  00 
660  00 

26  25 

5  31 
135  00 

36  00 
24  00 
2  43 
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Landers,  Frary  &  Clark . 

Lane  Manufacturing . 

Ladd  Watch  Case . 

Laud  and  Securitj^  Investment . 

Langdon,  J.  k  Co . 

Lake  Ontario  Beach  Improvement . 

Lake  George  and  Warrenshurgh  Plank-road, 
Lake  Street  Building  Association . 


Lake  Milk  Association . 

Leadville  Consolidated  Mining 

LeBoy  Gas-Light . 

Leatheroid  Manufacturing.  .  .  . 


Liberty  Street  Skating  Rink . 

Liberty"  and  White  Lake  Turnpike . 

Lincoln  Safe  Deposit . 

Little  Chief  Mining . 

Little  Falls  Gas-Light . 

Lockport  Gas . 

Lockport  Hydraulic . 

Lockport  and  Cambria  Plank-road . 

Lockport  and  Warren’s  Corners  Plank-road 
Lockport  and  Wright’s  Corners  Plank-road 

Lordville  and  Equinunk  Bridge . 

Louis  Waelfelaer  (see  Waelfelaer). 

Lodi  Chemical . 

Low  Moor  Iron . 

Long  Island  Home  Hotel . 

Long  Island  Improvement . 

Long  Island  Loan  and  Trust . 


Long  Island  Safe  Deposit . 

Long  Island  Water  Supply . 

Long  Beach  Hotel  and  Cottage .... 

Lustral  Oil . 

Lyons  Gas  Light . 

Manhattan  Beach  Bathing . 

Manhattan  Beach  Improvement  .  .  . 

Manhattan  Hotel . 

Manhattan  Railway  Advertising. .  .  . 

Manhattan  Railway  News . 

Manhattan  Real  Estate  Association 

Manhattan  Shipping . 

Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse 


$1  9*2 
1  37 

1  50 
3  38 

13  78 
37  50 
23  06 
25  50 

3  75 
75  54 
22  50 

CO 
28  50 
1  88 
750  00 
500  00 
13  50 
150  00 
79  80 
9  00 
18  00 
8  10 
00 

()  00 

2  10 
262  50 
142  50 
750  00 
237  00 

*  168  75 
91  88 
38 
22  40 
93  75 
150  00 
90  00 
30  00 
30  00 
1,125  00 

4  12 
780  00 
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Manhattan  Trust .  S225  00 

Malone  Gas-Light .  7  28 

Malone  Mater-lVorks .  87  50 

Marshall  Basin  Mining .  3  60 

Manlius  Plank-road .  21  90 

M^lnlius  and  Delphi  Plank-road .  8  12 

Mason  A  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano .  25  20 

Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano .  115  00 

Mamaroneck  Water .  37  50 

Margaretville  M^ater .  2  18 

Madison  Avenue  (see  No.) . 

Metropolitan  Cab .  •  67  50 

Metropolitan  Gas-Light,  Brooklyn . .  .  1 , 304  85 

Metropolitan  Improvement .  498  75 

Metroj)olitan  Opera  House .  1,575  00 

Metropolitan  Trust .  1,912  50 

Mercantile  Safe  Deposit .  2,043  75 

Mercantile  Trust .  4,000  00 

Medina  and  Alabama  Plank-road .  10  13 

Meriden  Britannia .  825  00 

Meriden  Cutlerv .  4  50 

Meriden  Malleable  Iron .  7  50 

Medford  Fancy  Goods .  112  50 

McEwen  Company .  150  00 

Middleburgh  Bridge .  12  60 

Middletown  and  Delphi  Turnpike .  10  87 

Middletown  and  Wurtsboro  Turnpike .  14  00 

IMinden  Gas-Light .  11  81 

Miller,  Edward  A  Co .  7  50 

Miners’  Oil  Supply .  7  50 

McIntyre  Coal . i .  7  50 

Minnesota  Company .  9  00 

Mohawk  Valley  Hotel .  6  00 

]Moose  Biver  Improvement .  1  50 

Monticello  and  White  Lake  Turnpike .  10  31 

Monticello  and  Wurtsboro  Turnpike .  6  90 

Moresville  Turnpike .  3  00 

Moodv  <fc  Gould .  30  00 

Moravia  Water-Works .  9  00 

Morris  Building .  115  05 

Mount  Morris  Safe  Deposit .  135  00 

Moore  A  Hubbard  Drug .  20  00 
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Muchatoes  Lake  Ice .  $105  00 

Municipal  Gas-Light,  Albany .  1 , 500  00 

Municipal  Gas-Light,  Kochester . ^ .  225  00 

Municipal  Gas-Light,  Yonkers .  40  88 

Mutual  Company .  110  00 

Mutual  Benefit  Ice .  187  50 

Murphy  k  Co .  87  50 

Narrowsburgh  Bridge .  4  50 

Nashawannock  Manufacturing .  12  00 

Nassau  Gas .  2,000  00 

Nassau  Trading .  30  00 

National  Horse  Show  Association .  78  75 

National  Ice.  . .  350  25 

National  Manufacturing .  52  50 

National  Rubber .  17  52 

National  Wire  Mattress .  31  50 

Newburgh  Ice . 37  50 

Newburgh  and  Cochecton  Turnpike  Road .  4  52 

Newburgh  and  New  Windsor  Turnpike  Road .  7  35 

New  England  Loan  and  Trust .  3  00 

New  England  Mining .  7  50 

New  Brighton  Building .  07  50 

New  Haven  Clock .  37  50 

New  Haven  Copper .  22  50 

New  Haven  Web .  10  50 

New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  and  Transportation .  2  88 

New  Paltz  Turnpike .  20  25 

New  Rochelle  Steam  Launch .  3  00 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine .  151  50 

New  Central  Coal .  75 

Newell  Brothers  Manufacturing . ♦ .  30  00 

Neuchatel  Asphalt .  30  00 

New  York  Cab  .  93  75 

New  York  Cafe .  4  50 

New  York  Coal-Tar  Chemical .  128  91 

New  York  Dairy  .  18  00 

New  York  Floating  Dry  Dock .  08  35 

New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnit}- .  K)^  50 

New  York  Improved  Real  Estate .  1 , 800  00 

New  York  City  Ice .  150  00 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust .  0,250  00 

New  York  Mutual  Gas-Light .  5, (>87  50 
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New  York  Metal  Exchange . 

New  York  Museum  Association . 

New  York  Naval  Stores  and  Tobacco.  . . 

New  York  Produce  Exchange,  Safe  Deposit  and 

Storage . 

New  York  Real  Estate  Association . 

New  York  Roofing . 

New  York  Stock . 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  Building . 

New  York  Safety  Steam  Power . . 

New  York  Steam  Power . 

New  York  Supply . 

New  York  Warehousing . 

New  York  Warehouse  and  Security . 

%/ 

New  York  and  Coney  Island  Ob.  and  Signal . 

New  York  and  Baltimore  Coffee  Polishing . 

New  York  and  Maine  Granite  Paving . 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Globe  Gas-Light . 

Niagara  Grape . 

Niagara  White  Grape . 

Niagara  River  Bridge . 

Niagara  Falls  Gas . 

Niagara  Falls  International  Bridge . 

Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufacturing .  .  . 

Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge . 

Niagara  Falls  Water- Works . 

No.  Eighty  Madison  Avenue . 

Nonotuck  Silk . 

Northampton  Cutlery . 

Norwich  Water-Works . 

Norton  Emery  Wheel .  . . . 

Norwegian  Wood  Pulp . 

Novelty  Manufacturing . 

North  American  Attorneys’  and  Tradesmen’s  Protective 

Union . 

North  Hempstead  and  Flushing  Turnpike  Road  and 

Bridge . 

Northern  Gas-Light . 

Nyack  Water- Works . 

Ogdensburg  Gas . 

Glean  Opera  House  Association . 

Oneonta  Water-Works . 
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$21 

12 

27 

13 

6 

00 

191 

25 

000 

00 

105 

00 

15 

00 

87 

50 

18 

00 

84 

00 

31 

00 

240 

00 

315 

00 

45 

00 

4 

50 

33 

00 

5 

70 

9 

00 

450 

00 

262 

50 

94 

80 

437 

50 

97 

50 

172 

50 

80 

00 

288 

75 

360 

00 

3 

46 

75 

00 

15 

00 

22 

50 

168 

75 

15 

00 

7 

32 

67 

50 

150 

00 

75 

00 

2 

25 

60 

00 
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Oneida  County  Canning . 

Oneida  Gas-Light . 

Oneida  Street  Lighting . 

Oneonta  and  Franklin  Turn2:)ike . 

Oswego  Canal . 

Oswego  Gas-Light . 

Oswego  Normal  School  Boarding  House 

Oswego  Water-Works . 

Owego  Gas-Light . 

Owego  Water-Works . 

Ocean  Pier  and  Navigation . 

OsAvegatchie  Bridge . 

Orient  Wharf . 

Oxford  Iron  and  Nail . 

Oxford  Copper  and  Sulphur . 

Onondaga  County  Milk  Association  .... 

Our  Home  ”  Hygienic  Institute . 

Oysterman’s  Dock . 

Oyster  Bay  Steamboat  Dock . 

Park  Brothers  &  Co . 

Palmyra  Gas-Light . 

PaAvling  and  Beekman  Turnpike . 

Patterson,  George  T.,  Stationery . 

Patent  Water  and  Gas  Pipe . 

Passaic  Chemical . 

Parsons  &  Sons . 

Prattsville  Water . 

Pratt  Hardware . 

Paraiso  Reduction . 

Plattsburgh  Gas . 

Phoenix  Bridge . 

Pennsylvania  Coal . 

Pennsylvania  Gas . 

Preemption  Park . 

Penn  Yan  Gas-Light . 

Peters  &  Calhoun . 

Peck  Brothers  &  Co . 

Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox . 

Pleasure  Island . 

Pelham  Hod  Elevating . 

Premium  Point . 

People’s  Gas-Light,  Brooklyn . 


$22  50 
2G 

22  50 
5  80 
130  00 
304  42 
8  10 
8G  05 
35  48 
15  00 
437  50 

1  95 
21  00 
21  20 

17  40 
35  96 
75  00 

3  00 
5  30 

33  75 
15  00 
7  62 
12  00 
71 
7  50 
30  00 

2  62 
60  00 

2  25 
15  00 
75 

2,290  04 
517 ' 77 

4  50 

18  56 
22  50 
37  50 
42  00 

9  75 
37  50 
48  75 
1,500  00 
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Prince  Manufacturing .  $45  00 

Pints ch  Lighting .  15  00 

Port  Jervis  Gas-Light .  10  00 

Port  Jervis  Water- Works . 67  50 

Prospect  Park  Hotel .  75  36 

Port  Chester  Water- Works .  30  00 

Poughkeepsie  Electric  Light  and  Power .  39  56 

Poughkeepsie  Gas-Light .  189  00 

Producers’  Consolidated  Land  and  Petroleum .  131  86 

Porter’s  Corners  Mercantile  Association .  6  90 

Port  Morris  Land  and  Improvement .  150  00 

Poquatuck  Lyceum  Association .  3  46 

Protective  Employment  Association .  25  00 

Putnam  Land . 18  38 

Purdy  Huntington .  15  00 

Plume  and  Atwood  Manufacturing .  36  87 

Public  Grain  and  Stock  Exchange .  375 

Public  Market .  231  75 

Queens  County  Water .  3  75 

Quincy  Mining .  300  00 

Quicksilver  Mining .  32  36 

Randolph  Company .  75  00 

Raymond  Furnace .  4  50 

Racine  Wagon  and  Carriage .  126  00 

Rensselaer  and  Columbia  Turnpike .  7  20 

Rexford  Flats  Bridge .  6  08 

Remington  Sewing  Machine  Agency .  150  00 

Revere  Copper .  22  50 

Real  Estate  Exchang’e  and  Auction .  766  87 

Rembrandt  House .  144  00 

Revere  Rubber .  108  15 

Rhinebeck  Gas .  7  50 

Ridgewood  Ice .  210  00 

Ridgewood  Re-distilling .  150  00 

Richmondville  and  Summit  Plank-road . .  1  92 

Richardson,  J.  N.,  k  Owden .  60  00 

Richmond  County  Gas-Light .  (JIO  14 

Rochester  Driving  Park  Ass’n .  82  25 

Rochester  Electric  Light .  29  63 

Rochester  Gas-Light .  1 , 575  00 

Rochester  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit .  135  00 

Rochester  and  Charlotte  Turnpike . .  35  00 
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Rochester  and  Gates  Plank-road .  $4  02 

Rochester  and  Hemlock  Lake  Plank-road .  0  71 

Rochester  and  Pittsford  Plank-road .  158 

Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Iron .  13  50 

Rome  Gas-Light.  .  . .  52  50 

Rome  and  Madison  Plank-road .  326 

Rock  Manufacturing .  2  50 

Royer  Wheel .  45  45 

Rondout  and  Kingston  Gas-Light .  130  00 

Round  Island  Park .  22  50 

Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing .  175  00 

Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe  Selling .  3  00 

Rye  and  Port  Chester  Gas-Light .  37  50 

Safe  Deposit  ComjDany  of  Nevr  York .  566  60 

Safe  Deposit,  Rochester  (see  Rochester). 

Sag  Harbor  and  Bull’s  Head  Turnpike .  4  05 

Sand}"  Hill  Quarry .  30  00 

Sandy  Hill  and  Adamsville  Plank-road.  .  . .  11  10 

Salamanca  Water- Works .  22  50 

Salina  and  Central  Square  Plank-road' .  74  31 

Saratoga  Association  for  the  Imj^rovement  of  the 

Breed  of  Horses .  175  00 

Saratoga  Gas-Light .  90  00 

Saratoga  Lake  Bridge .  46  07 

Saratoga  Springs .  13  50 

Saratoga  Vichy  Spring .  125  00 

Staten  Island  Gas-Light .  22  50 

Staten  Island  Water  Supply .  75  00 

Saugerties  Gas-Light .  86  00 

Stamford  Manufacturing .  253  17 

Stamford  Water .  37  59 

Standard  Manufacturing .  37  50 

Standard  Silk .  75 

Star  Rubber . 35  00 

Star  Oil . 81  25 

Stationers’  Board  of  Trade  .  2  64 

Small  Hopes  Consolidated  Mining .  3  12 

Stanley  Rule  and  Level .  60  83 

Sarven  Wheel  (see  Royer). 

Spalding,  A.  G.  &  Bros .  71  25 

Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo  Gas-Light .  160  00 

Seneca  Point  Hotel .  37  50 
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Schenectady  Gas-Light  Co .  $75  00 

Seymour  Paper .  16  84 

Shelter  Island  Park  Association .  16  88 

Shelter  Island  Heights  Association .  37  88 

Steele  k  Johnson  Manufacturing .  24  25 

Speer  New  Jersey  Mine .  1  20 

Snell  Manufacturing .  6  75 

Stearns  Railway  Improvement .  15  00 

Silver  Lake  Ice .  109  95 

Sidney  Bridge .  9  80 

Stillwater  and  Schaghticoke  Bridge .  29  72 

Smith  &  Sayre  Manufacturing .  *  8  40 

Swift,  Charles  N,,  Manufacturing .  7  50 

Simpson,  Hall,  Miller  &  Co .  401  17 

Springfield  Silk  Mills .  18  00 

South  Bethlehem  Plank-road .  3  16 

South  Yuba  IMining  and  Tunnel .  1  50 

Sodus  Bav  Elevator .  75  00 

t. 

St.  Joseph  Lead .  10  00 

Southport  Plank-road .  18  00 

Southampton  Cutlery .  375 

Southington  Cutlery .  3  19 

St  Louis  Stamj^ing .  300  60 

Stuyvesant  Safe  Deposit .  183  34 

vSturges  Elevating . 300  00 

Susquehanna  Turnpike  Road .  21  75 

Schuylerville  Bridge .  49  50 

Svracuse  Electric  Light  and  Power .  122  50 

Svracuse  Water .  660  00 

Syracuse  and  James ville  Plank-road .  19  34 

Syracuse  and  Liverpool  Road .  7  50 

Tarrytown  and  Irvington  Union  Gas-Light .  90  00 

Taunton  Copper  Manufacturing .  22  50 

Traders  and  Travelers’  Union .  15  00 

Ticonderoga  Water- Works .  40  00 

Title  (fuarantee  and  Trust .  1,142  32 

Trio  Compan}" .  3  15 

Troy  Citizens’  Gas .  209  36 

Troy  Gas-Light .  600  00 

Trov  Electric  Light .  83  99 

Troy  Amusement  Association .  61  99 

Troy  and  Sandlake  Turnpike .  112  50 
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Troy  and  West  Troy  Bridge .  $262  50 

Thousand  Island  Park  Association .  65  40 

Tonawanda  City  Water  Works .  30  00 

Tuna  Oil .  42  06 

Turner,  Day  Woolw.orth . ' .  71 

Tuxedo  Park  Association .  750  00 

Trust  and  Deposit  Co.  of  Onondaga .  1 , 250  00 

Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders’  Association .  15  00 

Union  Bridge,  Waterford .  200  00 

Union  Dredging .  22  50 

Union  Gas-Light .  78  75 

Union  Hardware .  50 

Union  Horse  Society  of  Ulster  Co . .  23 

Union  Manufacturing .  76  18 

Union  Nut .  84  38 

Union  Oil .  436  29 

Union  Plank-road .  7  50 

Union  Stock-yard  and  Market .  500  00 

Union  Trust .  3,000  00 

Union  Turnpike .  6  00 

Union  Wadding .  45  00 

Union  Wharf .  9  00 

United  Brass .  142  01 

United  Lumber .  25  00 

United  States  Equitable  Gas . ^ .  732  00 

United  States  Mortgage .  750  00 

United  States  Medicine .  3  75 

United  States  Bolling  Stock .  971  75 

United  States  Subway .  2  82 

United  States  Trust .  12,500  00 

United  States  Warehouse .  225  00 

United  States  Steam  and  Street  Bailway  Advertising.  .  7  50 

Universal  Beer  Keg .  3  60 

Universal  Buttonhole  Attachment .  9  00 

Universal  Fashion .  7  50 

Utica  Gas-Light .  1,000  00 

Utica  Ice .  6  00 

Utica  Water- Works .  450  00 

Van  Bensselaer  Land .  437  50 

Van  Wagoner  &  Williams .  22  50 

Washington  Ammonia  and  Chemical .  1  50 

Washington  Park  Association . ' .  12  60 
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Waterbury  Brass .  $156  25 

Waterbury  Button .  33  50 

AVaterbury  Clock .  15  00 

AVaterbury  A\"atcli .  37  50 

AVaverly  AA^ater .  50  00 

AVaterville  Opera  House .  11  25 

AVaterforcl  AA'ater-AVorks .  1  08 

AVarwick  Valiev  Farmer’s  Milk  Association .  187  14 

*/ 

AVarsaw  AVater-AVorks .  37  50 

AVatertown  G-as-Ligbt .  150  00 

AVarrensburgli  and  Chester  Plank-road .  24 

AValter  Hej^wood  Chair  (see  He3^wood) . 

AVarburton  Hall  Association .  00  00 

AVallace  &  Sons . 27  50 

AVarner  AVater-AVorks .  210  00 

AA'aelfelaer,  Louis  &  Co .  42  00 

AAhrlton  AA'ater .  22  50 

AVestchester  Gas-Light . 105  75 

AALstern  Plank-road .  8  52 

AA'est  Auburn  Groceiy . ‘ .  1  96 

AA’est  Tro}^  (ras-Light .  200  00 

AA^est  Tro3"  AVater-AVorks . 37  50 

AVellsville  AA^ater . , .  18  75 

AVelch,  E.  N.j  Alanufacturing .  22  50 

AA’^estinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  Co .  7  50 

AVlieeler  &  AAhlson  Alanufacturing .  267  87 

AA^esterl}^  G-ranite . 1  80 

AA^estminster  Park  Association .  9  00 

AVeed  Iron.  • .  6  00 

AVeaver  Sterry .  150  00 

AA^est  India  Alanufacturing .  37  50 

AVilliamsburgh  (ras-Light .  3 , 000  00 

AVdiite  Plains  Gas-Light .  25  00 

AVhite  Sewing  Machine .  152  07 

AVhitehall  Gas-Light .  7  50 

AAdiitehall  AA^ater-Power .  7  50 

AAdiitehall  aiuCGranville  Turnpike .  1  92 

AAhlcox  Silver  Plate .  42  50 

AV.  L.  (jril])ert  Clock  (see  Gilbert) . 

AAundsor  Beach  Pavilion .  1 8  00 

AAhnsted  Silk .  7  50 

AVilson  Public  Hall  Association .  2  28 

19 
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Williston  &  Knight . 

Willimantic  Linen . 

Whittier  Machine . 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms 

Woods,  S.  S.,  Machine . 

Woonsocket  Rubber . 

Yonkers  Gras-Light . 

York  Street  Flax  Spinning . 

Total,  Class  TV . 


$22  50 
612  50 
26  25 
159  37 
23 .21 
3  75 
300  45 
30  00 


$207,655  31 


V.  Foreign  and  other  State,  Banks. 

(Per  Chap.  477,  Laws  of  1881.) 


Bank  of  British  North  America .  .  $4,224  79 

Bank  of  Montreal .  23,488  55 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce .  4,787  56 

Merchants’ Bank  of  Canada .  4,212  50 

Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco .  1,654  10 


Total,  Class  Y .  $38,367  50 


Recapitulation. 


Insurance  Companies  —  premiums . 

$107,110 

73 

Insurance  Companies  —  capital . 

1,434 

13 

$108,544 

86 

Transportation  Companies  —  earnings .  .  . 

$373,673 

28 

Transportation  Companies  —  capital . 

470,905 

11 

844,578 

39 

Tel.  and  Teleph.  Companies  —  earnings .  . 

$19,173 

98 

Tel.  and  Teleph.  Companies  —  capital .  .  . 

21,544 

12 

40,718 

10 

Gas,  Mining  and  Miscellaneous  —  caj^ital . 

207,655 

31 

Banks  —  on  average  deposits,  etc . 

38 , 367 

50 

$1,239,864  16 


Grand  total 
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XVI. 

TAX  ON  ORGANIZATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 


SGHED  ULE  of  moneys  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1887,  on  account  of  tax  on  corporations  for  the  privilege  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  chapter  143,  Laws  of  1886. 


1886. 

Oct.  1.  Popular  Electric  Bell  and  Alarm 

Co .  $31  25 

N.  Y.  Standard  Directory .  31  25 

tj 

N.  Y.  Swedish  Herald  Pub.  Co. 

(Limited) .  7  50 


2.  Seneca  Falls  Electric  Light  Power 

Co .  $25  00 

Lyons  Medicine  Mf g.  Co .  62  50 

Am.  Wiring  Co .  62  50 


4.  Weedsport  Brewing  Co .  $87  50 

Gloversville  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co .  15  00 


5.  Deane  Plaster  Co .  $62  50 

Flexible  and  Stereotype  Plate  Co .  125  00 


6.  Boston  &  Montana  Gold  Mining 

Co .  $625  00 

Fifth  Ave.  Casino  Co.  (Limited)  .  .  31  25 


7.  XJ.  S.  Improvement  Shutter  &  Fast¬ 
ener  Co .  $7  50 

Wells  Rustless  Iron  Co .  31  25 

Standard  Paint  Co .  312  50 

Parker  Regulator  Co .  7  50 

Niagara  Res’n  Carriage  Service  Co.  12  50 


8.  Trov  k  Averill  Park  R.  R.  Co .  $93  75 

Rochester  Pine  &  HaiTLvood  Lum¬ 
ber  Co .  125  00 

Central  Coal  Co.  (Limited) .  15  00 

Reinhardt  Numbering  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  312  50 


$70  00 


150  00 


102  50 

187  50 


656  25 


371  26 


546  25 


Carried  forward 


$2,083  75 
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Oct. 


Brought  forward . . .  $2 , 083  75 


9.  lugersoll  Rock  Drill  Co . 

$312  50 

Scotcli  Oats  Essence  Co . 

125  00 

Bas  Relief  Mfg.  Co . 

6  25 

Roberts  Medicine  Co . 

12  50 

Guarantee  Agency  Co . 

43  75 

500  00 

11.  Boyd  &  Abbott . 

$12  50 

Old  London  St.  Co . 

125  00 

— 

137  50 

12.  Warren  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co . 

50  00 

13.  Draper  Mfg.  Co . 

$18  75 

Bay  Front  Improvement  Co.  of 

Rockaway . . . 

^  -5  00 

Saugerties  Water  Co . 

125  00 

268  75 

14.  Trojan  Vault  Co . 

$6  25 

Potsdam  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co . 

27  50 

Geneva  Mineral  Springs  Co.,  (Lim- 

ited) . 

.  3  75 

37  60 

15.  Mutual  Electric  Mfg.  Co . . 

$125  00 

Custer  Co.  Mining  A  Concentrat- 

ing  Co . 

125  00 

Broderick  Copygraph  Co . 

12  50 

N.  Y.  Electric  Mail  Box  Co . 

62  50 

Aurum  Compound  Co . 

31  25  * 

356  25 

16.  Peru  Steel  Ore  Co.  (Limited) ..... 

$38  75 

N.  Y.  Real  Estate  and  Building 

Imp.  Co . 

125  00 

Shreveport  Water  Works  Co.... 

312  50 

476  25 

18.  Business  Men’s  District  Telegraph 

t 

and  Messenger  Co . 

$6  25 

Self-Winding  Clock  Co . 

62  50 

Edgewood  Park  Association  (Lim- 

ited ) . 

62  50 

Coleman  Co . 

12  50 

143  76 


Carried  forward 


$4,053  75 
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Brought  forward .  $4,053  75 

Oct.  19.  Lake  Mahoi:)ac  and  Connecticut 

Railway  Co .  $937  50 

Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited) .  18  75 

Genesee  River  and  Lake  Ontario 

Steamship  Co .  31  25 


-  987  50 

$1  25 

25  00 
12  50 
187  50 
187  50 

-  413  76 

21.  J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.  (Limited) ....  $250  00 

Valiquet  Tricycle  Co .  156  25 

Nichols  Harvester  Co .  250  00 

-  656  25 

$125  00 

125  00 
15  00 
2  50 
31  25 

-  298  76 

23.  Municipal  Electric  Light  Co. 


(increase) .  $312  50 

Washington  Oil  Co .  25  00 

N.  Y.  Surgical  Instrument  Mfg. 

Co .  6  25 

Hygeia  Sparkling  Distilled  Water 

Co.  (increase)  .  62  50 

Hall  Fishing  Tackle  Co .  31  25 

-  437  60 

25.  Matchless  Churn  Co .  $62  50 

American  Store  Service  Co .  125  00 

Mt.  Morris  Electric  Light  Co .  125  00 

-  312  60 

26.  Montauk  Ice  Co .  62  50 

Leffert’s  Patent  Curtain  Adjuster 

Co .  31  25 

-  93  75 

28.  Chautauqua  Ice  Co .  250  00 

29.  National  Dredging  Co .  187  50 


22.  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans.  Co . 

Yonkers  Schuyler  Electric  Light 

Co . 

Butler  Mfg.  Co . 

Chemigraph  Co . 

Australasian  Publishing  Co . 


20.  Belleville  Boiler  Co.  of  America. .  . 

Tiffany  Chemical  Co . 

Society  List  Publishing  Co . 

Corona  Marble  Co . 

N.  Y.  National  Land  Co . 


Carried  forward 


$7,691  25 
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Brought  forward . 

Oct.  30.  Saxheet  Chemical  Co .  $7  50 

Syndicate  Knitting  Co .  250  00 

International  By.  Tel.  Co .  312  50 

Empire  Electrical  ^Ifg.  Co .  125  00 

Safety  Time  Clock  &  Register  Co.  125  00 


Nov.  1.  Bowery  Bay  Bld’g  Imp.  Co .  $287  50 

Rochester  Woolen  Co .  12  50 

N.  Y.  Lead  Seal  and  Press  Co .  62  50 

Blue  Ridge  Lumber  Co .  12  50 


3.  Harlem  Lighting  Co .  $125  00 

Greenwich  Union  Water  Works 

Co .  37  50 

Norwich  Building  Co .  18  75 

Poughkeepsie  Steam  Cooperage 

Mf g.  Co .  31  25 

A.  S.  Hills  &  Co.  (Limited) .  37  50 

Brandon  Land  &  Building  Co ...  .  45  00 


4.  Fishkill  Boot  &  Shoe  Co . 

5.  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Hudson .  $37  50 

Hudson  River  Construction  Co.  . .  12  50 

National  Security  Co .  125  00 

Champion  Disinfectant  Co.  (Lt’d) .  .  12  50 

Thomas  Day  &  Co.  (Limited) .  150  00 


6.  Central  City  Wheel  Works .  $12  50 

National  Supply  Co .  12  50 

Fowler  Snecialtv  Co .  63 

X  «/ 

Brooklvn  Fastener  Co .  62  50 

«/ 


8.  Pharmaceutical  Record  Co .  $18  75 

Ducker  Portable  Barrack  Co .  375  00 

Bowman  Coupler .  12  50 


9.  Constitutional  Defense  Association 

of  America .  .  $6  25 

Technics  Publishing  Co .  37  50 

Hoosick  Falls  Hosiery  Co .  37  50 


$7,691^25 


820  00 


375  00 


295  00 
26  88 


337  50 


88  13 


406  25 


$81  25 


Carried  forward 


$10,040  01 
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Brought  forward . * .  $81  25 

9.  Osage  City  Water  Co .  125  00 

A.  P.  Adams  Laundry  Machine  Co. 

(Limited) .  62  50 


10.  Brooklyn  Cable  Co .  $625  00 

Lake  Shore  Elevating  Co .  62  50 

N.  Y.  &  Temascaltepec  Mining  and 

Smelting  Co .  62  50 


11.  Garlick  Process  Heating  Co .  $750  00 

World  Cooperative  Bldg.  &  Loan 

Co .  125  00 

Green  Island  Water- Works  Co.  .  .  .  75  00 


12.  “  Father  Columbia  ” .  88 

Amanda  Cigar  Mfg.  Co .  .  12  50 


13.  James  Pussell  &  Sons  Co .  $18  75 

Green  &:  Clear  Lake  Co .  13  25 

Elmira  Ice  Co.  (Limited)  . .  31  25 

N.  Y'.  Progress  Bunching  Machine 

Co .  250  00 

Standard  Explosives  Co .  125  00 

Eureka  Optical  Co .  37  50 

XJ.  S.  Cocoanut  Co .  8  75 

Ellen  Granulated  Milk  Co .  250  00 


15.  Vogelsang  Screw  Propeller  Co.  .  .  .  $125  00 

Seneca  Screen  Co .  62  50 

China  Improvement  Co .  250  00 


16.  Dixberry  Co .  $125  00 

Dover  Marble  Co .  31  25 

Yxtlan  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  & 

Melting  Co .  312  50 

Knowles  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Co.  62  50 


17.  Howard  Publishing  Co : .  $62  50 

Christian  Literature  Co .  31  25 

J.  H.  Little  Mining  Co .  625  00 


$718  75 


151 

$10,040  01 

268  75 

750  00 

950  00 

13  38 


752  50 

437  50 

531  25 


Carried  forward 


$13,743  39 
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Brought  forward . $71S  75 

Nov.  17.  Treadwell  tS:  Harris  Baking  Co. 

(Limited) .  62  50 

Lustral  Oil  Co .  62  50 

Taggart  Bros.  Co .  62  50 

Benton  Land  Co .  187  50 

Buffalo  Cvclorama  Co .  125  00 

L.  S.  Metal  Co .  2  50 

Teehniphone  Co .  125  00 

Indurated  Fiber  Co.  . .  25  00 

Port  Jervis  &  Monticello  &  N.  Y. 

R.  R.  Co .  625  00 


18.  Rochester  Paint  A:  Color  Co .  $6  25 

Financier  Building  Association ...  81  25 

Foreign  Trade  Si  Finance  Agency 

Comj^any .  87  50 

Charleston  Oil  Co .  75  00 


19.  Improved  Hat  Blocking  &  Drjdng 

Co .  $62  50 

Endolithic  Marble  Co . . .  1 , 250  00 

IT.  S.  Machine  Si  Invention  Co ...  .  62  50 

Anglo- Am.  Drug  Co .  487  50 

Vulcanite  Mfg.  Co .  81  25 


20.  Standard  Hat  Co .  $1  25 

Knapp  Rubber  Binding  Co .  43  75 

Earth  Publishing  Co .  50  00 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  6  25 

Central  N.  Y.  Seed  Co .  81  25 

American  Gas  Tip  Co .  312  50 


22.  Maltoline  Co .  $1  25 

N.  Y.  State  Mica  Mining  Co .  62  50 

St.  Simons  Land  &  Improvement 

Co .  62  50 


28.  Broadway  Brewing  Si  Malting  Co.,  $125  00 

Fiber  AVare  Si  Decoration  Co .  62  50 

Centrifugal  x4.malgamator  Co .  17  50 


$13,748  39 


1,996  25 


150  00 


1,893  75 


445  00 


126  25 


$18,354  64 


Carried  forward 


$205  00 
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Brought  forward.' . . $205  00 

Nov.  23.  John  McQueen  Co . .  7  50 

Brocton  City  Dist.  Tel.  Co .  18  75 


24.  Binghamton  Automatic  Gas  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . . .  $81  25 

Long  Island  Live  Stock  Fire 

Association  (Limited) .  15  00 

Clark  Electric  Co .  3,750  00 

El  Cristo  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.,  1 , 250  00 


26.  Epoch  Pubhshing  Co .  $6  25 

Syracuse  Mfg.  &  Power  Co .  3  75 

Harlem  River  k  Woodstock  Rv.  Co.,  187  50 
National  Superheated  Water  Co.,  625  00 


27.  Moller  k  Co.  (Limited) .  $62  50 

Pierce,  Butler  k  Pierce  Mfg.  Co .  .  250  00 

Universal  Gas  Fuel  Co.  .  .  1,250  00 

Duff^"  Malt  Whiskey  Co .  12  50 

29.  Abbott  Brewing  Co .  $375  00 

Finch  Manufacturing  Co .  18  75 

F.  M.  Ricketts  Co .  18  75 

Plattsburgh  Electric  Co. .  . .  15  00 

N.  Y.  Refrigerating  Warehouse 
Co .  11  25 

Central  City  Knife  Co .  43  75 


30.  American  Carbonate  Co .  $143  75 

Standard  Gas  Light  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  11 , 875  00 


Dec.  1.  American  Cow  Milker  Co .  $375  00 

Auburn  Electric  Clock  Co .  12  50 

Aluminum  Product  Co .  156  25 

Curtice  Preserving  Co.  (Limited) ,  31  25 

Eureka  Chemical  Co .  218  75 

Western  Land  and  Improvement 

Co.  (Limited) .  62  50 


$18,354  64 

231  25 


5,046  25 


822  50 


1,575  00 


482  50 

12,018  75 


856  25 


Carried  forward 


20 


$39,387  14 
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Brought  forward .  $39 , 387  14 

Dec.  2.  Troy  Magic  Soap  Co .  $12  50 

Cataract  Ice  Co .  18  75 

Automatic  Electric  Co .  (Limited) .  .  12  50 

Society  of  Agriculture  &  Horticul¬ 
ture  of  lYestchester  County ....  625 

Tornado  Consolidated  Gold  &  Sil¬ 
ver  jMining  Co .  125  00 

-  175  00 

3.  United  Agency  Co.  (Limited) .  $25  00 

Holyoke  Brewing  Co .  93  75 

Gilmore  Aromatic  Wine  Co .  62  50 

Albany  Hardware  Mfg.  Co .  10  00 

-  191  25 

4.  New  York  Book  Co .  812  50 

Walter  Hub  &  Axle  Co .  62  50 

Cayuga  Lake  Ice  Line .  12  50 


-  87  50 

$93  75 

125  00 
37  50 
1  25 

-  257  50 

7.  Mercantile  Buffet  Co .  $37  50 

Hill  Steam  Grain  Drying  Co .  6  25 

-  43  75 

.  1  50 

$12  50 
12  50 
12  50 
12  50 

-  60  00 


10.  American  Press  Ass’n  (increase)..  $498  75 
Baker  Water  Filter  and  Purifying 

Co .  25  00 

Jerome  B.  Rice  &  Co .  132  50 

-  656  25 

11.  V.  Loewers  Gambrinus  Brewing  Co.  $125  00 

Pianophone  Co .  187  50 

Chase  Metal  Co .  7  50 

Brookl^m  Citizen .  625  00 

New  Jersey  Mining  Co .  31  25 

-  976  25 

Carried  forward .  $41 , 826  14 


8.  Wright  Publishing  Co 

9.  Hatte  Mining  Co . 

Fenella  Mining  Co  .  .  . 
Terror  Mining  Co.  .  .  . 
Pidge  Mining  Co . 


6.  William  Lang  Co . 

Springvale  Cotton  Mills  Co 
Union  Pharmaceutical  Co .  . 
American  Clasp  &  Steel  Co 
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Brought  forv\"arcl  .  .  .  ‘ . 

Dec.  13.  Kaltenbach  &  Co .  $218  75 

Lake  Keuka  Navigation  Co .  25  00 

Erie  Elevator  Co .  150  00 

Tonawanda  Lumber  Co .  75  00 


14.  New  York  &  Southern  Lumber  Co.,  $12  50 

Splitdorf  Indulated  Wire  Co .  12  50 

Ellithorp  Lasting  Machine  Co.' .  .  .  625  00 

New  Jersey  &  Staten  Island  Junc¬ 
tion  Railway  Co .  625  00 


15.  Veterinary  Medical  Supply  Co.  . .  .  $3  75 

Anti-Friction  Roller  Co .  62  50 

Hartford  Radiating  Car  Axle 

Manufacturing  Co .  125  00 


16.  Delaware  Park  Co .  $212  50 

Lancaster  Brewing  Co .  43  75 

Perfect  Liquid-  Measure  Manufac- 
•  turing  Co . . .  25  00 


17.  Webster  Avenue  Land  Co .  $43  75 

Bartels  Manufacturing  Co .  1  25 

Poillon  &  Staples .  12  50 

Fulton  County  Cooperative  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  (Limited) .  37  50 


18.  Gouverneur  Machine  Co .  $31  25 

N.  Y.  Grain  &  Cereal  Co.  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y .  125  00 

Rapid  Duplicating  &  Copying  Ma¬ 
chine  Co .  62  50 

International  Phosphate  Co .  125  00 


20.  BuffaloElectricLight&  Power  Co.,  $12  50 
Temperance  Hall  Building  Ass’n . .  62  50 

Excelsior  Metallic  Packing  Co.  .  .  .  31  75 


21.  Challenge  Battery  Co .  $12  50 

Morgan  Iron  Works .  50  00 


$41,826  14 


468  75 


1,275  00 


191  25 


281  25 


95  00 


343  75 


106  25 

62  50 


Carried  forward 


$44,649  89 
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Brought  forward . .  $44,649  89 

Dec.  22.  T.  New  Mfg.  Co .  $250  00 

American  Electric  Co .  25  00 

Great  American  Ultramarine  Blue¬ 
ing  Co .  1  88 

Gillette  Barrel  Co .  375  00 

-  651  88 


23. 


24. 


27. 


28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 


United  States  Cooperative  Trade 

Association .  $6  25 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Credit 

Co.  (Limited) . . . .  .  112  50 

Solray  Process  Co .  625  00 

-  .  743  75 


S.  F.  Hess  &  Co .  $187  50 

Jenkins  Co .  50  00 

Mumford  Mining  Co .  22  50 


260  00 


Sprague  Electric  Railway  and 

Motor  Co .  $1,125  00 

American  Paper  Bottle  Co .  500  00 

H.  L.  Smith  Cultivator  Co .  6  25 

Barclay  Fibre  Co .  125  00 

-  1,756  25 

Amasa  Lyon  &  Co .  $250  00 

International  Collecting  Co .  12  50 

C.  C.  Murph}!^  &  Co .  6  25 

American  Illuminating  Co.,  Hor- 

nellsville .  875 

Rogers  Paper  Co .  125  00 

- -  402  60 

F.  Chichester  &  Co .  31  25 

Volcanic  Cement  Co.  .  .  . .  $75  00 

Blue  Ledge  Mining  Co .  250  00 

-  326  00 

Steckla  Lithographic  Co .  $150  00 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  D.  Rosen¬ 
berg  &  Sons .  500  00 

Williamson  &  Burke  Mfg.  Co .  125  00 

New  York  Safety  Light,  Heat 

and  Power  Co .  312  50 

Ditwiller  &  Street  Fireworks  Co .  .  125  00 


$1,212  50 


Carried  forward 


$48,820  52 
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Brought  forward .  $1 , 212  50 

Dec.  31.  John  R.  Williams  Co .  125  00 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftv-Fifth 

*/ 

Street  Railway  Co .  93  75 


1887. 

Jan.  3.  Northern  Ice  Co .  $31  25 

H.  Beneke  Lithograph  Co .  93  75 

Empire  Export  Shoe  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co . 12  50 

Leader  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  31  25 

Springville  Water  Works .  12  50 

Williams  Printing  Co .  G  25 

Zoeller  &  Co .  10  00 

Standard  Mineral  Co .  125  00 

Mead  Regenerative  Gas  Burner  Co.,  312  50 

Fraternal  Societies  Cooperative 

Indemnity  Union .  1  25 

Analyst  Publishing  Co .  12  50 

Western  Telegraph  Instruction 

Co .  12  50 


4.  Warren  Scharf  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  $62  50 

A.  B.  Cleveland  &  Co.  (Limited)  .  .  212  50 

South  Side  Electric  Light  Co . •  G  25 

Tyler  Batting  and  Warp  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co .  156  25 

5.  Standard  Folding  Bed  Co .  $125  00 

Elliott  Manufacturing  Co .  50  00 

New  York  Patent  Safety  Gate  Co.,  *  93  75 

Watervliet  Electric  Light  Co .  62  50 


I 

6.  Bar  Printing  and  Publishing  Co .  .  $12  50 

Clucas  Publishing  Co .  12  50 

Rochester  Hosiery  Co .  12  50 

Agency  Indemnity  Co .  125  00 

New  York  and  Montana  Mining  h 

Milling  Co .  125  00 


157 

$48,820  52 

1,431  25 


661  25 


437  50 


331  25 


287  60 


Carried  forward 


$51,969  27 
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Brought  forward .  $51 , 969  27 

Jan.  7.  Empire  Safety  Light,  Heat  and 

Power  Co .  $6  25 

National  Safety  Light,  Heat  and 

Power  Co .  6  25 

Manhattan  Safety  Light,  Heat  and 

Powder  Co .  6  25 

Long  Eddy  Water  Co .  5  00 

Adamant  Manufacturing  Co .  187  50 

Musical  Art  Publishing  Co .  31  25 

-  242  50 

8.  Burdett,  Smith  &  Co . .  $375  00 

New  Coxsackie  Co .  22  50 

White’s  Patent  Lever  Truss  Co .  .  .  31  25 

Kings  County  Safety  Light,  Heat  & 

Power  Co .  12  50 

Albany  County  Safety  Light,  Heat  & 

Power  Co .  12  50 

Plain  Talk  Publishing  Co .  1  25 

-  455  00 

10.  Abendroth  &  Root  Mfg.  Co . .  $62  50 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  (inc.),  18  75 

William  Street  Land  Co .  37  50 

Oneida  County  Safety  Light,  Heat  & 

Power  Co .  12  50 

Orange  County  Safety  Light,  Heat 

&  Power  Co .  12  50 

Onondaga  County  Safety  Light, 

Heat  &  Power  Co .  12  50 

Monroe  County  Safety  Light,  Heat 

&  Power  Co .  12  50 

Dutchess  County  Safety  Light,  Heat 

&  Power  Co .  12  50 

Chemung  County  Safety  Light, 

Heat  &  Power  Co .  12  50 

-  193  75 

11.  Columbia  Guarantee  Pub.  A  Supply 

Co .  $125  00 

McAlpin  Tobacco  Co .  (>2  50 

-  187  50 


Carried  forward 


$53,048  02 
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Brought  forward . 

12.  KelloggA  McDougal  Linseed  Oil 


Co . .  $125  00 

Oneida  Street  Raih’oad  Co .  50  00 


13.  Wm.  R.  Beal  Land  Improyement 

Co .  $375  00 

Perrv  Salt  Co .  100  00 

Binghamton  &  S.  lYestern  R.  R. 

Co .  250  00 

Norwich  Insulated  Wire  Co .  312  50 

AVestern  N.  Y.  Mutual  Telegi'aph  & 

Telephone  Co .  1  25 

The  Chatham  Publishing  Co .  9  38 


14.  National  Cigar  Machinery  Co .  $312  50 

Addressing,  Duplicating  &  Mailing 

Co.  (Limited) . T .  31  25 

U.  S.  Automatic  Pneumatic  Co ...  .  62  50 

Heim  Belting  Co .  62  50 

Exchange  Bath  Co .  62  50 

India  AA'harf  Storage  Co .  250  00 

United  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co .  6  25 

Bean  <k  Anderson  Mfg.  Co .  12  50 

Oswego  Standard  Mfg.  Co.  (Lmtd.),  6  25 


15.  N.  Y.  Harbor  R.  R.  Co .  625  00 

Port  Henry  Furnace  Co .  125  00 

Kinderhook,  A"alatie  &  Niverville 

Railway .  62  50 

Burgess  Patent  Steam  Generating 

Co .  6,250  00 


17.  AA^estcott  Chuck  Co .  $56  25 

Bath  AA'ater  AA^orks  Co .  90  00 

Casta  AA^aterproof  Leather  Co .  62  50 

AAhardell  Printing  Co .  8  25 

Public  Service  Publishing  Co .  125  00 

Greenbush  AA^ater  AA'orks  Co .  187  50 


$53,048  02 


175  00 


1,048  13 


806  25 


7,062  50 


529  50 


Carried  forward 


$62,669  40 
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Brought  forward . 

Jan.  18.  Real  Estate  Brokers  Board  (Limited) 


19.  American  Illuminating  Co.,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y .  $18  75 

Hollar  Lock  Inspection  V  Guar¬ 
anty  Co .  125  00 

«/ 

Dolores  Cattle  Co.  (increase) .  18  75 

Cortland  Cattle  Co .  150  25 


20.  Hudson  Standard  Med.  Co.  of  Hud¬ 
son.. .  $81  25 

Lilienthal  Tobacco  Mfg.  Co .  25  00 

Geneva  Mfg.  Co .  250  00 

Gazette  Gas,  Fuel  &  T-7^'  .-Co.  .  .  .  125  00 

Manhattan  Storage  A  Warehouse 
Co .  81  25 


21.  Hudson  River  Lumber  Co .  $  75 

American  Passimetre  Co .  25  00 

Indicator  Stock  Exchange .  125  00 


22.  Ready  Food  Co .  $6  25 

Oswego  Machine  Screw  Co .  16  25 

Western  Land  A  Horse  Co .  81  25 

Chaplin  Mfg.  Co.  of  N.  Y .  125  00 

N.  Y.  V  Mass.  Rv.  Co.  . .  1,250  00 


24.  N.  Y.  &  New  Haven  Automatic 

Sprinkler  Co .  $125  00 

AVebber  Corn  Husker  &  Mfg.  Co.  .  812  50 

Joseph  J.  Byers  Espanletted  Ven¬ 
tilation  Co .  625  00 

Jordan  Mills  Mfg.  Co .  125  00 

Gorton  A:  Lidgerwood  Co .  62  50 

Lewiston  Stone  Co .  12  50 

Manhattan  Pie  Baking  Co .  81  25 

Dutchess  Mining  Co .  (>25  00 

N.  Y.  Free  Stone  Quarrying  Co .  .  .  125  00 

Camera  Co .  12  50 

Port  Chester  and  Rye  Beach  street 

Rv.  Co .  62  50 


$2,118  75 


$62,669  40 
12  50 


818  75 


512  50 


150  75 


1,428  75 


Carried  forward 


$65,092  65 
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Brought  forward .  $218  75 

Jan.  24.  People’s  Stage  Co.  (Limited) .  23  13 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Freezing  &  Cold 

Storage  Co.  of  N.  Y .  56  25 

Tonawanda  Cit}"  Water  Works. ...  37  50 


25.  Saratoga  St.  Co .  $62  50 

Beales  Brake  Co .  187  50 

Provident  Book  Co .  125  00 

Dreher  Mfg.  Co . .'.  187  50 

Briggs  &  Ellis  Co.  (Limited) .  250  00 

J.  Shepard  Clark  Co .  12  50 

Silver  King  &  Prize  Mining  Co.  .  .  12  50 

Amagansett  Telegraph  A  Tel.  Co .  .  125 

Kings  Co.  Boiler  Works .  18  75 


2().  Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg 

Terminal  R.  R.  Co .  $312  50 

Lowerv  Knitting  Mills .  50  00 


27.  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.  (increase) ....  $62  50 

Atlantic  Starch  Works .  6  25 


28.  Excelsior  Silk  Knitting  Co .  $12  50 

Johnstown  A.  K.  &  Co .  6  25 

Rowe,  Purdy  A  Co .  3  75 

Boss  Steel  Box  Band  Co . ,  .  125  00 

N.  Y”.  Carbon  A  Transfer  Paper  Co.,  12  50 

Poughkeepsie  Connecting  R.  R.  Co.,  625  00 

Hudson  Connecting  R.  R.  Co .  .  .  .  1 , 250  00 


31.  Lockwood  Chemical  Co .  '  $25  00 

Hospital  Supply  Co .  125  00 

S tuber  Brewing  Co .  .  125  00 

AVashington  Red  Slate  Co .  37  50 


Feb.  1.  American  Iron  A  Stone  Post  Co.  .  $125  00 

Mechanicville  Brick  Co .  37  50 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co .  37  50 

Pulverizer  Torpedo  Co .  31  25 

Oak  Point  Improvement  Co .  31  25 


$65,092  65 


2,235  63 


857  50 


362  50 


68  75 


2,035  00 


312  50 


262  50 


Carried  forward 


21 


$71,227  03 
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Feb. 


$71,227  03 


Abbe  Marine  Indicator  Co . 

$125  00 

Matt  Taylor  Paving  Co . 

125  00 

Railway  &  General  Printino-  Co .  . 

O 

25  00 

Germania  Brewing  Co . 

31  25 

Waterloo  ^Vagon  Co.  (Limited) .  .  . 

40  00 

H.  AYaterbury  A  Sons  Co . 

187  50 

R.  E.  Dietz  A  Co . 

125  00 

658  75 

N.  Y.  Iron  A  Glass  Co . 

$312  50 

Huntington  Street  Rv.  Co . 

37  50 

Royal  State  Mining  Co . 

125  00 

475  00 

Safety  Electric  Light  A  Power  Co., 

$312  50 

Genesee  Street  A  Barkley  Avenue 

Land  Association . 

62  50 

Long  Island  Water  Co . 

31  25 

Yloore  A  Barnes  Mfg.  Co . 

31  25 

Linplastic  Mfg.  Co . 

62  50 

500  00 

New  Y’ork  Sanitary  Co . 

@15  00 

Craigie  Medical  Clinic . 

6  25 

21  25 

Commonwealth  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  Y^ork . 

$625  00 

New  Rochelle  Electric  Light  Co.  . 

31  25 

Evcelsior  Elevator  Guard  and 

Hatch  Cover  Co . 

31  25 

Unexcelled  Glass  Sign  Co . 

37  50 

Evatt  A  Stone  Manufacturing  Co., 

12  50 

Wie^bauer  Manufacturing  Co ...  . 

31  25 

768  75 

East  River  Electric  Light  Co . 

$37  50 

Martin  Process  A  Chemical  Co .  .  . 

625  00 

Sporting  Times  Publishing  Co.  .  . 

2  50 

D.  Allen  Sons  Rope  Co . 

6  25 

•  — 

671  25 

Axis  Cut  Pebble  Co . 

$12  50 

Edison,  Gilliland  A  Co . 

125  00 

Argyle  Press . 

37  50 

Escanaba  Hall  Association . 

3  13 

Phoenix  Metal  Co . 

37  50 

215  63 


Carried  forwa]'d 


$74,537  66 
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Brought  forward . . 

Feb.  10.  Federal  Valley  Coal  Co .  $375  00 

Machine  Ex.  of  Cohoes .  1  25 

Loomis  Electric  Mfg.  Co .  125  00 

Children’s  Endowment  Associa¬ 
tion,  U.  S .  62  50 

Boston  District  Tel.  Co .  31  25 

Fidelity  Ex.  Co.  (Limited) .  12  50 

Cambridge  Water  Works  Co .  37  50 

Hyatt  Co .  12  50 

«/ 

Hudson  River  Broken  Stone  and 

Supply  Co .  125  00 

J.  M.  Warren  &  Co .  375  00 


11.  Southwestern  Lumber  Co.  (Limited) . 

12.  New  York  Solar  Thermalume  Co .  .  $187  50 

Bath  Jacket  Can  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited).  11  25 

Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Co .  30  00 

Lawrence  Beach  Co .  125  00 


14.  Encyclopaedia  Publishing  Co .  $25  00 

National  Curing  Tube  Co .  12  50 

News  Letter  Co .  31  25 


15.  Brooklyn  Wood  Working  Co. 

(Limited) .  $20  00 

Butler  Consolidated  Min.  &  Mil.  Co.  625  00 
Santiago  Gold  Mining  Co .  500  00 


16.  F.  Krober  Clock  Co .  $125  00 

Hyde  A  Gload  Mfg  Co  (Limited). .  25  00 

New  Hartford  Scotch  Cat)  Co .  5  00 

X 

Martin  Anti-Fire  Heater  Co .  375  00 

Poughkeepsie  A  Delaware  Valley 

R.  R.  Co .  375  00 


17.  N.  Brass  Co .  $187  50 

G  eorge  H.  Ripley  Co .  12  50 

Saratoga  Kissingen  Co .  125  00 

Broadway  Land  Co .  25  00 

Rochester  Tile  Ins.  Co .  187  50 


$74,537  66 


1,157  50 
25  00 


353  75 


68  75 


1,145  00 


905  00 


537  50 


Carried  forward 


$78,730  16 
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Brought  forward .  S78,730  16 

Feb.  18.  Rifton  Mfg.  Co .  $62  50 

Canadian  Locomotive  Traction 

Coupler  Co .  15  00 

-  77  50 

19.  Spead  Stationery  Mfg  Co.  (Limited)  $31  25 

Foster  Black  Co.  (Limited) .  125  00 

Champion  Regenerative  Gas  Lamp 

Co.  ofN.  Y .  125  00 

-  281  25 

21.  Pelham ville  Land  &.  Homestead 

Ass’n .  $18  75 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Buffalo  375  00 

Fairchild  Pen  Co .  3  75 

'  Eureka  L'rn  Mfg.  Co .  12  50 

Lagerman  Typotheter  Co .  312  50 

U.  S.  Store  Service  Co .  1,250  00 


-  1,972  50  ' 

$12  50 

1  88 
22  50 
62  50 
5  00 
37  50 

-  141  88 


24.  N.  Y.  &  New  Jersey  Brick  Co .  $1,250  00 

Newburgh  Elevator  Co .  125  00 

American  Allotment  Ass’n,  N.  Y' .  .  3  75 

West  Windsor  Cheese  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .  1  13 

Cedarhurst  Co .  250'  00 

-  1,629  88 

25.  Economic  Gas  Engine  Co .  $31  25 

Transatlantic  Advertising  Co....  125  00 

Consumers’  Gas  Light  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond  Co .  12500 

Saratoga  Gas  k  Electric  Co .  406  25 

Richmond  Homestead  Association 

of  N.  Y .  62  50 

Moore  Benjamin  Co.  (Limited) ...  62  50 

Adirondack,  Lake  George  &  Sara¬ 
toga  Telegraph  Co . '.  . .  125  00 

-  937  50 


23.  Kookegey  Electric  Mfg.  Co . 

Northern  Eagle  Pub.  Co.  (Limited), 
Canton  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Yonkers  Safe  Deposit  Co  . 

Honeoye  Falls  Gas  &  Salt  Co ...  . 
Manhattan  Export  Mfg.  Co . 


Carried  forward 


$83,770  67 
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Brought  forward . 

Feb,  26.  Crocker  Fertilizer  k  Chemical  Co.,  $126  88 
Trov  Laiiudi'v  Machinery  Go.  (Lim- 

ited) .  62  50 

X.  Y.  Southern  Telegraph  Co .  .  .  1,250  00 

28.  Albany  Edison  Illuminating  Co. .  .  $312  50 

Duncan  Salt  Co .  100  00 

Eyener  Spring  Co .  312  50 


March  1.  Minseongo  Towing  Co . . 

2.  Clinton  Aj^artment  Co .  $100  00 

Chemical  Importing  &  Mfg.  Co.  .  25  00 

Zylonite  Printing  Co .  12  50 

Brunswick  Home  for  Idiotic,  Par¬ 
alytic,  Epileptic  and  Feeble- 

Minded  Children .  62  50 

X.  Y.,  Catskill  &  Athens  Steamboat 

Co .  18  75 


3.  Albany  Grinding  Machine  Co  ...  .  $15  00 

Clinical  Instruction  Co.  (Limited)  6  25 

Rochester,  Alexandria  Bay  &  Thou- 

sand  Island  Steamboat  Co .  37  50 

Greenport  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co  .  15  00 

Old  Hour  Mills .  37  50 

Xewburgh  &  Poughkeepsie  R.R.  Co.  625  00 


4.  Rochester  Coach  Lace  Co .  $11  25 

Sherburne  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited) ....  22  50 

Oasis  Ranch  Co .  75  00 

Genesee  St.,  Walden  Ave.  &  Pine 

Hill  Omnibus  Co.  (Limited) ....  3  13 


5.  American  Society  Co .  $3  13 

United  Zylonite  Co .  625  00 

Central  Park  Improvement  Co ...  .  62  50 

Whitney  Elastic  Motion  Sewing 

Machine  Co.. .  75  00 

Fairfax  Knitting  Co .  31  25 


$83,770  67 


1,739  38 


725  00 
6  25 


218  75 


736  25 


111  88 


796  88 


Carried  forward 


$88,105  06 
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March  7.  Greenbush  Water  Works  Co .  $125  00 

Campbell  Sash,  Door  &  Moulding 

Co.  (Limited) .  25  00 

Brooklyn  Suburban  St.  By.  Co ...  .  125  00 

Dithridge  Flint  Glass  Co .  9  38 

Titusville  Befining  Co .  62  50 

Green  Island  Water  Works  Co ...  .  825 

Fitzgerald  Brewing  Co  .  .  .  .  125  00 


8.  Automatic  Electric  Shock  Machine 

Co .  $250  00 

Bloom  Bemedv  Co .  12  50 

%■ 


9.  Union  Coffee  Co.  (Limited) .  $187  50 

Canastota  Glass  Co.  (Limited) ....  62  50 

Akron  Mining  Co .  6  25 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

Brooklyn .  625  00 

McCammon  Piano  Forte  Mfg.  and 

Music  Co .  37  50 


10.  J.  Kann  Wine  Co.  (Limited).  ......  $31  25 

Cohocton  Valley  Cigar  Co.  (Lim¬ 
ited),  .  18  75 

Burgess  &  Hawes  Brewing  Co. 

(Limited) .  62  50 


11.  New  York  and  Staten  Island  Brew¬ 
ing  Co .  $1,250  00 

Boeder  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Y^ork .  12  50 

Peckham  Car  Wheel  Co .  125  00 

Improved  Patent  Porous  Cup 

Battery  Co .  1  25 

H.  Hood  &  Co .  3125 

Charles  W.  Speed  Co .  62  50 


12.  Mackey  Mfg.  Co .  $62  50 

The  Manufacturing  Co . .  6  25 

East  Side  Building  Association .  .  .  150  00 


$88,105  06 


553  13 


262  50 


918  76 


112  50 


1,482  50 


$218  75 


Carried  forward 


$91,434  44 
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Brought  forward .  $218  To 

March  12.  Mechauicville  Brick  Co .  37  50 

D.  D.  Browu  Oswego  Scotch  Cap 

Co .  25  00 


14.  Avery  Oas  and  Fuel  Improvement 

Co .  $125  00 

Eclipse  Mining  Co .  375  00 

Automatic  Fiin  Protective  Co.  .  .  125  00 

Sandia  Pipe  Line  Co .  25  00 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Telephone  Co .  .  6  25 

Dunct  Chemical  Co .  12  50 

Beaver  Head  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  625  00 


15.  New  Haven  Cheese  Mfg.  Co .  $2  63 

Union  Press  Exchange .  37  50 

Johnstown  Electric  Light  and 

Power  Co .  25  00 


16.  Brush  Electric  Light  Co.  of 

AVaverly .  $25  00 

Holbrook  Cave  Mining  Co .  125  00 

Teleseme  Electric  Co .  93  75 

Italian  Cooperative  Art  Furniture 

Co .  1  25 

Taylor  Chair  Co .  56  25 

Taylor  Co .  31  25 

«• 


17.  McLeod  A  Henry  Co .  $62  50 

Cold  Air  and  Freezing  Machine 

Co .  2  50 

Belt  Line  Stone  and  Land  Co ....  .  25  00 

Sanitary  Water  Closet  Co .  18  75 

N.  Y.  Silk  Ribbon  l.Hg.  Co .  31  25 

Brooklyn  Electric  Light  and  Power 

Co .  125  00 


18.  Standard  Milling  and  Reduction 

Co . 

19.  Wm.  Lansing  &  Son . 


$91,434  44 


281  25 


1,293  75 


65  13 


332  50 


265  00 

62  50 
12  50 


Carried  forward 


$93,747  07 
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March  21.  Arizona  Union  Mining  Co . '  $62  50 

Indented  Paper  Co .  125  00 

Suffolk  County  Water  Co .  81  25 

U.  S.  Supply  Co .  125  00 

22.  Commercial  Patent  Development 

Co . 


$98,747  07 


843  75 
31  25 


W.  W.  Cook  A  Sons  Co . 

.$62 

50 

M.  H.  Jacobs  Furnace  Co . 

18 

75 

Labor  Press  Pul)’g  Association .  .  . 

12 

50 

93 

75 

Bergmann  A  Co . 

$562 

50 

Columbia  Brewing  Co . 

98 

75 

North  Victory  Cheese  and  Butter 

Mf g.  Co . 

1 

57 

Glover  Davis  Hitchcock  A  Co . 

2 

50 

Equitable  Oil  Co . . 

625 

00 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting 

and  Refining  Co . 

2,500 

00 

3,785 

32 

Magic  Ruffle  Mfg.  Co . 

$12 

50 

William  A,  Force  Co . 

25 

00 

Cooper  Milling  Co . , 

50 

00 

North  N.  Y.  Lighting  Co . 

187 

50 

A.  N.  Leadbetter  (Limited) . 

12 

50 

— 

287 

50 

Mohawk  Valiev  Knitting  ]\Llls .... 

$62 

50 

Rochester  Shoe  Machinery  Co ...  . 

75 

00 

137 

50 

National  AdA^ertising  Co.  of  New 

York . 

$81 

25 

Harlem  Cooperative  Building  and 

Loan  Association . 

10 

00 

41 

25 

Buffalo  Stove  Works . 

$100 

00 

Cooperative  Building  Plan  Asso- 

ciation . 

125 

00 

Dakota  Water  Power  Co.  of  New 

York . 

2 ,  .500 

00 

Rubinat  Co . 

98 

75 

Ross  Cooperative  Brewing  Co  .... 

312 

50 

3,131 

25 

Carried  forward 


$101,598  64 
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Brought  forward  . 

March  30.  Safety  Valve  Pub.  Co .  $6  25 

«/ 

Barkakra  Construct’ll  Co.  (Limited),  1  70 

Edison  Electric  Light  Co.  of  New 

York  (increase) .  382  25 

Joseph  Fallert  Brewing  Co .  187  50 


31.  New  Rochelle  Steam  Launch  Co. .  .  §1  25 

Knickerbocker  Brewing  Co .  625  00 

Rockwell  &  Richards  Co.  (Limited),  93  75 


April  1.  Brooklyn  Heights  Railway  Co ...  .  $187  50 

Hickman  Remedy  Co .  100  00 

c 

Surety  Contract  Co.  (Limited) ....  37  50 

Cohoes  Mining  &  Milling  Co .  62  50 

Foreign  Trade  Agency  (Limited). .  1  88 

Seaboard  Lumber  Co .  125  00 


2.  Ticonderoga  Electric  Light  & 

Power  Co .  $20  00 

Bayside  Land  Co .  18  75 

Peojile’s  Cold  Storage  A  Ware¬ 
house  Co .  12  50 

Salmon  River  A  Onondaga  Water 

Co .  6  25 


4.  National  Base  Ball  Gazette  Pub. 

Co.  (Limited) .  $3  75 

N.  Y.  Fruit  A  Produce  Auction  Co. 

(Limited) .  62  50 

Albany  Morning  Express .  125  00 

Standard  Electric  Co .  625  00 


5.  PeekskillElect’c  Light  A  Power  Co.,  $37  50 

United  Soap  Stone  Co .  2  50 

Brooklyn  Gas  Fixture  Co .  50  00 

New"  York  Glue  Co .  21  25 

Korting  Gas  Engine  Co.  (Limited),  250  00 
Buffalo  Granolithic  Paving  Co.  .  .  .  12  50 

Manhattan  Surface  Railway  Co .  .  .  125  00 

c- 

Sanford  Hall  (Limited) .  12.5  00 


$101,598  64 

4 


577  70 


720  00 


514  38 


57  50 


816  25 


623  75 


Carried  forward . .  $104,908  22 

22 
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Brought  forward .  $104,908  22 

April  6.  Babylon  Electric  Light  Co .  $8  75 

Thomas  Music  Co.  (Limited) .  12  50 

Union  Chemical  Works .  125  00 

Indiirite  Burial  Casket  Co .  3  75 


7.  Vogelsang  Screw  Propeller  Co . 

8.  Iron  Mask  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  $025  00 

Eccentric  Patent  Button  Co  .  6  25 

Continental  Iron  Works .  125  00 

Glens  Falls  Creamery  Co .  1  50 

« ‘ 

Utica  Electric  Light  Co .  212  50 


9!  New  York  Poultry  Exchange .  $12  50 

Yariarti  Cattle  Co.  (Limited) .  5  63 

Panama  Electric  Light  Co .  250  00 

Wire  Fabric  Co .  12  50 

Gillette  Barrel  Co .  375  00 


11.  International  Cyclorama  Sz  Amuse- 

ment  Co .  $31  25 

American  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  12  50 

Indestructible  Bent  Steel  Furni¬ 
ture  Mfg.  Co .  125  00 

American  Mining  A  Milling  Co .  .  .  625  00 

Scandinayian  A  Finlanders’  Emi- 

gi'ation  Co.  (Limited) .  12  50 

Mutual  Accumulator  Co .  62  50 

Recamier  Mfg.  Co . • .  62  50 

Medora  Gold  Mining  Co .  312  50 


12.  Burk  on  Co .  $37  50 

Anti-Dust  Carpet  Lining  Co .  31  25 

Linplastic  Co .  62  50 


13.  Shields  &  Brown  Co .  $31  25 

T.  S.  Hubbard .  (52  50 

Manhattan  Tyj^e  Foundiw .  6  50 

Saratoga  Noodle  Co .  (5  25 


150  00 
125  00 


970  25 


655  63 


1,243  75 


131  25 


106  50 


Carried  forward 


$108,290  60 
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Brought  forward . 

April  14.  Fulton  Street  Crosstown  By.  Co .  .  $31  *25 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen  Sys¬ 
tem  Co .  375  00 

Mosler,  Bowen  &  Co .  125  00 

Publishers’  Printing  Co .  31  25 

Ahiphion  Academy  Co .  250  00 

Niagara  Falls  Bacing  &  Fair 

Ground  Association .  37  50 

Siemens  Lungren  Gas  Lamp  Co., 

N.  Y .  125  00 

Far  Bockaway  B.  B.  Co .  12  50 


15.  National  Weighing  Machine  Co.  .  $25  00 

Bochester  Baggage  &  Transfer  Co.,  37  50 

Newfane  Basket  Mfg.  Co .  12  50 

Thorne  Machine  Co .  287  50 

California  Natural  Mineral  Water 

Co.  of  Bochester .  02  50 

City  Paper  Co.  of  New  York .  4  38 

Universal  Supply  Co .  18  75 

Law^^ers’  Title  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Y.  .  .  625  00 


16.  Manhattan  Lumber  Drying  Co .  ..  $12  50 

Kupper  Manufacturing  Co .  2  50 

“  Hlas  Lider  ” .  3  75 

Syracuse  Driving  Park .  2  63 


18.  Lake  Champlain  Coal  Co .  $31  25 

Fowler  Sons .  62  50 

N.  Y.  Citv  &  M"estchester  Bv.  Co.,  250  00 

Syracuse  Land  k  Steamboat  Co .  .  12  50 

Buffalo  Electric  Soap  Co .  25  00 

Syracuse  &  Salmon  Biver  Water  Co.,  6  25 

Berlin  Manufacturing  Co .  75  00 


19.  Alliance  Insurance  Association  .  .  .  $250  00 

Thompson  Pump  Manufacturing 

Co.  (Limited) .  18  75 

N.  Y.  Isolated  Accumulator  Co .  .  .  62  50 

Buffalo  Fish  Co.  (Limited) .  125  00 
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$108,290  60 


987  50 


1,073  13 


21  38 


462  50 


456  26 


Carried  forward 


$111,291  36 
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Brought  forward .  $111,291  36 

April  20.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

(increase) .  $1,500  00 

Joseph  Edwards  Dredging  Co.  .  .  .  125  00 

Nyack  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  25  00 

-  1 , 650  00 


21.  Liberty  Ins.  Co.  of  New  York . 

$1,250  00 

Jamaica  Water  Supply  Co . 

93  75 

— 

1 , 343 

75 

22.  Grouverneur  Publishing  Co . 

$7  50 

James  R.  Michael  Mfg.  Co . 

31  25 

Lockport  Target  Co . 

3  75 

Question  Publishing  Co . 

6  25 

Melotte  Last  Manufacturing  Co.  . 

12  50 

Shinnecock  Inn  &  Cottage  Co. 

(Limited) . 

31  25 

92 

50 

23.  Jacob  Brombacher’s  Sons . 

$31  25 

Northern  New  York  Telephone  Co., 

1  25 

Daily  Ledger  Publishing  Co.  of 

New  York . 

31  25 

63 

75 

25.  Monitor  Mining  &  Milling  Co . 

$125  00 

People’s  R.  R.  Co.  of  Syracuse . 

375  00 

Dubois  Watch  Case  Co . 

15  00 

Star  Feather  Trimming  Co . 

31  25 

F.  J.  Caldenburg  Co . 

625  00 

— 

1,171 

25 

26.  Ducey  &  Backus  Lumber  Co . 

$375  00 

Moriah  Creamery  Co . 

1  88 

% 

376 

88 

27.  Fashion  Monitor  Publishing  Co. .  . 

$5  00 

Universal  Tool  Co . 

18  75 

N.'  Y.  Printing  &  Advocating  Co. 

(Limited) . 

37  50 

D.  Allen’s  Sons  Rope  Co . 

118  75 

East  &  West  Ferries  R.  R.  Co . 

62  50 

Asbestos  Burial  Casket  Co . 

31  25 

Coombe  &  Miller  Mfg.  Co . 

12  50 

286  25 


Carried  forward 


$116,275  74 
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Brought  forward . 

April  28.  United  Cooperative  Co .  $3  75 

N.  Y.  Amusement  Co.  (Limited)  .  .  6  25 

Petroline  Plaster  Co .  75  00 

Traveler’s  Advertising  Co .  125  00 


29.  N.  Y.  Copper  Mfg.  Co .  $75  00 

N.  Y.  Railway  Supply  Co .  125  00 

Ellenville  Cooperative  Association,  1  88 


30.  Brentanas .  $375  00 

North  American  Exchange  Co. 

(Limited) .  25  00 

Genesee  River  A  Lake  Ontario 

Steamship  Co .  18  75 


Mav  2.  Gravesend  Gas-Light  Co .  $125  00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

of  Rochester .  62  50 

Buffalo  Cooperative  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.,  2  50 

Columbia  Countv  Creamerv  Asso- 

4/  «. 

ciation .  3  75 

West  BrookLm  Railroad  Co .  50  00 

Ceramic  Manufacturing  Co .  12  50 


3.  Aurora  Grata  Association  of  Brook- 

Ivn . ■ .  $62  50 

Wolcott  Gas  A  Mining  Co .  5  00 

International  Grain  A  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  (Limited) .  37  50 

Con- Automatic  Refrigerator  Co  . .  .  125  00 

Sanitarv  Safetv  Shield  Co .  312  50 

c-  t 

Laundrymen’s  Cooperative  Steam 

Laundrv  Co .  1  25 

t 


4.  Albertype  Co .  $62  50 

Lumber  Exchange  Building  Co.  .  .  18  75 

Canton  Lumber  Co .  31  25 

Carter  A  Company  (Limited) .  187  50 


$116,275  74 


210  00 


201  88 


418  75 


256  25 


543  75 


300  00 


Carried  forward 


$118,206  37 
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Brought  forward . 

May  5.  Manhattan  Export  Co . .  $18  75 

Porter  Electric  Messenger  Co ...  .  125  00 

Delaware  &  Otsego  Railroad  Co.  .  625  00 

“  L.  Ec’s  d’  Italia  ” .  18  75 

Dobbs  Ferry  &  Hastings  Gas  Co .  .  62  50 

Giles  Lithographic  &  Liberty 

Printing  Co .  181  25 


6.  Rochester  Lithographic  &  Print¬ 
ing  Co .  $62  50 

Waverly  Water  Co . 75  00 

Splitdorf  Wire  Co .  12  50 

Phillip  Seminer  Glass  Co.  (limited)  50  00 

American  Scotch  Granite  Co .  62  50 

Watervliet  &  Troy  Ferry  Co .  6  25 


7.  Natt  Oil  Works  Mill  Supply  Co.,  $125  00 

Ziegele  Brewing  Co .  812  50 

National  Sui3er-Heated  Water  Co.,  312  50 

National  Egg  Case  Co .  12  50 

Sutherland  Mfg.  Co .  125  00 


9.  U.  S.  Cigar  Machinery  Co .  $5  00 

Haydock  Pill  &  Export  Co .  1  25 

Willowvale  Cooperative  Ass’n  ....  1  25 

Flushing  &  College  Point  Electric 

Street  R’y  Co .  187  50 

Independent  Pub.  &  Literary  Co. 

(Limited)  LTndependent  Soctiete 

de  Publication .  15  00 

Seneca  Lake  Water  Co .  6  25 

“  Electric  Water  Protective  Co”..  6  25 

N.  Y.  Iron  Roofing  &  Corrugating 

Co .  81  25 

Sackett,  Willi  emus  &  Betzig .  50  00 

Coleman  Patent  Candy  Mould 
Mfg.  Co .  6  25 


$118,206  37 


1,031  25 


268  75 


887  50 


310  00 


10.  People’s  Pub.  Co.  of  the  City 
of  Neiv  York . 


93  75 


Carried  forward 


$120,797  62 
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Brought  forward . 

May  11.  Widmer  Loora  Co .  $12  50 

Am.  Vapor  Gas  Co .  250  00 

Public  Stock  Exchange  (Limited) .  62  50 


12.  Andrew  M.  Church  Co.  (Limited) .  .  $125  00 

Trov  Machine  Button  Hole  Co. ...  25  00 

Newspaper  List.  Telegraph  Co. .  .  .  125  00 


13.  Union  Indurated  Fiber  Co .  $$31  25 

Syracuse  Forging  Co .  25  00 

Forster  Lighting  Co .  187  50 

Long  Island  Extractor  Co .  31  25 

Great  Remance  Gold  Mining  Co .  .  1 , 250  00 


14.  Lyon  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co.  .  .  $156  25 

Central  Coal  Co.  (Limited) .  22  50 

Standard  Fashion  Co .  31  25 


16.  Fox  Manufacturing  Co .  $12  50 

PelhamYille  Land  A  Homestead 

Association .  56  25 

Am.  Tin  Zinc  Co.  (Limited) .  25  00 

Lichenstein  Bros.  Co .  25  00 

Maple  Avenue  E.  Pv.  Co .  25  00 


17.  Hat  Machine  Co .  $62  50 

Broadway  Theater  Co .  50  00 


18.  Battery,  Light  A  Power  Co .  $1,250  00 

Melsbach  Incandescent  Gas  Light 

Co.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y .  5 , 625  00 

Phoenix  Candle  Co .  6  25 

Batavia  AVheel  Co .  37  50 

Whittelsev  A  Co .  31  25 

New  York  Iveroid  Co .  62  50 

Hubbell  Legal  Directorv  Co .  62  50 

Oliphant  Mfg.  Co .  62  50 

Colbv,  Duncan  A  Co .  250  00 

Sanford  National  Stove  Works.  ...  12  50 


$120,797  62 


325  00 


275  00 


1,525  00 


210  00 


143  75 

112  50 


7,400  00 


Carried  forward 


$130,788  87 
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Brought  forward .  $130,788  87 

May  19.  Flushing  IVater  Coast  Co .  $0  25 

Schwarschild  &  Sutzberger  Refrig¬ 
erator  Co.  (Limited) .  125  00 

New  York  Lithograph  Co.  (Lt’d) .  .  31  25 

Middletown  Gas,  Electric  Light  & 

Fuel  Co.  of  Middleto'^ui,  N.  Y. .  .  106  25 

Poughkeepsie  Terminal  Eailw’y  Co.  250  00 

-  518  75 


20.  N.  Y.  Cable  R’y  Construction  Co.  .  §375  00 


Clyde  Mining  Co .  3  75 

-  378  75 

21.  Eickemeyer  Dynamo  Machine  Co.,  $75  00 
Metropolitan  Electric  Storage  Co.,  31  25 
National  Insurance  Credit  Co ...  .  6  25 

Hohkirk  Iron  Co .  43  75 

American  Uniform  Time  Co .  25  00 

Poughkeepsie  Electric  Light  and 

Power  Co .  75  00 

Franklin  Aye.  R.  R.  Co .  62  50 

Saratoga  Union .  12  50 


23.  American  Power  Air  Compresser 

Co  .  §62  50 

Dayidge  Fertilizer  Co .  6  25 

Toledo  Brewing  and  Malting  Co. 

(Limited) . . .  187  50 


24.  Gowanda  Water  Works  Co .  $25  00 

Olancho  Syndicate .  375  00 

Council  Groye  Water  Co .  125  00 

S.  B.  N  ew  York  Lighterage  and 

Chartering  Association .  12  50 

Cylindrograph  Co .  250  00 

Tappen  Zee  Real  Estate  Co .  9  38 

D.  W.  Baird  Co .  (Limited) .  25  00 

Real  Estate  Negotiating  Co.  (Lim¬ 
ited)  .  12  50 

Peekskill  Valley  R.  R.  Co . '.  250  00 

c. 

Marine  Valley  Gold  Gray  el  ]Min- 

ing  Co .  62  50 

-  1 , 146  88 


Carried  forward 


$133,420  75 
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Brought  forward . 

25.  Langdon  &  Granger  Brewing  Co.,  $206  25 
Ithaca  Test  AYell  Co .  6  25 


26.  Chitondale  Mfg.  Co .  $2  50 

North  Buffalo  Planing  Mill  Co. 

(Limited) .  50  00 

Conant  Mfg.  Co .  81  25 

Main  Street  Land  and  Improve¬ 
ment  Co .  37  50 


27.  Arctic  Fur  and  Mfg.  Co .  $62  50 

Mutual  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  81  25 
Citizen’s  Freeman  Electric  Light 

Co .  87  50 

Commercial  Ore  Co .  62  50 

El  Chantaduro  Mining  Co .  125  00 

Buffalo  Pioneer  Cooperative 

Society .  .  625 

J.  Herman  Mfg.  Co .  12  50 

American  Directory  Publishing  Co.,  62  50 

Commercial  Box  Co .  12  50 

Boiler  Tube  Cutter  Mfg.  Co .  10  00 

Buffalo  Planing  Mill  Co .  87  50 

Nyack  Provision  Co.  (Limited) ...  1  25 

Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Gas 

Co  . .  140  00 


28.  Madison  Square  Garden  Co .  $1,875  00 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative 

Cigar  Co.  (Limited) .  8  13 

Worcester  Water  Co .  48  75 

Groton  Bridge  and  Mfg.  Co .  125  00 


31.  Bocanieme  Gold  and  Silver  Min¬ 
ing  Co . 

1.  Palace  Steam  Laundry  Co .  $16  25 

Green  Island  Water  Co .  75  00 


$133,420  75 

212  50 


121  25 


601  25 


2,046  88 
1,562  50 


2.  Panama  Water  Supply  Co .  $125  00 

Gas  Light  Co.  of  Syracuse .  187  50 


91  25 


$812  50 


Carried  forward .  $188,056  38 

28 
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Brouglit  forward . 

June  2.  Renton  Bros.  Mfg.  Co . 

Crystal  Spring  Creamery  Co.  of 

Port  Gibson . 

United  States  Printing  Co . 

Lumber  District  Ferry  Co . 

«/ 

Coney  Island  Electrical  Railway 

Co^ . 

Herrick  &  Adams  Mineral  Con¬ 
centrating  Co . 


3.  East  Buffalo  Brewing  Co . 

N.  Y.  and  CoUegfe  Point  Ferry  Co. 

Page’s  Patent  Brick  Kiln  Co . 

Brooklyn  Union  Pubbsliing  Co .  .  . 

Buffalo  Gas  Light  Co . 

Australian- American  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  (Limited) . 

4.  Wilson  Mfg.  Co . 

Manhattan  Jockey  Club . 

Electric  Seiwice  Co.  of  Buffalo .... 
Metropolitan  Ferry  Co . 

6.  Syracuse  Railway  Co . 

Honeoye  Gas  and  Mining  Co. 

(Limited) . 

Pratt  Hardware  Co . 

J.  C.  Mackey  Co . 

Nevada  ]\Lning  and  Reduction  Co. 
New  England  and  Western  Railway 

Co . 

Pocontico  Water  Works  Co . 

Pacific  Postal  Telegraph  Cable 
Co . 

7.  Empire  Granite  Co . 

Richmond  Light,  Heat  and  Power 

Co . 


m2  50  $138,056  38 
25  00 

1  88 
37  50 
3  75 

125  00 

25  00 

-  530  63 

•  $162  50 
6  25 
25  00 
156  25 
625  00 

250  00 

-  1,225  00 

$37  50 
125  00 
50  00 
1,875  00 

-  2,087  50 

' $125  00 

12  50 
25  00 
125  00 
187  50 

3,750  00 
375  00 

187  50 

-  4,787  50 

$62  50 

62  50 

-  125  00 


Carried  forward 


$146, 812  01 
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Brought  forward . 

June  8.  Lawyers’  Cooperative  Pub.  Co...  $356  25 

National  Progress  Bunching  Ma¬ 
chine  Co _ ‘ .  375  00 

dens  Falls  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co .  37  50 


9.  Dunn,  Knoebel  Co.  (cooperative),  $6  25 
National  Ins.  Credit  Co.  of  New 

York  (Limited) .  31  25 

Cornell  Box  Co .  12  50 


10.  Penokee  Lumber  Co .  $125  00 

Denver  Reduction  Co .  625  00 

Elmira  K.  of  L.  Cooperative  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co .  1  25 

Kellogg  Oil,  Paint  Yarnish  Co .  .  62  50 

Yargan  Co .  1,250  00 

Downeville  Oold  Mining  Co .  12  50 

The  Richmond .  37  50 

National  Printers’  Material  Co.  of 

New  York .  31  25 

Griiion  Automatic  Heat  Regulator 

Co .  31  25 

Hand  Power  Test  Co.  of  New  York,  187  50 

Underhill  Land  Improvement 

Co .  27  50 


11.  Hone  Magnetic  Match  Co.  of 

America .  $625  00 

Ulster  Lead  Co  .  125  00 

Syracuse  Forging  Co.  (increase) .  .  50  00 


13.  Mood  Morking  Co.  of  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y.  (Limited) . .  $12  50 

Mest  India  Co .  37  50 

Duross  Automatic  Link  Coupler 

Co .  62  50 

Kaibab  Cattle  Co .  250  00 

Electric  Light  Power  Co .  12  50 

South  Park  Land  Association  ....  37  50 


$146,812  01 


768  76 


50  00 


2,391  25 


800  00 


412  50 


Carried  forward 


$151,234  51 
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Brought  forward . 

June  14.  Centrifugal  Filter  Co .  ^187  50 

Avery  SeAving  Machine  Co .  37  50 

Cyclone  PuRerizer  Co.  of  U.  S.  of 

t. 

America .  937  50 


15.  N  ew  York  Paper  Co . 

16.  Shackleton  Car  Heating  &  Venti¬ 

lating  Co .  S125  00 

Curtice  Bros.  Co .  250  00 

N.  Y.  k  Perry  Coal  <k  Iron  Co ...  .  1 , 875  00 

Eastern  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  125  00 


17.  Third  Street  R.  R.  Co.  ofNewburg, 

N.  Y .  S50  00 

American  Metal  Co.  (Limited) ....  250  00 

South  Bay  ImproA^ement  Co .  25  00 

Harris  Lead  and  Zinc  Mfg  Co. 

(Limited) .  187  50 

Detiance  Cattle  Co .  '  62  50 

J amestovTi  Electric  Light  Si  Power 

Co . 62  50 

Miller  Estate  Land  Co .  37  50 


18.  Wired  Ribbon  &  Fabric  Co . 

20.  Empii’e  State  Heating  (t  Power 

Co . 8125  00 

Philip  Hone  Co.  (Limited) .  2  50 

Thompson-Houston  Electric  Light 

Si  Pownr  Co .  (>25  00 


21.  W.  A.  ToAvnsend  Pub.  Co .  S6  25 

International  Tel.  Si  Tel.  Co .  5  00 

American  Electric  Light  Co.  of 

Carthage  .  9  38 

Deer  Park  Land  Co .  50  00 

Brilliant  Candle  Co .  50  00 


22.  Hudson  River  Aniline  Color  AVorks,  S6  25 
Niagara  ATnegar,  Mustard  & 

Cider  AA^orks .  93  75 


8100  00 


$151,234  51 


1,162  50 
187  50 


2,375  00 


675  00 
62  50 


752  50 


120  63 


Carried  forward 


$156,570  14 
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Brought  forward . 

June  22.  Candee  Car  Truck  Co . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis 


$100  00  $156,570  14 
25  00 


R.  K.  Co . , .  5,625  00 


23.  Commercial  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  $125  00 

A.  P.  Mitchell  Co .  1  88 

Matthias  Gray  Co .  •  125  00 

Buffalo  Wood  Vulcanizing  Co.  .  .  .  175  00 

European  Ellithorp  Lasting  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . .  625  00 

Chase  Bros.  Co .  125  00 


24.  Skaneateles  Steamboat  &  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  (Limited) .  $12  50 

Danville  Ice  Co .  62  50 

Household  Utensil  Mfg.  Co .  18  72 

Maximum  Propeller  &  Water 

Wheel  Co .  62  50 

O.  E.  Martin  Hub  Co .  11  25 


25.  Simpson  Restaurant  Co .  $12  50 

American  Tin  Zinc  Co .  12  50 

Edge  water  Silk  Co .  25  00 

Jacob  Ahles  Brewing  Co .  187  50 


27.  Request  Investment  Syndicate ....  $12  50 

Oothout  Mfg.  Co .  12  50 


28.  C.  L.  Sherrill  Co .  $25  00 

Black  River  Gas  &  Fuel  Co. 

(Limited) .  6  25 

Hudson  River  Driving  Association  3  13 


29.  Seeger  &  Guernsey  Co .  $187  50 

Water  &  Seymour .  6  25 

Buffalo  &  South  Park  Belt  Line  R. 

R.  Co .  62  50 

Franklin  Pierce  Dennis  Pub.  Co . .  1  25 

Venetian  Mfg  Co .  3  75 


5,750  00 


1,176  88 


167  50 


237  50 

25  00 


34  38 


$67  50 


Carried  forward 


$163,961  40 
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Brought  forward . 

J une  29.  Dodge,  Cammeyer  &  Co . 

Hotel  Liucoln  Co . 

Munro  Milling  Co . 

Mohawk  &  Susquehanna  By.  Co .  . 


July 


30.  Indian  Herb  A  Electric  Pad  Co 
Cox  A  Sedgwick  Mfg.  Co . 


1.  Hamilton  Transportation  Co, 
Groveside  Land  Association . 


2,  New  York  City  News  Bureau.  .  .  . 

Standard  Brush  Co . 

Berkeley  Lyceum  Ass’n  (Limited) . 

5.  Brinkerhoff  Co . 


Pub.  Co . 

Bruner  A  Moore  Co . . 

Blythebourne  Improvement  Co .  . 
Far  Kockaway  Ferry  A  Improve 

ment  Co.  (Limited) . 

Salmon  Biver  Paper  Co . 


6.  Fort  Plain  A  Bichfield  Springs  B. 

B.  Co . ^.. 

Hallenbeck  Lock  A  Knob  Co ...  . 

Amalga  Soap  Co . 

( 

7.  East  Side  B.  B.  Co.  of  Bochester .  . 
Metropolitan  Purchasing  A  Mfg. 

Co . 

Kitts  Steam  Alarm  Co . 

Elektron  Mfg.  Co . 

Safeguard  Beal  Estate  Association 
N.  Y.  A  Mobile  Steamship  Co . 


$07  50  $163,961  40 
12  50 


12 

50 

100 

00 

1 , 250 

00 

$6 

25 

100 

00 

$12 

50 

12 

50 

$2 

50 

15 

00 

125 

00 

$18 

> 

75 

12 

50 

125 

00 

125 

00 

18 

75 

112 

50 

$750 

00 

22 

50 

31 

25 

$25  00 

1  25 
12  50 
125  00 
31  25 
62  50 


8.  Blue  Mountain  Lake  Telegraph  Co.,  $15  00 
Washington  Ammonia  A  Chemical 

Co... .  118  75 


1,636  25 


106  26 


25  00 


142  60 


412  50 


803  76 


257  60 


$133  75 


Carried  forward 


$167,345  15 
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July 


Brought  forward .  $133  75  $167,345  15 


8.  Suffolk  County  Water  Co . 

43  75 

Phelan  Billiard  Ball  Co . 

1  25 

• 

Tilden  Paper  Co . 

125  00 

N.  Y.  Infloor  Cuspidore  Co . 

7  50 

Remington  Arms  Co . 

500  00 

Excelsior  Paper  Bag  Co . 

18  75 

830 

00 

9.  Kenyon  Hat  &  Fur  Co . 

t/ 

$62  50 

Rochester  Cable  Railroad  Co ....  . 

1,250  00 

Washington  County  R.  R.  Co . 

1,812  50 

Rochester  Electric  Railway  Co  ...  . 

t.' 

93  75 

Holly  Manufacturing  Co .  .  . . 

312  50 

Bishop  Cutta  Percha  Co . 

12  50 

Fulton  County  Telegraph  His- 

trict  Messenger  Co . 

3  13 

3,546 

88 

11.  Niagara  River  Land  Co . 

$25  00 

Elmira  Illuminating  Co.  of  Elmira, 

250  00 

275 

00 

12.  Metropolitan  Electric  Service  Co .  . 

$125  00 

Tutti-Frutti  Automatic  Selling  Co. 

(Limited) . 

12  50 

137 

50 

13.  Schenectadv  Gas  Light  Co . 

$125  00 

Edison  Wiring  Co . 

62  50 

Chateaugav  Railwav  Co . ' 

210  00 

' 

.  Canisteo  Water  Works . 

31  25 

Open  Stock  it  Grain  Board  of  N.  Y., 

6  25 

435 

00 

14.  Baur’s  Patent  Rocking  Horse  Co., 

$12  50 

Syracuse  Steel  Foundrv  Co . 

C/  «/ 

62  50 

Northern  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co . 

111  25 

Anderson  Manufacturing  Co . 

12  50 

Peekskill  Stove  Works . 

100  00 

298 

75 

15.  Richmond  Light,  Heat  k  Power 

Co.  (Limited) . 

$187  50 

Addison  <k  Northern  Penn.  Railway 

Co.  of  New  York . 

218  75 

Carupano  Mining  Co . 

250  00 

Crown  Horse  Nail  Co . 

31  25 

687 

50 

Carried  forward 


$173,555  78 
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Brought  forward . 

July  16.  Automatic  Safety  Elevator  Cate 

•  Co .  .  . 

N.  Y.  Hog  Slaughtering  Co . 

New  YY)rk  Heating  Co . 

18.  Bowe  Casket  Co.  (Limited) . 

American  Kiosk  Co . 

Couverneur  Ylarble  Lime  Co . 

19.  C.  T.  Ham  Ylanufacturing  Co . 

Hub  Publishing  Co . 

20.  Union  Heat  &  Light  Co . 

Salt  Point  Creamery . 

*/ 

E.  P.  Waite  Crayon  Portrait  Co .  .  . 

21.  Barclay  Street  Warehouse  Co. 

(Limited) . 

Lee  Hotel  Eire  Escape  Co , . 

Geo.  S.  White  Ylanufacturing  Co., 
Canandaigua  Lake  Railroad  Co .  .  . 

22.  YValden  Knittting  Mill . 

R.  R.  Watson  Co . 

Brooklyn  Heat  &  Power  Co . 

Harlem  Valley  xYgricultural  Ass’n, 

New  York  Book  Co . 

Tallman  Driving  Park  Ass’n . 

Jeffersonville  &  Liberty  Tel.  Co., 
Brooklyn  Brewing  Co.  (Limited) .  . 

23.  Chautauqua  Manufacturing  Co .  .  . 

Americus  Publishing  Co . 

Buffalo  Elevating  Co . 

Hooper  Paper  Trimming  A  Parting 

Ylachine  Co . 

25.  Cortland  Howe  Ventilating  Stove 

Co . 

Salamanca  Gas  Co . 


$31 

25 

87 

50 

31 

25 

$18 

75 

6 

25 

7 

00 

$100 

00 

25 

00 

$62 

50 

3 

13 

6 

25 

$16 

25 

31 

25 

62 

50 

25 

00 

$56 

25 

1 

25 

31 

25 

6 

25 

12 

50 

75 

50 

375 

00 

$25 

00 

31 

25 

500 

00 

37 

50 

$225 

00 

25 

00 

$250 

00 

$173,555  78 

150  00 

32  00 
125  00* 

71  88 

136  00 


483  76 


593  76 


Carried  forward 


$175,147  16 
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Brought  forward . 

July  25.  Western  Mineral  Wool  Insulating 

Fiber  Co . 

J efferson  Paj^er  Co . 

Union  National  Gas  Saving  Co.  .  . 

26.  Staten  Island  Belt  Line  R.  R.  Co., 
Gansevoort  Freezing  &  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Co . 

Husbandman  Co . 

Buffalo  Importing  Co.  (Limited) .  . 


27.  Solidity  Cooperative  Clothing  Co. 

28.  Le  Fever  Arms  Co . 

E.  M.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co . 

Universal  Solvenite  Co . 

Hempville  Fibre  Machine  Co . 

Kinderhook,  Valatia  <.k  Stuyvesant 

R.  R.  Co . 

Lyon  Iron  Works . 

29.  Union  Square  Panorama  Co . 

Manhattan  Fur  Co . 

C.  Venton  Patterson  Co.  (Limited), 

30.  N.  Y.  Si  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co ...  . 

South  Brooklyn  Rubber  Co . 

Albion  Water- Works  Co . 

Robert  Graves  Co . 


Aug.  1.  Skaneateles  Water-Works  Co . 

2.  Union  Dredging  Co . 

Myers  &  Altice  Gas  Mfg.  Co . 

Long  Island  Live  Stock  Fair  Ass’n 

(Limited) . 

Exporters’  Advertising  &  Press 

Agency  Co . 

Conover  Bros.  Co . 

3.  Adhesive  Gim23  Co.  (Limited)  .... 
Hygeia  Sj^arkling  Distilled  Water 

Co . 


$250  00  $175,147  16 

6  25 
25  00 
500  00 

-  781  25 

$250  00 

62  50 
18  75 
25  00 

-  356  25 

.  12  50 

$13  75 
50  00 
6  25 
()2  50 

187  50 
27  50 

-  347  50 

$250  00 

18  75 
31  25 

-  300  00 

$125  00 

6  25 
50  00 
300  00 

-  481  25 

.  50  00 

$37  50 
125  00 

10  00 

62  50 
250  00 

-  485  00 

$6  38 

62  50 

-  68  88 


Carried  forward 


24 


$178,029  79 
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Brought  forward . 

Aug.  5.  Empire  City  Electric  Co . ,.  $18  75 

Buffalo  Tobacco  Works .  98  75 

Canadian'  Ellitliorpe  Lasting  Ma¬ 
chine  Co .  812  50 

Queen  City  Street  Railway  Co ...  .  125  00 

Edison  Light  &  Power  Co.  of 

Albany . 25  00 

B.  R.  E.  Review  Co .  12  50 

Gashing  Combined  Whip  Socket, 

Rein  Holder  &  Whip  Lock  Mfg. 

Co.  of  Newburgh .  187  50 


$178,029  79 


775  00 


Coulev  L'on  Co . 

$125 

00 

Central  Plating  Co . 

6 

25 

Hastings  Steam  Pump  Co . 

62 

50 

Monarch  Mfg.  Co . 

62 

50 

West  Side  R.  R.  Co.  of  Rochester. 

62 

50 

People’s  Gas  Light  Co.  of  West- 

Chester  Countv . 

250 

00 

-568 

75 

Chase  Bros.  Co.  (increase) . 

$62 

50 

Tin  Plate  Decorating  Co . 

18 

75 

81 

25 

Rochester  City  k  Brighton  Termi- 

nal  Co . 

$62 

50 

Kaufman  &  Raw  Dveing  Co . 

6 

25 

Gipson,  Hickey  k  Co.  (Limited) .  . 

12 

50 

81 

25 

Grand  Central  Theatre  Co.  (Limited) 

18 

75 

Ulster  Co.  Rosendale  Cement  Co .  . 

$50 

00 

Adirondack  Press  Co . 

6 

25 

56 

25 

Singer  Fire  Alarm  Co.,  Buffalo, 

(Limited) . 

62 

50 

N.  Y.  Petroleum  Heat,  Light  iC 

Power  Co  . 

250 

00 

Holland  Medicine  Co . 

250 

00 

562 

50 

West  Side  Street  R.  R.  Co.  of 

Buffalo . 

$62 

50 

Medlicott  Morgan  Co . 

18 

75 

81 

25 

Carried  forward 


§180,254  79 
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Brought  forward . 

15.  Monense  Mfg.  Co .  137  50 

Danford  &  Knapp  Truck  &  Storage 

Co.  (Limited) .  62  50 

Brooklyn  Knitting  Co .  31  25 

Mainspring  Publishing  Co .  6  25 


16.  Burgoyne  Quick  Printing  Co .  $12  50 

National  Chuck  &  Machine  Co.  .  .  .  125  00 

Ellwood  Ave.  Land  Co .  35  00 


17.  Swedish  Furniture  Mfg.  Co .  $14  50 

Batavia  Natural  Gas  &  Fuel  Co.  .  .  6  25 

Proprietary  Malt  Distilling  Co., 

New  York . .  62  50 

Skenandoa  Cotton  Co.,  Utica .  125  00 

H.  K.  Wick  &  Co .  15  00 

Liquid  F uel  Supply  Co .  50  00 


18.  Quandt  Brewing  Co . 

19.  Automatic  Adjustable  Car  Truck 

Co .  $625  00 

Stead  Steam  Generator  <fe  Boiler  Co  125  00 

Turf  Club .  125  00 

Commercial  Steam  Laundry  Co.  . .  11  25 

N.  Y.  &  College  Point  Ferry  Co .  .  .  31  25 

N.  Y.  &  Rockaway  Beach  R.  R.  Co.,  1 , 250  00 

Cooperstown  Light  &  Power  Co . .  25  00 


20.  Manhattan  Type  Foundry . 

22.  Excelsior  Steam  Power  Co . 

23.  Van  Ettan  Agricultural  &  Driving  Park  Ass’n, 


$180,254  79 


137  50 


172  50 


273  25 
168  75 


2,192  50 
18  75 
200  00 
1  25 


24.  Niagara  Coal  Co.  (Limited) .  $6  25 

McGovern  Cotton  Compress  Co ...  312  50 

Middletown  Straw  Hat  Works.  ...  3  75 

-  322  50 

26.  Huntington  Mfg.  Co .  $250  00 

Central  Supply  Co .  3  75 

Broadwav  Theatre  Co .  75  00 

-  328  76 


Carried  forward 


$184,070  54 
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Brought  forward .  $184,070  54 

Aug.  27.  American  Electric  Light  Co.,  Car¬ 
thage  (Limited) .  $9  38 

A.  Westbrook  Co .  12  50 

Hirsh  Bros.  Veneer  Mfg.  Co .  25  00 

-  46  88 

29.  Joseph  Edwards  Dredging  Co .  62  50 

30.  American  Fuel  Co .  $125  00 

Central  News .  125  OO 

Cosmopolitan  Real  Estate  and 

Imp’t  Co .  62  50 

Hazzard  Gold  Mining  Co .  68  75 

-  381  25 

31.  Lombard,  Ayres  <fe  Co .  $312  50 

Union  Press  Exchange .  25  00 

-  337  50 


Sept.  1.  Phoenix  Water  Co .  $50  00 

Lackawanna  Transj^ortation  Co.  . .  375  00 

-  425  00 

2.  Kennyetts  Reservoir  Co . $7  50 

American  Wadding  Co .  93  75 

Brooklyn  and  Brighton  Beach 

Railroad  Co .  $1,250  00 

-  1,351  25 

3.  G.  W.  Hooven  Mercantile  Co .  93  75 

6.  Anderson  &  Krum  Stationery  Co. .  $31  35 

Brooklyn  Publishing  Co .  62  50 

A.  Liehler  Bottling  Co .  187  50 

-  281  26 


7.  Crystal  Spring  Brewing  Co .  $125  00 

L.  A.  Munger  Publishing  Co .  32 

-  125  32 


8.  Fulton  Natural  Gas  and  ^VRning 

Co .  31  25 

10.  Oneonta  and  Otsego  Valley  R.  R. 

Co .  $375  00 

Poughkeepsie,  Hartford  and  New 

England  R.  R.  Co .  356  25 

Rochester  Lantern  Co .  8  75 


$740  00 


Carried  forward 


$187,206  49 
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Sept.  10.  Owego  Electric  Light  and  Motor 

Co . . . 

Sheridan  Iron  Works . 

American  Homestead  Distribution 

Co . 

Harlem  Lighting  Co . 

Antilles  Shoe  Mfg.  Co . 

12.  Citizens’  Mutual  Heat,  Light  and 

Power  Co .  . 

Queen  City  Bottling  Co . 

13.  North  Side  Bailroad  of  Bochester, 

Carthage  Publishing  Co.  (Limited), 

Medical  Candy  Tablet  Co . 

United  States  Mercantile  Keport- 

ing  and  Collecting  Association, 

Old  Dominion  Bottling  Co . 

14.  Vance  Mfg.  Co . 

Kamapo  Water  Co .  3,125  00 

Backus  Crease  Co . 


15.  Nyack  Sewer  Co . 

Highland  Park  Land  Co.  . 
Metropolitan  Cocoanut  Co 


16.  Maine  Vein  Slate  Mfg.  Co . 

17.  Mark  Mayer . 

Newhall  Ship  Chandlery  Co . 

19.  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

of  Rochester . 

Catskill  Electric  Light  Co . 

Oneonta  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Co  . ' . 

20.  Santa  Rita  Gold  Mining  Co .  1937  50 

Official  Cable  Code  Co . 

Standard  Publishing  Co.  (increase), 
]Mechanicville  Bridge  Co . 


$740 

00  $187,206 

49 

15 

00 

37 

50 

L 

250 

00 

187 

50 

187 

50 

1,417 

50 

$62 

50 

12 

50 

75 

00 

,  *31 

25 

6 

25 

3 

75 

31 

25 

5 

63 

78 

13 

to 

50 

3,125 

00 

31 

25 

3,168 

75 

$5 

00 

43 

75 

1 

25 

50 

00 

6 

25 

*37 

50 

7 

50 

45 

00 

$93 

75 

25 

00 

18 

75 

137 

50 

*937 

50 

187 

50 

37 

50 

25 

00 

1.187  50 


Carried  forward 


$193,372  12 
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Brought  forward . 

Sept.  21.  National  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Co. 

of  Buffalo . 

22.  Woodbuiw  Silver  Mining  Co .  .$62  50 

American  Bag  Co .  2 , 500  00 

Edison  Ore  Milling  Co.  (Limited),  2,062  50 

23.  Ditliridge  Flint  Glass  Co .  $115  62 

Mutual  Smelting  and  Mining  Co.,  125  00 
Los  Bronces  Gold  Mining  and 

Smelting  Co .  875  00 


24.  Hamilton  lYire  Cloth  Co.  (Limited),  $37  50 
Gath  Lithograph  and  Engraving 

Co.  (Limited) .  50  00 

U.  S.  Measuring  Faucets  Co .  125  00 

ElectraCo.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  12  50 

West  Side  Street  Railway  of 

Binghamton .  31  25 


26.  Shipping  and  Booking  Co .  125  00 

New  York  Investment  Co .  18  75 

Marshall  Creek  Mining  Co.. .  187  50 


27.  Day  Button  Co . 

28.  Hungarian  Pub.  Co .  $6  25 

Watertown  Street  Railway  Co  ...  .  50  00 

War  Publishing  Co' .  1  25 

Southern  League  Improvement  Co. 

of  New  York .  12  50 


29.  N.  Y.  Freestone  Quarrying  Co!  .  .  .  $31  25 

Westinghouse  Illuminating  Co.  of 

Schenectadv  .  87  50 


30.  National  Galvanic  Battery  Co.  .  . .  $1,250  00 

Alhambra  Co.  (Limited) .  6  25 

J.  Chr.  G.  Hupfel  Brewing  Co ...  .  625  00 

Canastota  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co . '. .  12  50 

Highland  Stock  Co .  37  50 

Newburgh  Iron  Ship  Building  Co.,  125  00 
Cortland  Desk  Co.,  (Limited) .  31  25 


$193,372  12 
125  00 


4,625  00 


615  62 


256  25 


331  25 
62  50 


70  00 


118  75 


2,087  50i 


$201,663  99 
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XVII. 

REDUCTION  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

The  capital  stock  of  corporations  reduced,  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  264,  Laws  of  1878,  as  amended  by 
chapter  306,  Laws  of  1882,  is*  shown  in  the  following  table: 


name  of  corporation. 


Albany  Aniline  Co . 

American  Loaning  Co . 

Calf  Butchers’  Association . 

♦Edison  Electric  Light  Co . 

Eagle  Pencil  Co . 

Empire  Hydro-Carbon  Co . . 

Fuller- Wood  Electric  Light  Co . 

Germicide  Co . 

I.  Calvin  Shafer  Co . 

Ingham  Wagon  Co . 

Journal  Publishing  Club . 

Live  Stock  Association . 

Model  Sewing  Machine  Co . 

Mattson  Rubber  Co . 

McDonald.  R.  R.,  Drug  Co . 

National  Press  Co . 

New  York  Paper  Bag  Machine  and  Manuf.  Co 

National  Press  Co.  (second  reduction) . 

New  York  Applegate  Electric  Matting  Co _ 

odd  Fellows’  Union . 

Princeton  Review  Publishing  Co . 

Raw  Silk  Treatment  Co . 

Silver  Lake  Ice  Co . 

Specialty  Biitton  Co . 

Traders’  and  Travelers’  Union . 

Tiffany  Glass  Co . 

Tenement  House  Building  Co . 

Virginia  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Co . 

Villa  Park  Land  Co.,  Ld . 

Wilson,  W.  D.,  Printing  Ink  Co . 

West  Mountain  Mining  Co . 

West  Point  Furnace  Co . 

TotJil  reduction . 


Capital 

before 

reduction. 

Reduced 

capital. 

I  Amount  of 
reduction. 

S150,000 

S75,000 

$75,000 

7.5,000 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

5,000 

20,000 

2,080,000 

1,294,200 

785,800 

800,000 

480,000 

320,000 

1,000,000 

.500,000 

500,000 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

300,000 

275,000 

25,000 

100,000 

65,000 

35,000 

100,000 

75,000 

25,000 

5.000 

2,. 500 

2,500 

40,000 

5.000 

35,000 

750,000 

500,000 

250 , 000 

175,000 

1.55,000 

20,000 

100,000 

10,000 

90,000 

1.50,000 

30.000 

120,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

400,000 

30,000 

500 

29,500 

1,000,000 

20,000 

980,000 

35,000 

25,000 

10,000 

15,000 

14,450 

650 

1,2.50,000 

100,000 

1,150,000 

500,000 

2.50,000 

2.50,000 

•250,000 

75,000 

175,000 

200,000 

20,000 

180,000 

105,000 

90,000 

15,000 

1.50.000 

100,000 

50,000 

100,000 

90,000 

10,000 

200, 0(K) 

181,000 

19,000 

100,000 

75,000 

25,000 

1,000,000 

45,000 

9.55,000 

215,000 

199,. 500 

15,500 

i 

$6,642,850 

1 

♦“Edison  Company  for  Isolated  Lighting,”  consolidated  with  the  “Edison  Electric 
liight  Company,”  and  combined  capital  of  $2,()SO,noo  reduced  to  $l,294,2(i0. 
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XVIII. 

Schedule  Shoavinc  Amounts  Reported  to  this  Office  by  County 
Treasurers,  as  Received  by  them  on  Account  of  Tax  on  Collateral 
Inheritances,  for  the  Year  Ending  September  80,  1887  ;  the  Amount 
OF  Expenses  and  Treasurers’  Fees  ;  also  Amount  of  Payments  to 
State  Treasurer  : 

Albany  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


Margaret  Miller .  $151  00 

H.  H.  Martin .  89  04 

Catherine  AVard .  174  55 

Emma  S.  Hayes .  11  25 

Margaret  McOrath .  184  52 

Eliza  Ann  Sill .  5  07 

Jane  Collins .  82  05 

John  Brance .  88  09 

Henry  Schappman .  17  20 

Mary  Muir .  585  70 

Henry  Le dings .  1,782  84 

James  Benedict .  110  00 

Thomas  P.  Crook .  827  71 

Jane  Martin .  54  09 

Ann  AA^aldron .  509  07 

John  H.Moore .  51  72 

John  E.  Hall .  117  25 

Patrick  Donnellv .  95  58 

Michael  Cronin.., .  185  04 

John  Brennan .  215  90 

Azra  Bouton .  108  27 

Michael  V.  Smullin .  28  17 

Angel  M.  Reece .  50  15 

Edward  V.  Pritchard .  224  41 

Sophia*  Adams.  .  722  81 

Robert  Higgins  (8) .  4,078  00 

Thomas  C.  Jeffers .  28  15 

AVilliam  Quigley .  (>2  58 

W.  a.  Dey  Ermond .  000  92 
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Edward  Smith . • . 

$140  43 

Anna  Hallenbeck . 

937  83 

Edward  Higgins . 

26  13 

Daniel  Weidman . 

1,581' 49 

John  Hockwell . 

65  85 

George  C.  Treadwell . 

125  43 

Mary  McPherson . 

2,550  00 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

$789  29 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . . . 

252  00 

Paid  district  attorney’s  fees,,  serving 

citations, 

595  85 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer .  $14,339  26 


Allegany  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Mary  S.  White .  $153  72 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer .  153  72 


Broome  County. 


Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

John  P.  Snyder .  $736  25 

Elizabeth  A.  Andrews .  14  25 

Dexter  Hawks .  48  58 

Charles  E.  Mann . 10  00 

Harvey  Sibley .  160  00 

Timothy  C.  Donohue .  30  06 

John  Fisher .  61  75 

Jacob  Slaver .  332  50 

t/ 

Sanford  Brown .  36  07 

Miles  Cronk .  79  25 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 


$35  48 
114  76 

1,358  47 


CattaraiiyuH  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Cynthia  A.  La  Selle .  $10  15 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  0  51 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  9  64 


Carried  forward  .  . 


$15,8!il  09 
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Brought  forward .  $15,8G1  09 


Cayuga  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Minerva  Bradford . 

$89 

22 

William  H.  Carpenter . 

21 

80 

Horace  Levenworth . 

18 

13 

Elizabeth  Nicholson . 

53 

28 

Sarah  M.  Fanning . 

32 

32 

Elizabeth  Nicholson . 

13 

48 

David  M.  Osborne . 

523 

00 

Horatio  1.  Tompkins . 

13 

02 

Rachael  Raynor . 

422 

85 

William  G.  Wise . 

25 

90 

De  Witt  Lawrence . 

32 

67 

William  Watson . 

102 

75 

Phoebe  Hewson  . 

5 

38 

John  W.  Dresser . 

10 

43 

Nancv  M.  Holfman . 

2 

37 

Philip  A.  Hale . 

10 

44 

David  Wormer . . . 

15 

45 

Elizal)eth  Hannan . 

243 

94 

Orrin  Marvin . 

8 

25 

Rebecca  Searing . 

'27 

25 

Phoebe  Hewson . 

2 

69 

Elizabeth  Olmstead . 

114 

00 

Emilv  Peckham . 

69 

76 

Charles  E.  Kendall . 

286 

81 

John  Olmstead . 

89 

51 

Ann  W.  Weed . 

311 

17 

Caroline  P.  Sperry . 

30 

24 

John  Jackson . 

52 

57 

Dotha  Pollard . 

323 

75 

Elwood  Haines . 

17 

75 

John  Morey . 

15 

09 

John  Olmstead . 

16 

30 

Eveline  Heusted . 

2 

84 

Daniel  Woodworth . 

254 

83 

Rebecca  Searing . 

25 

50 

Eugene  Griffin . 

708 

04 

Carried  forward 


$15,861  09 
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Brought  forward .  .  $15,861  09 

Lewis  Ferris .  $376  73 

Catherine  Squayers .  56  40 

Charles  E.  Parker .  105  87 

Wethey  Ann  Allen .  14  27 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $227  27 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  470  60 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  3,848  18 


Chautauqua  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Catherine  T.  Pendergast .  $1,134  60 


Jane  Sumner .  104  00 

Julia  Sage .  220  00 

Hannah  A.  Barber .  290  58 

William  Fr one .  50  00 

Reuben  E.  Fenton .  311  66 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$32  61 
39  15 


2,039  08 


Chemung  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


Peter  B.  Howell .  $20  79 

Lovina  Freeman .  116  60 

Ellen  M.  Connelly .  23  75 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$8  05 
3  00 


150  09 


Chenango  County. 


Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Mary  A.  Weeks  . .  $31  19 

M.  S.  Bicknell .  580  66 

Hannah  E.  Trask .  49  83 

Catherine  Van  Wagoner .  835  00 

Persis  A.  Dixon .  62  46 

Mary  A.  Weeks .  4  40 

Alcada  Smith .  51  70 

Eliza  P.  Angell .  73  93 


Carried  forward 


$21,898  44 
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Brought  forward 


Aruba  T'ork . 

$5 

00 

Dora  Seargant . 

10 

00 

Harrv  Nichols . 

c 

10 

00 

C.  P.  M.  Crandall . 

38 

00 

Mary  Svmonds . 

87 

96 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

$61  41 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 

36  77 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 

$21,898  44 


1,741  96 


Columbia  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

James  T.  Yau  Slyck .  8230  40 

*/ 

Rose  Goodwin .  28  17 

Barrett  Yan  Alstvne .  7,153  56 

Joseph  Taylor .  4  82 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $371^^35 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  7 , 055  60 


Cortland  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of : 

Sally  M.  Smith .  $168  78 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $8  44 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  160  34 


Delaicare  (Jounty. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

Mary  Douglass .  $1‘24  20 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  124  20 


Dutchess  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Syhda  Kidney .  $58  19 

Lydia  A.  Sherman .  164  35 

Clarissa  ^Yard .  418  85 

Catherine  Boice .  776  24 

Nathaniel  Lamoree . 1,989  29 

Henry  Clark .  1,115  94 

Phoebe  E.  Haviland .  313  83 

John  H.  Brannan .  318  46 


Carried  forward 


$30,980  53 
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Brought  forward  . 
Wm.  Gildersleeve .  .  . 
]Mary  Van  Wagner .  . 

Mar  j  Cain . 

Catherine  W,  Israel .  . 

Jarvis  Congdon . 

Benjamin  Horton  .  .  . 
Josiah  A.  Holley.  .  .  . 
Catherine  DoAvney. .  . 
Josiah  O.  Hoffman . . . 
Margaret  W.  DeWitt 

Jane  Bing . 

Josiah  A.  HolleA'.  .  .  . 

t/ 

Thomas  H.  Stevens .  . 

Jane  Bowne . 

E.  31.  Van  Kleek .... 
Benjamin  N.  Cutter  . 

31.  A.  Seaman .  .  . 

J.  W.  Gorman  .  . 

3Iichael  De  Arcy 
Paid  Treasurer’s  fees 
Paid  appraiser’s  fees 
Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$30,980  53 


$241 

63 

38 

93 

23 

75 

126 

89 

48 

58 

76 

83 

157 

96 

71 

76 

2 , 758 

67 

465 

74 

110 

20 

45 

71 

148 

00 

119 

21 

1,622 

62 

419 

90 

20 

35 

324 

16 

56  18 

.  $604  16 

.  313  24 

11,150  82 


Erie  County. 

Keceived  from  the  estate  of  : 


Elizabeth  Fielderer .  $15  48 

Helen  L.  Colfax .  1 , 036  54 

3Iary  A.  Butler .  12  89 

^  James  Smith .  2,302  40 

^  George  Howard .  1 , 092  50 

Julia  A.  Dubois .  5  00 

James  Smith .  224  95 

Adam  Bochringer .  75 

Sarah  31.  Hazard .  15  60 

Robert  G.  Persons .  79  50 

John  Larusch .  3  97 

Charles  33^  Fowler .  31  50 

JohnVogle .  3  80 

C.  C.  F.  Gay .  55  00 


Carried  forward 


$42,131  35 
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Brought  forward . 

Jane  Kingma .  $2  84 

Helen  F.  Colfax .  117  66 

Mary  Faliliee .  22  86 

William  Wells .  .  58  13 

John  E.  Moss .  14  25 

Carlton  Howard .  352  94 

Emeline  Howard .  180  70 

Benjamin  Hoyt .  181  27 

James  M.  Shepard .  285  00 

George  Englehardt .  24  24 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer 


$42,131  35 


$82  74 
24  00 

.  6,013  03 


Franklin  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Angelina  Frank .  $407  27 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  .  $20  35 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  386  92 

Gene.^ee  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Almira  Matteson .  $62  55 

Sally  M.  Mirl .  50  00 

Eliza  A.  Southworth .  20  00 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 


$6  63 


125  92 


Greene  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


Catherine  Ackert .  $47  50 

Mary  Jones .  68  24 

Philip  Van  Orden .  $1,273  00 

C.  S.  Van  Vechten .  135  04 

Peter  O.  Williams .  638  41 

George  M.  Bull .  52  25 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$104  34 
12  00 


2,098  10 


Carried  forward 


$50,755  32 
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Brought  forward 


$50,755  32 


Herkimer  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Abram  B.  Champion .  $47  50 

P.  E.  Southworth .  •  15  10 

Susan  Gordiner .  46  23 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  '  $2  31 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  106  52 


Jefferson  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 

Harriet  J.  Sylvester . 

Rebecca  J.  Canfield . . 

Lucinda  Corv . 

AYm.  D.  Middleton . 

Zenas  Ellis . 

Robert  N.  Barber . 

Huldah  Cook . 

Elizabeth  Hannahs . 

Reynold  H.  Kirland . 

Amos  Colvin . . 

Paul  Amans . 

Lucinda  Corv . 

Susan  Davis . 

Lucy  J.  Cande . 

Aurelia  Howard . 

John  Laird . 

Harriet  Moore . 

Silvester  Benjamin . 

C.  Hoodworth .  . . 

Horace  Otis .... 

John  Piyor . 

Eliza  Graham . .  . 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees 
Paid  appraiser’s  fees 
Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer 


$33 

09 

333 

58 

31 

10 

296 

17 

54 

10 

2 

38 

106 

49 

106 

79 

220 

45 

25 

59 

109 

25 

21 

20 

522 

79 

215 

36 

90 

05 

127 

54 

29 

18 

90 

25 

53 

93 

119  50 
6  00 

.  4,560  53 


28  58 
2,105  03 
83  13 


Kings  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of : 


L.  S.  Bainbridge .  8106  21 

Jennie  E.  Simmons .  5  25 


Carried  forward 


$55,422  37 
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Brought  foiuvard . 

Alausou  Carter .  $150  00 

James  H.  Ashton .  7  18 

Jennie  Sheehan .  400  00 

Sarah  A.  Teare .  119  86 

John  Hamilton .  80  98 

Ruhie  A.  Ingersoll .  50  00 

John  S.  Ward .  1,227  29 

John  AV.  Smith .  40  84 

George  Calvin .  60  60 

A.  P.  r airman .  122  87 

Harold  Dollner .  6 , 866  04 

Ellen  N.  Tuthill .  1 , 221  69 

Susan  Ellis .  78  54 

Bridget  Shelly .  80  66 

Margaret  H.  K.  Crittenden.  .  46  52 

AAhlliam  H.  Haight .  5  00 

Charles  Dennis .  52  87 

James  Schenck .  5,297  70 

Jane  Van  Cleef .  115  00 

Hannah  Euston .  40,068  20 

Augustus  E.  Saterlee .  360  42 

Rebecca  M.  Cooper .  51  95 

Robert  A.  Robertson .  1,172  26 

William  Tigney .  950  00 

Sarah  Badger .  324  01 

Sarah  C.  AVallace .  845  56 

James  Pilling .  8,448  54 

Mary  AVebster .  426  68 

Sarah  Brown .  80  88 

Sophia  A'agt .  158  08 

Mary  AA' .  AA^ebster .  120  20 

«/ 

George  G.  Spencer .  115  88 

Henry  Opp .  2,347  42 

Fred  W:  Bosford .  58  89 

Augusta  Richards .  192  88 

Heniy  Everett .  85  48 

Susan  Benson .  1,822  57 

Jane  E.  Jessup .  116  86 

Mary  A.  Chauncey .  95  00 


I 

$55,422  87 


Carried  forward 


$55,422  37 
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Brought  forward . 


Anna  Dietrich . 

.  $625 

50 

Lewis  D.  Gilbert . 

.  233 

20 

William  Cochrane . 

.  1,117 

91 

Sullivan  Haselett . 

.  26 

37 

John  Hamilton . 

.  855 

00 

Sarah  J.  Stearns . 

.  1,190 

06 

Marv  R.  Gibbs . 

.  251 

16 

Dauphin  L.  Hines . 

.  15 

55 

E.  Marv  Elsegood . 

.  200 

18 

Jane  Sheehan . 

.  1,268 

10 

Han*v  E.  Dodge . 

.  1,500 

00 

George  Hoist . 

.  126 

91 

Isabella  Anderson . 

01 

Stephen  English . 

.  580 

01 

Laura  L.  Johnson . 

.  100 

00 

Marv  M.  Sherw'ood . 

.  513 

00 

Paid  expenses  Treasurer’s  fees .  $3 , 681  18 

Paid  expenses  appraiser’s  fees .  1,185  07 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer . 


LewU  Counfij. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Angeline  Bush .  SlOl  29 

Adelaide  Miller .  291  65 

Johanna  D.  Smith .  27  70 

John  Reed .  331  90 

Reuben  Crosby .  133  03 

Amanda  X.  Foster .  507  28 

Paid  Treasui-er’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer 


$61  87 
11  58 


Livingdon  County. 

«  Received  from  the  estate  of: 

George  Ebenverter .  $569  10 

Elliott  Church .  75  90 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $32  27 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  8  00 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 


Carried  forward 
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$55,122  37 


77,171  78 


1,292  10 


605  03 


26 


$131,791  58 
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Brought  forward .  $134,794  58 

Mad  iso  n  Co  u  n  ty. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

William  Fennellv .  $1,779  03 

Henry  H.  Bond.  .  .  274  77 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $102  68 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  37  00 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer .  1,914  12 


Monroe  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Lodis  A.  Lee .  $28  25 

Catherine  Hughes .  12  52 

Happy  S.  Jeffery .  135  30 

Douglass  Hovev .  50  84 

Eliza  E.  G.  Emerson .  3 , 146  08 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  ajDpraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$166  60 
29  00 


3,177  39 


Montgomery  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

Robert  Pritchard .  $401  55 

^Michael  Wicks .  83  80 

Mary  A.  Camj^bell .  599  28 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $34  15 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  1 , 050  48 


New  York  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of : 


Eliza  Ann  Raymond .  $142  50 

Wm.  Baker  or  Yeo .  11  35 

John  Fleurbach .  476  35 

Charles  B.  Chapman .  60  05 

William  C.  Hunter .  56  14 

Ann  N.  Jones .  2,841  27 

John  W.  Ryan .  42  74 

Marianne  M.  Marriott .  76  60 

Mar V  Jane  Ward .  56  70 

Neil  McColgan . .  3 , 855  85 

Alvira  Hutchins .  1,021  62 


Carried  forward 


$140,936  57 
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Brought  forward . 

William  W.  Thorp .  $3,024  00 

Albert  C.  Thorp .  151  20 

George  Pancoast .  52  64 

Celine  B.  Hosack .  2,697  59 

George  M.  Groves .  950  00 

Elias  Brevoort .  106  00 

Diana  M.  WTltsie .  2,831  68 

William  A.  Farwell .  819  00 

Sarah  Morrow .  14,077  35 

Rebecca  P.  Howard- .  5 , 880  46 

Meta  R.  Paine .  1,307  93 

George  F.  E.  T.  Rose .  2,971  48 

Wm.  Baker  or  Yeo .  187  67 

Agatha  Blank .  67  56 

Susan  S.  Fisher .  721  64 

Celine  B.  Hosack .  865  08 

Mary  J.  Morgan .  64 , 201  64 

Louisa  H.  Macy .  898  88 

Joseph  S.  Lowery .  547  81 

Celine  B.  Hosack .  1,166  55 

George  St.  Valentine .  3,341  44 

Mary  Smith .  120  00 

Sarah  Bartholomew .  427  50 

Hester  S.  Emerson .  221  69 

Gustavus  Seyffrath .  153  63 

Anna  Irmes .  23  75 

Patrick  Dollard .  28  50 

Cornelia  M.  Stewart .  61 , 232  03 

William  Henderson .  448  02 

James  M.  Steadman .  870  50 

Harriet  Banks .  25  13 

Almira  Hutchins .  59  25 

Benjamin  C.  Wandell .  71  25 

Noah  S.  Hunt .  1,330  00 

Isaac  Kendricks .  54  63 

Benjamin  Menair .  47  50 

Lucy  Neville .  606  46 

Isaac  Kendricks .  14  25 

William  Baker .  223  81 
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Carried  forward 


$140,936  57 
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Brought  forward .  $140,936  57 

Elliott  Wright .  $141  28 

W.  C.  Pape .  57  97 

Mary  Aun  Strahan .  56  75 

Isabella  Currie  or  Bussey.  .  .  .  220  14 

V 

Richard  Arnold .  517  50 

Susan  Benson .  617  50 

Menncan  H.  Howard  .  3 , 046  32 

Calyin  Burr  .  . .  39,711  46 

Joseph  O.  Nay .  659  53 

John  Nicholson .  360  00 

George  Cooper .  190  10 

Cyrus  W.  Price .  158  87 

c- 

Sarah  E.  Seward .  20  64 

Francis  S.  Gilpin .  915  26 

Geo.  M.  Chardavoyne .  4,405  23 

Ann  Boulger .  1 , 266  06 

Rosanna  Gallagher .  154  98 

Mary  Ann  Strahan .  257  81 

Noah  S.  Hunt .  8,145  99 

Caroline  Paine .  712  50 

Mary  LenoxSheafe .  7,334  40 

James  O.  Scott .  205  00 

Elias  Brevoort .  98  48 

William  Schraidt .  1,031  02 

Henrietta  A.  Lenox .  76,534  27 

William  Taylor .  .1,132  58 

Susan  C.  Warren .  1 , 564  24 

Julia  A.  McKim .  546  25 

Caroline  M.  Benedict .  226  63 

Anna  R.  Emmett .  2,474  49 

Ida  S.  Barkley .  183  82 

James  Woods .  776  63 

Sarah  A.  Taylor .  128  87 

Sarah  B.  Lee  (in  part) .  1,011  63 

Carlos  Marti .  234  50 

John  McColgan .  1,025  00 

John  J.  Dietz .  947  50  ' 

P.  B.  Martin .  232  75 


Carried  forward .  $140,936  57 
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•  Brought  forward . 


Paid  Comptroller’s  fees .  $6 , 242  08 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  1,364  92 


Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer  .  .  . 

Oneida  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Mary  B.  Wells . . 

$46 

55 

Maria  Richards . 

332 

50 

Abijah  J.  Williams . 

350 

20 

Sarah  A.  Gilbert . 

269 

60 

Charlotte  L.  Smith . 

50 

00 

Susan  Ann  Smith . 

5 

00 

Elizabeth  A.  Joslin . 

224 

33 

Liberty  Powell . 

103 

12 

Arthur  J.  Eero . 

137 

57 

Hiram  D.  Tuttle . 

47 

62 

James  Avery  Rhodes  . . 

40 

00 

Marv  McClure . 

870 

55 

Patt}'  Lahmos . 

50 

00 

Ann  C.  Jones . 

19 

99 

John  P.  Williams . 

123 

72 

Michael  Schmidtbaer . 

26 

93 

Jeremiah  Green . 

. .  3,016 

81 

Marv  Sevmour . 

«/  t/ 

..  4,209 

78 

Moses  L.  Jones . 

5 

00 

Harriet  Jenkins . 

12 

94 

Emma  Mann . 

11 

88 

E.  Benedict . 

400 

00 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $448  81 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  119  25 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 

Onondaga  County. 


Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Justus  Newell .  $26  58 

William  B.  Kirk .  207  71 

Phoebe  Bradley .  98  95 

John  Leary .  240  36 

C.  Lester  Hickok .  47  50 

Sarah  J.  Loomis . 527  06 
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$140,936  57 

331,342  80 


9,786  03 


Carried  forward 


$482,065  40 
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Brought  forward 


C.  Lester  Hickok .  $318  10 

Sarah  C.  Thacher .  10  95 

Triphena  Austin .  100  21 

Martha  Dadey .  68  82 

Sally  Ann  Hunt .  765  46 

Benion  Lee .  675  53 

Phoebe  Leverich .  311  51 

Patrick  Larmon .  52  03 

C.  Lester  Hickok .  52  12 

Alex.  McKinstry .  29  60 

Alanson  Sherwood .  208  38 

C.  V.  D.  Wynkoop .  54  58 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer . 

Ontario  County. 
Beceived  from  the  estate  of  : 


W.  H.  S.  Simons .  ‘  $14  82 

Isaac  E.  Purcell . . .  31  78 

F.  A.  Tobey .  104  00 

Charles  A.  Shepard .  332  50 

Elizabeth  A.  Chapin .  9  50 

Charlotte  M.  Lewis .  475 

V.  Conover .  55  25 

F.  A.  Springstead .  41  46 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 


Amount  paid -to  State  Treasurer 


$482,065  40 


$69  20 
66  10 

.  3,660  15 


$29  71 
17  00 

.  547  35 


Orange  County. 
Eeceived  from  the  estate  of  : 


Mary  E.  Miller . $15,796  65 

Frances  A.  Clark .  84  81 

Edson  Coleman .  114  31 

William  W.  Carson .  4,222  80 

George  Wood .  31  11 

Sophia  Hemans .  82  21 

Catherine  E.  Finkle .  472  83 

Gilbert  Williams .  160  52 

Catharine  Murphy .  10  00 


Carried  forward 


$486,272  90 
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Brought  forward . 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $1,048  74 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  135  96 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 


$486,272  90 


19,790  54 


Orleans  County. 


Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Sarah  Cobb . 

$190 

39 

Thos.  J.  Runciman . 

70 

40 

James  Sumner . 

79 

50 

Daniel  Root . 

13 

59 

James  Freeman . 

290 

86 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

$32 '24 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 

53  72 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer. .  .  . 

558  78 


Otsego  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of : 


Clarissa  Sands . 

$7 

26 

Marvin  C.  Allen . 

8 

25 

Isaac  Delong . 

320 

12 

Marv  E.  Campaige . 

: . .  30 

14 

Eunice  Brooks . 

8 

70 

Stej^hen  Pratt . 

40 

00 

Thomas  Wilber . 

87 

88 

Nanc}’  Angell . 

113 

92 

Peleg  Brown . 

204 

11 

Maurice  M.  Tavlor . 

521 

67 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $67  07 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  50  92 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  1 , 224  06 


Putnam  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

Baly  Gansing .  $155  87 

Cornelius  Dean .  155  62 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $15  57 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  295  92 


Carried  forward 


$508,142  20 
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Brought  forward 


$508, U2  *20 


Queens  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Ann  Bergen .  $2,603  34 

Margaret  F.  Mitchell .  1,381  36 

Mar V  Laurie .  270  00 

Elizabeth  Druscomb .  347  40 

Heziah  Griffin .  25  00 

Garrett Knowerh a ven .  5,415  00 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $302  87 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  12  00 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  9 , 727  23 

Ren sselaer  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of : 

Eliza  Slade .  $14  60 

Margaret  O’Neil .  71  26 

Lydia  Sherwood .  751  91 

Catherine  Abbott .  26  13 

Lvman  AVilder .  11  40 

c' 

Thomas  Goldsmith .  527  72 

Sarah  H.  MTiitloch .  *435  28 

Julia  D.  Baker.  . .  52  25 

Magdelane  Hutton .  18  78 

Julius  F.  Q nimby .  26  60 

James  McCoy .  93  64 

Martha  J.  Hall .  40  44 

Julius  Lawrence . -  620  53 

Mary  A.  Hawkins, .  7716 

Mary  E.  Cady .  141  46 

Julia  A.  Brown .  273  79  ^ 

Rosanna  Pushee .  Ill 

Helen  Miller .  1  14 

Catherine  Smith .  1,668  66 

Eliza  Mattison .  30  46 

James  Bolton .  27  86 

Eliza  D.  Halsegrove .  104  38 

Catherine  Peterson.  .  .  .*. .  93  14 

Elizabeth  Barringer .  30  80 

Harriet  B.  Ensign .  473 


Carried  forward 


$517,869  43 
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Brought  forward . 

Martha  Delevan .  $0  57 

Lucretia  Jones .  9  60 

Christina  Younghans .  107  71 

Mary  Fitzpatrick .  5  32 

Clarissa  Weed .  479  00 

Edward  P.  Taylor . .  83  66 

Margaret  Schennerhorn  ....  185  68 

Gardner  Earl .  171  00 

Mary  Banon .  112  29 

Henry  Sheldon .  1 , 413  61 

John  B.  Pierson .  775  40 

Sophia  Hoffmeister .  42  75 

Peter  Manion .  21  51 

Lydia  Sherman .  24 

%/ 

George  Mackrell .  106  83 

Margaret  Schermerhorn .  24  67 

Sarah  J.  YTieeler .  45  20 

Deborah  A.  Barron .  125  68 

Eleanor  Van  Valkenburgh.  .  .  87  41 

Patrick  O’Brien . .  162  12 

Theadosia  Hudson .  237  50 

Philip  Karner .  1,193  76 

John  J.  Miller .  35  16 

Elizabeth  Smith .  49  00 

Anna  E.  Jolls .  4  12 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $531  25 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  492  43 


Paid  Surrogate’s  fees,  serying  citations .  65*  37 

Amount  jDaid  State  Treasurer . 

Richmond  County. 

Receiyed  from  the  estate  of: 


Wm.  D.  Simonson .  $14  64 

Ellen  F.  Haggerty .  41  88 

Herman  Schmalhausen .  614  40 

J.  A.  Kortum .  40  01 

Mary  JeAvett .  1,767  40 

Harriet  M.  Hughes .  154  78 

Edith  Reiffenstein .  11  33 

Gesina  De  Boer .  58  10 


Carried  forward  .  . 

27 
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9,535  97 


$527,405  40 
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Brought  forward 


Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $135  13 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  42  68 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$527,405  40 

2,524  78 


Rockland  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


Hoidon  Sneden . 

$78 

48 

George  D.  Mann . 

263 

05 

Emilv  S.  Brvdges . 

239 

07 

Hannah  Blakenev . 

142 

50 

George  D.  Mann . 

11 

14 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $7  68 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  .  12  00 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 


714  56 


Saratoga  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


C.  Van  Derwerken . 

$153 

78 

Lillie  McKindlej . 

. .  1,833 

42 

Lvdia  A.  Tourtelott . 

62 

66 

Hezekiah  Crape . 

22 

50 

Catherine  Knapp . 

110 

65 

Malenda  Williams ... 

26 

60 

John  McDermott . 

385 

56 

Ellen  M.  Wright . ‘ . 

75 

00 

John  Bun  van . 

K 

50 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $132  66 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  30  78 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer . 


2,512  23 


Schoharie  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

F annv  S.  Rich .  S346  65 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $17  32 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  16  68 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer . 


312  65 


Seneca  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


Eunice  B.  Coolev .  $1,433  38 

Kate  Louth .  8  96 


Carried  forward 


$533,469  62 
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Brought  forward . 

Sophia  Warne .  $30  32 

Emily  E.  Beach .  5  67 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  $10  52 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 

St.  Lawi'ence  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Mary  P.  Webb .  $175  00 

G.  A.  Wakefield .  25  75 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $10  04 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 

Suffolk  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

Esther  Havens .  $78  09 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer  (including  fees  erroneously 
retained  in  1886) . 


Sullivan  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Phoebe  Clark . 

$358 

40 

Harriet  Brewster . 

91 

94 

Benjamin  Williams . 

84 

65 

Stephen  Parsons . 

76 

85 

Mahala  Gardner . 

72 

02 

Andrew  Scheibel . 

75 

00 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

$37 

93 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 

38 

20 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 

Tompkins  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 

Abia  Webb . 

$183 

24 

Nancy  S.  Thomas . 

950 

00 

Esther  B.  Bessac . 

40 

00 

Susan  H.  Colburn . 

37 

01 

Sarah  A.  Cummings . 

71 

22 

Susan  H.  Colburn . 

15 

90 

Person  D.  Ogden . 

293 

75 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

$lo 

48 

Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer, 
Carried  foiwvard . 
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$533,469  62 

1,467  81 


190  71 


1,095  27 


682  73 


1,575  64 


$538,481  78 
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Brought  forward . 

Ulster  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of: 


Robert  L.  Bullis .  ^800  00 

George  Dedee .  50  00 

Jeremiah  Bevier .  50  00 


Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees  » . 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$538,481  78 


$2  50 
6  00 

.  891  50 


Washington  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of: 


James  Blashlield . 

$261 

25 

Mary  McNamara  . 

259 

71 

James  Bassett . 

58 

52 

Asa  Crandell . 

85 

96 

Edwarrd  Cunningham .  .  .  . 

...  o 

17 

Thomas  Lamb . 

129 

01 

Sarah  E.  Gettv . 

26 

51 

Martin  B.  Waite . 

526 

72 

Asa  Crandall . 

131 

64 

Erastus  Judson . 

531 

98 

Marv  E.  Billings . 

40 

02 

Thos.  E.  MTiiteside . 

573 

55 

• 

Marv  L.  Ostrander . 

X, 

46 

93 

Charles  C.  Sherman . 

13 

51 

B.  F.  Bancroft . 

...  10,419 

60 

Sarah  M.  Holbrook . 

20 

62 

Simon  Harrington . 

162 

74 

Maria  Carpenter . 

3 

57 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $622  89 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  89  50 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer .  12,579  62 


Wayne  County. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

William  C.  Ely .  $267  19 

Anna  G.  Cozzens .  248  48 

Isaac  Durfee .  1,407  48 


Carried  forward 


$551,452  90 
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Brought  forward 


Paid  Treasurer’s  fees .  $96  15 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees .  18  26 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$551,452  90 

1,808  69 


Westchester  County. 


Received  from  the  estate  of  : 

Joseph  A.  Barker .  $6,126  41 

Anna  Way .  47  50 

Bennett  R.  Miller .  213  23 

James  P.  Finch .  49  64 

Simeon  Lester .  20  00 

James  S.  See .  131  22 

Sarah  M.  Cochran .  90  68 

Bridget  Clearing .  40  14 

Phoebe  Newman .  57  50 

Coffin  S.  Brown .  .  25  00 

Bridget  Wilcox .  1926 

W.  W.  Evans .  348  65 

Ann  Secor .  254  78 

Mary  Ann  Mintrum .  50  00 

Charlotte  Griffin .  95  95 

Sarah  Moore .  1,173  94 

Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . .  .  .  . 


Amount  paid  State  Treasurer . 

Wyoming  County. 
Received  from  the  estate  of  : 


Nancy  Wells .  $127  53 

D.  Smith . . .  47  50 


Paid  Treasurer’s  fees . 

Paid  appraiser’s  fees . 

Amount  paid  State  Treasurer 


$437  18 

.  8,306  72 


$12  37 
14  74 

.  147  92 


$561,716  23 


Total  payments  to  Treasurer 
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XIX. 

ONONDAGA  SALT  SPEINGS. 

Office  of  Superintendent 

OF  THE  Onondaga  Salt  Springs, 

October  5,  1887. 

Hon.  Alfred  C.  Chapin, 

Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Neio  York,  Albany : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  chapter  346  of  the  Laws  of  1859,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you,  as  therein  provided,  that  the  amount  of  salt 
inspected  on  the  Salt  Springs  Eeservation  of  Onondaga  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September  last,  was  five  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  bushels  and  fifty-five-fifty-sixths  pounds,  and  the  duties  received 
thereon  fifty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  thirty- 
five  one-hundredths  dollars.  There  was  also  received  the  further  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  for  rents,  making  the  total  sum  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  thirty-five 
one-hundredths  dollars.  The  amount  expended  during  the  same 
period  "was  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  and 
eighty-five  one-hundredths  dollars,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  and  fifty  one-hundredths 
dollars. 

Agreeably  with  the  same  law,  I  estimate  the  expenses  for  all  purposes 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  sum  of  sixty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

For  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  details  of  this  report,  your 
attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  annexed  tables. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

P.  J.  BEU]MELKAMP, 

Superintendent, 
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Quantity  of  salt  inspected  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  24,  1887, 
•  on  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  Reservation,  and  the  amount  of  duties  col¬ 
lected  thereon  and  heretofore  reported  monthly  to  the  Comptroller  as 
follows : 


1886. 

Bushels.  Lbs. 

Amount. 

October . 

.  790,655-12 

$7 , 906 

57 

November . 

.  613,127-21 

6,131 

27 

December . 

.  435,716-15 

4,357 

18 

1887. 

January . 

.  ,  350,260-36 

3 , 502 

62 

February . 

.  252 , 478-39 

2,524 

78 

March . 

.  449,572-22 

4,495 

72 

April . 

.  197,033-07 

1,970 

33 

May . 

.  362,156-50 

3,621 

56 

June . 

.  665,871-45 

6 , 658 

70 

July . 

.  679,457-18 

6,794 

60 

August . 

.  524,998-23 

5,250 

00 

September . 

.  564,400-47 

5,644 

00 

5,885,728-55  $58,857  35 


Abstract  of  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  24,  1887,  by 
P.  J.  Brumelkamp,  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 


Reservation,  as  follows : 

Amount  expended  in  the  month  of  October,  1888 .  $16,339  93 

November  and  December,  1886 .  5,704  99 

January  and  February,  1887 .  8,751  44 

March  and  April,  1887 .  8,711  72 

May  and  June,  1887 .  9,692  74 

July  and  August,  1887 .  7,208  10 

September,  1887 .  3,514  93 


$59,923  85 
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The  following  is  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
will  he  necessary  to  expend  for  the  support  of  the  salt  springs  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  September  25,  1888 ; 

Estimate. 


For  salaries .  $24,000  00 

For  labor  and  teaming .  7,500  00 

For  machinery  and  repairs .  10 , 000  00 

For  engineers .  6,000  00 

For  coal .  13,000  00 

For  hardware  and  oil .  1 , 500  00 

For  miscellaneous .  1,500  00 


$63,500  00 


s 


.  ♦ 


1 
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XX. 

Cornell  University,  Treasurer’s  Office,  ) 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  16,  1887.  ) 

To  the  Hon.  Alfred  C.  Chapin, 

Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

Sir. —  In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  chapter  481  of  the  Laws 
of  1866,  I,  Emmons  L.  Williams,  Treasurer  of  the  Cornell  University, 
respectfully  report  that  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1887,  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  sale  of  land,  and  of  pine  timber  (land  reserved),  were 


made  as  follows; 

For  282Y^y%  acres  of  land,  for  the  price  of  ....  .* .  $3 , 083  52 

For  the  pine  timber  on  33,562yJ-y  acres,  for .  652,423  00 

Total  sales  of  land  and  pine  timber .  $655 , 506  52 


The  cash  receipts  during  the  same  period  on  account 

of  above  sales,  and  of  sales  heretofore  reported,  were  $500 , 542  69 


The  cash  disbursements  during  the  same  period  on 
account  of  taxes,  expenses  and  re-xamination  of 
lands,  were .  $25,381  24 


Respectfully  submitted, 

EMMONS  L.  MTLLIAMS, 

Treamrer  Gomiell  University . 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Tompkins  County, 

Emmons  L.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  he  is  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Cornell  University;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing 
report,  and  carefully  examined  the  books  and  accounts  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  and  that  the  same  is  correct  and  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

EMMONS  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Sworn  before  me  this  16th ) 
day  of  December,  1887.  ) 

Horace  Mack, 

Notary  Public. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


POOL  TAX. 

Chapter  479. 

An  Act  prescribing  the  period  in  each  year  during  which, 
and  the  terms  under  which  racing  may  take  place  upon 
the  grounds  of  associations  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  and  suspending  the 
operation  of  certain  sections  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Passed  May  26,  1887 ;  three-fifths  being  present ;  without  the  approval  of 

the  Governor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  A  tax  of  five  per  centum  upon  the  gross  amounts  of  the 
receipts  for  admission  on  race  days,  to  race  tracks  or  grounds  on  which 
racing  is  had,  owned,  leased  or  conducted  by  a  racing  association 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  whether  for  the  improvement  of'the 
thoroughbred  or  the  trotting  horse,  shall  be  annually  paid  by  such 
associations  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  or  treasurer  of  every 
association,  liable  to  be  taxed  as  provided  in  this  act,  to  make  a  report 
in  wu’iting  to  the  Comptroller,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  November  in  each  year,  stating  the  amount  of.  its  gross  receipts  for 
admission  to  its  race  course  on  race  days,  which  shall  be  duly  verified 
bv  the  oath  of  its  treasurer. 

4/ 

§  3.  Whenever  any  such  association  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
such  report  at  the  time  prescribed  in  this  act,  the  Comptroller  is 
authorized  to  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  its  books  and  records, 
and  to  fix  and  determine  the  amount  of  tax  due  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  In  case  of  the  non-payment  of  the  amount  of 
tax  so  ascertained  to  be  due,  together  with  the  expenses  of  such 
examination,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  notice  to  any  such  asso¬ 
ciation  so  in  default,  and  in  addition  thereto,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to 
the  State  for  each  such  omission  or  failure,  a  sum  not  less  than  five 
hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  the  same  mav  be  sued 
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for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  any  court 

having  competent  jurisdiction,  by  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  instance 

of  the  Comptroller.  The  Comptroller  is  also  authorized  and  required 

to  report  any  failure  of  any  such  association  to  make  such  report  and 

to  pay  its  tax,  to  the  Governor,  who,  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  such 
« 

failure  was  intentional,  shall  thereupon  direct  the  Attorney-General  to 
take  such  proceedings,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  declare 
the  charter  of  such  association  to  be  forfeited,  and  its  chai-ter  privi¬ 
leges  at  an  end;  and  for  such  intentional  failure  the  charter  privileges, 
corporate  rights  and  franchises  of  every  such  association  shall  cease, 
end  and  be  determined. 

§  4.  The  number  of  days  upon  which  races  may  be  conducted  upon 
any  race  track  or  grounds  is  limited  to  thirty  days  in  each  year,  and 
during  that  number  of  davs  only  races  shall  be  authorized  and  allowed 

O  ^  t/  c 

upon  such  tracks  or  grounds,  during  which  time  the  same  may  be  kept 
open  for  the  admission  of  the  public,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  prescribed  bj'  the  acts  or  the  several  amendments  thereto, 
under  which  the  said  associations  were  incorporated,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  three  hundred  and 

«/ 

fifty- two  of  the  Penal  Code  .shall  not  apply  to  the  grounds  of  such 
associations  during  the  number  of  davs  in  each  year  during  which  the 
said  races  are  hereby  authorized;  that  such  racing  and  all  pool  selling 
in  this  State  shall  be  confined  to  the  period  between  the  fifteenth  day 
of  May  and  the  fifteenth  -day  of  October  in  each  year,  and  all  pool 
selling  shall  be  confined  to  the  tracks  where  the  race  takes  place,  and 
on  the  days  when  the  race  takes  place. 

§  5.  The  Comptroller  shall  issue  tu  every  racing  association  papng 
a  tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  receij^t  for  the  same,  and  such 
receipt  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  such  payment. 

§  6.  All  revenues  which  shall  be  received  by  the  said  Comptroller 
from  the  taxation  prescribed  in  this  act  shall  constitute  a  fund  which 
shall  be  annually  disbursed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  for  prizes  for 
imjjroving  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  of  the  various  county 
fail’s  throughout  the  State,  by  the  State  Agi’icultural  Society. 

§  7.  Any  person  who  shall  engage  in  pool  selling  at  any  time  or 
place  except  as  hereinbefore  stated,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  reports  have  been  received  from  a 
number  of  associations  The  following  shows  the  amount  of  gross 
receipts,  and  amount  of  tax  paid  the  State  Treasurer: 

Tax  paid  State 

1B87.  dross  receipts.  Treasurer. 

October  5.  Saratoga  Association  for  the 

Improvement  of  the  Breed 

of  Horses .  $3::!, 423  00  $1,071  15 

24.  Oreenport  Driving  Park 

Association .  182  14  ’  9  10 

29.  American  Jockey  Club .  89,719  95  4,485  99 

31.  Syracuse  Driving  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  1,390  30  69  52 

November  7.  Island  Park  Association .  4,126  00  206  30 

Brooklyn  Jockey  Club .  89, §50  00  4,492  50 

Coney  Island  Jockey  Club..  150,977  00  7,548  85 

12.  Br  ighton  Beach  Pacing  Asso¬ 
ciation .  52,19275  2,60964 

16.  Eastern  Dutchess  Agricul¬ 
tural  Park  Association ...  .  2,301  57  115  08 

Maple  Avenue  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2,019  25  100  96 

Pockaway  Steeplechase  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  4 , 668  00  233  40 

15.  Harlem  Valley  Agricultural 

Association .  1 , 346  05  67  30 

18.  Goshen  Driving  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation .  1,412  70  70  64 

December  1.  Driving  Club  of  New  York.  .  3,027  00  151  35 

Buffalo  Park  Association.  ..  .  7,790  00  389  50 

5.  Driving  Club  of  New  York.  .  523  00  26  65 

14.  Utica  Park  Association .  2,688  50  134  42 

Hudson  Piver  Driving  Park 

Association .  3,388  75  169  44 

16.  Turf  Club  of  New  York.  .  .  .  1,348  00  67  40 


Totals .  $452,383  96  $22,619  19 


V 
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Appropriations  required  for  year  commencing  October  1, 

1887 . 

Auction  duties . 

Auction  duties,  receipts . . . 

Balances  due  to  and  from  the  treasury . 

Balances  due  from  counties . . 

Canal  expenses  and  canal  revenues . 

Charitable  institutions . 

Clerks  in  the  public  offices,  names  and  salaries . 

Collateral  inheritance  tax . 

Collateral  inheritance  tax,  receipts . ^ . 

College  Land  Scrip  Fund  . 

College  Land  Scrip,  report  of  Treasurer  Cornell  University, 

in  respect  to . 

Common  School  Fund . 

Convicts  in  State  Prison . . 

Debt  of  the  State . . . 

Estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year . 

Estimates  for  the  year  commencing  October  1,  1888 . 

Estimated  payments  and  receipts . 

Expenditures  for  educational  purposes . 

General  Fund,  receipts  on  account  of . . 

General  Fund,  warrants  drawn  on . 

General  Fund,  revenue,  etc . 

Literature  Fund . 

Mariners’  Fund . -  . 

Military  Record  Fund . 

New  Capitol . 

New  institutions  and  buildings . 

Non-resident  taxes,  returned,  admitted  and  rejected . 

Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  report  of  superintendent . 

Patients  in  asylums . 

Pool  tax . 

Pool  tax .  Appendix, 

Public  offices,  fees  of . 

Receipts  and  expenditures . 

R(‘ceipts  and  payments . 

Reduction  of  capital  stock  of  corporations . 

Reinvestment  of  Trust  Funds . 

Salt  duties . 
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State  of  New  York. 


No.  4. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

Januaby  17,  1888. 


ANNUAL  FLNANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 

EELATING  TO  THE  CANALS. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK; 

Bureau  of  Canal  Affairs,  Comptroller’s  Office,  ) 

Albany,  January  17,  1888.  f 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  Annual  Financial  Report  relating  to  the  Canals,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887. 

I  am,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  W^EMPLE, 

Comptroller. 


KEPORT. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

Bureau  of  Ca^^al  Affairs,  Comptroller’s  Office, 

Albany,  December  31,  1887. 

To  the  Legislature : 

In  pursuance  of  Chapter  69  of  the  Laws  of  1883,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  herewith  submits  the  annual  statements  required  to  be 
repoiled  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  each  session, 
of  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  the  canals  and  the 
canal  debt,  the  balance  of  the  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  treasury, 
the  depositories  of  the  same,  and  the  condition  thereof  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  September  30,  1887. 

Document  No.  1  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  succeeding 
exhibits  numbered  to  41,  inclusive,  showing  the  receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
princqial  and  the  interest  of  the  canal  debt,  and  of  the  several 
funds  belonging  to  the  several  canals  of  the  State,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  several  funds  appropriated  by  law  for  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canals. 

It  is  shown  by  said  document,  that  on  the  1st  of  October,  1886, 
-there  was  in  the  treasury  and  invested,  belonging  to  the  Canal 


Fund,  the  sum  of .  $5,556,127  37 

Received  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  September  30,  1887 .  2 , 525 , 923  80 


Total  receipts,  and  available  and  unavailable 

balances .  $8,082,051  17 

Paid  during  the  same  peilod .  3,317,135  53 

Leaving  a  balance  September  30,  1887 .  $4,764,915  64 
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Said  balance  is  deposited  and  invested  as  follows,  viz. : 

Amount  deposited  in  banks,  see  Document  No.  43,  $1,017,116  64 
Invested  in  sundry  securities : 


U.  S.  four  per  cent  bonds  of  1907  .  . .  $950,000  00 


New  York  city  additional  water  stock,  500,000  00 
New  York  city  assessment  bonds. . . .  250,000  00 

New  York  city  armory  bonds .  280,000  00 

New  York  city  school-house  bonds  . .  220,000  00 

New  York  city  additional  Croton 

water  stock .  250,000  00 

Batavia  village  bonds .  50 , 000  00 

New  York  State  Niagara  Beservation 

bonds . . .  600 , 000  00 

Ulster  county  bonds .  95 , 000  00 

Pavilion  town  bonds .  11 , 000  00 

New  Lots  town  bonds .  253,000  00 

Little  Falls  village  bonds .  225,000  00 

Cobleskill  village  bonds .  60 , 000  00 


Beal  estate,  etc..  Bank  of  Corning 
Total . 


3,744,000  00 
3,799  00 

$4,764,915  64 


Expenditures  of  the  Fiscal  Year. 

Since  the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  tolls  became 
operative  the  canals  have  been  maintained  by  taxation.  They 
have  no  revenue  except  from  rent  of  surplus  water,  sales  of  old 
material  and  abandoned  lands,  etc. . 

These  receipts,  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 

Septeinber  30,  1887,  amounted  to .  $13,425  05 

The  payments  for  ordinary  repairs  and  for  collecting  statistics 
during  the  same  period  were  : 

To  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 


for  ordinary  repairs .  $271,930  36 

To  engineers  for  ordinary  repairs . . .  .  25,000  00 

Carried  forward .  $296,930  36 
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Brought  forward .  $296,930  36 

To  section  superintendents  for  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs .  412,934  01 


Total  expenditure  for  ordinary  repairs .  $709,864  37 

For  collection  of  statistics .  23 , 203  38 

For  salaries,  printing  and  other  miscellaneous  . 

expenditures,  chargeable  to  ordinar^^  repairs ...  ^  35 , 807  81 

Total .  $768,875  56 


The  Canal  Debt. 

There  has  been  purchased  and  canceled  during  the  fiscal  year 
$28,000  of  the  debt  maturing  July  1,  1887,  and  $195,700  of  that 
maturing  July  1,  1891,  leaying  the  outstanding  debt  paying  interest 
September  30,  1887,  under  article  7,  section  3  of  the  Constitution, 
$6,545,250,  there  having  ^matured  on  July  1,  1887,  the  sum  of 
$1,534,900. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  present  debt,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  is  $392,715. 

Debt  after  balances  of  Sinking  Funds  have  been  applied. 

Balances  of 

Total  Canal  Sinking  Funds, Balance  of  debt 
debt  September  September  30,  after  applying 
30, 1887.  1887,  including  Sinking  Funds, 

investments. 

Under  article  7,  section  1  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution .  $160  00  $160  00 

Under  article  7,  section  3  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution .  6,644,150  00  4,061,028  84  $2,583,121  16 

Total  debt . $6,644,310  00 

Balances  of  the  Sinking  Funds:  $4,061,188  84 

Debt  after  applying  Sinking  Funds . $2,583,121  16 


Canal  Debt  Outstanding —  When  Due. 


Not  paying 

When  due.  interest.  Paying  interest. 

1837  .  $160  00  . 

1873  .  500  00  . 

1887  .  98,400  00  . 


Carried  forward 


$99,060  00 
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Brought  forward . $99 , 060  00 

1891  .  $4,074,250  00 

1892  .  1,998,00000 

1893  .  473,00000 

Amount  paying  interest .  $6 , 545 , 250  00 

Amount  not  paying  interest .  99 , 060  00 

Total  debt .  $6 , 644 , 310  00 


The  stocks  bearing  interest  were,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1887, 
held  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States .  $5,893,750  00 

In  foreign  countries .  651 , 500  00 


The  Cakal  Debt  SdsKing  Funds. 

The  condition  of  the  Sinking  Funds  for  the  payment  of  the  canal 
debt  stocks,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1887,  was  as  follows  : 

Sinking  Fund  —  Article  7,  Section  1. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1887,  was  $160.  This  balance  represents  the  amount  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  matured  stock  which  have  not  been  presented  for 
redemption. 

Sinking  Fund — Article  7,  Section  3. 


The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on 
30th  September,  1886,  was .  $5 , 050 , 913  82 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1887,  were : 

From  taxes  levied  pursuant  to  act  chapter  148  of 

the  Laws  of  1886 .  850 , 310  00 

Interest  on  inYestments .  165,662  24 

Interest  on  deposits . .  11 , 828  02 

Premium  on  bonds  sold  and  transferred .  180,721  00 

Interest  on  loan  to  ordinary  repair  fund .  1,750  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  part  of  Chenango  canal .  1,416  50 


Carried  forward .  $6,262,601  58 
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Brought  forward . 

The  payments  during  the  same  period  were  : 


Principal  of  debt  matured .  $1 , 436 , 500  00 

Principal  of  debt  canceled .  223,700  00 

Interest  on  stock  debt .  495 , 840  00 

Premium  and  accrued  interest  on 

stocks  purchased .  43,419  74 

Salary  of  transfer  agent,  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  transfer  office ....  2 , 113  00 


$6,262,601  58 


2,201,572  74 


Leaving  a  balance  September  30, 1887,  of .  $4 , 061 , 028  84 

This  balance  was  held  as  follows  : 


On  deposit  in  banks .  $317,028  84 

Invested  in  sundrv  securities  : 


United  States  four  per  cent  bonds 


of  1907 . 

$950,000 

00 

New  York  city  additional  water 

stock . 

500,000 

00 

New  York  city  assessment  bonds . . 

250,000 

00 

New  York  city  armory  bonds . 

280,000 

00 

New  York  city  school-house  bonds. 

220,000 

00 

New  York  city  additional  Croton 

water  stock . 

250,000 

00 

Batavia  tillage  bonds . 

50,000 

00 

New  York  State  Niagara  Reserva- 

tion  bonds . 

600,000 

00 

Ulster  county  bonds . 

95,000 

00 

Pa\dlion  town  bonds . 

11,000 

00 

New  Lots  tovm  bonds . 

253,000 

00 

Little  F alls  ^ullage  bonds . 

225,000 

00 

Cobleskill  village  bonds . 

60,000 

00 

3,744,000  00 
$4,061,028  84 


Section  5  of  article  7  of  the  Constitution  provides  for  supplying 
this  Sinking  Fund  by  an  annual  tax  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
[Assembly,  No.  4]  2 
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pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  shall,  in  each  fiscal  year,  be  appropriated 


and  set  apart  for  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 

October  1,  1888,  will  be,  for  the  Sinking  Fund . .  $350 , 000  00 

For  the  annual  interest .  392 , 715  00 


There  will  also  be  required,  under  section  3  of 
article  7  of  the  Constitution,  for  maintaining  the 
canals .  790,000  00 

Total .  $1,532,715  00 


Which  will  necessitate  a  tax  of  about  forty-six  one-hundreths  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  present  valuation. 


CoMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  aggregate  payments  on 
account  of  the  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  canals  for 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  ;  also  the  miscellaneous  receipts  for  the 
same  period : 

Receipts. 


1886. 


1887. 


From  rent  of  surplus  water .  $1,385  00  $1,657  50 

From  miscellaneous  sources .  4,159  17  11,767  55 

$5,544  17  $13,425  05 


Puyments. 

1886. 

To  section  superintendents,  for  ordi¬ 


nary  repairs .  $400,972  16 

To  Superintendent  Public  Works,  for 

ordinary  repairs .  271,978  79 

To  division  engineers,  for  ordinary 

repairs  .  26,000  00 

For  collection  of  statistics .  24,214  38 

Salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 

chargeable  to  maintenance .  34,668  32 


1887. 

$412,934  01 

271,930  36 

25,000  00 
23,203  38 

35,807  81 


$757,833  65  $768,875  56 


No.  4.] 
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Document  No.  43,  on  another  page  of  this  report,  is  a  statement 
showing  the  balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887,  how  deposited 
and  invested,  and  the  names  of  the  accounts  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  available  and  unavailable  deposits  are  shown  in  said 
statement  separately. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  balance  due  from  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Buffalo  has  been  recovered  from  the  sureties  of 
the  bank  ;  and  the  amount  now  standing  on  the  books  of  this  office 
as  unavailable  deposits  is  $69,566.19. 

This  represents  the  amount  which  remains  charged  against  the 
bank  named,  after  all  the  assets,  as  far  as  this  office  is  informed, 
have  been  disposed  of;  and  as  most  of  these  balances- have  been 
reported  as  “  unavailable  ”  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  authority  be  given  to  cancel  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALFRED  C.  CHAPIN, 

Comptroller. 
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DOCUMENTS 

ACCOMPANYING  THE 

Eepoet  oe  the  Comptkollee. 


(No  1.) 

There  was  a  deposit  in  sundry  banks  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  Canal 
Fund,  on  the  30th  September,  1886  (see  page  30  of 

the  last  report)’,  the  sum  of .  $1,098,328  37 

And  in  the  custody  of  the  Comptroller, 
securities  invested  on  account  of  the 

Canal  Fund .  $4,454,000  00 

Real  estate,  etc.,  of  the  Bank  of 

Corning .  3, '799  00 

-  4,457,799  00 

$5,556,127  37 

Account  overdrawn,  viz.: 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  for  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  hands  of  James  Shanahan,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Works .  9,574  05 

$5,565,701  42 

Deduct  overdrafts  as  above,  included  in  accounts 

below  .  9,574  05 

$5,556,127  37 

Received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1887,  viz.: 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  debt  for  the  enlargement  and 
completion  of  the  canals.  See  No.  4,  $1,211,687  76 
Fund  for  extraordinary  repairs.  See 


No.  8  .  342,277  07 

Carried  forward .  $1,553,964  83  $5,556,127  37 
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Brought  forward . 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the 

Champlain  canal.  See  No.  18 . 

Taxes  of  1886,  unappropriated,  See 

No.  14 . 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie, 

the  Oswego,  etc.  See  No.  16 . 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs.  See  No. 

22 . . 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  See  No. 
26 . 


Paid  during  the  same  period,  viz. : 


$1,553,964  83  $5,556,127  37 
394  27 
51,468  31 
125,000  00 
781,671  34 
22,999  10 

-  2,535,497  85 

$8,091,625  22 


Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  debt  for  the  enlargement,  and 
completion  of  the  canals.  ,  See 


No.  5 .  $2,201,572  74 

Erie  canal  enlargement.  See  No.  25.  .  53,162  33 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  See  No. 

27 .  898,246  68 

Oswego  canal.  See  No.  29 .  90,223  60 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  See  No.  31,  17,687  92 

Black  Biver  canal.  See  No.  37 .  59,030  46 

Chenango  canal.  See  No.  35 . .  . .  2,111  10 

Chemung  canal.  See  No.  33  .  3,650  00 

Genesee  Valley  canal.  See  No.  41  ... .  665  00 

Oneida  Lake  canal.  See  No.  39  .  359  75 


3,326,709  58 


Leaving  a  balance,  on  30th  September,  1887,  of.  .  $4,764,915  64 


Of  the  above  balance  there  is  on  deposit  in  banks  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on  account 
of  the  Canal  Fund.  See  No.  43 . .  .$1,017,116  64 

In  the  custody  of  the  Comptroller  securities  invested 
on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund,  viz. : 

i 

United  States  4  per  cent  bonds .  $950,000  00 

New  York  State  Niagara  Reservation 

bonds .  600,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$1,550,000  00  $1,017,116  64 
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Brought  forward . 

$1,550,000 

00 

$1,017,116  64 

New  York  citv  assessment  bonds  ...... 

250,000 

00 

New  York  city  additional  Croton  water 

stock . 

250,000 

00 

New  York  city  armory  bonds . 

280,000 

00 

New  York  city  school-house  bonds. . . . 

220,000 

00 

New  York  city  additional  water  stock. 

500,000 

00 

Ulster  county  bonds . 

95,000 

00 

New  Lots  town  bonds . 

253,000 

00 

Pavilion  town  bonds . 

11,000 

00 

Little  Falls  village  bonds . 

225,000 

00 

Cobleskill  village  bonds . . . 

60,000 

00 

Batavia  village  bonds . 

50,000 

00 

Beal  estate,  etc..  Bank  of  Corning.  . . . 

3,799 

00 

3,747,799  00 


Account  OYcrdi’awn,  viz.  : 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  See  No.  27 


$4,764,915  64 

8,435  23 
$4,773,350  87 


Of  the  above  amount  there  belongs  to 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal  debt. 

See  No.  3 .  $160  00 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  for  the 

enlargement  and  completion  of  the  canals.  See  No.  5,  4,061,028  84 

Investment  of  premiums  on  loans.  See  No.  7 .  12,014  66 

Contractors’ deposit  fund.  See  No.  21 .  2,000  00 

Taxes  of  1884.  See  No.  11 .  9,397  30 

Taxes  of  1885.  See  No.  13 .  47,000  26 

Taxes  of  1886.  See  No.  15 .  51,468  31 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs.  See  No.  23 .  147,792  02 

Fund  for  extraordinary  repairs.  See  No.  9 .  204,706  58 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Champlain-  canal. 

See  No.  19 .  7,086  33 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  etc. 

See  No.  17 .  184,371  97 

Fund  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  See  No.  27 .  46,324  60 


$4,773,350  87 
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SINKING  FUND  FOK  THE  KEDEMPTION  OF  THE  CANAL  DEBT. 

{Under  article  7,  section  1  of  the  Constitution.) 

(No.  2.) 


Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .  $160  00 

(No.  3.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  $160  00 


SINKING  FUND  FOE  THE  EEDEMPTION  OF  THE  CANAL  DEBT. 

{Under  article  7,  section  3  of  the  Constitution.) 

(No.  4.) 


Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .... 

$5,050,913  82 

Deceived,  viz,: 

Interest  on  deposits . 

11,828  02 

Interest  on  investments,  viz. : 

On  United  States  4  per  cent  bonds .... 

$66,300 

00 

On  United  States  4|  per  cent  bonds .  . . 

2,531 

25 

On  New  York  city  assessment  bonds.  . 

7,500 

00 

On  New  York  city  additional  C.  W.  stock. 

7,500 

00 

On  New  York  city  armory  bonds . 

8,400 

00 

On  New  York  city  school-house  bonds. 

6,600 

00 

On  New  York  city  additional  water  stock 

17,500 

00 

On  Niagara  reservation  bonds . 

20,000 

00 

On  Ulster  county  bonds . 

4,000 

00 

On  New  Lots  town  bonds . 

16,768 

79 

On  Pavilion  town  bonds . 

520 

00 

On  Cobleskill  village  bonds . 

1,176 

72 

On  Little  Falls  village  bonds . 

4,096 

49 

On  Camden  village  bonds . 

1,057 

80 

On  Batavia  village  bonds . 

1,500 

00 

On  Watertown  city  bonds . 

211 

19 

165,662  24 


Premiums  on  sale  of  securities,  viz. : 

On  $177,600  United  States  4J  per  cent 
bonds .  $16,963  50 


Carried  forward 


$16,963  50  $5,228,404  08 
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Brought  forward .  $16,963  50  $5,228,404  08 

On  $480,000  United  States  4  per  cent 

bonds .  134,662  50 

On  $148,000  New  Lots  town  bonds.  . . .  29,095  00 


180,721  00 

Taxes  of  1886  (chap.  148,  Laws  of  1886). 

See  No.  15  .  850,310  00 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs  for  return  , 
of  amount  advanced  on  tax  under 
chapter  239,  Laws  of  1886.  See  No.  23,  200,000  00 

Interest  thereon .  1,750  00 

-  201,750  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  portions  of  Chenango  canal,  pur¬ 
suant  to  chapter  558  of  the  Laws  of  1887 .  1,416  50 

$6,462,601  58 

(No.  5.) 

Paid,  viz.; 


Transferred  to  fund  for  ordinary  repairs,  as  an  advance 
on  tax  authorized  by  chapter  239,  Laws  of  1886.  See 

No.  22 . 

Principal  of  debt  purchased  and  canceled,  viz. : 


Deficiency  loan,  6’s  July,  1887 .  $28,000  00 

Deficiency  loan,  6’s  July,  1891,  July  loan,  11 , 100  00 
Deficiency  loan,  6’s  July,  1891,  Novem¬ 
ber  loan .  184,600  00 


Redemption  of  stock,  viz. : 

Deficiency  loan,  6’s  July  1,  1887 . . . 

Interest  on  stock  debt . 

Premiums  and  accrued  interest  on  stock  purchased  for 

investment . 

Expenses  of  transfer  agency  in  New  York: 


William  J.  Kelly,  salary  as  transfer 

agent .  $750  00 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Company,  for  keep¬ 
ing  transfer  office  for  year  ending 

June  30,  1887 .  1,250  00 

George  F.  Nesbitt  &  Co.,  for  printing 

and  stationery .  68  00 


$200,000  00 


223,700  00 

1,436,500  00 
495,840  00 

43,419  74 


2,068  00 


Carried  forward 


$2,401,527  74 
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Brought  forward .  $2 , 401 , 527  74 

Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company,  for  rent  of  box ....  45  00 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 . • .  4,061,028  84 

$6,462,601  58 


INVESTMENT  OF  PKEMIUMS  ON  LOANS. 

(No.  6.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .  $12 , 014  66 

(No.  7.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  $12,014  66 


FUND  TO  PKOVIDE  FOB  EXTBAOBDINABY  BEPAIBS. 

(No.  8.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .  $127,715  96 

Beceived,  viz. : 

Interests  on  deposits .  1,577  07 

Taxes  of  1886,  per  chapter  486,  Laws  of  1886,  for 
appropriations  pursuant  to  chapters  32, 116, 193,  202, 

336,  394,  424,  544,  549,  550,  552,  553,  554  and  646, 

Laws  of  1886,  and  chapter  463,  Laws  of  1887.  See 

No.  15 .  340,700  00 

$469,993  03 

(No.  9.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

Transferred  to  sundry  fund  accounts  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  repairs  and  improvements,  viz. : 

Fund  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  See  No.  26 .  $209,684  61 

Fund  of  Oswego  canal.  See  No.  28 .  52,777  00 

Fund  of  Black  Biver  canal.  See  No.  36 .  2,465  09 

Fund  of  Oneida  Lake  canal.  See  No.  38 .  359  75 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  204,706  58 

$469,993  03 
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TAXES  OF  1884. 

(No  10.) 

Balance  on  hand  Septembel  30,  1886 .  $9,397  30 


(No.  11.) 

Balance  on  hand  Sei^tember  30,  1887 .  $9,397  30 


TAXES  OF  1885. 

(No.  12.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .  $47,000  26 

(No.  13.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  $47,000  26 


TAXES  OF  1886. 

(No.  14.) 

Received,  viz.; 

From  the  treasury,  pursuant  to  chapter  148,  Laws  of 

1886 .  $916,454  72 

From  the  treasury,  j^^^i’suant  to  chapter  239,  Laws  of 

1886 .  821,649  06 

From  the  treasury,  pursuant  to  chapter  486,  Laws  of 

1886 .  410,824  53 

$2,148,928  31 

« 

(No.  15.) 

Paid,  viz.; 

Transferred  to  Sinking  Fund,  under  article  7,  section 
3  of  the  Constitution,  amount  approj)riated  by  chap¬ 
ter  148,  Laws  of  1886.  See  No.  4 .  $850,310  00 

Transferred  to  fund  for  ordinary  repairs,  amount 
ajppropriated  by  chapter  239,  Laws  of  1886.  See 

No.  22  . 781,450  00 

Transferred  to  fund  for  extraordinary  repairs,  amount 
appropriated  for  extraordinary  rej^airs  and  new 
work.  See  No.  8  .  340,700  00 


Carried  forward 


$1,972,460  00 
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Brought  forward .  $1,972,460  00 

Transferred  to  fund  for  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the 
Oswego,  etc.,  for  payment  of  appropriations,  pur¬ 
suant  to  chapter  574,  Laws  of  1886,  and  chapter,  491, 

Laws  of  1887.  See  No.  16  .  125,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  51,468  31 


$2,148,928  31 


FUND  FOB  THE  ENLAKGEMENT  OF  THE  EKIE,  THE 
OSWEGO  AND  CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANALS,  AND  FOE 
THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  BLACK  EIYEE  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY  CANALS,  AND  FOE  OTHEE  PUEPOSES. 

{Article  7,  section  3  of  the  Constitution,  and  chapter  329,  Laws  1854.) 

(No.  16.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 . 

Eeceived,  viz.: 

Transferred  from  taxes  of  1886,  pursuant  to  chapters 
574,  Laws  of  1886,  and  491,  Laws  of  1887,  amount 
aj)propriated  for  payment  of  sundry  awards  of  the 
Board  of  Claims,  etc.  See  No.  15 . 

$256,170  29 


$131,170  29 


125,000  00 


(No.  17.) 

Paid,  viz. ; 

Transferred  to  sundry  fund  account  for  payment  of  awards  for 
damages,  cost  of  subpoenaing  witnesses,  etc.,  etc.,  viz. : 


Fund  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  See  No.  26 .  $11,871  88 

Fund  of  Erie  canal  enlargement.  See  No.  24 .  53,162  33 

Fund  of  Chemung  canal.  See  No.  32 .  3,650  00 

Fund  of  Chenango  canal.  See  No.  34  .  404  71 

Fund  of  Black  Elver  canal.  See  No.  36 .  2,044  40 

Fund  of  Genesee  Valiev  canal.  See  No.  40 .  665  00 

«/ 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887.  . .  184,371  97 


$256,170  29 
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FUND  FOR  THE  ENLARGE^IEXT  OF  THE  CHAWLAIN  CANAL. 

(No.  18.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .  $17,433  34 

Received,  viz.: 

Interest  on  deposits . ' .  394  27 

$17,827  61 

(No.  19.) 

Paid,  viz.: 


Ti'ansferred  to  fund  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  for 


improvement  vrork  on  Champlain  canal.  See  No.  26,  $10,741  28 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  7 , 086  33 


$17,827  61 


DEPOSITS  OF  CONTRACTORS  TO  SECURE  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  NEW  WORK  AND  EXTRAORDINARY 


REPAIRS. 

(No.  20.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 .  $2,000  00 


(No.  21.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  $2,000  00 


FUND  FOR  ORDINARY  REPAIRS. 

(No.  22.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 . 

Received,  viz.: 

Interest  on  deposits . 

Transferred  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  under  article  7, 
section  3,  as  an  advance  on  tax  under  chaj)ter  239, 

Laws  of  1886.  See  No.  5 . 

Transferred  from  taxes  of  1886,  amount 
appropriated  by  chapter  239,  Laws  of 
1886,  for  superintendence,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  ordinary  repairs  of  the 
canals  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem¬ 


ber  30,  1887.  See  No.  15 .  $779,700  00 

Interest  on  advance  on  tax .  1,750  00 


$134,996  24 
1,971  34 

200,000  00 


781,450  00 


$1,118,417  58 
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Paid,  viz. : 


(No.  23.) 


Transferred  to  Sinking  Fund,  under  article  7,  section 
3,  for  repayment  of  advance  on  tax  of  1886,  and 

interest  thereon.  See  No.  4 .  $201,750  00 

Transferred  to  sundry  fund  accounts  for  pajunent  of 
expenses  of  superintendence,  maintenance,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs,  viz. : 


Fund  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

See  No.  26 . . . .  $657,513  68 

Fund  of  Oswego  canal.  See  No.  28...  37,446  60 

Fund  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal. 

See  No. '30 .  17,687  92 

Fund  of  Black  Kiver  canal.  See  No.  36,  54,520  97 

Fund  of  Chenango  canal.  See  No.  34,  1,706  39 


Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 


768,875  56 
147,792  02 

$1,118,417  58 


FUND  OF  THE  EEEE  CANAL  ENLAKGEiVIENT. 

(No.  24.) 

Received,  viz.: 

Transferred  from  the  fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the 

Erie,  the  Oswego,  etc.  See  No.  17 .  $53,162  33 

(No.  25.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  for 


payment^of  awards  of  the  Board  of  Claims’ .  $53,154  65 

Interest  on  awards .  7  68 


$53,162  33 
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FUND  OF  THE  ERIE  AND  CHAMPLAIN  CANALS. 


(No.  26.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1886 . 

Received,  viz.: 

Balance  in  hands  of  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent 

of  Public  Works,  September  30,  1886 . 

Rent  of  surplus  water . 

From  sundry  persons  for  old  material,  etc . 

From  sundry  persons  for  permits  to  cut  ice  from  the 

canals . 

From  sundry  persons  for  use  of  State  dredges,  etc .  . 

For  labor  performed  by  State  hands . 

For  amount  collected  for  use  of  ship-lock,  Buffalo.  .  . 
From  the  city  of  Buffalo,  amount  paid  by  the  State 
for  inspectors  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a 

sewer  in  said  city . 

From  sundry  superintendents  of  repairs,  for  unex¬ 
pended  balances  in  their  hands,  viz. : 


George  B.  Sherrill,  late  superintendent 

section  2,  Champlain  canal .  $177  28 

John  H.  Eldridge,  late  superintendent 

section  7,  Erie  canal . .  4  75 


Fees  for  filing  mortgages . 

Transferred  from  sundry  accounts,  viz. : 


Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie, 

Oswego,  etc.  See  No.  17 .  $11,871  88 

Fund  for  extraordinary  repairs.  See 

No.  21 .  209,684  61 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  canal.  See  No.  19 .  10,741  28 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs.  See  No.  23,  657,513  68 


$32,899  55 


9,574  05 
1,657  50 
1,070  48 

2,186  71 
1,882  50 
839  00 
1,620  35 


3,872  00 


182  03 
114  48 


889,811  45 

$945,710  10 
8,435  23 

$954,145  33 


Balance  in  hands  of  Superintendent  Public  Works.  . . . 


No.  4.] 
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(No.  27.) 

Paid,  viz. : 

Erie  Canal. 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  for  ordinary  repairs.  .  $216,759  79 

To  section  superintendents  for  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  and  salaries .  296,679  95 

To  division  engineers  for  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  .  25,000  00 

Total  for  ordinary  repairs . .  $538,439  74 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  for  extraordinary  re¬ 
pairs  .  $143,734  05 

To  division  engineers,  for  extraordinary 

repairs  .  17,417  29  ■ 

To  the  city  of  Eochester,  part  of  cost 

of  constructing  Eowe  street  sewer.  .  8,092  37 


Total  for  extraordinary  repairs . 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
for  collecting  statistics . 

Champlain  Canal. 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of 

Public  Works,  for  ordinary  repairs. .  $12,928  11 

To  section  superintendents  for  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  and  salaries . .  50,628  33 


Total  for  ordinary  repairs . 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  for  extraordinary  re¬ 
pairs  .  •  $36,540  90 

To  John  E.  Kaley,  Division  Engineer, 

for  extraordinary  repairs .  3 , 900  00 

Total  for  extraordinary  repairs .  40 , 440  90 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  improvement  .  10,741  28 


169,243  71 
15,917  16 


63,556  44 


Carried  forward 


$838,339  23 
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Brought  forward . 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  to  pay  awards  of 


Board  of  Claims . ' .  $8,500  92 

For  interest  and  costs  ....  .  329  19 


Total  for  damages . 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
for  collecting  statistics . 

Miscellaneous. 

To  Elnathan  Sweet,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for 

travel  . 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  PublicWorks, 
for  clerk  hire  and  office  expenses  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Public 


Works,  viz.: 

Superintendent’s  office : 

John  E.  Ashe,  Deputy  Superintendent,  $2,800  00 

Calvin  Shelton,  financial  clerk .  2 , 800  00 

C.  S.  Crippen,  clerk .  1,400  00 

Stationery  and  printing .  360  17 

Postage,  etc .  162  25 

Telegraph  and  telephone .  378  59 

Miscellaneous .  85  01 

Assistant  Superintendent’s  office.  East¬ 
ern  division: 

W.  N.  Johnston,  clerk .  1,500  00 

Stationery . 88  88 

Postage,  etc .  45  00 

Telegraph  and  telephone .  150  47 

Express  transportation .  84  19 

Assistant  Superintendent’s  office.  Mid¬ 
dle  division: 

Guy  M.  Clark,  clerk .  1 , 000  00 

Edward  J.  Berry,  clerk . 150  00 

Josie  Tehan,  janitress .  195  00 

Stationery .  50  16 

Postage,  etc .  83  00 


Carried  forward .  $11,322  72 


[Assembly, 
$838,339  23 

8,830  11 
3,792  53 

200  00 


851,161  87 


No.  4.] 
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Brought  forward .  $11,322  72 

Telegraph  and  telephone .  126  53 

Express  transportation . 27  90 

Miscellaneous .  99  50 

Assistant  Superintendent’s  office, 

Western  division: 

Francis  O’Connor,  clerk .  1 , 200  00 

Stationery .  50  58 

Postage,  etc . 45  50 

Telegraph  and  telephone .  88  72 

Express  transportation . 9  67 

Miscellaneous  .  . .  122  45 


To  the  Su]3erintendent  and  Assistant  Superintentents  of 


Public  Works,  for,  salary  and  travel,  viz.: 

James  Shanahan,  Superintend’t,  salary,  $6,000  00 

James  Shanahan,  Superintend’t,  travel,  131  43 

Charles  Zielley,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  salary .  3,000  00 

Charles  Zielley,  Assistant  Superintend- < 

ent,  travel .  610  67 

John  Stebbins,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  salary .  3,000  00 

John  Stebbins,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  travel .  540  71 

Ira  Betts,  Assistant  Superintendent, 

salary .  3,000  00 

Ira  Betts,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
travel .  608  17 


To  clerks  in  the  Bureau  of  Canal  Affairs,  viz. : 

George  H.  Birchall .  $1 , 966  66 

John  B.  Powers .  ! .  558  74 

Edward  T.  Stokes .  650  00 


To  P.  McNamara,  for  services  and  expenses  collecting 
testimony  and  subpoenaing  witnesses  on  the  part  of 

the  State  in  cases  before  the  Board  of  Claims . 

For  advertising  payments  of  awards . 

or  printing  and  binding  for  Bureau  of  Canal  Affairs, 


$851,161  87 


13,093  57 


16,890  98 


3,175  40 


3,041  77 
6  25 
191  10 


Carried  forward  . . . 
[Assembly,  No.  4.] 
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$887,560  94 
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Brought  forward . 
For  messengers,  \iz. 


Charles  P.  Larkin .  S29  55 

William  Smith .  186  67 

William  McAvannv .  200  00 

*/ 


To  James  A.  Flynn,  night  watchman  . 

To  Fort  Wilier  Bridge  Company,  for  one  year’s  use  of 
the  tow-path  bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  at 

Saratoga  dam . 

Expense  of  messenger  to  Utica . 

To  John  W.  Hogan,  for  examination  of  abstracts  of 
title  to  lands  and  waters  appropriated  by  the  State 

for  canal  purposes . 

To  F.  E.  Wadhams,  services  and  expenses  procuring 
release  of  dower  interest  in  lands  in  Buffalo,  for¬ 
merly  held  as  security  for  debt  of  Pratt  bank . 

Account  overdrawn,  September  30,  1886,  for  balance 

in  hands  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works . 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

balance  in  his  hands,  September  30,  1887 . 

Balance  on  hand,  September  30,  1887  . 


$887,560  94 


416 

22 

365 

00 

1,000 

00 

4 

25 

160 

00 

305 

04 

• 

9,574 

05 

8,435 

23 

46,324 

60 

$954,145 
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OSWEGO  CANAL  FUND. 


(No.  28.) 

Received,  viz.: 

Transferred  from  sundiw  accounts,  viz. : 

Fund  for  extraordinary  repairs.  See  No.  9 .  $52,777  00 

Fund  for  ordinary  repaii’s.  See  No.  23 .  37,446  60 


$90,223  60 

(No.  29.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 


for  ordinary  repairs .  $12,672  96 

To  section  superintendents  for  ordinary  repairs  and 

salaries .  22,753  69 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  extraordinary  repairs .  44,777  00 


Carried  forward .  $80,203  65 


I 


No.  4.] 
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Brought  forward .  $80 , 203  65 

To  Denison  Bichmond,  Division  Engineerj  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  repairs  . ' . .  8,000  00 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  collecting  statistics . . .  2 , 019  95 


$90,223  60 


CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL  FUND. 

« 


(No.  30.) 

Beceived,  viz.; 

Transferred  from  the  fund  for  ordinary  repaii’s.  See 

No.  23 .  $17,687  92 

(No.  31.)  . 

Paid,  viz.: 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  ordinary  repairs .  $9 , 364  29 

To  section  superintendent  for  ordinary  repairs  and 

salary . •  •  •  * .  7,818  97 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  collecting  statistics .  504  66 


$17,687  92 


CHE]MUNG  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  32.) 

Beceived,  viz.: 

Transferred  from  the  fund  for  enlargement  of  the  Erie, 


the  Oswego,  etc.  See  No.  17 .  $3,650  00 

(No.  33.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  payment  of  award  of  Board  of  Claims .  $3 , 650  00 


CHENANGO  CANAL  FUND. 

Beceived,  viz.; 

Transferred  from  sundry  accounts,  viz. : 

Fund  for  enlargement  of  the  Ene,  the  Oswego,  etc. 


See  No.  17 .  $404  71 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs.  See  No.  23 .  1,706  39 


$2,111  10 
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(No.  35.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

To  James  Shanahan,  Suj)erintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  ordinary  repairs .  $1,706  39 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

awards  Board  of  Claims .  375  00 

Interest  on  awards  of  Board  of  Claims .  29  71 


$2,111  10 


BLACK  RIVEK  CANAL  FUND. 
(No  36.) 

Received,  viz.: 

Transferred  from  sundiy  accounts,  viz. :  • 

Fund  for  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  etc. 


See  No.  17 .  $2,044  40 

Fund  for  extraordinary  repairs.  See  No.  9 .  2,465  09 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs.  See  No.  23 .  54,520  97 


$59,030  46 

(No.  37.)  ===== 

Paid,  \dz. : 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 


for  ordinary  repairs .  $18,498  82 

To  section  superintendent 6  for  ordinary  repairs  and 

salary .  35,053  07 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  extraordinary  repairs .  2,465  09 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  payment  of  awards  of  Board  of  Claims .  1 , 985  00 

For  interest  on  awards  of  Board  of  Claims .  59  40 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
for  collecting  statistics .  969  08 


$59,030  46 


ONEIDA  LAKE  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  38.) 

Received,  viz.: 

Transferred  from  fund  for  extraordinary  repairs.  See 

No.  9 .  $359  75 


No.  4.] 
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(No.  39.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  extraordinary  repairs .  $359  75 


GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  40.) 

Keceived,  viz. : 

Transferred  from  the  fund  for  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  , 

the  Oswego,  etc.  See  No.  17 .  $665  00 

(No.  41.) 

Paid,  viz.: 

To  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

for  payment  of  awards  of  Board  of  Claims .  $665  00 


CANAL  DEBT. 

(No.  42.) 

( Under  article  7,  section  1  of  the  Constitution.) 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals: 

Stock  not  bearing  interest .  $160  00 

Redeemable  as  .follows,  viz.: 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1837 .  $160  00 

Total  canal  debt  under  article  7,  section  1  of  the 

Constitution,  paying  no  interest .  $160  00 

( Under  article  7,  section  3  of  the  Constitution.) 

For  payment  of  canal  revenue  certificates: 

Stock  not  bearing  interest .  $500  00 

Redeemable  as  follows,  viz. : 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1873 .  $500  00 

To  supply  deficiencies: 

Stock  not  bearing  interest : .  98 , 400  00 

Redeemable  as  follows,  viz. : 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1887 .  $98,400  00 

Stock  bearing  six  per  cent  interest .  6,545,250  00 


Carried  forward 


$6,644,150  00 
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Brought  forward . .  $6,644,150  00 

Bedeemable  as  follows,  viz. : 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1891,  July  loan. .  .  $2,288,250  00 
Six  per  cent,  July  1, 1891,  November  loan  1 , 786 , 000  00 

Six  per  cent,  October  1,  1892 .  1,998,000  00 

Six  per  cent,  October  1,  1893 .  473,000  00 

$6,545,250  00 


Total  canal  debt  under  section  3 .  $6,644,150  00 

Of  which  debt  there  pays  no  interest .  98 , 900  00 


Total  canal  debt  under  section  3,  paying  interest,  $6 ,*545,250  00 


STATEMENT  of  the  Canal  Debt,  September  30,  1887,  showing  each 
description  of  stock,  the  amount  redeemable  in  each  year,  and  the  annual 
interest  on  the  same : 


Due  in  1837 .  $160  00 

Due  in  1873 . .  500  00 

Due  in  1887 .  98,400  00 


Pays  no  interest .  $99,060  00 


Due  in  1891 .  $4,074,250  00 

Due  in  1892 .  1,998,000  00 

Due  in  1893 . .  473,000  00 


Debt  paying  interest .  $6 , 545 , 250  00 

Debt  not  paying  interest .  99 , 060  00 


Total  debt . .  $6,644,310  00 


Annual  interest,  six  per  cent .  $392 , 715  00 


Of  the  above  debt  pa^dng  interest  there  was  held  on 
the  30th  September,  1887 : 

On  United  States  account .  $5,893,750  00 

On  foreign  account .  651 , 500  00 


$0,545,250  00 


No.  4,] 
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(No.  43.) 

STATEMENT  showing  the  balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887,  how 
deposited  and  invested,  together  ivith  the  names  of  the  accounts  to  which  it 
belongs : 

Deposited. 

Albany  City  National  Bank . .  . .  .  .  $180,988  37 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Company,  New  York.  .  . . : .  108,018  77 

Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester .  2 , 000  00 

Citizens’ National  Bank,  Hornellsville .  9,139  14 

First  National  Bank,  Carthage .  •  8,516  67 

First  National  Bank,  Corning .  16,591  67 

Fulton ville  National  Bank .  16,590  41 

Manufacturers’ National  Bank,  Troy .  64,242  24 

Manufacturers  and  Traders’ Bank,  Buffalo .  21,152  05 

Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Albany.  .  188,304  19 

Merchants’  National  Bank,  Binghamton .  16,500  00 

National  Bank  of  Cortland .  17,026  66 

National  Bank  and  Loan  Company,  AYatertown .  22,689  11 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Auburn .  42,808  20 

New  York  State  National  Bank,  Albany .  181,278  94 

Second  National  Bank,  Cortland .  16,995  00 

Watertown  National  Bank .  21,738  69 


Available . ^ .  $934,580  11 


Bank  of  Corning . •.  $11,135  63 

Bank  of  Hornellsville .  9,554  11 

Canal  Bank,  Lockport . .* .  7 , 231  20 

Central  City  Bank,  Syracuse .  10,674  08 

J.  T.  Raplee’s  Bank,  Penn  Yan . . .  1 , 689  07 

Lockport  Bank  and  Trust  Company .  8 , 845  00 

Medina  Bank .  4,469  88 

Oliver  Lee  &  Co.’s  Bank,  Buffalo .  12,777  73 

Pratt  Bank,  Buffalo . , .  3 , 189  49 

First  National  Bank,  Buffalo .  12,970  34 


Unavailable . . .  $82,536  53 


Amount  de2:)osited  in  banks,  available .  $934,580  11 

Amount  deposited  in  banks,  unavailable . .  82 , 536  53 


Total  amount  deposited . . .  $1,017,116  64 


Carried  forward .  $1,017,116  64 


Brought  forward 
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$1,017,116  64 


Ix\t:sted. 


United  States  bonds,  4’s,  1907 .  $950,000  00 

N.  Y.  S.  Niagara  Reservation  bonds, 

5J’s,  1888-93  .  600,000  00 

Ulster  county  bonds,  4’s,  1888-91,  1897,  95,000  00 

New  York  city  bonds,  viz. : 

Assessment  bonds,  3’s,  1889 .  250,000  00 

Armory  bonds,  3’s,  1894  .  280,000  00 

School-house  bonds,  3’s,  1894  ....  220,^000  00 

Additional  Croton  water  stock,  3’s, 

1899 .  250,000  00 

Additional  water  stock,  3J’s,  1904,  500,000  00 

Town  of  New  Lots,  4’s,  1909-19  .  253,000  00 

Towm  of  Pavilion,  4’s,  1888-92 .  11, ,000  00 

Village  of  Batavia,  3’s,  1888-97  .  50,000  00 

Village  of  Little  Falls,  3|’s,  1896-1917,  225,000  00 

Village  of  Cobleskill,  3|’s,  1896-1915.  .  60,000  00 

Real  estate,  etc..  Bank  of  Corning .  3,799  00 


Accounts  overdrawn,  viz. : 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  for  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  in  hands  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works .  . 


3,747,799  00 
8,435  23 


$4,773,350  87 

The  foregoing  amount  deposited  and  invested  be¬ 


longs  to: 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Canal  Debt. 

See  No.  3 .  $160  00 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemj)tion  of  the  Debt  for  the 

Enlargement  and  Completion  of  the  Canals.  See  No.  5,  4 , 061 , 028  84 

Investment  of  premiums  on  loans.  See  No.  7 .  12,014  66 

Contractors’  deposit  fund.  See  No.  21 .  2,000  00 

Taxes  of  1884.  See  No.  11 .  9,397  30 

Taxes  of  1885.  See  No.  13 .  47,000  26 

Taxes  of  1886.  See  No.  15 .  51,468  31 

Fund  for  ordinary  repairs.  See  No.  23 .  147,792  02 

Fund  for  extraordinary  rej^airs.  See  No.  9 .  204,706  58 

Fund  for  enlargement  of  the  Champlain  canal.  See 

No.  19  .  7,086  33 

Fund  for  enlargement  and  comjDletion.  See  No.  17...  184,371  97 

Fund  of  the  Erie  and  Chamj^lain  canals.  See  No.  27,  46,324  60 


$4,773,350  87 


No. 
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STATEMENT  of  Canal  Stocks  redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887. 

LOAN  TO  PKOVIDE  FOK  DEFICIENCIES,  6’s,  IST  JULY,  1887. 
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No.  50 . 

STATEMENT  shoimng :  1.  The  amount* of  tolU  {including  rents  from 

surplus  waters)  collected  in  each  fiscal  year,  from  1826  to  1883.  2. 

Total  sum  paid  to  collectors,  inspectors  and  weighmasters,  and  the 
expenses  of  their  offices.  3.  The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  collection  on 
the  gross  amount  of  tolls  collected.  4.  The  year  in  which  the  collection 
of  tolls  commenced  on  each  lateral  canal. 


YEARS. 

1. 

a. 

3. 

,  Tolls. 

! 

Cost  of 
collection. 

Per 

cent. 

1826 . 

$844,508  02 

1827 . 

881,134  09 

$27,086  61 

3.06 

1828 . 

831,002  10 

31,095  20 

3.73 

1829 . 

817,919  28 

32,171  04 

3.91 

1830 . 

1,045,163  42 

29,368  91 

2.77 

1831 . 

751,268  62 

27,686  13 

3.72 

1832 . 

1,112,917  74 

30,191  44 

2.60 

18:33 . 

1,. 388,. 380  53 

32,477  33 

2.30 

1834 . 

1,. 387, 715  02 

33,327  39 

2.37 

183.5 . 

1,484,-595  61 

35,. 391  :37 

2.35 

18:36 . 

1,598,455  48 

35,275  .32 

2.19 

1837 . 

1,:325,609  77 

41,476  69 

3.09 

1838 . 

1,465,275  16 

36,466  94 

2.45 

1839 . 

1,655,788  56 

53,329  85 

3.20 

1840 . 

1,606,827  28 

53,691  .33 

3.36 

1841 . 

1,989,686  71 

53,247  08 

2.66 

1842 . 

1,797,463  80 

52,. 362  67 

2.89 

1843 . 

1.95.3,829  08 

47,065  05 

2.40 

1844 . 

2;388,457  34 

46,260  05 

1.92 

1845 . 

2,375,533  43 

47.423  69 

1.98 

1846 . 

2,798,849  76 

49,. 312  14 

1.75 

1847 . 

3,463,710  26 

50,7.59  55 

1.47 

1848 . 

3,156,968  38 

57,768  31 

1  as 

1849 . 

3,378,920  18 

56,706  62 

1.68 

18.50 . 

3,393,081  37 

54,986  50 

1.62 

1851 . 

3,703,999  34 

75,358  45 

■  2.03 

ia52 . 

3,174,857  49 

69,. 544  31 

2.19 

18.53 . 

3,162,190  14 

70,460  42 

2.22 

m54 . 

2,982,114  97 

75,542  93 

2.. 53 

18.55 . 

2,6:32,906  11 

79,846  49 

3.03 

1856 . 

2,721,740  63 

82,623  88 

3.04 

18.57 . 

2,. 531, 804  38 

as, 046  94 

3.28 

ia58 . 

2,047,391  01 

as, 376  06 

4.:31 

1859 . 

1,814,362  47 

69,582  93 

3.84 

1860 . 

2,381,301  28 

96,889  04 

4.07 

1861 . 

3,358,0:33  97 

70,4.56  85 

2.10 

1862 . 

4,797,283  09 

66,454  20 

1.39 

1863 . 

5,029,-596  :32 

65,9:38  58 

1.31 

1864 . 

4,310,293  02 

68,577  17 

1.59 

18^5 . 

3,521,631  6:3 

77,122  55 

2.19 

1866 . 

4,253,224  92 

85,890  65 

2.02 

1867 . 

3,993,326  29 

87,993  00 

2.20 

1868 . 

4,418,309  50 

90,108  81 

2.04 

1869 . 

4,114.093  52 

90,0.39  03 

2.19 

1870 . 

3,083,023  05 

104,496  39 

3.39 

1871 . 

2,814,953  79 

103,098  61 

3.66 

1872 . 

3,0a3,033  89 

97,460  32 

3.18 

1873 . 

3,027,568  67 

95,775  05 

3.16 

1874 . 

2,923,400  82 

97,679  as 

3.:34 

1875 . 

1,904,855  64 

87,975  50 

4.62 

1876 . 

1,478,276  55 

84,2.54  37 

5.70 

1877 . 

1,049,228  15 

65,393  12 

6.23 

1878 . 

984,984  62 

.54,813  76 

5.56 

1879 . 

909,640  .as 

47,169  53 

5.18 

1880 . 

1,185,. 529  82 

51,909  89 

4.38 

1881 . 

812,067  05 

44,897  26 

5.53 

1882 . 

649,513  73 

38,227  06 

5.89 

18a3 . 

*474,255  14 

27,371  24 

4. 


Names  of  canals, 


Oswego  and  Seneca. 
Oswego. 


Chemung  and  Crooked  Lake 
Chenango. 

Genesee  Valley  and  Oneida  Lake. 


Black  Eiver. 


Baldwinsville. 


*From  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  close  of  navigation  in  1882, 
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No.  51. 

STATEMENT  showing :  1.  The  tolls  (inclnding  rents  from  surplus  waters)  received  in  each 
fiscal  year  from  1826  to  1883.  2.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  collection  of  tolls.  3.  The  pei'centage 
which  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  all  the  canals  hears  to  the  gross  amount  of  tolls.  4,  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  total  movement  on  all  the  canals  from  1836,  when  an  account  of 
tonnage  was  commenced,  to  1883. 


YEARS, 

1. 

3. 

3. 

A.. 

Tolls  collected. 

Expenses  of 
collection  and 
repairs. 

Per  cent,  of 
cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  on  tolls. 

Tonnage  of 
all  canals. 

1826 . 

$844,508  02 

$531,675  73 

62.95 

1827 . . . 

881.134  99 

494,701  05 

56.18 

1828 . 

831.002  10 

393,517  99 

47.41 

1829 . 

817,919  28 

357,587  52 

43.76 

1830 . . 

1,045,163  42 

292^673  76 

28.03 

1831* . 

751.268  62 

224^19  83 

29.82 

1832 . 

1.112  917  74 

428,964  78 

38.54 

1833 . 

1,388,380  53 

487,797  32 

35.15 

1834 . 

1.387.715  02 

534 ”897  82 

38.54 

1835 . 

1,484,595  61 

510,524  76 

34.41 

1836 . 

1,598,455  48 

467,599  33 

29.22 

1,310,807 

1837 . 

1,325,609  77 

608,993  60 

45.88 

1,171,296 

'  1838 . 

1,465,275  16 

622,027  29 

42.42 

1,333,011 

1839 . 

1,655,788  56 

504,757  53 

30.45 

1,435,713 

1840 . 

1,606,827  28 

575,020  58 

35.80 

1,416,046 

1841 . 

1,989,686  71 

514,517  55 

25.84 

1,521,661 

1842 . 

1,797,463  80 

642,584  30 

35.72 

1,236,931 

1843 . 

1,953,829  08 

531,145  56 

27.18 

1,513,439 

1844 . 

2,388,457  34 

636,857  72 

26.63 

1,816,586 

1845 . 

2,375,533  43 

738,106  32 

31.07 

1,977,565 

1846 . 

2,798,849  76 

639,353  01 

22.83 

2,268,662 

1847 . 

3,463,710  26 

641,650  08 

18.53 

2,864,810 

1848 . 

3,156,968  38 

855,850  64 

27.11 

2,796,230 

1849 . 

3,378,920  18 

685,803  91 

20.30 

2,894,732 

1850 . 

3,393,081  37 

835,965  81 

24.64 

3,076,617 

1851 . 

3,703,999  34 

907,730  20 

24.50 

3,. 582, 732 

1852 . 

3,174,857  49 

1,049,045  92 

;  33.04 

3,863,441 

1853 . 

3,162,190  14 

1,098,476  92 

34.73 

4,247  853 

1854 . 

2,982,114  97 

1,237,866  20 

41.51 

4,165,862 

1855 . 

2,^32,906  11 

989,792  12 

37.59 

4,022,617 

1856 . 

2,^21,740  63 

786,633  40 

28.90 

4,116,082 

1857 . 

2,531,804  38 

970,453  46 

38.33 

3,344,061 

1858 . 

2,047,291  01 

1,078,878  91 

52.69 

3,665,192 

1859 . 

1,814,362  47 

897,878  96 

49.49 

3,781,684 

1860 . 

2,381,301  28 

746,976  78 

31.33 

4,650,214 

1861 . 

3,358,033  97 

706,786  14 

21.05 

4,507,635 

1862 . 

4,797,283  09 

773,398  32 

16.12 

5,598,785 

1863 . 

5,029,596  32 

770,882  52 

15.33 

5,557,692 

1864 . 

4,310,293  02 

1,028,909  46 

23.87 

4,852,941 

1865 . 

3,521,631  63 

1,927,373  59 

54.73 

4,729,654 

1866 . 

4,253,224  92 

1,434,989  73 

33.74 

5,775,220 

1867 . . 

3,993,326  29 

1,220,192  65 

20.56 

5,688,325 

1868 . 

4,418,309  50 

1,184,245  04 

26.80 

6,442,225 

1869 . 

.  4,114,093  52 

1,278,507  52 

31.08 

5,859,080 

1870 . 

3,083,023  05 

tl, 945, 635  92 

63.11 

6,173,769 

1871 . 

2,814,953  79 

+2,250,145  62 

79.94 

6,467,888 

1872 . 

3,063,034  89 

§2,078,020  62 

67.84 

6,673,370 

1873 . 

3,027,568  67 

1,459,165  24 

48.19 

6,364,782 

1874 . 

2,923,400  82 

1,469,466  83 

50.26 

5,804,588 

1875 . 

1,904,855  64 

al, 414, 456  94 

74.25 

4,859,858 

1876 . 

1,478,276  55 

1(1,202,053  62 

81.32 

4,172,129 

1877 . 

1,049,228  15 

1,050,329  68 

100.10 

4,955,963 

1878 . 

984,984  62 

739,748  97 

75.10 

5,171,320 

1879 . 

909,640  33. 

751,774  82 

82.64 

5,362,372 

1880 . 

1,185,529  82 

889,015  84 

74.99 

6,457,656 

1881 . 

812,067  05 

1,023,907  06 

126.09 

5,179,192 

1882 . 

649,513  73 

653,510  01 

100.62 

5,467,423 

1883 . 

r?274,255  14 

664,446  25 

5,664,056 

*  Nine  months,  t  Not  including  $591,528.37  advanced  by  the  Albany  deposit  banks,  t  In¬ 
cluding  $591,528.37  advanced  by  the  Albany  desosit  banks.  §  Including  $202,344.01  reserved 
from  revenues  of  1871,  for  payments  to  contractors  for  repairs,  in  pursuance  of  chapter 
653,  laws  of  1871.  a  Not  including  $52,859.01  reserved  from  revenues  of  1875,  for  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  appropriation  for  retrunking  upper  and  lower  Mohawk  aqueducts, 
and  concreting  the  sixteen  locks,  b  Including  $52,859.01  reserved  from  the  revenues  of 
1875,  for  retrunking  upper  and  lower  Mohawk  aqueducts  and  concreting  the  sixteen 
locks.  0  From  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  to  close  of  navigation  in  1882. 
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No.  52. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  receipts  from  tolls  and  other  sources,  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  of  collection  and  repairs,  omd  surplus  revenues,  from 
1836  to  1883,  in  each  fiscal  year. 


Tolls 

1 

Expenses  j 

Surplus 

YEARS. 

and  miscella- 

of  collection  and 

revenues  in  each 

■ 

neous  receipts. 

repairs. 

year. 

18:36 . i 

$1,. 598, 4.55  48 

$467,599  33  ! 

$1,130,856  15 

1837 . 1 

1,:325,609  77 

608,99.3  60  i 

,  716,666  17 

18:38 . : . : 

1,465,275  16 

622,027  29  ' 

843,247  87 

18:39 . 

1,655,78^  56 

504,757  53 

1,1.51,0:31  03 

1840 . 1 

1,606,827  28 

575,020  .58  j 

1,0:31,806  70 

1841,, . ' 

1,989,686  71 

514,517  55  ! 

1,475,169  16 

1842 . 

1,797,463  80  I 

642,-584  30  ; 

1,1.54,879  50 

184:3 . 

1,9.53,829  08  ; 

531 , 145  56  ! 

1,422,683  52 

1844 . . 

2,:388,4.57  :34  | 

6:36 ,  a57  72  1 

1,7.51,599  62 

2, 375,. 5:33  43  ' 

738,106  .32  ; 

1,637,427  11 

1846 . 

2,842,214  13  i 

6:39,353  01 

2,202,861  12 

1847 . 

3,473,484  60 

641,6.50  08 

2,831,a34  52 

1848 . 

3,204,070  16  • 

a55,850  64 

2,348,219  52 

1849 . 

3,442,906  62 

685,803  91 

2,757,102  71 

1850 . 

3,486,172  .30 

a3.5,965  81 

2,650,206  49 

ia5i . 

3,722,16:3  11 

907,730  20 

2,814,4.32  91 

185i, . 

3,179,145  78 

1,049,045  92 

2,1.30,099  86 

1853 . . . 

3,168,546  51 

1,098,476  92 

2,070,069  ,59 

1854 . 

2,988,665  21 

1,237,866  20 

1,7.50,799  01 

2,a39,792  12 

989,792  12 

1,6.50,000  00 

ia56 . 

2,749,1:33  40 

786, a33  40 

1,962.. 500  00 

1857 . 

2,. 5.59, 469  06 

970,453  46 

1,589,015  60 

1858 . 

2,072,204  88 

1,078,878  91 

99.3,325  97 

1859 . 

1,8.59,879  63 

897,878  96 

962,000  67 

1860 . 

2, 416,. 588  39 

746,976  78 

1,669,611  61 

1861 . 

3,402,628  30 

706,786  14 

2,695,842  16 

1862 . 

4,854,989  67 

773,:398  32 

4,081,591  35 

1863 . 

5,118,501  35 

779,882  52 

4,347,618  83 

1864 . 

4,:346,26.5  52 

1,028,909  46 

3,-317,356  06 

1865 . 

i  3,-577,465  45 

1,927,:373  59 

1,650,091  86 

1866 . 

4,309,746  12 

1,4:34,989  73 

2,874,756  39 

1867 . 

4,0.50,-357  79 

1,220,192  65 

2,a30,165  14 

1868 . 

1  4,477,546  17 

i  1,184,245  04 

3,293,301  13 

1869 . 

4,161,280  10 

1,278,507  52 

2,882.772  58 

1870 . 

3,107,1:38  90 

i  n, 945, 6.35  92 

1,161,502  98 

1871 . 

2,842,549  94 

t2, 2.50, 145  62 

1  592,404  .32 

1872 . 

3,078,247  96 

1  +2,078,020  62 

!  1,000,227  34 

1873 . 

1  3,082,4.52  04 

1,459,165  24 

!  1,623,286  80 

1874 . 

2,947,972  91 

1.469,466  83 

1,478,-506  08 

1875 . 

1,925.995  63 

§1,467,:37.5  95 

4.58,679  68 

1876 . 

1,487,3.32  89 

^1,149,194  61 

338,138  28 

1877 . 

1.0.53,361  01 

i  1,050,329  68 

3,031  33 

1878 . 

9a8.651  35 

j  739,748  97 

248,902  38 

1879 . 

921,2.52  81 

1  7.51,774  82 

169,477  99 

1880 . 

1,200,134  6:3 

'  889,015  84 

:311,118  79 

1881 . 

818,264  61 

1,023,907  06 

11205,642  45 

1882 . 

659,970  .35 

1  6.53,510  01 

6,460  34 

1883 . 

282,800  41 

j  664,446  25 

Total . 

$124,656,268  42 

1  $17,180,928  49 

1 

$77,8.56,985  77 

*  Not  ineludingr  $591,528,37,  advanced  by  the  Albany  deposit  banks. 

t  Including  $591,528.37,  adyanced  by  the  Albany  deposit  banks. 

+  Including  $202,344.01,  reser\*ed  from  the  revenues  of  1871  for  payments  to  contractors 
for  repairs,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  6.53,  Laws  of  1871. 

§  Including  $.52,859.01,  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  retrunking  the  upper 
and  lower  Mohawk  aqueducts,  and  for  concreting  the  sixteen  locks. 

^  Not  including  $52,8.59.01,  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  from  revenues  of  previous 
years. 

II  Deficiency. 

[x4.ssembly,  No.  4] 
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STATEMENT  nhowing  the  proc/res.^  of  the  Canal  DrM,  (he  anuhinl  paid  for  inleresL  on  loam  and  to  the  Canal  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Superintendenl  of  Public  Works,  from  188()  to  1887;  also  the  surplus  revenues  in  each  fiscal  near,  from 
183()  to  1882. 
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STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  the  Chenango  canal  in  each  year,  up  to  September  30,  1887, 

inclusive,  viz. : 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK : 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  January  17, 1888. 


Hon.  Fremont  Cole, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir. — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  Thirty-fourth 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  January  17,  1888. 

To  the  Legislature: 

I  lierewitli  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  chapter 
555  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  information  touching  the  operations  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State  during  the  year  ending 
August  20th,  1887.  The  several  exhibits  hereto  attached  are  made 
up  as  follows,  viz. : 

Exhibit  No.  1. —  Statistical  Tobies: 

1.  Statement  of  State  tax  levied  in  1882  and  in  1887. 

2.  Statement  of  school  tax  paid  and  school  moneys  received  by 

each  county. 

3.  Apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

4.  Abstract  of  statistical  reports  of  school  commissioners. 

5.  Abstract  of  financial  reports  of  school  commissioners. 

6.  Investment  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund. 

7.  Comparative  statistical  and  financial  statements  for  the  years 

1882  and  1887: 

Exhibit  No.  2. —  General  School  Statistics : 

1.  Comparative  tables. 

2.  Statements  of  Common  School  Fund,  Free  School  Fund,  and 

of  State  school  moneys  received  and  apportioned. 

Exhibit  No.  3.  —  Normal  Schools : 

1.  List  of  Normal  Schools  with  names  of  principals  and  officers 

of  local  boards. 

2.  Reports  of  local  boards. 

3.  Normal  school  cu’cular. 

4.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  local  boards. 

5.  Statistical  tables. 
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Department  op  Public  Instruction. 


{a)  Attendance. 

(6)  Financial  statement. 

(c)  Mileage  apportionment. 

6.  Meeting  of  Normal  School  principals;  secretary’s  report. 
Exhibit  No.  4.  —  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  : 

Report  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Bickmore,  curator  in  charge,  in  reference  to 
visual  instruction  in  Normal  schools  and  to  teachers  in  common 
schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Exhibit  No.  5.  —  Teachers’  Institutes : 

1.  Institute  conductors,  names  and  addresses. 

2.  Reports  of  institute  conductors. 

3.  Statistical  tables. 

(a)  List  of  institutes  held  during  1887. 

(b)  Attendance. 

(c)  Comparative  summary  for  ten  years. 

4.  Copy  of  attendance  certificate. 

6.  Sample  institute  programmes. 

6.  Department  circular;  instructions  to  commissioners. 

Exhibit  No.  6. —  School  Commissioners  : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

2.  School  commissioner  districts. 

3.  Department  circular. 

4.  Written  reports. 

Exhibit  No.  7. —  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

2.  Written  reports. 

Exhibit  No.  8. —  Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners’  Certificates: 

1.  Action  of  State  Educational  Associations,  etc. 

2.  Opinions  of  educational  journals. 

3.  Text  of  act  passed  by  Legislature  of  1887. 

4.  Action  of  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association. 

5.  Form  of  request  to  State  Superintendent. 

6.  Preliminary  circular  to  school  commissioners. 

7.  Circular  accompanying  first  set  of  uniform  examination  ques¬ 

tions. 

8.  Questions  submitted  at  uniform  examinations  held  in  Septem¬ 

ber,  October,  November  and  December,  1887. 

9.  Circular  and  regulations  concerning  uniform  examinations  sent 

to  school  commissioners  December  5,  1887. 

10.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  held  January  7,  1888. 
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Exhibit  No.  9. —  State  Scholarships  in  Cornell  University : 

1.  Department  circular  to  school  commissioners  and  city  superin¬ 

tendents. 

2.  Department  circular;  instructions  to  examiners. 

3.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  June  4,  1887. 

4.  Complete  list  of  State  scholars,  1887. 

5.  Table  showing  number  of  candidates  examined  and  appointed, 

1887. 

Exhibit  No.  10. —  State  Certificates. 

1.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations,  1887. 

2.  Written  reports  of  examiners. 

3.  Tabulated  statement  of  examinations,  1887. 

4.  List  of  successful  candidates,  1887. 

5.  List  of  State  certificates  granted  from  1875  to  1886,  inclusive: 

6.  Circular  and  regulations  for  1888. 

Exhibit  No.  11.  —  Indian  Schools :  ^ 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses  of  superintendents. 

2.  Keports  of  superintendents. 

3.  Statistical  tables. 

Exhibit  No.  12. — Institutions  for  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

1.  Deports  of  superintendents. 

2.  Statistical  tables. 

Exhibit  No.  13.  —  Institution  for  the  Blind: 

1.  Eeport  of  principal. 

Exhibit  No.  14.  —  Nautical  School: 

Eeport  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Exhibit  No.  15. —  Teachers*  Classes: 

List  of  academies  in  which  teachers’  classes  are  instructed. 

Exhibit  No.  16.  —  Compulsory  Education : 

Eeport  of  Sherman  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Glens 
Falls,  concerning  special  investigations  made  by  him. 

Exhibit  No.  17.  —  Educational  Exhibit : 

Department  circular. 

List  of  contributors. 

Exhibit  No.  18.  — Decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  Appeal  Cases, 

Exhibit  No.  19.  —  Plans  and  Specifications  for  School-houses : 

1.  Department  circular,  September  20,  1887. 

2.  Eeport  of  committee  making  awards. 
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Exhibit  No.  20. —  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association : 

Report  of  annual  meeting,  1887. 

Exhibit  No.  21. —  State  Council  of  Superintendents : 

Report  of  annual  meeting,  1887. 

Exhibit  No.  22. —  Associated  Academic  Principals : 

Report  of  annual  meeting,  1887. 

Exhibit  No.  23. —  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  • 
Report  of  annual  meeting,  1888. 

Some  Comparisons. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  public  moneys  expended  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  under  the  general  supervision  of  this  Department, 
was  $14,461,774.94,  which  was  greater  than  ever  before  by  almost  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
sum  does  not  include  the  annual  payment  to  Cornell  University, 
the  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  the 
appropriations  to  academies  and  academic  departments  in  union 
schools  which  are  paid  through  that  office.  Neither  does  it  cover 
the  cost  of  text-books  which  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  supplied  by 
parents.  If  weideduct  from  this  sum  the  moneys  paid  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Normal  schools,  teachers’  institutes,  Indian  schools, 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  supervision,  we  will  find  that  the  sum  paid  directly 
for  common  schools  was  $13,760,669.57.  This  sum  is  increased 
$475,682.93  over  the  corresponding  item  for  last  year.  The  sum 
expended  in  the  cities  was  $8,340,117.77,  and  in  the  towns  was 
$5,420,551.80.  Of  the  $475,682.93  increased  cost  over  the  previous 
year,  $461,520.47  were  expended  in  the  cities,  and  but  $14,162.46  in 
the  towns,  which  clearly  indicates  the  much  greater  vigor  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of  educational  work  in  the  larger  places  than  in  the 
outlying  districts.  The  total  valuation  of  school  buildings  and 
sites  is  reported  at  $36,376,553,  of  which  $24,217,240  is  in  the 
cities  and  $12,159,313  in  the  towns;  in  this  item  the  increase  was 
$714,469,  of  which  $708,729  were  in  the  cities  and  but  $5,740  in  the 
towns.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  solely  the 
extent  of  building  operations  in  the  different  sections.  The  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  real  estate  values  enters  into  the  matter  and  these  values 
are  necessarily  estimated.  But  this  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
years  also,  and  the  figures  are  certainly  very  suggestive.  The 
average  value  of  school  buildings  in  the  cities  was  $47,207.09, 
and  in  the  towns  $1,061.67. 

There  were  paid  for  teachers’  wages,  in  the  last  year,  $9,306,425.88; 
for  libraries,  $39,722.45 ;  for  apparatus,  $360,208.08 ;  for  new 
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buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc.,  $2,394,004.35.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  district  libraries  is  737,716.  The  number  of  school 
districts  outside  of  cities  is  11,253.  The  total  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  employed  during  the  year  was  31,318,  and  the  number 
employed  for  terms  of  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was  22,708.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  5,821  were  males,  and 
25,497  were  females.  The  average  annual  salary  paid  teachers  was 
$687.12,  in  the  cities,  and  $262.44  in  the  towns.  The  amount  paid 
for  teachers’  wages  was  greater  last  year  than  ever  before  by  the 
sum  of  $204,157.11.  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  of 
school  age  (between  five  and  twenty-one  years)  was  1,763,115. 
There  are  173,173  more  children  of  school  age  ^^esident  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  towns  of  the  State.  The  total  number  enrolled  in  the 
schools  during  the  year  was  1,037,812.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  was  625,610.  The  whole  number  instructed  in  the  common 
schools.  Normal  schools,  academies,  colleges,  private  schools,  law 
schools  and  medical  schools  was  1,229,238.  There  are  11,966 
public  school-houses  in  the  State,  of  which  fifty-five  are  log,  363 
stone,  1,420  brick  and  10,128  frame.  The  average  number  of  weeks’ 
school  taught  in  the  cities  was  39.5,  and  in  the  towns  33.8  weeks. 

In  the  Cities. 

The  large  correspondence  of  this  Department,  the  discussions  in 
the  State  Educational  Conventions,  the  inquiries  at  the  teachers* 
institutes  and  associations,  and  the  annual  reports  of  superintend¬ 
ents  and  commissioners,  very  effectually  indicate  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  educational  work  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

As  would  be  expected  the  greatest  energy  and  vigor  are  manifest 
in  the  cities  and  larger  villages.  Here,  extensive  buildings,  with 
such  modern  appliances  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
essential  to  school  purposes,  are  provided  ;  and  instructors,  who 
enjoy  what  amounts  to  a  life  tenure  of  office  with  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  at  regular  and  stated  intervals,  are  employed.  The 
terms  cover  about  forty  weeks  each  year.  The  text-books  are 
uniform  in  all  the  schools  subject  to  the  same  management,  and  are 
the  latest  and  best  in’  the  world.  The  courses  of  study  are  sys¬ 
tematically  arranged.  There  are  incentives  to  promotion  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  The  schools  are  commonly  supervised  by  competent 
superintendents,  who  perform  their  work  intelligently  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  These  superintendents  form  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  and 
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progressive  educational  brotherhood  ;  they  are  in  frequent  com¬ 
munication,  either  directly  or  through  educational  journals ;  they 
hold  conferences  at  least  annually  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
involved  in  their  work  ;  and  they  are  quick  to  seize  upon  sugges¬ 
tions  which  give  promise  of  good  results.  The  outcome  of  this 
is,  that  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  there  is  very  general 
similarity  in  the  methods  and  system  employed,  and  these  are 
ordinarily  of  proved  and  acknowledged  excellence. 

Yet  school  work  in  great  cities  is  encompassed  with  innumerable 
perplexities.  The  conditions  of  life  among  the  people  are  widely 
different  in  all  localities,  but  these  differences  are  multiplied  and 
intensified  in  great ^nd  thickly  settled  communities.  All  classes 
meet  in  the  public  schools.  The  schools  are  large.  The  grading 
and  classification  of  pupils  are  necessarily  close  and  arbitrary 
Individuality  disappears,  and  there  is  small  opportunity  to  bestow 
special  care  upon  those  personal  traits  of  character  and  genius 
which  in  smaller  and  less  mechanical  schools  are  developed  and 
cultivated  so  advantageously.  The  exactions  and  controversies  of 
politics  unfortunately  encroach  more  upon  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  in  large  places  than  in  small  ones.  The  people  are 
farther  removed  from  the  schools,  and  they  manifest  less  interest 
in  them  because  they  have  less  responsibility  and  power  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  directing  them.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  also,  that  the 
law  leaves  the  granting  of  appropriations  for  the  extension  or  even 
the  maintenance  of  a  city  school  system  with  the  common  council, 
or  some  board  which,  in  either  case,  was  chosen  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  schools,  and  which  seems  bound  to  offset  its 
extravagances  in  other  directions  with  severe  parsimony  towards 
the  schools. 

In  the  Country. 

But  nearly  half  the  children  of  the  State  are  in  the  rural 
districts.  Here  the  schools  are  very  much  smaller  and  of  course 
there  are  many  more  of  them.  There  are  11,253  school  districts 
in  the  State  outside  of  the  cities.  Of  these  there  are  eighty-two  in 
which  the  entire  property  of  the  district  has  an  assessable  valuation 
of  less  than  $5,000.  There  are  457  districts  in  which  the 
valuation  is  under  $10,000 ;  1,578  districts  are  under  $20,000 ; 
2,423  districts  have  a  valuation  above  $20,000  and  under 
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$40,000 ;  and  7,252  districts  have  a  valuation  above  $40,000. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  in  a  great  many  districts  the  tax 
rate  must  be  large  or  the  receipts  must  be  excessively  small 
and  the  people  very  commonly  feel  poorer  than  they  really  are.  In 
many  cases  the  school-houses  are  cheerless  and  entirely  unfit  for 
use,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  legislation  of  last  year  must  work 
a  reform  in  this  direction.  In  these  rural  schools  the  work  done 
depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  character  and  capability  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  “  system  ”  to  fall  back  upon,  no  machine 
which  will  turn  out  passable  work,  whether  or  no.  If  the  teacher 
is  discerning  and  bright  and  enthusiastic,  results  will  frequently  be 
attained  which  surpass  any  accomplished  in  the  great  schools ;  if 
indifferent,  the  results  are  of  no  consequence.  Good  teachers  will 
of  course  soon  find  places  in  the  larger  and  wealthier  districts.  All 
teachers  are  entitled  to  consideration,  for  their  work  is  trying  and 
exacting;  but  this  is  more  strikingly  so  of  those  in  the  cross-roads 
districts  than  elsewhere.  Their  pay  is  small;  prior  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  last  year  it  was  received  only  after  many  months  of  labor, 
and  the  wrong  is  not  yet  altogether  set  right.  Their  work  is  not 
confined  to  a  single  grade  ;  they  must  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
grades  and  all  classes.  They  must  lay  out  their  own  course  of 
study,  if  they  have  any.  Text-books  are  frequently  antiquated ; 
there  is  no  uniformity,  even  in  the  same  school,  and  frequently  not 
in  the  same  class,  and  the  teacher  finds  it  impossible  to  work  an 
improvement.  The  school  is  very  likely  maintained  only  twenty- 
eight  weeks  in  the  year,  just  long  enough  to  share  in  the  public 
moneys.  Attendance  is  irregular.  Trustees  drive  hard  bargains,  for 
the  number  of  young  persons  who  want  the  place  is  very  large.  Con¬ 
tinual  change  in  the  teachers  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  time  of 
employment  is  but  for  a  single  term,  and  frequently  the  trustee  under¬ 
takes  to  make  it  by  the  day  or  the  week  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to 
make  a  change  at  any  time,  or  that  he  may  withhold  pay,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  statute,  for  the  week  occupied 
in  attendance  upon  a  teachers’  institute.  Supervision  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing,  for  distances  are  great,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year  roads  are  impassable,  and  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
commissioner,  with  generally  more  than  one  hundred  schools  under 
his  charge,  to  visit  each  very  frequently. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  inquire  seriously,  first, 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  lengthen  the  term  of  office  of  sole 
trustees,  or  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  there  should  be  at  least 
three  trustees,  one  of  whom  only  should  go  out  each  year;  or  second, 
whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  discontinue  the  district  as  the  unit  of 
school  government  and  unite  all  the  schools  of  a  town  under  one 
management  and  support  them  all  by  a  common  tax ;  and  third, 
whether  teachers  should  not  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  3^ear  for  the  whole  year,  unless  removed  within  the  year  for 
cause,  on  account  of  moral  delinquency,  of  improper  conduct,  or  of 
being  unable  to  properly  fill  the  position. 

Attendance. 

There  is  a  large  uneducated  class  in  the  State,  and  our  statistics 
show  that  it  is  growing  larger.  The  attendance  upon  the  schools 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  population.  Decent  legis¬ 
lation  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  but  no  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  gathering  them  into  the  schools,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  the  streets  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  number  in 
the  schools.  Indeed,  nothing  practical  has  ever  been  done  in  this 
State  by  way  of  compelling  attendance  upon  the  schools.  The 
result  is  sadly  apparent  and  the  premonitions  are  full  of  warning. 
Some  occurrences  of  the  last  year  have  particularly  aroused  public 
interest  in  the  matter  and  point  to  the  wisdom  of  painstaking  con¬ 
sideration  and  vigorous  action. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  a  Compulsory  Education  Law  upon  our 
statute  books,  but  it  is  a  compulsory  law  which  does  not  compel. 
It  has  never  been  acted  under  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  this 
being  so  after  fourteen  years  of  trial,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it 
never  will  be.  In  my  opinion  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  has 
never  accomplished  what  was  desired  of  it.  In  the  first  place  it 
requires  members  of  boards  of  education  to  look  after  and  appre¬ 
hend  delinquent  children,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
officials  elected  only  to  manage  the  schools,  and  who  serve  without 
pay,  will  devote  the  necessary  time,  or  that  they  will  engage  in 
work  which  shoidd  devolve  upon  a  policeman  or  constable,  or  some 
other  officer  specially  charged  with  and  paid  for  such  service. 
Again,  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  act  run  mainly  against  chil- 
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dren,  and  no  people  will  be  swift  to  enforce  penalties  against  children 
for  delinquency,  not  amounting  to  crime,  for  which  they  are  not  so 
properly  answerable  as  are  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  penal¬ 
ties  in  the  act  which  go  against  parents  are  mere  fines,  so  incon¬ 
siderable  as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  the  machinery  provided  for  col¬ 
lecting  them  is  too  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  be  commonly  made 
use  of.  Moreover,  the  act  requires  that  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  attend  for  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year. 
Attendance  for  so  small  a  part  of  the  year  is  hardly  of  enough 
importance  to  justify  any  serious  effort  to  insure  it.  Again,  the  law 
does  not  require  communities  to  act  in  the  matter,  nor  does  it 
provide  any  adequate  school  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
delinquents  if  brought  in.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  occupy  space  in  referring  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  act  has  remained  a  dead  letter  so  long  is,  of  itself, 
sufficient  reason  for  looking  for  some  more  practical  way  for 
enforcing  attendance  upon  the  schools. 

Feeling  that  such  a  search  involved  an  investigation  into  the 

O  O 

efforts  in  the  same  dhection  which  have  been  made  in  other 
countries  and  in  some  of  our  sister  states,  and  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  many  experienced  men,  before  any  very  valuable  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  reached,  and  being  unable  to  prosecute  such  an 
extended  inquuy  myself,  I  requested  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
and  successful  superintendents*  to  undertake  it  and  report  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  conclusions  to  me,  which  he  has 
done.  The  investigation  has  extended  through  several  months, 
and  has  been  broad  and  thorough.  It  is  probable  that  the  matter 
will  be  before  the  Legislature,  as  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents,  it  was  discussed 
at  length  and  a  committee  appointed  to  formulate  action  and 
present  it  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  repoid  referred  to,  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  valuable  information  upon  the  subject,  is  herewith 
transmitted  in  Exhibit  No.  16. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  : 

1.  There  should  be  a  provision  of  law  by  means  of  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  require  a  city  or  district  to  provide  adequate 
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school  accommodations  for  the  children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
th^  schools  or  forfeit  public  school  moneys. 

2.  There  should  be  a  provision  of  law  which  would  require 
private  schools  to  report  their  attendance  to  boards  of  education 
and  school  commissioners,  in  order  that  we  might  gain  exact 
information  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  attend  some  school. 

3.  The  school  age  should  be  changed.  It  is  now  the  period 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years.  The  limits  should  be  changed 
to  ages  within  which  the  State  would  require  children  to  attend 
some  school,  with  the  right  to  attend  until  twenty-one  years  old, 
as  at  present. 

4.  The  board  of  education  in  each  city  and  incorporated  village 
should  appoint  and  j)ay  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep 
a  complete  list  of  children  within  his  district  of  school  age,  and  to 
account  for  them. 

5.  Parents  and  guardians  should  be  held  responsible  for  send¬ 
ing  children  to  school.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they,  and  not  the 

children,  should  be  punished  enough  to  make  them  attend  to  the 

# 

matter.  If  children  are  incorrigible,  and  the  fact  is  established 
that  parents  cannot  control  them,  they  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  parents  and  cared  for.  If  parents  are  unable  to  suitably  clothe 
their  children  for  attending  school,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  either 
private  or  public  charity  should  be  invoked. 

6.  Special  schools  should  be  provided  for  incorrigible  cases. 
Institutions,  not  deemed  to  be  prisons,  should  be  provided  for  the 
detention  and  reformation  of  unruly  children  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stamp  them  as  criminals  and  destroy  them  for  life. 
Such  institutions  would  save  many.  The  sending  of  the  worst 
cases  to  them  would  deter  others  from  truancy.  This  is  the  system 
in  vogue  in  states  all  around  us,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  State 
can  avoid  entering  upon  it. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  take  hold  of,  but  it  cannot  safely  be 
ignored.  One  who  examines  the  figures  and  investigates  the 
matter  must  feel  aroused.  If  we  levy  a  general  tax  in  order  to 
provide  free  and  general  education,  upon  the  ground  that  the  future 
safety  of  the  State  requires  it,  how  specially  important  it  is  that  the 
children  of  depraved  or  shiftless  parents  shall  be  brought  within  its 
influences.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  subject  will  come  before 
the  Legislature  which  will  compare  in  importance  with  this  one. 
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What  Shall  be  Taught? 

What  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  is  a  question  of  no  small 
importance,  and  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  The  law  leaves  it 
to  each  locality  to  settle  for  itself.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  larger  places,  is  to  undertake  too  much.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  devolve  upon  the  public  schools 
to  put  into  a  child’s  head  all  that  he  will  ever  be  expected  to 
know.  It  is  useless  to  tax  the  memory  with  multitudinous  pieces  of 
mere  information,  no  matter  how  worthy  of  note  such  information 
may  be.  Of  course  some  facts  must  be  remembered,  but  the 
remembering  of  too  many  mere  facts  is  now  being  insisted  upon. 
It  is  better  to  create  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  supply  the  imple¬ 
ments  with  which  to  gain  it.  When  searched  out  through  effort, 
it  will  be  retained  without  difficulty.  The  fact  is,  that  the  manner 
in  which  school  education  is  started,  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  finished  out.  The  people  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  unwilling  that  the  State  should  foster  and  support  advanced 
education,  but  they  will  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  elementary  work,  well  knowing  that  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  that  the  masses  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  fundamentals 
than  that  the  few  shall  be  elaborately  topped  out  and  polished  off. 
If  school  work  is  not  well  commenced,  it  never  will  be  well  finished. 
More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  ever  come  into 
the  public  schools  never  get  beyond  the  study  of  the  elementary 
branches,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  schools  do  not 
accomplish  the  results  for  this  great  mass  of  pupils  which  they 
ought  to  produce.  A  wide-spread  feeling  usually  rests  upon  some 
foundation.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  State  which  is  spending  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  general  education,  can  well  afford  to 
enter  upon  a  full  inquiry  which  will  determine  whether  the  mass 
of  children  in  this  country  of  a  given  age  can  read  and  write  and 
spell  and  figure  as  well  as  the  mass  of  children  of  the  same  age  in  the 
monarchical  governments  of  Europe,  and  if  not,  why  not?  My  read¬ 
ing  and  observation,  confessedly  not  large,  raise  grave  doubts  upon 
this  question.  A  republican  State  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
doubts  about  such  a  question  as  this. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  year  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  as  a  regular  branch  of  public  school 
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work,  and  several  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Albany,  have 
undertaken  a  thorough  trial  of  the  experiment.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  a  wise  undertaking.  There  will  hardly  be 
two  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  industrial  training,  but  it  must 
be  demonstrated,  upon  actual  trial,  that  it  can  be  made  a  part  of 
our  common  school  work  with  advantage  to  pupils,  without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  old-fashioned  and  essential  work,  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  before  it  should  be  generally  taken  in  hand  by 
the  school  authorities.  The  experiments  which  have  been  entered 
upon  will  be  watched  with  much  interest.  The  test  will  be  a  severe 
one,  but  it  must  be  met  successfully,  by  a  trial  in  good  faith,  before 
the  already  over-full  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  should  every¬ 
where  be  opened  to  admit  what  is  commonly  called  industrial 
training. 

There  is  a  common  misapprehension  in  this  connection.  Manual 
training  need  not  be  confined  to  carpentry  work  with  boys,  or 
making  aprons  and  dresses  with  girls.  Free-hand  or  industrial 
drawing  may  train  the  hand  and  the  eye  more  effectually  than 
handling  a  saw  or  a  needle.  It  is  easily  taught ;  it  is  inexpensive 
and  it  is  practicable.  It  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  further 
manual  work.  Every  school  in  the  State  may  undertake  this  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  with  good  promise  of  excellent  results,  and  then 
safely  wait  for  the  verdict  of  those  who  are  further  experimenting 
upon  the  subject. 

The  schools  must  not  only  educate  the  mind  but  the  heart  as 
well.  Schools  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  good 
citizens.  Character  is  forming  while  the  intellectuality  is  being 
educated,  and  the  influence  of  the  schools  should  be  exercised  to 
form  and  shape  it  rightly.  We  have  had  much  discussion  in  this 
country  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  religious  exercises  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  these  must  be  omitted  because  of  the  likelihood  of 
their  being  used  for  the  propagation  of  sectarianism.  But  this 
must  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  all  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools.  On  the  contrary  there  should  be  a  strong  moral  influence 
exerted  at  all  times,  in  every  school-room,  which  will  go  continually 
to  the  sound  training  and  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
social  duties  and  obligations  of  life  and  for  the  responsibilities  of 
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citizenship  in  a  republic  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  law 
of  the  land.” 

There  is,  unfortunately,  but  little  done  to  stimulate  patriotism 
among  children  in  the  public  schools,  or  outside  of  them.  A  gen¬ 
eration  ago  it  was  common  to  use  the  masterpieces  of  our  national 
oratory  for  the  purposes  of  recitation  and  declamation  in  the 
schools,  and  the  resultant  influences  were  of  no  small  consequence  in 
arousing  and  cultivating  patriotic  ardor  in  the  rising  generation. 
Then  every  child  was  required  to  take  part  in  these  exercises. 
But  even  this  is  no  longer  common.  The  modern  fashion  is  to 
take  pupils  who  give  promise  of  special  success  as  orators  and 
readers  and  train  them  elaborately  for  show  upon  public  occasions. 
The  older  custom  might  be  revived  with  proflt.  The  setting  apart 
of  an  occasional  hour  for  exercises  which  would  lead  children  to 
revere  and  love  their  country,  and  the  requiring  of  every  child  to 
take  part  in  such  exercises,  is  a  thing  which  may  properly  and 
profitably  be  done  in  every  public  school. 

The  mission  of  the  public  schools  is  to  best  prepare  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  children  for  the  activities  of  life,  for  social 
and  industrial  relations,  and  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
under  such  a  government  as  ours.  The  few  must  not  be  favored 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  beginners  must  have  the  most 
care  and  the  best  work.  What  is  done  must  be  practicaL  A 
philosophy  is  of  small  use  unless  it  materializes.  Children  must 
be  evenly  educated  in  all  directions.  Just  what  shall  be  taught,  in 
detail,  must  depend  upon  what,  in  a  practical  way,  promotes  the  end 
for  which  the  schools  are  maintained  at  public  and  general  expense, 

The  Normal  Schools. 

The  Normal  schools  continue  to  grow  in  size  and  strength,  and 
to  improve  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  performed.  I 
am  confident  that  this  remark  is  true,  not  only  of  the  system  gener¬ 
ally,  but  also  of  each  one  of  the  nine  schools.  They  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  State 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  them,  and  they  are  gradually 
confining  themselves  more  and  more  closely  to  their  legitimate 
work,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

During  the  year  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  have,  at 
their  conferences,  adopted  a.  uniform  course  of  study  which  vdll 
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soon  be  in  general  operation,  and  a  uniform  entrance  examination 
for  all  of  the  schools  has  also  been  established,  the  question  papers 
being  prepared  and  issued  from  this  Department.  This  furnishes 
an  instrument  with  which  to  prevent  the  Normal  schools  from  doing 
so  much  foundation  work  which  can  as  well  be  performed  by  local 
schools. 

Some  arrangement  ought  to  be  perfected  for  holding  examina¬ 
tions  of  candidates  who  wish  to  enter  the  Normal  schools  at  or 
near  their  homes,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  subjected  to  the 
ti'ouble,  expense  and  humiliation  of  going  a  considerable  distance 
to  try  the  examination,  and  in  some  cases  failing  to  accomplish 
it.  It  could  easily  be  arranged,  by  providing  that  candidates 
appointed  to  the  Normal  schools  should  be  admitted  upon  passing 
a  specified  grade  in  the  commissioners’  uniform  examinations  for 
teachers’  certificates,  if  it  was  not  for  the  provision  in  the  law  that 
applicants  should  be  subject,  before  admission,  to  a  j^reliminary 
examination  before  such  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  as  should  be 
designated  by  the  local  board  for  that  purpose.”  The  schools 
have  for  some  time  earnestly  desired  a  modification  of  this 
profusion  because  of  this  and  other  obvious  considerations,  and  it 
might,  with  advantage,  both  to  the  candidates  and  the  schools,  be 
so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  admission  of  candidates  upon  such 
other  evidences  of  proficiency  as  should  be  determined  by  the 
local  boards  and  the  Superintendent. 

I  Oneonta  Normal  School. 

Chapter  374  of  the  Laws  of  1887  provided  for  th-:  establishing 
of  a  new  Normal  school  at  the  village  of  Oneonta,  Otsego  county. 
The  citizens  of  that  village  offered  the  commissioners  authorized 
by  law  to  approve  and  accept  a  site,  their  choice  of  several  very 
eligible  sites  within  the  ^ullage  limits.  A  very  choice  one,  em¬ 
bracing  ten  acres,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  upon  the 
eastern  border  of  the  ^ullage,  was  finally  accepted,  and  has  since 
been  conveyed  to  the  State.  The  village  of  Oneonta  has  also 
agreed  to  do  the  necessary  grading,  construct  roads  and  flag  walks 
to  and  around  the  plot,  lay  proper  sewers  and  water  pipes  up  to 
the  same,  and  to  maintain  such  roads,  walks,  sewers,  etc.,  in  good 
condition  forever.  The  following  local  board  has  been  appointed, 
viz.:  Hon.  Frank  B.  Arnold,  Unadilla ;  Hon.  James  Stewart, 
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Oneonta;  George  I.  Wilbur,  Oneonta;  Hon.  Walter  L.  Brown, 
Oneonta  ;  Eugene  Raymond,  Oneonta  ;  Willard  E.  Yager,  Oneonta  ; 
Reuben  Reynolds,  Oneonta ;  William  H.  Morris,  Oneonta ;  C.  D. 
Hammond,  Albany ;  Frederick  A.  Mead,  Albany ;  Samuel  M. 
Tburber,  East  Worcester. 

Architects’  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  a 
building,  but  the  erection  of  the  same  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 
The  sum  of  $45,000,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  building,  is 
inadequate  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  it  seems 
better  to  say  so  before  beginning  building  operations.  A  flimsy 
building,  which  will  always  be  discreditable  to  the  State,  and  which 
will  cost  more  in  a  few  years  to  keep  in  repair  than  a  good  build¬ 
ing  will  cost  now,  can  be  erected,  but  that  is  manifestly  unwise.  A 
small  structure,  which  will  have  to  be  extended,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  all  of  the  other  schools,  can  also  be  built,  but  the  interests 
of  the  State  will  not  be  subserved  by  such  a  course.  The  plans 
which  have  been  prepared,  call  for  a  building  which  will  cost  nearly 
or  quite  $100,000.  It  is  none  too  large,  nor  is  there  any  costly 
work  about  it  which  ought  to  be  omitted,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge.  The  money  can  be  expended  to  better  advantage  if  appro¬ 
priated  or  pledged  now,  and  I  have  concluded  to  support  the 
application  which  will  be  made  by  the  local  board  for  an  increase 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  sum  indicated. 

Appropriations  for  Normal  Schools. 

Prior  to  1887,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  sum  of  $18,000  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  Normal 
schools.  Realizing  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  were  widely  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  Legislature  last  year  gave  to  each  the  sum  of  $15,000, 
and  then  appropriated  the  gross  sum  of  $27,000  to  be  divided 
between  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mileage  paid  and  the 
average  attendance  of  Normal  pupils.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 
not  a  sound  basis  for  appropriations.  It  promotes  rivalries,  and 
strengthens  a  disposition,  too  common  already,  to  receive  and  count 
as  Normal  pupils  persons  who  will  never  enter  the  teaching  service 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  better  to  determine  upon  the  facts  sub¬ 
mitted  in  each  case,  what  amount  each  school  needs,  and  to  make 
the  appropriations  accordingly.  Having  this  in  view,  I  have 
requested  each  local  board  to  furnish  an  itemized  estimate  of  the 
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necessary  expenses  for  maintenance  during  the  coming  year,  and 
the  same  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  several  schools  which 
are  herewith  transmitted,  and  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  3. 

Other  Normal  Work. 

In  popular  estimation  the  Normal  schools  do  not  receive  credit 
for  a  very  considerable  work  which  they  perform.  They  are  too 
commonly  judged  only  by  the  number  of  their  graduates,  when  they 
train  many  more  who  attend  for  a  term  or  a  year,  but  cannot  afford 
the  time  and  expense  essential  to  graduation.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  too,  that  these  persons  are  under  the  greater  necessity  for 
earning  a  living,  and  make  the  most  devoted  and  successful  teachers. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Normal  schools 
do  not,  and  cannot  train  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  We  might  double  the  number  of 
Normal  schools  in  the  State  and  even  then  they  could  not  half  meet 
the  demands  for  trained  teachers.  Furthermore,  it  might  as  well 
be  appreciated  once  for  all,  that  young  men  and  women  of  slender 
means  cannot  or  will  not  suffer  the  expense  of  going  away  from 
home  and  attending  for  two  years  upon  the  instruction  of  a  Normal 
school,  when  the  onlv  return  for  the  investment  will  be  fhe  chance 
for  employment  in  a  country  district  at  perhaps  three  or  five 
dollars  per  week,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  a  single  term,  or  certainly  when  a  new  trustee  is  elected  at 
the  next  annual  school  meeting.  They  can  get  certificates  more 
cheaply  and  easily,  which  will  answer  their  purposes  as  well. 

And  yet,  the  further  fact  remains  that  substantial  progress  in  the 
rural  school  districts  cannot  reasonablv  be  expected  without  the 

ft/  ^ 

development  of  a  feasible  plan  for  placing  some  Normal  training 
within  the  reach  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  those  districts,  and 
of  licensing  them  only  after  they  have  taken  such  training. 

The  training  classes  in  the  union  schools  and  academies  are 
doing  something  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation  ;  they  may, 
unquestionably,  be  made  to  do  very  much  more,  and  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  utilizing  them  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  direction  sug¬ 
gested.  To  do  this,  they  must  do  normal  work  for  its  sake  alone. 
Classes  must  not  be  improvised  for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  appropriation.  There  must  be  a  certainty  that  the 
instructors  are  experienced  and  qualified  for  method  work.  The 
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course  of  study  should  be  uniform  and  should  be  confined  to 
methods  and  embrace  some  actual  practice.  Pupils  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  class  except  upon  an  approved  guaranty  of  their 
purpose  to  teach,  and  then  only  after  being  well  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.  Upon  completing  the  course,  the 
class  should  be  examined  by  the  school  commissioner  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  uniform  examination  for  teachers’  certificates,  and  pupils  who 
can  pass  it,  should  be  given,  not  testimonials,  but  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  system  should  be  so  organized  that  it  'will  be  in  full 
sympathy  and  accord  with  the  Normal  schools,  and  it  should  also  be 
so  arranged  that  persons  intending  to  teach  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
such  a  course  of  professional  training. 

The  curriculum  of  the  union  schools  and  academies  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prepare  and  supply  candidates,  desiring  to  teach,  to 
the  Normal  schools  and  the  training  classes,  and  these  agencies 
should  confine  themselves  to  normal  work.  Then,  persons  desir¬ 
ing  a  full  course  in  method  work,  who  expect  to  make  teaching 
their  life-work  and  want  to  gain  a  life-diploma  and  can  afi*ord  the 
expense,  would  go  to  the  Normal  schools,  and  persons  less  ambi¬ 
tious,  or  less  able,  would  go  into  the  training  class  and  there  receive 
instruction  which  would  go  some  way  to  qualify  them  for  work  in 
the  smaller  schools. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  normal  system,  well  organized  and  arranged,  the  parts 
of  which  are  well  fitted  to  each  other. 

Teachers’  'Certificates. 

Before  a  person  can  teach  in  a  public  school,  his  qualifications 
for  such  service  must  be  certified  by  some  lawful  authority.  There 
are  three  classes  of  authority  competent  to  give  such  certificates, 
viz:  First,  the  State  Superintendent;  second,  the  Normal  schools, 
and  third,  the  school  commissioners  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
local  boards  of  education  or  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities. 
The  Superintendent  is,  by  law,  prevented  from  granting  a  certificate 
except  upon  an  examination  of  the  applicant,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  grants  one  except  to  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  regular  annual  examination  for  State  certificates,  an 
examination  which  is  open  only  to  candidates  of  at  least  two  years’ 
experience  as  teachers,  and  is  the  most  extended  and  exacting  ever 
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held  in  the  State.  The  Normal  school  certificates  or  diplomas  are 
granted  only  after  a  two  years’  course  of  training.  The  boards  of 
education,  or  the  superintendents  in  the  cities  and  the  school  com¬ 
missioners  in  the  country,  certify  the  qualification  of  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State,  and  their  action  in 
doing  so  is  ordinarily  subject  to  no  regulation  as  to  examinations. 
The  statute  provides  that  “  commissioners  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,”  but  the  Superintendent  has 
never  heretofore  given  direction  in  the  premises. 

For  several  years  the  loose  and  indiscriminate  issuance  of 
certificates,  by  local  officers,  has  been  the  source  of  earnest  solici¬ 
tude  and  discussion  by  the  progressive  school  workers  of  the  State, 
until  educational  sentiment  has  very  generally  crystallized  in  favor 
of  a  public,  uniform  examination,  upon  question  papers  prepared 
by  the  State  Department,  the  answer  papers  to  be  returned  to,  and 
marked  at  the  Department,  in  substantially  the  same  way  that  the 
Regents’  examinations  are  now  conducted.  During  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  a  comprehensive  measure,  designed  to  establish 
such  a  system,  passed  both  houses,  but  failed  to  become  a  law  for 
want  of  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  pendency  of  this 
measure  attracted  very  general  attention,  and  aroused  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matters  to  which  it  related,  and  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  arrest,  among  the  people  and  in  the  press,  which  has 
been  productive  of  very  consequential  results. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  in  July  last, 
action  was  unanimously  taken  suggesting  that  the  school  commis¬ 
sioners  request  the  Department  to  supply  the  question  papers,  and 
agree  to  issue  no  certificates  except  upon  regular  examinations 
conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  writing.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion, 
sixty-five  commissioners  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  promptly 
preferred  the  request,  and  entered  into  the  agreement,  and  from 
the  first  of  September  the  question  papers  have  been  supplied 
at  the  first  of  each  month  from  the  Department.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed,  the  experiment  has  resulted  successfully,  and  without 
friction  or  embarrassment,  wherever  tried  in  good  faith. 

Experience  has  of  course  shown  the  advisability,  and  indicated 
the  features  of  a  more  perfect  plan,  which  has  been  arranged  and 
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submitted  to  the  commissioners  whose  terms  of  office  commenced 
on  the  fii’st  day  of  January,  1888.  They  have  been  left  free  to 
adopt  it  or  not,  but  over  eighty  have  asked  for  the  question  papers 
and  signified  their  readiness  to  enter  upon  the  system,  and  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  governing  it. 

New  forms  of  certificates  have  been  prescribed  for  the  districts 
entering  upon  the  uniform  examination  system.  Three  grades  of 
certificates  are  provided  as  heretofore,  but  the  length  of  time 
which  they  have  to  run  has  been  changed.  The  new  first  grade 
certificate  vdll  be  good  for  five  years,  the  second  grade  for  two 
years,  and  the  third  grade  for  six  months. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  will  be  required  to 
pass  an  oral  examination  in  reading  and  a  wudtten  examination  in 
arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  grammar,  orthogi’aphy,  pen¬ 
manship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  Candidates  for  certificates 
of  the  second  grade  will  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in 
reading,  and  a  witten  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for 
certificates  of  the  third  grade,  also  in  American  history,  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  current  topics,  and  elementary  drawing  from  copies  and 
from  objects.  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  written  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for 
a  certificate  of  the  second  grade,  with  exception  of  reading  ;  also  in 
algebra,  book-keeping,  elements  of  physics,  methods  and  school 
law. 

The  third  grade  certificate  cannot  be  issued  to  the  same  person 
more  than  twice.  It  is  only  intended  for  beginners.  The  second 
gi*ade  certificate  can  only  be  renewed  upon  reexamination.  The 
first  grade  may  be  renewed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner, 
without  reexamination.  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  second 
and  third  grades  monthly,  and  will  be  concluded  in  one  day. 
Examinations  for  the  first  grade  will  be  held  twice  each  year,  in 
March  and  August,  and  continue  two  days.  The  manifest  purpose 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  require  teachers  to  work  up  into  the 
highest  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  certificates,  commissioners  are  allowed 
to  issue,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  a  temporary  permit  to  teach, 
good  for  six  weeks,  which  will  suffice  until  after  the  next  regular 
monthly  examination. 
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The  examinations  must  be  conducted,  at  least  in  part,  in  writing, 
and  the  answer  papers  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  commissioner, 
subject  to  the  order  -  of  the  State  Department.  The  standards 
which  must  be  attained  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  are  fixed  in 
the  regulations.  The  commissioner  is  at  liberty  to  extend  the 
examination  beyond  that  prescribed  by  the  Department  if  he 
chooses.  He  may  also  put  his  standards  higher  than  those  fixed 
by  the  Department.  He  may  refuse  to  issue  a  certificate  at  any 
time.  But  he  cannot  hold  a  less  severe  examination,  nor  can  he 
lower  the  standards.  The  general  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  fix 
minimum  standards  of  qualifications  which  all  must  certainly 
attain  who  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

Certificates  are  supplied  to  commissioners  by  the  Department. 
They  show  upon  their  face  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination 
under  which  they  were  granted,  and  specifically  indicate  the  stand¬ 
ing  attained  by  the  holder  in  each  study  covered  by  the  examination. 

There  has  heretofore  been  no  general  arrangement  for  keeping  a 
record  of  certificates  issued  by  commissioners,  and  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  outstand¬ 
ing  certificates.  Blank  books  for  registering  all  the  certificates 
issued  and  indicating  the  age,  experience,  standing,  etc.,  of  the 
holders  have  now  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to  commissioners 
to  commence  such  a  record  on  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Such  record  is  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  to  be  transmitted  by  the  commissioner  to  his  successor 
in  office. 

State  Certificates. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  State  certificates  are  held 
annually.  The  examination  in  1887  was  upon  the  23d,  24th,  25th 
and  26th  of  August,  at  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Newburgh,  New  York,  Plattsburgh,  Bo  Chester,  Salamanca,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Utica  and  Watertown.  None  but  teachers  of  at  least  two 
years’  experience  are  eligible  to  try  the  examination.  It  is  inten¬ 
tionally  made  sufficiently  severe  to  render  the  certificate,  which  is 
good  for  life,  of  at  least  the  value  of  a  Normal  school  diploma. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  severe  a  test  as  to  deter  any  ambitious  teacher  from 
trying  it.  The  number  of  places  of  holding  the  examination  was 
considerably  increased  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  better  meeting 
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the  convenience  of  candidates  and  of  inducing  a  larger  number  to 
try  for  the  certificate.  The  number  'will  be  still  further  enlarged 
at  the  next  examination.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  an  examination 
'will  be  held  at  any  j)oint  where  there  is  assurance  that  as  many  as 
ten  candidates  will  present  themselves.  It  is  reasoned  that  the 
more  of  these  life  certificates  there  are  scattered  over  the  State 
the  more  good  agents  will  there  be  to  represent  and  extend 
educational  interests  among  the  people. 

There  were  180  candidates  in  the  classes  examined  in  1887, 
which  shows  a  large  increase  over  any  previous  year.  Forty 
State  certificates  were  granted.  Statistical  tables  and  circulars 
gi-vung  full  details  relating  to  this  subject,  with  list  of  all  certificates 
granted  since  1875,  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  10. 

College  Graduates  as  Teachers. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  some  concession  should  be  made  to 
the  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  who  become  teachers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  these  higher  institutions 
of  learning  the  science  of  teaching  is  now  made  a  regular  study, 
and  yet  their  graduates  have  to  apply  to  school  commissioners  for 
licenses,  perhaps  after  having  taught  many  years.  It  would  seem 
proper  that,  at  least  after  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  had 
taught  three  years  successfully,  he  should,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  be  granted  a  “  college  graduate’s  cer¬ 
tificate  ”  without  examination,  which  should  authorize  him  to 
teach  any  common  school  in  the  State  for  life,  unless  sooner 
revoked  for  cause. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Eighty-nine  teachers’  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year. 
Of  this  number,  fifty-nine  were  district  institutes,  thirteen  were 
held  in  counties  having  but  one  school  commissioner  district  each, 
one  was  held  for  the  teachers  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and  nine¬ 
teen  were  county  institutes.  There  was  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  14,818  teachers,  the  average  attendance  being  13,274,  or  nearly 
ninety  per  cent.  The  aggregate  attendance  is  considerably  less 
than  shown  in  the  pre'vdous  year,  but  this  falling  off  is  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  difference  in  methods  of  registration.  It  has 
heretofore  been  customary  in  reporting  the  attendance  at  institutes 
to  register  all  persons  who  attended,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
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actual  teachers  or  casual  visitors,  and  regardless  of  the  length  of 
time  they  were  present.  The  regulations  adopted  during  the  past 
year  provided  only  for  the  registration  of  actual  teachers  or  of  those 
who  intended  to  teach,  and  no  registrations  were  made,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  after  the  opening  of  the  second  day  of  the  institute. 
All  persons  interested  in  the  work  have  been  welcome  visitors,  but 
liave  not  been  permitted  to  swell  the  registry.  In  1886,  with  an  aggi’e- 
gate  attendance  of  17,735,  the  average  attendance  was  only  14,925,  or 
about  eighty-four  per  cent.  The  regulations  adopted  last  year, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  attendance  certificate,  which  certifies 
to  trustees  the  number  of  days’  attendance  to  which  a  teacher  is 
entitled  in  the  settlement  of  wages,  have  worked  a  speedy  reform. 
Teachers  have  been  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  the  direction  of  closer  attention, 
more  effective  work  and  far  better  results. 

Referring  to  recommendations  suggested  a  year  ago,  the 
following  observations  seem  clearly  warranted; 

1.  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  over  the  county  institute.  Closer  and  better  work  has  been 
done,  teachers  have  been  more  directly  benefited,  conductors  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  more  satisfactory  results,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  interested  is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  smaller 
institutes.  The  written  reports  of  commissioners  express  great 
satisfaction  with  institute  work  under  the  new  plan,  and  county 
institutes,  unless  properly  graded  and  classified,  an  extremely  difii- 
cult  thing  to  do,  must  be  abandoned.  The  unavoidable  delay  in 
assembling  large  bodies  of  teachers  at  stated  hours,  and  the  lack  of 
accommodations  reported  in  many  cases,  justify  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  district  plan. 

2.  At  every  institute  held  a  carefully  prepared  programme, 
arranged  and  supplied  to  teachers  in  advance,  has  been  carried 
out  with  gratifying  results.  The  greater  the  care  bestowed  upon 
this  programme,  and  the  more  time  allowed  for  preparation,  the 
more  rounded  and  satisfactory  has  been  the  institute  work.  In 
one  case  an  elaborate  syllabus  of  the  work,  giving  the  closest 
details  under  the  different  -subjects,  was  prepared  with  great  care 
and  good  judgment,  and  faithfully  carried  out.  The  effect  has 
been  excellent.  It  has  aroused  teachers  and  commissioners  to  the 
necessity  of  more  careful  preparation  in  the  direction  of  institute 
instruction.  One  thing  that  has  long  been  wanting  in  our  work  is 
a  course  of  study  for  institutes  which  teachers  may  examine 
before  the  work  is  begun,  and  which  shall  point  out  to  them  in 
advance  the  directions  in  whicli  they  may  profitably  make  investi¬ 
gation.  The  institute  conductors  have  been  requested  to  con¬ 
sider,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  preparation  of  a  complete  plan 
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which  may  be  made  applicable  to  institute  work  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  the  definite  purjDOse  to  pro'vdde  for  the  best  institute 
work  that  can  be  done,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  outlined 
will  help  to  gain  this  end. 

3.  Opposition  to  teachers’  institutes  is  manifestly  lessening. 
Very  few  objections  are  now  made,  either  by  teachers,  trustees  or 
patrons.  There  are  isolated  cases  where  trustees,  or  boards  of 
education,  have  refused  to  close  their  schools  during  institute 
week,  but  those  responsible  for  this  refusal  hardly  realize  the 
penalties  to  which  they  render  themselves  and  their  districts  liable, 
by  their  action.  The  law  on  this  point  is  plain  and  direct.  It 
says  that  schools  shall  be  closed  during  the  session  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  There  is  no  alternative  except  to  close  the  schools,  and  a 
failure  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  law  which  cannot  go  unnoticed. 
Many  prominent  educators,  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
criticise  the  institute  and  its  work,  have  become  now  not  onlv 
earnest  advocates  of  the  system,  but  active  workers  in  it,  contrib¬ 
uting  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  which  has  been  attained. 
Many  of  the  larger  schools,  including  teachers  and  boards  of 
education,  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  institutes,  and  have 
carefully  studied  their  effect  upon  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 
Investigation  in  this  direction  has  produced  great  good. 

4.  The  pronounced  success  of  the  institute  is  largely  due  to  the 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  institute  conductors.  They  have 
been  untiring  in  them  devotion  to  their  work,  and  the  results  of 
their  labors  have  been  freely  commended  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  principals  of  the  Normal  schools  have  also  contributed  gi'eatly 
to  this  success  by  promptly  responding  to  calls  for  assistance.  To 
many  of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  Normal  schools,  and 
to  the  principals  of  union  schools  throughout  the  State,  the 
Department  acknowledges  its  obligations  for  the  earnest  manner  in 
which  they  have  united  in  every  effort  to  make  the  institute  suc¬ 
cessful.  Through  all  these  influences  working  in  entire  harmony 
with  each  other,  the  institute  has  become,  not  a  place  for  recreation 
and  amusement,  but  for  diligent  study  and  preparation  in  “  that 
dmne  and  beautiful  thing  called  teaching.”  There  are  two  classes 
of  teachers  who  have  found  benefit  at  these  educational  gatherings — 
the  teachers  with  experience  and  the  teachers  without  expe¬ 
rience.  The  former  have  aided  themselves  in  aiding  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  have  gained  confidence  and  courage  in  them  work, 
which  they  have  carried  into  their  school  work. 

5.  As  already  stated,  the  institute  is  the  only  knovm  means  of 
keeping  our  teachers  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  the  intention  to 
make  them  profitable  to  all,  and  an  important  feature  of  our  school 
system,  and  to  enlist  all  educational  workers  and  thinkers  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  worth  far  more  than  they  cost.  But  one 
institute  will  be  held  in  a  district  during  the  year,  and  the  time 
will  be  so  fixed  as  to  interfere  the  least  with  the  operations  of  the 
larger  schools.  Experienced  local  teachers  will  be  imdted  to  take 
active  part  in  the  work,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make 
teachers’  institutes  attractive  and  profitable  to  earnest  educators. 
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Tlie  reports  of  institute  conductors,  with  full  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  concerning  the  work  of  the  year,  together  with  instructions 
to  school  commissioners,  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  5. 

State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University. 

Chapter  291  of  the  Laws  of  1887  worked  a  complete  change  in  the 
manner  of  filling  the  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University. 
Heretofore  not  more  than  half  of  these  scholarships  have  been 
utilized,  but  under  the  system  set  in  operation  last  winter,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  students,  one  for  each  assembly  district, 
entered  the  university  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  It 
will  be  alike  surprising  and  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
learn  that  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  receiving  appoint¬ 
ments  and  trying  the  entrance  examination  at  the  university,  but 
three  failed  to  pass  the  same.  This  fact  unquestionably  speaks 
well  for  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Public  examinations  were  held  in  each  county,  upon  the  fourth 
day  of  June  last,  as  provided  by  law.  This  examination  came  so 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
as  general  notice  of,  or  to  make  as  full  preparation  for  it  as  will 
be  the  case  hereafter,  but  candidates  presented  themselves  in  most 
counties.  Where  vacancies  arose  they  were  filled  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  following  manner.  The  examination  papers  of  the 
candidate  standing  highest  in  the  order  of  merit  in  each  county 
(after  the  appointments  to  which  that  county  was  entitled  had 
been  made)  were  classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit, 
placing  the  one  of  the  highest  standing  at  the  top.  Candidates  were 
appointed  from  the  list  thus  arranged,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  appeared,  until  the  list  was  exhausted.  Then  a  second 
list  of  candidates  standing  next  highest  in  each  county,  was 
similarly  arranged,  from  which  appointments  were  made  in  regular 
order.  This  was  continued  until  the  vacancies  were  all  filled.  In 
this  way  the  most  deserving  were  appointed  and  the  appointments 
were  equitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the  State. 

Architects’  Plans  for  School-Houses. 

Chapter  675  of  the  Laws  of  1887  directed  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  to  secure  and  publish  the  most  improved  designs  for  school- 
houses  to  cost  from  $600  to  $10,000,  to  accompany  them  with 
appropriate  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  building  with  reference  to 
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heating,  ventilating,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  then  to  publish  for  gratui¬ 
tous  distribution.  In  carrying  out  this  direction,  I  invited  compe¬ 
tition  among  architects  and  secured  the  presentation  of  fifty-eight 
different  designs  distributed  in  six  classes.  The  follo^dng  gentle¬ 
men  were  invited  to  determine  upon  the  most  meritorious  designs, 
viz. :  Ex-State  Superintendent  William  B.  Buggies,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Kimball,  President  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association;  Superin¬ 
tendent  Charles  E.  Gorton,  President  of  the  State  Council  of  Super¬ 
intendents  ;  Principal  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School; 
Dr.  George  A.  Bacon,  representing  the  Associated  Academic  Prin¬ 
cipals;  Willis  B.  Hall,  School  Commissioner  of  the  second  district 
of  Chenango  county,  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Puller,  architect,  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  Their  report  has  been  presented  and  is  herewith 
transmitted.  Very  excellent  results  were  secured,  although  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee,  under  the 
terms  of  the  competition,  to  make  any  award  in  two  of  the  classes. 
The  persons  who  presented  the  most  meritorious  designs  are 
William  P.  Appleyard  and  Edwyn  A  Bowd,  of  Lansing,  Mich. ; 
John  B.  Church,  of  Bochester,  N.  T. ;  J.  C.  A.  Heriot  and  Corliss 
McKinney,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  B.  Briggs,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  John  Cox,  Jr.,  and  C.  Powell  Karr,  New  York  city;  Feni- 
more  C.  Bates,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Proudfoot  &  Bird,  Wichita, 
Kansas.  The  most  artistic  and  perfect  designs  will  be  published 
as  early  as  practicable,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  movement,  the  coming  years  will  witness  a  gi’eatly 
improved  class  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  new  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  edited  under  my  general 
supervision  by  Mr.  James  E.  Kirk,  for  several  years  the  law  clerk 
in  this  Department,  has  been  prepared  during  the  past  year,  and  is 
now  in  press.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  general 
demand  for  a  more  comprehensive  compilation  and  annotation  of 
the  School  Laws  of  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  of  1887  made 
provision  for  the  distribution  of  one  copy  to  each  school  district. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  Lvo  objects  have  been  sought 
after  :  First,  that  it  should  contain  the  laws,  with  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  State  Superintendents  to  date,  and,  second,  that  the 
arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  enable  each  and  every  subject  to 
be  more  readily  found  and  understood.  With  these  objects  in 
view,  the  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  with  contents  as  follows : 
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Part  I.  Contains  all  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  applying 
to  common  schools,  presented  in  compact  form. 

Part  II.  Each  principal  subject  embraced  in  the  school  laws  is 
here  treated  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  To  illustrate,  the  chapters  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  “Appeals”  coming  first.  Everything 
upon  the  subject  of  appeals  is  systematically  arranged  and 
contained  in  this  chapter,  including  the  statutes  and  decisions 
upon  the  subject,  full  and  complete  annotations,  forms  and  rules 
of  practice. 

Part  III.  Relates  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  Cornell  University. 

Part  IV.  Contains  decisions  of  State  Superintendents  to  January 
1,  1888. 

Part  V.  Contains  all  the  special  school  acts  applying  to  cities, 
villages  and  separate  school  districts. 

The  work  makes  a  volume  of  1,100  pages,  and  has  been  almost 
entirely  rewritten  at  great  labor.  I  am  confident  that  the  work  has 
been  well  perforined  and  will  have  the  general  approval  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  business  details  of  school  administration.  The 
issuance  of  this  volume  from  the  press  will  be  an  important  step 
in  the  general  plan  outlined  a  year  ago,  for  putting  the  School  Law 
of  the  State  in  such  form  as  to  render  it  available  to  all  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  person,  after  fair  investigation,  to 
understand  it. 

Indian  Reservations. 

We  have  been  trying  to  do  something  more  than  usual  in  the 
schools  upon  the  Indian  Reservations.  The  schools  have  been 
kept  open  through  regular  terms  and  during  regular  hours  each 
day.  The  appropriation  made  last  year  has  been  applied  to  the 
thorough  repair  of  the  thirteen  school-houses  on  the  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  Reservatioois,  and  three  new  buildings  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  dilapidated  structures.  The  teachers  employed  are 
certainly  as  well  qualified  as  the  average  in  our  rural  schools. 
Books,  maps,  slates  and  all  of  the  appliances  of  school  work  are 
supplied,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  make  headway  in  civil¬ 
izing  the  unfortunate  creatures  upon  the  eight  reservations. 

But  the  work  is  not  very  promising.  After  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  of  the  subject  I  have  formed  the  opinion  that 
to  prepare  Indian  children  for  citizenship,  something  more  than 
day  schools  are  necessary.  That  they  have  natural  qualities  and 
characteristics  which  are  capable  of  being  trained,  the  results 
v/hich  I  have  witnessed  at  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  orphan  Indian 
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children,  abundantly  prove.  The  work  there  is  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  children  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  orphans  and 
remain  in  the  institution  continually.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
entire  control  over  them,  to  wash  and  comb  and  dress,  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  teach  them,  before  lasting  good  will  follow.  Upon  the 
reservations  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  schools.  Parents 
are  commonly  indifferent  and  frequently  opposed  to  their  going  to 
school,  for  the  reason  that  the  more  they  get  of  the  white  man’s 
education  the  more  danger  there  is  of  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
vestige  of-  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
wretched  home  influences  more  than  counterbalance  the  work  of 
the  dav  schools. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  State  has  an  “  Indian  problem  ”  upon  its 
hands  of  no  small  importance,  and  one  which,  being  examined  into, 
becomes  decidedly  interesting.  The  passage  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  “Dawes  bill”  in  Congress,  providing  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  dissolution  of  the  great  tribes  in  the  West,  for  the  apportion¬ 
ment  and  conveyance  of  their  lands  to  them  in  severalty,  and  for 
making  citizens  of  them,  ought  to  force  seriously  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion  the  question  whether  it  is  not  advisable  that  similar  action 
should  be  taken  concerning  the  remnant  tribes  in  this  State.  I 
apprehend  that  no  one  cognizant  of  the  facts  will  deny  that  some- 
thin<^,  and  something  radical  and  effective  ought  to  be  done. 

What  are  the  facts?  There  are  eight  reservations,  covering 
more  than  125,000  acres  of  land,  as  tillable  and  beautiful  as  any  in 
the  State.  Not  an  acre  in  a  hundred  is  cultivated.  Upon  each 
reservation  there  is  a  tribal  organization  which  assumes  to  allot 
lands  and  to  remove  settlers  at  vdll,  so  that  no  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  are  possible.  In  numbers  they  are  increasing  rather  than 
dwindling  away.  The  reservations  are  nests  of  uncontrolled  \dce, 
where  wedlock  is  commonly  treated  with  indifference,  where  super¬ 
stition  reigns  supreme,  and  where  impure  ceremonies  are  practiced 
by  pagans  with  an  attendance  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  where 
there  is  no  law  to  protect  one  or  punish  another ;  where  the  pre¬ 
vailing  social  and  industrial  state  is  one  of  chronic  barbarism,  and 
where  the  English  language  is  not  known  or  spoken  by  the  Avomen 
and  children,  and  by  only  a  part  of  the  men.  All  this  is  in  the 
heart  of  our  orderly  and  Christian  State. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  When  anything 
is  done  it  should  be  something  eftectual ;  just  what  that  something  , 
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should  be  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  a  moment.  The  exact  status  of 
the  reservation  land  titles  involves  a  good  deal  of  history,  and 
raises  law  questions  of  no  little  difficulty ;  but  still  that  can  be 
investigated  and  determined.  The  State  is  undoubtedly  bound  by 
treaties  formerly  entered  into ;  but  when  treaties  perpetuate 
barbarism  and  protect  vice,  they  should  be  broken.  These  people 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  equals ;  they  are  unfortunates ;  they 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  themselves  ;  thev  are  the  children  of 
the  State.  They  should  be  given  all  that  belongs  to  them,  in  full 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over  ;  treaty  obligations  should 
be  fulfilled  roundly,  in  equivalents  if  not  in  kind ;  but  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  should  not  forever  protect  Paganism  in  saying  to  Christian 
civilization,  “Thus  far  only  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.” 

I  have  referred  to  this  subject  with  some  particularity  because  I 
have  come  to  see  and  appreciate  its  importance,  and  in  the  hope 
that  I  could  secure  for  it  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Investi¬ 
gation  should  be  made ;  action  should  be  taken,  which  will  be  just 
if  not  generous,  to  the  tribes,  and  to  every  member  of  them,  but 
-which  will  result  finally  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  reservation 
system,  and  in  the  absorption  of  these  wards  into  the  c^+izenship 
of  the  State. 

State  Educational  Conventions. 

As  the  law  now  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  all  school  districts,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  transmit  for  publication  therein,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  such  of  the  State  educational  conventions  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  procure  for  the  purpose.  The  meeting  of  the  State 
convention  of  commissioners  was  held  at  Syracuse,  January 
eighteenth.  The  State  teachers  association  met  at  Elizabethtown, 
July  fifth.  The  council  of  superintendents  met  at  Rochester,  Novem¬ 
ber  seventeenth.  The  association  of  secondary  principals  convened 
at  Syracuse,  December  twenty-seventh.  These  conventions  were 
all  well  attended  and  proved  highly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Educational  Exhibit. 

Liberal  and  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  during  the 
year  to  the  Educational  Exhibit  of  this  Department,  referred  to  in 
the  report  last  year,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  fully  explained  in 
Exhibit  No.  17.  We  are  embarrassed,  however,  by  a  lack  of  room 
and  facilities  to  properly  display  the  exhibits  received.  I  am 
confident  that  if  suitable  accommodations  can  be  furnished,  this 
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exhibit  can  be  made  highly  creditable  to  the  State  and  to  those 
who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  it,  and  one  which  in  a  large 
measure  will  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  State  expends  nearly  $300,000  annually  upon  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  in  institutions  which  are 
authorized  to  receive  them.  These  institutions  are  not  State  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  by 
private  philanthropy  and  enterprise,  and  the  State  pays  at  the  rate 
of  $250  per  year  for  each  pupil  sent  to  them  upon  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Appointments 
are  made  and  extended  with  as  much  care  as  can  well  be  exercised, 
and  only  upon  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  appointees  are  of  the 
classes  intended  by  law  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  statutes, 
and  only  upon  the  certificate  of  the  institutions  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  instructed. 

The  law’s  governing  appointments  are  considerably  mixed  by 
reason  of  frequent  amendments.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
appointees  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  three  years  immediately  prior  to  appointment.  They 
are  appointed  for  five  years,  which  may  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  except  that  a  limited  number  may  be  appointed 
to  what  is  called  a  “  high  class  ”  for  a  still  further  period  of  three 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  appointees  must  be  over  eight  and 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  show  three  years’  residence, 
and  are  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years,  which  may  be  indefinitely 
extended.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  two  classes  should  be 
placed  upon  a  different  footing,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  ever  intended  that  they  should  be. 

The  systems  of  instruction  in  these  different  institutions  are  very 
dissimilar,  for  experts  disagree  as  to  the  best  methods.  Several  of 
them  have  been  visited  and  found  to  be  well  conducted,  and  appar¬ 
ently  doing  excellent  work.  It  is,  however,  practically  impossible 
for  one  who  has  not  made  the  care  and  education  of  such  unfortu¬ 
nates  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  study  to  judge  of  tlie 
merits  of  this  class  of  work. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  \dsit  these 
institutions,  and 

1.  “  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  expenditures  of  each  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  therein,  respectively. 
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2.  “To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
lodgings  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils. 

3.  “  To  ascertain,  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions, 
whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  discipline  can  be  made; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  suitable  persons  to 
visit  the  schools. 

4.  “  To  suggest  to  the  dii'ectors  of  such  institution  and  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient. 

5.  “  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  on  all  the  matters 
before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  im^Drovement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  board 
and  lodging.” 

These  are  exacting  requu’ements  and  have  been  the  source  of 
considerable  solicitude  to  me  during  my  incumbency  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent.  With  the  amount  of  current  business  continu¬ 
ally  on  hand,  and  with  the  limited  force  at  command  for  making 
such  investigations,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  literally  comply 
with  the  commands  of  the  statute.  It  might  be  well  in  the  next 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  pupils  in  these  institutions,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
one  or  more  persons,  specially  familiar  with  the  subject,  in  making 
the  visitations  and  investigations  required. 

Conclusion. 

There  seems  to  be  unmistakable  promise  of  an  educational 
reorganization  and  revival  in  this  State.  Public  occurrences  during 
the  year  have  forced  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Our  supervisory  officers  and  teachers  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  the  importance,  as  they  are  striving  more  and  more 
earnestly  to  accomplish  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive,  sym¬ 
metrical  and  harmonious  State  educational  system,  in  which  the 
district  schools,  the  union  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academies, 
the  Normal  schools,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  shall  have 
their  appropriate  place  and  shall  not  rival  or  antagonize,  but  arrange 
their  courses  of  instruction  so  as  to  support  and  supplement  each 
other  and  work  intelligently  together  for  a  common  and  beneficent 
purpose.  The  fact  must  be  hailed  with  universal  and  unfeigned 
satisfaction  among  all  our  people.  The  promise  must  become  a 
realization,  if  our  magnificent  commonwealth  would  maintain  her 
foremost  position  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

State  Superintendent 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

ST  A  TEMENT  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  and  ten  one-hundredths  mills  levied 
in  1882,  and  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  and  one-tenth  mills  levied  in  1887, 
for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 


COUNTIES, 


Albany . 

Allegany . 

Broome . 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga  . 

Chautauqua . 
Chemung. .  . . 
Chenango. . . . 

Clinton . 

Columbia  . . . . 

Cortland _ 

Delaware  . . . , 
Dutchess  . . . , 

Erie . 

Essex . . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Genesee  . 

Greene . . 

Hamilton  . . . , 
Herkimer  . . . , 
Jefferson..  ., 

Kings . 

Lewis . 

Livingston  .. 

Madison . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery 
New  York  . . . . 

Niagara . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga  ... 

Ontario . 

Orange . 

Orleans . 

Oswego . 

Otsego . 

Putnam . 

Queens . 

Rensselaer  .. 
Richmond.  .. 
Rockland  . . . . 
St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady. 
Schoharie . . . . 

Schuyler . 

Seneca  . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan  . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins.... 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

Westchester . 
Wyoming  . ... 
Yates . 


1882, 


Valuation. 


$74,051,676 

11,632,601 

13,833,733 

13,647,413 

25,263,630 

21,506,539 

14,674,648 

15,469,332 

8,448,715 

27,170,277 

9,012,639 

11,451,622 

42,827,304 

86,036,166 

9,022,197 

6,806,041 

5,738,437 

17. 953..  517 
9,594,332 

820,103 
15,160,679 
21,590,163 
263,327,234 
7,901,403 
18,638,621 
16,322,214 
58,607,897 
16,824,682 
1,312,777,607 
20,628,543 
44,661,418 
49,311,324 
23,495,496 
36,714,409 
13,428  664 
19,866,928 
17,847,880 
7,016,138 
38,485,424 
42,342,301 
10,253,402 
11,374,010 
20,962,846 
18,678,693 
9,014,523 
8,665,742 
6,855,877 
12,561,917 
18,501,3.55 
14,923,639 
4,722,867 
9,782,395 
12,039,837 

18. 694..  527 
4,823,469 

20,176,221 

21,509,»298 

69.163,672 

11,024,422 

11,113,908 


$2,783,682,567 


Amount  of 


tax. 

$81,456 

84 

12,685 

86 

15,217 

11 

15,012 

15 

27,789 

99 

23,657 

19 

16,142 

11 

17,016 

27 

9,293 

59 

29,887 

30 

9,913 

90 

12,596 

78 

47,110 

03 

94,639 

78 

9,924 

42 

7,486 

65 

6,312 

28 

19,748 

87 

10,553 

77 

902 

11 

16,676 

75 

23,749 

18 

289,6.59 

96 

8,691 

54 

20,. 502 

48 

17,954 

44 

64,468 

69 

18,507 

15 

1,444,055 

37 

22,691 

40 

49,127 

56 

54,242 

46 

25,845 

05 

40,385 

85 

14,771 

53 

21  853 

62 

19,632 

67 

7,717 

75 

42,3.33 

97 

46,576 

53 

11,278 

74 

12,511 

41 

23,059 

13 

20,546 

56 

9,948 

98 

9,5.32 

32 

6,441 

46 

13,818 

11 

20,3.51 

49 

16,416 

00 

5,195 

15 

10,760 

63 

13,243 

82 

20,563 

98 

5,305 

82 

22,193 

84 

23,660 

23 

76,080 

04 

12,126 

86 

12,225 

30 

$3,0^2,0.50 

82 

1887, 


Valuation. 


$86,606,307 

14,395,123 

21,383,568 

16,0.50,985 

30. 631..  543 
25,649,740 
18,718,275 
17,982,340 

9,766,255 

29,984,129 

11,108,469 

13.921.534 
44,532,280 

127,763,104 

10,515,260 

8,026,236 

8,383,735 

21,384,810 

13,760,299 

1,157,600 

23,739,092 

iJ3,638,204 

342,116,976 

9,039,285 

25,395,180 

19.797.535 
85,964,190 
23,877,638 

1,600,550,825 
26,097,826 
58,146,279 
63,265,563 
29,389,870 
42,953,974 
14,816,444 
23,6.55,679 
22,544,650 
7,483,530 
44,464,675 
60,545,955 
12,271,105 
13,394,485 
24,476,678 
23,189,435 
12,772,451 
10,297,219 
7,248,620 
15,347,372 
22,776,074 
17,262,646 
5,427,300 
12, 084,. 525 
15,450,670 
25,443,000 
6,555,176 
22,501,173 

25. 401..  569 
82,375,217 
14,922,986 
12,721,716 


$3,361,128,177 


Amount  of 
tax. 


$95,266  94 
15,834  64 
23,521  92 
17,656  08 
.  33,694  70 
28,214  71 1 
20,590  10  1 
19,780  57 
10,742  88 
32,982  54 
12,219  32 
16,313  69 
48,985  51 
140,539  41 
11,566  79 
8,828  86 
9,222  11 
23,523  29 
15,136  33 
1,273  36 
26,113  00 
26,002  02 
376,328  67 
9,943  21 
27,934  70 
21,777  29 
94,560  61 
26,265  40 
1,6.50,605  91 
28,707  61 
63,960  91 
69,592  12 
32,328  86 
47,249  37 
16,298  09 
26,021  25 
24,799  11 
8,231  88 
48,911  14 
66,600  55 
13,498  21 
14,733  93 
26,924  35 
25,505  38 
14,049  70 
11,326  94 
7,973  48 
16,882  11 
25,0.53  68 

18.988  91 
5,970  03 

13,292  98 
16,995  74 

27.988  18 
7,210  69 

24,751  29 
27,945  03 
90,612  74 
16,415  28 
13,993  89 


$3,697,240  99 


-  i 


Total 


88 
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TABLE  No,  2. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  amount  of  School  Tax  2Mid  by  each  county,  the 
amount  of  Tax  received  back,  the  amount  of  Common  School  Fund 
received,  and  the  total  amount  received  by  each  county. 


counties. 

School  tax 
paid. 

School  tax 
received. 

Common 
School  Fund 
received. 

Total 

received. 

Albany  . 

$95,266 

94 

$85,970  19 

$8,167  72 

$94,137  91 

Allei?any  . 

15,834 

64 

35,786  46 

2,300  79 

38,087  25 

Broome . 

•23,521 

92 

39,378  97, 

3,368  23 

42,747  20 

Cattaraugus . 

17,656 

08 

45,345  17 

3,745  77 

49,090  94 

Cayuga . . . 

33,694 

70 

46,650  80 

3,906  04 

50,556  84 

Chautauqua  . 

28,214 

71 

52,511  46 

5,016  18 

57,5-27  64 

Chemung . 

20,590 

10 

29,133  73 

2,763  54 

31,897  27 

Chenango  . 

19,780 

57 

35,565  28 

2,272  29 

37,8;t7  .57 

Clinton . 

10,742 

88 

36,356  31 

3,222  36 

39,. 578  67 

Columbia . 

32,982 

54 

31,663  70 

2,945  12 

34,608  82 

Cortland . 

12,219 

32 

•21,a38  12 

2,208  34 

24,046  46 

Delaware . 

15,313 

69 

40,638  82 

2,568  31 

43,207  13 

Dutchess . 

48,985 

51 

48,492  45 

4,142  11 

52,634  56 

Erie . 

140,539 

41 

135,496  93 

11,1-24  97 

146,621  90 

11, 566 

79 

26,995  21 

1,766  41 

28,761  62 

Franklin  . 

8,828 

86 

26,818  63 

1,736  17 

28,554  80 

Fulton . 

9,222 

11 

21,346  12 

3,033  10 

24,379  22 

Genesee . 

23,523 

29 

22,276  32 

1,500  18 

23,776  50 

Greene  . 

15,136‘ 

33 

23,515  92 

1,564  60 

25,080  52 

Hamilton . 

1,273 

36 

3,861  38 

242  69 

4,104  07 

Herkimer . 

26,113 

00 

32,407  62 

2,932  71 

35,340  .33 

Jefferson . 

26,002 

02 

54,339  09 

4,322  47 

58,661  66 

Kings . 

376,328 

67 

308,497  61 

28,003  52 

336,501  13 

Lewis . 

9,943 

21 

26,439  66 

1,706  56 

28,146  22 

Livingston . 

27,934 

70 

28,662  79 

1,904  20 

30,566  99 

Madison . 

21,777 

29 

34,280  49 

2,245  90 

36,5-26  39 

Monroe . 

94,560 

61 

88,546  66 

6,905  74 

95,452  40 

Montgomery . 

26,265 

40 

24,444  15 

1,668  95 

26,113  10 

New  York . 

1,650,605 

91 

640,417  28 

48,541  25 

688,958  53 

Niagara . 

28,707 

61 

36,422  35 

2,415  80 

38,838  15 

Oneida  . 

63,960 

91 

82,040  17 

6,387  78 

87,427  95 

Onondaga  . 

69,592 

12 

81,863  55 

5,444  49 

87,308  04 

Ontario . 

32,3‘28 

86 

34,865  04 

2,330  20 

37,195  24 

Orange  . 

47,249 

37 

56,300  64 

3,716  85 

60,017  49 

Orleans . 

16,298 

09 

21, 9^24  78 

1,455  25 

23,380  03 

Oswego . 

•26,021 

25 

56,183  83 

3,693  84 

59,877  67 

Otsego . 

24,799 

11 

4:3,029  64 

2,780  01 

45,809  65 

Putnam  . 

8, -231 

88 

10,114  20 

683  94 

10,798  14 

Queens . 

48,911 

14 

51,996  37. 

3,554  79 

.55,5.51  16 

Rensselaer . 

66 , 600 

55 

70,521  35 

4,777  46 

75, ‘298  81- 

Richmond . 

13,498 

21 

20,621  46 

1,473  64 

22,095  00 1 

Rockland . 

14,733 

93 

15,842  18 

1,109  76 

16,951  94' 

St.  Lawrence . 

•26, 9^24 

35 

70,072  76 

4,507  49 

74,580  25 

Saratoga . 

25,505 

38 

40,911  53 

2,662  75 

43,574  28 

Schenectady . 

14,049 

70 

15,895  13 

1,029  42 

16,924  55  1 

Schoharie . 

11,3^26 

94 

26,274  97 

1,712  55 

27,987  52 

Schuyler . 

7,973 

48 

14,954  94 

975  82 

15,930  76 

Seneca . 

16,882 

11 

19,835  64 

1,294  17 

‘21,129  81 ' 

Steuben . 

25,053 

68 

62.900  42 

4,003  38 

66,903  80 

Suffolk  . 

18,988 

91 

33,690  93 

2,310  89 

36,001  82 

Sullivan  . 

5,970 

03 

24,726  07 

1,6-26  66 

26,352  63 

Tioga . 

13,292 

98 

26,433  46 

1,676  30 

28,109  76 

Tompkins . 

16,995 

74 

26,569  17 

1,700  92 

28,270  09 

Ulster  . 

27,988 

18 

52,884  77 

3,597  43 

56,482  20 

Warren . 

7,210 

69 

19,792  50 

1,293  85 

21,086  35 

Washington . 

24,751 

29 

37,311  00 

2,443  06 

39,754  06 

Wayne . 

27,945 

03 

36,610  35 

2,443  69 

39,054  04 

Westchester . 

90,612 

74 

64,876  96 

4,414  43 

69,291  39 

Wyoming  . 

16,415 

•28 

25,003  92 

1,625  66 

26,6-29  58 

Yates . 

13,993 

89 

15,594  39 

1,031  70 

16,626  09 

Indians . 

3,879  26 

3,879  26 

Contingent  fund  balance... 

2,378  95 

2,378  95 

Total . 

$:3,697,240  99 

$3,250,000  00 

$245,000  00 

$3,495,000  00 

TABLE  No.  3. 

A2)})ortionment  of  School  Monei/s  fo?'  the  year  1888. 
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rHCO  rH  rHrH  rH  i-HrHrH  rHrH  dt-rHrH 

• 
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•9JOni  JO  Sq99Ai  8S 

JOJ  9XniJ  OIHES  9qj  JE 
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H 
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O 

H 


CO 

a 


CO 

a 


CO 

9 
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CO 

3 
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® 
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CD 
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tXo  F  c« 
® 


!-i  p.-H  ®  Cl  ?  ^ 
p  ®  F  fl 


1  ®  ® 

_  -  ®  d 

tx  j  ?„  :  p  p  ■  ®  >  o 

o3  o  F^  d  ^ 

FqF  ®[V3  ®  F, — '-iQjT'20  ^  F 
ShcF  ::3  0'“'  O  ®  cC  W, 

O  CPP  P  PP 


F  d  F  d 


saa 


Om,®  d  -p 


12,380  I  3  112  '  30.7  I  340  J  8  1  7  I  61  I  304  1 
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X  1-H  X  Fj<  C5  X 

•  a 

•  oxxt- 

•  o 

•  X 

• 

•  X 

•  ^ 

a 

IC  O  Ci  t*  X  o 

•  c- 

•  C—  fh  O  O 

.  o 

•  fH 

•  w 

.  o 

•  ^ 

X 

C<  1-H  1-H  X  O 

, 

.  X  X  Fii  X 

.  o? 

.X 

.  L- 

•  F51 

.  F*1 

0* 

* 

• 

• 

• 

X 

•  Ol  F^  X 

.  0 

•  F^<  C—  F^ 

.  c-  t- 

•  0 

t- 

0 

F^l  0  t-  0  1-1 

fH  X 

.0X0 

•  t— 

.  ^  X  0 

.  0  01 

.  F^l 

0 

X 

0  fH  f— <  Ci  fH 

X  Ft4 

•  0  F.4  t-^ 

.  01 

•  1-1  0 

.  X  f-l 

.  X 

Of 

tH 

X  Cl  1-1  X 

t-OOiOOt-iOXt:^'nt-?5t-CO'^-Hi^5’^'?5kr5X^OCr5X^C5Ci?^*^t-OXXi^5XC5C^XXO’^’-^<OXl:-'CiCS':'^0 
i-HC^rH  coo  OXCSXC^Xi— lOOJ  OrH  XC^C'^C^  T-H'nt  ^  iH  -Mi— l  X  CO  C^f-liHOi— iC^C^C^ 


C^Oi-tX'^^Xb-OXO'^OOCiOT-t'^X 
lO  X  X  t-h  Ci  rH  t*  o  t-  X  O  1-i  X  1-H  Ci  t- 


CS  »-i  X  t-  O 


C5C^OOOC^XO<MC^C^t-0'MXt-OOt-*OCiOO 

o?  t-c^^  a  j-i  CO  CO  CO  CO  oooxicx^^o 


t-  o  o 


000C^i-M0C50Xt«’^'^C^'4<C5t^0»-H'«*<XXCi0C5C5X"^C^00^’«^<C^’^XXCS0XXXX0 

1-t  CO  C^Oi-t  r-t  O  C^ 


•t-O'^OOrHX(Me^t-05X'^OO  ‘C^CiCiOO  •C5XO»-lX  -OO 

CS  •  •  T-H*T-^«i— i  •i—i*  • 

•  •  •  •  .  .  • 


C5t«C^’^'MXt-XC^O':S05i-Ht^T^t^XX^Cii-HOXt-010XXO^CiOXXi-fO'MOXXXt-XOOOC^CiCiXb* 
Ot^OOXCi'^XOXO'NOXi— iJiX'^XOXXOOO^^OX  C5Xdt^01lr»Ot^OXXCi'**^Xr-(XOXOOt^ 
I-HCSC^  XO  t-XX’^XXC^XX  Oi-*  '*t<'MXX  C^O  O  1-1  Xt-hi-h  Ci  XC^i-tXi-HXC^CI 


t-OXXOOOOO’**‘XXOOOOCiO-^OX'^0-*'E-C<I^OOC5X^OO^OXC50C5X'^X<MXXi-tCiOX 

■^•^XCi’^OOi— iT-tCi0101'^OXCi’-*<Oi— »Ot-00-^XO'?<CSOi-HOi— 'OOCSi— lOOOX-^'XXOIOC^XC^'^X 
XXXC^XX^^^C^XXX^XXX^X'r:<XX^XX^XX'^XX^'»<XX^'^X"^XXXXXXXXXXX 


t-  0  fH 

•OOOXOXOi-HOO 

•000 

•  F-t  0  0 

0 

•  »0  F^1  c  0X0 

X  X  Cl  0  0  0 

•  0  t- 

•  0 

•  0  0 

fH  d  X 

•  t— 

rH  0  fH 

•  F^i^^Oi-tOt—F-HO 

•  0  0  0 

.  F-^  0  F-t 

d 

•  0  d  0  ^  0  0  d 

0  t-  X  0  0  fH 

•  0 

•  w5 

•  d  0 

0  X  F^1 

•  X 

0 

•  Cl  d  d  0  Cl  0 

•0x0 

•  d  X 

0 

•  X  0  fH  Cl 

Fii  d  X 

•  t- 

•  F^ 

X  X 

•  X 

•  0  X 

•  X 

•  1—1 

d 

fH 

d 

I 

!  ^ 

•  Fjl 

j 

1-1  d  1-1  •  1-i  X 

OXOFti^F^lr-lO 

•  0  0  F^ 

.  X  X  1-H  0  •  0  d 

XFHt-OF^^OF^t^odo  •  CO 

.  -  I-H  X  0  X  X 

•cor 

0  FJ1 

•  0  I-* 

»  F.^  •  fH  F^ 

fH  d  fH  fH  • 

•  .  d 

.  Cl 

• 

• 

t-C5^OXC^O^OXOOt:-OCiC:OOX^OC^'MC^X'MOXt-CiC5^O^OXOt-t-XC:O-^OC501'Mt--4<(M 
OOXC5XOi-'OOi-^OCiXOC^O-^0»OC^'^*-^Ot'-XOXXt-C^''<’XOXO-^OOC^'MXOO'-t'THOi-HC5Cit- 
XX0>XOC^OXCX‘^C^OO'^OC^OC^CiXi-l’*»<Cl^OOXXXi— t-t-CiOi-lr-r 

OCiX1-HXOXOOC51-H'^^t-CiXX'^'n^OXO^t-'-*‘'^C^OXOt^--^<'^Xt-Ci1— •■*e<CiXXOXOC5*^t:-‘^Oi-HOC^ 
^  ^  O  rH  1^  X  ^  fH  ^  ^  i— <  ^  C^  fH  ^  C^  i— ^  C^  fH  rH 


XXOt-t-C5XOXXXt-XO'^t-XXOXt:-0'Mi-‘XOOOCiXOi-<OXOt-OXOOXO'F«t-XCiO'-^<00 
«OOXXtOi-tOOC^X'r<IXOFT4t-C"li-HF^Fti^COOOt-OOC-tCOtr-tF-*^OXt-i-<OOX010F?4Ci'MXi-^XOi-HiH 
i-HrHT-i  OC^C^C^C^Xr-40C1  "^i-H  XC^O^X  f-^X  X  CSi-It-<i-iO  X  <Mt-SfHO<M'MC^C^ 

I-H  CO 


•^IOF#<t^ii5XCiXXC-C5i-HX^OF*ic^?C-#'t-XOXF*icOXt-C^O-MOXC5i-«OXtF-XOOOtF.t-XOOt-t-^0 
i-«XOXCiO  i-iXr^t-C^rHXi-iOX  t-'X  t-C^XXoC^XC^t-iOX  Xi-tC^F*.Xi-HC^O  CiOCSXF^ixOO 
^^^rHX  C^i^C^C^i— <Xi^X  C^^^F’^OIX  ^  i^  ^  X  ^  r-^  t«H  fH 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


• 

•sjenoissTunnoo  Aq 
su0T:j09(isui  jo  asqurnsj; 

CO  t-  •  C:  O 
I-*  CO  O  O  •  iO  CO 

CO  1-H  lO  C<  •  CO 

18,547 

18,647 

• 

bi 

Teachers. 

•S9JRUI9J 

OCOOt-iOOt-Ci 
'M*-4'CiCiOiCO»0 
CO  CO  OJ 

17,433 

«c 

c 

X 

25,497 

■S9PI\[ 

<M  CO  O  CO  t-  ic 

r— < 

lO 

o 

lO 

X 

t- 

o< 

X 

lO 

Licensed  by 

•sjooqos 
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CO  rH  o  r-c 
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•SJOOipfO 
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CO  Cl  CO  OJ 

21,054 

CO 

lO 

o 

cc 

29,107 
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'P9sn90it  Ainp 
sJ9qoR9:^  Aq’  :^(i9J[ 

lOOqDS  ST[99Ai 

JO  joqoinn  oSrjoay 
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?? 
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X 

fH 
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• 

CO  CO  X  O 

Cl  1-^  »-<  r-(  1-H 

co 

lO 

X 

oi 

t- 

o 

Ol 

rH 

COUNTIES. 

Towns  and  Cities. 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

Westchester,  towns . 

Yonkers . 

Wyoming . 

Yates . 

Total  for  towns . 

Total  for  cities . 

Total  for  State . 
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Hf40XrHOXt-dOlCOb-OkCOrHrHOOXkCXO'^‘-*40XkAt-b-^XrH 

C5T-Hk0'H4OXb“kCk<^rHt-XXkCO'-^XrHXOXkCkCXrt4XOXOdt^b-O 

b-'^XOOOXXXOdkCt-t-XOX'^OOXOkC'^X^Ob-OrHknrHO 

XXdrHX^M4XXrHrHd'^XXr^t-rHkOOOX’^XXXt-Xt-rHXdd 
rHrHrHrH  iH  iHrHrHd  tH 

• 

o 

Eesiding 
in  other 
districts. 

rH  •  "OOO  •  O  <M  .O  •  •  •  .'#0  01  .  C5  t-  •  .  rH  •  <n  CO  00  O  O  •  CO  • 
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cq  •  "lOO  .t'*  •  .  .  .OrHCH  .COlfS  .  .t-  .CO-^rHCHO  .-THlCS  . 

•  •  *  t*a**  •  aft  a  * 

aa  a  aaaaa  a  aaa  a  a 

0  *  a  aaaaa  a  aaa  •  a 

a  g  a,  aaa  a  aaa  a  a 

^a  0  a^aaa  a  aaa  a  a 

^a  a  aaaaa  a  aaa  a  a 

aa  a  aaaaa  a  aaa  a  a 

• 
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Eesiding 
in  the 
district. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2. 


GENEEAI,  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Comparative  Tables,  Statements  of  Common  School  Fund,  Free  School 

Fund,  and  of  State  School  Moneys  Received  and  Apportioned. 

\ 

School  Distkicts. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  towns  of  the  State,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1886,  and  the  20th  of  August,  1887,  was: 


1886  .  11,262 

1887  .  11,253 

Decrease .  9 


School-Houses. 

The  number  of  school-houses,  with  their  classification  according  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  was  as  follows,  at  the 
close  of  the  years  1886  and  1887 : 


1886.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Totals. 

Cities  .  42  441  8  491 

Towns .  62  10,057  968  362  11,449 


Totals .  62  10,099  1,409  370  11,940 


1887. 

Cities  .  48  457  8  513 

Towns .  55  10,080  963  355  11,453 


Totals .  55  10,128  1,420  363  11,966 


The  following  table  shows  a  steady  improvement  in  the  character  of 
school  buildings  in  respect  to  the  material  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
structed,  during  the  four  decades  from  1857  to  1887 : 

Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Totals. 


1857 .  307  9,788  814  583  11,492 

1867 .  172  9,803  1,041  540  11,556 

1877 .  87  10,031  1,280  435  11,833 

1887 .  55  10,128  1,420  363  11,966 
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Cost  and  Yalue  of  School-Houses  and  Sites. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  for  school-houses, 
out-buildings,  sites,  fences,  furniture  and  repairs,  is  as  follows: 


Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

state. 

1878  . 

$757,93717 

$605,492  40 

$1,363,429  57 

1879  . 

701,76983 

528,694  38 

1,230,464  21 

1880  . 

541,99978 

603,831  37 

1,145,831  15 

1881  . 

874,77513 

592,585  87 

1,467,361  00 

1882  . 

795,05588 

730,370  31 

1,525,426  19 

1883  . 

. ..  1,066,34167 

859,329  60 

1,925,671  27 

1884  . 

. ..  1,153,33366 

949,882  77 

2,103,216  43 

1885  . 

. ..  1,838,10219 

986,291  14 

2,824,393  33 

1886  . 

. ..  1,405,77351 

870,681  87 

2,276,455  38 

1887  . 

. ..  1,587,24938 

806,754  97 

2,394,004  35 

Totals  .... 

. .  $10,722,338  20  $'; 

r, 533, 914  68  ! 

118,256,252  88 

The  aggregate  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  1878,  and  in  each 

successive  year. 

is  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

1878 . 

.  $19,800,490 

$10,347,099 

$30,147,589 

1879  . 

.  19,895,244 

10,117,335 

30,012,579 

1880  . 

.  20,230,928 

10,516,581 

30,747,509 

1881 . 

.  20,490,355 

10,601,275 

31,091,630 

.1882  . 

. .  19,419,943 

10,912,348 

30,332,291 

1883  . 

. 20,069,175 

10,942,036 

31,011,211 

1884  . 

.  20,375,152 

11,562,799 

~  31,937,951 

1885  . 

.  21,469,133 

11,878,448 

33,347,581 

1886  . 

.  23,508,511 

12; 153, 573 

35,662,084 

1887  . 

.  24,217,240 

12,159,313 

36,376,553 

The  total  value  for  the  year  1887  is  the  largest  ever  reported,  being 
an  increase  of  $714,469  over  the  aggregate  value  in  1886,  which  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  reported  in  previous  years. 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  towns,  in  the 
same  years,  was: 


Years. 

1878  .  $908  19 

1879  .  885  78 

1880  .  917  27 

1881  .  925  63 

1882  . 951  54 
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Years. 

1883  .  .^955  30 

1884  . 1,009  58 

1885  .  1,038  68 

1886  .  1,052  80 

1887  . 1,061  67 


Tlie  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  cities  for  1887 
was  $47,207.09. 

Children. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  as  reported,  was : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1886  .  933,688  801,385  1,735,073 

1887  .  968,144  794,971  1,763,115 


Attendance. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  ^ 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878  .  416,468  615,584  1,032,052 

1879  . 422,451  607,590  1,030,041 

1880  .  428,451  603,142  1,031,593 

1881  .  433,913  587,369  1,021,282 

1882  .  446,385  594,683  1,041,068 

1883  .  453,099  587,990  1,041,089 

1884  .  426,828  573,229  1,000,057 

1885  .  449,879  574,966  1,024,845 

1886  .  457,816  569,951  1,027,767 

1887  .  479,923  557,889  1,037,812 


The  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance,  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  was  as  follows: 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1883  . 54,776,984  51,697,997  106,474,981 

1884  . .  52,230,542  49,909,567  102,140,109 

1885  .  58,758,422  53,916,987  112,675,409 

1886  .  59,670,512  54,258,138  113,928,650 

1887  .  60,465,251  53,539,351  114,004,602' 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  average  daily  attendance 


of  pupils: 

Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

1878 . 

.  252,704 

324,902 

577,606 

1879 . 

.  255,558 

314,824 

570,382 

1880 . 

.  258,351 

314,738 

573,089 

1881 . 

.  258,720 

300,679 

559,399 

1882 . 

.  262,873 

306,598 

569,471 

1883 . 

.  278,793 

304,349 

583,142 

1884 . 

.  284,284 

310,876 

596,160 

1885 . 

.  296,152 

314,867 

611,019 

1886 . 

.  304,667 

321,146 

625,813 

1887 . 

.  312,446 

313,164 

625,610 

The  average  time 

each  pupil  in  the  towns 

attended 

school  was 

nineteen  weeks;  in  the  cities,  twenty-five  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  county  and  city  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each  qualified  teacher;  the  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school  any  portion  of  the  year  for  each 
qualified  teacher;  the  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher;  the  per¬ 
centage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of  children 
of  school  age ;  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school  any  portion  of  the  year,  and  the 
total  for  the  State,  and  the  towns  and  cities  separately: 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 

1. 

a 

• 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Number  of  children  over 

6  and  under  21  years  of 
age  for  each  qualified 
teacher. 

t 

Whole  number  of  ehild’n 

attending  school  any 

portion  of  the  year,  for 

each  qualified  teacher. 

Average  daily  attend¬ 

ance  per  teacher. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children 

between  6  and  21  years 

of  age. 

Per  cent  of  avernge  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children 

attending  school  any 

portion  of  the  year. 

Albany . 

72 

44 

23 

31.94 

52.27 

City . 

137 

51 

37 

27.00 

72.. 54 

CohoftS . 

122 

28 

22  95 

60  86 

Allegany . 

43 

34 

20 

46.51 

58.81 

Broome . 

37 

31 

17 

45.94 

54.83 

Binghamton . 

84 

49 

37 

44.04 

75.51 

Cattaraugus . 

49 

37 

22 

44.89 

59.45 

Cayuga . 

43 

33 

19 

44.18 

57.57 

Auburn . 

80 

4.^ 

32 

40  00 

76  19 

Chautauqua . 

40 

31 

18 

45.00 

58.06 

Dunkirk . 

76 

31 

23 

30.26 

74.19 

Jamestown . 

61 

42 

30 

49.18 

71.42 

Chemung . 

45 

^4. 

18 

40  00 

62  94 

Elmir^. . 

86 

47 

39 

45.34 

82.97 

Chenango . 

32 

27 

15 

46.87 

55.55 

Clinton  . 

61 

40 

21 

34.42 

62.50 

Columbia . 

53 

38 

19 

35.84 

50.00 

Hudson . 

154 

58 

35 

22.01 

60.34 

Cortland . 

41 

28 

16 

39.02 

67.14 

Delaware . 

34 

97 

15 

44  11 

55  55 

Dutchess . 

63 

39 

20 

31.74 

50.25 

Poughkeepsie . 

88 

44 

33 

37.50 

75.00 

Erie . 

61 

40 

22 

36.06 

55.00 

Buffalo . 

122 

51 

33 

27.04 

64.70 

Essex . 

46 

36 

19 

41.30 

52.77 

Franklin . 

52 

40 

21 

40.38 

52.50 

Fulton . 

63 

43 

24 

38.09 

65.81 

Genesee  . 

58 

40 

23 

39.65 

57.50 

Greene  . . 

48 

37 

18 

37.50 

48.64 

Hamilton . 

37 

29 

15 

40.54 

50.34 

Herkimer  . 

49 

35 

22 

44.89 

62.85 

Jefferson . 

38 

29 

16 

42.10 

55.17 

Watertown . 

67 

38 

26 

38.80 

68.42 

Kings . 

136 

65 

35 

25.73 

63.84 

Brooklyn . 

153 

66 

39 

25.48 

69.09 

Lewis . 

42 

30 

15 

35.71 

60.00 

Livingston . 

50 

34 

19 

38.00 

65.88 

Madison . - . 

43 

32 

19 

44.18 

69.37 

Monroe . 

64 

42 

23 

35.93 

64.76 

ilochester . 

114 

43 

32 

28.07 

74.41 

Montgomery . 

77 

47 

26 

33.76 

65.31 

New  York . 

118 

67 

43 

36.44 

64.17 

Niagara  . 

66 

44 

24 

36.36 

64.54 

Lock  port . 

83 

52 

38 

45.78 

73.07 

Oneida . 

47 

34 

19 

40.42 

65.88 

Utica . 

97 

43 

27 

27.83 

62.79 

Rome . 

76 

51 

32 

42.10 

62.74 

Onondaga  . 

48 

36 

21 

43.75 

68.33 

Syracuse  . 

93 

47 

37 

39.78 

78.72 

Ontario . 

52 

38 

23 

44.23 

60.52 

Orange . 

72 

47 

26 

36.11 

65.31 

Newburgh . 

111 

47 

39 

35.13 

82.97 

Orleans . 

49 

39 

22 

44.89 

66.41 

Oswego . 

43 

34 

19 

44.18 

65.88 

City . 

106 

53 

38 

35.84 

71.69 

Otsego . 

38 

31 

17 

44.73 

64.83 

Putnam . 

55 

38 

18 

32.72 

47.36 

Queens . 

116 

57 

31 

26.72 

64.38 

Long  Island  City . 

111 

72 

45 

40.90 

62.50 

Rensselaer . 

68 

42 

24 

35.29 

67.14 

Trov . 

123 

49 

34 

27.64 

61.22 

Richmond . 

123 

62 

27 

21.95 

43.64 
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counties  and  cities. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Number  of  children  over 

6  and  under  21  years  of 

age  for  each  qualified 

teacher. 

Whole  number  of  child’n 

attending  school  any 

portion  of  the  year,  for 

each  qualified  teacher. 

Average  daily  attend¬ 

ance  per  teacher. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children 

between  6  and  2l  years 

of  ago. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children 

attending  school  any 

portion  of  the  year. 

1 

Rockland . 

92 

54 

29 

31.. 52 

63.70 

St.  Lawrence . 

42 

31 

18 

42.85 

58.06 

Ogdensburg . 

103 

48 

33 

32.03 

68.75 

Saratoga . 

61 

37 

20 

39.21 

64.05 

Schenectady . 

48 

32 

17 

35.41 

63.12 

City . 

113 

49 

35 

30.97 

71.42 

Schoharie . 

39 

32 

17 

43.58 

53.12 

Schuyler . 

37 

31 

18 

48.64 

58.06 

Seneca . ; . 

55 

39 

23 

41.81 

58.97 

Steuben . 

47 

37 

22 

46.80 

59.45 

Suffolk . 

71 

47 

27 

38.02 

57.44 

Sullivan . 

54 

40 

19 

35.18 

47.60 

Tioga . 

42 

33 

21 

50.00 

63.63 

Tompkins . 

43 

32 

19 

44.18 

69.37 

Ulster . 

82 

52 

27 

32.92 

61.92 

Warren . . 

52 

33 

17 

32.69 

61.51 

Washington . . 

45 

34 

19 

42.22 

65.88 

Wayne . 

62 

40 

23 

44.23 

67.60 

Westchester . 

89 

47 

28 

31.46 

69.57 

Yonkers . '. . 

163 

66 

36 

22.08 

64.28 

Wyoming . 

42 

34 

20 

47.61 

68.81 

Yates . 

45 

36 

20 

44.44 

65.65 

Towns . 

53 

37 

21 

39.62 

66.75 

Cities . 

122 

60 

39 

31.96 

65.00 

State  . 

77 

45 

27 

35.06 

60.00 

School  Terms. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  cities  was  39.5  weeks;  in 
the  whole  State,  35.8  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  of  time  the  schools 
were  in  session  in  the  towns  for  each  of  the  ten  years  mentioned: 


Years. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881. 
1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 
1887. 


Weeks. 

33.5 

33.5 

33.5 

33.3 

33.0 

33.1 

31.8 

33.5 

33.6 

33.8 
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Instruction. 

t 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  several  common  schools, 
normal  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  private  schools  during  the 


year  was  as  follows: 

Common  schools .  1,037,812 

Normal  schools .  5,995 

Academies .  39,523 

Colleges .  9,249 

Private  schools .  133,051 

Law  schools . .' .  535 

Medical  schools .  3,073 


Total .  1,229,238 


Teachers. 


The 

whole  number  of 

teachers  employed  in  the 

common 

schools 

was: 

• 

Years. 

1883.. 

Males. 

.  6,723 

Eemales. 

24,847 

Totals. 

31,570 

1884.. 

.  6,424 

24,513 

30,937 

1885 . . 

.  6,021 

25,378 

31,399 

1886.. 

.  5,952 

25,371 

31,325 

1887.. 

.  5,821 

25,497 

31,318 

The  number  reported 
eight  weeks  or  more,”  in 
following  tables: 

as  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty- 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  is  given  in  the 

Tears. 

1883.. 

Cities. 

.  6,746 

Towns. 

14,371 

state. 

21,117 

1884.. 

.  6,907 

14,504 

21,411 

1885.. 

.  7,211 

14,613 

21,824 

1886.. 

.  7,467 

14,773 

22,240 

1887.. 

.  7,881 

14,827 

22,708 

For  a  number  of  years  the  reports  have  shown  a  gradual  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  full  legal 
school  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact,  as 
it  shows  an  increasing  interest,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  educational 
work,  as  well  as  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  disadvantages  of 
frequent  changes  of  teachers  on  the  part  of  trustees. 

10 
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Teachees’  Licenses. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  schools  were  licensed; 


1886. 

Cities . 
Towns 


Normal  Supt.  Local 
Schools.  Pub.  Inst,  officers. 


Totals. 


301 

959 


374  7,850  8,525 

431  21,410  22,800 


Totals .  1,260 


1887. 

Cities , 


402 


Towns . . .  1 , 020 

Totals .  1 , 422 


805  29,260  31,325 

377  8,053  8,832 

412  21,054  22,486 


789  29,107  31,318 


Teachers’  Wages. 


The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages  was : 


Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

state. 

1878 . 

.  $4,240,294 

30 

$3,516,660 

01 

$7,756,844 

31 

1879 . 

.  4,226,050 

50 

3,374,341 

50 

7,600,392 

00 

1880 . 

.  4,296,887 

89 

3,342,033 

99 

7,638,921 

88 

1881 . 

.  4,413,319 

98 

3,362,185 

24 

7,775,505 

22 

1882 . 

.  4,502,289 

07 

3,483,972 

24 

7,986,261 

31 

1883 . 

.  4,639,086 

67 

3,626,366 

16 

8,265,452 

83 

1884 . 

.  4,394,949 

27 

3,590,773 

41 

7,985,722 

68 

1885 . 

.  4,923,821 

68 

3,839,128 

55 

8,762,950 

23 

1886 . 

.  5,236,730 

92 

3,865,537 

85 

9,102,268 

77 

1887 . 

.  5,415,202 

91 

3,891,222 

97 

9,306,425 

88 

The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  was: 


Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

1878  . 

.  $708 

13 

$251 

90 

$388 

85 

1879  . *. . 

.  682 

28 

239 

26 

374 

45 

1880  . 

.  675 

82 

234 

70 

369 

56 

1881  . 

.  680 

96 

235 

94 

375 

06 

1882  . 

.  686 

11 

242 

95 

382 

08 

1883  . 

.  687 

67 

252 

35 

391 

43 

1884  . 

.  636 

30 

247 

57 

372 

97 

1885  . 

.  682 

82 

262 

72 

401 

52 

1886  . 

.  701 

31 

261 

66 

409 

27 

1887  . 

.  687 

12 

262 

44 

409 

83 
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The  average  weekly  w’ages  was: 


Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

state. 

1878  . 

.  $17 

27 

$7 

52 

$10 

86 

1879  . 

.  16 

60 

7 

14 

10 

45 

1880  . 

.  16 

68 

7 

00 

10 

35 

1881  . 

.  16 

89 

7 

08 

10 

56 

1882  . 

.  17 

06 

7 

36 

10 

82 

1883  . 

.  17 

06 

7 

62 

11 

06 

1884  . 

.  16 

96 

7 

78 

11 

06 

1885  . 

.  16 

86 

7 

84 

11 

21 

1886  . 

.  17 

66 

7 

78 

11 

40 

1887  . 

.  17 

39 

7 

76 

11 

44 

The  last  three  tables  show  several  interesting  and  gratifying  facts, 
following  naturally  from  the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  the  coincident  increase  in 
the  number  employed  for  the  full  legal  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks, 
before  noticed  ;  an  increase  in  the  average  annual  wages  paid  to 
teachers,  and  consequently  a  large  total  expenditure  for  teachers* 
wages,  clearly  indicating  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  employment 
qf  teachers  of  a  better  grade  of  qualification.  The  aggregate  amount 
expended  for  teachers’  wages  during  the  year,  $9,306,425.88,  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  reported  for  a  single  year,  and  exceeds  by 
$204,157.11  the  highest  sum  in  any  previous  year. 

District  Quota. 

The  “  district  quota  ”  is  determined  annually,  on  or  before  the  20th 
of  January,  by  dividing  the  aggregate  amount  apportioned  for  that 
purpose  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  previous 
year,  in  the  several  districts,  for  the  prescribed  legal  term  of  28 
weeks. 

The  amount  apportioned  as  a  “  district  quota  ”  was  : 

Years. 


1879  . :....  $48  42 

1880  .  47  60 

1881  .  46  88 

1882  .  46  50 

1883  .  46  11 

1884  .  45  54 

1885  . 44  94 
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Tears. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


$66  12 
76  08 
74  56 


Summary. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  reports  for  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887.  For  a  detailed  statement  by  counties,  see 
table  No.  4,  in  Exhibit  No.  1: 


Cities. 


Towns. 


State. 


Number  of  districts . 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  28 

weeks  or  more . 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age . 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed . 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed . 

Number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools. . . . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Number  of  visitations  by  school  commissioners . 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries . 

Number  of  log  school-houses . 

Number  of  frame  school-houses . 

Number  of  brick  school-houses . 

Number  of  stone  school-houses . 

Whole  number  of  school-houses . 


7,881 

968,144 

768 

8,064 

479,923 

312,446 


212,401 


48 

457 

8 

513 


11,253 

14,827 

794,971 

5,053 

17,433 

557,889 

313,164 

18,547 

525,315 

10,080 

963 

355 

11,453 


11,253 

22,708 

1,763,115 

5,821 

25,497 

1,037,812 

625,610 

18,547 

737,716 

10,128 
1,420 
363  ' 
11,966 


Public  Moneys. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of 
the  Common  School  Fund  during  the  year: 


Receipts. 

Interest  on  bonds  for  lands .  $5,531  29 

Interest  on  bonds  for  loans .  73  86 

Interest  on  loan  of  1840 .  1 , 510  81 

Interest  on  Enited  States  bonds .  113,650  00 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds .  12,775  00 

Interest  on  money  in  treasury .  2 , 653  19 

Interest  on  Albany  city  and  county  bonds .  9 , 330  00 

Interest  on  bonds,  town  of  Middletown .  2 , 120  00 

Interest  on  bonds.  New  York  city  fives  and  sixes .  34,900  00 

Interest  on  bonds,  Niagara  reservation .  1 , 500  00 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Manhattan  Company .  3,500  00 

Pent  of  land .  38  50 

From  revenue  of  United  States  Deposit  Fund .  75,000  00 


$262,582  65 
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Payments. 

Deficiency  of  revenue  October  1,  1886 .  $33,221  51 

Dividends  to  common  schools .  245,000  00 

Indian  schools . .  6,640  51 

$284,862  02 

Deficiency  in  revenue  September  30, 1887 .  22,279  37 


$262,582  65 

Free  School  Fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of 
the  State  school  tax  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1886  .  $506,475  41 

Interest  on  deposits .  9,364  99 

State  tax .  3,708,384  69 


$4,224,225  09 


Payments. 

Apportionment  to  counties .  $3,243,045  39 

Supplemental  apportionment .  1,209  35 

Indian  schools . 3,932  74 

Fees  of  county  treasurers . 8,327  19 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History .  1,079  31 

Teachers’ institutes . 17,895  55 

School  commissioners’ salaries .  112,488  88 

Albany  Normal  School .  25,240  35 

Brockport  Normal  School .  17,999  40 

Buffalo  Normal  School .  24,834  16 

Cortland  Normal  School .  17,681  08 

Fredonia  Normal  School .  18,000  00 

Geneseo  Normal  School .  19,048  83 

New  Paltz  Normal  School .  17,545  26 

Oswego  Normal  School .  18,000  00 

Potsdam  Normal  School .  18,000  00 

Printing  and  binding  school  registers .  4,500  00 

Revising  and  printing  school  laws .  1 , 000  00 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1887 .  654,397  60 


$4,224,225  09 
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Statement  of  all  School  Moneys  Peceiyed  and  Apportioned. 

The  State  school  moneys  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be  derived  from 


the  following  sources: 

From  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund .  $75,000  00 

From  the  Common  School  Fund .  170,000  00 

From  the  State  school  tax .  3,364,500  00 


$3,609,500  00 


The  apportionment  has  been  made,  as  required  by  law,  and  is  as 


follows : 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners .  $114,500  00 

For  supervision  in  cities  and  villages .  52,400  00 

For  libraries .  50,000  00 

For  Contingent  Fund,  including  $85.35  for  separate 

neighborhoods .  2,503  78 

For  Indian  schools .  3,879  26 

For  district  quotas .  1,693,108  48 

For  pupil  and  average  attendance  quotas .  1 , 693 , 108  48 


$3,609,500  00 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports  relating 
to  common  schools,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887.  For  a 
detailed  statement  by  counties,  see  table  No.  5,  in  Exhibit  No.  1; 


RECEIPTS. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 . 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys . 

Proceeds  of  gospel  and  school  lands . 

Raised  by  tax . 

Estimated  value  of  teachers’  board . 

From  all  other  sources . 

Totals . 

$1,787,571  01 
1,487,318  44 
755  10 
6,915,746  93 

245,504  62 

$401,469  43 
2,005,762  00 
34,731  73 
3,119,887  14 
67,044  60 
367,337  69 

$2,189,040  44 
3,493,080  44 
35,486  83 
10,035,634  07 
67,044  60 
612,842  31 

$10,436,896  10 

$5,996,232  59 

$16,433,128  69 

PAT5IENTS. 

For  teachers’  wages . 

For  libraries . 

$5,415,202  91 
17,623  61 
276,841  67 
14,714  17 
1,587,249  38 
1,028,486  03 

2,096,778  33 

$3,891,222  97 
22,098  84 
83,366  41 
6,971  05 
806,754  97 
609,954  57 
182  99 
575,680  79 

$9,306,425  88 
39,722  45 
360,208  08 
21,685  22 
2,394,004  35 
1,638,440  60 
182  99 
2,672,459  12 

For  school  apparatus . 

For  colored  schools . 

For  school-houses,  sites,  eto . 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses . 

Forfeited  in  hands  of  supervisors . 

Amount  on  hand  August  20, 1887 . 

Totals . 

$10,436,896  10 

$5,996,232  59 

$16,433,128  69 

By  deducting  from  the  totals,  under  the  head  of  payments,  the 
sums  remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887,  it  appears  that  the  actual 
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expenses  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  during  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

In  the  cities .  $8 , 340 ,117  77 

In  the  towns . ■ .  6 , 420 , 551  80 

Total .  $13,760,669  67 

Corresponding  total  for  1886 . 13,284,986  64 

Increase .  $475,682  93 


The  total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public  schools  in 
each  year  from  1850  to  the  present  time  is  shown  in  the  following 


table : 

1850  .  $1,607,684  85 

1851  . 1,884,826  16 

1852  .  2,249,814  03 

1853  .  2,469,248  52 

1854  .  2,666,609  36 

1855  .  2,544,587  62 

1856  .  2,323,049  98 

1857  .  3,792,948  79 

1858  .  *2,500,000  00 

1859  .  3,664,617  57 

1860  .  3,744,246  95 

1861  . 3,841,270  81 

1862  . 3,955,664  33 

1863  . 3,859,159  21 

1864  . 4,549,870  66 

1865  .  5,735,460  24 

1866  .  6,632,935  94 

1867  .  7,683,201  22 

1868  .  9,040,942  02 

1869  .  9,886,786  29 

1870  .  9,905,514  22 

1871  .  9,607,903  81 

1872  .  10,416,588  00 

1873  .  10,946,007  21 

1874  .  11,088,981  70 

1875  .  11,459,353  43 

1876  .  11,439,038  78 

1877  .  10,976,234  45 


*  Estimated. 
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1878  .  $10,626,505  60 

1879  .  10,348,918  08 

1880  .  10,296,977  26 

1881  .  10,808,802  40 

1882  .  11,183,027  42 

1883  .  11,858,594  09 

1884  .  11,834,911  52 

1885  . 13,466,367  97 

1886  .  13,284,986  64 

1887  .  13,760,669  57 


Total .  $289,942,306  78 


The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  public  educational  interests  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  this  department: 

For  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers .  $9,306,425  88 

For  district  libraries .  39 , 722  45 

For  school  apparatus  . ! .  360,208  08 

For  colored  schools .  21 , 685  22 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc .  .  2,394,004  35 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of 

common  schools .  1,638,440  60 

For  teachers’ institutes .  17,895  55 

For  normal  schools,  from  the  general  fund  and  free 

school  fund .  243 , 405  86 

For  Indian  schools .  10,573  25 

For  American  Museum  of  Natural  History .  14,696  48 

For  Department  of  Public  Instruction .  22 , 386  64 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners .  112,794  43 

For  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind .  46,930  91 

For  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  seven  in 

number .  227,105  24 

For  printing  and  binding  school  registers .  4,500  00 

For  revising  and  printing  school  laws .  1 , 000  00 


$14,461,774  94 

School  District  Libraries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  reported  annually 
in  the  school  district  libraries  for  thirty-five  years,  and  the  amounts 
annually  appropriated  and  expended  for  such  libraries  during  the 
same  period: 
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Years. 

No.  of  volumes. 

Appropriated. 

Expended. 

1853 . 

.  1,604,210 

$55,000  00 

$49,499  39 

1854 . 

.  1,572,270 

55,000  00 

43,657  06 

1855 . 

.  1,494,542 

55,000  00 

55,216  31 

1856 . 

.  1,418,100 

55,000  00 

54,790  75 

1857 . 

.  1,377,933 

55,000  00 

32,163  75 

1858 . 

.  1,402,253 

55,000  00 

35,382  01 

1859 . 

.  1,360,507 

55,000  00 

38,361  58 

1860 . 

.  1,286,536 

55,000  00 

34,035  87 

1861 . 

.  1,305,377 

55,000  00 

34,145  37 

1862 . 

.  1,326,682 

55,000  00 

32,912  92 

1863 . 

.  1,172,404 

55,000  00 

29,465  65 

1864 . 

.  1,125,138 

55,000  00 

26,891  51 

1865 . 

.  _  1,269,125 

55,000  00 

26,816  08 

1866 . 

. .  1,181,811 

55,000  00 

27,500  18 

1867 . 

.  1,112,011 

55,000  00 

24,439  25 

1868 . 

.  1,064,830 

55,000  00 

26,632  54 

1869 . 

.  1,026,130 

55,000  00 

26,897  85 

1870 . 

.  986,697 

55,000  00 

30,651  82 

1871 . 

.  928,316 

55,000  00 

63,505  38 

1872 . 

.  874,183 

55,000  00 

26,059  50 

1873 . 

.  856,555 

55,000  00 

27,203  79 

1874 . 

.  831,554 

55,000  00 

33,013  26 

1875 . 

.  809 , 141 

55,000  00 

33,225  90 

1876 . 

.  804,802 

50,000  00 

30,762  32 

1877 . 

.  765 , 546 

50,000  00 

31,125  71 

1878 . 

.  751,534 

50,000  00 

28,555  58 

1879 . .  .  . 

.  755,380 

50,000  00 

32  071  12 
» 

1880 . 

.  735,653 

50,000  00 

30,398  51 

1881 . 

.  707,155 

50,000  00 

35,499  22 

1882 . 

.  705,634 

50,000  00 

35,805  75 

1883 . 

.  701,675 

50,000  00 

37,799  66 

1884 . 

.  701,437 

50,000  00 

39,107  95 

1885 . 

.  732,876 

50,000  00 

41,369  74 

1886 . 

.  734,506 

50,000  00 

40,509  25 

1887 . 

.  737,716 

50,000  00 

39,722  45 

Total . 

$1,866,000  00 

$1,235,144  78 
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i:  LIST  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


WITH 

Naiies  of  Prlxcipals  aid  Officers  of  Local  Boards. 


ALBANY. 

President,  Dr.  E.  P.  AVaterbury. 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
David  Murray,  Eobert  L.  Fryer, 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  S.  N.  Dexter  North. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  David  Murray. 


BEOCKPOET. 


Principal . 

President  Local  Board  . .  . . 

Secretary . 

Treasurer . 

.  Prof.  Charles  D.  McLean. 
.  Dayton  S.  Morgan. 

.  Daniel  Holmes. 

.  J.  D.  Decker. 

Principal . 

President  Local  Board .  .  .  . 

Secretary . 

Treasurer . 

BUFFALO. 

Prof.  James  M.  Cassety. 

,  Stephen  M.  Clement. 

,  Charles  A.  Sweet. 

.  Pascal  P.  Pratt. 

Principal . 

President  Ijocal  Board .  .  .  . 

Secretary  . 

Treasurer . 

COETLAND. 

Dr.  James  H.  Hoose. 

Hon.  E.  Holland  Duell. 
Norman  Chamberlain. 
Henrv  Brewer. 

Principal . 

President  Local  Board .  .  .  . 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  . . 

FEEDONIA. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Palmer. 
Hon.  L.  Morris. 

Louis  McKinstry. 

• 

Principal . 

President  Local  Board .... 

Secretary  . 

Treasurer . 

GENESEO. 

,  Dr.  William  J.  Milne. 

Hon.  James  AVood. 

AA'alter  E.  LauderdaL: 
Eiiliraini  F.  Curtiss. 
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NEW  PALTZ. 

Principal . 

President  Local  Board . 

Secretary . 

Treasurer . 

Dr.  Eugene  Bouton. 
Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 
Solomon  Deyo. 

Charles  W.  Deyo. 

OST\^GO. 

Principal . 

President  Local  Board . 

Secretary . 

Treasurer . 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon. 
Gilbert  Mollison. 

John  K.  Post. 

Theodore  Irwin. 

POTSDAM. 

Principal . 

President  Local  Board . 

Secretary .  . 

Treasurer . 

Prof.  E.  H.  Cook. 

Henry  Watkins. 

John  G.  McIntyre. 

Hon.  George  Z.  Erwin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 


ALBANY. 

Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  for  the  Year 
Ending  August  20,  1887. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Regents  of  the 
University : 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Albany, 
submit  to  you  their  forty-fourth  annual  report. 

I.  The  Executwe  Committee. 

During  the  year  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  executive 
committee  except  that  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Albany,  was  ajDpointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  by  appointment  and  who  had 
been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  thus  became 
chairman  ex  officio  of  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  now  is  constituted  as  follows:  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  ex  officio, 
chairman;  David  Murray,  Robert  L.  Fryer,  Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D. 
S.  N.  D.  North;  David  Murray,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

II.  The  Faculty. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Josephine  E.  Seaman,  teacher  of  English 
Literature  and  Rhetoric,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  similar  position 
in  the  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Miss  Seaman  has  been 
connected  with  the  Normal  School  as  a  teacher  since  January  28,  1876. 
She  has  proved  herself  a  most  efficient  and  excellent  teacher,  and  the 
executive  committee  part  with  her  with  great  regret.  Miss  Edith 
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Bodley,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  in  1886,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  the  place  of  Miss  Seaman. 

The  faculty  is  constituted  as  follows : 

Edward  P.  Waterbury,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Didac¬ 


tics,  residence  and .  $2,500  00 

Albert  N.  Husted,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics .  1,800  00 

W.  V.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  . .  1 , 800  00 

Edward  A.  Burt,  Professor  of  Natural  Science .  1 , 500  00 

Samuel  B.  Belding,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music .  600  00 

Miss  Kate  Stoneman,  Teacher  of  Geograj^hy,  Drawing 

and  Penmanship .  900  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  McClelland,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar 

and  History .  900  00 

Miss  Anna  A,  Farrand,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and 

Algebra  .  900  00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hyde,  Teacher  of  Composition .  900  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Mooney,  Teacher  of  Elocution .  800  00 

Miss  Anna  E.  Pierce,  Teacher  of  English  Literature  and 

Bhetoric  .  700  00 

]Miss  Edith  Bodley,  Secretary  and  Substitute .  600  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly,  Suj)erintendent  of  the  Model  School,  1 , 200  00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Young,  Assistant  in  the  Model  School .  800  00 

Miss  Effie  M.  Fraats,  Superintendent  of  Kindergarten .  . .  900  00 

Miss  Ida  Isdell,  Assistant  in  the  Kindergarten .  500  00 

Miss  Josephine  McMahon,  Attendant  of  the  Kindergarten,  200  00 

I.  N.  Prichard,  Janitor  and  Engineer .  800  00 

James  McTeague,  Assistant  Janitor  and  Engineer .  720  00 


HI.  Students. 


The  following  statement 

exhibits  the  attendance  during  the 

year 

% 

ending  August  20,  1887 ; 

Term 

ending  January,  1887. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Seniors,  second  term . 

.  4 

27 

31 

Seniors,  first  term . 

.  12 

87 

99 

Juniors,  second  term . 

.  10 

58 

68 

Juniors,  first  term . 

.  18 

125 

143 

Preparatory  class . 

.  5 

24 

29 

Total . 

.  49 

321 

370 

Normal  Schools  —  Albany. 

Term  ending  June,  1887. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Seniors,  second  term .  12  73  85 

Seniors,  first  term .  16  42  58 

Juniors,  second  term . ; .  21  83  104 

Juniors,  first  term .  21  75  96 

Preparatory  class .  2  8  10 

Total .  .72  281  353 


'WTiole  number  of  individual  students  during  the  school  year,  471 

Average  number  by  terms .  362 

Average  age  of  students  at  the  time  of  entering; 

Males .  21.395 

Females .  18.565 


Attendance  in  Model  School  and  Kindergarten. 


Number  of  individual  pupils  during  school  year .  262 

Average  attendance . < .  212 


Gra.duotcfi  During  School  Year. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


Number  graduating  January,  1887 .  4  23  27 

Number  graduating  June,  1887 .  12  64  76 

If 

Total .  16  87  103 


Total  from  the  origin  of  the  school .  1,059  1,970  3,029 

r\^.  Graduates. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  graduated  from  the  Normal 
School  during  the  school  vear; 

O  t/ 

Class  Graduating  January,  1887. 


Arthur  G.  Balcom .  Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Young  Man  of  To-day.” 

Julia  M.  Ballard .  Brewster,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Character.” 

Mary  E.  Bartlett .  Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y 

“  Select  Literature.” 

Nellie  Bartlett .  Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“  Cultivation  of  ^Memory.” 
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Sarah  Beattie .  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N. 

“  Clouds.” 

Mary  F.  Bedford .  N.  Harpersfield,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Power  of  Words.” 

Mary  A.  Bowen .  Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Labor  a  Blessing.” 

Charles  E.  Carpenter .  E.  Albany,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  T. 

“True  Nobility.” 

S.  Louisa  Conklin .  Roslyn,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Regard  for  Opinion.” 

Mary  E.  Delaney .  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“The  End  Not  Yet.” 

Edith  Dickey .  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Normal  Training  in  Public  Schools.” 

Andrew  J.  Foreman .  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y^ 

“A  Model  Teacher.” 

Jessie  M.  Greene . . .  Edmeston,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Unconscious  Influence.” 

Lillie  Grimes .  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Books  as  Companions.” 

I 

Jennie  S.  Harper .  Mt.  Yernon,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Work  for  Women.” 

Alice  Judson .  Ylatteawan,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Legacies.” 

Morelli  Kingsley .  Queensbury,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y". 

“Equality.” 

De  Etta  Lambert .  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Local  Attachments.” 

Mary  L.  Lansing .  Lisha’s  Kill,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Cheerful  Workers.” 

Frances  Miller . Muitze’s  Kill,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Sounds  of  Early  Spring.” 

Mary  A.  Patterson .  Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Life.” 

Alice  M.  Requa .  Yliddleburgh,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Decision.” 

Esther  G.  Simpson .  Bethel,  Sulliyan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Sunset.” 
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Belle  H.  Steidman . .  . .  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Early  Privations.” 

Minnie  A.  Van  Hoesen .  Castleton,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Unknown  Factor.” 

Elizabeth  H.  Walker .  Saratoga  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Hidden  Treasures.” 

D.  Alberta  Wells .  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Inspiration  of  Hope.” 

Class  Graduating  June,  1887. 

Alice  M.  Akerly .  Green  Lawn,  Suffolk  Co.,  IS.  1. 

“  Cremation.” 

Edith  Maud  Babcock .  Mt.  Vernon,  Westchester  Co.,N.  Y. 

“  Benefits  of  Change.” 

Libbie  Anna  Baker .  Dean’s  Corners,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Ambition.” 

Hattie  M.  Barnett .  Schroon  Lake,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Compensation.” 

Arthur  E.  Barnes .  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Silent  Influence.” 

Ella  D.  Bassinger .  East  Springfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Pearls.” 

Sarah  A.  Bedell .  Coeyman’s  June.,  Albany  Co.,N.  Y. 

“  Science  of  Temperance.” 

Lucy  E.  Bennett .  Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Railroads.” 

Elbert  S.  Boughton .  Victor,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“The  Future  of  Our  Nation.” 

Heleui:  r  Buckley .  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Thoughtfulness.” 

Agnes  Ruthven  Bunten .  Green  Island,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Our  School  Life.” 

Charles  A.  Burbank .  West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Prohibition.” 

Lula  E.  Burns .  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Shadows.” 

Hyland  H.  Butler .  South  Valley,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Method  in  Daily  Life.” 
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Ida  Augeline  Clark 
Susan  Isabel  Clay. . 
Ada  C.  Cleveland . . 
Julia  A.  Cleveland. 
Sarah  L.  Cole . 


.  Wayerly,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Silent  Work.” 

.  Summit,  Schoharie  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“Utility  of  Beauty.” 

.  Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  Character  Building.” 

.  Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y^ 

“Xecessity  of  Choice.” 

.  Grajoeville,  Greene  Co.,  X'.  Y. 

“  Clouds.” 


Xinetta  Belle  Collins .  Amsterdam,  Montg’y  Co.,  XC  Y. 

“Thoughts  on  Education.” 

Ella  Conway .  Xewburgh,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Glass.” 


Elizabeth  Cornelius .  Greeubush,  Bensselaer  Co.,  X’^.  Y. 

“Personal  Inlluence.” 

Sarah  A.  Corts .  S.  Schodack,  Rensselaer  Co.,  X.  Y. 


“  Influence  of  Trifles.” 


Sarah  Coila  Cowan .  Youngstown,  Xiagara  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  Xiagara  Falls.” 

Harriet  E.  Cowles .  Crescent,  Saratoga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“Utilitv.” 

V 

Lillian  E.  Coyne .  Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  Gems.” 

James  B.  Cronk .  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“Theorv  and  Practice.” 

Laura  Vivian  Curtis .  Port  Chester, Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  Unwritten  Music.” 

Sarah  M.  Derby .  Alton,  Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“Xoon  in  Summer.” 

Effie  Randolph  Dunn .  Lawrence,  Queens  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  History  of  Decorative  Aid.” 

Elizabeth  Dyckman .  Jefferson,  Schoharie  Co.,  X"^.  Y. 

“  Monuments.” 

Mary  E.  Evans .  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  Welsh  Customs.” 

Xellie  Farnham .  Albany,  Albany  Co.,  X.  Y. 

“  Tie  of  Humanity.” 
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Mary  E.  Foster .  E.  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Influence  of  Books.'*’ 

William  E.  Gardner .  Townsendville,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Permanency  of  Our  Republic.” 

Ida  Isabella  George.^. .  Albany,  Albany^Co.,  N.  Y. 

h  “Polisli.” 

Mabel  Greene .  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y^ 

“Weaving.” 

Alice  G.  Grifiin.  . .  Waterford,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Individual  Effort.” 

Kate  B.  Harrington .  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

“Hidden  Forces.” 

Mary  Emma  Hewitt .  Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Beautv  in  Nature.” 

%/ 

Emma  J.  Hill  .  Scliroon  Lake,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Triumph.” 

Florence  B.  Hines .  Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Human  Authority.’’ 

Jonathan  Hoag,  Jr.  .  Tomhannock,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Plea  of  Insanit3\” 

Belle  Hoagland .  Owe  go,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Latent  Power.” 

Ada  Elizabeth  Hobbs . .  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Our  Teachers.” 

Dina  Harrison  Hope .  Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  American  Press.” 

Elizabeth  A.  Huggins . .  Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“The  American  Girl.” 

Margaret  B.  Imrie  . .  Bronxville,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y^. 

“  Silent  Forces.” 

Clara  S.  Jones .  New  Baltimore,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Future  of  the  Profession.” 

Anna  R.  Kelly .  Castleton,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Tact  and  Talent.” 

J.  Elizabeth  Lettis .  Albion,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Public  Opinion.” 

Isabel  C.  Maynard .  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Self-reliance.” 
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Eleanor  A.  McNeil  .  .  . 

.  S.  Argyle,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“The  Human  Hand.” 

Luella  Measures . 

.  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  A  Plea  for  the  African.” 


Augustus  C.  Miller.  .  . 

.  Farmer  Village,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  True  Heroism.” 

Arthur  E.  Moore . 

.  Lexington,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Practical  Education.” 

Ralph  Munson . 

.  Hebron,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Labor  Movement.” 


lantha  Effagene  Post . 

.  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Trained  Workers.” 

Lillian  May  Potter .  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Woman  in  the. Nineteenth  Century.” 


Jennie  Potts . 

.  Upper  Red  Hook,  Dutch’ss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Eloquence.” 

Loda  E.  Pulver . 

.  Philmont,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Work.” 

Florence  A.  Richards. 

.  Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Labor  is  Worship.” 

Maud  A.  Rossitor  .  .  .  . 

. '.  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Circle.” 

Anna  Scrafford . 

.  Delmar,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Lessons  from  Stones.” 

Stanley  S.  Shaw . 

.  Morris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Daniel  Webster.” 

Mina  A.  Shej^ard . 

.  Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Beacons.” 

Elizabeth  Shottenkirk .  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harriet  L.  Starin . 

“  Peers  of  the  Realm.” 

.  West  Troy,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Contentment.” 

Grace  W.  Sutherland. 

. Wappingers  Falls,  Dutch’s  Co.,N.  Y. 

“  Harmony.” 

Eliza  S.  Weston . 

. . .  Montezuma,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Pictures  from  Old  Home.” 


Harriet  A.  Wilcox.  . .  . 

.  Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“A  Teacher’s  Mirror.” 
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Mary  E.  Wilcox .  Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Pictures.” 

Hattie  Eugenie  Wilman .  West  Troy,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Power  of  Music.” 

Corrie  B.  Youlen .  Rupert,  Vt. 

“  Isolation.” 

Eva  J.  Youlen .  Rupert,  Vt. 

“  Gifts.” 

Grant  Young .  Kyserike,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Ruling  Powers.” 

V.  Qualifications  for  Admission. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
are  required  to  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  For  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  candidates,  if  gentlemen,  must 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age;  if  ladies,  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  applying  for  admission  to  an  advanced  standard 
must  be  of  a  proportionally  greater  age.  It  is  desired  that  those 
apifiying  for  admission  shall  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term. 

2.  Students  are  required  to  register  their  names  and  residences,  and 
sign  the  following  declaration:  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that 
our  object  in  entering  the  Normal  School  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  loertaining  to  the  office  teacher;  and  we  further 
declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  ivork  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

3.  Arithmetic. —  In  arithmetic  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  recite  all, 
of  the  ordinary  tables  of  denominant  numbers;  to  both  read  and  write 
with  facility  large  numbers,  both  entire  and  decimal;  readily  to  per¬ 
form  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and 
reduction  of  numbers,  both  simple  and  denominate,  entire  and  frac¬ 
tional;  to  solve  examples  in  percentage,  with  its  applications  to  interest, 
discount  and  profit  and  loss ;  to  solve  problems  in  ratio  and  proportion, 
and  in  square  and  cube  root. 

4.  Geography. —  Questions  will  be  given  relating  to  the  shape  of 
North  America,  its  mountains,  and  its  river  systems;  the  shape,  the 
area,  the  boundaries  and  the  number  of  the  United  States  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  States.  Correct 
information  will  be  required  as  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  mines  and 
mineral  productions  of  the  United  States;  the  production  and  expor¬ 
tation  of  wheat,  cotton  and  petroleum,  and  as  to  the  great  railroad  lines 
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between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States;  also  in  regard  to  the  size  and 
location  and  commercial  characteristics  of  the  more  important  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

5.  Grammar. —  The  applicant  must  analyze  according  to  the  system 
taught  in  any  standard  grammar,  simple  sentences,  compound  sen¬ 
tences  and  complex  sentences,  containing  two  or  more  clauses,  explain 
the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns;  decline  personal  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  show  how  the  different  case  forms  are  used  in  sentences; 
explain  and  illustrate  the  office  of  adjectives  and  adverbs;  wi'ite  verbs 
in  any  requii’ed  mood  and  tense;  and  show  a  reasonable  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  capital  and  italic  letters,  and  with  the  subject  of  punc¬ 
tuation. 

6.  Sj^elling. —  The  applicant  must  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the 
general  rules  of  spelling,  and  be  able  to  spell  correctly  seventy  out  of 
one  hundred  words  in  common  every-day  iise. 

7.  Reading. —  The  aj)plicant  must  be  able  to  read  in  a  clear  and 
^stinct  manner,  pronounce  words  correctly  and  show  a  knowledge  of 
emphasis,  inflection,  etc. 

8.  Those  applying  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  preceding  classes, 
and  ^particularly  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  pvhich  have 
been  studied  in  those  classes. 

Those  who  present  a  Ee gents’  Preliminary  Certificate  will  be 
admitted  to  the  lowest  class  without  examination.  Those  who  have  a 
Eegents’  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Second 
Class  without  examination;  while  those  having  a  Eegents’  Intermediate 
Certificate  and  a  pass-card  in  Natural  Philosophy,  or  who  have  a 
•  Eegents’  Diploma  covering  Natural  Philosophy,  will  be  received  into 
the  Senior  First  Class  without  examination. 

UE.  Course  of  Study. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  in  the 
different  terms  of  the  course: 

Junior  Class. — Fh'st  Term. 

Arithmetic,  English  G-rammar,  Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Penman¬ 
ship,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Didactics. 

^  Junior  Class. —  Second  Term. 

Algebra  continued.  Higher  Ailthmetic,  Elocution,  Ehetoric,  Enghsh 
Grammar,  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  History  of  the  United  States, 
Didactics. 
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Senior  Class. — F&st  Term. 

Geometry,  Natural  Pliilosoph}^  continued,  Ethics,  Astronomy,  His¬ 
tory,  Science  of  Government,  Higher  Algebra,  Criticism,  Free-hand 
Industrial  Drawing,  Kindergarten  work.  Didactics. 

Senior  Class. — Second  Term. 

English  Literature,  Mental  Philosophy,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying, 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  Book-keeping,  Political  Economy,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Natural  History,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Practical  Use 
of  Microscope,  Didactics,  Teaching  in  Model  School.  Composition, 
Elocution  and  Vocal  Music  receive  attention  throughout  the  course  ; 
it  is  expected  that  every  student  who  shall  have  attended  one  term 
will  be  qualified  to  teach  simple  vocal  music  to  children. 

The  course  of  study  above  given  in  detail  occupies  two  years.  The 
year  is  divided  into  tw^o  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  students 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  corresponding  with  the  divisions  of  the 
course  of  study.  In  case  a  student  cannot  complete  the  course  of 
study  in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  he  may  be  required  to  go  over  the 
work  of  one  or  more  of  these  terms  a  second  time. 

Connected  with  the  Normal  school  is  the  model  school,  where 
students  are  trained  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  superintendent 
of  this  school,  as  well  as  the  president  and  members  of  the  faculty, 
are  especially  charged  wfith  the  duty  of  training  the  persons  who  pass 
through  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  in  the  methods  of  conveying 
this  instruction  to  others. 

In  addition  to  the  model  school  above  referred  to,  the  executive 
committee  has  established  a  kindergarten.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
train  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  school  in  the  methods  of  conducting  a 
kindergarten  in  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  called.  A  certain 
proportion  of  these  pupils  are  always  found  to  possess  a  certain  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  instruction  of  very  young  children.  These  especially 
receive  an  opportunity  for  learning  the  received  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  kindergarten.  The  superintendent  of  the  kindergarten.  Miss 
Effie  M.  Fraats,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  school  in  1883,  and  also 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten,  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 
So  far  the  management  of  this  department  of  the  school  has  been 
attended  with  great  success,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  step  in 
advance  has  been  taken  in  its  establishment. 

VII.  The  New  Building. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee,  the  completion 
of  the  new  building  was  reported.  The  executive  committee  desire 
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now  to  report  to  you  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  on 
account  of  the  building  from  the  beginning. 

Building  site .  $36 , 232  35 

Mason  work .  69 , 099  50 

Carpenter  work .  42,402  79 

Iron  work .  1 , 714  93 

Koofing . ^ .  4,839  77 

Plumbing .  4,082  50 

Painting  and  decoration .  6,012  30 

Steam  heating .  13,557  72 

Heating  during  construction .  1,171  47 

Gas  fitting .  1,604  16 

Slating,  flagging  and  fence .  1 , 618  30 

Insurance  during  building .  665  00 

Furniture,  etc . •  •  •  • .  8,284  86 

Kindergarten  materials .  748  75 

Cleaning,  cartage  and  freight .  559  63 

Architect’s  commission . 7,412  32 

Personal  expenses .  170  96 

Alumni  window .  1,097  40 

Miscellaneous  expenses . .  3,778  10 


Total  expenditures .  $205,052  81 


Financial  Statement. 

The  following  presents  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 


on  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $3,156  12 

From  the  State  Treasurer . 25,240  35 

From  tuition  of  Model  School .  3,567  00 

From  tuition  of  Kindergarten .  378  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources .  5  05 


Total .  $32,346  52 


Expenditures. 

For  salaries  in  Normal  dej^artment .  $14,330  00 

For  salaries  in  Model  School . 2,000  00 

% 

For  salaries  in  Kindergarten . 1,600  00 

For  salaries  of  janitors .  1,519  96 

For  fuel,  light  and  water .  2,216  39 
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For  repairs  of  building .  $643  41 

For  apparatus  and  chemicals .  49  46 

For  books  and  stationery .  637  86 

For  mileage  of  students .  995  78 

For  Kindergarten  material .  8  05 

For  new  building .  2,073  90 

For  contingent  expenses .  2,907  91 

Balance  on  hand .  3,363  80 


Total . . .  $32 , 346  52 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  estimated  for  the 
Normal  school  during  the  school  year  commencing  August  21,  1888. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  expenditures  during  the  school  year  ending 


August  20,  1887 : 

Salaries,  Normal  department .  $14,330  00 

Salaries,  Model  department .  2 , 000  00 

Salaries,  Kindergarten .  1,600  00 

Salaries  of  janitors  and  engineers .  1,520  00 

Fuel,  light  and  water .  2 , 200  00 

Repairs  of  building . . . .  1 , 000  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals .  200  00 

Books  and  stationery .  .1 , 000  00 

Mileage  of  students . .  1 , 000  00 

Contingent  expenses . . .  3 , 000  00 


Total  . . .  ...  $27,850  00 


VIII.  Portraits. 

The  following  portraits  have  been  presented  to  the  Normal  School, 
and  have  been  jilaced  in  the  assembly  room:  Hon.  Samuel  Young, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  by  his  daughter;  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  by  himself;  Hon.  Henry  H.  Yan  Dyke, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  his  daughter;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  by  E.  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Society,  formerly  of  the  Albany  Academy;  Hon.  J.  V.  L. 
Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  late  Chancellor  of  the  University,  by  his  widow  and  son; 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  by  his  two  sons;  Hon.  Charles  L.  Austin, 
by  his  two  sons;  Gen.  Franklin  Townsend,  by  his  two  sons;  Amos 
Dean,  LL.  D.,  by  his  family;  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  by  his 
fellow  members  of  the  committee;  David  P.  Page,  A.  M.,  first  Prin¬ 
cipal,  by  his  son  and  daughter;  David  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prin- 
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cipal,  by  liis  daughter;  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  by  his 
students;  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  by  his  widow;  William  F.  Phelps, 
A.  M.,  by  himself;  Prof.  Joseph  S.  St.  John,  A.  M.,  by  his  students; 
Prof.  Sumner  H.  Babcock,  by  his  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANDREW  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

DAVID  MURRAY, 

ROBERT  L.  FRYER, 

sa:\iuel  b.  ward, 

S.  N.  D.  NORTH. 


BROCKPORT. 

Tv'enty-Fiest  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Bro  nport. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Brockport,  hereby  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887 : 

I.  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  board  have  expended  for  ordinary  repairs  during  the  past  year 
the  sum  of  $625.83,  which  is  about  the  usual  annual  amount  for  that  ^ 
purpose.  Of  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
an  additional  building,  the  sum  of  $100  has  been  expended  for  plans 
and  specifications,  as  allowed  by  the  act.  Bids  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  will  be  advertised  for  at  once,  and  it  is  designed  that  the 
contracts  shall  be  let,  and  the  building  commenced  as  soon  in  the 
spring  as  may  be  practicable. 

II.  Valuation. 

The  board  fix  the  same  valuation  ujion  the  property  as  reported  last 


year,  to  wit: 

Buildings  and  lot .  $140,000  00 

Furniture .  5 , 000  00 

Library  and  apparatus .  11,000  00 


$156,000  00 
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III.  Insurance. 

The  buildings  are  kej)t  insured  in  the  sum  of  $60,000,  one-third 
expiring  each  year.  The  annual  expense  is  $250,  which  the  board  pay 
from  the  academic  tuition  fund. 

IV.  Summary  of  Beceipts  and  Expenditures. 


Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  August  21,  1886 .  $289  79 

Amount  received  from  the  State  from  appropriation  for 

maintenance  .  17,999  40 

Amount  received  from  academic  tuition .  2,045  10 


$20,334  29 

Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries : 

Normal .  $13,800  00 

Academic . . .  1,450  00 

-  $15,250  00 


I 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  750  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pujiils . .  174  62 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  819  04  ^ 

Amount  paid  for  repairs .  625  83 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses .  2,673  20 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  August  20,  1887 .  41  60 


$20,334  29 


V.  Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  the  Year,  of  which  the 

Foregoing  is  a  Summary. 

1.  Amount  paid  for  teachers  and  janitor,  viz. : 


C.  D.  McLean,  Principal .  $2 , 500  00 

W.  H.  Lennon .  1 , 600  00 

H.  G.  Burlingame .  1,400  00 

Charles  D.  Seely .  1 , 400  00 

Miss  Mary  P.  Rhoades .  1 , 200  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Chriswell .  700  00 

Miss  J.  E.  Lowery .  700  00 

Miss  M.  J.  Thompson .  700  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Cady .  600  00 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Mason .  600  00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Richmond .  600  00 
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Miss  S.  M.  Efner .  $500  00 

Miss  M.  O.  IVhite .  500  00 

Mrs.  Louise  C.  Williams .  500  00 

Miss  Alice  M.  Atwater .  300  00 

F.  G.  Merritt,  Janitor .  500  00 

$14,300  00 

Academic. 

Arthur  Tooley .  $850  00 

Miss  F.  C.  Willson .  600  00 

F.  G.  Merritt,  janitor . .  250  00 


$1,700  00 


2.  Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils .  $174  62 

3.  Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus: 

1886. 

Oct.  12.  Paid  Simon  &  Barnum,  book-binding .  116  80 

Paid  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  histories . .  34  56 

Paid  John  Allyn,  Latin  lessons .  37  80 

Paid  Marshall  Coe,  map .  5  00 

Paid  Ailing  &  Cory,  cards  for  library .  3  00 

Paid  R.  M.  Myers  &  Co.,  color  cards .  75 

Nov.  9.  Paid  John  C.  Moore,  book-binding .  2  00 

Paid  Ginn  &  Co.,  text-books .  55  21 

Paid  The  Interstate  Pub.  Co.,  color  cards ....  2  28 

1887. 

Jan.  10.  Paid  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  text-books .  31  86 

Paid  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  text-books .  3  43 

Paid  Eldridge  &  Bro.,  text-books .  26  25 

Paid  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  text-books .  59  80 

Paid  i).  Aj^pleton  &  Co.,  text-books .  18  90 

Paid  Steele  &  Avery,  text-books .  2  00 

Paid  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  text-books .  53  50 

Paid  J.  E.  Patten,  chemicals .  22  50 

Feb.  8.  Paid  Clark  &  Maynard,  text-books .  45  00 

Paid  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  text-books .  62  47 

Paid  C.  Scribner’s  Sons,  encyclopedia .  7  00 

March  7.  Paid  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  geometries .  10  40 

Paid  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  text-books .  5  40 

Paid  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  text-books .  13  50 

April  9.  Paid  A.  C.  Taintor,  Lossing’s  U.  S.  History.  . .  10  00 
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May  9.  Paid  J.  E.  Patten,  chemicals,  etc .  $58  30 

Paid  Ivison,  Blakeman  k  Co.,  text-books .  73  96 

Paid  Marv  S.  Anthonv,  History  of  Woman 

Suffrage .  5  00 

Paid  Henry  Holt  k  Co.,  text -books .  7  27 

Paid  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.,  text-books .  13  50 

Paid  Ginn  k  Co.,  text-books .  24  60 

Paid  W.  A.  Olmsted,  map .  7  00 


$819  04 


4.  Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improyements : 

1886. 

Oct.  12.  Paid  John  C.  Barnard,  jDaints.  . .  $16  31 

Paid  D.  S.  Morgan  k  Co.,  castings  and  labor,  102  19 

Paid  Edward  Eowley,  labor  .  10  50 

Paid  The  Hayden  Furniture  Co.,  cushions.  .  .  10  50 

Noy.  9.  Paid  W.  P.  Dayis,  sash  locks .  10  00 

Paid  C.  H.  Jenner,  repairs .  106  32 

1887. 

•  Jan.  10.  Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  repairs .  16  60 

Paid  Ralph  T.  Ward,  tinning .  170 

Paid  John  T.  Spellman,  painting .  30  00 

Paid  Cary,  Wells  k  Co.,  hardware .  26  03 

Paid  E.  J.  Boyle,  labor . .  17  50 

Paid  John  R.  Dayis,  paints,  etc .  32  83 

Feb.  8.  Paid  Howe  k  Rogers,  carpet .  1»0  41 

Paid  E.  H.  Cook  k  Co.,  plumbing .  58  49 

Paid  The  Woodbury  Engine  Co.,  repaii'ing 

boiler .  5  60 

Paid  C.  Hadler,  labor .  1  75 

Paid  Morton  Minot,  hardware .  46  27 

Paid  Enderhill  k  Wdliams,  lumber .  69  52 

Paid  A.  S.  Lewis,  kalsomining .  17  06 

March  8.  Paid  J.  A.  Caswell,  labor .  3  00 

Paid  E.  H.  Cook  A  Co.,  radiator .  19  00 

Paid  H.  D.  Randall,  repairing  clock .  1  25 

Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  repairs .  8  75 

May  9.  Paid  E.  H.  Cook  k  Co.,  register .  2  00 

Paid  J.  I.  Learned,  painting .  2  25 


$625  83 
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4.  Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses : 

1886. 

Oct.  12.  Paid  H.  E.  Webster,  coal .  $1 , 029  00 

Paid  J.  C.  Collins,  jDOstage  stamps .  84  40 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  gas.  May  1  to 

October  1 .  57  20 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express .  6  35 

Paid  Hammon  A  Campbell,  printing .  55  50 

Paid  S.  W.  Allen,  trucking  and  freight .  36  60 

Nov.  9.  Paid  E.  R.  Andrews,  i^rinting .  28  25 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  gas,  October  1 

to  November  1 .  26  80 

1887. 

Jan.  10.  Paid  Bell  Telej)hone  Co.,  rent .  18  00 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  November  1 

to  December  1 .  .  . .  40  60 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express .  . .  2  45 

Paid  Hammon  A  Campbell,  printing .  9  50 

Paid  Gavit  A  Co.,  diplomas . 12  00 

Paid  Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  9  00 

Paid  C.  D.  McLean,  expenses  to  principals’  • 

meetings .  32  74 

Paid  D.  Holmes,  postage  and  stationery .  5  00 

Paid  John  C.  Moore,  stationerv .  9  00 

Feb.  8.  Paid  Hammon  A  Campbell,  jDrinting .  16  50 

Paid  T.  H.  Dobson,  stationerv .  12  97 

Paid  A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  3  00 

Paid  Wm.  H.  Benedict,  brooms,  etc .  19  25 

Paid  C.  D.  McLean,  students’  mileage .  174  62 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  December  1 

to  Januarv  1 .  40  80 

Paid  J.  C.  Collins,  postage  stamps . 6  00 

March  7.  Paid  H.  E.  M'ebster,  coal .  42  10 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  January  1  to 

February  1.  .  .  .* .  45  80 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express .  6  65 

April  9.  Paid  H.  E.  Webster,  coal .  45  48 

Paid  H.  C.  Harrington,  cleaning  vaults .  23  50 

Paid  Wm.  A.  Hull,  wood .  10  00 

Paid  Hammon  A  Campbell,  printing .  5  50 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express .  2  15 
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May  9.  Paid  C.  W.  Blodgett,  chapel  organ .  .  $65  00 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  February  1  to 

April  1  .  54  40 

Paid  Harden  Hand  Grenade  Co.,  ^enades.  . .  24  00 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  expi  ( .ss .  4  65 

Paid  M.  E.  Baker,  telegraphing .  1  76 

Paid  H.  E.  "Webster,  coal .  250  01 

June  26.  Paid  A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  18  00 


,  $2,334  53 

From  Academic  Funds. 

1886. 

Aug.  1.  Paid  for  insurance .  $250  00 

Noy.  9.  Paid  for  advertising .  99  00 

1887. 

April  9.  Paid  for  expenses  to  Albany .  40  62 

May  9.  Paid  for  expenses  to  Albany .  114  67 

June  6.  Paid  for  diplomas .  9  00  513  29 


$2,847  82 

Less  mileage  bills .  174  62 


$2,673  20 


YI.  Teachers  axd  Salaries. 

No  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

VH.  Attendance  for  the  Year  Beoinning  August  21,  1886,  and  Ending 

August  20,  1887. 

Normal. 

Whole  number  registered .  369 . 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance .  246 . 66 

Average  age,  males .  19.03  ^ 

Average  age,  females .  19.46 


Number  of  Graduates. 

Male . . .  6 

Female . .' .  15 


Total .  21 
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Whole  Number  of  Graduates  from  Normal  Department,  since  the  School 

luas  Established. 

Males . 96 

Females .  285 

Total .  381 


Academic  Department. 

Whole  number  registered .  130 

Average  number  in  attendance . . . .  70 


Intermediate. 

MTiole  number  registered . . .  136 

Average  number  in  attendance .  110 


Primary. 

Mdiole  number  registered .  142 

Average  number  in  attendance .  115. 10 


ATII.  Alumni. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  for  the  past  year,  with  residence 
and  grade  of  diplomas,  viz. : 

Class  1887. 

Thirty-ninth  Term,  January  25 — Classical. 

Allen,  Mary  J .  Clarkson,  Monroe  county. 

Advanced.  English. 

Burlingame,  Lillian  E .  Plymouth,  Richland  county,  Ohio. 

Elementary  English. 

Reid,  Carrie  S .  Greenwich,  Washington  county. 

Class  1887. 

Fortieth  Term,  June  21 — ■  Classical. 

Haney,  Emma  J .  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county. 

Huff,  Eliza .  Canoga,  Seneca  county. 

Johnson,  Jessie  E .  Beaver  Meadow,  Chenango  county. 

Lee,  Nicholas .  Brockport,  Monroe  county. 

Reed,  Myron  S .  Holley,  Orleans  county. 

Van  Arsdale,  Jonathan .  Magee’s  Corners,  Seneca  county. 

Watt,  Richard  C .  Lockport,  Niagara  county. 
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Bancroft,  Martha  H; 
Bourne,  Abbie  A. .  .  . 
Brown,  Geo.  A  .... 
Files,  M.  Estelle .... 

Frost,  NeUie  C . 

Hicks,  Lois  M . 

Howland,  Harriet  A . 
Sparlin,  Emma  E .  .  . 
True,  Nellie  B . 


Singleton,  Bose  B, 
Spencer,  Julia  B.  . 


Advanced  English. 

.  Scipioville,  Cayuga  county. 

.  Spencerport,  Monroe  county. 

.  Holley,  Orleans  county. 

.  Clarkson,  Monroe  county. 

.  Biga,  Monroe  county. 

.  Jericho,  Queens  county. 

.  Manchester,  Ontario  county. 

.  Brockport,  Monroe  county. 

.  Ogden,  Monroe  county. 

Elementary  English. 

. Olean,  Cattaraugus  county. 

.  Bochester,  Monroe  county. 


Academic  Department. 

Classical. 

Andrews,  Fred  E .  Bergen,  Genesee  county. 

Beedle,  Carrie  L .  Sweden,  Monroe  county. 

Tone,  Frank  J . .  Bergen,  Genesee  county. 

Advanced  English. 

Schonton,  Clara  E .  Biijckport,  Monroe  county. 


Preparatory  for  College. 

Paine,  Geo.  D .  .  Clarkson,  Monroe  county. 

Musical. 

Chadsey,  Lillian  A . Holley,  Orleans  county. 

Chappell,  Clara  J . . . .  Paw  Paw,  Michigan. 

Sparlin,  Emma  E .  Brockport,  Monroe  county. 

Eddy,  Mary  L .  Holley,  Orleans  county. 

IX.  E-timate  of  Amount  Needed  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance 


OF  THE  School  for  the  Next  School  Year. 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor .  $14,300  00 

2.  Mileage  of  pupils  (estimated) .  400  00 

3.  Library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  1,200  00 

4.  Bepairs  and  improvements  to  grounds .  1,100  00 

5.  Incidentals,  including  fuel,  lights  and  all  other 

expenses .  3 , 000  00 


$20,000  00 
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Verification. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, ) 

r  .S’X.  ; 

County  of  Monroe,  ) 

Daniel  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  local  board,  being  duly  sworn,  says 
that  the  foregoing  report  is  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

DANIEL  HOLiMES. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  15th  day  ] 
of  December,  1887.  I 

John  H.  Kingsbury, 

Notary  Public. 


BUFFALO. 


Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal 

AND  Training  School  at  Buffalo. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  In  accordance  with  law,  the  local  board  of  the  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Buffalo  submit  their  seventeenth  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 


The  Local  Board. 

In  May,  1887,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Rochester  died.  He  w^as  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  local  board,  and  had  been  for  the  last  three 
years  its  j^resident.  By  his  death  the  board  lost  an  efficient  and 
capable  member,  and  the  school  an  earnest  and  devoted  friend.  No 
appointment  has  yet  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  members  of  the  board  and  its  organization,  at  present,  are  as 
follows : 


Stephen  M.  Clement,  President 
David  F.  Day,  Vice-President. . 
Charles  A.  Sweet,  Secretary .  .  . 
Pascal  P.  Pratt,  Treasurer .... 
Charles  W.  Goodyear ........ 

George  C.  Greene . 

William  Hengerer . 

Henry  Lapp,  INI.  D.. . 


Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Clarence,  Ene  County 
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Committees  of  the  Board. 

On  tlie  condition  and  management  of  the  school  —  Messrs.  Clement, 
Pratt  and  Greene. 

On  building  —  Messrs.  Clement,  Sweet  and  Goodyear. 

On  grounds  —  Messrs.  Greene,  Day  and  Hengerer. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Prof.  James  M.  Cassety  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  jirincipal.  Under  his  management  the  number  of 
students  has  already  increased,  and  many  circumstances  indicate  that 
the  school  is  entering  upon  a  career  of  more  than  usual  prosperity. 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 

The  departments  of  instruction  and  the  salaries  of  the  instructors 


are  as  follows: 

James  M.  Cassety,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Didactics .  $2,500 

David  S.  Kellicott,  Ph.  D.,  Physical  Sciences . . .  1 , 600 

Marcus  A.  G.  Meads,  Mathematics .  1 , 600 

Mark  M.  Maycock,  Drawing  and  Penmanship .  1 , 500 

Albert  W.  Shaw,  Ancient  and  Modern  Language .  1 , 600 

Joseph  Mischka,  Vocal  Music .  500 

Anna  K.  Eggleston,  Methods  and  Head  Critic .  1 , 200 

Mary  J.  Harmon,  Elocution  and  Rhetoric .  1 , 100 

Mary  Wright,  Geography  and  History .  900 

Isabella  Gibson,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra . . .  900 

Helen  L.  Dunston,  English  Language .  800 


The  School  of  Practice. 

This  school  is  a  most  important  adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  Normal 
School.  Under  the  new  management  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
perfect  its  organization  and  increase  its  efficiency.  Before  the  ojiening 
i  of  the  fall  term  two  additional  school  rooms  were  fitted  up,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  increased  from  212  to  300.  Ten  rooms  are  now 
assigned  to  the  Practice  department,  either  as  school  rooms  or  for 
purposes  of  recitation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  four  more  as  soon  as 
practicable.  When  this  increase  in  its  accommodations  is  made,  it  is 
believed  that  our  School  of  Practice  will  be  as  well  provided  with 
resources  as  any  in  the  entire  State  system  of  Normal  schools.  As  it 
is,  the  work  now  done  in  this  department  in  training  pupil-teachers  is 
very  satisfactory. 

The  pupils  in  this  school  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  seven 
teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  city  suj^eriiitendent  upon  the 
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nomination  of  the  local  board.  They  direct  and  criticise  the  work  of 
the  pupil-teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  Critic  from  the 
Normal  School. 

Their  names  and  positions  are  as  follows: 

Adella  F.  Fay,  Superintendent  of  School  of  Practice  and  in  charge 
of  first  grade. 

Franc  E.  Oliver,  Second  grade. 

Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  Third  grade. 

Marion  1.  Moore,  Fourth  grade. 

Kate  S.  Treat,  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades. 

Edith  L.  Huson,  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades. 

Carrie  Benson,  Ninth  and  Tenth  gTades. 

These  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  except 
Miss  Benson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego. 
They  are  paid  by  the  city,  salaries  ranging  from  $450  to  $650  per 


annum,  and  IMiss  Fay  is  paid  $150  additional  by  the  Normal  School. 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  each  of  the  dej^artments,  respect¬ 
ively,  during  the  year  was : 

Normal .  180 

Academic .  11 

Intermediate . 167 

Primarv  .  . .  139 

Total .  497 


The  average  number  in  attendance  in  each  of  the  departments  was: 

Normal . 143 

Academic . 9 

Intermediate . 150 

Primarv .  139 

Total .  441 

The  average  age  of  normal  pupils  was  as  follows: 

Males  .  17.8 

Females .  17.7 

Graduates. 


The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  from  Normal  courses  was 
twentv-three,  all  of  w'hom  were  ladies.  About  half  of  this  number 
have  secured  positions  and  are  now  teaching. 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 

Heretofore  the  courses  of  instruction  in  this  school  have  differed 
widely  from  those  adopted  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  The 
courses  here  have  been  one  j^ear  longer  than  in  the  other  schools,  and 
the  arrangement  of  studies  quite  different  from  theirs.  In  the  belief 
that  this  state  of  things  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  school, 
the  local  board  decided  to  make  the  courses  of  study  here  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  in  the  other  schools.  This  change  met  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  take 
effect  at  the  opening  of  the  fail  term,  September,  1887. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

During  the  last  year  the  school  building  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  principal  a  systematic 
change  in  the  rooms  is  being  gradually  made  in  order  to  adapt  them 
more  perfectly  to  the  work  and  wants  of  a  Normal  school. 

The  large  room  on  the  third  story,  known  as  the  “  west  room,”  has 
been  painted,  furnished  with  blackboards,  tables  and  chairs,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  fine  collection  of  models.  It  is  assigned  to  the  department 
of  drawing,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  jiurposes  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  is  a  noble  room,  beautiful  in  itself,  and,  as  it  commands 
a  view  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  river,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
shore  of  Canada,  it  is  well  fitted  to  inspire  artistic  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  Legislature  of  1887  appropriated  nearly  tv/enty-six  thousand 
dollars  to  erect  a  new  building  for  a  gymnasium,  Natural  Science 
department  and  chemical  experimentation.  The  building  is  already  in 
process  of  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall  of  1888.  It  is  to  be  a  substantial  structure  of 
brick,  similar  in  style  to  the  main  building,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  an  iron,  fire-proof  coriidor  fifty  feet  in  length.  It  is  to  be  three 
stories  in  height,  upon  a  basement  of  stone.  It  lias  been  carefully 
planned  with  reference  to  its  uses,  and  when  it  is  completed  and  fur¬ 
nished  it  is  believed  that  this  school  will  be  the  equal  of  any  similar 
school  in  the  State  in  its  facilities  for  teaching  natural  sciences  and 
chemistry,  and  in  its  means  for  training  teachers  in  those  subjects. 

The  Legislature  of  1885  appropriated  $1,500  for  improvement  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  school.  During  the  past  year  the  money 
has  been  expended  in  draining  and  grading  the  lot  and  in  building 
new  plank  walks  from  the  street  to  the  school-building.  The  sum 
appropriated  did  not  prove  adequate  to  complete  the  necessary  w^ork, 
and  the  grounds  are  not  yet  in  as  good  a  condition  as  they  should  be. 
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lying  as  they  do  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  A  very  moderate  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  will  suffice  to  complete  the  work  of  improvement. 

A  life-size  bust  of  the  late  Yictor  M.  Rice,  formerly  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  presented  to  the  school  this  year  by 
his  sister,  Emily  lY.  Rice.  It  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  the 
chapel. 

DETATLED  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
,  Buffalo  Normal  School  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report . : .  $123  08 

Received  from  the  State  on  account  of  annual  appro¬ 
priations  . .  23 , 695  55 

Received  from  special  appropriation  of  1885  for  improve¬ 
ment  of ‘  grounds .  1 , 493  88 

Received  from  tuition  fees  of  academic  students .  410  00 

Received  for  three  academic  diplomas .  3  00 

Received  from  all  other  soui’ces .  54  97 


Total .  $25,780  48 


Expenditures. 

On  account  of  salaries: 

James  M.  Cassety .  $2,500  00 

D.  S.  Kellicott .  .  . .  1,600  00 

M.  M.  Maycock .  1,500  00 

M.  A.  O.  Meads .  1 , 600  00 

Albert  Y"  Shaw .  1 , 600  00 

Joseph  Mischka . ’ .  500  00 

Anna  K.  Eggleston .  1,170  00 

Mary  J.  Harmon .  1 , 100  00 

Mary  YYight .  900  00 

Isabella  Gibson .  900  00 

Helen  L.  Dunston .  800  00 

Ida  C.  Bender .  75  00 

Adella  F.  Eav .  100  00 


Total .  $14,345  00 
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On  account  of  janitors’  wages: 

"Walter  Jackman . .  $350  00 

Pati-ick  McDonald . ■ . '  417  90 


Total .  $767  90 


On  account  of  repairs  and  improvements : 

Mackwirtli  Bros.,  iron  air  conductors .  $170  00 

F.  Feyl,  painting  outside,  roof  and  basement .  757  63 

Wm.  H.  Lock,  cementing  basement .  888  30 

Edward  L.  Cook: 

Plumbing  girls’  closet . .  $950  00 


Kepairing  plumbing . .  26  66 

Closet  in  principal’s  residence .  55  94 

-  2,167  47 

J.  W.  Atwood,  carpenter  work  and  materials .  693  82 

Joseph  L'r,  gas  fitting .  1  90 

F.  G.  O.  Ehle,  repairing  roof .  108  13 

Hurley  &  Sty  gall,  tin  work .  31  50 

Lactz  &  Co.,  marble  top  for  girls’  lavatory . * .  28  00 


Total . . . .  $4,846  75 


On  account  of  grounds : 

John  Lyth  &  Son,  tile  for  draining .  $43  44 

Thomas  Clayton,  work  and  materials  for  grading  grounds,  222  00 

Paid  from  special  appropriation  of  1885,  for-  improve¬ 
ment  of  grounds: 

Thomas  Clayton,  work  and  materials  in  grading .  814  00 

J.  W.  Atwood,  making  plank  walks .  306  98 

E.  L.  Cook,  iron  drain  pipe  (laid) .  216  30 

Charles  Pain,  drain  tile .  156  60 


Total .  $1,759  32 


On  account  of  reference  books: 

Peter  Paul  &  Bro.,  sundry  books .  $44  81 

C.  F.  Hurlburt,  Peoples’  Atlas . 8  50 

Otto  IJlbrich,  sundry  books .  5  60 

Total .  $58  91 
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On  account  of  text-books : 

Peter  Paul  &  Brother,  sundry  books .  $158  85 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Psychologies .  26  00 

Total .  $184  85 

On  account  of  fuel: 

Albright  &  Smith,  coal .  $640  50 

The  Butler  Colliery  Comj)any,  coal .  13  50 

Frank  H.  Goodyear,  coal .  241  02 

C.  H.  DeForest,  agent,  coal .  6  50 

Total .  $901  52 

On  account  of  furniture: 

A.  M.  Edwards,  clock .  $14  00 

Buffalo  School  Furniture  Company,  desks  and  seats ....  301  15 

Total . $315  15 


$8  00 
7  50 
9  25 

-  $24  75 

The  Courier  Company,  paper,  advertising  and  printing.  .  322  43 


J.  N.  Matthews,  advertising .  33  00 

Jas.  D.  Warren,  advertising .  36  00 

E.  H.  Butler,  advertising . .  •  65  25 

Peter  Paul  A  Brother,  office  supplies .  28  52 

F.  G.  O.  Ehle,  tin  moulding  pans .  3  60 

Fred.  C.  Schottin,  binding  text-books  and  magazines ....  68  07 

Buffalo  Gas-Light  Company,  gas  June,  July,  August  and 

September .  19  12 

Powell  &  Plympton,  chemicals .  8  68 

Geo.  F.  Hedge,  grand  piano  and  cover .  600  00 

The  Prang  Educational  Company,  two  sets  primary  forms,  17  60 

Einier  A  Amend,  chemical  apparatus .  72  75 

Gavit  A  Co.,  three  academic  diplomas .  3  06 

Barnes,  Hengerer  A  Co.,  janitor’s  supplies .  $14  63 

Door  mats .  10  95 

Bibbon  for  diplomas .  5  80 


On  account  of  suj^plies  and  miscellaneous : 

Denton  A  Cottier,  moving  and  tuning  piano 

Metronome . 

Music  books . 


31  38 
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IVm.  Laverack  &  Co,,  flowers  for  commencement,  1886 .  .  S3  00 

Wm.  Belsej,  flowers  for  commencement,  1886  .  6  50 

Wm.  Betsey,  flowers  for  commencement,  1887 .  9  00 

W.  J.  Palmer,  flowers  for  commencement,  1887 .  5  00 

Mileage  of  pupils . .  31  52 

J.  C.  Schneider,  agent,  physiological  chart . .  .  35  00 

Ginn  &  Co.,  classical  map .  3  00 

Marshall  Coe,  six  wall  maps .  45  00 

Baker,  Jones  &  Co.,  Christmas  cards .  7  50 

Henry  Otis,  office  supplies .  5  00 

AValbridge  Co.,  closet  paper .  S12  66 

Walbridge  &  Co.,  lawn  mower,  etc .  20  36 

•  -  -  33  02 

George  F.  Hedge,  rent  of  piano  and  tuning .  12  00 

Sullivan  Brothers,  carting  ashes .  16  55 

C.  W.  Miller,  carriage  hire. .  4  00 

Bradley  Whidden,  botanical  supplies .  17  25 

The  Novelty  Paper  Box  Co.,  boxes  for  botany  class .  2  88 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  student’s  microscopes .  22  52 

H.  H.  Little,  services  as  architect .  87  10 

George  Ferguson,  cleaning  walks .  40  00 

Edmunds  &  Potter,  stencils .  3  00 

James  M.  Cassety,  sundry  expenses  and  disbursements . .  249  88 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  twenty-three  normal  diplomas,  $23  00 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  three  academic  diplomas ....  3  00 

-  26  00 

Charles  Besseler,  filling  gas  cylinders .  5  35 

E.  N.  Yerxa,  brooms .  2  75 


Total .  $2,010  03 

Paid  from  academic  tuition:  • 

Sundry  books  of  reference . ; .  $39  00 

Tuition  refunded .  10  00 

Gas  bills  October,  1886,  to  July,  1887,  inclusive .  125  00 

Phvsiological  manikin .  15  00 

Sundry  magazines  and  j)eriodicals  for  reading  room .  95  75 

Plants  and  seeds .  20  30 

Sundry  trivial  disbursements .  4  05 

Picture  frames  and  mounting  map .  13  00 

Railway  guide .  1  00 


Total .  $323  10 
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Recapitulation. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources .  $25,780  48 

Expenditures. 

On  account  of  teachers’  salaries .  $14,345  00 

On  account  of  janitor’s  wages .  767  90 

On  account  of  repairs  and  improvements .  4,846  75 

On  account  of  grounds . 1,759  32 

On  account  of  reference  books .  ’  58  91 

On  account  of  text-books . 184  85 

On  account  of  fuel .  901  52 

On  account  of  furniture .  315  15 

On  account  of  supplies  and  miscellaneous .  2 , 010  03 

Paid  from  tuition  money . '. . .  .  .  323  10 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21.  1887 .  267  95 


Total . , .  $25,780  48 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  for  salaries  and  maintenance  for  the 

year  ending  August  20,  1889. 

For  salaries  of  teachers . •. .  $14,350  00 

For  wages  of  janitor .  700  00. 

For  fuel .  1,000  00 

For  text-books  and  reference  library .  200  00 

For  ordinary  repairs . ‘ .  500  00 

For  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses .  1 , 300  00 


Total . .  $18,050  00 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Erie  County. 


The  president  and  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Buffalo,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for 
himself  says,  that  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  said  board  has  been  approved  by  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  of  said  board,  and  that  he  believes  such  statement  to  be  correct. 

S.  M.  CLEMENT,  President. 

C.  A.  SAYEET,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  | 
this  21st  day  of  November,  1887.  f 

Charles  T.  Lathrop,  Notary  Public. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  A.  SWEET,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Board. 
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COKTLAXD. 

Nineteenth  Anneal  Report /of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal 

AND  Training  School  at  Cortland. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  submits  its  nineteenth  annual  report,  which  includes 

the  school  year  that  ended  August  20,  1887 : 

# 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  that  ended 
August  20,  1887,  was  as  follows: 

Normal  students .  .  380 


Schools  of  practice : 

Academic . 

Intermediate . 

Primary . . 


169 

216 

-  422 


Total 


802 


The  average  attendance  of  students  was  as  follows: 

Normal  students . . . 

Schools  of  practice: 

Academic . 

Intermediate . 

Primary . 


Total .  . 

The  average  age  of  normal  students  was: 

Males . 

Females  . 


...  242 

27 

150 

168 

-  345 

...  587 


19.50  vears 

1/ 

19.16  vears 


The  whole  number  of  normal  graduates  for  the  year  is  53 ;  the  whole 
number  since  the  school  was  established  is  609. 


Obituary. 

Dr.  Frederick  Hyde,  who  was  jDresident  of  the  local  board  from 
September  22,  1876,  died  October  15,  1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  local  board,  appointed  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1868.  He  was  active  in  his  supervision  of  the  school  up  to  the 
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very  last  days  of  liis  life.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Cortland  Academy  for  eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
history,  which  terminated  when  the  Norm4J  School  was  opened,  March 
3,  1869.  Thus  he  was  an  active  educational  man  in  Cortland  for 
nearly  forty  consecutive  years. 

Eminent  in  the  profession  of  medicine.  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  Syracuse  University,  he  was  still  greater  as  a  man  and  as 
an  educator:  his  care  extended  to  every  student  of  the  schools  which 
he  supervised.  Firmness  Avas  one  of  his  supreme  characteristics; 
teachers  had  in  him  one  of  their  ablest  and  staunchest  friends;  the 
profession  of  teaching  stands  higher  to-day  in  the  country  because  of 
Dr.  Hyde’s  career  in  it  as  a  supervising  school  man. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  board  of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  Train¬ 
ing  School,  held  at  the  office  of  said  school  October  24,  1887 : 

Resol\:ed,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde,  for  many  years 
president  of  this  board,  we  recognize  the  removal  of  one  wdiose  long 
life  has  been  a  life  of  active  usefulness  and  employment,  ever  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  care  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  devotion  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community  at  large.  As  a  husband  and  father,  neighbor 
and  companion,  he  was  especially  held  in  high  esteem  .for  the  various 
qualities  which  those  relations  were  wont  to  call  forth  in  their  best 
forms.  As  a  physician,  he  took  a  high  stand  in  his  j)rofession,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  he  was  a  recognized  leader  among  the  able  men 
of  the  school  of  medicine  to  which  he  belonged.  In  public  station  he 
was  faithful  and  trustworthy,  and  gave  his  time  and  influence  to  the 
success  of  every  good  cause.  As  his  associates  in  the  local  board,  we 
shall  always  hold  his  memory  in  high  esteem  for  his  kind  and  cour¬ 
teous  treatment,  and  for  the  able,  impartial  and  conscientious  manner 
in  which  he  has  j^resided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  board. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  local  board,  and  that  the  secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother,  with  the 
assurance  of  our  sympathy  and  condolence. 

At  the  above  meeting  of  the  board  Hon.  R.  H.  Duell  was  elected 
president  of  the  board,  in  place  of  Dr.  Hyde,  deceased. 

Memorial  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  Training 

School  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde,  President  of  the  Local 

Board: 

We  meet  to-day  as  mourners,  in  the  midst  of  our  labors.  A  life 
that  has  been  devoted  to  our  "welfare  far  more  than  the  world  knows, 
has  passed  onward.  The  life  of  Dr.  Hyde  was  preeminently  one  of 
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uuselfisliness,  and  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  right.  In  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  his  labor  was  ever  that  of  love.  As  Dean  of  a  college,  as  member 
of  boards  of  trustees,  as  a  worker  in  various  medical  associations 
meeting  on  two  continents,  he  was  characterized  by  a  loyalty  to  his 
profession  which  has  rarely  been  equaled. 

But  Dr.  Hvde  was  not  a  man  who  saw  onlv  his  own  line  of  labor 

t/  fc' 

and  was  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  the  educated  citizen.  He  was  not 
merely  zealous  in  allaying  human  suffering  and  saving  human  life. 
His  field  of  labor  extended  far  beyond  the  domains  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  As  an  educator  he  was  equally  earnest  and  equally  gener¬ 
ous.  He  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  gratuitous  work  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  college  of  medicine  of  Syracuse  University  to  the  position  of 
one  of  the  most  thorough  in  America.  The  same  public  spirit  was 
shown  in  many  other  ways  during  the  half  century  of  his  active  labor 
in  our  midst.  But  his  relations  with  our  school  were  so  intimate  that 
we  are  naturally  drawn  to  think  of  him,  as '’other  institutions  do  also,  as 
our  especial  friend.  Since  the  dea.th  of  our  distinguished  citizen, 
the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Bandall,  Dr.  Hyde  has  been  at  the  head  of  our 
local  board.  And  far  was  this  relation  from  being  merelv  formal,  for 
we  who  so  often  had  to  trespass  upon. his  time  knew  how  deep  was  the 
interest,  and  how  unselfish  was  the  devotion  which  he  always  mani¬ 
fested  toward  our  institution.  And  so  we  found  that  of  him,  it  mav 
with  great  propriety  be  said,  he  “  fought  a  good  fight,”  and  that  ever 
on  the  side  of  integrity  of  character;  he  “finished  the  course,”  for  he 
made  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived;  he  “kept  the  faith,’’ 
the  faith  to  his  fellows,  the  faith  to  himself,  the  faith  to  Him  who 
called  him  to  his  reward. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  this  faculty  and  school  have  especial 
cause  for  mourning  that  he  is  with  us  no  lonc^er  in  the  flesh.  Yet  are 
we  grateful  to  our  Father  for  giving  to  us  this  life  of  our  friend  and 
adviser,  and  for  the  promises  that  assure  us  of  his  present  peace,  and 
for  the  example  of  a  noble  life  which  he  left  for  us.  And  while  we 
feel  how  feeble  are  words  at  this  time,  we,  the  facultv  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  and  Training  School,  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  at  this  loss  which  falls  upon  them  with  especial  force. 

DAVID  E.  SMITH, 

Committee  of  the  Faculty. 


Cortland,  October  18,  1887. 


1’20  -  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adojjted  by  the  students  of  this 
school  October  18,  1887,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde: 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  removed  by  death  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  local  board.  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  one  who  was  mind¬ 
ful  of  our  individual  welfare,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  school 
and  a  zealous  sujDporter  of  the  cause  of  education;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  do  tender 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  published  in  the  school  jDaper. 

[Signed,] 

A.  J.  BALDWIN, 

W.  I.  HAKKINGTON, 

.  A.  N.  STAKE, 

'  EOSA  A.  THOMaS,  ' 

HELEN  M.  PLACE, 

Committee. 


Appropriatioms. 

The  Legislature  c2  1887  introduced  a  change  in  the  form  of  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State.  Instead  of  appro2)riating 
to  each  school  a  fixed  amount,  as  heretofore,  the  sum  of  $15,000  w^as 
appropriated  to  each  school;  besides  this,  the  bill  makes  an  apj^ropri- 
ation  of  the  sum  of  $27,000  to  all  of  said  schools,  to  be  apportioned 
among  them  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  thfe 
[following  manner:  First,  to  j)ay  the  amount  incurred  or  hy 

each  for  mileage  of  pupils  during  the  next  preceding  school  year,  and, 
'  secondly,  the  remainder  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  Normal  scholars  during  the  same  period.” 

The  total  amount  of  apportionment  that  belongs  to  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  under  the  provisions  of  law,  is  $18,046.72,  derived  as 


follows : 

Fixed  sum .  .  $15,000  00 

Mileage  of  pupils .  277  62 

Average  attendance  of  Normal  pupils .  2,769  10 


The  local  board  of  the  school  recommend  that  the  Legislature  make 
the  annual  appropriations  hereafter  upon  the  basis  of  a  fixed  sum,  as 
was  the  practice  up  to  1887,  and  the  Board  respectfully  .ask  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  $18,500  to  this  school,  as  the  minimum 
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sum  that  will  enable  the  school  to  serve  the  State  to  a  proper  degree 


of  efficiency,  for  the  following  purposes : 

Teachers’ salaries . $14,400  00 

Janitor’s  salary . 700  00 

Incidentals  —  coal,  books,  general  repairs,  etc .  3,400  00 

Total .  818,500  00 


Teachers  who  ha\’e  been  Connected  vtth  the  School. 

James  H.  Hoose,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Mental  Science  and  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Education;  began  March  3,  1869. 

Norman  F.  IVright,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  Greek;  began  March  3,  1869; 
closed  January  30,  1877. 

Thomas  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Natural  Science;  began 
March  3,  1869. 

Frank  S.  Capen,  A.  M.,  Mathematics;  began  March  3,  1869;  closed 
July  1, 1884. 

Martha  Roe,  Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School; 
began  March  3,  1869. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Couch,  Modern  Languages;  began  March  3,  1869; 
closed  July  20,  1869. 

Helen  E.  M.  Babcock,  History,  Rhetoric,  Geograj)hy,  until  1870, 
then  Modern  Languages;  began  March  3, 1869;  closed  July  2, 1872. 

Marianne  Bates,  Vocal  Music;  began  March  3,  1869;  closed 
July  20,  1869. 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  A.  Hoose,  Drawing;  began  March  3,  1869;  closed 
July  20,  1869. 

Helen  K.  Hubbard,  Principal  and  Critic  in  the  Intermediate 
Department;  began  March  3,  1869;  closed  July  2,  1872. 

Margaret  Hunter,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  March  3,  1869;  closed  February  1,  1870. 

Charles  A.  Fowler,  Assistant  in  Intermediate  Dej^artment;  began 
March  3,  1869;  closed  July  1,  1870. 

Mary  Mortin,  Drawing;  began  September  8,  1869;  closed  Janua.-y 
28,  1873. 

;^Hs.  O.  S.  Douglass,  Vocal  Music,  began  Sei)tember  8,  1869;  closed 
October  1,  1869. 

Mary  F.  Hall,  Critic  in  Intennediate  Department;  began  Sej^tember  8, 
1869;  closed  July  1,  1870. 

IVHs.  Helen  D.  Kendall,  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began 
September  8,  1869;  closed  July  1,  1870. 

16 
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Mary  P.  Hendrick,  Reading,  Elocution,  Gymnastics,  Rhetoric, 
English  Literature;  began  September  8,  1869. 

Mary  Marsh,  Vocal  Music;  began  October  1,  1869;  closed  January 
28,  1872. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Smith,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  February  16,  1870;  closed  September  14,  1870. 

Amanda  J.  Hopkins,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department  until  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1873,  then  Principal  and  Critic;  began  September  14,  1870; 
closed  June  27,  1876. 

Sarah  M.  Sutton,  English  Grammar  and  History;  began  September 
14,  1870;  closed  January  27,  1874. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Perkins,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  September  14,  1870;  closed  January  31,  1871. 

Mary  E.  Lester,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began 
February  15,  1871;  closed  January  28,  1873. 

Julia  H.  Willis,  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began  February  15, 
1871;  closed  January  20,  1872. 

James  H.  Shults,  Principal  of  Academic  Department  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1877,  then  Department  of  English,  Physics  and  Greek;  began 
September  6,  1876;  closed  July  2,  1878. 

Emily  E.  Cole,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began 
February  14,  1872;  closed  January  24,  1883. 

Clara  E.  Booth,  Modern  Languages;  began  September  4,  1872. 

Mary  A.  Hubbard,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department; 
began  September  14,  1872;  died  September  24,  1873. 

Helen  P.  Eels,  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began  February  12, 
1873;  closed  July  1,  1873. 

Sara  A.  Saunders,  Critic  in  Primary  Dej^artment;  began  September 
3,  1873. 

Henrietta  Van  Ness,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Dex)artment;  began 
September  24,  1873;  closed  June  30,  1874. 

M.  Auzolette  Drake,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing;  began  September  3, 
1873;  closed  January  19,  1874. 

James  M.  Milne,  Principal  of  Academic  Department;  first  time, 
began  September  3,  1873;  closed  June  27,  1876;  then  Latin  and  Greek; 
second  time,  began  SejDtember  5,  1877. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Halbert,  Vocal  Music  and  drawing;  began  J.\nuary  19, 
1874. 

S.  John  Sornberger,  English  Grammar  and  Geography,  and  Physics; 
first  time,  began  September  2,  1874;  closed  June  27,  1876;  second 
time,  began  September  4,  1878. 
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Elizabeth  Ease,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department  until  September 
6,  1876,  then  Principal  and  Critic;  began  September  2,  1874;  closed 
July  1,  1884. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Corlen,  Critic  in  the  Intermediate  Department;  began 
September  6,  1876;  closed  May  2, 1882. 

Ellen  J.  Pearne,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department;  began  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1882;  became  Principal  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department 
September  3,  1884. 

Mary  L.  Roberts,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  February  14,  1883. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics;  began  September 
3,  1884. 

James  W.  Beardsley,  Critic  in  the  Intermediate  Department;  began 
September  3,  1884;  closed  September  29,  1886. 

Ida  May  Crowell,  Ciltic  in  Intermediate  Department;  began  Septem¬ 
ber  29, 1886. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipts  myicI  disbursements  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N  Y.,  for  the  year  ended 


August  20,  1887: 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $469  83 

Amount  received  from  State .  22 , 966  30 

Amount  received  from  other  sources .  51  55 

Total . $23,487  68 


Disbursements. 

Teachers’’  Salaries. 

James  H.  Hoose . 

Thomas  B.  Stowell . 

D.  E.  Smith . 

James  M.  Milne . 

Samuel  J.  Sornberger . 

Martha  Roe . . 

IMarv  F.  Hendrick . 

Clara  E.  Booth . 

Emily  P,  Halbert . 

Ellen  J.  Pearne . 

Ida  M.  Crowell . . 

J amcs  W.  Beardsley . 


$2,500  00 
1,700  00 
1,500  00 
1,600  00 
1,400  00 
900  00 
750'  00 
700  00 
550  00 
700  00 
450  00 
72  00 
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Mary  L.  Koberts .  $700  00 

Sara  A.  Saunders .  700  00 


Total .  $14,222  00 


Amount  for  janitor .  .  $700  00 

Amount  for  mileage .  277  62 


Library,  Text-hooks,  Apparatus. 

Ginn  A  Co.>  text-books . .  .  $15  40 

Hoose,  J.  H.,  book .  ,  2  85 

Holt,  H.  A  Co . ; .  51  00 

Sheldon  A  Co.,  text-books .  46  00 

AYallace,  D.  F.,  text-books .  54  50 


Total .  $169^  75 


Amount  for  Incidentals. 

Bates  A  Johnson,  gauges .  $14  91 

Brown  A  Maybury,  chemicals .  20  53 

Benton,  H.,  lumber .  105  62 

Cortland  Water  Works.  .  21  29 

Coilland  Wagon  Co.,  cloth  for  erasers .  3  60 

Chamberlain,  N.,  labor .  22  25 

Cloyes  A  Smith,  brooms .  8  80 

Colligan,  H.,  earth  for  grading  .  . .  7  00 

Gas  Co .  105  20 

Goodwin,  A.  C.,  diplomas .  54  00 

Hulbert,  H.  B.,  supplies . » .  18  13 

Hulburt  A  Buck,  hardware .  84  87 

Jones,  B.  B.,  printing .  26  50 

Kellogg,  H.  B.,  supplies .  39  28 

Kavanagh  A  Liddane,  plumbing .  13  27 

Loucks,  A.,  painting .  1  68 

Mahan,  A.,  tuning  piano .  3  40 

Martin,  Wm.,  coal .  264  08 

Moore,  D.  G.,  labor .  10  78 

ilaxin  A  Starin,  coal .  757  95 

Niles,  M.  A.,  labor .  22  37 

Office  sundries .  120  15 

Rood  A  Warner,  rent  of  opera  house .  50  00 

Sager  A  Jennings,  chemicals .  41  24 
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Stowell,  T.  B.,  sundries  for  cabinets .  $5  84 

Strowbridge,  S.  H.,  printing .  90  25 

Smith  &  Bates,  plumbing .  11  66 

Strowbridge,  C.  S.,  repairing  clock .  8  25 

Tanner  Bros.,  ribbon  for  diplomas .  15  00 

Turner,  J.  H.,  wood .  6  00 

Viele,  J.  A.,  lumber . .  27  62 

White,  A.  F.,  repairing  piano .  82  00 

Welsh,  T.  W.,  labor .  5  00 

Webb,  B.  L.,  notary .  2  00 

Wallace,  D.  F.,  stationery .  .  250  94 

Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  circulars .  40  25 


Total . . .  $2,31171 


Special  Appropriation. 

Library  —  Text-Books. 

Ginn  &  Co,  text-books . . .  $48  00 

Mahan,  A.,  music .  4  00 


Total .  $52  00 


Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Bates  &  Johnson,  heating .  $5,000  00 

Chamberlain,  N.,  labor .  94  00 

Viele,  J.  A.,  labor .  46  43 

Niles,  M.  A.,  labor .  28  01 

Beers  &  Warfield,  labor .  64  78 


Total .  $5,233  22  * 


Becapitulation. 

Teachers’  salaries .  $14,222  00 

Janitor . 700  00 

Mileage .  277  62 

Library  and  apparatus .  169  75 

Incidentals .  2,311  71 

Special  appropriation : 

Library . . .  $52  00 

Repairs  and  improvements .  5,233  22 

-  5,285  22 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  521  38 

•  - 

Grand  total . . .  $23 , 487  68 
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We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  within  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Cortland,  for  the  year  that  ended  August  20,  1887. 

E.  HOLLAND  DUELL, 

President. 


NOEMAN  CHAMBEELAIN, 

Secretary. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this 
3d  day  of  December,  1887. 

H.  L.  Bkonson, 

Notary  Public. 


EEEDONIA. 

Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Fredonia. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Fredonia,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887:  . 

Local  Board. 

There  was  a  vacancy  in  our  local  board,  which  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Chatsey,  so  the  board  now  has  its 
original  number  of  seven  members,  as  follows : 

Hon.  L.  Morris,  president;  Louis  McKinstry,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Philo  H.  Stevens,  Alva  Colburn,  Charles  L.  Mark,  Hon.  M.  M. 
Fenner,  Frank  C.  Chatse}^ 

Faculty. 

There  were  two  changes  in  the  faculty:  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mathews 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter,  and  Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer 
was  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Miss  Alida  Norton,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  had  to  give  up  the  instrumental  music,  and  Miss  Jessie  Hil- 
man  was  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Other  changes  were  made  after 
the  close  of  the  school,  to  take  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  school  year;  Miss  Florella  Hovey,  who  had  rendered  very  satis¬ 
factory  service  in  prepai;ing  for  the  commencement  exercises,  being 
given  a  permanent  appointment  as  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution, 
and  Miss  Anna  McLaury  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Clothier,  who  resigned 
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to  go  abroad  for  study.  Miss  Eva  Wilkins  severed  her  connection 
with  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  account  of  poor  health. 
The  faculty  is  now"  constituted  as  follow-s: 

Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

ron  T.  Dana,  Ph.  B.,  Vice-Principal,  Mathematics  and  German. 

Andrew  Y.  Freeman,  Sui^erintendent  of  Practice  and  Principal  of 
Intermediate  Department. 

Theodore  C.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Franklin  N.  Jewett,  A.  M.,  Natural  Science. 

% 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bichardson,  Methods  and  Essays. 

Miss  M.  Blanche  Blair,  Draw’ing  and  Geometry. 

Miss  Anna  McLaury,  B.  S.,  English  Language,  Rhetoric  and  Liter¬ 
ature. 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  Carruth,  French  and  History. 

Miss  Georgine  Dewey,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Jeannie  E.  Kinsman,  Principal  of  Primary  Dej)artment. 

Miss  Minnie  Ai’chibald,  Gi'itic  in  Intermediate  Department. 

* 

Miss  Nelhe  F.  Palmer,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Hillman,  Instrumental  ^tusic. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bemis,  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Florella  Hovey,  Elocution  and  Reading. 

Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Ely,  Painting. 

We  take  pride  in  our  list  of  graduates  of  the  past  year,  both  on 
account  of  their  number  and  ability.  The  follow-in"  is  the  hst: 

t  o 


Graduated  June  14,  1887. 

Ckiiiucal. 

Cora  Adelle  Easton . 

yiinnie  Belle  Hurd . 

Alma  B.  Green . . 

Virginia  Hillebert . 

Cora  Louise  Main . 

Mary  Imogene  Mandeville . 

Susan  Rebecca  Matthews . 

Jenuie  Belle  Rugh . 

Mark  Avery  Hoadley . 

Homer  Leroy  Holcomb . 

Edw^ard  Lee  Sampson . 

Walter  Kirkland  Stebbins . 

William  Josej^h  VTiitney . 

Frank  North  Williams . 


East  Leon. 

Batavia. 

Sherman. 

F  orestville. 

Ellington. 

Norwich. 

Dunkirk. 

Fredonia. 

New  Berlin. 
Ripley. 

Braceville,  Ohio. 
Silver  Creek. 
Findley’s  Lake. 
Panama. 
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Scientific. 

Chas.  J.  Fenner .  Cassadaga. 

Advanced  English. 

May  Florence  Breed .  Fredonia. 

t/  ^  ra  Peii'ce . . . Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Marian  Eldridge  Scott .  Fredonia. 

Margaret  Allan  Templeton .  West  Falls. 

Minnie  DeEtte  Warren .  Stockton. 


Elementary  English. 


Elma  Estelle  Annas . 

.  .  Fredonia. 

Gertrude  Marilla  Collins . 

,  .  Sheridan. 

Grace  Evelvn  Davis . 

. .  Ellington. 

Lucy  Mary  Kansler . 

.  .  Dunkirk. 

Jane  Luella  McAndrew . 

.  .  Silver  Creek. 

Marv  Mullett . 

.  .  Fredonia. 

Emma  L.  Owen . 

* 

.  .  Rock  View. 

Lettie  A.  Owen . 

• 

.  .  Rock  View. 

Ida  Cecil  O’Brian . 

.  Fredonia. 

Alice  Louise  Putnam . 

, .  Fredonia. 

Laura  Finella  Sheldon. ....... 

.  Sherman. 

Jessie  May  Stillman . 

.  Goodell,  Pa. 

AHce  M.  Snyder . 

.  Bradford,  Pa. 

Julia  Agnes  Swezey . 

.  Sherman. 

Elizabeth  Walldorfi . 

.  Dunkirk. 

Clara  Isabella  Watson . 

.  Dunkirk. 

Annie  Melancia  MTieelock.  .  . . 

.  Fredonia. 

Carrie  Estelle  Holcomb . 

, .  Ripley. 

Kate  Matteson  Brown . 

.  Fredonia. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  in  our  last  report,  the 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  stone  walks  around  the 
building.  The  walks  are  being  laid,  and  are  a  very  useful  and  perma¬ 
nent  improvement. 

The  a]3portionment  made  for  the  support  of  Normal  schools,  under 
the  law  of  1887,  does  injustice  to  this  school,  and  we  estimate  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  of  $1,500  in  the  amount  required  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  We  respectfully  ask  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  that  amount  to  make  the  year’s  account  good. 
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"We  also  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

Estimate  of  Expenses  for  the  Year  1888—89: 


Teachers’  salaries . $15,300  00 

Janitor .  800  00 

Fuel .  1,400  00 

Gas  and  plumbing  and  water  rents .  200  00 

Mileage .  250  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals .  150  00 

Painting  and  repairs .  500  00 

Books  and  paper .  200  00 

Printing  and  advertising .  400  00 

Miscellaneous .  500  00 


Total . $19,700  00 

From  this  deduct  for  receipts: 

From  tuition .  $600  00 

From  club  rentals .  .  600  00 

-  1 , 200  00 

Balance  required .  $18,500  00 


Br.  Palmer,  principal,  presents  the  following  report  concerning  the 
work  of  the  school: 

State  Normal  School, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1887. 

To  the  Local  Board: 

Sirs. —  Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  been  able  to  visit  more  of 
the  schools  taught  by  our  graduates  than  formerly,  and  have  taken 
especial  pains  to  inquire  of  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  various  schools, 
about  the  success  of  the  teachers  and  the  needs  of  the  schools.  There 
is  uniform  testimony  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  our  graduates  as  a  class, 
and  the  degree  of  success  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  beyond  expectation. 

Amongst  the  important  demands  made  upon  the  Normal  schools,  I 
found  these  two  urged  wdth  about  equal  stress,  and  generally  by  the 
same  persons:  First,  it  is  insisted  that  only  thoroughly  prepared 
teachers  shall  be  sent  out;  and  secondly,  it  is  urged  that  less  time  be 
required  for  them  to  equip  themselves,  in  order  that  a  larger  number 
may  be  gTaduated.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  meant  to  charge  the  schools 
with  inefficiency  in  doing  their  work,  and  yet  we  must  say  that  such  a 
charge  would  be  justified,  or  else  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  demands 
should  be  pressed  somewhere  else  than  on  the  Normal  schools.  The 
only  way  in  which  both  requirements  can  be  met  is  by  having  a  larger 
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number  of  pupils  of  high  scholarship  enter  the  Normal  schools.  But 
all  who  come  are  received,  and  every  inducement  which  the  schools 
can  devise  is  offered  to  secure  puj^ils  of  this  class.  This  school  has 
made  some  progress  in  the  work,  but  it  has  been  slow,  and  not  marked 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  should  be  pointed  out  what  more 
the  schools  can  do  to  meet  either  of  these  requirements  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  other;  or  we  should  seek  a  remedy  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  places  where  the  first  demand  may  be  pressed 
besides  the  Normal  schools.  It  may  be  made  upon  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  it  may  be  made  upon  trustees  and  all  those  w^ho  have  to 
do  with  licensing  and  employing  teachers.  If  made  only  uj)on  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  the  tendency  for  the  young  to  pass  from  the  j)repar- 
atory  school  to  the  work  of  teaching,  without  professional  training, 
would  remain  as  it  is  at  present.  The  only  effectual  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  gain  both  desired  ends  is  to  put  some  check  upon  the  passage 
from  the  pujDil’s  seat  to  the  teacher’s  desk  that  will  induce  a  larger 
number  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  preparatory  schools  to  take  pro¬ 
fessional  training  before  entering  u^^on  what  ought  to  be  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching.  Until  some  effectual  measure  of  this  kind  can  be 
secured  the  Normal  schools  must  meet  the  demands  the  best  they  can, 
and  expect  to  hear  the  oomplaints  repeated  as  long  as  the  present 
unprofessional  way  of  looking  upon  teaching  is  followed. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  no  case  should  efficiencv  be  sacrificed  for  num* 

t/ 

bers.  I  have  followed  the  growth  of  the  Normal  system  in  this  State 
for  the  last  twenty  j^ears  with  constant  watchfulness,  and  I  think  expe¬ 
rience  as  well  as  reason  proves,  and  that  beyond  all  question,  that  to 
be  of  any  value,  professional  training  must  be  built  on  the  foundation 
of  scholarship.  If  the  Normal  schools  should  take  the  position  that 
they  would  leave  all  resj)onsibility  for  scholarship  upon  i^reparatory 
schools,  and  give  a  professional  course  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  without 
regard  to  23reparation,  it  would  very  soon  be  concluded  that  Normal 
training  is  worthless.  This  would  not  prove  that  a  professional  training 
is  worthless.  Like  other  things,  it  is  valuable  only  in  its  place. 

The  employment  of  a  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution  who  makes 
these  exercises  her  first  concern  is  proving  a  valuable  help.  The  work 
she  is  doing  is  fundamental  work,  and  it  should  have  a  place  that 
corresponds  with  its  importance. 

The  other  departments  of  the  school  are  fully  up  to  the  efficiency 
of  preceding  years,  and  I  believe  there  is  constant  improvement,  with 
no  falling  off  in  anv  case. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  B.  PAL]MER. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Fredonia  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21, 1886 .  $249  84 

^  Amount  received  from  current  appropriation .  18 , 000  00 

I  Amount  received  from  special  appropriations .  2,294  03 

Amount  received  from  tuition .  749  50 

Amount  received  from  other  sources .  35  35 


Total .  $21,328  72 


Expenditures. 

Teachers’  salaries .  $15,275  00 

Janitor’s  salary .  800  00 

Mileage  of  pupils .  205  07 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  735  00 

Repairs  and  improvements . .  1 , 933  82 

Incidental  expenses .  . .  2 , 352  68 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20, 1887 .  27  15 


$21,328  72 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  principal .  $2,500  00 

M.  T.  Dana,  vice-principal .  1 , 600  00 

T.  C.  Burgess .  1,400  00 

F.  N.  Jewett .  1,500  00 

A.  Y.  Freeman .  1,400  00 

Miss  E.  Richardson .  1,200  00 

Miss  M.  B.  Blair . 800  00 

Miss  E.  L.  Clothier .  800  00 

Miss  J.  E.  Kinsman .  800  00 

Miss  Georgine  Dewey .  600  00 

Miss  Eva  Milkins .  600  GO 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Mathews,  three-quarter  year .  450  00 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer,  one-quarter  year .  125  00 

Miss  Minnie  Archibald .  600  00 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  CaiTuth .  400  00 

Miss  Marv  Bemis .  500  00 


Total .  $15,275  00 
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Janitor's  Salary. 

P.  J.  Morris,  Janitor .  f800  00 


Audit  of  August  21,  1886. 

From  special  appropriation: 

Irlbacker  &  Davis,  plans  and  labor .  $50  00 


Audit  of  June  23,  1887. 

Students,  mileage! .  $98  90 

F.  C.  Cbatsey,  paper  books . ' .  5  35 

P.  H.  Stevens,  ribbon,  etc .  46  32 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas . 40  00 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  6  00 

Case  &  Zohm,  hardware .  207 

P.  J.  Morris,  disbursements .  15  34 

Thos.  N.  Barber,  frame . 3  00 

F.  B.  Palmer,  disbursements .  79  37 

Geo.  A.  MTiite,  carpenter .  47  88 

F.  A.  Edmunds,  glass .  3  10 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas .  9  25 

W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing . 64  25 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  plumbing .  88 

C.  F.  "WTiite  &  Co.,  printing .  12  36 

Pritchard  &  Woodcock,  coal .  138  13 

A.  P.  Chapin,  advertising .  5  00 


$577  20 

From  special  appropriation: 

B.  Harell,  bronzing  radiators .  $10  25 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  material .  25  48 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  books .  19  50 


$55  23 

Audit  of  February  10,  1887. 

Students’  mileage .  $106  17 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas .  32  50 


$138  67 
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Audit  of  May  2,  1887. 

Harell  Steam  Heating  Co.,  grate .  $7  50 

Water  commissioners,  water  bill .  39  00 

T.  J.  Skidmore,  paper .  9  00 

W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing .  83  26 

P.  H,  Stevens,  cloth,  etc .  11  25 

C.  F.  ^diite  &  Co.,  printing .  51  92 

Case  &  Zohm,  hardware .  21  35 

F.  H.  Edmunds,  chemicals .  59  46 

Wm.  Willson,  mason .  6  95 

A.  Collis  &  Son,  painting .  45  75 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas .  25  50 

F.  C.  Chatsey,  glass,  etc .  34  27 

B.  R.  Gifford,  photographs  for  department .  10  00 

L.  S.  Huntley,  setting  glass .  2  25 

V.  Dunn  &  Son,  brooms .  1  20 

C.  S.  Lewis,  organ  repairs . • .  11  00 


$419  66 

From  special  appropriation: 

F.  C.  Chatsey,  books .  |154  85 

C.  S.  Lewis,  administrators’ books .  275 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  books .  6  50 


$164  10 


Audit  June  11,  1887  —  Special  Appropriation. 

Geo.  Wilson,  mason . . .  $24  05 

F.  H.  Edmunds,  paint .  28  16 

Morris  &  Lambert,  drawing  contracts .  25  00 


$77  21 

Audit  of  December  6, 1886. 

F.  W.  Howard,  books,  etc .  $112  63 

George  Wilson,  mason .  3  00 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  gas .  35  50 

A.  Collis,  labor .  16  10 

C.  W.  Adams,  labor .  11  86 

F.  H.  Edmunds,  chemicals .  18  16 

George  H.  White,  carpenter .  66  07 

W.  B.  Archibald,  use  of  piano,  etc .  7  00 
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53  11 
50  70 


$494  48 

Paid  from  special  appropriation: 


William  M.  Baker,  books .  $33  75 

Gunn  &  Co.,  books . . . .  6  75 

Peter  Paul  &  Bro.,  books .  29  69 

World  Literary  Union,  books  .  17  22 

F.  B.  Palmer,  books .  10  49 

Silver,  Kogers  &  Co.,  books .  47  28 

A.  P.  Schmidt,  books .  21  00 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Taylor,  books .  25  92 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  books .  27  01 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  books . .  .  14  37 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  68  19 


$301  67 


Audit  January  28,  1887. 

From  special  appropriation  for  heating,  etc. : 

B.  Harrell,  on  account,  boilers .  $1 , 524  56 


Audit  February  10,  1887. 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  radiators,  etc .  $121  26 


Audit  of  October  14,  1886. 

Walter  Haj^ward,  labor .  $10  00 

P.  M.  Parker,  labor .  6  75 

Jacob  Buch,  labor .  24  00 

John  Maliski,  labor .  5  40 

Water  Commissioners,  water  rent .  19  50 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books . . .  67  50 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  18  90 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  gas .  17  25 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  Siemens’  burner,  etc .  125  06 

F.  W.  Scott,  hardware .  17  14 

J.  Seeberger,  labor .  9  39 

A.  Collis,  painting . 12  50 

P.  Martin,  labor .  23  65 


C.  F.  MTiite  &  Co.,  printing  . . , 
F.  B.  Palmer,  disbursements  .  , 
W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing 
M.  I.  Dana,  paid  for  books  .  .  . 
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William  A.  Noble,  labor . .  $16  50 

L.  S.  Huntley,  painting . .  12  05 

P.  S.  Stevens,  wood,  etc .  64  35 

Pritchard  &  Woodcock,  coal .  815  09 


$1,265  03 


Paid  from  Tuition  Fund, 


C.  W.  Bardeen,  advertising .  $10  00 

P.  Bell,  advertising .  12  50 

T.  L.  Flood,  advertising .  7  00 

T.  L.  Flood,  advertising .  8  00 


$37  50 


Recapitulation. 


Total  receipts . . .  $21 , 328  72 

Expenditures. 

Teachers’ salaries . $15,275  00 

Janitor’s  salary . .  800  00 

4.udit  of  August  21,  1886. .  . .  50  00 

Audit  of  October  14,  1886 .  1 , 265  03 

Audit  of  October  14,  1886 .  37  50 

Audit  of  December  6,  1886 .  494  48 

Audit  of  December  6,  1886 .  301  67 

Audit  of  January  28,  1887 .  1,524  56 

Audit  of  February  10,  1887 .  121  26 

Audit  of  February  10,  1887 .  138  67 

Audit  of  May  2,  1887 .  419  66 

Audit  of  May  2,  1887 .  164  10 

Audit  of  June  11,  1887 .  77  21 

Audit  of  June  23,  1887 .  577  20 

Audit  of  June  23,  1887 .  55  23 


Total .  $21,30157 


Balance  in  hands  of  local  board .  $27  15 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Chautauqwa  County. 


ss.: 


L.  Morris,  president,  and  L.  McKinstry,  secretary,  of  the  local 
board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Fredonia,  being 
duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  the  foregoing  account 
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of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  said  school  is  a  correct  and 
true  statement,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 


Sworn  to  before  me 
day  of  December 


3  this  3d ) 
L',  1887.  ) 


L.  MOKRIS, 

President. 

L.  McKINSTRY, 

Secretary. 


John  S.  Lambert, 

County  Judge. 


F.  B.  Palmer,  Principal,  in  account  with  Boarding  Club  Fund,  for 
the  year  ending  August  20,  1887 : 


1886.  Dr. 

Nov.  21.  To  balance  from  last  year .  $547  90 

1887. 

Aug.  20.  For  rentals  of  roomers .  628  87 

For  rentals  of  table  boarders .  82  20 


$1,258  97 


Or. 

By  cash  paid  as  follows  : 

1887. 

Aug.  20.  For  labor,  cleaning,  etc . $15  45 

For  repairs  and  material .  95  53 

For  carpets  and  furniture .  162  18 

For  use  of  furniture.  Geo.  Blood .  102  48 

For  water  rates  to  March .  19  50 

For  supplies .  30 

For  services  advertising,  Geo.  L.  White .  100  00 

For  advertising  censors .  112  00 

For  L.  McKinstry,  for  services,  by  order  of 

the  Board . 200  00 

By  balance .  451  53 


$1,258  97 


FRANCIS  B.  PALMER. 
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GENESEO. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal 

School  at  Geneseo. 

Hon.  a.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
school  at  Geneseo,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  here¬ 
with  transmits  its  sixteenth  annual  report. 

Buildings. 

The  buildings  occupied  bj  the  school  are,  in  their  present  condition, 
sufficiently  commodious  to  provide  for  its  wants  in  a'  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  large  addition  which  was  made  during  the 
past  year,  together  with  the  changes  and  enlargement,  have  relieved 
entirely  the  crowded  condition  of  our  recitation  rooms.  While  the 
classes  even  yet  fill,  to  their  entire  capacity,  all  the  rooms  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  there  is  not  such  a  dense  packing  as  to  make  the  pupils  uncom¬ 
fortable  or  to  imperil  their  health. 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  school  during  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  was  as  follows: 


Normal  department .  442 

Academic  department .  113 

School  of  Practice: 

Intermediate  department .  124 

Primary  department .  136 


Total .  815 


Graduates. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  received  diplomas  from  the 
school  is  as  follows : 


Males .  94 

Females . • .  -322 

Total .  416 


18 
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The  number  of  persons  graduated  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Males . • .  8 

Females .  49 

Total. .  57 


Graduates  of  1887. 


Name. 

P.  0.  Address. 

County. 

Carlotta  G.  Abbott . 

Edith  E.  Armstrong . 

. .  .  Nunda . 

Harriette  Barclay . 

. . .  Geneseo . 

Annie  R.  Bielby . . 

.  . .  Rome . 

Frances  M.  Birge . 

. . .  Geneseo . 

. Livingston. 

Esther  F.  Barents . 

Mary  E.  Buckley . . 

. . .  Geneseo . 

.  Livingston. 

Richard  A.  Brown . 

.  . .  North  Cohocton. .  . 

Clara  A.  Curtiss . 

Ada  E.  Cole . 

.  .  .  Brooklyn . 

Flora  B.  Coykendall . 

.  Livingston. 

Ella  E.  Crane . 

.  Ontario. 

Lillian  R.  M.  Chase . 

George  S.  Curtiss . 

. . .  Geneseo . 

Gertrude  E.  Clarke . 

.  .  .  Nunda . 

Alice  M.  Dodge . 

. . .  Nunda . 

.  Livingston. 

Nellie  A.  E.  Durfee . 

. .  .  Wyoming . 

.  AVyoming. 

Elizabeth  M.  Dana . 

Joanna  Dillon . 

.  . .  Silver  Spring . 

. Wyoming. 

Clara  H.  Gray . 

.  Livingston. 

John  M.  Gibbs . . 

.  Livingston. 

Cornelia  M.  Hartwell . 

.  .  .  Havana . 

.  Schuyler. 

M.  Gertrude  Harris . 

.  .  .  Elmira . 

Ida  C.  Huntley . 

.  . .  East  Bloomfield. .  . 

.  Ontario. 

Emily  B.  Hunt . 

Mattie  E.  Hinsdale . 

.  Genesee. 

Nellie  A.  Hatch . 

. .  .  Hinsdale . 

.  Cattaraugus. 

Dorah  L.  Homan . . 

.  Wyoming. 

Emma  E.  Hartnagel . 

. . .  Lyons . 

.  .  .  .^  Wayne. 

Helen  A.  Lawn . 

.  . .  Conesus  Center.  . . 

.’....  Livingston. 

Mary  E.  Lamson . 

.  .  .  Geneseo . 

.  Livingston. 

Belle  E.  Minard . 

.  Livingston. 

Caroline  0.  Morgenstern . .  . 

.  . .  Attica . 

.  Wyoming. 

Helen  B.  Mann . 

. .  .  North  Sparta . 

.  Livingston. 
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Name. 

P.  0.  Address. 

County. 

Harriet  L.  McGregor . 

. .  .  Corfu . 

Ellen  J.  Mather . 

.  . .  .  Livingston. 

Mary  Miner . 

Elizabeth  A.  Maloney . 

. . .  Watkins . 

...  Schuyler. 

Theodore  S.  Pulver . 

.  .  .  .  Livingston. 

Mertie  J.  Peters . 

.  . .  Trinidad,  Col. 

Levi  E.  Parsons . 

.  .  .  Mt.  Morris . 

.  .  . .  Livingston. 

Mairi  C.  Purdie . 

.  .  .  .  Monroe. 

IVIinnie  T.  Patterson . 

. .  .  Campbell . 

.  . .  .  Steuben. 

J.  Boberta  Beynolds . 

.  . .  East  Otto . 

.  .  .  .  Cattaraugus. 

Mary  E.  Ryan . 

.  .  . .  Saratoga. 

Anna  W.  Scoville . 

.  .  .  Geneseo . 

.  .  . .  Livingston. 

Teresa  E.  Smith . 

.  . .  Geneseo . 

.  .  .  .  Livingston. 

Ida  V.  Seekins . 

.  .  .  .  Genesee. 

Miriam  S.  Skidmore . 

.  . .  Hempstead. . 

.  . .  ;  Queens. 

Frank  C.  Shultis . 

.  .  .  Victor . 

.  .  .  .  Ontario. 

Ralph  A.  Stewart . 

.  .  .  .  Chautauqua. 

Helen  K.  Van  Eaton . 

. .  .  Geneseo . 

.  . .  .  Livingston. 

Hattie  E.  Wyckofi . 

.  .  .  Cuba . 

.  .  .  .  Allegany. 

Grace  E.  Woodward . 

.  .  .  .  Genesee. 

Julia  B.  Wells . 

. .  .  Baldwinsville . 

....  Onondaga. 

Orson  Warren,  Jr . 

. . . .  Wyoming. 

Constance  L.  Wheeldon. . .  . 

.  . .  Wyoming . 

.  . .  .  Wyoming. 

Local  Boakd. 

One  member  of  tbe  school  board  of  trustees  died  during  the  year^ 
Hon.  Hezekiah  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  whose  counsels  were  most 
valuable,  for  he  rarely  made  mistakes.  He  was  emphatically  what 
people  call  a  self-made  man,  but  he  had  a  much  broader  view  of  life 
and  its  needs  than  such  men  often  have.  He  wished  to  foster  and 
encourage  all  educational  interests,  so  that  every  one  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  himself.  He  was  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  this  school,  with  which  he  had  been  identified 
since  its  organization,  and  he  counted  nothing  a  trouble  provided  ho 
could  in  any  way  arouse  or  aid  the  rising  generation  to  appreciate  its 
opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  William  A.  Brodie,  of  Geneseo,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  local  board: 

Hon.  James  Wood,  President. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Lauderdale,  Secretary. 

Ephraim  F.  Curtiss,  Treasurer. 
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Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth. 

Hon.  Solomon  Hubbard. 

Col.  John  Porbach. 

Adoniram  J.  Abbott,  Esq. 

William  A.  Wadsworth. 

William  A.  Brodie. 

Faculty. 

The  corps  of  teachers  remains  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report. 

The  following  schedule  contains  the  names  of  the  present  instructors 
and  the  departments  to  which  they  have  been  assigned: 

William  J.  Milne,  Principal,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Didactics  and  Mora) 
Philosophy. 

John  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal,  Ancient  Languages. 

Beuben  A.  Waterbury,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 

Hubert  J.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  Natural  History. 

Miss  Myra  P.  Burdick,  Bhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Coe,  Elementary  Methods  and  Algebra. 

Mrs.  Emeline  S.  Curtiss,  Grammar  and  History. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Burns,  Geography  and  Composition. 

Mrs.  Henriette  Gerke,  German. 

Miss  Mattie  A.  Woodbury,  Elocution. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Parks,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Maria  W.  Chichester,  Drawing. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Fraley,  Instrumental  Music. 

Mrs.  Phebe  B.  Hall,  Principal  of  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  Lizzie  McBride,  Methods  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  Sara  A.  Goheen,  Principal  of  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Northrup,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 

Report  of  Principal  Milne. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo: 

Gentlemen. —  In  the  school  year  which  closed  August  20,  1887, 
the  school  experienced  great  inconveniences  on  account  of  crowded 
class  rooms,  and  insufficient  accommodations  for  any  purpose,  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  uttered  one  word  of  com¬ 
plaint;  and  now,  with  increased  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
our  classes,  and  with  our  improved  appliances  for  comfort  and  health, 
no  one  has  any  reason  to  complain. 

The  additional  building,  which  was  completed  in  time  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school,  is  a  model  for  its  purposes.  While  it  was  built  in  a 
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most  economical  manner,  neither  the  purpose  of  the  edifice,  its  safety 
nor  its  adaptation  to  school  purposes  was  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  more  perfect  systems  of  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  can  be  provided,  for  those  in  use  are  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  respect  that  no  improvement  is  thought  of,  even  by 
those  who  were  at  first  skeptical  about  the  success  of  the  plans  pro¬ 
posed.  The  Smead  system  of  dry  closets  works  so  admirably  with  us, 
and  we  feel  so  confident  of  its  great  advantages  over  other  closets, 
that  we  urge  all  persons  forming  plans  to  erect  new  school  buildings, 
or  to  improve  buildings  already  in  use  —  we  earnestly  urge  all  such 
persons,  in  the  interest  of  health  and  good  morals,  to  examine  into  the 
working  of  these  closets. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  local  board  to  purchase  for  the  school 
library  only  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  because  the  trustees  of 
the  Wadsworth  Library  most  generously  permit  the  students  to  use 
their  splendid  collection  of  standard  works  without  any  charge  what¬ 
ever.  The  privilege  thus  afforded  is  most  highly  appreciated,  and* 
every  day  the  students  crowd  the  spacious  room  to  its  utmost  from 
the  time  school  closes  until  the  more  specific  work  assigned  at  school 
compels  theii’  attention  and  thought.  However,  there  is  a  class  of 
books  that  is  not  furnished  either  by  the  school  or  the  Wadsworth 
Library,  yet  they  are  very  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
pupils.  A  Normal  school  is  a  professional  or  technical  school,  and 
should  have  a  professional  or  technical  hbrary.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  Wadsworth  Library  could  jorovide  for  our  students 
such  hterature,  to  any  great  extent,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose  is  of  a 
more  general  character.  Again  the  number  of  students  desiiing  to 
read  any  such  work  at  the  same  time  is  so  large  that  often  fifty  copies, 
at  least,  would  be  needed  to  supply  the  demand.  Consequently  it 
would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  the  Wadsworth  Library  to  fur¬ 
nish  so  many  copies  of  one  book,  even  if  a  good  hst  of  books  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  was  included  in  its  catalogue.  There 
remains,  therefore,  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  they  must  be 
purchased  by  the  school.  But  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools  is  not  intended  to  cover  any  such  an  expenditure, 
nor  will  the  sum  allowed  for  maintenance  annually  permit  us  to  expend 
enough  to  purchase  such  a  quantity  of  books,  even  though  they  be  so 
very  needful.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  ^hat  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Legislature  to  apj^ortion  to  each  Normal  school  a  certain  sum  — 
not  more  than  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  —  which  should 
be  used  in  purchasing  such  books  as  may  be  properly  called  profes¬ 
sional  works.  Such  an  appropriation  would  enable  us  to  secure  a  fair 
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proportion  of  the  valuable  books  novr  published,  and  perhaps  we  could 
thereafter  j^ur chase  all  new  works  with  funds  appropriated  for  our 
annual  maintenance. 

The  regular  and  healthy  growth  of  our  schools  gives  us  great  reason 
for  rejoicing.  lYe  are  esj)eciallj  gratified  by  the  growth,  because  the 
increase  in  our  numbers  indicates  a  corresponding  recognition  in  the 
public  mind  of  the  fact,  “  that  a  trained  teacher  is  better  than  one  who 
has  had  no  training,”  other  things  being  equal.  This  conviction  is 
becoming  so  widespread  and  universal  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  competent  graduates.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  State  requests  come  for  competent  graduates  of  our  school,  and  we 
hope  year  by  year  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  larger  number  of  well-trained 
and  thoroughly  educated  teachers.  Our  facilities  for  training  teachers 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  graduate  a  larger  number  than  we  now 
do,  yet,  it  is  our  belief,  that  the  State  is  served  better  by  a  smaller 
number  of  efficient  and  capable  instructors  than  by  a  larger  number, 
some  of  whom  are  devoid  of  either  natural  ability  or  acquired  power  to 
instruct  or  control.  The  demand  is  very  loud  for  more  graduates,  and 
almost  equally  clamorous  for  better  ones.  Both  demands  are  right, 
and  they  stimulate  to  faithful  endeavor  toward  their  fulfillment,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  species  of  antagonism  between 
number  and  quality.  "Whenever  stringent  measui’es  'are  enforced 
to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  instructors,  there  never  fails  to  be  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity;  consequently  when  a  school  is  able  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  and  a  marked  advance  in  the 
ability  which  they  have  and  influence  which  they  exert,  it  is  most 
certainly  a  successful  school. 

The  apj)ropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  support  of 
each  school  was  based  upon  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous 
year.  From  one  point  of  view,  such  a  basis  seems  just  and  reasonable, 
but  from  another  it  does  not  seem  wise.  It  seems  quite  proper  and 
reasonable  that  the  aiDpropriation  should  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  school,  but  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  as  many  instructors 
are  required  to  teach  all  the  classes  in  a  small  school  as  in  one  some¬ 
what  larger  or  even  much  larger.  The  worst  feature  of  the  distribution, 
however,  is  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  allotted  to  one  school 
is  deducted  from  what  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  others;  this  makes  it 
possible  to  embarrass  for  a  time  a  school  whose  average  attendance 
has  been  lowered  through  prevailing  sickness,  or  other  unforeseen  or 
uncontrollable  causes.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  basis  of  appro¬ 
priation,  which  would  allow  each  school  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
all  necessary  expenses,  and  a  certain  additional  fixed  sum  per  capita, 
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based  upon  the  average  attendance,  or  the  average  attendance  above 
a  specified  limit,  would  be  less  likely  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
any  school.  Again,  if  it  be  necessary  for  each  school  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  order  that  it  may  receive  an  appro¬ 
priation  large  enough  to  meet  current  expenses,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  admit  into  the  classes  persons  who  are  really  not  qualified 
to  enter  the  school,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  will  be  thereby 
impaired.  If,  then,  the  present  basis  of  appropriation  is  to  be  continued, 
I  suggest  that  all  admissions  to  the  schools  be  made  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  school  commissioners,  city  superintendents,  or  other  persons 
who  have  no  direct  interest  in  increasing  the  attendance  at  any  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

^MSL  J.  ^IILNE, 

Principal. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  Beceipts  and  Disbursements  of  the 
Local  Board  of'  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the 


year  ending  August  20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21,  1886 .  $605  03 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  maintenance .  .  18,982  16 

Amount  received  from  special  ajipropriation .  27,023  60 

Amount  received  from  tuition  receipts .  1,507  40 


$48,118  19 


Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’ salaries .  $14,350  00 

Amount  paid  janitor .  733  31 

A  mount  j^aid  for  mileage .  141  58 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  330  39 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements .  29,311  50 

Amount  paid  for  other  expenses .  2,372  58 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20,  1887 .  278  83 


$48,118  19 


Detailed  Statement  of  Payments. 
Teachers'  Salaries. 


Wliam  J.  ]\Iilne .  $2,500  00 

Reuben  A.  Waterbury .  1,600  00 

Hubert  J.  Schmitz .  1  ^  GOO  00 
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John  J.  ^lilne .  $1,600  00 

Myra  P.  Burdick .  1 , 000  00 

Jennie  C.  Coe .  1,000  00 

Phebe  B.  Hall .  %  700  00 

Emeline  S.  Curtiss .  600  00 

Sara  A.  Goheen .  600  00 

Mattie  A.  Woodbury .  600  00 

Lizze  McBride . .  550  00 

Mary  E.  Bui’ns .  500  00 

Cora  E.  Northrop .  500  00 

Mary  E.  Parks.  . .  350  00 

Maria  W.  Chichester .  350  00 

Henriette  Gerke . 300  00 


--  $14,350  00 

Library,  Text-Books  and  Apparatus. 

Henry  A.  Ward;  mounting  specimen .  $8  00 

A.  C.  Taintor,  books .  12  00 

A.  J.  Johnson,  cyclopaedia . .  56  00 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  book .  3  00 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Company,  books .  29  35 

S.  A.  Goheen,  books,  etc .  5  95 

L.  W.  Crossett,  books .  204  69 

Scranton,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  books .  11  40 


$330  39 

Bepaies  and  Improvements. 

Paid  from  Regular  Appropriation. 

Stevens,  Bacon  A  Co.,  hardware,  etc .  $97  94 

A.  Hulbert,  labor .  8  00 

Thos.  Squires,  labor .  167  50 

Henry  Lamson,  labor .  73  75 

W.  B.  Emerv,  labor .  37  50 

A.  W.  Butterway,  furniture  and  repairs .  13  35 

W.  S.  Bector,  labor . •. .  10  60 

E.  Waterbury,  labor .  1  75 

Henry  Waltjen,  frescoing  and  painting .  384  06 

Patrick  Crvstal,  labor .  87  00 

Josiah  Curtiss,  lumber .  23  28 

A.  J.  Willard  &  Son,  lumber . , .  224  83 

Kneeland  &  Son,  hardware .  38  07 
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W.  J.  Humphry,  stair-rail .  $37  50 

John  Denis,  labor .  3  75 

Little  &  Hughes,  iron  columns .  75  00 

Frank  Leonard,  teaming .  5  00 

^Michael  Conway,  labor .  1  50 

Wm.  Dickinson,  sawing .  1  00 

E.  W.  Hudnutt,  lumber,  etc .  20  66 

J.  H.  Bullock,  teaming .  11  50 

J.  B.  Harris,  labor .  72  75 

E.  J.  Forbes,  labor,  etc .  62  10 

Goggin  &  Knowles,  iron  work .  43  20 

John  Snow,  wire-work .  37  07 

George  AVilson,  lathing .  9  60 

J.  H.  Bullock,  teaming .  9  00 

Stevens,  Bacon  &  Co.,  hardware  and  repairs .  62  48 

T.  F.  Olmsted,  trees,  gas  fixtures,  etc .  42  10 

Ayrault  &  Cox,'grass  seed . 13  00 

Josiah  Curtiss,  lumber . 19  21 

Patrick  Beagan,  labor .  18  00 

Jacob  Hasler,  labor .  5  55 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  seats . t .  312  80 

J.  Kichmond,  repairs .  100 

Patrick  Crystal,  labor.  . .  .^. .  11  10 

Martin  Joyce,  labor .  42  30 

Howe  &  Bogers,  carpets .  70  50 

Kneeland  &  Son,  hardware,  etc .  38  71 

E.  Garvey,  repairs .  15  53 

Fenno  &  Newton,  supplies .  11  01 

W.  S.  Bector,  upholstering .  1  75 

E.  W.  Hudnutt,  sawdust .  1  50 

Goggin  &  Knowles,  slating .  28  60 

Henry  Lamson,  labor .  35  50 


$2,287  90 


Paid  from  Special  Appropriations. 

Forbes  &  Willard,  builders,  contracts .  $20,725  00 

Northcott  &  Stine,  heating  and  ventilating .  3,137  00 

Walker  &  Nolan,  architects .  1,030  00 

Forbes  &  Willard,  extra  work .  302  00 

H.  O.  Dorman  &  Co.,  mason  work .  333  04 

J.  H.  Bullock,  team  work .  128  37 

19 
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Martin  Joyce,  labor .  $123  30 

Patrick  Burns,  labor .  58  50 

W.  R.  Emery,  labor .  95  00 

Henry  W.  Lamson,  labor .  67  50 

Thomas  Rock,  labor .  54  30 

Joseph  Cone,  water-lime . * .  54  20 

George  S.  Curtis,  labor .  46  88 

Shorer  &  Taillie,  iron  pillars .  36  00 

Edward  Dytom,  labor  .  54  00 

A.  J.  Willard  &  Son,  lumber,  etc .  416  09 

Smead  &  Northcott,  closet  seats .  169  25 

Wells  Brewer,  labor .  48  75 

Chester  Grover,  plastering .  36  00 

John  Foley,  plastering .  36  00 

James  Russell,  labor .  16  50 

Samuel  Thompson,  labor .  15  00 

Lifford  Britton,  labor . .  •  •  •  13  50 

M.  W.  O’Meara,  lathing .  13  47 

John  Dennis,  mason .  8  25 

Charles  E.  Merrell,  lathing  .  570 


$27,023  60 

Other  Expenses. 

_  4 

J.  C.  G.  Haynes,  supplies .  $9  20 

John  Houston,  Jr.,  labor .  22  58 

L.  C.  Morey,  paid  for  cleaning .  9  00 

W.  J.  Milne,  sundry  expenses . . .  67  43 

W.  J.  !Milne,  traveling  expenses .  41  72 

J.  F.  Bishop,  postage  stamps .  2  00 

John  C.  Toole,  work  in  laboratory .  40  00 

M.  A.  Hardy,  ribbon .  8  05 

George  M.  Shull,  advertising . .  3  00 

Elicott  &  Dicky,  advertising .  3  00 

Dauchy  &  Co.,  advertising .  109  00 

L.  G.  Raymond,  advertising .  3  00 

T.  F.  Olmsted,  treasurer,  gas,  etc . . .  87  51 

Livingston  Democrat,  printing,  etc .  14  50 

F.  W.  Kies,  book-binding .  41  20 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  supplies .  37  05 

Messrs.  J.  Daunce  &  Co.,  coal .  85  74 

Thomas  Burns,  insurance .  150  00 

A.  J.  Willard  &  Son,  coal .  271  97 
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George  Fanning,  labor .  $10  28 

A.  R  Scott  &  Co.,  stationery,  printing,  etc .  121  10 

N.  C.  Sheldon,  supplies .  24  13 

F.  "W.  Mate,  blacksmithing .  11  15 

E.  F.  Curtiss,  wood .  38  75 

A.  P.  Chapin,  advertising . • .  6  00 

J:  F.  Bishop,  postmaster,  box  rent,  etc . 4  95 

Scranton,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  writing  paper .  84  00 

John  C.  Toole,  labor  .  40  00 

Geneseo  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  etc .  193  09 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  64  00 

W.  J.  Milne,  paid  for  freight,  express,  postage,  etc .  54  18 

Livingston  Democrat,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  18  50 

B.  M.  Vosilius,  classifying  specimens .  12  00 

J.  H.  Egan,  moving  desks . . .  11  10 

J.  C.  G.  Haynes,  supplies .  10  90 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  year-book .  5  00 

Coddington  &  Harris,  supplies.  . , . .  4  00 

F.  Leonard,  team-work .  3  50 

L  M.  Milne .  .  3  40 

M.  W.  Chichester,  paper .  1  50 

T.  E.  Burns,  insurance . . .  400  00 

F.  D.  Ailing,  ink . .  3  00 

J.  F.  Bishop,  P.  M.,  postage . . .  16  50 

L.  W.  Crossett,  periodicals .  100  60 

Lucy  Day,  clerical  work . . .  126  00 


$2,372  58 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  Salaries  and  Maintenance  for  the  Year 

Ending  August  20, 1889. 

For  salaries  of  teachers .  $15,350  00 

For  library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  1 , 000  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements . . .  2 , 000  00 

For  other  expenses .  5,076  00 


$23,426  00 

Deduct  amount  of  tuition  receipts .  1 , 507  40 


Amount  needed .  $21,918  60 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

County  of  Livingston. 

James  Wood,  president  of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Greneseo,  and  Walter  E.  Lauderdale,  secretary,  being  duly 
sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he  has  examined  the  fore¬ 
going  exhibit  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  that  he  believes  the 
same  to  be  correct. 

JAIVIES  WOOD, 

Chairman  of  Local  Board. 
W.  E.  LAUDERDALE, 

Secretary  of  Local  Board. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, ) 
this  13th  day  of  December,  1887.  ) 

John  Young, 

Notary  Public. 


,  NEW  PALTZ. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and 

Training  School  at  New  Paltz. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Sir.  —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
New  Paltz,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  hereby  submits  its  second  annual 
report  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  August 
20,  1887. 

Local  Board. 

The  local  board  remains  unchanged,  and  consists  of  the  following 
persons  : 

•  Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  President,  Mohonk  Lake. 

Solomon  Deyo,  Esq.,  Secretary,  New  Paltz. 

Charles  W.  Deyo,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New  Paltz. 

Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Kingston. 

Hon.  George  H.  Sharpe,  Kingston. 

Hon.  Jacob  D.  Wurts,  Kingston. 

Hon.  Jacob  Lefevre,  New  Paltz. 

Josiah  J.  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  New  Paltz. 

Lambert  Jenkins,  Esq.,  New  Paltz. 
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Faculty. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Freeman,  valedictorian  of  her  class  at  Vassar  College 
in  1881,  and  who  has  completed  a  two  years’  course  of  graduate  study 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  French  and 
German  in  place  of  Miss  Elise  N.  Sorge,  resigned.  Miss  Marguerite 
Sweet,  a  recent  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
take  the  place  of  Miss  Clara  French,  resigned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
M.  Bogert  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  School  of  Practice. 
The  faculty  as  at  present  constituted,  together  with  the  subjects 


taught  and  the  salaries  received,  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Eugene  Bouton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Civics,  Ethics, 

Educational  History  and  Criticism .  $2,500 

George  Griffith,  A.  B.,  Science  and  Art  of  Education .  1 , 800 

John  Francis  Woodhull,  A.  B.,  Natural  History .  1,600 

Charles  Darius  Larkins,  Ph.  B.,  Mathematics .  1,600 

Marguerite  Sweet,  A.  B.,  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Eelations  of  Geography .  750 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  Greek .  900 

Mary  L.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  French  and  German .  800 

Margaret  Clark  Atwater,  Physical  Culture,  Drawing  and 

Elocution .  750 

Timothy  L.  Eoberts,  Vocal  Music .  500 

Emily  Angeline  Comer,  Teacher  and  Critic  in  the  School  of 

Practice .  900 

Francis  Marion  Bogert,  Teacher  in  the  School  of  Practice .  . .  450 

Mrs.  Mary  Matilda  Bogert,  Teacher  in  the  School  of  Practice,  450 


Graduates. 

The  following  persons  were  graduated  at  the  first  commencement, 
held  in  the  Village  Hall,  July  21,  1887. 

Normal  Course. 

Mary  Deyo,  Ella  Margaret  Began. 

Normal  High  School  Course. 

Ella  Lucinda  Chapman,  Carrie  Marie  Clark,  Amelia  Coe. 

Classical  Academic  Course. 

Lanetta  Elting. 
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All  of  these  were  previous  graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies. 
The  schools  from  which  they  had  been  graduated,  and  the  subjects 
of  their  graduating  essays,  were  as  follows: 


Miss  Deyo .  Xew  Paltz  Academy. 

“The  Tendency  of  Technical  Training.” 

Miss  Pegan .  Fayetteville  Fnion  School. 

“Success  the  Eesult  of  Labor.” 

I 

Miss  Chapman .  Fayetteville  Lnion  School. 

“  The  Teacher’s  Work  with  Special  Reference  to  Lower  Grades.” 

Miss  Clark .  Chicopee  F alls.  Mass.,  High  School 


“  Higher  Education  of  Women.” 

Miss  Coe . ' . 

“School  Masters  of  Fiction.” 

Miss  Elting .  New  Paltz  Academy. 

“The  Venus  of  Milos;  an  Autobiography.” 

Attendance. 

The  attendance  has  gradually  and  steadily  increased  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school,  and,  although  it  is  not  large,  as  compared  with  the 
other  Normal  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  such  as  indicates  a  healthy  and 
reliable  progress.  Thus  far  during  the  j^resent  term  we  have  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Normal  and  Academic  departments  108  pupils,  of  whom 
eighty-five  are  Normal  and  twenty-three  are  Academic.  In  the  School 
of  Practice  we  have  thus  far  registered  234,  making  the  entire  regis¬ 
tration  during  the  present  year  342.  Among  our  students  are  several 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies,  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
professional  work.  Twelve  counties  are  represented,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Normal  students  will  be 
considerably  increased  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  The  number 
of  Academic  students  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Repairs  and  Impeo^timents. 

On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  room  in  the  basement,  used 
last  year  for  drawing  and  gymnastics,  and  also  as  this  room  was 
needed  for  the  overflow  of  the  School  of  Practice,  it  seemed  best  to 
remodel  the  old  gymnasium  that  stood  on  the  grounds  into  a  tempo¬ 
rary  gymnasium  and  room  for  drawing,  elocution  and  vocal  music. 
This  was  accordingly  done  with  no  larger  outlay  than  seemed  desirable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  building^ was  intended  merely  for  tempo¬ 
rary  use.  The  lower  room  has  been  used  for  a  gymnasium,  and  as 
apparatus  has  been  needed  it  has  been  added.  At  present  we  have 
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several  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  chest  weights  'and  Dowd’s  Home  Exerciser, 
and  are  supplied  with  wands,  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  The  room 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  one  used  last  year,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  service,  but  it  has  already  been  found  insufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  entering  class.  The  room  above  this,  used 
for  the  classes  in  reading,  drawing  and  vocal  music,  has  a  good  north 
light  and  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  models.  Except  for  the 
inadequacy  of  this  room  in  respect  to  size,  it  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  passably  well.  A  plank-walk  has  been  laid  from  the  main 
building  to  the  gymnasium,  but  the  necessity  of  j)assing  out  of  doors 
from  one  building  to  the  other,  is  an  interruption  to  our  classes  and  a 
continual  exposure  of  our  pupils. 

The  old  stone  pump  house,  in  which  was  placed  the  engine  for 
supplying  the  building  with  water  from  the  river,  and  which  has  been 
for  some  time  of  questionable  security,  finally  became  so  unsafe  as  to 
imperil  both  the  engine  and  the  passers-by.  The  old  building  was 
accordingly  taken  down,  and  a  new  building,  much  stronger  and 
better  in  every  way,  has  been  partially  completed  in  its  j)lace. 

"While  this  change  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  has  greatly  improved 
the  a23pearance  of  the  j)remises. 

The  gas  machine,  which  was  j)urchased  for  supplying  the  laboratory 
with  gas  for  experimental  j^uiqDOses,  is  found  to  work  admirably,  and 
has  been  of  great  service,  especially  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  additional  lots  adjoining 
the  Normal  School  i^remises,  which  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
board  to  purchase,  have  not  been  completed,  the  transfer  of  the 
property  being  delayed  by  certain  legal  steps  necessary  to  2)erfect  the 
title.  The  title  to  the  property  will  probably  be  secured  at  an  early  day. 

Although  our  museum  is  not  very  extensive,  it  contains  a  helpful 
collection  of  objects  for  illustrating  various  subjects  taught.  The 
collection  of  marine  shells,  sent  us  by  Dr.  Bickmore,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  collection  of  corals  and  minerals 
already  in  our  possession,  form  a  nucleus  for  a  future  museum.  From 
time  to  time  during  the  year  various  friends  of  the  school  have 
donated  curiosities  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
this  means  our  collection  may  eventually  become  extensive  and  useful. 
Among  the  most  gratifying  donations  thus  received  are  some  choice 
specimens  of  quartz  crystals  from  the  old  lead  mines  at  Ellenville,  in 
this  county.  These  were  generously  j^resented  to  the  school  by  Mr. 
M.  Deponai  and  Mr.  John  McElhone,  of  Ellenville,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  who  examined  and  admired  them  during 
his  visit  to  the  Ellenville  teachers’  institute. 
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In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
interest  manifested  and  the  courtesies  shown  by  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  this  school. 

ALBEKT  K.  S^^IILEY, 

President. 


Statistics. 


SOLOMON  DEYO, 

Secretary. 


1.  Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  departments, 
respectively,  during  the  year  commencing  August  21,  1886,  and 
ending  August  20,  1887 : 


Normal .  80 

Academic .  31 

Intermediate .  45 

Primary .  31 


Total .  187 


2.  Average  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  each  of  the  depart¬ 


ments,  respectively,  during  said  year: 

Normal .  63.3 

Academic .  24 

Intermediate . 30.1 

Primary .  18.9 

Total .  136.3 

A 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  in  Normal  department  at  the  time  of  entering: 

Male .  19.8 

Female .  18.7 


4.  Number  of  graduates  from  Normal  department  during  said 
vear,  5. 

6.  Number  of  graduates  from  Academic  department  during  said 
year,  1. 

DETAILED  STATE3IENT  of  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  State 
Normal  School  ai  New  Paltz  for  the  year  commencing  August  21,  1886, 
and  ending  August  20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

1.  Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21,  1886 ....  $458  05 

2.  Amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  year 

commencing  August  21,  1886,  and  ending  August 

20, 1887,  from  appropriation  for  maintenance .  20 , 200  32 
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3.  Amount  received  for  tuition  in  the  several  depart¬ 


ments  during  said  year: 

Academic .  $570  00 

Intermediate .  495  00 

Primary . 318  00 

— - $1,383  00 

4.  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during  said 

year . . .  160  04 


5.  Total .  $22,201  41 


Payments. 


6.  Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  during  the  year 

commencing  August  21,  1886,  and  closing  August 
20,  1887: 

Normal .  $10,762  50 

Academic . . .  650  00 

-  $11,412  50 

7.  Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  490  39 

8.  Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils .  7978 

9.  Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus . .  1 , 968  32 

10.  Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  on 


building,  and  improvements  on  grounds .  1,758  67 

11.  Amount  paid  for  all  other  expenses  not  above 

enumerated . 4,540  66 

12.  Amount  in  the  hands  of  the  local  board  August  20, 

1887 .  1,951  09 


13.  Total .  $22,201  41 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures. 

Teachers^  Salaries. 

Eugene  Bouton .  $2 , 500  00 

George  Griffith .  1 , 800  00 

John  F.  WoodhuU .  1,600  00 

Charles  D.  Larkins .  1 , 500  00 

Timothy  L.  Koberts .  262  50 

Kitty  A.  Gage .  850  00 

Clara  French . 800  00 

Elise  N.  Sorge .  650  00 

Emily  A.  Comer .  850  00 

Margaret  Atwater .  600  00 


$11,412  50 
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Audit  September  15,  1886. 

A.  D.  Pelyea,  agent,  lumber  and  work .  $444  17 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight .  60  62 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  chandeliers .  121  84 

John  L.  Rosencrans,  carpenter  work .  172  00 

O.  J.  Rosencrans,  worb .  3  00 

James  Barney,  chemicals .  24  20 

George  E.  Johnston,  chemicals .  25  51 

Dudley  Youngs,  work .  6  32 

Charles  E.  McGregor,  bookcases .  153  75 

Joshua  Gregg,  carpets .  264  14 

Frederick  Keppil,  pictures . 50  00 

J.  H.  Hickok,  piano .  450  00 

Solomon  Deyo,  expenses  to  New  York .  27  70 

Charles  Smith,  painting .  14  13 

E.  E.  McIntosh,  advertising .  1  00 

B.  &  J.  B.  Sanders,  charts . . 5  00 

P.  M.  Hood,  hardware .  19  75 

Charles  J.  Ackert,  postmaster,  postage  stamps .  2106 

E.  Sweeney  &  Sons,  fla^’ging  stones .  462  08 

S.  A.  McCullough,  anitor .  105  00 

Solomon  Deyo,  merchandise . 40  61 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals .  23  27 

Limer  &  Amend,  chemicals . 154  66 

W.  S.  Clark,  account  book .  5  25 


$2,655  06 

Audit  October  6,  1886. 

Kraft  &  Searing,  advertising  and  printing .  $18  00 

Hull  &  Wauzer,  paper .  3  21 

A.  P.  Gage,  chemicals .  173  13 

C.  D.  Freer,  labor .  3  30 

John  E.  Russell,  labor .  89  00 

E.  Sweeney  &  Sons,  flagging  stones .  57  92 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  71  05 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  7  75 

John  L.  Rosencrans,  carpenter  work .  37  50 

E.  S.  Retcher  &  Sons,  chemicals .  31  46 

O.  C.  Hasbrouckj  paper .  88 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  apparatus .  475 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  apparatus .  3  68 
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Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals .  $9  00 

F.  W.  Chustern,  books .  28  22 

W.  O.  Crosby,  mineralogical  collection .  28  40 

Platt  &  Platt,  advertising .  3  50 

Montague  &  Drake,  advertising .  4  50 

Stivers,  Slauson  &  Boyd,  advertising .  5  00 

Frank  B.  Green,  advertising .  1  50 

Orange  County  Farmer,  advertising .  6  00 

Tri-States  Printing  Company,  advertising .  2  25 

The  School  Supply  &  Publishing*  Co.,  school  supplies  ...  43  58 

The  School  Supply  &  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies  ...  32  20 

The  School  Supply  &  Publishing*  Co.,  school  supplies  ...  63  23 

A.  D.  Belyea,  agent,  lamp  posts  and  labor .  43  31 

Kingston  Freeman,  printing .  16  95 

Jay  C.  Wemple  &  Co.,  window  shades . . .  110  50 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight .  25  94 

McEntee  &  Dillon,  moulding  sand .  2  00 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  desks .  368  25 


$1,295  96 

•  Audit  October  31,  1886. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  $15  60 

Levi  Lamb,  window  and  lumber .  12  50 

John  F.  Bussell,  laying  stone .  10  50 

Soule  Photograph  Co.,  scraps . .  10  13 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising .  25  00 

Matilda  Brown,  work .  . .  2  00 

Chas.  J.  Ackert,  printing .  14  25 

A.  P.  Gage,  apparatus .  7  70 

Jesse  Steen,  Jr.,  carpenter  work .  3  85 

Kings  County  Gazette,  advertising .  2  50 

C.  J.  Freer,  work .  3  00 

Nyack  Journal,  advertising .  2  00 

Bockland  County  Messenger,  advertising .  2  50 

Chatham  Courier,  advertising .  275 

Delaware  Gazette,  advertising .  1  50 

Putnam  County  Bepublican,  advertising .  2  00 

Highland  Journal,  advertising .  4  00 

Wappinger  Chronicle,  advertising .  2  00 

Newburgh  Begister,  advertising . *.....  3  75 

Long  Island  Democrat,  advertising .  2  00 
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Warwick  Advertiser,  advertising . .  $2  75 

Pratts ville  News,  advertising . 'f? .  1  25 

Catskill  Becorder,  advertising .  1  50 

Newburgh  Journal,  advertising .  5  00 

New  Kochelle  Pioneer,  advertising . . . ^  2  50 

Jacob  Deyo,  expenses  to  Mohawk .  2  50 

E.  M.  Cook  &  Co.,  alcohol . 34  50 

Baker  &  Taylor,  books .  5  70 

Lester  Winfield,  advertising .  3  75 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  books .  12  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  2  25 

Dudley  Young,  work . 4  32 

The  School  Suj)ply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies,  5  72 

The  School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  su23plies,  2  50 

The  School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies,  1  75 

The  School  Supply  and.  Publishing  Co...  school  supplies,  16  80 

Ellenville  Press,  advertising .  5  50 

Poughkeepsie  Courier,  advertising .  4  50 

Chas.  J.  Ackert,  postmaster,  postage  stamps .  3  00 

John  L.  Rosencrans,  carpenter  work .  '  36  00 

A.  V.  N.  Etting  &  Son,  coal .  •  84  06 

John  Clingaer,  work . .  4  50 

Samuel  A.  McCullough,  janitor .  70  00 


$441  88 


Audit  January  19,  1887. 

A.  V.  N.  Etting,  coal .  $72  75 

Baker  &  Clark,  books . . .  8  24 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Co.,  card  boards .  1  50 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies .  20  28 

H.  G.  Crouch,  advertising .  5  00 

The  Argus  Co.,  printing .  31  75 

The  Chautauquan,  chart . .  135 

Diana  Bose,  labor .  2  00 

J.  E.  Callbreath,  Jr.,  advertising .  2  75 

Geo.  W.  Etting,  advertising .  3  00 

Chauncey  Stokes,  labor .  4  50 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals .  8  07 

New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo  Bailway  Co.,  freight.  .  .^  1  90 

George  Drake,  labor .  2  00 

Elagler  &  Co.,  ink-stand .  1  35 
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C.  H.  Bames,  stand .  $4  00 

C.  P.  Peyo,  agent,  freight .  11  70 

]Mrs.  L.  E.  Dubois,  telegraphing .  33 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight .  8  16 

A.  M.  Brown,  work .  1  25 

S.  A.  McCullough,  janitor .  35  00 

Eugene  Bouton,  traveling  expenses .  4475 

N.  Brown,  advertising .  2  00 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies .  67  44 

Bangor  Edge  -Tool  Co.,  bui'nisher .  23  25 

Kingston  Freeman,  advertising .  8  00 

William  Kaiser,  hauhng .  475 

Kraft  &  Searing,  advertising .  10  00 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  chart .  4  27 

Baker  &  Tavlor,  books . : .  503  64 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  charts .  3  27 

Sprague  Brothers,  advertising .  1  50 

Bernard  Loughran,  steam  fixtures .  206  86 

W.  H.  W almsley  &  Co.,  instruments .  52  41 

H.  E.  Gammott,  metronome .  8  00 

H.  Holt  &  Co.,  books .  12  00 

C.  N.  Arnold  &  Co.,  lumber .  12  10 

A.  P.  Gage,  apparatus .  7  70 

A.  D.  Belyea,  agent,  wood .  7  00 

Evarts  &  Cutler,  rubbers .  2  58 

Burrage  &  Elliott,  postage  stamps .  20  00 

Long  Island  Farmer,  advertising .  2  50 

A.  J.  .Johnson  &  Co.,  cyclopedia .  121  00 

Miller  &  Coats,  basins .  4  00 

George  Griffith,  expenses . 72 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Dabois,  telegraphing .  3  12 

Chas.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage  stamps .  4  00 

George  Griffith,  maps .  4  00 

F.  W.  Chnstern,  grammars .  66 

Matthew  McEntee,  work . 195 

Charles  Smith,  painting .  6  21 

John  L.  Rosencrans,  carpenter  work .  6  00 

A.  M.  Brown,  work .  3  25 

James  Barney,  drugs .  12  68 

George  E.  Johnston,  drugs .  15  90 

S.  A.  McCullough,  janitor .  35  00 

C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  box  rent .  1  00 
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Solomon  Deyo,  supplies .  $19  64 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight .  6  25 

O.  P.  Peyo,  agent,  freight .  5  97 

AVestchester  News,  advertising .  5  00 

Purrage  &  Elliott,  packet  paper .  6  25 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  supplies .  60 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company,  paper .  3  50 

C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage .  5  00 

Argus  Company,  printing .  14  00 

Baker  &  Taylor,  school  supplies .  ...  3  06 

Eugene  Bouton,  traveling  expenses .  93  44 

A.  Y.  N.  Etting  &  Son,  coal .  87  69 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  supplies .  27  26 


$1,727  95 

Audit  March  23,  1887. 

Elting  Harp,  punches .  $2  25 

C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage .  3  00 

A.  M.  Schriber,  work .  30  00 

A.  P.  Gage,  electric  gong . 4  00 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  dumb  bells,  etc .  6  27 

Greene  &  Co.,  books .  4  32 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  books .  5  50 

Charles  Beseler,  gas . . .  6  33 

C.  W.  Keenan,  pictures .  2  38 

A.  G.  Spalding,  dumb  bells .  12  90 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  books .  17  27 

S.  M.  Taylor,  advertising .  5  00 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  school  supplies .  4  17 

Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  superintendent’s  reports .  14  00 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies .  11  00 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies .  4  80 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies .  •  16  40 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Co.,  seats .  /  4  58 

Carwell  &  Carhart,  books .  1  83 

C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage .  6  50 

C.  P.  Beyo,  agent,  freight .  3  67 

C.  P.  Beyo,  agent,  freight .  10  86 

John  Elting,  work  and  materials .  26  72 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books .  40  32 

Lee  &  Shepard,  pictures,  etc .  1  80 
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S.  A.  McCullougli,  janitor .  $35  00 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books .  27  00 

A.  D.  Relyea,  agent,  wood .  5  65 

A.  M.  Brown,  work .  2  25 

"W.  &  L.  C.  Gurley,  surveyors  instruments .  262  52 

S.  A.  McCullough,  janitor .  43  75 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  books .  40  34 

New  York  Crayon  Co.,  crayons .  3  00 

Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  superintendent’s  reports .  30  00 

Vail  Brothers,  photograph  material .  2  05 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  supplies . ~  12  00 

C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage .  6  60 

C.  J.  Ackert,  Po  M.,  postage .  3  63 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  books .  26  45 

IVI.  L.  Elting,  insurance .  150  00 

Chamberlin  &  Wallace,  books .  1  50 

George  Griffith,  traveling  expenses .  2  50 

A.  V.  N.  Elting  &  Son,  coal .  57  50 

E.  W.  Christern,  books . .  64 

T>.  L.  Dowd,  exercises .  6  00 

Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  books . . .  43  00 

Eugene  Bouton,  mileage  and  traveling  expenses .  40  90 

Charles  J.  Ackert,  advertising .  19  50 

J.  T.  White  &  Co.,  manikin . 25  00 

P.  T.  Way  land,  advertising .  2  50 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  supplies .  196 

Ralph  Lefevre,  advertising .  22  50 

A.  D.  Relyea,  agent,  wood .  4  37 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books .  3  24 

Jesse  Steen,  Jr.,  labor . 2  50 

A.  P.  Gage,  batting,  etc .  25  85 

A.  M.  Brown,  work . 2  25 

Solomon  Deyo,  treasurer,  use  of  hall .  15  00 

$1,172  81 

Audit  July  9,  1887. 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight .  $23  31 

George  Drake,  janitor .  124  98 

Charles  J.  Ackert,  postage .  8  09 

T.  Berendsohn,  newspapers .  21  26 

Ann  E  Depuy,  work .  1  26 
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Harper  &  Brothers,  magazines .  $4  50 

Mar j  E.  Drake,  work .  6  25 

The  Century  Co.,  magazines .  6  57 

George  Drake,  work .  1  75 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books .  29  70 

Silver,  Bogers  &  Co.,  books .  20  22 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals .  23  78 

Daniel  Kenffin,  work .  4  50 

A.  V.  N.  Elting  &  Son,  coal .  35  79 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  books .  24  00 

E.  S.  Greeley  &  Co.,  galvanic  battery,  etc .  9  40 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  minerals .  8  64 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books .  6  75 

Codman  &  Shurtliff,  instruments .  4  29 

Argus  Co.,  printing .  152  50 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Scribner’s  Magazines .  2  40 

E.  C.  Bridgman,  map,  etc .  9  50 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  paper . 53  70 

Charles  Beseler,  gas .  12  30 

Burrage  &  Elliott,  printing .  10  60 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  tablets . 37  50 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  6  72 

A.  D.  Belyea,  agt.,  brick,  cement,  etc .  11  60 

A.  H.  Donaldson,  work .  23  78 

Biver  Engine  Co.,  repairs .  3  90 

Solomon  Deyo,  supplies . 22  22 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  supplies .  17  96 

Geo.  E.  Johnston,  drugs .  12  79 

James  Barney,  drugs .  8  35 

A.  M.  Shii’ley,  work . 4  00 

Augustus  Kohn,  work .  1  50 

L.  MTiitaker,  books .  11  00 

Erico  &  Co.,  pictures .  20  00 

Benj.  D.  Benson,  books .  84  50 

Eugene  Bouton,  traveling  expenses .  62  54 

Macklen  Bros.,  advertising .  1  50 

J.  H.  Hickok,  piano .  450  00 

Ballard  &  Williams,  advertising .  7  00 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  6  00 

Patrick  Malvey,  work. . .  5  00 

Mileage .  79  78 
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John  W.  Ackert,  work .  $1  00 

A.  P.  Chapin,  advertising .  5  00 

C.  Yafle,  work .  1  50 


$1,494  16 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  estimated  for 


the  school  year  commencing  August  21,  1888: 

For  salaries  of  teachers .  $14,000  00 

For  salary  of  janitor .  575  00 

For  fuel .  750  00 

For  mileage  of  students .  250  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements .  500  00 

For  supphes .  1,000  00 

For  incidentals .  500  00 

For  hooks,  apparatus  and  periodicals .  1 , 000  00 

For  postage,  advertising  and  printing .  550  00 

For  insurance .  150  00 


$19,275  00 

Less  estimated  income  from  tuition  and  other  sources. . .  1,275  00 


$18,000  00 


ALBERT  K.  SIHLEY, 

President. 

SOLOMON  DEYO, 

Secretary. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

County  of  XJlstee. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  president  of  the  board,  and  Solomon  Beyo,  secre¬ 
tary,  being  duly  affinned  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he  has 
exammed  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
that  he  beheves  the  same  to  be  correct. 


ALBERT  K.  SMILEY, 

President. 

SOLOMON  DEYO, 

Secretary. 


Affirmed  before  me  this  10th  ) 
day  of  December,  1887.  ) 

Charles  W.  Deyo. 

Notary  Public. 
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OSWEGO. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and 

Training  School  at  Oswego. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — ^We  lierewitli  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  local 
board  of  tbe  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887. 

Faculty. 

During  the  past  year  some  important  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  members  of  the  faculty. 

Miss  Matilda  S.  Cooj)er,  wdio  has  been  connected  with  the  school  as 
teacher  almost  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  has  resigned,  wdth 
the  view  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  j^i'ofession.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  single  year,  all  her  work  as  teacher  has  been  done  in 
Oswego.  She  has  here  made  for  herself  a  reputation  such  as  few 
teachers  enjoy.  Gifted  with  rare  intellectual  endowments,  accom¬ 
panied  by  careful  educational  training,  she  has  been  able  to  make  a 
very  marked  impression  upon  her  pupils  and  the  school  with  ^vhich 
she  has  so  long  been  connected.  All  ^vho  have  ever  sustained  any 
relation  to  the  school  regret  very  deeply  her  severance  from  it  in  the 
midst  of  her  usefulness.  None  feel  this  more  keenly  than  those  who 
have  been  most  intimately  associated  with  her  as  teachers. 

Prof.  Herman  Kriisi,  who  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  one  of  the 
main  supports  in  the  faculty  of  this  school,  handed  in  his  resignation 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  He  has  done  much  to  give  reputation 
to  the  school,  and  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  affections  of  his 
puj)ils  and  of  all  Avho  have  been  associated  with  him  in  his  ’svork. 
Possessed  of  a  rarely  logical  mind,  with  the  power  to  analj^ze  subjects 
of  instruction  so  as  to  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  and  j^i’oceed 
in  a  strictly  logical  order,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  work  very  clear 
to  his  pupils,  and  in  impressing  upon  them  correct  habits  of  study. 
His  father  was  for  some  time  associated  wfith  Pestalozzi  in  his  school 
at  Iverdon,  and  afterwards  conducted  a  Normal  school  of  his  owm  at 
Gais.  In  this  school  Prof.  Kriisi  received  his  training  and  imbibed 
those  principles  of  education  which  have  characterized  the  work  of 
the  Oswego  school  from  the  first. 

He,  too,  severs  his  connection  from  our  school  wfith  the  view  of  per¬ 
manently  retiring  from  the  profession  in  wdiich  he  has  spent  a  long 
and  useful  life.  He  goes  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Board  for  a 
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happy  and  ripe  old  age,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  gives  every 
promise,  blessed  as  he  is  with  the  unabated  vigor  of  both  body  and 
mind,  which  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  the  man. 

To  supply  the  vacancies  made  by  these  resignations  the  Board  has 
appointed  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith  and  Dr.  A.  MoUberg. 

ISliss  Smith  brings  to  us  a  remarkably  'wide  and  extended  experience 
in  teaching  schools  of  every  grade,  accompanied  with  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  a  careful  and  thorough 
professional  training.  After  graduating  from  the  classical  department 
of  our  school  she  took  charge  of  the  training  work  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Peru,  Nebraska.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  she  resigned 
this  position  and  went  to  Germany  to  study  psychology  and  j)edagogy. 
"While  pursuing  her  studies  she  accepted  the  position  offered  her  on 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Cooper.  To  enable  her  to  complete  the  study 
upon  which  she  had  entered  at  Jena,  Miss  Cooj^er  kindly  consented  to 
continue  her  work  a  full  term  after  her  resignation.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  February  term  (1887)  Miss  Smith  entered  upon  her  duties. 

Dr.  MoUberg,  who  was  Miss  Smith’s  teacher  in  Germany,  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  comes  highly  recommended  to  us,  not  only  by  Miss  Smith, 
but  by  several  American  gentlemen  who  have  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  Germany  in  psychological  and  pedagogical  study.  He  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  has  given  himself  to  study  and 
teaching  in  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  j)sychology.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  he  had  resigned  this  work  in  the  jDedagogical 
department  of  the  University  and  was  employed  in  a  Normal  school  at 
Jena. 

We  consider  ourselves  verv  fortunate  in  securing-  for  the  school  a 
man  so  eminently  fitted  for  this  work.  These  are  the  only  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  during  the  past  year,  and  as  at 
present  organized  it  stands  as  follows : 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal;  Didactics. 

Walker  G.  Rappleye,  B.  S.,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Algebra  and  Arith¬ 
metic. 

A.  MoUberg,  Ph.  D.,  German,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Margaret  K.  Smith,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography  and  methods  of 
teaching  Grammar,  and  of  giving  lessons  in  Botany,  and  moral 
instruction. 

Mary  Y.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Physical  Culture,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Methods 
of  teaching  Beading  and  of  giving  lessons  on  Animals  and  Objects. 

Caroline  L.  G.  Scales,  History,  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Compo¬ 
sition. 
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Mary  Davis  Moore,  Latin  and  assistant  in  the  department  of  Ehet- 
oric  and  Composition. 

Sarah  T.  Van  Petten,  Drawing,  Botany,  Familiar  Science,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Industrial  Work,  and  Methods  of  teaching  Form  and 
Drawing. 

Amelia  B.  Myers,  Beading  and  Vocal  Music,  and  charge  of  the 
Becords  and  Library. 

Sarah  J.  Walter,  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  School  of  Practice. 

Mary  H.  McEBoy,  United  States  History  and  Assistant  Critic  in 
School  of  Practice. 

Mary  Salmon,  Principal  of  Intermediate  School  of  Practice. 

Kate  V.  D.  Bundy,  Principal  of  Primary  School  of  Practice. 

Cora  A.  Brown,  General  Assistant  in  School  of  Practice. 

Anna  Fhmn,  General  Assistant  in  the  Dej)artment  of  Physical 
Culture. 

Clara  A.  Burr,  Principal  of  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Train¬ 
ing  Department. 

Local  Board. 

The  only  change  made  in  the  Board  during  the  past  year  has  been 
in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  Coon  to  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Hon.  D.  G.  Fort.  Mr.  Coon  brings  to  us  ripe  scholarship 
and  large  experience  in  teaching,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Board.  \ 

The  Board,  as  at  present  organized,  stands  as  follows: 

Gilbert  Molhson,  President;  Theodore  Irwin,  Treasurer;  John  K. 
Post,  Secretary;  George  B.  Sloan,  Benjamin  Doolittle,  Alanson  S. 
Page,  Abner  C.  Mattoon,  Samuel  B.  Johnson,  David  Harmon,  Thomas 
Mott,  Edwin  Allen,  John  Dowdle,  S.  Mortimer  Coon. 

General  Condition  of  the  School. 

The  school  continues  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition, 
keeping  fully  up  to  its  usual  standard  as  to  numbers,  grade  of  pupils 
and  quality  of  work.  The  greatest  embarrassment  felt  is  in  the  want 
of  sufficient  funds  to  properly  meet  the  growing' demands  of  the 
school.  Every  winter  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  Legislature  to  ask  for 
additional  appropriations  to  supplement  the  regular  annual  appropri¬ 
ations,  in  order  to  meet  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  school.  Even 
when  this  is  done,  many  of  the  classes  are  quite  large,  and  ought  to  be 
divided,  if  the  funds  were  sufficient  to  employ  such  additional  teachers 
as  such  division  would  necessitate. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds. 

These  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  "With  the  important  changes 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  heating  apparatus,  we  are  able  to 
keep  every  part  of  the  building  in  a  comfortable  condition  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

Libraries. 

These  need  replenishing  with  many  books,  especially  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  pedagogy,  history  and  literature  and  reference.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  meet  this  demand  to  a  limited  extent  out  of  the  appropri¬ 
ations  of  last  winter. 

Laboratories. 

Very  few,  if  any,  schools  can  boast  of  better  laboratories  or  more 
thoroughly  equipped  for  practical  work.  New  cases  have  just  been 
put  into  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  laboratories,  which  meet 
a  necessity  that  has  been  felt  for  many  years.  This  gives  us  four 
large  and  superbly  furnished  laboratories,  with  accompanying  store 
rooms  for  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  and  a  lecture  room 
capable  of  seating  something  more  than  a  hundred  pupils. 

Industrial  Work. 

Among  other  educational  facilities,  we  have  a  workshop  fitted  up 
with  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  thirty  to  forty 
pupils  at  woi’k  the  same  time.  Here  pupils  of  every  grade,  both  in 
the  School  of  Practice  and  the  Normal  Department,  prepare  all  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  required  for  use  in  connection  with  the  teaching  work 
of  the  school.  In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  induce  habits  of  self- 
reliance  as  well  as  to  impress  more  strongly  upon  the  mind  the  truths 
to  be  illustrated,  and  train  the  hand  to  execute  the  dictates  of  the' 
mind.  In  all  these  ways  this  work  is  strictly  educational  and  of  great 
value.  No  direct  effort  is  made  to  train  in  the  direction  of  any 
mechanic  art,  but  the  shop  and  the  tools  are  made  to  subserve  the 
educational  work  of  the  school.  In  other  words,  they  constitute  a 
part  of  it.  Each  member  of  the  class  in  familiar  science  in  the 
Normal  department  makes  and  provides  himself  with  a  set  of  simple 
apparatus  for  making  the  common  gases  and  for  illustrating  various 
properties  of  these  and  of  air  and  water,  and  for  experimenting  in 
connection  with  other  common  phenomena  related  to  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  and  c6mmon  things  of  life.  Going  out  with  such  a  set  of 
apparatus,  it  is  thought  that  the  teacher  will  be  prepared  to  do  better 
work  in  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  common  schools,  and 
will  have  the  confidence  to  enable  him  to  devise  simple  necessary 
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appliances  for  work  Another  room  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary 
facilities  for  clay  and  putty  work,  where  whole  classes  may  be 
engaged  at  the  same  time.  This  work  is  related  to  geography,  form 
and  drawing. 

Form  and  Drawing. 

These  subjects,  or  this  subject,  for  they  are  only  expressions  or 
parts  of  one,  we  regard  as  constituting  a  very  important  element  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  school. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  industrial  work,  both  in  the  shop  and  the 
molding-room,  grow  out  of  and  are  intimately  related  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  work  in  form  and  drawing  covers  the  following  lines :  The 
study  of  forms;  the  exact  drawing  of  superficial  figures,  with  simple 
concrete  geometrical  calculations;  the  exact  construction  of  solid 
forms  in  clay,  pasteboard  or  wood;  working  drawings  underlying 
industrial  work;  designing  with  geometrical  and  plant  forms;  principles 
of  design  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  home  decorations  and  sur¬ 
roundings;  study,  and  drawing  of  examples  of  historical  styles  of 
architecture  and  ornament  from  pictures  and  real  objects  for  their 
elements  and  characteristics;  objects  of  study  in  natural  history; 
charcoal  drawing  from  vases  and  casts  of  geometry  and  plant  forms. 
There  is  a  room  well  equipped  for  this  purpose,  with  blackboards, 
easels  and  objects.  For  something  more  than  a  year  a  very  interest- 
ing  experiment  has  been  going  on  by  the  ^way  of  introducing  color  in 
connection  with  the  drawing,  even  from  the  very  earliest  steps  in  the 
Kindergarten.  The  children,  without  exception,  manifest  the  deepest 
interest  in  it,  and  use  the  colors  with  much  more  taste  and  skill  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  .As  they  go  on,  they  show  very  marked 
improvement  in  their  taste  in  the  selection  and  combination  of  colors, 
and  in  their  artistic  effect.  When  we  reach  the  grammar  grades  this 
work  differentiates  and  takes  two  distinct  directions  —  one  leading  out 
in  the  direction  of  art  proper,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  morfe 
strictly  industrial  work.  From  an  educational  standpoint,  no  part  of 
the  work  of  the  school  is  more  satisfactory. 

I 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  year  ending  August 
20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

Amount  received  from  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the 


current  expenses  of  the  school .  $18,000  00 

Amount  received  from  the  Comptroller,  being  a  balance 

of  a  special  appropriation  of  1886 .  3,629  72 
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Amount  received  on  account  of  special  appropriation 

of  1887 .  $460  92 

Amount  received  from  the  deposit  of  D.  G.  Fort,  former 

treasurer  of  the  Board .  196  82 


$22,287  46 

Disbursements. 

Teachers'  Wages. 

E.  A.  Sheldon . ^ . .’ .  $2,500  00 

W.  G.  Kappleye .  1 , 400  00 

H.  Kriisi . 1,600  00 

M.  V.  Lee .  1,200  00 

M.  S.  Cooper .  600  00 

M.  E.  Smith .  600  00 

C.  L.  G.  Scales .  700  00 

M.  D.  Moore . 900  00 

A.  B.  Myers .  600  00 

S.  T.  Van  Petten .  800  00 

S.  J.  Walter .  500  00 

M.  C.  McElroy .  •  200  00 

C.  A.  Burr .  800  00 

Lizzie  Salmon .  100  00 

A.  D.  Mayo .  50  00 

A.  Flynn .  \  130  00 


$12,630  00 

F.  H.  Cyrenius,  janitor .  $534  00 

Mileage  of  pupils .  1,013  56 


Library,  Text-Books  and  Apparatus. 

Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons,  Encyclopedia  Britannica .  $24  00 

T.  H.  McAllister,  lantern  slides .  13  50 

Wilson  Bradley,  kindergarten  materials .  32  98 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  books .  11  13 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  books .  14  44 

E.  J.  Oliphant,  stationery,  paper  and  repairing  books ....  58  43 

Loring,  Short  &  Hannon,  books . . .  11  97 

Chamberlin  '&  Wallace,  books .  6  81 

Chamberlin  &  Wallace,  books .  69  31 

Strong  Comstock,  Johnson’s  encyclopedia .  56  00 

Lenon  &  Barlow,  boxes  for  lantern  slides .  6  05 
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Frary  &  Co.,  natural  history  pictures .  $7  60 

J.  Armand,  gymnastic  apparatus .  11  33 

A.  L.  Wilkinson,  tools .  149  74 

Albert  P.  Gage,  physical  apparatus .  29  15 

C.  H.  Woodruff,  door  springs .  3*  65 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  books .  5  40 

Interstate  Publication  Comj^any,  books .  3  94 

S.  Hawkridge,  glass  tubes .  4  00 

Wm.  Baetz,  physical  apparatus .  6  50 

Houghton,  jMifflin  &  Co.,  books . .  26  00 

J.  &  H.  Berge,  physical  apparatus .  56  88 

Thos.  Henderson,  magic  lantern .  9  35 

W.  G.  Bappleye,  books .  50  00 


$668  16 


Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  materials .  $42  05 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  materials .  26  51 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  materials .  25  96 

Smith  &  Leib,  repairing  gutters . ; .  7  62 

Hall  &  Bourke,  paint  and  yarnish .  20  95 

Batigan  &  Culkin,  mason  work .  245  33 

Aaron  Colnon,  painting,  glazing  and  materials .  70  93 

Aaron  Colnon,  painting,  glazing  and  materials .  16  04 

J.  C.  Sullivan,  plumbing .  55  46 

J.  C.  Sullivan,  plumbing .  75  78 

H.  Allowell  &  Sons,  painting  room .  150  00 

L.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  radiators,  tools  and  work .  239  60 

Thos.  Findlay,  iron  work .  20  92 

Keefe  Bros.,  plumbing .  5  58 

W.  I).  Gardner  &  Son,  paint  for  storm  houses .  6  50 

Jas.  Lake,  mason  work .  3  75 

C.  B.  Chase,  repairs .  3  65 

F.  H.  Cvrenius,  stair  corners  and  lumber .  13  46 

Skinner  &  Savage,  glass  and  glazing .  5  10 

L.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  heating  apparatus .  2,862  92 

John  Sullivan,  plumbing . ? .  444  63 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work .  252  25 

Batigan  &  Culkin,  masonry .  69  92 


$4,644  71 
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Expense. 

C.  A.  Tanner,  hardware .  $22  12 

C.  A.  Tanner,  hardware . .  44  00 

N.  M.  Rowe,  ice .  18  50 

W.  S.  Norton,  repairing  furniture .  63  00 

W.  S.  Norton,  repairing  furniture .  7  00 

Buck  &  Hunter,  repaii’ing  furniture .  12  50 

Oswego  Gas  Light  Company,  gas  consumed . .  34  20 

Ames  Hon  Works,  iron  work .  3  60 

Oswego  Tube  Company,  printing .  25  15 

T.  &  C.  Gilchrist,  oil,  brushes  and  matches .  3  20 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  telegrams .  6  56 

C.  T.  Hancock,  rent  of  piano .  3  50 

James  McConkey,  labor .  24  70 

James  McConkev,  labor .  45  00 

M.  J.  Andrew's,  board  of  Dr.  Mayo .  5  50 

Eldi'idge  Brothers,  class  registers .  272 

J.  J.  Hart,  ribbons  for  diplomas .  21  40 

J.  J.  Hart,  ribbons  for  diplomas  .  14  08 

A.  G.  Bailey,  thermometers  .  2  50 

Pub.  Planting  Company,  printing .  6  00 

Chas.  B.  Chase,  electric  bell  repairs .  8  25 

N.  T.  Pub.  Company,  educational  portraits  .  2  50 

Chas.  Butler,  chemicals .  26  40 

Eugene  Converse,  ii'on  works  .  10  75 

Wright  &  Boyle,  lumber . .  12  02 

Eagle  planing  mill,  lumber .  64  43 

Eagle  planing  mill,  lumber . . .  1  03 

Eagle  planing  mill,  lumber . 6  48 

T.  C.  Clark,  window  fixtures .  4  41 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  disbursements .  92  69 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  disbursements . 53  70 

John  McCall,  repairing  tools  and  furnace .  10  00 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  16  00 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  . . .  . .  31  00 

Frank  Schilling,  freight  on  piano,  moving  and  tuning.  . .  11  30 

Chas.  D.  Shipman,  ink .  2  50 

Chamberlin  &  Wallace,  toilet  paper .  13  07 

Osw'ego  Water-Works  Company,  w'ater  rent .  81  79 

A.  C.  Howe,  services  as  librarian .  20  00 

A.  C.  Howe,  services  as  librarian .  20  00 

F.  H.  Cyrenius,  disbursements .  14  85 

22 
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Henry  Leiclel,  pastels . .  $5  47 

Zell,  Scliwalberker  &  Co.,  one  barrel  alcohol .  22  50 

E.  H,  Cook  Co.,  steam  fittings .  10  82 

L.  Castebreechi,  drawing  materials . . .  6  63 

Hunt  &  Williams,  hardware .  6  67 

Mollison  &  Dowdle,  coal .  102  36 

Mollison  &  Dowdle,  coal .  886  60 

E.  M.  Collins,  picture  frames .  4  85 

E.  M.  Collins,  picture  frames . 10  15 

Chas.  Besler,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas .  4  46 

A.  H.  Andrews,  furniture . . .  73  17 

Ives  &  Point,  piano .  196  82 

Peck  &  Schilling,  piano,  stool  and  tuning .  491  41 

R.  J.  Oliphant,  stationery  and  printing .  .  50  07 

L.  E.  Todd,  cleaning  carpets  .  .  6  65 


,  i  $2,747  03 

^  _ 

Total  disbursements .  $22,287  46 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  for  the  year 

ending  August  20,  1887. 

Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  August  20,  1886 .  $1  76 

Tuition . . .  600  00 


$601  76 


Disbursements. 

Clara  A.  Burr,  services  as  teacher .  $300  00 

Anna  Elynn .  10  00 

Ives  &  Pond,  payment  on  piano . 34  68 

The  Nation,  for  advertising .  4  20 

The  Assembly  Daily  Herald .  2  66 

N.  C.  Eddy,  materials  for  kindergarten  work .  6  24 

S.  M.  Plimpton,  for  purchasing  piano .  25  00 

Lord  &  Thomas,  advertising .  4  05 

Sunday  School  Times,  advertising .  8  00 

The  Edwin  Allen  Co.,  advertising .  49  84 

Massey  &  Deforest,  material  for  kindergrarten .  3  55 

Quid  &  Klock,  materials  for  kindergarten .  1  35 

Milton,  Bradley  &  Co .  .  4  04 
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Mrs.  Burr,  for  wax  furnislied  kindergarten .  $0  25 

J.  J.  Hart,  ribbons  for  diplomas .  67 

American  College  and  U.  S.  and  N.  School  Directory, 

advertising .  5  00 

Theo.  L.  Flood,  advertising .  ^  3  35 


$462  86 

Balance  on  hand .  138  90 


An  estimate  of  the  necessary  running  expenses  'of  the  Oswego  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  20,  1889. 


For  payment  of  teachers .  $14,500  00 

For  payment  of  janitor .  600  00 

For  mileage  of  pupils .  1 , 100  00 

For  library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  1,000  00 

For  repairs  of  building  and  improvement  of  grounds.  . .  2,000  00 

For  fuel . 1,200  00 

For  gas-light .  150  00 

For  water  rent . 135  00 

For  furniture  and  repairing  the  same .  200  00 

For  other  incidental  expenses. . . .  1,000  00 


Cr. 

Tuition  from  kindergarten  department 


$21,885  00 
500  OO 


Amount  required 


$21,385  00 


GILBEET  MOLLISON, 

President. 

JOHN  K.  POST, 

Secretary. 

City  and  County  of  Oswego,  ss.: 

Before  me,  Gilbert  MoUison,  Jr.,  a  commissioner  of  deeds  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Oswego,  State  of  New  York,  personally  appeared 
Gilbert  MoUison  and  J.  K.  Post,  and  made  affidavit  that  the  above 
statements  are  correct. 

Gilbert  Mollison,  Jr., 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1887. 
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APPENDIX. 


Graduates  for  Term  Ending  January  25,  1887. 


Elementary  English  Course. 


Name. 


Essay. 


Lucy  E.  Andrews . 

Nettie  L.  Ball . 

Annetta  M.  Bartlett . 

Gertrude  Bellew . 

Katharine  Callahan . 

Grace  G.  Fuller . 

Louise  E.  Murdock . 

Mary  Murray. . , . 

Annie  S.  O’Geran . 

Augusta  F.  Bead . 

Martha  A.  Bulison . 

Jennie  Caroline  Stiles.  .  . 

Jennie  E.  Wiley . 

Bernice  M.  Wright . 


Beyond  the  Alps  Lies  Italy. 

Zoology  on  the  Farm. 

Lowell  as  a  Critic. 

Newspapers  as  Educators. 

American  Society  and  Its  Foreign  Critics. 
The  Social  Economy  of  the  Bees. 

Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Pinnacle  of  Wisdom  is  Content. 

The  Carnival  at  Montreal. 

The  Movements  of  Plants. 

The  Power  of  Borne. 

Troy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Julius  Csesar. 

The  Imagination  as  a  Source  of  Enjoyment. 


Advanced  Course. 

Anna  C.  Herron .  What  Mrs.  Grundy  Says. 

Emma  M.  Owen .  The  Teacher  in  Society. 


Kindergarten  Training  Class. 


Mary  McC.  Bruyn .  The  Harmony  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Flora  E.  Holt .  The  Education  of  Little  Childi’en. 

Frances  B.  Low .  The  Influence  of  the  Kindergarten. 


Programme  of  Exercises.  ' 

January  25,  1887  —  2;30  P.  M. 

Essay — “What  Mrs.  Grundy  Says,”  Anna  C.  Herron. 

Essay — “  The  Imagination  as  a  Source  of  Enjoyment,”  Bernice  M.  Wright. 

Music. 

Instrumental  Duet —  “Badieuse,”  Grande  Valse  de  Concert,  Emma  M. 
Owen,  Laura  A.  Sheldon. 

Essay  —  “  The  Social  Economy  of  the  Bees,”  Grace  G.  Fuller. 

Music. 

YocalDuet  —  “Venetian  Begatta,”  Bossini,  Anna  B.  Sheldon,  Mary  A. 
Lathrop. 

Becitation  —  “A  Second  Trial,”  Sarah  Winter  Kellogg,  Annie  S.  O’Geran. 
Talk  —  “  The  Movements  of  Plants,”  Augusta  F.  Beade. 
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Music. 

Vocal  Solo  —  “  Canzonetta,”  P.  Giorza,  Mary  A.  Lathrop. 
Essay — -“Lowell  as  a  Critic,”  Annetta  M.  Bartlett. 
Conferring  of  Diplomas. 

Benediction. 

Gkaduates  for  Term  Ending  June  28,  1887. 


Name 

Edith  Armstrong.. . 
Cora  E.  Barker .... 
Ada  D.  Bartlett .... 
Caroline  C.  Bates .  . 
Adella  S.  Clark .... 

Etta  F.  Doane . 

Margaret  M.  Hill .  . 
Eugenia  Hobbs .... 

Ella  Green . 

Martha  F.  Latimer . 

Dora  F.  Lane . 

Stella  M.  Lawrence. 
Helen  M.  Lowe .... 

Julia  E.  Lyon . 

Cynthia  Manro .... 
Lucy  A.  Merrill. .  .  . 
Bernice  1.  Monk.  .  . 
Carrie  M.  Murdoch. 
Elizabeth  H.  Oliver. 
Virginia  Reynolds. . 

Eloise  A.  Trott . 

Annie  R.  Wood. . . . 

Mary  P.  Anderson . 
Anna  C.  Crowley. .  . 
Helen  T.  Hagan .  .  . 
Jessie  A.  Leighton. 
MargaretE.  Murphy 
Carrie  F.  Stone .... 
Susie  A.  Ward . 

Eugenie  P.  Andrews, 
John  Bentzien . 


Elementary  English  Course. 

Essay. 

The  Creoles. 

The  Origin  of  Music. 

Hand- Work  in  School. 

Woman’s  Influence.  . 

American  Morals. 

“How  Can  a  Man  Be  Concealed?” 

The  Danger  and  the  Value  of  Riches. 

Henry  George’s  Land  Theory. 

Gold  Lies  in  the  Mountain. 

National  Games. 

The  Decorative  Sentiment  in  Birds. 

Gordon,  the  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Palimpsests. 

Alaska. 

Women  and  Education. 

The  Honey  Bee. 

My  Rodent.  ' 

The  Character  of  Brutus. 

Birds’  Nests. 

Uncle  Tom  Without  a  Cabin. 

Hunger. 

The  Adaptation  of  Plant  Structure  to  Fertilization. 

Advanced  Course. 

Street  Education. 

Builders  of  the  Pyramids. 

A  Day  in  Pompeii. 

King  Science. 

Was  Milton’s  Life  a  True  Poem? 

The  Knife  and  Fork. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Nature. 

Classical  Course. 

War. 

The  Decay  of  Nations. 
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Kindergarten  Training  Class. 

Clara  Estelle  Burr. .  Childhood  as  Belated  to  Nature. 

Katherine  Coaker .  .  The  Kindergarten. 

Amy  Crosb}- .  Influence  of  Childhood. 

Charlotte  E.  ^vloody.  The  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Julia  B.  Moody ....  Frederick  Eroebel. 

Programme  of  Exercises. 

June  28,  1887  —  2:30  P.  M. 

“  Uncle  Tom  without  a  Cabin  ” — Yirginia  Beynolds. 

“  Hand-work  in  School  ” — Ada  D.  Bartlett. 

3Iusic. 

Piano  Duet — Overture,  “  Pique  Dame,”  Suppe,  Misses  Armstrong  and 

Hm. 

Women  and  Education  ” — Cynthia  Manro. 

The  Decay  of  Nations  ” — John  Bentzien. 

Music. 

Solo  and  Chorus — “  Charity,”  Bossini,  Misses  Doohttle,  Hagan,  Sweet- 
land,  Murdoch,  Bates,  Clark,  Trott. 

Henry  George’s  Land  Theory  ” — Eugenia  Hobbs. 

Becitation — Money  Musk,”  B.  F.  Taylor,  Eloise  A.  Trott. 

Music. 

Yocal  Solo — Y'aiting  at  the  Brookside,”  Jane  Sloman  Terry,  Helen 
T.  Hagan. 

Talk — “  The  Adaptation  of  Plant  Structure  to  Fertilization,”  Annie 
B.  Y^ood. 

“  Y" ar  ” — Eugene  P.  Andrews. 

Class  Song — Y'ords  by  Margaret  E.  Murphy,  Music  by  Carohne  C. 
Bates. 

Benediction. 

Programme  of  Kindergarten  Exercises  for  Term  Closing  June 

28,  1887. 

Overture  —  Orchestra. 

Invocation  —  Bev.  H.  H.  Stebbins. 

Song  (Millard) — Class. 

Essay  —  “Frederick  Froebel,”  Julia  B.  Moody. 

Song  (Fisher)  —  Class. 

Essay  —  “  The  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten,”  Charlotte  E.  Moody. 
Overture  —  Orchestra. 

Song  (Bartlette)  —  Class. 

Essay  —  “  The  Belation  of  Childhood  to  Nature,”  Estelle  Burr. 
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Essay  —  ‘‘  The  Influence  of  Childhood,”  Amy  M.  Crosby. 

Song  (Fairlamb)  —  Class. 

Address  —  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Overture  —  Orchestra. 

Exhibit  of  Industrial  Work. 

Accompanist  —  Nellie  E.  Grillett. 

Graduating  Class. 

.  June  24,  1887. 

Clara  Estella  Burr .  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Coaker .  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Amy  Mosely  Crosby .  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Earl  Moody .  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Julia  Baymond  Moody .  New  Albany,  Ind. 


POTSDAM. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal 

AND  Training  School  at  Potsdam. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  local  board  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  year  ending  August  20,  1887: 

.  I.  Local  Board. 

The  local  board  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  as  follows : 

Henry  Watkins,  A.  M.,  president;  John  G.  McIntyre,  A.  M.,  secretary; 
Hon.  George  Z.  Erwin,  A.  M.,  treasurer;  Jessie  Reynolds,  M.  D. ; 
Roswell  G.  Pettibone,  A.  M.;  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  LL.  D.;  Gen.  E.  A. 
Merritt;  Wm.  A.  Poste,  A.  M. ;  A.  G.  Gaines,  D.  D. 

n.  Faculty. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  as  folloTvs: 

James  W.  Aitchison  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 
The  faculty  is  at  present  made  up  as  follows: 

E.  H.  Cook,  Principal,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Amelia  Morey,  Preceptress,  English  Language  and  Methods. 

Mary  M.  Kyle,  Didactics,  Drawing,  History  and  English  Literature. 
Warren  Mann,  Natural  Science  and  Methods. 

George  C.  Shutts,  Mathematics  and  Methods. 

Edward  W.  Flagg,  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Y’ork. 
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Ida  E.  Steyer,  French  and  German. 

J ane  F.  Butrick,  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Primary  Methods, 

Clara  M.  Bussell,  Principal  of  Intermediate  Department,  Geography 
Methods. 

J.  Ettie  Crane,  Yocal  Music  and  Methods. 

Fred.  L.  Dewey,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Freeman  H.  Allen,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Botany. 

]Minnie  B.  Lucas,  Beading,  Elocution,  Calisthenics  and  Methods. 

James  M.  Graves,  Preparatory  Department. 

F.  E.  Hathorne,  Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Hathorne,  Assistant,  Piano. 

Henry  A.  Watkins,  Leader  of  Orchestra. 

nX  Graduates. 

The  graduates  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

February  1,  1887.  Normal  Department,  Classical  Course.  — Lura  S. 
Coonley,  Laura  A.  Coonley,  Florence  A.  Converse,  Walter  S.  Flint, 
Julia  L.  Hutchins. 

Advanced  English  Course.  — Jessie  F.  De  Wolfe,  Nora  Crossman, 
Nellie  F.  Parker,  Joel  M.  Pelsue. 

Elementary  English  Course.  —  Emily  L.  Hallock. 

Advanced  English  Course,  Academic.  — ■  James  M  Marsh. 

June  27  and  28,  1887.  Normal  Department,  Classical  Course.  — 
Lina  E.  Barber,  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Mary  E.  Brown,  Laura  A.  Canble, 
Virginia  J.  Colnon,  John  M.  Curran,  Lottie  Hitchcock,  Jerry  Mahony, 
Helen  B.  Mason,  Charles  S.  Plank,  Cora  M.  Stearns,  Martin  E.  Thew, 
Abbie  M.  Z  oiler. 

Scientific  Course.  —  Sarah  Cameron,  Jessie  Ferguson,  Frank  Spauld- 
ing. 

Advanced  English  Course.  — Mildi’ed  A.  Cleveland,  Sydney  B. 
Covey,  Nellie  B.  Dodds,  Margaret  M.  Everett,  Cora  M.  Gurley,  Belle 
Hatch,  Franc  J.  Humphrey,  Gertrude  D.  McBrien,  Clayton  W. 
Powers,  Edith  M.  Thomj^son,  Lizzie  B.  Wadsworth. 

Elementary  English  Course.  —  Sara  E.  Hawley,  Charlotte  L.  Mawson, 
Maggie  Sullivan. 

Classical  Course,  Academic.  — •  Marv  S.  Howe. 

Scientific  Course,  Academic.  — Fred  E.  Duffy,  Ernest  A.  Fay. 

Advanced  English  Course,  Academic.  —  A.  Lincoln  Boynton,  Herbert 
G.  Geer,  Charles  E.  Lake. 

Piano  Course.  —  Clarence  H.  King. 
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IV.  Attendance. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  each  of  the  departments,  respect¬ 
ively,  during  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887 : 


- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Normal . 

.  162 

263 

425 

Academic . 

.  45 

28 

73 

Intermediate . 

.  57 

79 

136 

Primary . 

.  75 

79 

154 

Total . 

.  339 

449 

788 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam,  N  Y.,  for  the  year  ending 


August  20,  1887  : 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21, 1886.  .  . .  $1,210  19 

Amount  received  frcm  the  State  during  the  year  ending 

August  20,  1887 .  18,000  00 

Amount  received  for  tuition  in  the  academic  department 

during  the  year .  2,078  80 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during  the  year.  501  08 

Total .  $21,790  07 


Expenditures. 

Amount  paid  for  instruction  in  the  several  departments 

during  the  year .  $14,200  00 

Amount  paid  for  janitor  work .  750  00 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  938  31 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  mprovements  on  buildings 

and  impro~ements  on  grounds .  1 , 052  81 

Amount  paid  for  mileage .  417  35 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses  not 

enumerated  above .  3,866  10 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20,  1887 .  565  50 


Total .  $21 , 790  07 


Special  ‘Appropriation  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  op  1886,  $40,980.00. 

Expenditures. 


New  building .  $20,000  00 

Steam  and  ventilation .  12 , 650  00 
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Repairs .  $6,580  00 

Furniture .  1,750  00 

Total .  $40,980  00 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditukes. 

Teachers’  Salaries. 

E.  H.  Cook .  $2,500  00 

Amelia  Morey .  1 , 200  00 

Mary  M.  Kyle .  1 , 000  00 

Warren  Mann .  1,400  00 

Georg-e  C.  Sliutts .  1,200  00 

Edward  W.  Flagg .  1 , 200  00 

Ida  E.  Steyer .  700  00 

Jane  F.  Butrick .  700  00 

Clara  M.  Bussell .  700  00 

J.  Ettie  Crane .  600  00 

Fred  L.  Dewey . . .  1 , 000  00 

Freeman  H.  Allen .  800  00 

Minnie  B.  Lucas .  700  00 

James  W.  Aitckison . 500  00 


Total .  $14,200  00 


Janitor’s  Account. 

Janitor’s  salary .  $750  00 


Amount  Paid  for  Library,  Textdxyoks  and  Apparatus. 

E.  A.  Newell  &  Co.,  books .  $237  40 

New  England  Publishing  Co.,  magazines  and  paper .  92  25 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  sundries .  367  77 

E.  O.  Yaile,  reading  matter .  20  00 

Simon  &  Barnum,  book-binding .  39  23 

J.  H.  Seeley,  merchandise .  34  76 

F.  C.  Adams,  supplies . 12  80 

E.  A.  Newell  &  Co.,  text-books .  134  10 


Total .  $938  31 


Amount  Paid  for  Repairs  and  Improvements  on  Buildings  and  Improve¬ 
ments  on  Grounds. 

C.  G.  Bogers,  labor  and  material .  $23  52 

Cox,  Herrick  &  Co.,  merchandise .  78  43 
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J.  G.  Cook,  merchandise .  $100  63 

Walling  &  Wood,  merchandise .  43  05 

Thomas  S.  Clarkson,  supplies .  5  05 

F.  P.  Matthews,  supplies .  94  28 

George  Z.  Erwin,  expenses  on  building .  50  85 

George  Z.  Erwin,  services  and  expenses .  68  17 

Village  of  Potsdam,  drainage .  55  70 

J.  P.  Johnson,  plans  and  specifications  of  new  building. .  100  00 

Thomas  S.  Clarkson,  material .  23  00 

E.  H.  Cook,  balance  due  on  bell .  52  55 

E.  A.  Merritt,  expenses  on  steam  committee .  57  58 

E.  H.  Cook,  superintending  of  building . - .  300  00 


Total .  $1,052  81 


Amount  Paid  for  Incidentals. 

Welsh  &  Butler,  labor  and  material .  $74  75 

Batchelder  &  Sons,  furniture .  107  75 

Scott  Paper  Co.,  stationery .  55  00 

Asa  L.  Shipman’s  Sons,  supplies .  33  44 

H.  D.  Thatcher,  supplies .  87  08 

B.  E.  Sumner,  paper  and  printing .  73  25 

E.  F.  Jewett,  supphes . . .  25  72 

W.  E.  Banning,  supplies . .  20  85 

George  W.  Bonney,  supplies .  967 

Willmarth  &  Hazleton,  merchandise .  26  87 

Bixby  &  Bicknell,  coal .  678  00 

George  Z.  Erwin,  blank  checks  .  . .  .  30  00 

George  B.  C.  Smith,  insurance .  *  26  52 

Perrigo  &  Peck,  insurance .  26  53 

E.  H.  Cook,  sundries .  501  36 

E.  H.  Cook,  sundries .  320  64 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas .  12  00 

The  Cyclostyle  Co.,  material .  19  50 

E.  H.  Cook,  mileage .  199  79 

S.  D.  Bay,  Town  Hall .  22  00 

A.  A.  Senter,  telephone .  30  00 

E.  H.  Cook,  incidentals .  195  12 

Bicknell  &  Bixby,  coal .  156  50 

E.  H.  Cook,  ribbon .  4  50 

E.  H.  Cook,  mileage .  217  56 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas . .  30  00 
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J.  1.  Gilbert,  attending  meetings .  $19  70 

F.  L.  Dewey,  extra  services  as  teacher .  -  100  00 

E.  H.  Cook,  miscellaneous  bills .  249  85 

E.  H.  Cook,  miscellaneous  bills .  475  34 

National  Bank  of  Potsdam .  52  22 

Frank  Foster,  storing  coal .  11  25 

George  A.  IMiite,  cash  for  storing  coal .  20  25 

George  R.  C.  Smith,  insurance .  3  15 

R.  G.  Pettibone,  expenses  attending  meetings .  28  00 

Elliot  Fay,  printing . * .  91  00 

Bicknell  &  Bixby,  coal .  248  29 


Total .  $4,283  45 


Total  expenditures .  $21,224  57 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20,  1887 .  565  50 


Grand  total .  $21,790  07 


"We  also  herewith  append  our  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year: 

Salaries  of  instructors . $15,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors .  800  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  950  00 

Coal  and  wood .  2,350  00 

Mileage .  500  00 

Repaii’s .  600  00 

Supplies .  1,300  00 


$21,500  00 

Less  the  ‘average  amount  from  the  academic  department,  2 , 000  00 
Appropriation  asked  for  from  the  State .  $19 , 500  00 


St.  Lawrence  County,  ss.  ; 

Henry  "Watkins,  president,  and  John  G.  McIntyre,  secretary,  of  the 
local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam, 
being  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself,  says,  that  he  has  examined  the 
foregoing  report,  and  believes  the  same  to  be  in  all  respects  correct 
and  just. 

HENRY  WATKINS, 
JOHN  G.  McINTYRK 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  \ 
this  18th  day  of  November,  1887.  ) 

C.  E.  Sanford, 

Notary  Public, 
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3,  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CIRCULAR. 


The  following  is  substantially  the  common  form  of  circular  which 
has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  past  for  each  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  Schools,  located  respectively  at  Brockport, 
Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  New  Paltz,  Oswego  and  Potsdam: 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ') 

Superintendent’s  Office,  Albany,  January  2,  1888.  ) 

To  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  announcement 
relating  to  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at - . 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  Assembly.  For  the  want  of  qualified  candidates,  the 
quotas  of  some  counties  may  not  be  filled,  while  the  number  of  eligible 
applicants  from  other  counties  may  be  greater  than  their  quotas. 
Therefore,  you  need  not  limit  your  recommendations  to  any  pre¬ 
scribed  number,  but  encourage  worthy  and  aspiring  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  qualified,  and  intend  to  make  teaching  their  vocation, 
to  attend  this  school. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school,  pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age,  and  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral  character,  and  average 
abilities.  They  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
geography  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  roots,  and  be  able  to  analyze 
and  parse  simple  sentences. 

All  appointments  for  admission  are  made  by  the.  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  subject  to  the  required  examination  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  several  school  commissioners  or  city  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to 
secure  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  advertise  where  you  will  meet  and  examine 
applicants  for  appointment,  at  a  time  not  later  than  fifteen  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  term.  Recommendations  should  be  made  as  early 
as  practicable,  and  be  mailed  promptly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Albany. 
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Poem  of  Recommendation. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

hereby  recommend  of  in  the  county  of 

aged  years,  as  possessing  the  health,  scholarship,  mental  ability  and 
moral  character  requisite  for  an  appointment  to  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at 

School  Commissioner  District  of  the  County  of 

[Dated.] 

Special  Privileges  of  Pupils. 

Tuition  and  the  use  of  all  text-books  are  free.  Students  will  be 
held  responsible,  however,  for  any  injury  or  loss  of  books.  They  are 
advised  to  bring  with  them,  for  reference,  any  suitable  books  they 
may  have.  The  amount  of  fare  necessarily  paid  on  public  convey¬ 
ances  in  coming  to  the  school  will  be  refunded  to  those  who  remain  a 
full  term. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  fall 
term  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  the  spring 
term  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February.  There  will  be  an  inter¬ 
mission  for  a  week  during  the  holidays. 

All  pupils  should  he  present  promptly  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  The 
examination  for  admission  and  classification  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  candidates  to  be  present  at 
that  time  will  subject  them  and  the  teachers  to  the  inconvenience  of 
a  private  examination. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary  English  Course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term. —  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Vocal  Music,  Spelling  and  Impromptu  Composition,  Linear 
Drawing,  Penmanship. 

Second  Term. —  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Analysis  (half  term).  Botany 
(half  term).  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading,  Physiology  and  Zodlogy, 
Penmanship,  Light  Gymnastics. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  School  Economy, 
Civil  Government  and  School  Law,  methods  of  giving  object  lessons  and 
of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary  Qourse,  Declamations,  Essays 
and  Select  Readings. 

The  object  lessons  include  lessons  on  Objects,  Form,  Inventive  Drawing, 
Size,  Color,  Place,  Weight,  Sounds,  Animals,  Plants,  Human  Body  and 
Moral  Instruction. 
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Second  Term. —  Teaching  in  School  of  Practice,  Essays,  Select  Keadings 
or  Declamations. 

Advanced  English  Course, 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  elementary 
English  course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term. —  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Perspective  Drawing,  Rhet¬ 
oric,  Geometry,  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings,  Light  Gymnastics. 

Second  Term.— Algebra,  Book-keeping  (elective).  Declamations,  General 
History,  Chemistry,  Select  Readings,  Geometry,  English  Literature, 
Essays. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Same  as  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the  elementary 
English  course,  including  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Term. — Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Astronomy  (half  term).  Teaching 
in  School  of  Practice. 


Classical  Course. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  first  vear  in  the  elementarv 

t/ 

English  course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term. —  ^Algebra,  Light  Gymnastics,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  Geometry, 
Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Term. —  Algebra,  Latin,  General  History  or  English  Literature, 
Geometry,  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Latin,  Astronomy  (half  term).  Natural  Philosophy,  Greek 
or  Modern  Languages,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Term. —  Latin,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Chemistry,  Greek  or 
Modern  Languages,  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Third  Year. 

% 

First  Term. —  Same  as  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the  elementary 
English  course,  including  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings,  Latin, 
Greek  or  Modern  Languages. 

Second  Term. —  Latin,  Greek  or  Modern  Languages,  Teaching  in  School 
of  Practice. 

Diploma. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  of  the  above  courses 
will  receive  corresponding  diplomas,  which  will  serve  as  a  license  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  courses  of  study  that  students 
wbo  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  named  in  the  first  year 
of  the  elementary  English  course,  can,  in  two  years,  complete  the 
advanced  English  course,  or  in  three  years,  the  classical  course. 

Students  possessing  the  requisite  age  and  quahfications  may  be 
admitted  to  any  class  on  examination;  but  no  person  can  graduate 
from  any  one  of  the  prescribed  courses,  without  passing  through  the 
last  two  terms  of  that  course. 

Conclusion. 

Allow  me  to  urge  you  to  use  all  proper  means  to  extend  information 
in  regard  to  this  school,  that  young  persons  who  possess  the  requisite 
quahfications  may  be  induced  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Your 
experience  must  bear  witness  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  common 
schools  is  the  acquisition  of  more  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied;  and  I  confidently  trust  that  you  will  give  a  cheerful  and  prompt 
response  to  this  call  for  your  official  action. 

A.  S.  DEAPEE, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


4.  SUPERINTENDENT’S  LETTER  TO  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Albany,  August  25,  1887. 

To  the  President  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  at - : 

Sir.— The  annual  appropriation  bill  of  1887,  after  appropriating  the 
sum  of  $15,000  to  each  of  the  Normal  schools,  makes  an  appropiiation 
of  the  sum  of  $27,000  to  all  of  said  schools,  “to  be  apportioned  among 
them  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

“First,  to  pay  the  amount  incurred  or  paid  by  each  for  mileage  of 
pupils  during  the  next  preceding  school  year  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
remainder  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  Normal 
scholars  during  the  same  period.” 

To  enable  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  apportionment  as 
required,  you  will  please  certify  the  amount  paid  to  pupils  for  mileage 
during  said  year,  in  the  financial  report  of  your  school  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887.  Mileage  must  include 
only  the  actual  fare  paid  by  the  pupil  on  the  most  direct  public  con- 
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veyance  from  the  place  in  which  the  pupil  resides  to  that  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  The  fare  both  going  and  returning  will  be  allowed 
where  the  pupils  attend  school  during  an  entire  school  year.  Fare 
one  way  only  will  be  allowed  where  the  pupils  attend  an  entire  term 
of  twenty  weeks.  "WTiere  the  attendance  is  for  a  less  time  than  one 
term,  no  mileage  will  be  allowed.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  will 
not  include  any  expense  for  meals  or  handling  of  baggage  en  route,  or 
anything  else  except  the  actual  fare  necessarily  paid. 

You  will  also  report  the  “  average  attendance  of  Normal  scholars  ” 
during  the  last  school  year.  “Normal  scholars  ”  will  be  held  to  include 
only  those  who  have  taken  the  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State.  “  Average  attendance  ”  will  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  number  of  days’  attendance  of  all  such  pupils  by  the  total 
number  of  days  of  school  held. 

During  the  next  school  year  teachers’  salaries  will  be  paid  in  ten 
equal  monthly  installments  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month.  The 
last  payment  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  school  in  June.  If  the 
accounts,  with  proper  vouchers,  are  forwarded  in  due  form  on  the  25th 
day  of  each  month,  a  check  will  be  in  readiness  to  return  by  the  1st 
day  of  the  following  month. 

It  is  desired  that  accounts  for  other  expenses  than  salaries  should 
be  forwarded  in  separate  budgets.  Accounts  of  this  description 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  outstanding  a  great  while  —  not  more 
than  three  months  at  the  outside.  When  a  budget  of  such  accounts 
is  forwarded,  it  should  include  all  accounts  of  the  same  description  up 
to  the  time  of  forwarding,  so  that  no  voucher  in  the  next  lot  will  ante¬ 
date  the  last  settlement. 

It  is  found  that  sums  received  for  tuition  fees  or  otherwise  are  not 
in  all  cases  credited  upon  bills  forwarded  for  approval,  but  only 
appear  in  the  aggregate  in  the  annual  report.  All  expenditures  of 
such  moneys  must  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  this  department, 
and  should  appear  not  only  in  the  annual  reports,  but  in  the  current 
accounts  presented  for  settlement.  YTien  there  is  a  sum  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  sufficient  to  pay  any  ordinary  outstanding  liability,  it 
should  be  so  used  and  the  amount  so  paid,  together  with  a  statement 
of  wffiat  it  vi’fis  paid  for,  should  appear  as  a  credit  in  the  next  budget 
of  accounts,  in  reduction  of  the  sum  needed  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
settle  the  same.  In  this  w^ay  it  will  be  possible  at  any  time  to  account 
for  and  exhibit  the  vouchers  which  will  justify  the  expenditure  of 
every  dollar  coming  to  our  hands,  either  by  legislative  apj^ropriation, 
receipts  for  tuition  or  otherwise. 
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The  attention  of  your  board  is  asked  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
in  mind  the  main  object  for  which  our  Normal  schools  are  maintained, 
viz. :  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  State 
will  hardly  be  content  to  indefinitely  continue  the  liberal  support  it  is 
now  giving  to  the  Normal  schools,  unless  larger  results  and  results 
more  dii’ectly  meeting  the  needs  of  the  common  schools  begin  to  be 
manifest.  We  should  undertake  to  multiply  the  number  of  our  pupils 
and  our  graduates.  We  should  not  be  drawn  off  into  collateral  work. 
We  should  not  undertake  to  supply  an  elaborate  scientific  or  classical 
education.  We  should  see  that  our  pupils  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  common  branches  and  fairly  endowed  with  general  information,  and 
possess  something  of  the  philosophy  of  education  and  know  how  to 
teach  what  they  do  know.  No  pupil  should  be  given  a  diploma  who 
will  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  Normal  school  system.  Most  of  all,  we 
should  avoid  rivalry  with  other  educational  institutions.  We  should 
aim  to  supplement  their  work,  and  in  no  case  undertake  to  contest  the 
ground  with  them.  In  short,  we  should  attend  to  our  own  special 
work,  the  work  for  which  our  schools  exist,  and  we  should  attend  to  it 
with  unceasing  care  and  thoroughness. 

I  have  great  interest  in  our  Normal  school  work.  As  I  see  more 
and  more  the  necessity  for  it,  I  appreciate  more  and  more  the  propriety 
of  liberally  supporting  it.  As  I  •  have  a  clearer  vision  of  the  entire 
educational  work  of  the  State,  and  come  better  to  understand  the 
relation  which  the  different  branches  bear  to  each  other,  I  am  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  exercise  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  wisdom  in  keeping  our  Normal  work  in  entire  accord 
and  harmony  with  educational  work  in  general,  and  as  our  Normal 
schools  multiply  and  strengthen,  it  becomes  more  and  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  their  business  affairs  should  be  managed  prudently  and 
economically,  pursuant  to  general  rules  and  upon  sound  business 
princij)les. 

Cordial  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  and  successful 
administration  of  the  important  trust  which  the  law  commits  to  our 
joint  care.  Having  this  in  view,  I  invite  conference  at  all  times 
and  shall  constantly  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  join  heartily  in  any 
movement  which  gives  promise  of  aiding  any  of  the  Normal  schools. 

I 

I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPEE, 

Superintendent, 


5.  STATISTICAL  TABLES— Noemal  Schools. 

STATISTICS  of  attendance  from  reports  of  Local  Hoards,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Table  showing  the  amount  apportioned  among  the  Normal  Schools  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  mileage  of  pupils  and  for 
average  attendance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  195  of  the 


Laws  of  1887. 


SCHOOLS. 

For  mileage 
of  pupils. 

For  average 
attendance  of 
Normal  scholars. 

Total. 

Albany . - 

Brockport . 

$995  78 
174  62 

$3,432  59 
2,822  42 
1,636  29 

$4,428  37 
2,997  04 

Buffalo . 

34  52 

i;670  81 
3,046  72 

1.715  49 

4.716  15 
804  09 

Cortland . 

277  62 

2^769  10 
1,510  42 

Fredonia . 

205  07 

Geneseo  . 

741  58 

3,974  57 

New  Paltz . 

79  78 

'724  31 

Oswego . 

1,013  56 
417  35 

2,849  20 
3,341  22 

3,862  76 
3,758  57 

Potsdam . . 

$3,939  88 

$23,060  12 

$27,000  00 

f 
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6.  MEETINGS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


SECRETAKY’S  REPORT. 

State  Normal  School,  | 

Eredonia,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1887.  ) 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y: 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
State  Normal  School  principals,  the  secretary  would  respectfully 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  two  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  past 
year. 

The  May  Meeting 

was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
Albany,  on  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  May  last. 
All  the  principals  were  present  except  Principals  Waterbury  and 
Milne,  who  were  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  at  length: 

1.  A  general  circular  for  all  the  schools  to  be  sent  to  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  such  a  circular  to  be 
sent  out  the  coming  year. 

2.  The  uniformity  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  their  curriculum  of 
studies.  As  all  the  schools  had  not  fully  adopted  the  advanced 
standard  for  entrance  proposed  some  years  ago,  it  was  thought  a 
tendency  existed  to  separate  in  the  courses  of  studies.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  a  revised  curriculum  at  the  next  meeting. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  regents’  examinations.  It 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  schools  to  give  full  credit  to  pupils  for  the 
work  which  regents’  pass  cards  and  diplomas  certify  as  completed,  but 
it  was  thought  to  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much  ground  this 
work  would  cover  in  the  Normal  courses.  The  difficulty  has  its  origin 
in  the  separate  organizations  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  State, 
and  no  practical  method  was  found  for  meeting  all  the  difficulties  that 
arise. 

4.  The  question  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  offering  prizes 
in  the  schools  was  discussed.  All  who  were  present  spoke  against  the 
practice,  and  a  resolution  opposing  it  was  unanimously  passed. 
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The  October  Meeting 


was  held  on  the  18ih,  19th  and  20th  of  that  month  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  There  were  present  all  the 
principals  except  Principal  ^Vlilne,  who  was  absent  in  Europe.  There 
were  also  present  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
Albany,  and  Dr.  Bickmore,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 

The  following  questions  were  discussed: 

1.  Expenses  of  candidates  for  admission  who  fail  to  pass  examination. 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  hardship  for  a  pupil  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
going  a  long  distance  to  a  Normal  school  and  be  refused  admittance, 
and  compelled  to  add  to  previous  expense  and  the  mortification  of 
failure,  the  expense  of  the  return  home.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  return  fare  ought  not  to  be  given  them,  the  same  as  to 
those  who  are  admitted  and  remain  the  full  term.  But  it  was  thought 
a  better  plan  to  make  it  possible  for  all  to  take  examinations  near  their 
homes,  that  they  might  know  whether  they  would  be  received  or  not 
before  setting  out.  This  would  require  legislation,  and  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  consideration 
and  action. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  above  it  was  claimed  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  receiving  pupils  who  have  shown  their  qualifications 
elsewhere,  and  come  properly  certified  without  examinations.  This, 
also,  would  require  legislation,  and  was  referred  to  the  Department. 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  discussions  arose  over  the  question  of 
training  teachers  for  weak  rural  schools.  It  was  believed  that  some 
means  ought  to  be  devised  for  bringing  professional  training  nearer 
the  homes  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  State,  that  its  advan¬ 
tages  might  be  made  partially  available,  at  least,  at  less  expense  to 
the  students.  The^  question  is  an  important  one,  and  was  left  for 
further  consideration. 

4.  The  relation  of  Dr.  Bickmore’s  work  to  the  schools  was  discussed, 
and  there  was  a  general  expression  of  appreciation  of  its  great  value. 

5.  The  committee  on  revision  of  the  curriculum  reported,  and  the 
following  courses  of  instruction  were  unanimously  recommended  for 
adoption  by  all  the  schools. 
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COUESES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

L  Elementaky  English. 

First  Year. 

First  Term. —  Arithmetic,  Botany  and  Familiar  Science,  Composition 
and  Grammar,  Drawing,  Reading  and  Vocal  Music,  Physical  Culture 
and  Reading  of  United  States  History. 

Second  Term. —  Algebra,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Physiology  and 
Zoology,  Physical  Geography  one-half  term,  Reading  one-half  term. 
Physical  Culture,  Vocal  Music  and  Reading  of  United  States  History 
for  examination. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. — Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  School  Economy^ 
Methods,  Reading  of  Professional  Works.  Methods  include  lessons 
on  objects,  form,  inventive  drawing,  size,  place,  weight,  sound, 
animals,  plants,  human  body,  moral  instruction,  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects  of  this  course. 

Second  Term. —  Teaching  in  the  School  of  Practice,  Civil  Government 
and  School  Law  one-half  term.  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declama¬ 
tions  throughout  this  year. 

H.  Advanced  English. 

Note. —  To  enter  this  course  students  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  of  the  Elementary  English  Course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term. —  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 

Second  Term. —  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy,  General  History, 
Perspective  Drawing  one-half  term,  English  Literature,  Chemistry, 
Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declamations  throughout  this  year. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  Reading  of 
Professional  Works,  Methods  and  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Decla¬ 
mations,  the  same  as  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Elementary  Course. 

Second  Term. —  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Civil  Government,  School 
Law  and  Teaching,  the  same  as  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year 
of  the  Elementary  English  Course. 

HI.  SCIENTIEIC. 

The  same  subjects  as  in  the  Advanced  English  Course,  with  the 
addition  of  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek.  French  or 
German,  or  any  two  of  these. 

25 
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IV.  Classical  Course. 

Note. —  To  enter  this  course  students  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  in  the  Elementary  English  Course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term. —  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Latin. 

Second  Term. —  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy,  English  Literature; 
General  History,  Latin,  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declamations 
throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Latin,  Natural  Philosophy,  Greek,  French  or  German 
methods. 

Second  Term. — Latin,  Chemistry,  Methods,  Greek,  French  or  Ger¬ 
man,  IVIineralogy  and  Geology,  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declama¬ 
tions  throughout  the  year. 

Third  Year. 

* 

First  Term. —  Philosophy  and  History  of  Elocution,  Methods,  Latin, 
French  or  German,  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declamations  and 
Reading  of  Professional  Works. 

Second  Term. —  Teaching,  Greek,  French  or  German  one-half  term, 
Latin  one-half  term.  Civil  Government  and  School  Law  one-half  term. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  B.  PALMER, 

Secretary. 
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KEPOBT  OP  PROF.  ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE. 


Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  relation 
to  the  instruction  provided  for  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools 
and  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State  by  Chapter  240  of  the, Laws  of 
1886  and  Chapter  460  of  the  Laws  of  1887. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme  for  lectures  recommended  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  this  city  and  the  principals 
of  the  State  Normal  schools,  and  approved  by  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  have  prepared  and  delivered  during 
the  past  year  the  twenty  lectures  authorized  in  the  above  statutes 
upon  the  following  subjects: 

Spring  of  1887. 

Geography  and  Ethnology. 

Lecture  No.  51.  England — London. 

Lecture  No.  52.  France — Paris. 

Lecture  No.  53.  Germany  —  Berlin. 

Lecture  No.  54.  Russia  —  St.  Petersburg. 


Zoology —  Birds. 

Lecture  No.  55,  Humming  Birds. 
Lecture  No.  56.  Birds  of  Paradise. 


Lecture  No.  57. 
Lecture  No.  58. 
Lecture  No.  59. 
Lecture  No.  60. 


Zodlogy  —  Mammals. 
Kangaroos  and  Opossums. 
Elephants  and  Antelopes. 
Sheep  and  Oxen. 

Swine  and  Deer. 


Autumn  of  1887. 

Geography  and  Ethnology. 
Lecture  No.  61.  Egypt. 

Lecture  No.  62.  Palestine. 

Lecture  No.  63.  Turkey. 
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Lecture  No.  64.  Greece. 

Lecture  No.  65.  Italy. 

Lecture  No.  66.  Scotland. 

Lecture  No.  67.  India. 

Lecture  No.  68.  China. 

Lecture  No.  69.  Japan. 

Lecture  No.  70.  Pacific  Islands. 

During  my  travels  in  Europe  last  year  I  carefully  selected  from  the 
great  variety  of  illustrations  obtainable  in  Paris  and  London  the  best 
views  for  the  lectures  upon  England,  France,  Germany  and  Bussia, 
Nos.  51  to  54;  and  the  throngs  of  teachers  that  at  once  came  to  the 
Museum  proved  we  were  giving  the  instruction  they  desired  to  use  in 
their  daily  work  in  the  public  schools.  This  indorsement  of  our  efforts 
of  last  spring  was  so  gratifying  that  I  determined  to  go  again  at  my 
own  personal  expense  to  all  the  countries  which  were  to  be  described 
in  the  autumn  course. 

I  first  went  via  London,  Paris  and  Brindisi  to  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  journeyed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract  at 
Assouan,  visiting,  on  my  way  up  and  down,  all  the  marvelous  temples 
and  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  studying  in  detail  the 
geology  and  the  present  ethnology  and  agriculture  of  the  whole 
valley. 

His  Highness  the  Khedive  accorded  me  an  interview,  and  every 
facility  was  granted  me  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  gather  all  the 
data  required  for  my  lectures. 

From  Cairo  I  proceeded  via  Ismailia  and  Port  Said  to  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  and  having  visited  all  the  historical  places  in  the  holy  city, 
went  down  to  Bethlehem,  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  With  an  English  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  I  journeyed  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  Palestine 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  (or  the  ancient  Shechem)  and  Nazareth 
and  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  ascending  on  our  way  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Little  Hermon.  From  Tiberias  we  traveled  northward,  and  attained 
the  topmost  summit  of  snowy  Hermon,  whence  nearly  all  Syria  and 
Northern  Palestine  lay  at  our  feet  like  a  map.  We  next  proceeded  to 
Damascus,  and  passing  through  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Baalbec,  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Beyrout. 

Thence  we  steamed  to  Cyprus,  Tripoli  and  Alexandretta  to  the  seaport 
of  Tarsus  and  the  island  of  Bhodes  and  to  Smyrna.  Continuing  north¬ 
ward,  I  passed  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople  and  jour¬ 
neyed  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  until  I  had  witnessed  every 
important  view  between  the  Turkish  capital  and  the  Black  Sea.  Turn- 
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ing  southward  I  came  to  Athens,  and  saw  its  ruins  and  most  recent 
excavations,  ascended  Mount  Pentelicus,  and,  through  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
politeness,  examined  all  the  results  of  his  costly  explorations  and  saw 
Mycenae,  Argos  and  Nauplia,  and  looked  out  over  a  large  part  of 
Greece  from  the  top  of  Acro-Corinth.  Steaming  westward  down  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  I  visited  the  Ionian  Islands  and  again  arrived  at 
Brindisi,  having  been  three  months  on  this  journey  around  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  Italy  I  went  to  Paestum,  Naples  and  its  neighboring  hays  and 
cities,  including  Pompeii,  and  ascended  Vesuvius  and  witnessed  an 
eruption  of  more  than  usual  violence.  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan 
and  the  Italian  lakes  brought  me  to  the  Alps,  whence  I  returned  to 
Paris  and  London  to  select  views  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  the 
countries  above  mentioned. 

To  prepare  for  future  lectures  I  again  set  out  from  London  and 
traveled  throughout  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
southern  Norway,  and  crossing  the  North  Sea  to  Scotland,  saw  its 
charming  lochs  and  glens  and  studied  the  geology  of  Staffa. 

As  I  have  thus  traveled  in  this  or  my  previous  journeys  over  nearly 
all  Europe  except  Spain  and  Austria,  and  these  I  hope  to  see,  the  lec¬ 
ture  No.  66  was  given  upon  Scotland  instead  of  the  former  country. 

Of  the  lands  in  the  east  in  the  above  hst  I  have  seen  all  but  India, 
and  as  such  personal  experience  appeared  to  create  a  greater  demand 
for  space  than  our  small  hall  could  afford,  the  trustees  of  the  Museum 
hired  Chickering  Hall  for  the  present  course,  with  the  following  grati¬ 
fying  results: 

Progeess. 

At  the  opening  lecture  of  the  autumn  course  for  the  past  four  years 
the  number  of  teachers  present  has  been  as  follows: 


Oct.  18,  1884 .  221 

Oct.  10,1885 .  324 

Oct.  16,1886 .  358 

Oct.  8,1887 .  1,285 


The  largest  attendance  previous  to  the  present  course  was  on 
January  8,  1887,  and  amounted  to  504.  Of  this  number  390  were 
packed  in  the  little  lecture  room  of  the  museum,  designed  for  275, 
and  115  by  actual  count  were  turned  away,  unable  to  get  inside  the 
doors.  This  fact  largely  aided  in  the  unanimous  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  following  act,  which  was  promptly  approved  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  we  have  the  gratification  of  being 
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now  able  to  show  how  highly  this  kindly  assistance  is  appreciated  by 
the  teachers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  all  this  portion  of  the  State, 
by  their  remarkable  attendance  on  the  course  of  instruction  just 
finished : 

An  Act  to  provide  for  enlarging  the  building  situated  on  Central 
Park  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupied  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
proper  facilities  for  giving  increased  exhibition  and  public 
instruction. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Department  of  Pubhc  Parks  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment,  is  hereby  authorized  to  erect  and  equip  an  addition  to  the 
building  situated  on  that  part  of  Central  Park,  formerly  known  as 
Manhattan  Square,  and  now  in  the  possession  and  occupation  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  accordance  with  a  contract 
made  in  pursuance  of  chapter  139  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  Said  addition  shall  include  suitable  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  specimens  of  the  museum,  now  stored  for  want  of 
room  to  display  them  to  the  public,  and  shall  also  include  a  lecture 
hall,  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of 
the  common  schools,  and  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
artisans,  mechanics  and  other  citizens,  the  instruction  provided  for 
them  in  chapter  428  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
The  trustees  of  said  museum  shall  select  an  architect  to  prepare, 
under  their  direction,  the  plans,  and  to  superintend,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Parks,  the  construction  of  said  addition. 
Said  plans,  when  completed  and  approved  by  said  trustees,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  said  department  for  their  approval, 
and  may  include  any  alteration  of  the  present  building  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  enlargement,  and  such  improvements  and  repairs  to  it  as 
the  commissioners  of  said  department  and  the  trustees  of  said 
museum  may  agree  are  proper  and  necessary.  The  commissioners  of 
said  department  shall  provide  for  the  compensation  of  the  architect 
out  of  the  fund  hereby  provided  for  the  erection  of  said  addition. 
Said  equipment  shall  include  all  the  cases  and  fittings  required  for  the 
preparation,  exhibition  and  preservation  of  the  specimens,  books  and 
property  of  the  museum,  also  furniture  and  fixed  apparatus  of  the 
lecture  hall,  and  the  other  rooms  of  this  building. 
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§  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller,  upon 
being  thereunto  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment,  to  issue  and  sell,  but  not  at  less  than  their  par  value,  bonds  or 
stock  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  payable  from  taxation,  but 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  redeemable  within  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  their  issue. 

§  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imfaediately. 

The  numbers  present  at  Chickering  Hall  during  the  ten  lectures 
concluded  to-dav,  have  been  as  follows : 


October  8 . . .  1 , 285 

October  15 .  1 , 350 

October  22 .  1 , 325 

October  29 .  1 , 430 

November  5 .  1,400 

November  12 .  1,400 

November  19 .  1,300 

November  26 .  1,400 

December  3 .  1 , 200 

December  10  (heavy  rain  storm) .  1 , 200 


Average . .  1 , 329 


The  number  of  seats  available  in  this  hall,  from  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  can  be  seen,  is  1,196;  so  that  the  average  number  seated  on  the 
steps  of  the  aisles  or  standing  has  been  133.  Although  there  were 
present  at  the  first  lecture  on ’October  8,  eighty-nine  more  than  could 
be  seated,  the  applications  for  tickets  since  would  have  filled  the  hall 
had  it  been  entirely  unoccupied  on  the  opening  day.  The  following 
letter  from  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  indicates  this  demand 
for  tickets: 

[Copy.] 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ) 

Brooklyn,  December  8,  1887.  ) 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore: 

My  Dear  Sir.  — Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  large  number  of  Brooklyn 
teachers  who'  have  waited  upon  your  instruction,  to  express  our  thanks 
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for  this  course  of  lectures.  They  have  been  listened  to  with  avidity 
and  with  profit.  If  I  had  had  a  thousand  tickets  to  distribute,  instead 
of  four  hundred,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  persons 
eager  to  take  them. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  work,  work  that  is  fraught  with  so 
much  of  good  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed,]  WM.  H.  MAXWELL. 

Future  Work. 

The  next  course  will  be  on  the  following  subjects: 

Articles  of  Food. 

Lecture  No.  71.  Wheat  and  Bice. 

Lecture  No.  72.  Sugar  and  Salt. 

Zoology  —  Mammals. 

Lecture  No.  73.  The  Whales  and  Manatees. 

Lecture  No.  74.  The  Horse  and  Khinoceros. 

Lecture  No.  75.  Dogs  and  Seals. 

Lecture  No.  76.  Lions  and  Tigers. 

Lecture  No.  77.  Monkeys  of  the  New  World. 

Lecture  No.  78.  Monkevs  of  the  Old  World. 

*/ 

Aborigines  of  North  America. 

Lecture  No.  79.  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska. 

Lecture  No.  80.  Indians  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  deliver  these  lectures  at  the  Museum,  because 
they  must  be  illustrated  not  only  by  means  of  photographic  views, 
but  by  the  very  costly  specimens  of  our  institution. 

There  have  been  purchased  by  the  funds  granted  by  the  State  and 
already  delivered  to  the  State  Normal  schools,  including  the  Normal 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Albany,  the  following  numbers  of  stereopticon  slides 
upon  the  following  subjects  since  this  department  first  received  State 
aid,  four  years  ago,  viz.  : 

1884. 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


The  skeleton .  65 

The  muscular  system .  53 

The  arteries  and  veins .  41 

Nervous  system  and  senses .  57 

Digestion  and  respiration .  32 

Hygiene .  14 
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Vegetable  Kingdom  —  Forestry. 

Evergreens : 

The  pine,  the  spruce  and  cedar . . .  48 

Deciduous  trees: 

The  oak,  elm  and  maple .  31 


To  each  Normal  school .  341 

To  nine .  3^069 

1885. 

The  sea .  55 

Corals  and  sea  forms . . .  56 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park .  57 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods . . .  57 

The  Canons  of  the  Colorado . 58 

Mexico  and  Central  America .  52 


To  each  Normal  school .  335 

To  eleven .  3 , 685 

f 

1886. 

Switzerland .  80 

Norway .  70 

The  Mediterranean .  50 

Egypt .  55 


To  each  Normal  school .  255 

To  twelve ...  .  3 , 060 

1887. 

0* 

Palestine .  75 

Turkey .  50 

Greece .  .  44 

Italy .  75 

Spain .  49 


To  each  Normal  school .  293 

To  twelve .  3 , 516 


Total  number  of  slides  delivered  1884  to  1887 . 


13,330 
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We  have  had  a  careful  stenographic  report  made  of  each  of  the 
above  lectures  and  delivered  with  the  slides,  also  a  good  single  stere- 
opticon  lantern,  with  a  pair  of  steel  cylinders  for  holding  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  all  the  necessary  connecting  apparatus.  We  have 
also  forwarded  to  each  school  a  set  of  marine  specimens  and  six 
volumes  of  Cassell’s  Natural  History. 

In  each  of  all  the  many  departments  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  we  have  placed  a  cabinet  containing  specimens  of  the  rocks 
of  Manhattan  Island,  a  series  of  corals,  shells  and  other  marine  speci¬ 
mens,  a  set  of  plants,  a  small  case  of  insects  and  Cassell’s  six  volumes 
on  Natural  History  to  enable  the  teachers  of  those  schools  to  give  the 
language  lessons  required  by  law  to  their  pupils  in  the  most  effective 
and  attractive  manner. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  a  new  and  decidedly  superior 
method  of  placing  this  illustrative  instruction  before  our  audiences. 
When  the  lectures  first  began,  before  they  were  aided  by  the  State, 
we  had  only  a  single  lantern  and  a  screen  only  some  four  feet  square. 
Subsequently  our  skilled  photographer,  Mr.  L.  C.  Landy,  used  a 
double  laijtern  and  gave  dissolving' effects  with  success,  but  now  we 
have  introduced  a  new  feature  in  using  two  screens  on  the  stage  at  the 
same  time.  On  one,  Mr.  Landy  has  given  dissolving  views  with  a 
double  lantern,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  managed  a  third 
separate  lantern  for  the  other  screen,  on  which  have  been  displayed  a 
series  of  maps  showing  by  their  different  colors  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  land  or  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  routes  I  have  followed  in 
my  journeys  through  the  countries  described.  Most  of  these  colored 
illustrations  have  been  skillfully  prepared  by  our  assistant  photo¬ 
grapher  and  colorist,  Mr.  F.  B.  Mytinger,  and  now  that  the  maps  are 
rendered  clearly  intelligible,  they  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  our  recent  popular  course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE, 

Professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Central  Park. 

New  York,  December  10,  1887. 
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INVENTOR  Y  of  property  paid  for  hy  the  appropriations  provided  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Central  Park. 

New  York,  December,  1887. 

Tliirty-eiglit  settees  for  lecture  room .  $258  40 

One  copying  camera,  by  8J .  22  00 

One  copying  camera,  eight-tenths,  with  attachments .  75  00 

Two  copying  camera  lenses .  81  00 

Two  long-focus  lenses  in  large  lantern .  71  00 

One  single  long-focus  lantern  and  one  single  object  lens ...  35  00 

One  dissolver  (high  pressure) .  25  00 

Two  pairs  adjusters .  20  00 

Two  sets  connection  and  double  set  block-tin  pipe .  10  80 

Photographic  chemicals  and  all  the  contents  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  “  dark  room,”  not  herein  specified .  50  00 

One  view  camera,  by  8J .  46  00 

Lens  for  same .  42  00 

One  tripod .  3  50 

One  camera  case,  one  small  trunk  case .  5  00 

One  double  lantern  and  complete  outfit  for  exhibiting  at 

State  Normal  schools .  185  00 

154  boxes  for  lantern  slides  for  lectures,  at  50  cents  each. .  77  00 

3,585  negatives  at  $1.50  each .  5,377  50 

7,393  lantern  slides  at  40  cents  each .  2,957  20 

1,033  lantern  slides,  colored,  at  $1.00  each .  1 , 033  00 

One  eight-tenths  retouching  frame .  3  50 

One  eleven-fourteenths  retouching  frame .  7  50 

One  tripod  focusing  glass .  75 

One  chair .  2  00 

One  table  for  color-work .  5  00 

Two  diamonds  for  cutting  glass,  and  three  graduates .  14  00 

Eight  eight-tenths  rubber  trays,  two  agate  ware  eight-tenths 

trays .  14  20 

Six  funnels,  one  eight-tenths  rubber  bath-holder .  4  00 

One  trimmer  and  brass  patterns  for  cutting  mats .  4  50 

Nine  drawings  by  Dr.  Pudden,  on  Alcholism  (microscopic),  225  00 

One  tourist’s  5  by  4  camera  for  instantaneous  work,  with 
sixty-four  holders  in  case  for  same,  folding  tripod-stand, 
and  outside  trunk,  packing  and  transportation  case 

complete .  227  00 

One  copjfing  table  with  six  di'awers .  25  00 
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One  copying  table,  adjustable  rack  movement .  $75  00 

Cuvier,  sixteen  volumes .  313  00 

Fifty-three  volumes  Cassell’s  National  History,  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  schools  of  New  York  city . 

Ninety-five  microscopic  slides  at  60  cents .  47  50 

Twelve  microscopic  boxes  for  holding  same .  3  00 

One  box  Winsor  &  Newton’s  colors .  5  50 

Two  dozen  sable  brushes .  7  00 

One  extra  lantern  and  dissolver,  with  connections  used  at 

Chickering  Hall .  130  00 

Two  pairs  forty  feet  cylinders  at  $60.00  per  pair .  120  00 


EXHIBIT  No.  5. 


TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 


1.  Institute  Conductors  —  and  Addresses. 

2.  Reports  of  Institute  Conductors. 

3.  Statistical  Tables. 

4.  Attendance  Certificate. 

5.  Sample  Institute  Programmes. 

6.  Department  Circular  —  Instructions  to  Commissioners. 


TEACHERS’ 


INSTITUTES. 


I.  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 


Dr.  John  H.  French,  No,  233  Monroe  avenue .  Rochester. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  No.  29  University  place .  Syracuse. 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Albro .  Fredonia. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Barnes .  Sauquoit. 

Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout .  Farmer  Tillage. 


n.  REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

REPORT  OF  DR.  JOHN  H.  FRENCH. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — I  hereby  submit  a  summary  of  my  work  for  the  current  year, 
with  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  some  matters  pertaining  to 
educational  affairs  in  the  State. 

I.  Summary  of  Work. 

I  have  filled  all  the  appointments  made  for  me  and  performed  all 
the  work  assigned  to  me  during  the  year.  My  institute  appointments 
have  taken  me  into  eighteen  counties  of  the  State.  Seven  of  my 
appointments  have  been  for  county  institutes  of  two  or  more  commis¬ 
sioner  districts;  in  one  county  —  Oneida  —  my  appointments  were  for 
two  institutes,  each  embracing  two  commissioner  districts;  thirteen 
appointments  were  for  commissioner  district  institutes,  and  one 
appointment  was  for  an  institute  at  Salamanca  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Indian  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations. 

At  your  calls  I  have  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Institute  faculty 
at  the  Department,  one  the  week  of  June  6,  to  prepare  questions  for 
the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  State  certificates,  and  the 
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other  the  week  of  November  21,  to  consider  the  interests  of  educational 
affairs  in  the  State,  and  especially  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
the  teachers’  institutes  and  needed  changes  in  the  manner  of 
examining  and  licensing  teachers.  Assisted  by  Superintendent  S.  A. 
Ellis,  I  also  conducted  an  examination  of  candidates  for  State  certifi¬ 
cates  in  Rochester  the  week  of  August  22. 

H.  The  Institutes  of  the  Present  Year. 

1.  County  vs.  District  Institutes.  —  The  change  from  county  to  district 
institutes  in  counties  ha\dng  more  than  one  commissioner  district  has 
been  quite  general  this  year,  and  the  results  fully  show  the  wisdom  of 
this  change.  A  district  institute  is  large  enough  to  make  the  social 
feature  a  pleasant  element,  and  is  not  too  large  to  prevent  instructors 
and  the  commissioner  from  observing  the  degree  of  attention  to  and 
interest  in  the  exercises  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  ;  nor  is  it  so 
large  as  to  give  opportunity  for  members  to  neglect  the  work,  either 
for  their  own  pleasure  in  the  institute,  or  to  gratify  their  own  inclina¬ 
tions  out  of  it 

"While  I  have  had  the  lion’s  share  of  the  large  county  institutes  this 
year,  I  have  also  had  a  goodly  number  of  district  institutes  ;  and  my 
experience  in  the  latter  fully  realizes  my  anticipations  of  two  years 
ago  when  I  recommended  the  plan  of  district  institutes.  (See  report 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1886,  pages  132,  133  ;  and 
for  1887,  pages  195,  196). 

2.  Graded  Institutes.  —  The  plan  for  graded  institutes  recommended 
by  me  (see  references  above),  was  again  adopted  this  year  for  the 
Rensselaer  County  Institute,  and  also  for  the  Saratoga  County  Insti¬ 
tute.  Although  these  two  institutes  were  very  large,  yet  the  results 
were  not  only  gratifying  to  conductors  and  commissioners,  but  were  also 
highly  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
counties. 

The  success  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Institute  was  largely  due  to 
the  syllabus  or  outlines  of  the  institute  work,  planned  by  Commissioner 
J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  the  second  district,  which  outlines  were 
carefully  prepared  by  the  several  instructors,  at  the  request  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Parsons  were  printed  in  an  attractive  form  before  the  insti¬ 
tute  convened,  a  copy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  at  the 
opening  of  the  institute,  and  the  outlines  were  strictly  followed 
through  the  week. 

The  very  large  number  of  members,  all  of  whom  are  present  in  the 
general  sessions  of  a  county  graded  institute,  is  too  large  a  class  to 
instruct  profitably  without  making  the  work  of  the  instructors  too 
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severe  and  exhausting.  The  plan  of  graded  institutes  is  as  well 
adapted,  in  all  respects,  to  district  as  to  county  institutes,  and  in 
several  respects  it  is  better  suited  to  the  former.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  my  preference  for  commissioner  district  institutes  —  either 
graded  or  ungraded,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  circumstances  and 
conditions  —  in  all  cases  throughout  the  State. 

3.  Local  Instructors. —  The  plan  of  sending  but  one  State  conductor 
for  an  institute,  and  depending  upon  local  instructors  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  exercises,  works  well  in  some  instances,  and  tolerably  well 
in  others;  but  in  some  cases  is  nearly  or  entirely  a  failure.  It  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing  to  bring  experienced,  successful  teachers  in  a 
county  or  commissioner  district  before  the  institute  to  do  some 
portion  of  the  w'ork  of  instruction,  provided  such  teachers  have  made 
careful  preparation  to  properly  present  a  subject,  and  feel  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  do  so.  But  to  place  in  the  position  of  instructor 
any  person  who  has  had  but  little  experience  in  teaching,  who  has  not 
studied  a  subject  carefully  and  thoroughly,  who  has  not  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  acquit  himself  creditably  and  to  do  valuable  service, 
who  is  liable  to  break  down  or  give  out  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allotted  to  him,  is  of  at  least  doubtful  utility. 

With  but  one  conductor  in  an  institute,  and  he  dependent  upon 
local  instructors  to  fill  profitably  one-half  of  the  time,  the  conductor 
must  necessarily  be  present  through  all  the  exercises,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  must  fill  portions  of  the  time  assigned  to  others  who  fail  to 
do  so.  The  mental  tension,  necessary  to  work  and  watch  in  this  way, 
is  sometimes  quite  as  severe  upon  and  exhausting  to  a  conductor  as  it 
would  be  for  him  to  do  all  the  work  of  instruction;  is  too  severe  for 
any  person  to  endure  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

In  several  instances  this  year  persons  assigned  to  occupy  certain 
periods  of  time  before  the  institute  have  failed  before  the  expiration 
of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  I  have  been  obliged,  without 
any  previous  notice,  to  step  into  the  gap  and  fill  the  remainder  of  the 
time  —  under  great  disadvantages,  as  will  readily  be  seen. 

A  commissioner  knows  upon  what  teachers  in  his  district  he  may 
call  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  the  institute,  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  work  will  be  well  done  and  will  be  of  value  to  the  institute 
aud  to  the  schools  of  his  district.  In  my  judgment,  two  conductors 
should  be  sent  to  an  institute,  and  the  principal  conductor  and  the 
commissioner  should  place  only  such  local  instructors  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  in  their  judgment  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
institute. 
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4.  Normal  School  Instructors.  —  The  experience  of  another  year  has 
not,  in  any  respect,  changed  my  views  expressed  in  my  last  report, 
concerning  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  institutes  by 
teachers  in  our  State  Normal  schools.  Their  work  in  the  institutes  is 
of  great  value  to  the  public  schools,  and  I  gladly  make  place  for  them 
on  the  programmes  of  the  institutes. 

« 

.  III.  Syllabus  of  Institute  Work. 

The  following  objection  is  often  made  by  persons  opposed  to 
teachers’  institutes: 

“  By  reason  of  the  common  custom  of  sending  different  conductors 
to  an  institute  in  a  county  or  district  in  successive  years  {i.  c.,  because 
of  the  change  of  conductors  of  an  institute  yearly),  the  same  subjects 
are  presented  year  after  year,  and  the  teachings  on  those  subjects  do 
not  harmonize,  those  of  one  year  with  those  of  another.”  Hence,  say 
they  “there  is  no  progress  nor  advancement  in  subjects  discussed,  and 
no  harmony  in  methods  and  suggestions  given;  and  young,  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers  are  bewildered  by  the  conflicting  instruction  and 
suggestions,  while  older  teachers  of  experience  are  discouraged  by  the 
presentation,  year  after  year,  of  a  limited  line  of  work  that  gives  them 
nothing  new,  or  nothing  suited  to  their  wants  or  the  wants  of  their 
schools.” 

There  is  much  force  in  this  objection,  and  if  possible  it  should  be 
overcome.  A  carefully  prepared  syllabus,  or  outlines  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  institutes  of  the  State,  for  a  year  or  a  series  of  years,  seems 
to  promise  the  desired  remedy. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus,  all  the  members  of  the  State 
Faculty  of  Institute  Conductors  should  meet  and  agree  upon  subjects 
and  lines  of  instruction  that  they  will  severally  pursue  through  a 
year  or  a  series  of  years,  no  two  conductors  taking  the  same  subject. 
Each  conductor  should  carefully  outline  the  work  in  his  subjects,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  do  the  same  work  in  all  the  institutes 
in  which  he  gives  instruction  through  the  year  or  series  of  years. 

When  the  outlines  are  completed,  they  should  be  published  as  the 
syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  institutes  of  the  State  for  the  year  or 
series  of  years,  and  copies  of  this  printed  syllabus  should  be  distributed 
to  school  commissioners  throughout  the  State.  Then,  if  no  conductor 
gives  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  a  second  time,  in  the  same  insti¬ 
tute,  until  after  he  has  given  instruction  in  all  the  institutes  of  the 
State,  the  teachers  who  attend  institutes  in  the  same  county  or  district 
for  series  of  years,  will  have  received  systematic,  logical  instruction 
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in  most  subjects  that  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  before 
the  teachers  of  the  State. 

IV.  Normal  Institutes. 

In  my  reports  for  1883  and  1886,  and  in  the  joint  report  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  conductors  for  1884,  I  submitted  my  views  upon  this  subject,  and 
recommended  that  the  experiment  of  Normal  institutes  be  tried  in 
connection  with  the  institute  work  in  this  State. 

Although  no  action  has  been  taken  on  my  recommendation,  I  am 
more  confident  than  ever  before,  that  Normal  institutes,  upon  the  plan 
outlined  in  the  reports  above  mentioned,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  State.  I  therefore  again  respectfully  call 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  experiment 
be  tried  at  some  suitable  place  or  places  the  coming  year.  If  the 
experiment  is  tried  in  good  faith,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  successful. 

In  Conclusion 

I  wish  to  express  to  all  officially  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  favors  and  courte¬ 
sies  extended  to  me  the  present  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  FKENCH. 

PocHESTER,  December,  1887. 


EEPOKT  OF  PKOF.  HENRY  R.  SANFORD. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  • 

Dear  Sir. —  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  I  have 
conducted  twenty-eight  institutes,  as  follows:  Three  in  Chautauqua 
county,  two  each  in  Broome,  Clinton,  Erie,  Herkimer  and  Madison 
counties,  and  one  each  in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Cayuga,  Essex, 
Jefferson,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Queens,  Rockland,  St.  Lawrence, 
Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Warren  and  Yates.  All  but  three 
have  been  for  a  single  commissioner  district. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  district  have  usually  been 
enrolled  and  the  attendance  has  been  quite  regular. 

I  have  generally  found  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  large 
graded  schools  manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work. 
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District  Institutes. 

The  change  from  the  large  institutes  to  those  comprising  only  the 
teachers  of  one  district  has  caused  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
efficiency,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  trial  of  the  district  plan  would 
convince  any  commissioner  of  its  superiority. 

Loc.vl  Talent. 

In  all  of  my  institutes  of  the  past  year,  except  three,  I  have  been 
sent  alone,  and  have  depended  entirely  upon  help  from  the  Normal 
schools  and  teachers  of  the  district.  The  results  confirm  my  opinion, 
expressed  in  my  last  report,  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  all  cases  to 
appoint  only  district  institutes,  and  to  send  but  one  conductor  to  each. 
IVdien  two  are  sent,  but  little  opportunity  is  given  to  develop  local 
talent. 

Every  county  has,  I  believe,  teachers  fully  capable  of  presenting 
valuable  exercises  at  an  institute,  and  it  is  certainly  better  to  assign  a 
portion  of  the  time  to  such  teachers,  rather  than  to  send  men  to  occupy 
the  whole  time,  while  so  many  competent  teachers  are  compelled  to 
simply  listen.  The  new  plan  not  only  secures  many  very  valuable 
exercises,  but  produces  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
from  a  consciousness  that  they  are  represented  in  the  corps  of 
instructors. 

Normal  Work. 

The  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  Normal  schools  at  Brockport, 
Buffalo,  Cortland,  Eredonia,  New  Paltz,  Oswego  and  Potsdam, 
giving  lectures  and  exercises  at  my  institutes,  have  greatly  benefited 
the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  this  must  increase  the  attendance  at 
the  Normal  schools,  and  consequently  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
in  the  State. 

Your  frequent  visits  and  addresses,  and  those  of  the  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent,  have  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  teachers,  and 
have  given  the  people  valuable  information  on  the  educational  policy 
of  the  State. 

Uniform  Examinations, 

The  bill  providing  for  uniform  State  examinations  of  teachers 
attracted  wide-spread  interest,  and  the  measure  was  generally  discussed 
by  the  teachers.  The  sentiment  in  its  favor  was  almost  universal,  and 
is  now  shown  in  the  general  and  satisfactory  use  of  the  uniform  exam¬ 
ination  questions  prepared  at  the  Department  and  sent  monthly  to  the 
School  Commissioners.  This  indicates  great  progress,  but  final  suc¬ 
cess  demands  that  the  marking  papers  and  the  awarding  of  certificates 
shall  be  done  under  one  central  authority. 
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The  Township  System. 

The  next  most  important  measure  that  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years  is  the  township  district  system.  Other  States  have,  with  great 
benefit,  abandoned  the  small,  weak  districts  for  those  comprising 
essentially  a  town,  with  a  board  of  trustees  having  in  charge  all  the 
schools  of  the  town. 

Taxes  are  thus  equalized;  the  great  bane  of  our  schools,  the  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  is  largely  prevented;  better  teachers  are  employed, 
the  school-houses  are  much  improved,  and  instead  of  finding  a  good 
school  in  one  district  and  a  very  poor  one  adjoining,  all.  the  schools 
are  equally  good. 

Outbuildings. 

The  condition  of  the  outbuildings  on  school  premises  havo  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  but  the  act  adopted  by  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture,  requiring  two  separate  outbuildings  for  each  school-house, 
entirely  separated  by  a  high  fence,  is  beginning  to  correct  the  evil,  but 
trustees  are  still  trying  to  evade  the  law.  The  penalty  of  possible 
removal  of  the  trustees  from  office  and  loss  of  all  public  money  is  none 
too  severe. 

State  Aid. 

The  increase  of  the  district  quota  has  somewhat  relieved  the  small, 
weak  districts;  the  township  system  is  the  true  remedy,  but  mean¬ 
while,  if  the  first  district  quota  to  a  district  was  increased  to  $100,  as 
suggested  in  a  former  report,  it  would  afford  State  aid  where  most 
needed. 

Continuous  Institute  Instruction. 

There  has  never  been  in  this  State  any  systematic  plan  of  providing 
continuous  institute  instruction  by  the  same  persons  for  several  years 
in  succession.  The  result  of  continually  changing  the  conductors  is 
that  the  work  is  to  sC  large  extent  fragmentary  and  sometimes  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  instructor  is  continually  meeting  strangers,  and  the  power  for 
good  that  comes  from  acquaintance,  and  consequent  confidence,  is  lost. 

If  each  conductor  could  be  assigned  to  certain  counties  —  not 
necessarily  adjacent  —  for  at  least  three  successive  years,  he  could  lay 
out  his  work  to  cover  that  period,  taking  a  proper  proportion  of 
primary,  intermediate  and  advanced  work  for  each  year.  On  return¬ 
ing  the  second  year,  he  w^ould  meet  familiar  faces,  and  resume  the 
work  where  he  closed  the  year  before;  the  best  results  would  often  be 
obtained  the  third  year.  The  peculiar  wants  of  his  counties  should 
be  specially  studied,  and  for  this  purpose  some  time  ought  to  be  given 
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to  visit  the  schools  of  his  territory,  and  also  to  see  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  institute.  After  three  or  four  years  a  change  of  conductors 
might  be  desirable. 

I  am  confident  that  the  plan  above  outlined  would  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  schools,  and  withal  j^opular  with  the  teachers.  It  would 
remove  the  j)resent  difficulties  without  destroying  the  unity  and 
individuality  of  the  conductor’s  work. 

Some  of  the  local  teachers  could  with  profit  give  class  exercises, 
illustrative  of  plans  and  methods  adopted  in  practice  from  the  last 
institute.  An  institute  is  of  little  value  unless  its  effects  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  schools. 

•  I  have  continued  the  practice  of  giving  illustrative  lessons  to  classes 
of  children  before  the  institute. 

During  the  year  I  have  distributed  to  teachers  in  attendance  several 
thousand  of  my  notes  on  teaching  reading,  printed  by  the  Department, 
following  the  discussion  of  that  subject.  The  teachers  are  thus 
enabled  to  take  to  their  schools  much  fuller  notes  than  they  could 
have  written.  The  practical  effects  of  this  plan,  as  shown  by  letters 
received  from  commissioners  and  teachers,  are  very  encouraging. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  again  exjDress  my  thanks  for  numerous 
favors  and  courtesies  uniformly  shown  me  by  yourself  and  all  con- 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  R.  SANFORD. 

Syracuse,  December  17,  1887. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  SAAIUEL  H.  ALBRO. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  directions  I  herewith  submit  a  brief 
report  of  my  work  as  conductor  of  teachers’  institutes  during  the  year 
just  closing. 

I  have  been  appointed  instructor  at  twenty-six  institutes  during 
the  year  1887.  This  includes  three  yet  to  be  held  the  present  month 
of  December.  Of  these  twenty  have  been  district  institutes  and  six 
have  included  whole  counties  of  more  than  one  district. 

Advantages  of  District  Institutes. 

The  experience  of  this  year  has  furnished  additional  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  the  advantages  of  holding  institutes  by  single  commis- 
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sioner  districts.  I  am  entirely  positive  that  in  at  least  five  of  the  six 
counties  in  which  two  or  more  districts  have  combined  —  viz.,  Orange, 
Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Westchester  and  Wyoming  —  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  held  the  institutes  in  separate  commissioner 
districts.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  above-named  counties  be 
divided  for  institute  work  in  the  future. 

Local  Assistance. 

The  experiment  of  inviting  the  more  prominent  and  experienced 
local  teachers  to  be  assistant  instructors  in  the  institutes  has,  in  the 
main,  proved  agreeable  and  successful  in  the  districts  I  have  visited. 
There  have  been  some  instances  of  teachers  presenting  themselves 
with  a  meager  preparation  and  a  superfluity  of  excuses;  but  these 
cases  have  not  been  numerous  and  are  becoming  less  frequent, 
especially  in  districts  where  the  plan  has  been  followed  a  second  time. 
I  recommend  that  the  practice  be  continued,  always  advising  commis¬ 
sioners  to  invite  only  those  teachers  who  cjce  well  qualified  and  are 
willing  to  engage  zealously  in  the  work. 

Normal  Work. 

I  have  been  assisted  in  most  of  my  institutes  this  year  by  one  or 
more  Normal  school  teachers.  These  teachers  have  uniformly  come 
to  our  aid,  when  requested  to  do  so,  with  cordiality  and  enthusiasm, 
and  their  work  has  been  highly  appreciated.  I  heartily  recommend 
the  continuance  of  this  policy  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  Normal 
School  and  Institute  faculties  for  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause. 

Value  of  Programmes. 

The  plan,  recently  initiated,  of  publishing  programmes  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  institutes  has  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  I  recommend  a 
step  further  —  a  long  stride,  perhaps  —  in  the  same  direction  ;  that 
you  direct  the  institute  conductors  to  prepare  a  uniform  programme 
or  syllabus  of  work  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  this  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  be  systematic  and  progressive,  embracing  all  the  subjects  which 
can  profitably  be  discussed  in  teachers’  institutes. 

Winter  Institutes. 

For  various  reasons  the  institutes  held  in  the  months  of  June  and 
September  are  deficient  in  point  of  attendance  and  lacking  in  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  the  best  attendance  and  the  greatest 
interest  manifested  in  the  winter  months.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  you  change  your  appointments  of  institutes 
from  June  and  September  to  January  and  February. 

28 
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Dividing  the  State  into  Sections. 

T  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here  the  recommendation  made  in  my 
report  of  last  year,  that  the  State  be  divided  into  sections  for  institute 
work,  giving  each  conductor  a  territory  of  his  own  for  a  term  of  years. 
Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  measure,  which 
I  brought  to  your  notice  in  my  last  report,  I  would  emphasize  these: 
A  more  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction,  a  great  saving 
in  the  matter  of  traveling  on  the  part  of  conductors,  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  hence  a  stronger  bond  of  friendship  and  fellow- 
feeling  between  conductors  and  commissioners  and  teachers. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  teachers'  insti¬ 
tutes  during  the  brief  time  of  your  administration.  Your  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  needed  reforms  in  their  management,  yo'ur  numerous  personal 
visits  and  practical  suggestions  to  teachers  and  conductors,  and  your 
patient  attention  to  the  details  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  progress 
and  improvement,  has  already  been  productive  of  material  advance¬ 
ment  both  in  management  and  instruction. 

The  work  of  teachers’  institutes  is  of  the  highest  importance;  it  can 
be  done  by  no  other  agency  now  in  operation;  still  further  and  perhaps 
still  greater  improvements  are  yet  needed.  I  reflect  the  common 
sentiment  of  all  thoughtful  and  observant  teachers  whom  I  have  met, 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  your  efforts  in  the  line  of  progress  will 
be  as  vigorous  and  successful  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past 

Very  respectfully 

S.  H.  ALBRO. 


Fredonia,  December  6,  1887. 
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KEPORT  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  T.  BARNES. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  my  first  report  as 
conductor  of  institutes.  Since  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
regular  Institute  faculty,  I  have  attended  the  following  institutes  of 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1887. 


Institutes  Attended. 


County. 

Place. 

Date  of  Beginning. 

Albany . . . 

Clinton . 

.  April  4. 

Clinton . 

.  May  30. 

Columbia . 

.  Chatham . 

.  November  28. 

Franklin . 

Genesee . 

.  Batavia . 

.  October  10. 

Greene . 

Jefferson . 

.  December  12. 

Lewis . 

.  Lowville . 

.  October  17. 

Oneida . 

.  Rome . 

.  May  2. 

Oswego . '. 

.  Parish . 

......  May  9. 

Oswego . 

.  Pulaski . 

Otsego . 

.  Oneonta . 

■ .  August  29. 

Richmond . 

.  April  25. 

Steuben . 

.  Addison . 

.  October  24. 

Steuben . 

.  December  19. 

Ulster . 

.  Ellenville . 

.  September  26. 

Westchester . 

.  Mt.  Vernon . 

.  May  16. 

On  account  of*  a  severe  illness,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
Suffolk  County  Institute,  beginning  April  18,  at  Huntington. 

I  have  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Institute  faculty  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  One  was  held  on  Saturday  June  11,  and  the  other  during  the 
entire  week  beginning  November  21. 

State  Examination. 

I  also  assisted  in  conducting  the  examination  for  State  certificates 
at  Utica,  and  in  the  examination  and  marking  of  the  papers  submitted 
by  the  various  candidates. 

By  your  direction  I  spent  two  days  of  the  week  before  the  State 
examination  at  Albany,  in  revising  and  correcting  the  answer-paj^ers 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  State  examiners. 
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Attendance  at  Institutes. 

At  all  of  the  institutes  which  I  have  attended,  during  the  spring 
and  fall  campaigns,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one  at  Oneonta  in 
August,  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  quite  regular.  In  this 
respect  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change.  In  past  years  I  have 
frequently  known  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  to  be 
absent  at  some  of  the  roll-calls.  During  the  current  year  I  have  often 
seen  the  roll  called,  when  not  more  than  two  or  three  teachers  were 
absent.  In  this  connection,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  no 
institutes  be  held  in  the  State  during  any  part  of  the  month  of  August 
in  any  year. 

In  a  few  instances  trustees  and  boards  of  education  have  refused  to 
allow  their  teachers  to  attend  the  institute.  The  following  cases  have 
been  most  noticeable :  During  the  institute  held  at  Rome,  beginning 
May  2,  the  teachers  at  Waterville  were  not  allowed  to  be  present.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  teachers  at  Hornellsville  and  Corning  during  the 
institute  held  at  Addison,  beginning  October  24. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
other  teachers  and  school  officers  over  the  refusal  of  the  above  boards 
to  allow  their  teachers  to  attend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  institutes  is  becoming  more  regular;  yet  those  who  most 
need  institute  instruction  are  sometimes  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
or  irregularity. 

It  seems  hardly  right  to  close  the  large  schools  and  compel  their 
teachers  to  attend,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  persons  who,  while 
ignorant  of  all  that  belongs  to  good  teaching,  are  still  standing 
between  good  teachers  and  proper  compensation,  to  either  ignore  the 
institute  or  come  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  go  home  at  pleasure. 
Unfortunately,  commissioners  are  not  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to 
compel  such  persons  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

Here  I  would  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that 
all  teachers  outside  of  the  cities  be  compelled  to  attend  all  the 
sessions  of  the  institute  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

Opposition  to  Institutes. 

I  am  satisfied  that  your  presence  and  good  counsel  at  many  of  the 
institutes  have  done  much  to  allay  the  feeling  of  oj^position  to  such 
gatherings  which  had  become  chronic  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  of  that  feeling  manifested  at  the  present 
time,  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  in  sj^mpathy  with  the  work  done. 
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Chaeacter  of  My  Work. 

It  lias  been  my  especial  aim  during  the  year  past  to  make  at  least  a 
part  of  my  work  such  as  should  interest  and  benefit  the  more  advanced 
teachers,  without  forgetting  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  institute  is 
to  help  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  have  not  had  opportunity  for 
special  preparation  for  their  work. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  work  of  teaching  the  various  subjects,  as  far  as  I  have 
discussed  them,  while  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  Many  of 
the  advanced  teachers  have  already  given  those  subjects  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  are  able  to  at  once  make  intelHgent  application 
of  principles.  To  such  I  have  uniformly  made  the  suggestions  that 
we  compare  notes  and  experience  to  see  if  their  'convictions  were 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  my  presentations  of  the  subjects.  But, 
with  the  majority  of  teachers  in  each  county,  there  exists  the  necessity 
of  making  application  to  their  needs,  or  it  will  remain  unmade. 

.  Attention. 

I  have  to  report  a  closer  and  more  uniform  attention,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  to  the  work  done,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  ask 
intelligent  questions  at  each  exercise.  In  most  counties  no  attempt 
is  now  made  to  ask  questions  which  are  simply  intended  to  interrupt 
the  work. 

Normal  School  Aid. 

Much  benefit  to  the  teachers  has  been  derived  from  the  able  and 
practical  instruction  given  by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  some  of 
the  State  Normal  schools,  who  have  assisted  during  a  part  of  the  week 
at  some  of  the  institutes  which  I  have  attended.  I  think  the  presence 
of  one  of  them  for  a  single  day  and  evening  would  prove  a  valuable 
feature  at  future  institutes. 

Local  Instructors. 

Many  very  suggestive  and  profitable  exercises  have  also  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  local  teachers,  and  these  exercises  have  encouraged  and 
helped  the  teachers  in  attendance.  In  institutes  where  only  one  con¬ 
ductor  is  sent,  I  think  this  feature  may  well  be  continued.  Of  course,' 
some  of  the  work  done  was  not  well  digested,  and  the  attempt  was 
sometimes  made  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the  short  time  allotted  to 
each  local  instructor.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  your  sugges¬ 
tion,  that  the  teachers  of  the  several  institutes  be  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  same  is  a  wise  one,  and  one  calculated 
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to  make  the  sessions  more  interesting  and  valuable.  In  several 
institutes  I  have  seen  class  exercises,  with  children,  conducted  by 
teachers,  usually  ladies.  Such  exercises  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very 
valuable,  and  I  have  urged  commissioners  to  arrange  for  one  or 
more  such  at  each  institute  where  I  have  been  the  conductor. 
These  classes  should  be  managed  by  the  teachers  who  are  in  daily 
charge  of  them.  I  have  never  seen  a  successful  attempt  made  by 
an  institute  conductor  to  do  good  work  with  a  class  of  children  at 
such  a  time.  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion,  however,  that  when  two 
conductors  are  sent  to  the  same  institute  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  the  day  sessions  should  be  occupied  by  them,  though  room 
in  the  programme  might  be  made  for  an  occasional  class  exercise  by 
a  local  teacher. 

Normal  Institutes. 

In  former  reports  by  the  institute  conductors  the  necessity  of 
Normal  institutes,  to  hold  for  a  term  of  four  or  six  weeks,  has  been 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  your  Department.  I  have  long  believed 
that  such  institutes  might  be  made  the  means  of  great  good  to  the 
teachers  of  the  different  localities  of  the  State. 

They  should  be  conducted  by  competent  persons  at  State  expense, 
leaving  board  as  the  only  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  teachers,  as  many 
who  need  to  attend  such  institutes  are  very  poorly  paid. 

I  am  glad  you  have  already  indicated  your  willingness  to  sustain 
such  long-term  institutes  in  places  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  may  express  a  desire  to  attend  them. 

Graded  Institutes. 

At  the  institute  held  at  Plattsburgh,  in  April  last,  a  part  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  graded  work  in  sections.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
an  occasional  institute  of  this  kind  might  properly  be  allowed  in  places 
where  there  are  many  advanced  teachers  who  are  willing  and  ready  to 
lake  an  active  part  in  the  daily  work.  In  all  such  institutes,  however, 
there  should  be  a  rigid  grading,  that  the  work  done  in  each  section 
may  be  applicable  to  the  needs  of  those  in  attendance. 

District  Institutes. 

As  a  rule  I  am  in  favor  of  one  institute  annually  in  each  commis¬ 
sioner  district  of  the  State,  with  one  conductor  for  the  smaller 
districts,  and  two  conductors  for  the  larger  ones.  I  am  glad  the  day 
of  mass-meeting  institute  has  gone  by. 
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Qu.iLincATiONS  OF  Teachers. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  character  of  the  teachers  in  attendance 
at  the  institutes,  that,  if  the  ancient  adage,  “  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,”  he  true,  our  schools  are  growing  better  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Among  those  present  at  each  session  are  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  culture  and  refinement,  who  would  grace  any  social  circle. 

Social  Advantages. 

• 

The  advantages  which  arise  from  contact  with  such,  to  those  whose 
social  opportunities  are  limited,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

A  week  spent  among  such  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

Conclusion. 

In  looking  over  the  year  I  find  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  numer¬ 
ous  courtesies  from  teachers  and  commissioners,  for  which  I  am 
grateful.  I  am  also  under  obligation  to  yourself  and  all  employed  in 
your  Department  for  kind  and  considerate  treatment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  T.  BARNES. 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1887. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 

Hon,  A.  S.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — As  conductor  of  teachers’  institutes,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  since  the  date  of  my  appointment,  September  1, 1887, 1  have  acted 
as  conductor  or  as  associate  conductor  in  nine  institutes,  of  which  six 
were  district  and  three  were  county  institutes,  as  follows: 

First  Commissioner  District  of  Otsego  county,  at  Cooperstown. 

First  Commissioner  District  of  Delaware  county,  at  Walton. 

Third  Commissioner  District  of  Jefferson  count}’’,  at  Theresa. 

Second  Commissioner  District  of  Steuben  county,  at  Addison. 

First  Commissioner  District  of  Allegany  county,  at  Angelica. 

Third  Commissioner  District  of  Onondaga  county,  at  Manlius. 

Franklin  county,  at  Malone. 

Greene  county  at  Cairo. 

Columbia  county,  at  Chatham.  ^ 
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Attendance. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  institute  at  Cooperstown,  which 
was  in  session  during  the  week  of  the  annual  school  meetings,  and 
before  the  schools  of  the  district  had  commenced,  these  institutes 
have  been  largely  attended,  and  but  few  schools  have  failed  to  close 
their  sessions  in  order  that  their  teachers  might  attend  the  session  of 
the  institute.  The  per  cent  of  average  attendance  of  teachers  regis¬ 
tered  has  been  unusually  large,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
evident  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  the  work  before  them, 
demonstrated  that  they  had  assembled  for  business  rather  than  for 
pleasure,  and  were  determined  to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  institute. 

Assistance  of  Teachers. 

The  active  part  taken  by  leading  teachers  in  giving  instruction,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  had  prepared  their  work  have  added  much  to 
the  interest  in  these  gatherings,  and  also  to  their  efficiency  as  agencies 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  arousing  a  professional  spirit 
among  them. 

Opposition  Abated. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  opposition  to  closing  the 
schools  for  attendance  upon  institutes  seems  to  have  very  generally 
abated.  In  the  institutes  named,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
district  of  Steuben  county,  it  was  not  perceptible.  In  this  connection, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
consideration  shown  the  conductors  by  both  teachers  and  commis¬ 
sioners  at  each  and  all  of  these  institutes. 

District  Institutes. 

My  experience,  though  limited,  leads  me  to  believe  that  commis¬ 
sioner  district  institutes  are  productive  of  better  results  than  are  the 
larger  gatherings  by  counties,  and  that  still  better  results  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  district  institutes,  during  portions  of  the 
session,  into  sections  for  different  classes  of  work  applicable  to  the 
different  grades  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 

Farmer  Village,  December  10,  1887. 


Teachers’  Institutes  —  Statistical  Tables. 
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3.  STATISTICAL  TABLES, 


List  of  Teachers’  Institutes  Held  During  1887. 


COUNTIES.  I 


Albany* . 

Albany* . 

Albany* . 

Allegany* _ 

Allegany* _ 

Broome* . 

Broome* . . 

Cattaraugus* 

Cattaraugus! 

Cayuga  * . 

Cayuga  * . 

Chautauqua  *, 
Chautauqua  *, 
Chautauqua  *, 
Chenango*. . . , 
Chenango*. . . . 

Clinton* . 

Clinton  * . 

Columbia . 

Cortland . . 

Delaware*  . . . , 
Delaware  *  . . . , 

Dutchess . . 

Erie* . 

Erie* . 

Essex . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Genesee . 

Greene . 

Herkimer*. . .. 
Herkimer*,. ., 

Jefferson  * _ 

Jefferson* .... 
Jefferson* .... 

Kings . 

Lewis* . 

Lewis* . 

Livingston . . . . 

Madison  * . 

Madison  * . 

Monroe* . 

Monroe* . 

Montgomery.. 

Niagara* . 

Niagara* . 

Oneida  * . 

Oneida  * . 

Onondaga*. . .. 
Onondaga*. . .. 
Onondaga*. . .. 

Ontario* . 

Ontario* . 

Orange . 

Oswego* . 

Oswego* . 

Oswego* . 

Otsego  * . 

Otsego* . 

Putnam . 

Queens . 

Rensselaer.... 

Richmond . 

Rockland . 

Bt.  Lawrence* 
St  Lawrence* 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady .. 
Schoharie*. . . . 
Schoharie*. . . . 


Place. 


Knowersville . 

Medusa . 

Clarksville . 

Angelica . 

Belmont . 

Windsor . 

Lisle . 

Franklinville . 

Salamanca . 

Cato . 

Moravia . 

Jamestown . 

Mayville . 

Dunkirk . 

Greene  . 

Norwich . 

Plattsburgh . 

Champlain . 

Chatham . 

Homer . 

Delhi . 

Walton  . 

Poughkeepsie _ 

Hamburgh . 

Springville . 

Elizabethtown  . . . . 

Malone . 

Johnstown . 

Batavia . 

Cairo . 

Herkimer . 

Ilion . 

Carthage . 

Theresa . 

Adams . 

Flatbush . 

Port  Leyden . 

Lowville . 

I\Iount  Morris . 

Hamilton . 

Chittenango . 

Spencerport . 

Pittsiord . 

Canajoharie . 

Tonawanda . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Rome . 

Rome . . . . 

Onondaga  Valley. 

Manlius . 

Jordan . 

Geneva . 

Canandaigua . 

Middletown . 

Parish . 

Pulaski . 

Fulton . 

Oneonta . 

Cooperstown . 

Cold  Spring . 

Jamaica . 

Hoosick  Falls . 

Stapleton . 

Suffern . . . 

Gouverneur . 

Madrid . 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady . 

Richmondville  .... 
Schoharie . 


Conductor. 

Associate. 

John  H.  French. . . 

Chas.  T.  Barnes... 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Isaac  H.  Stout . 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford . 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

A.  P.  Chapin . 

John  H.  French... 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Sa.mnel  TT.  Albro.. 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
John  n.  French... 
John  H.  French... 

Matilda  S.  Cooper. 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 

Isaac  H.  Stout . 

John  H.  French... 

Charles  T.  Barnes 
Charles  T.  Barnes 
Charles  T.  Barnes 

Samuel  H.  Albro. . 

A.  P,  Chapin . 

Isaac  H.  Stout _ 

John  H.  French... 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 

Isaac  H.  Stout . 

John  H.  French... 

Samuel  H.  Albro. . 
Charles  T.  Barnes 

J ohn  H.  French. . . 
Charles  T.  Barnes 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Isaac  H.  Stout . 

Charles  T.  Barnes 
Isaac  H.  Stout _ 

N.  T.  Clarke . 

Charles  T.  Barnes 
Samuel  H.  Albro. . 

Isaac  H.  Stout _ 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

Charles  T.  Barnes 

John  H.  French... 

A.  P.  Chapin . 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford . 

John  H.  French... 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
L.  B.  Newell . 

John  H.  French. . . 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

A.  D.  Filer . 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

A.  D.  Filer . 

John  H.  French. . . 
John  H.  French... 

Charles  T.  Barnes 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
John  H.  French... 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
A.  P.  Chapin . 

John  H.  French... 
Isaac  H.  Stout . 

John  H.  French... 
Charles  T.  Barnes 

Samuel  H.  Albro. . 

Charles  T.  Barnes 

Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

John  H.  French... 
Isaac  H.  Stout . 

Charles  T.  Barnes 

Samuel  H.  Albro. . 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
John  H.  French... 

Charles  T.  Barnes 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
John  H.  French... 

Isaac  H.  Stout . 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 

John  H.  French . . . 

Henry  R.  Sanford. 

Date. 


June 

€ 

June 

6 

June 

13 

Oct. 

31 

Oct. 

31 

Mar. 

21 

Mar. 

28 

Dec. 

12 

Mar. 

8 

Oct. 

3 

Oct. 

24 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

5 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

24 

April 

4 

May 

30 

Nov. 

28 

Sept. 

5 

Sept. 

5 

Oct. 

10 

April 

25 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

7 

May 

9 

Sept. 

5 

June 

27 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

3 

Sept. 

5 

Sept. 

12 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

17 

Dec. 

12 

April 

25 

Aug. 

29 

Oct. 

17 

June 

20 

May 

16 

May 

23 

Nov. 

28 

Feb. 

14 

Dee. 

19 

Sept. 

26 

Oct. 

3 

May 

2 

May 

16 

Sept. 

12 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

19 

Sept. 

19 

Oct. 

10 

April 

4 

May- 

9 

May 

23 

May 

30 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

May 

23 

June 

6 

Nov. 

14 

April  25 

April 

18 

May 

2 

May 

9 

Dee. 

19 

Sept. 

26 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

24 

*  District  Institutes.  t  For  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservations. 
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List  of  Teachers’  Institutes  Held  During  1887  —  {Continued). 


COUNTIES. 


Place. 


Conductor. 


Associate. 


Date. 


Schuyler . 

Seneca  . 

Steuben* . 

Steuben  * . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga  . 

Tompkins.... 

Ulster  * . 

UKter  * . 

Ulster  * . 

"Warren . 

Washington* 

Washington* 

Wayne  * . 

Wayne* . 

■Westchester.. 

Wyoming . 

Yates . 


Watkins . 

Seneca  Falls... 

Addison . 

Avoca . 

Huntington . . . 

Monticello . 

Owego . 

Ithaca . 

Ellenville . 

New  Paltz . . 

Saugerties  .... 

Glens  Falls _ 

Whitehall . 

Greenwich  .... 

Palmyra . 

Lyons . 

Mour  t  Vernon. 

Warsaw . 

Penn  Van . 


Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Samuel  H.  Albro. . 
Charles  T.  Barnes 
Samuel  H.  Albro. . 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Charles  T.  Barnes 
John  H.  French... 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
John  H.  French... 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Samuel  H.  Albro.. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 


Isaac  H.  Stout . 

Isaac  H.  Stout _ 

Charles  T.  Barnes, 
Edwin  E.  Ashley. . 


Charles  T.  Barnes, 


Mar.  14 
Mar.  28 
Oct.  24 
Dec.  19 
April  18 
Nov.  28 
June  20 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  10 
June  6 
Dec.  6 
April  11 
Sept.  26 
May  16 
Sept.  19 
Feb.  14 


■S’ 


*  District  institutes. 
Total  expense  of  teachers’  institutes  for  1887 . 


$18,555.54 


Table  SnomNa  Attendance  at  Teachers’  Institutes  for  1887. 
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Average  TEEMa 
Taught 

BY  Teachers. 

•fc-fc»COO^eOt^O^OOO«OtOCOCOO*^t-IOOOO>OOiH.O»<0«Ot*b» 

rH  tH  •  rW  tH  ^ 

•sejRxne^ 

tHCOOt^OOlO^OCO  *t-b»OOOt-t-OCiOOCib-t^OOrHO*^t^OOOOOO<NO«OlOb»0 
tH  tH  •  tH  1— I  tH  ^ 

•SOtRI\[ 

Ot-t^00C0'^'c#<00  •t-t-COOt-kOC5CiCSCOlOlOQOOOOlOT-t«MC^OOT-lt*t^t*lOH< 

•  1— 1  dtHr- IrHrH  OO 

.sARp  JO  .leq 
-uitiu  ejRgojSSy 

'^C50<MCOOOOT-tOt:-<MM<t>*l!^*»^iOCDGOt-COlOCOt-OOlOCOt-COt-COi-lOrHb-0 

OiHCOC5t-(MOQOlOO'^C<JasCCiO'^Or-lOrHJLarH'^CiCOC5COCOC50*^'^*^OOlOI>- 

COCOC^Ot-lOCOr-1 

rH  rH  tH  t-H 

% 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

•IRJOi 

CO'»^t-OOTtHlf:)r-JOOT-fCO'^a50rHOOOCOOi-iTH<MOOt:-’COOt*OCCCiOOOOOi-llO 
t-O'^COlOOOCOrH'^-^'rflCSC^'^OOOOOOOOOCOO'^O'^COt-'^'^kOOCqiOXOt-O 
i-HtHiHtHCN  iHrHrH  tHtHtHi-H  C^rHiMC^CIr-iTHC^THrHTHTHrHrHTHTHr^ 

•sejRxne^ 

t-0'^COC:)COTHCC'4<OTHCOiHt-C^^COOOGOCOOt-OOlOH^Ot-'niftT-liHlOaCilAOO 
lOlOCOOrHQO^tr-THrHr-lOt-CX)rH-:*<'^t-*0:)'^050Cil>'00»^5COaaiHCOOC<JTH(MOO 
tHtH  tHtH  THrHrH  tHiHt— 1  tHt-H  CStH  iH  tHtH^ 

’seiRj^ 

0*^COi£5lOC<IOCOClr-lt-<OQOOO^t^OClCOlOlOTH\^5COC^a5lO»jft(NQOCC<Ma5COt-* 
rHrHrHCOCOC^<MO  COCOCOC^COC^^COiHCDCOCOkOlO<M^COTHrH'^'^C^CO(NCO'^i<TH 

Teachers  in 
Attendance. 

•I'bjojq 

4 

OC^(MCOO'^OC^OOO'4<rHlOOOOlft'rHT-H^lOOOl£:iCOOC^lCXOif50T-Ht-C^OGO 
COt-kOiOt-«THO'^<MOOO(MC^*«^OOOiC^CiC50iOT-(iO*T*l'H<l:^a5<£>(MiCint^COiO 
rH  tH  tH  iH  iH  iH  iH  tH  C^rHrHC^C^^  tH  tH  rH  tH  tH  rH  rH  tH  tH 

•sejRino^j 

C<IClCO'^COt-'*^t-OOaiOt-COCOt-THT-4(MCOO<MOOlf5^00<MCO-4<T-CC<lTH'^TH(MO 
OkOCCr- ICOCO'^t-i-<i-l<MlOOilOr-llOOOOir5’^COCOOXOOi-l'^i4(M(MOr-ICOCOOO'^ 
T— IrH  rHrH  rHr^r^  rHr-HrHrH  rHrHiHC^CS  rHC^C^THrHrH  rHr— ItHtH 

•setRjt 

COO'^Cit-t-(MlO<Mi-lOt'OOC<Ji-l-:*<-^C^OOTHCOaOlOOO^^COO^-^'#OCOrMCC)CO 
r-tCSrHCOCOC^C^O  '^^Tt<cq^CO»0'^THCOUt)OOlOC^^COCOCOO^CC'^C^^^i-l 

Date  of 
beginning. 

June  6 

June  6 

June  13 

October  3i 
October  31 
March  21 

March  28 

December  12 
March  8 

October  3 
October  24 
November  28 
December  12 
December  6 
October  17 
October  24 
April  4 

May  30 

November  28 
Septemb’r  5 
Septemb’r  5 
October  10 
April  25 

February  28 
March  7 

May  9 

Septemb’r  5 
June  27 

October  lo 
October  3 
Septemb’r  5 
Septemb’r  12 
October  17 
October  17 
December  12 
April  26 

bi 

d 


Table  Showing  Attendance  at  Teachers’  Institutes  for  1887 — (Continued). 
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Average  Terms 
Taught 

BY  Teachers. 

•IBJOi 

Otr»t»t»OOt^OOC^t^OOt^tr'C5000000COt»OCOOOC^?OrHOiOGOOOOO«Ot-<Ot» 

^  tHt— liH  THr-trHTHi-HC^iH 

•S9X'Bni9j[ 

OC:-t*tr»t*t**CiCit^OOt»t^OOC5rHOOOrH»COQOOOOr-tCOrHt^i-Ht^?OCiO>0»COt« 

tH  rH  rH 

•S9i;'Bpi[ 

'^05CiOOt^t-l0O00'^OO*^OOCiOOOOr-4rHt-OC0O'MOt-Ot-l>>OO00 

tH  tH  rHr-(  iH  CSC^rH  rHi—IrHC^rHCOC^r-H  rH 

•9DU'BpU9;:;'B 
.sAup  JO  jgq 
-uinu  ej'Bg9jSgy 

i;5t-omo-4<r5(MOoooi-ii:-»f5i-Hi-(»oir5<MrHooc^ir50eo!Noo?ooot-oiMkftt» 
Oi-HCOOOC'^OCOC.-(CS'MCCOC~0'-IOCOO(MeOC5C^OCrHC:--<J(OCOrHC^O— (CX:'^^ 
kOC«OOCO«Ot-t-C5<MOOOO'#t-»Oia«50»Ot-t-COC^'*aCCO»0'^OOC50CO«S«£)t-C» 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

T^IOlL 

rHC0'jDC05000OOt~C0O>H<00rHC00C00e0OOlfl00  0CO(X)«>lCC5tr-C^(Mt-(N<Mt-0i 
0'H455«DM-H<rf(CClO<MOOOC5'H<rHrHC^rHO'<r'«<OkaOCC~OrHXt-OC^«£>C^C^lOOO 

rHrHrHrHrHrHrHrH  rHrHCH  rHrHrHrHCHrHrHfH  rHCSrH  rHrHCO  rHrHrHr-* 

•S9J'BUI9^3; 

COOOM^U^C500COir>'H<OOCO-H<Xir^I>-0-*'COOOC5COCO<Ml:-^OCOQOOrHCOClC^O 
OOC<J'H<”H<C^OCirH*»^Cii^500t-C5000CiOOCCrH’^COO'H^OCOiOOt-iCOt-t-T-iiO 
rHTHrHrHi— ItH  rHrH  rHi-Hi— 1  rHC^  rHrHCO  rHrH 

•S9I'BI/li[ 

OOlC(MOO'-i<C^^lr-<Na5C^^'H<COOOi-it-C50COr:OiOt-OCOi-ICO^^OOC50  0a> 
THiH<MTHrHCO'H<OTHC^C^C^C^’H<(MC^C^’H^  rH<NTH(Mr-JCOlOCOCOr-»TH«OrHlClO'^CO 

Teachers  in 
Attendance. 

'IRJOi 

rHCC<MOOOi-«Ol>-Olf:>t-MHrHOOCOlOCiOT-HOOOCCC1000'*COOC5-H<»-H'H<»HCO 
Cq'H<CiOCOO:OOt-COOrHr-«ir5rHCO«H<lCt-«H<ir5(MrHC50t-<MOiOOO'Mt^lf5COt-0 
iHrHrHrHTHTHrHi^  tHClC^rH  tH  rH  rH  rH  tH  tH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  CS  CO  tH  rH  rH 

•S9xiJia9^ 

t-(N':^t-COrHrHiO(MC5COOC<JCOt^lO<MrHOi-»C5Ci'H<COOOOOOOGO-H<OCOrflOO(MrH 
OiCO?0-H<C<lC<lrH(MlOOOOC5000000rHOOCOrHCOOt^lOrHQOiOOXOlOOOC^C^O 
rH  rH  tH  tH  tH  rH  rH  rH  rH  ^H  rH  rH  ^  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  tH 

'H<OOC500CiC<ICOO-H<^ait^CiOOCOCCOOrHC:>rHCiOOOfMlOlOOOOt-OC5ia 

CSrHCOrHrH^*H<t-rHCO(NC^C^'H<C^CHCOiOrHrHCOCOlOrHCOOCOCOrHrHOrHOi£i’^'^ 

o.a 

<D  d 
d 
ce-d 

D  ^ 
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1-1  r-i  CS 


!  X  O  t-  t- 
<M 


C^CiOCSrHOX’^'^t-XOt-rHlfiOX 


c^Oi-HC^-MOC^rjr^o 
XXCiCiXOt-CiX^t-XOC^OOt- 
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ATTENDANCE  CERTIFICATE  —  (Reverse  Side). 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  October  17,  1887. 

Instructions. 

Teachers  will  keep  this  card  until  the  close  of  the  institute,  and  note 
their  presence  under  each  exercise  by  the  following  check  mark  (1). 
Absence  from  any  exercise  is  to  be  noted  by  the  character  (0). 

Any  wRlful  error  discovered  will  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  withholding 
the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  and  for  the  annulment  of  a  license 
to  teach. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  teachers  will  sign  and  return  these 
cards  for  the  approval  of  the  commissioner.  If  satisfied  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  attendance  noted,  he  will  sign  the  certificate.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  commissioner  in  attendance,  they  will  all  sign 
the  certificate. 

The  commissioner  will  mail  this  certificate  within  two  days  from 
the  close  of  the  Institute  to  the  trustee  of  the  district  in  which  the 
teacher  is  employed,  and  it  will  be  used  by  him  in  the  settlement  of 
the  teacher’s  wages  for  institute  week.  It  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  teacher.  In  case  the  teacher  is  not  employed,  the  commissioner 
will  return  the  certificate  to  the  teacher.  Necessary  postage  for  the 
purpose  named  may  be  charged  among  regular  institute  expenses. 

No  certificate  cards  shall  be  distributed  to  teachers  after  the  session 
of  Monday  afternoon,  except  by  concurrence  of  the  commissioner  and 
conductor. 

No  certificate  shall  be  given  to  any  person  who  is  not  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Commissioners  will  call  the  roll  of  teachers  at  every  session  without 
giving  notice  of  the  time. 

Attendance  upon  evening  sessions  of  the  institute  is  recommended, 
but  is  not  compulsory. 

Notice  to  Trustees. 

Teachers  will  be  allowed  Monday  forenoon  for  registering,  and  will 
be  paid  for  that  time  (counting  the  half-day  three  exercises),  provided 
they  are  present  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Teachers  are  entitled  to  pay  for  the  w’eek  in  which  an  institute  is 
held  in  the  district  in  which  their  school  may  be  located,  provided  the 
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school  is  closed  and  the  teacher  is  in  actual  attendance  at  the  insti¬ 
tute.  They  are  entitled  to  pay  for  only  such  ‘time  as  they  are  actually  in 
attendance^  as  noted  on  this  certificate. 

If  the  teachers  attend  the  thirty  exercises  indicated  as  noted  on  the 
certificate  during  the  week  (including  three  for  Monday  forenoon), 
they  are  entitled  to  full  pay  for  the  week,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a 
less  number  of  exercises  attended. 

Where  a  contract  with  a  teacher  includes  board  in  a  district,  the 
district  must  pay  the  teacher’s  board  while  in  attendance  at  the 
institute. 

Trustees  are  prohibited  from  paying  any  wages  to  teachers  for  institute 
week,  unless  the  school  is  closed,  and  the  teacher  in  actual  attendance  at  the 

I 

institute. 

Trustees  are  required  by  law  to  close  the  school  in  their  district 
dunng  the  week  in  which  an  institute  is  held  within  the  district  or 
county  in  which  the  school  is  located.  District  institutes  include  all 
schools  within  the  commissioner  district. 

A.  S.  DKAPER, 

Superintendent, 


5.  SAMPLE  INSTITUTE  PEOGEAMMES. 


Institute  Programme 


Carried  out  at  Teachers*  Institute,  held  in  First  Commissioner  District  of 
Washington  County,  at  Greenwich,  December  5  to  9,  1887. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Albro .  Conductor. 

Prof.  George  Griffith .  Assistant. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Beattie .  Secretary. 

Joseph  "W.  Barbur .  School  Commissioner. 


Programme. 


Monday  —  Morning. 

10 :00-12 :00.  —  Assigning  places  of  entertainment. 

A ftemoon. 

1 :30-  1 :45.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

1:45-  2:15.  — ‘‘A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,”  Conductor. 

2:30-  3:15.  — “Helping” .  Prof.  Speer. 

3:30-  4:15.  —  “A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,”  Conductor. 

30 
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Tuesday  —  Morning. 

9:00—  9:15.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00.  —  “A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,”  Conductor. 


10: 15-11 :00.  —  Topics  in  Arithmetic  ” .  Prof.  Yickerman. 

11 :15-12 :00.  —  An  Analysis  and  Sjuithesis  ” .  Conductor. 

*A fternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  —  “  Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  ”...  Conductor. 

2:30—  3:15. — “Percentage” .  Prof.  Burrowa 

3:30-  4:15.  —  “Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  ”...  Conductor. 

Evening. 


7:30-  — Lecture:  “ The  Yellowstone  National  Park,” 

Prof.  S.  H.  Albra 


Wednesday  —  Morning. 

9:00—  9:15.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

9:15—10:00.  —  “Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  ”. . . .  Conductor. 

10:15-11:00.  —  “Methods  in  Language  ” .  Prof.  Kingsley. 

11:15-12:00.  —  “  Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  ”. .  . .  Conductor. 

A fternoon. 

1 :30-  2 :15.  —  “  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  ” .  Conductor. 

2:30—  3:15.  —  To  he  supplied. 

3:30-  4 :15.  —  “  Class  Work  to  Elustrate  Methods  ” .  Conductor. 


Evening. 

7:30-  — Address,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Thursday  —  Morning. 

9 :00-  9 :15.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

9 :15-10 :00.  —  “  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  ” .  Conductor. 

10 :15-11 :00.  —  “  Map  Drawing  ” .  Prof.  Griffith. 

11 :15-12 :00.  —  “  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  ” .  Conductor. 

A fternoon. 

1:30—  2:15.  —  “Map  Drawing” . .’  Prof.  Griffith. 

2 :30-  3 :15.  —  “  Class  Work  to  Elustrate  Methods  ” .  Conductor. 

3 :30-  4 :15.  —  “  Advanced  Geography  ” .  Prof.  Griffith. 

Evening. 

7 :30-  —  “  Lecture  ” .  Prof.  Griffith. 

Friday — Morning. 

9 :00-  9 :15.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

9 :15-10 :00.  —  “  Advanced  Geography  ” .  Prof.  Griffith. 

10 :15-11 :00.  —  “  Class  Work  to  Elustrate  Methods  ” .  Conductor. 

11 :15-12 :00.  —  “  Advanced  Geography  ” .  Prof.  Griffith. 
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1 :30-  2 :15.  —  “  General  Discussion  ” .  Conductor. 

2;30-  3:15.  —  “Advanced  Geography” .  Prof.  Griffith. 

3 :30-  4:15.  —  “  General  Discussion  ” .  Conductor. 


Institute  Programme 

Carried  out  at  Teachers*  Institute,  for  First  Commissioner  District  of 

Steuben  County,  December  19  to  23,  1887. 

Conductors. —  Prof.  Samuel  H.  Albro,  Predonia;  Prof.  Charles  T. 
Barnes,  Sauquoit. 

Local  Committee. —  Theo.  S.  Pulver,  Leon  Crandall,  Satie  Coates^ 
Rebecca  M.  Guernsey,  Alma  Hoadly. 

Secretary.—  Bhyland  E.  Salisbury. 

School  Commissioner. —  L.  H.  Barnum. 

Programme. 

Monday  —  Morning, 

10:00-12:00. — Registration  of  Teachers. 

Afternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  — “Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods,” 

Conductor  Albrcx 

2:30-  3:15.  —  “  Order  of  Teaching  Reading  ” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

3:30—  4:15.  —  “What  are  the  best  methods  for  securing  well-learned 

lessons  ?  ”  Discussion  by  the  Institute,  opened  by 
Principal  Ralph  Stewart. 

Tuesday  —  Morning. 

9:00-  9:15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9 :15-10 :00.  —  “  Aims  in  Teaching  Reading  ” . Conductor  Barnes. 

10:15-11:00.  —  “  Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods,” 

Conductor  Albro. 

11 :15-12 :00.  —  “  Essentials  of  Good  Reading  ” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

Afternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  —  “Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods,” 

Conductor  Albro. 

2:30-  3:15.  —  “Objects  of  the  Recitation” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

3:30-  4:15.  —  “  Corporal  punishment:  When  is  it  Advisable  ?  What 

are  the  Best  Methods  ?  ”  Discussion  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  opened  by  Principal  A.  W.  Fenton. 
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Wednesday  —  Morning. 

9:00-  9:15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9 :15-10 :00.  —  Analysis  and  Synthesis  ” .  Conductor  Albro. 

10:15-11:00.  —  “  Objects  of  the  Recitation  ” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

11:15-12:00.  —  **  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods/’  Conductor  Albro. 

Afternoon. 

1 :30—  2 :15.  —  “  Methods  of  Recitation  ” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

2:30-  3:15.  —  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods,”  Conductor  Albro. 


3:30—  4:15.  —  “  Is  it  advisable  to  encourage  pupils  to  take  their  books 

home  for  evening  study  ?  ”  General  discussion, 
opened  by  Principal  O.  J.  Blakesley. 


Thursday  —  Morning. 


9 :00-  9 :15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9 :15-10 :00.  —  “  Methods  of  Recitation” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

10:15-11:00.  —  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  ”  Conductor  Albro. 
11:15-12:00.  —  “Eundamental  Principles  in  Language  Teaching,” 

Conductor  Barnes. 


Afternoon. 


1:30-  2:15.  —  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods,”  Conductor  Albro. 
2:30-  3:15.  —  "Fundamental  Principles  in  Language  Teaching,” 

Conductor  Barnes. 

3:30-  4:15.  —  "  The  Uniform  Examinations  for  Teachers’  Certificates.” 

General  discussion,  opened  by. . .  Conductor  Albro. 


Friday  —  Morning. 

9 :00-  9 :15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00.  —  "Fundamental  Principles  in  Language  Teaching,” 

Conductor  Barnes. 

10:15-11:00.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  ”  Conductor  Albro. 
11 :15-12 :00.  —  "  Civil  Government  ” .  Conductor  Barnes. 


Afternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods,”  Conductor  Albro. 


2 :30—  3 :15.  —  "  Civil  Government  ” .  Conductor  Barnes. 

3:30-  4:15.  —  "  School  Management  ” .  Conductor  Albro. 


Lectures. 

Monday  Evening.  —  "  East  India  Commerce,”  James  M  Cassety, 
Ph.  D.,  Principal  Buffalo  Normal  School. 

Tuesday  Evening.  —  "  The  Magnetic  Teacher  ;  ”  Dr.  W.  A  Niles, 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 
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Wednesday  Evening.  —  “What  Onr  Boys  and  Girls  Should  Read,” 
Conductor  Charles  T.  Barnes. 

Thursday  Evening.  —  “  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,”  Conductor 
Samuel  H.  Albro. 

Evening  sessions  will  begin  at  7;  lectures  at  7 :30.  Each  lecture  will 
be  preceded  by  music,  answering  queries,  and  discussions  by  the 
institute.  The  music  for  the  day  sessions  will  be  in  charge  of  Con¬ 
ductor  Barnes;  for  the  evening  sessions,  in  charge  of  the  local 
committee. 


6.  DEPAETMENT  CIECULAR  —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 

COMMISSIONERS, 

; 

Teachers’  Institutes  —  Instructions  to  Commissioners. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office. 

Albany,  January  2,  1888. 

To  School  Commissioners: 

•  Teachers’  institutes  will  be  held  at  such  times  of  the  year  as  com¬ 
missioners  may  desire,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  not  in  the  period 
between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  September,  nor  during  the 
weeks  in  which  the  Regents’  examinations  occur.  It  is  also  deemed 
inadvisable  to  hold  institutes  during  the  weeks  in  which  the  general 
election  and  Thanksgiving  day  occur.  It  will  be  well  for  commissioners 
to  decide  upon  the  week  which  they  prefer,  and  advise  us  at  an  early 
day,  even  though  they  prefer  a  time  late  in  the  year.  This  will  enable 
us  to  lay  out  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  acceptably,  and  employ 
the  conductors  more  advantageously,  than  can  be  done  when  commis¬ 
sioners  delay  arrangements  until  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
they  desire  the  institute  to  be  held.  We  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  an 
institute  in  every  district  in  this  State  at  once. 

Institutes  will  be  held  for  each  commissioner  district.  They  wiR 
continue  for  one  week,  and  be  held  once  in  each  year. 

But  one  conductor  will  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  hold  an  institute^ 
Help  will  be  extended  from  the  Normal  schools,  and  commissioners 
will  invite  prominent  local  teachers  to  supply  occasional  exercises. 
The  Department  will  see  to  it  that  no  institute  shall  fail  for  want  of 
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help,  but  commissioners  are  cautioned  against  letting  their  own 
anxiety  for  successful  institutes  lead  them  to  ask  for  more  outside  help 


than  is  necessary. 

Following  are  the  institute  conductors: 

Dr.  John  H.  French,  No.  233  Monroe  avenue .  Rochester. 

Prof.  Henry  R,  Sanford,  No.  29  University  place  ....  S^Tacuse. 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Alhro .  Fredonia. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Barnes .  Sauquoit. 

Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout .  Farmer  Village. 


In  districts  having  large  villages  with  union  schools,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  commissioner  should  confer  with  the  school  authorities  of 
such  villages,  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  institute,  and  that  when¬ 
ever  possible,  it  should  be  held  at  a  time  which  will  be  most  pleasing 
to  such  jDlaces.  It  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  this  will  prevent  fric¬ 
tion,  and  secure  that  cordiality  of  cooperation  which  is  highly  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  institute. 

In  giving  notices  of  institutes,  commissioners  will  be  particular  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  trustees  to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  title  XI, 
of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  requiring  the  closing  of  the  schools, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  The  statute  is  mandatory.  It 
allows  no  alternative  but  to  close  the  schools.  A  teacher  cannot  be 
paid  from  public  moneys  for  teaching  during  institute  week,  although 
he  must  be  paid  for  attendance  upon  the  institute.  Trustees  violating 
this  statute,  either  directly  or  by  subterfuge,  will  render  themselveS 
liable  to  the  penalties  provided  by  law  for  such  violation. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  commissioners  will  certify  to  trustees 
the  time  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  in  their  employ,  and  they 
will  also  report  to  this  Department  any  failure  on  the  part  of  trustees 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  arranging  for  and  carrying  on  institutes,  you  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  represented  in 
every  institute  by  the  principal  conductor,  W’^ho  will  have  full  control 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  institute. 

2.  On  receiving  official  notice  from  this  Department,  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  institute  for  your  district,  you  will  send  notices  of  the 
same,  printed  on  x^ostal  cards,  to  all  your  teachers,  and  to  all  the  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  the  district,  as  items  of  news,  but  you  must  not 
incur  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Department  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  Immediately  correspond  with  the  principal  conductor,  and 
with  him  arrange  the  j^ro gramme  of  exercises  for  the  week. 
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3.  Invite  some  of  your  most  advanced  and  experienced  teachers  to 
present  exercises.  On  application  to  this  Department,  assistance  may 
usually  be  obtained  for  a  day  or  two  from  one  of  the  Normal  schools. 
The  Superintendent  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  bound  by 
contracts  made  by  commissioners  with  other  instructors  or  lecturers. 

4.  Secure  ample  accommodations  for  the  sessions  of  the  institute, 
using  a  school-house  in  preference  to  any  other  building,  when  a 
suitable  one  can  be  obtained.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  a  school- 
house,  court-house,  or  other  public  building  can  be  readily  obtained 
in  every  county  for  the  purposes  of  an  institute,  and,  in  view  of  the 
local  benefits  thereby  conferred,  without  charge  to  the  State. 

5.  When  the  estimated  expenses  of  an  institute  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars,  a  detailed  statement  must  be  submitted  to  this  Department 
for  approval  before  the  arrangements  are  completed.  In  every  case 
where  persons  are  employed,  or  any  expenses  are  incurred,  commis¬ 
sioners  should  make,  in  advance,  a  definite  and  positive  contract,  that 
they  may  not  become  personally  hable  for  the  payment  of  charges  so 
unreasonable  and  exorbitant  that  the  Superintendent  cannot  pay  them. 

6.  Arrange  for  board  of  teachers  through  a  local  committee  or  per¬ 
sonally,  on  the  most  favorable  terms  obtainable,  but  make  no  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  entire  session. 

7.  When  possible,  secure  from  railroad  companies  and  stage  lines, 
reduced  rates  of  fare  for  members  of  the  institute. 

8.  As  soon  as  practicable,  issue  your  programme  of  exercises,  and 
send  one  copy  to  each  teacher  employed  in  your  district;  also  send  ten 
copies  to  this  Department,  two  to  each  member  of  the  institute  faculty 
and  one  to  each  school  commissioner  in  the  State. 

9.  Provide  blackboards,  crayons,  erasers,  pointers,  a  piano-forte  or 
organ,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  necessary,  and  have  them 
in  place  ready  for  use,  before  the  opening  of  the  institute.  Memoran¬ 
dum  books,  lead  pencils,  and  printed  music  for  all  the  members  of  the 
institute,  will  be  supplied  through  the  conductor. 

10.  Employ  a  janitor  for  the  entire  session,  and  require  him  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  work. 

11.  Do  not  omit  evening  sessions  to  favor  any  other  object  or  interest. 

12.  Do  not  allow  any  admission  fee  to  be  charged  to  any  exercise  or 
session  of  the  institute.  Do  not  allow  itinerant  lecturers  or  readers  to 
find  their  way  into  the  programme.  Take  a  decided  stand  against 
suppers,  or  festivals,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  gotten  up  in  the 
neighborhood  for  gain,  during  institute  week. 
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13.  Do  not  hold  examinations  of  candidates  for  commissioners’  cer¬ 
tificates  at  any  time  during,  or  in  connection  with  the  session  of  the 
institute. 

14.  During  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  be  particular  to  insure  good 
order  in  the  room  and  about  the  premises. 

15.  Make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  evening  exercises,  and 
assume  charge  and  direction  of  the  same.  Evening  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  the  conductor,  a  principal  of  a  Normal  school,  or  other 
persons  prominent  in  educational  work.  At  times  it  may  be  well  to 
invite  some  prominent  person  in  the  locality  to  occupy  an  evening. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  teachers’  associations  should  occupy 
some  of  the  evenings  of  the  week  in  such  way  as  they  may  think  best. 
But  care  should  be  taken  that  the  time  is  occupied  only  by  addresses 
upon  educational  subjects,  or  by  exercises  which  promote  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  institute.  You  will  have  charge  of  the  records  and 
secretary’s  minutes,  not  allowing  these  matters  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  institute. 

16.  You  will  register  members  on  Monday  from  10:30  a.  m.  till  noon; 
from  one  to  two  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  at  the  recesses.  No  person  is  to  be 
registered  after  Monday,  without  the  approval  of  the  conductor.  You 
will  notify  teachers  of  this  regulation  in  all  your  notices  of  institutes. 
All  teachers  and  persons  over  sixteen  years  old  who  intend  to  teach 
within  a  year,  and  no  others,  may  register  as  members  of  the  institute. 

17.  At  the  oj^ening  of  your  institute  you  will  select  some  teacher, 
who  has  aptitude  for  such  work,  to  act  as  secretary,  who  will  keep  a 
brief  record  of  the  general  exercises,  stating  subject,  character  and 
length  of  exercises,  names  of  instructors,  number  of  teachers  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  important,  refraining 
from  lengthy  expressions  of  opinion,  and  confining  the  report  to  actual 
facts.  This  record  should  be  submitted  to  conductor  and  commissioner 
and  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Department.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  secretary  thus  appointed  will  be  expected  to  serve  voluntarily, 
as  no  compensation  can  be  given,  and  should  be  some  other  person  than 
may  be  chosen  to  assist  the  commissioner  in  his  work.  [The  purpose 
of  this  regulation  is  to  obtain  prompt  information  concerning  the  insti¬ 
tute,  in  advance  of  the  regular  stated  report,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used'as  a  reference  in  appointing  future  institutes  in  your  district.]  It 
is  also  desired  that  teachers  should  be  invited  to  address  the  Depart¬ 
ment  by  letter,  freely  expressing  their  views  concerning  the  institute, 
with  liberty  to  offer  suggestions  regarding  institute  work. 

18.  The  regular  work  of  instruction  will  begin  at  2  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
and  end  with  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 
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19.  You  will  forward  to  this  Department  promptly,  at  the  close  of 
the  institute,  the  register  of  attendance  and  account  of  expenses,  with 
full  statements  and  vouchers,  a  blank  for  which,  with  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  registry  cards,  certificates  of  attendance,  and 
other  circulars  and  blanks  necessary  for  your  use,  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  during  the  week  preceding  the  institute. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S-  DKAPEK, 

Superintendent 

31 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL-  COMMISSIONERS. 


1.  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  COMlVnSSIONERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  TERM  CO^klMENCING  JANUARY  1, 
1888,  MYTH  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 


COUNTIES. 

Dists. 

Names. 

Post-offices. 

pH 

Alha.nv  . 

1 

John  J.  Callanant . 

Callanan’s  Corners . 

256 

2 

George  A.  Conklin . 

South  Westerlo . 

259 

3 

George  McDonaldt . 

West  Troy . 

261 

AllfiP'a.nv . 

1 

Dawson  D.  Dickson . 

Angelica . 

262 

2 

Elba  Reynolds . 

Beimontl . 

264 

TJrnnmfi . . 

1 

Eber  S.  Devine . 

Box  354,  Binghamton. . . 

265 

2 

James  L.  Luskt . 

Binghamton . 

268 

Ca.tt.fl.ra.n  gn  .s . 

1 

Henry  A.  Soule . 

Allegany . 

270 

2 

Stanley  N.  Wheaton . 

Little  Valley . 

272 

Ca.vne'a . 

1 

Josiah  Gaileyt . 

Sterling  Station . 

275 

2 

George  Peckhaint . 

Moravia . 

277 

Chautauqua . 

1 

Charles  H.  Wickst . . . 

Panama . 

279 

2 

Emmons  J.  Swiftt . 

Forestville . 

281 

3 

James  R.  Flagg  . 

Frewsburg . 

284 

ChAmnng . 

Thaddeus  P.  Jackson . 

Horseheads . 

596 

Chenango . 

1 

LeRoy  C.  Hayest . 

Norwich . 

286 

2 

Marcus  N.  Horton  . . . 

Coventryville . 

289 

Clinton . 

1 

Ezra  J.  Day . 

Valcour . 

292 

2 

Hiram  M.  Mott . 

Champlain . 

298 

Columbia . 

1 

Myron  Schermerhorn . 

Elizaville . 

302 

2 

Orville  Drumm . 

Stuyvesant  Falls . 

304 

Cortland . 

1 

LaFloyd  Stillman . 

Cortland . 

307 

2 

Henry  I.  Van  Hoesen . 

Truxton . 

312 

Delaware . 

1 

George  D.  Chamberlin . 

Franklin . 

323 

2 

Ebenezer  R.  Harknesst . 

Delhi . 

326 

Dutchess . 

1 

William  R.  Anderson . 

Washington . 

328 

2 

John  R.  Vandewater . 

New  Hamburgh . 

329 

Erie . 

1 

Christopher  E.  Smitht . 

Lancaster . 

330 

2 

Leslie  W.  Lake . 

Hamburg . 

332 

3 

William  A.  Staffin . 

Room  36, City  and  County 

Hail,  Buffalo . 

334 

Essex . . . 

1 

Frank  B.  Wickes . 

Willsborough . 

339 

2 

Edward  J.  Owen . 

Moriah . 

343 

Franklin . 

1 

James  M.  Wardnert . 

Rainbow . 

345 

2 

William  G.  Cushman . 

Fort  Covington . 

346 

Fulton . 

Joseph  B.  Thynet . 

Johnstown . 

348 

Genesee . 

William  J.  Barr . 

Elba . 

351 

Greene . 

1 

Elbert  R.  Parsons . 

Hunter . 

352 

2 

Newton  Sweet . 

New  Baltimore . 

354 

Hamilton . 

Daniel  Cochrant . 

Wells . 

355 

Herkimer . 

1 

Samuel  H.  Newberry . 

Newport . 

356 

2 

Harrington  P.  Whitneyt . 

Ilion . 

358 

Jefferson . 

1 

S.  Whitford  Maxson . 

Adams  Centre . 

361 

2 

Truman  C.  Gray . 

Antwerp . 

363 

3 

Charles  E.  Whitney . 

Cape  Vincent . 

366 

Kings . 

Andrew  G.  Cropsey . 

Box  23,  Bath  Beach . 

368 

Lewis . 

1 

Willis  Maine . 

Port  Leyden . 

372 

2 

Bobert  W.  Jouest . 

Lowville . 

384 

Livingston . 

1 

R.  Austin  Kiieeland,  Jrt . 

Geneseo  . 

389 

2 

Austin  B.  Dunn . 

Ossian . 

392 

Madison  . . 

1 

Rollin  C.  Francis . 

Georgetown . 

394 

2 

Daniel  Keating . 

Chittenango  Falls . 

396 

Monroe . 

1 

D.  Edgar  Par.«;ons . 

Pittsford . 

398 

2 

Jeremiah  Smitht . 

Box  200,  Rochester . 

399 

Montgomery . 

Henry  K.  Salisbury! . 

Amsterdam . 

401 

Niagara . 

1 

Chauncey  G.  Richards! . 

Lock  port . 

403 

2 

Robert  G.  Woods . 

West  Somerset . 

405 

Oneida . 

1 

William  D.  Lewis . 

Washington  IMills  .... 

406 

2 

Fred  E.  Pavne . 

Oriskany  Falls . 

409 

3 

Everett  E.  Edgerton! . 

Camden . 

414 

4 

William  B.  Graves . 

Taberg . 

417 

t  Rct'lected. 

tPage  of  report  of  commissioners  whose  terms  expired  December  31, 1887. 
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COUNTIES. 

W 

cc 

S 

Names. 

Post-offices. 

Page  of 

Report,  t 

Onondaga . 

1 

Dudley  D.  N.  Marvin . 

Baldwinsville . 

419 

2 

Ezra  B.  Knappt . 

Skaneateles . 

420 

3 

Henry  D.  Nottingham  t . 

Manlius . 

422 

Ontario . 

1 

LeOrand  L.  Morse . 

Victor . 

424 

2 

Albert  C.  Aldridget . 

Victor . 

432 

Orange  . 

1 

David  A.  Morrisont.. . 

Montgomery . 

438 

2 

Ira  L.  Caset . 

Middletown . 

441 

Orleans . 

Charles  W.  Smithi . 

Kendall . 

445 

Oswego . 

1 

William  A.  Baldwin . . 

Volney . 

447 

2 

,  Tracy  D.  Blye . 

Central  Square . 

458 

3 

Ida  L.  Oriffin . 

Mexico. .  .r . 

459 

Otsego . 

1 

Theodore  L.  Groutt . 

East  Springfield . 

461 

2 

Elihu  R.  Gregory . 

Edmeston . 

462 

Putnam . 

James  E.  Towner . 

Towners . 

465 

Queens . 

1 

Seth  S.  Surdam . 

Ovster  Bav . 

469 

2 

James  B.  Curley t . 

Hempstead . 

472 

Rensselaer . 

1 

Thomas  H.  Betts . 

Cropsey  ville . 

474 

2 

Lewis  N.  S.  Millert . 

East  Schodack . 

485 

Richmond, . 

John  J.  Kenney . . . 

New  Brighton . 

489 

Rockland . 

George  E.  Knapp . 

Haverstraw . 

491 

St.  Lawrence . 

1 

Thompson  B.  Mackey . 

Gouverneur . . 

495 

2 

John  A.  Haigt.  . . . 

Madrid . 

497 

3 

Frederick  R.  Smith . 

Norwood . 

500 

Saratoga . 

1 

James  F.  McCormickt . 

Ballston  Centre . 

501 

2 

William  N.  Harris . 

Gansevoort . 

502 

Schenectady . 

John  C.  Weast . 

Rotterdam . 

606 

Schoharie . 

1 

James  K.  Alverson . 

Middieburgh . 

612 

2 

Jacob  H.  Mannt . 

West  Fulton . 

614 

Schuyler . 

Henry  S.  Howard,  Jr.t . 

Watkins . 

517 

Seneca . 

Francis  S.  Godfrey . 

Junius . 

522 

Steuben . 

1 

Albert  W.  Fenton . 

Howard . 

526 

2 

Howard  B.  Harrison . 

Borden . 

529 

Suffolk . 

1 

Charles  H.  Howell . 

Riverhead  . 

631 

2 

William  B.  Codling . 

Northport . 

634 

Sullivan . 

1 

Whlliam  Westfallt . 

Wurtsboro . 

636 

2 

Harrison  W.  Davis . 

Liberty . 

639 

Tioga . 

Leon  0.  Wiswell . 

Nichols . 

641 

Tompkins . 

1 

Charles  Van  Marter . 

Newfield . 

542 

2 

Frank  W.  Knapp* . 

Etna . 

545 

Ulster . 

1 

John  J.  Moran . 

Box  243.  Kingston . 

648 

2 

George  Terwilliger . 

High  Falls . 

650 

3 

Edward  C.  Douglass . /. . 

Napanock  . 

651 

Warren . 

J.  Freeman  Wells . 

Adirondack . 

653 

Washington . 

1 

Joseph  W.  Barburt . 

Greenwich . 

655 

2 

William  H.  Cookt . 

Hampton . 

658 

Wayne . 

1 

Everett  O’Neill . 

Savannah . 

662 

2 

Mark  C.  Finlevt . 

Palmvra . 

■  668 

Westchester . 

1 

Jared  Sandfordt . 

Mount  Vernon . 

671 

2 

.Ta.mfis  B.  Tjockwoodt . 

White  Plains . 

581 

3 

Timothy  C.  Adams . 

Bedford  Station . 

585 

Wyoming . 

1 

C.  Herbert  Fostert . 

Warsaw . 

689 

2 

M.  Jean  Wilson . 

Bliss . 

691 

Yates . 

James  A.  Thayert . 

Penn  Yan . 

594 

t  Reflected.  *  Elected  in  1886. 

tPage  of  report  of  commissioners  whose  terms  expired  December  31, 1887. 
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2.  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK  JANUARY  1,  1888. 

The  districts,  as  organized  in  the  different  counties  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1888,  are  as  follows: 

Albany  County. 

First  District. —  Towns  of  Bethlehem,  Coeymans,  New  Scotland. 

Second  District. —  Towns  of  Berne,  Eensselaerville,  Westerlo. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Knox,  Cuilderland,  Watervliet. 

The  city  of  Albany  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Cohoes  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Allegany  County.  , 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Allen,  Almond,  Angelica,  Belfast,  Birdspll, 
Burns,  Canadea,  Centerville,  Granger,  Grove,  Hume,  New  Hudson, 
Rushford,  West  Almond. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Alfred,  Alma,  Amity,  Andover,  Bolivar, 
Clarksville,  Cuba,  Friendship,  Genesee,  Independence,  Scio,  Ward, 
Wells ville.  Willing,  Wirt. 

Broome  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Chenango,  Colesville,  Conklin,  Kirkwood, 
Fenton,  Stanford,  Windsor. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Barker,  Binghamton,  Lisle,  Maine, 
Nanticoke,  Triangle,  Union,  Vestal. 

The  city  of  Binghamton  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Cattaraugus  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Allegany,  Ashford,  EllicottviQe,  Farmers- 
ville,  Franklinville,  Freedom,  Hinsdale,  Humphrey,  Ischua,  Lyndon, 
Machias,  Glean,  Portville,  Yorkshire. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Carrolton,  Coldspring,  Conewango, 
Dayton,  East  Otto,  Great  Valley,  Leon,  Little  Valley,  Mansfield,  Napoh, 
New  Albion,  Otto,  Perrysburgh,  Persia,  Randolph,'  Red  House,  Sala¬ 
manca,  South  Valley. 

Cayuga  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Brutus,  Cato,  Conquest,  Ira,  Mentz,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Sennett,  Sterling,  Throop  Victory. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Aurelius,  Fleming,  Genoa,  Ledyard, 
Locke,  Moravia,  Niles,  Owasco,  Scipio,  Sempronius,  Summer  Hill, 
Springport,  Venice. 

The  city  of  Auburn  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 
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Chautauqua  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Busti,  Chautauqua,  Clymer,  French  Creek, 
Harmony,  Mina,  Sherman. 

Second  District.  —  Towms  of  Arkwright,  Hanover,  Pomfret,  Portland, 
Ripley,  Sheridan,  Villenova,  Westfield. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Carroll,  Charlotte,  Cherry  Creek,  Ellery, 
Ellicott,  Ellington,  Gerry,  Kiantone,  Poland,  Stockton. 

The  city  of  Dunkirk  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Jamestown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Chemuno  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

The  city  of  Elmira  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Chenango  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Columbus,  Lincklaen,  New  Berlin,  North 
Norwich,  Norwich,  Otselic,  Pharsalia,  Pitcher,  Plymouth,  Sherburne, 
Smyrna. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Afton,  Bainbridge,  Coventry,  Greene, 
German,  Guilford,  McDonough,  Oxford,  Preston,  Smithville. 

Clinton  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Ausable,  Black  Brook,  Dannemora,  Peru, 
Plattsburgh,  Saranac,  Schuyler  Falls. 

Second  District.  — Towns  of  Altona,  Beekmantown,  Champlain,  Chazy, 
Clinton,  Ellenburg,  Mooers. 

Columbia  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Ancram,  Claverack,  Clermont,  Copake, 
Gallatin,  Germantown,  Greenport,  Livingston,  Taghkanick. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Austerlitz,  Canaan,  Chatham,  Ghent, 
Hillsdale,  Kinderhook,  New  Lebanon,  Stockport,  Stuyvesant. 

The  city  of  Hudson  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Cortland  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Cincinnatus,  Cortlandville,  Freetown, 
Harford,  Lapeer,  Marathon,  Virgil,  Willett. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Cuyler,  Homer,  Preble,  Scott,  Solon, 
Taylor,  Truxton. 

Delaware  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Colchester,  Deposit,  Franklin,  Hamden, 
Hancock,  Mason ville,  Sidney,  Tompkins,  Walton. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Andes,  Bovina,  Davenport,  Delhi, 
Harpersfield,  Kortright,  Meredith,  IVLddletown,  Roxbury,  Stamford. 
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Dutchess  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Amenia,  Beekman,  Dover,  East  Fishkill, 
Fishkill,  LaGrange,  Northeast,  Pawling,  Pine  Plains,  Stamford,  Union 
Vale,  "Wappinger,  Washington. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Clinton,  Hyde  Park,  Milan,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Poughkeepsie,  Bedhood,  Bhineheck. 

The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Erie  County.  ’ 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Alden,  Amherst,  Cheektowaga,  Clarence, 
Grand  Island,  Dancaster,  Newstead,  Tonawanda. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Aurora,  East  Hamburg,  Eden,  Elma, 
Evans,  Hamburg,  Marilla,  Wales,  West  Seneca. 

Third  District. — Towns  of  Boston,  Brant,  Golden,  Concord,  Collins, 
Holland,  North  Collins,  Sardinia. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Essex  County. 

First  District. — Towns  of  Chesterfield,  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  Jay, 
Keene,  Lewis,  North  Elba,  St.  Armand,  Willsborough,  Wilmington. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Crown  Point,  Minerva,  Moriah,  New¬ 
comb,  North  Hudson,  Schroon,  Ticonderoga,  Westport. 

•Franklin  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Belmont,  Brighton,  Burke,  Chateaugay, 
Duane,  Franklin,  Harrietstown,  Malone. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Bangor,  Bombay,  Brandon,  Constable, 
Dickinson,  Fort  Covington,  Moira,  Waverly,  Westville. 

Fulton  County. 

Comj^rises  a  single  district. 

Genesee  County. 

ComiDrises  a  single  district. 

Greene  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Athens,  Cairo,  Catskill,  Halcott,  Hunter, 
Jewett,  Lexington. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Ashland,  Coxsackie,  Durham,  Greenville, 
New  Baltimore,  Pratts ville,  Winanam. 

Hamilton  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 
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Herkimee  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer,  Little  Falls,  Manlieiin, 
Newport,  Norway,  Ohio,  Russia,  Salisbury,  Wilmurt. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Columbia,  Danube,  Frankfort,  German 
Flats,  Litchfield,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Warren,  Winfield. 

Jefferson  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Adams,  Brown ville,  Ellisburgh,  Henderson, 
Hounsfield,  Lorraine,  Rodman,  Worth. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Antwerp,  Champion,  Le  Ray,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Rutland,  Watertown,  Wilna. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Alexandria,  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  Lyme, 
Orleans,  Pamelia,  Theresa. 

The  city  of  Watertown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Kings  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district,  excluding  Brooklyn. 

>The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Lewis  County. 

First  District.  — -  Towns  of  Greig,  High  Market,  Lewis,  Leyden, 
Lyonsdale,  Martinsburgh,  Osceola,  Turin,  West  Turin. 

Second  District.  — -  Towns  of  Croghan,  Denmark,  Diana,  Harrisburgh, 
Lowville,  Montague,  New  Bremen,  Pinckney,  Watson. 

Livingston  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Avon,  Caledonia,  Conesus,  Geneseo, 
Groveland,  Leicester,  Lima,  Livonia,  York. 

Second  District. — ^  Towns  of  Mount  Morris,  North  Dansville,  Nunda, 
Ossian,  Portage,  Sparta,  Springwater,  West  Sparta. 

jVIadison  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Brookfield,  De  Ruyter,  Eaton,  Georgetown, 
Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Madison,  Nelson. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Cazenovia,  Fenner,  Lenox,  Smithfield, 
Stockbridge,  Sullivan. 

Monroe  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Brighton,  Henrietta,  Irondequoit,  Mendon, 
Penfield,  Perrinton,  Pittsford,  Rush,  Webster. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Clarkson,  Chili,  Gates,  Greece,  Hamlin, 
Ogden,  Parma,  Riga,  Sweden,  Wheatland. 

The  city  of  Rochester  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 
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Montgomery  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

New  York. 

New^York  city  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Niagara  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Cambria,  Lockport,  Pendleton,  Poyalton, 
Wheatfield. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Hartland,  Lewiston,  Newfane,  Niagara, 
Porter,  Somerset,  Wilson. 

The  city  of  Lockport  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Oneida  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Deerfield,  Floyd,  Marcy,  New  Hartford, 
Whitestown. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Augusta,  Bridgewater,  Kirkland, 
Marshall,  Paris,  Sangerfield,  Vernon,  Westmoreland, 

Third  Districts — Towns  of  Camden,  Florence,  Verona,  Vienna. 

Fourth  District.  —  Towns  of  Annsville,  Ava,  Booneville,  Forestport, 
Lee,  Remsen,  Steuben,  Trenton,  Western.  * 

The  city  of  Utica  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Rome  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

Onondaga  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Camillus,  Clay,  Elbridge,  Lysander,  Salina, 
Van  Buren. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Geddes,  Marcellus,  Onondaga,  Otisco, 
Skaneateles,  Spafiord,  Tully. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Cicero,  De  Witt,  Fabius,  Lafayette, 
Manlius,  Pompey. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

Ontario  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Farmington,  Geneva,  Gorham,  Hopewell, 
Manchester,  Phelps,  Seneca. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Bristol,  Canadice,  Canandaigua,  East 
Bloomfield,  Naples,  Richmond,  South  Bristol,  Victor,  West  Bloomfield. 

Orange  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Highlands, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Newburgh,  New  Windsor. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Chester,  Crawford,  Deerpark,  Goshen, 
Greenville,  Hamptonburgh,  Minisink,  Mount  Hope,  Wallkill,  Warwick, 
Wawayanda. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 
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Orleans  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Oswego  County. 

First  District.  —  Towms  of  Granby,  Hannibal,  New  Haven,  Oswego, 
Scriba,  Volney. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Amboy,  Constantia,  Hastings,  Palermo, 
Parish,  Scliroeppel,  West  Monroe. 

Third  District.  — •  Towns  of  Albion,  Boylston,  Mexico,  Orwell,  Bed- 
field,  Bicliland,  Sandy  Creek,  Williamstown. 

The  city  of  Oswego  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Otsego  County. 

First  District.  — Towns  of  Cherry  Valley,  Decatur,  Exeter,  Maryland, 
Middlefield,  Otsego,  Plainfield,  Bichfield,  Boseboom,  Springfield, West- 
ford,  Worcester. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Burlington,  Butternuts,  Edmeston, 
Hartwick,  Laurens,  Milford,  Morris,  New  Lisbon,  Oneonta,  Otego, 
Pittsfield,  Unadilla. 

Putnam  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Queens  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Flushing,  North  Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay. 

Second  District.  — Towns  of  Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Newtown. 

The  city  of  Long  Island  City  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Bensselaer  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Brunswick,  Grafton,  Hoosick,  Lansing- 
burgh,  Petersburgh,  Pittstown,  Schaghticoke. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Berlin,  East  Greenbush,  Greenbush, 
Nassau,  North  Greenbush,  Poestenkill,  Sandlake,  Schodack,  Stephen- 
town. 

The  city  of  Troy  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Bichmond  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Bockland  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  DeKalb,  De  Peyster,  Fine,  Fowler, 
Gouverneur,  Hammond,  Macomb,  Morristown,  Oswegatchie,  Pitcairn, 
Bossie. 
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Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Canton,  Clare,  Clifton,  Colton,  Edwards, 
Hermon,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Norfolk,  Pierrepont,  Eussell,  Waddington. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Brasher,  Hopkinton,  Lawrence,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Massena,  Parishville,  Potsdam,  Stockholm. 

The  city  of  Ogdensburg  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

'Saratoga  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Ballston,  Charlton,  Clifton  Park,  Galway, 
Half  moon,  Malta,  Milton,  Providence,  Stillwater,  Waterford. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Corinth,  Day,  Edinburgh,  Greenfield, 
Hadley,  Moreau,  Northumberland,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  Springs,  Wilton. 

Schenectady  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

The  city  of  Schenectady  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Schoharie  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Broome,  Blenheim,  Conesville,  Esperance, 
Gilboa,  Middleburgh,  Schoharie,  Wright. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Carlisle,  Cobleskill,  Fulton,  Jefferson, 
Bichmondville,  Seward,  Sharon,  Summit. 

Schuyler  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Seneca  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Steuben  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Avoca,  Bath,  Bradford,  Campbell,  Cohoc- 
ton,  Dansville,  Fremont,  Howard,  Prattsburgh,  Pultney,  Thurston, 
Urbana,  Wayland,  Wayne,  Wheeler. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Addison,  Cameron,  Canisteo,  Caton, 
Corning,  Erwin,  Greenwood,  Hartsville,  Hornby,  Hornellsville,  Lindley, 
Bathboneville,  Troupsburgh,  Tuscarora,  West  Union,  WoodhuU. 

Suffolk  County. 

First  District.  —  Towms  of  Easthampton,  Biverhead,  Southampton, 
Southold,  Shelter  Island. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Babylon,  Brookhaven,  Huntington, 
Islip,  Smithtown. 

Sullivan  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Bethel,  Cohocton,  Delaware,  Forestburgh, 
Highland,  Lumberland,  Mamakating,  Thompson,  Tusten. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Callicoon,  Fallsburgh,  Fremont,  Liberty, 
Never  sink,  Kockland. 
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Tioga  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Tompkins  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Danby,  Enfield,  Ithaca,  Newfield,  Ulysses. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Caroline,  Dryden,  Groton,  Lansing. 

Ulster  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Hurley,  Kingston,  Kingston  city,  Sauger- 
ties,  Ulster. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Esopus,  Gardner,  Lloyd,  Marbletown, 
Marlborough,  New  Paltz,  Plattekill,  Rosendale,  Shawangunk. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Denning,  Hardenburgh,  Olive,  Rochester, 
Shandaken,  Wawarsing,  Woodstock. 

Warren  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

Washington  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Argyle,  Cambridge,  Easton,  Fort  Edward, 
Greenwich,  Jackson,  Salem,  MTiite  Creek. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Dresden,  Fort  Ann,  Granville,  Hampton, 
Hartford,  Hebron,  Kingsbury,  Putnam,  Whitehall. 

Wayne  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Butler,  Galen,  Huron,  Lyons,  Rose, 
Savannah,  Sodus,  Wolcott. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Ai’cadia,  Macedon,  Marion,  Ontario, 
Palmyra,  Walworth,  Williamson. 

Westchester  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  East  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  New  Rochelle, 
Pelham,  Rye,  Scarsdale,  Westchester. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Greenburgh,  Harrison,  Mount  Pleasant, 
North  Castle,  Ossining,  MTiite  Plains. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Bedford,  Cortlandt,  Lewisboro,  New 
Castle,  North  Salem,  Poundridge,  Somers,  Yorktown. 

Wyoming  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Attica,  Bennington,  Covington,  Middle- 
bury,  Orangeville,  Perry,  Sheldon,  Warsaw. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Arcade,  Castile,  Eagle,  Genesee  Falls, 
Gainesville,  Java,  Pike,  Wethersfield. 

Yates  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district. 
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3.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 


WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  November  2,  1887. 

To  . 


Sir.  —  You  will  please  submit  to  this  Department,  by  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  a  written  report,  portraying  the  condition  of  the  schools 
under  your  supervision;  stating  what  has  been  done  during  the  year 
in  the  line  of  advancement,  and. suggesting  what,  in  your  opinion,  may 
further  be  done  in  that  direction,  with  advantage. 

Please  write  on  but  one  side  of  legal  cap  paper,  so  that  your  manu¬ 
script  may  go  to  the  printer  without  copying. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintendent. 
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4.  WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS.* 


ALBANY  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

John  J.  Call  an  an,  School  Commissioner, 

In  General. 

No  chaiige  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  districts  or  teachers  since 
the  date  of  my  last  report.  This  commissioner  district,  which  embraces 
the  towns  of  Bethlehem,  Coeymans  and  New  Scotland,  contains  forty- 
seven  school  districts,  forty-four  lying  wholly  within  this  district, 
three  being  joint,  with  school-houses  in  Greene  county.  Number  of 
teachers,  forty-seven. 

From  abstracts  of  trustees’  reports  of  this  district,  I  have  collected 
the  following : 

Number  of  school  inhabitants .  3,103 

Number  who  attended  school  during  some  portion  of  the 

year .  2,069 

Average  daily  attendance .  1,021 

Average  time  of  school,  nearly . ? . 38  weeks. 


No  mention  is  made  of  pupils,  in  the  first  item,  who  attended  the 
schools  of  Albany. 

The  average  attendance  shows  a  small  increase  over  the  previous 
year;  still  there  is  need  of  much  improvement  in  this  direction,  as  is 
proven  by  the  want  of  learning  all  about  us. 

Compulsory  Education. 

Irregular  attendance  still  gives  us  much  trouble  and  restricts  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  work  that  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
schools.  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  parents  to 
send  with  a  greater  degree  of  regularity,  but  while  children  are  made 
home-helps,  or  it  is  inconvenient  for  parents  to  get  them  to  the 
schools,  this  result  will  not  probably  be  reached  short  of  compulsion. 

The  public  free  school  system  was  established  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  those  classes  who  now  refuse  its  advantages;  so  let 
compulsory  maintenance  of  the  schools  —  in  charge  of  amply  compe- 

•  *Note.  —  In  order  to  economize  space  in  this  volume,  to  be  devoted  to  important  mat¬ 
ters  which  have  not  heretofore  been  included  as  a  portion  of  the  annual  report,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  omit  from  commissioners’  written  reports,  the  customary 
formal  introductions  and  conclusions,  and  in  some  instances  other  matters  not  directly 
relating  t<>  tho  needs  or  condition  of  the  schools. 
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tent  teachers  —  and  compulsory  attendance  on  them  go  side  by  side. 
The  Compulsory  Education  Act  ”  never  having  been  put  in  operation 
here,  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  its  efficacy.  Officers  should  be 
appointed  and  made  responsible  for  its  thorough  enforcement,  or, 
if  a  better  law  can  be  constructed,  let  it  be  done;  its  need  is 
imperative. 

School-Houses. 

No  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  but  many 
repairs  have  been  made.  Several  districts  have  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  their  school-rooms,  and  in  a  few  districts  the  school-houses  are 
worn  out.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  districts  are  not  always 
foremost  in  maintaining  good  schools.  Many  of  the  educational 
requirements  that  we  are  trying  to  supply  would  not  exist  if  that  class 
who  by  indifference  or  active  opposition  to  the  cause  of  education 
should  join  the  educational  element  in  its  efforts  toward  uplifting  the 
schools. 

That  class  of  people  which  believes  an  inclosure  a  good  enough  place 
in  which  children  shall  spend  six  hours  a  day,  in  charge  of  a  school- 
keeper,  instead  of  a  teacher,  with  few  or  no  school-room  helps,  with 
outbuildings  in  shameful  condition;  that  class  which  allows  that  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  is  sufficient, 
and  admits  not  that  the  development  of  the  moral  sense,  conscience, 
obedience  and  a  true  sense  of  the  rights  of  others  is  essential,  regard¬ 
ing  the  schools  not  as  its  foremost  interest,  but  as  an  appendage,  an 
incumbrance  —  until  this  class  loses  its  infiuence  in  the  management 
of  school  affairs  not  many  of  the  vexing  questions  of  proper  popular 
education  will  be  solved. 

The  moral  and  educational  force  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school- 
houses,  school-rooms  and  school-grounds,  and,  that  associations 
with  beauty  and  order,  tend  to  establish  young  minds  in  purity  of 
thought  and  desire,  seem  to  have  been  disregarded  in  many  districts. 
One  striking  characteristic  of  a  few  trustees  is  their  willingness  to 
decide  on  matters  pertaining  to  repairs  and  arrangement  of  school- 
houses,  hiring  of  teachers,  etc.,  without  consultation  or  investigation, 
experience  or  observation.  In  private  matters  of  far  less  importance, 
they  would  not  proceed  without  first  getting  competent  advice. 

Weak  Districts  Should  be  Strengthened. 

While  feeble  districts  have  been  helped  by  the  improved  plan  of 
apportioning  the  public  moneys,  still  it  is  clearly  "unjust  that  strong 
districts  should  have  the  services  of  teachers  worth  fourteen  dollars 
per  week,  while  small  and  weak  districts  have  the  services  of  teachers 
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worth  seven  dollars,  and  in  the  latter  case,  by  reason  of  difference  in 
property  value,  a  higher  rate  of  local  taxation  is  necessary.  Greater 
uniformity  and  equality  in  sharing  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the 
schools,  to  my  mind,  would  much  improve  our  general  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Would  not  the  township  system  remove  some  of  these  difficulties? 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Public  examinations  of  a^Dplicants  for  teachers’  certificates  for  this 
part  of  the  present  school  year  were  held  before  the  questions  sent  out 
from  the  Department  were  received.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  uniform 
plan,  as  described  in  your  last  report,  believing  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  competent,  working  class  of  teachers.  A  uniform  examination  for 
ascertaining  the  learning  of  applicants,  the  commissioners  holding 
any  additional  examination  which  they  may  desire,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  moral  qualities  or  practical  capabilities  of  candidates,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  reject  candidates  for  any  cause  they  may 
think  sufficient,”  is,  I  believe,  the  best  plan  as  yet  projected. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  district  teachers’  institute  held  at  Clarksville,  in  June,  demon¬ 
strated  the  superiority  of  the  district  over  the  county  institute.  With 
a  smaller  number  of  teachers,  the  exercises  were  more  like  teaching, 
more  like  training,  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 
Professor  Sanford  conducted  the  institute  in  his  usually  able  manner, 
assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  principal  of 
the  Normal  school  at  Cortland.  Several  teachers  took  very  creditable 
parts  before  the  institute.  The  attendance  was  nearly  perfect.  The 
district  institute  comes  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants,  making  its  usefulness  more  widely  understood. 

Public  Interest. 

The  interest  of  the  general  j^ublic  in  education  grows  as  its  knowledge 
of  the  public  school  system  and  its  operation  increases.  The  district 
institute,  the  free  distribution  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  to  each  school 
district  will  make  this  knowledge  more  accessible  to  the  public. 

Normal  Work. 

The  principal  work  of  normal  schools  should  be  to  give  their  pupils 
special  professional  training  for  practical  teaching,  and  this  training 
should  be  given  to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  the  learning  and  moral  qualifi¬ 
cations,  but  lack  devotion  to  and  ability  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
which  they  pretend  to  do. 
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Something  to  Condemn,  Something  to  Praise. 

There  is  much  to  condemn  in  the  condition  of  our  school  affairs  in 
this,  the  capital  county,  and  within  sight  of  the  capitol  of  the  Empire 
State.  There  is  also  much  to  praise  and  commend.  There  are  many 
who  have  the  good  of  the  children  nearest  their  hearts  and  give 
cheerfully  of  time  and  means  for  the  abolition  of  ignorance.  There 
are  many  teachers  who  are  working  earnestly  and  with  as  much 
success  as  possible  under  discouraging  conditions.  We  expect  much 
improvement  to  result  from  the  school  laws  passed  last  winter,  and 
that  other  much  needed  laws  will  soon  be  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  by 
all  means  that  a  larger  percentage  of  our  youth  will  be  placed  beyond 
the  helplessness  of  ignorance. 

I  am  thankful  to  report  that  the  decision  of  the  electors  of  this 
commissioner  district  was  against  a  change  of  commissioner  for  the 
next  term. 

Callanan’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


AEBA^^Y  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Charles  De  La  Mater,  School  Commissioner. 

Introduction. 

There  are  fifty-seven  school  districts  in  this  commissioner  district, 
employing  one  teacher  each.  As  a  general  statement  these  schools  are 
slowly  improving,  but  many  of  them  are  far  from  good  schools  yet. 
Our  village  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  in  charge  of  competent  teachers, 
and  are  accomplishing  good  results.  But  the  small  rural  districts, 
which  are  largely  in  the  majority,  are  very  much  neglected.  The  school 
houses  and  out-buildings  in  these  districts  are  generally  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition,  teachers  are  changed  nearly  every  term,  the  principal 
object  seeming  to  be  to  employ  the  teacher  that  will  work  for  the 
least  wages.  In  some  cases  I  have  examined  as  many  as  three  differ¬ 
ent  would-be  teachers  sent  by  trustees  of  these  districts,  before  finding 
one  capable  of  teaching  any  school. 

The  Township  System. 

How  to  remedy  these  difficulties  in  this  class  of  schools  seems  to  be 
a  perplexing  question.  If  the  office  of  trustee  were  abolished  alto¬ 
gether,  and  his  present  duties  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  town  board  of 
education,  I  believe  it  would  go  a  long  wav  toward  solving*  the  problem. 
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In  General. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  very  small  in  point  of  numbers,  and  I  have 
observed  that  many  pupils  leave  the  district  school  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  than  formerly,  either  to  remain  at  home  or  to  attend  school 
beyond  the  bounds  of  theii’  own  district. 

About  one  half  of  my  schools  are  well  supplied  with  blackboards 
and  a  limited  supply  of  other  school  apparatus,  while  in  the  other  half 
the  teachers  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages  for  want  of 
proper  and  necessary  school  apparatus,  and  this  half  are  the  ones  that 
need  the  most  help. 

There  has  been  but  one  new  school-house  built  in  my  district  during 
the  year,  while  a  few  others  have  made  extensive  repairs  and  added 
new  and  improved  furniture. 

I  have  made  ninety-five  official  visits,  and  have  examined  and 
licensed  sixty-four  teachers  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  teachers  who  have  had  a  course  of  instruction  in  our 
Normal  schools  compares  very  favorably  vdth  tliat  of  other  teachers; 
the  Normal  training  gives  the  beginner  a  decided  advantage.  Those 
contemplating  teaching  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  work.  A  teacher  should  not  only  know  what  to 
teach,  but  how  to  teach.  Scholarship  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Purely 
educational  journals  have  not  been  taken  by  a  majority  of  our  teachers. 
Every  year,  however,  increases  the  number,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  as  essential  that  they  read 
an  educational  paper  as  for  the  farmer,  physician  or  lawyer  to  have 
and  read  their  journals. 

The  Institute. 

We  have  this  year  had  our  first  experience  with  district  institutes 
in  this  county.  I  think  much  better  results  have  been  obtained,  from 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  been  required  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  work,  thereby  becoming  more  personally  interested.  Our  institute 
held  in  June  at  Medusa  was  very  successful.  The  instruction  given 
by  Conductors  Barnes  and  Larkins  was  of  a  high  order.  The  exercises 
conducted  bv  Prof.  Gee.  A.  Conklin,  of  South  Westerlo,  were  exceed- 
ingly  practical  and  of  great  value  to  all  teachers. 

Recent  Legislation. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  in  and  additions  to  the  school  laws  of 
the  State  we  all  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for,  notably  the  act  in 
relation  to  out-houses.  While  much  has  already  been  accomplished, 
much  can  yet  be  done  by  united  effort 
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The  manner  of  employing  teachers  and  conducting  school  finances, 
elsewhere  spoken  of  in  this  report,  is  a  subject  that  to  my  mind  needs 
immediate  attention. 

Medusa,  N.  Y, 


ALBAIST  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 

George  McDonald,  School  Commissioner* 

Statistical. 

The  third  commissioner  district  of  Albany  county  comprises  three 
towns,  in  which  there  are  fifty-four  school  districts,  employing  about 
ninety-three  teachers.  Five  of  the  fifty-four  districts  are  joint,  two  of 
them  having  school-houses  in  other  counties.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  Watervliet  is  7,760;  Guilderland,  1,034;  Knox,  453; 
making  a  total  of  9,247. 

Official  Visits. 

I  have  made  during  the  year  seventy-one  official  visits.  I  have 
found  generally  the  schools  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition, 

and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  teachers  are  striving  to  do  better 

• 

work,  and  to  place  their  schools  in  the  front  rank.  In  the  villages 
the  teachers  especially  are  zealous  and  earnest,  and  as  a  consequence 
their  schools  are  worthy  of  praise  ;'^but  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
teacher  is  changed  so  often,  it  matters  little  how  efficient  he  may  be, 
there  is  little  chance  for  encouragement,  for  hardly  is  the  school  in 
good  working  order,  before  the  term  closes  and  another  teacher  is 
engaged,  which  very  often  subjects  the  school  to  an  entire  change  of 
management.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  trustees  employ 
teachers  for  longer  periods  of  time,  thereby  securing  for  the  schools  a 
more  permanent  system,  instead  of  ever  changing  from  one  method  to 
another. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  I  can  report  in  good  condition,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  In  school  district  No.  7,  town  of  Watervliet,  the  school- 
house  has  been  practically  rebuilt  and  refurnished,  making  it  a  pleasant 
and  commodious  edifice.  District  No.  10,  town  of  Watervliet,  has  also 
repaired  its  school-house  to  quite  an  extent.  There  are  two  districts 
in  the  town  of  Knox  which  have  miserable  buildings,  but  the  intentions 
are  to  thoroughly  repair  or  rebuild. 
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The  last  institute  in  this  district  was  held  at  Altainont,  commencing 
June  6,  1887,  Dr.  John  H.  French,  conductor.  I  consider  the  plan  of 
holding  single  institutes  a  step  in  advance.  There  being  fewer  in 
attendance,  all  have  a  chance  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  a  great  deal  is  learned  of  different  methods  from  one  another.  In 
a  word,  it  makes  the  session  more  like  a  school,  and  all  become  learners. 
Discussions  are  entered  into  more  freely  by  the  teachers,  the  folly  of 
using  old  and  threadbare  methods  and  the  benefits  arising  from 
adopting  the  new,  are  well  demonstrated,  and  all  return  to  the  school¬ 
room  with  renewed  vigor  and  energy  for  their  duties.  At  the  institute 
held  at  Altamont,  several  of  the  teachers  of  my  district  took  part  in 
the  exercises  and  did  themselves  credit.  I  wish  to  heartily  thank  all 
those  who  assisted  and  gave  their  exertions  for  the  success  of  the 
institute. 

Libraries. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  libraries.  In  this  age  of  books,  in 
which  a  library  may  be  sustained  with  comparatively  small  cost,  every 
district  should  look  well  to  this  point.  Each  school  should  have  a 
carefully  selected  library,  that  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  form  habits  for  reading  good  books, 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  future  usefulness.  The  good  effects  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  especially  in  the  country  districts,’ where 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject. 

West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


'  ALLEGAINT  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

George  E.  Ferguson,  School  Gommif^fdoner. 

General  Observations. 

This  district  comprises  the  fourteen  northern  towns  of  Allegany 
county.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  schools  subject  to  my 
visitation.  There  are  two  academies  in  the  district,  one,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  at  Houghton,  on  the 
Genesee  river,  and  the  other  at  Angelica.  The  latter  had  charge  of 
two  teachers’  classes  during  the  year. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  official 
visits,  visiting  four  schools  three  times,  one  hundred  twice,  twenty- 
four  once,  and  the  balance  not  at  all.  There  have  been  two  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  different  persons  teaching  in  the  district  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  six  were  normal  graduates,  nine  had  first  grade,  forty- 
two  second  grade,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  third  grade 
certificates.  Twenty-one  had  testimonials  indorsed.  More  teachers 
began  teaching  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  year  since  I  began 
the  work. 

The  school  buildings  are  growing  better  each  year.  During  the 
past  year  one  has  been  condemned  and  a  new  building  has  taken  its 
place;  if  six  more  should  share  the  same  fate  the  school-houses  in 
this  district  would  be  in  a  very  good  condition. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  I  tried  the  uniform  examinations. 
Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  best  plan  if  the  commissioner  can  have  papers  enough  to  hold 
his  own  examinations. 

I  have  heretofore  indorsed  some  testimonials,  but  the  more 
experience  I  have  in  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
bad  practice.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Regents’  testimonials  are 
too  often  obtained,  it  is  my  experience  that  they  are  little  evidence  of 
fitness  for  teachers’  work. 

The  Institute 

for  this  commissioner’s  district  was  held  at  the  court-house  in  Angelica, 
and  was  a  success.  There  were  present  153  persons  who  were  either 
teaching  or  expected  to  do  so  during  the  year.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  six 
teachers  taught  during  the  institute  week,  some  claiming  that  the  trust¬ 
ees  would  not  allow  them  to  attend,  others  thinking  that  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  The  institute  was  conducted  by  Professor  Stout,  assisted  two 
days  by  Dr.  R,  A.  Waterbury,  of  Geneseo.  Professor  Stout  won  tne 
confidence  of  the  teachers  present  at  the  first  session,  so  they  were 
willing  to  talk  or  ask  questions  without  feeling  afraid  of  being  snubbed. 
Those  teachers  who  have  found  fault  with  previous  institutes  were  weU 
pleased  with  this  one.  ^ 

Hume,  N.  T. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Bascom  P.  Mapes,  School  Gommi.^sioner. 

Introduction. 

The  schools  in  this  district  are  in  a  flourishing  condition;  and  can 
be  made  still  better  by  fixing  some  other  day  besides  Saturday  for 
the  uniform  examinations,  as  a  large  class  of  teachers  keep  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath,  and  will  not  attend  examinations  on  that  day. 

I  have  held  examinations  in  ten  different  places  in  the  district,  both 
spring  and  fall;  and,  as  a  result  of  those  examinations,  have  granted 
thirteen  first  grade,  ninety  second  grade,  including  eighteen  testimo¬ 
nials,  and  134  third  grade  certificates. 

Out-Buildings. 

The  trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  complying  with  the  new  law  in  regard  to 
out-buildings,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  fixing 
and  repairing  school  buildings,  in  the  last  year;  and  I  hope  the  next 
will  show  a  decided  improvement  in  new  school  houses. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

held  in  this  district  under  the  direction  of  Professor  S.  H.  Albro, 
assisted  by  the  teachers  of  the  district,  was  a  decided  success,  and 
fully  siistains  the  Superintendent  in  his  change  from  county  to  district 
institutes.  The  lectures  and  instruction  given  by  Professor  Cassety 
and  Dr.  Palmer  were  instructive  and  entertaining;  and  added  much  to 
the  success  of  the  institute.  A  large  number  of  educational  journals 
are  taken  by  the  teachers  and  are  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  their 
school  work. 

The  Normal  Schools 

are  sending  out  large  numbers  of  first-class  teachers,  and  as  their 
work  is  better  understood,  they  will  be  more  sought  after  as  teachers. 

In  Conclusion, 

I  would  suggest,  as  the  best  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  teachers,  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  a  uniform  examina¬ 
tion  cf  teachers  throughout  the  State;  and  changing  from  the  district 
to  the  township  plan  of  controlling  schools;  and  making  the  taxes  for 
school  purposes  uniform  throughout  the  town,  which  would  enable  the 
country  schools  to  hire  a  better  grade  of  teachers  without  increasing 
their  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Belmont,  N.  Y. 
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BROOME  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

WiXLACE  Thomson  —  School  Commissioner. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  208  official  visits,  but  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  territory  over  which  I  have  to  travel  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  my  visits  are  necessarily  brief  in  order  that  I  may 
make  the  circuit  during  the  time  in  which  the  schools  are  in  session,  as 
very  few  of  our  schools  have  more  than  the  required  twenty-eight 
weeks  of  school.  Teachers  as  a  class  have  been  faithful  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  exhibiting  more  or  less  results  that  are  grat¬ 
ifying,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  school-houses  are  not  very 
comfortable  and  in  many  a  lack  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  and  in 
some  districts  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  among  the  patrons; 
still  I  tell  teachers  that  good  schools,  the  result  of  faithfulness  on 
their  part,  will  in  time  tend  to  correct  this  matter  and  awaken  people 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  better  for  their  schools.  Many  of  our 
schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  steadily  improving. 

They  have  a  flourishing  school  at  Deposit,  and  Windsor,  under  the 
management  of  Professor  R.  L.  Maynard  and  Professor  J.  D.  Bigelow, 
backed  by  a  wide-awake  and  progressive  people,  are  doing  a  fine  work 
for  the  rising  generation  in  that  locality :  these  two  schools  being  the 
only  union  schools  in  this  commissioner  district.  Both  are  adding  to 
their  apparatus  and  library  every  year,  and  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
ready  to  meet  the  conditions  required  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

We  have  three  schools  with  primary  departments  and  higher  depart¬ 
ments,  employing  two  teachers  each,  located  at  Harpersville,  Osborne 
Hollow  and  Port  Crane,  all  of  which  are  fairly  healthy  and  vigorous. 

The  remainder  of  our  schools,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  compare  favorably 
with  rural  district  schools  generally  under  like  circumstances. 

I  find  most  of  the  teachers  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  instructions 
as  to  their  duties.  They  think  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Some  of  them  have  had  no  better  advantages  than  they  could  obtain 
at  a  common  district  school,  wdth  the  annual  visit  to  the  teachers’  insti¬ 
tute,  and  I  sometimes  am  surprised  to  find  young  teachers  succeeding 
so  w'ell  ill  their  schools  when  I  think  of  what  limited  opportunities 
they  have  had  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work.  When  I  have  thus 
found  young  teachers  who  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  qualifications  of 
successful  teachers,  I  have  urged  them  to  attend  the  Normal  schools 
and  secure  those  advantages  in  study  and  drill  which  so  admirably  fit 
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teachers  for  their  profession ;  and  in  the  past  three  years  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  many  of  this  class  as  suitable  candidates 
for  appointment  as  pupils  to  the  Normal  school  at  Cortland,  and  there 
are  many  more  who  expect  to  enter  that  school  within  the  coming  year. 
In  our  best  schools,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  Normal  school 
graduates,  and  wherever  we  find  them  in  our  schools  the  excellent 
results  of  their  work  are  apparent. 

Examinations  and  Licenses. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  115  schools,  employing  128  duly 
licensed  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  in  this  commissioner 
district.  I  have  granted  159  licenses  during  the  past  year,  eighty 
second  grades,  seventy  third  grades  and  nine  of  the  first  grade.  The 
examinations  for  certificates  are  held  twice  each  year,  in  March  and 
in  August,  in  the  different  towns  composing  the  commissioner  district. 
These  examinations  are  written,  and  usually  a  full  day  is  required  to 
complete  them.  Sets  of  printed  questions,  containing  from  ten  to 
twenty  questions  in  each  subject,  are  given  to  each  applicant,  and 
written  answers  required. 

No  second  grade  certificate  is  given  unless  at  least  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  questions  are  correctly  answered. 

A  very  high  standing  and  a  number  of  years  of  successful  teaching 
are  required  of  all  teachers  who  receive  a  first  grade  license,  and  when 
the  schools  have  all  engaged  their  teachers  for  the  term  there  will  be 
found  but  a  very  few  licensed  teachers  who  are  not  employed. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  questions,  and  the  intention 
is  that  the  answers  shall  be  a  fair  test  of  the  applicants’  scholarship. 

In  General. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  built  one  new  school-house  at  East 
Windsor,  and  quite  thoroughly  repaired  several  others. 

In  most  of  these,  new  patent  desks  have  been  placed :  still  there  are 
more  improvements  of  this  kind  to  be  made. 

Applicants  under  eighteen  years  ought  not  to  be  licensed  to  teach; 
even  though  they  are  properly  qualified  in  literary  attainments,  they 
lack  in  judgment  and  discretion. 

Graded  schools  are  turning  out  pupils,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  can  pass  a  good  examination  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  have  had  no  special  training  in  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  such  young  applicants,  and,  while  I  felt 
obliged,  in  some  instances,  to  grant  certificates,  I  have  uniformly 
advised  them  to  postpone  teaching  and  go  through  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction  and  training,  specially  adapted  to  fit  them  for  their 
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work.  I  have  urged  the  teachers,  even  those  v^ho  are  older  and  more 
experienced,  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  latest 
methods,  etc.,  and  have  advised  them  to  take  some  educational  paper 
that  treats  almost  entirely  on  subjects  relating  to  school  matters. 
Most  all  my  teachers  have  done  so. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

for  this  district  was  held  at  Windsor.  It  began  on  March  21,  1887, 
and  continued  five  days.  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford  was  present 
during  the  whole  session,  conducted  the  institute,,  and  gave  such 
instruction  as  met  the  wants  of  rural,  as  well  as  the  village  schools. 
Professor  Sanford  was  ably  assisted  by  Professor  J.  D.  Bigelow,  Miss 
Mary  Coleman,  Miss  Lydia  Knox  and  Neal  Finch. 

The  teachers  were  pleased  with  the  instruction,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  same  instructors  for  the  next  institute. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

I  am  able  to  report  at  present  that  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  given  in  all  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction.  I  have 
advised  teachers  to  instruct  in  this  subject  orally,  when  the  pupils  are 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  teaching  those  over  that  age  to  use 
text-books  in  connection  with  oral  instruction. 

But  little  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  this  topic 
into  my  schools.  Greater  benefits,  in  my  opinion,  will,  in  due  time, 
result  from  this  law,  if  properly  enforced,  than  from  any  provision  in 
regard  to  public  instruction  that  has  lately  been  enacted.  Of  course 
the  future  alone  can  determine  the  result,  but  I  predict  that  no 
knowledge  imparted  to  our  pupils  will  be  fraught  with  greater  good 
or  more  beneficial  results.  Although  some  of  the  seed  thus  sown  may 
fall  by  the  wayside,  much  more  will  fall  upon  good  ground,  and  will 
take  root  in  the  virgin  soil  of  these  youthful  minds,  that  cannot  fail  to 
bring  forth  good  fruit  ”  when  the  harvest  shall  appear. 

Vallonia  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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BROOME  COUNTY — Second  District. 

James  L.  Lusk,  School  Commissioner. 

Statistical. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  ninety-nine  schools,  employing  126 
duly  licensed  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more.  Eighty-seven 
schools  employed  one  teacher  each;  Centre  Lisle,  Port  Dickinson, 
Union  Centre,  Maine  and  Vestal  Centre,  two  each;  Vestal,  West  End, 
Susquehanna  Valley  Home  and  Chenango  Forks,  three  each;  Union, 
four;  Lisle,  five,  and  Whitney’s  Point,  6. 


The  following  comparison  of  summaries  may  be  of  interest: 


1881. 

1887. 

Money  on  hand . 

$1,129 

00 

$1,090 

28 

Public  money  received . 

12,107 

33 

15,208 

71 

Raised  by  local  tax . 

18,791 

30 

16,714 

19 

Paid  for  teachers’  wages . 

24,233 

07 

26,634 

85 

Paid  for  libraries  and  apparatus . 

150 

16 

924 

47 

Paid  for  school-houses . 

6,248 

91 

3,187 

74 

Incidental  expenses . 

2,662 

34 

2,853 

54 

Amount  on  hand . 

1,255 

13 

1,169 

32 

.  1881.  1887. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one.  . .  .  4,879  4,921 
Number  of  teachers .  119  125 


The  above  figures  show  that  the  public  money  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent;  the  amount  paid  for  libraries  and  apparatus  more  than  six¬ 
fold;  and  the  number  of  teachers  from  119  to  125.  The  number  of 
children  remains  nearly  the  same.  The  statistical  reports,  however, 
show  the  number  of  children  in  the  towms  of  Barker,  Lisle,  Maine, 
Nanticoke  and  Triangle,  to  be  456  less  than  in  1881;  while  the  towns 
of  Union  and  Vestal  have  gained  219,  and  Binghamton  275.  These 
figures,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  vacant  houses  in 
the  highlands,  tend  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  are  gravitating  toward 
the  populous  centers. 

This  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  must  decrease  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  public  money  to  these  districts,  whether  under  the  old 
school  law  or  the  new.  More  money  should  be  apportioned  in  district 
quotas  and  less  according  to  attendance.  Conductor  Sanford  has,  in 
our  State  gatherings,  repeatedly  advocated  increasing  the  quota  to 
$100,  to  aid  sparsely  settled  districts. 
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The  New  System  of  Apportionment. 

Under  the  new  School  Law  the  commissioners  in  1889  will  base  the 
apportionment  of  one-half  the  public  money  upon  the  aggregate 
number  of  days’  attendance  of  the  present  school  year  instead  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  and  census  of  children  of  school  age.  If  we 
were  to  apportion  money  to  provide  for  physical  wants  of  children, 
there  would  be  a  semblance  of  justice  "in  this  method  of  division.  As 
the  expense  of  running  a  school  to  obtam  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  600  days,  or  5,400  days,  is  about  the  same,  I  fail  to  see  why  we 
should  apportion  nine  times  as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former. 

It  is  argued  that  the  operation  of  the  law  will  tend  to  extend  the 
number  of  weeks’  school  beyond  twenty-eight.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  true  where  the  attendance  is  large.  But  in  weak  districts  trustees 
will  be  slow  to  pay  out  dollars  to  obtain  a  few  cents  from  the  State. 
If  populous  districts  receive  a  larger  portion,  the  remaining  districts 
must  receive  less.  If  “  big  fish  eat  little  fish  ”  be  wise  school  law,  I 
pity  the  taxpayers  of  the  nine  thousand  or  more  rural  districts. 

The  editor  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  January  23, 1885,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  this  question,  wrote:  “It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  Utica,  for 
instance,  less  money  per  capita,  less  money  per  pupil,  and  less  money 
per  dollar  of  assessed  property,  to  maintain  our  schools,  than  it  costs 
the  taxpayer  in  Hamilton  county  to  sustain  the  school-houses  which 
his  children  attend  for  one-third  less  time  during  the  year.  The  Ham¬ 
ilton  county  resident  may  well  fret  over  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
may  readily  insist  that  the  State  is  in  some  way  to  blame  for  it.  But 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  State  primarily,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.” 

The  editor  of  the  able  journal  had  evidently  given  little  thought  to 
the  problem  how  best  annually  to  expend  fourteen  million  dollars 
($14,000,000)  to  educate  two  million  children  for  future  citizenship. 
The  Legislature,  however,  came  nobly  to  our  rescue  two  years  ago. 
The  increased  appropriation  for  academies  last  winter  was  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  $250,000  additional  increase, 
which  passed  the  last  assembly  without  opposition,  met  its  Waterloo 
in  the  Senate  finance  committee  when  they  were  making  room  for  the 
half  million  appropriation  for  the  Erie  canal.  The  old  ditch,  as  a 
thoroughfare  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  is  a  State  pauper,  obstructing 
the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  should  be  arrested  and  cared  for  by 
the  general  government. 

Agitation. 

Only  eleven  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  school  commissioners 
who  were  in  office  two  terms  ago,  when  the  movement  in  behalf  of 
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State  aid  began,  Avill  be  in  office  next  January.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  agitation  of  this  question  will  not  cease  until  the  State 
assumes  its  just  share  of  this  burden.  There  are  discussions  which 
might  come  in  this  report,  which  I  have  deemed  best  to  defer  until 
the  commissioners’  gathering  to  be  held  in  this  city  next  January. 
My  view^s  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  former  reports  regarding 
licenses,  visitations,  improved  methods  in  teaching,  condition  of  build¬ 
ings,  district  boundaries,  libraries,  school  books,  etc.,  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that 
during  the  past  year  the  teachers  and  trustees  have,  as  a  rule,  done 
faithful  work,  and  considering  the  many  new  duties  imposed  upon  the 
latter  it  seems  as  if  they  should  be  compensated. 

The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  relating  to  the  study  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  well  carried  Qut  in  every  district. 

The  Institute 

held  at  Lisle  last  April  was  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  Sanford  and  his 
assistants,  the  meeting  being  productive  of  more  practical  hints  than 
any  other  similar  gathering  held  in  this  county  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  Cortland  Normal  and  local  teachers  by  their  class  exercises 
supplied  a  long-felt  want.  All  were  grateful  for  the  visit  and  stirring 
address  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

At  present  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  is  the  placing 
of  the  principal  schools  which  furnish  so  many  teachers  for  the  rural 
districts  in  the  hands  of  Normal  graduates. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 


CATTAKAUGUS  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Newton  C.  McKoon  —  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

There  are  148  school  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  ten  of 
which  are  joint  districts  with  school-houses  not  in  this  county,  leaving 
138  school  districts  subject  to  my  supervision:  one  district  less  than 
last  year  —  district  No.  1,  town  of  Allegany,  having  been  annulled. 

There  were  191  teachers  who  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  of 
which  number  two  held  State  certificates,  thirteen  are  graduates  of 
Normal  schools,  and  the  remainder  were  licensed  by  local  officers. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  who  taught  during  the  year  was  310,  of 
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whom  sixty  were  males  and  250  females,  21  less  than  last  year.  The 
number  of  local  licenses  now  in  force  in  this  district  is  203. 

During  the  past  school  year  I  made  324  school  visits,  and  held 
twenty-six  public  examinations. 

Impressions. 

I  think  the  schools  of  this  district  are  slowly  improving.  The  union 
schools  and  the  village  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  in  charge  of  competent 
and  successful  teachers,  and  are 'doing  good  work. 

The  rural  districts  are  taking  pains  to  employ  better  teachers  than 
formerly,  and  seem  willing  to  pay  better  wages;  though  they  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  villages  and  union  schools. 

The  change  in  apportioning  school  moneys,  giving  more  money  for 
district  quota,  has  helped  the  rural  schools,  and  more  of  these  schools 
are  now  having  three  terms  per  year,  instead  of  two,  as  formerly. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  in  jiublic  sentiment  and  a  steady 
advancement  on  the  part  of  teachers.  A  goodly  number  have  been 
recommended  for  appointment  to  the  Normal  schools,  and  many  others 
have  attended  the  academy  and  union  schools  of  the  district  in  order 
to  better  fit  themselves  for  teachers. 

The  increase  in  public  moneys  during  the  past  few  years  has 
encouraged  the  weak  districts.  In  1884  there  were  paid  for  teachers’ 
wages  in  this  commissioner  district,  $44,244.32;  in  1887  there  was 
paid  for  teachers’  wages  in  this  commissioner  district,  $48,984.53. 
The  increased  aid  from  the  State  has  encouraged  these  weak  districts 
to  help  themselves. 

School  Buildings. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  school  buildings,  especially 
in  necessary  out-buildings.  District  No.  1,  Ellicottville,  is  building  a 
fine  brick  school-house  to  cost  about  $15,000.  Three  other  districts,  I 
think,  at  the  last  annual  school  meeting  voted  to  build  new  school- 
houses,  and  several  others  are  being  thoroughly  repaired. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  new  law  respecting  the  condemning  of  school- 
houses  and  the  furnishing  of  necessary  out-buildings.  Good  buildings 
are  as  important  as  good  text-books. 

Township  System. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  referred  to  the  township  system,  making 
the  town  the  unit,  and  not  the  individual  district,  as  now. 

I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  this  would 
be  a  great  improvement.  The  controversies  about  district  boundaries, 
the  needed  repairs  on  school-houses,  and  a  better  uniformity  of  text¬ 
books  could  be  obtained,  each  of  which  would  be  a  material  help 
toward  better  schools.  I  would  recnTamend  legislation  to  this  end. 
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Compulsory  Education. 

Something  should  be  done  to  make  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
effective,  not  simply  in  name,  as  at  present. 

That  the  children  of  the  State  should  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
education  and  training  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  correct.  But  to 
oblige  the  property  of  the  State  to  support  the  schools  of  the  State 
without  compulsory  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  a  certain 
age,  and  instruction  in  certain  branches,  is  a  failure  and  a  rank  impo¬ 
sition  upon  the  tax-payers.  A  law  that  obliges  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  should  make  the  attendance  obligatory. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this,  my  last  annual  report,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
this  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  having  given  my  whole  time  and 
attention  thereto. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  ' 


CATTAKAUGUS  COUNTY — Second  District, 

George  W.  Boyce,  School  Commissioner. 

Some  Progress  All  the  Time. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  unless  I  should  repeat  a  part  of  my 
report  of  last  year.  There  is  some  progress  all  the  time.  Individual 
teachers  fail  at  times,  of  course,  but  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the 
district  is  steadily  improving.  During  my  entire  term  of  office  I  have 
endeavored  to  require  young  teachers  to  subscribe  for  a  first-class 
teachers’  journal  or  to  join  our  Teachers’  Library  Association  before 
commencing  their  first  term  of  school.  I  am  certain  that  those 
teachers  who  begin  to  read  educational  books  and  papers  when  they 
first  assume  the  duties  of  teachers,  will  make  much  better  teachers 
than  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  have  been  dropped  into  some  rut  so 
deep  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  any  amount  of  inspiring  and 
instructive  reading  to  lift  them  out.  Very  many  of  our  young  teachers 
are  doing  excellent  work,  and  will  continue  to  do  better  and  better 
work  as  their  experience  enlarges. 

School-Houses. 

During  the  year  quite  a  number  of  school-houses  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired,  and  some  have  been  newly  furnished.  Union  School 
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District  No.  1,  town  of  New  Albion,  has  built  a  fine  brick  house,  at  an 
expense  of  $18,000.  District  No.  5,  town  of  Carrolton,  is  now  erecting 
a  new  house,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  In  addition  to  these,  four 
smaller  districts  have  voted  to  build  new  houses  in  the  spring.  ^ 

I 

Normal,  Schools.  ] 

About  twenty-five  young  teachers  from  this  commissioner  district 
have  attended  one  of  the  Normal  schools  some  portion  of  the  past 
year.  "Wdiat  a  great  mistake  that  the  Normal  schools  are  not  just  what 
this  name  implies  —  training  schools,  and  nothing  more !  The  great 
defect  in  our  whole  school  system  is  the  fact  that,  as  things  are  to-day, 
a  very  large  majority  of  our  teachers  begin  teaching  —  unquestionably 
the  most  important  business  in  which  a  person  can  engage  —  without 
any  special  training  for  the  work.  The  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools,  and  some  in  the  village  schools,  have  education  enough,  but 
they  are  wholly  untrained  and  unskilled,  and  on  this  account  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  are  wasting  time  that  neither  money  nor  prayers  can 
ever  bring  back. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Normal  schools  could  be  transformed 
to-morrow  into  purely  training  schools,  it  would  be  the  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  reform  of  the  century.  As  these  schools  are  now,  it  costs  too 
much  to  attend  them. 

All  students  can  learn  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  much  cheaper 
and  just  as  well  at  home.  At  present  about  three  or  four  students 
from  this  county  graduate  each  year  from  the  Normal  schools.  Sup¬ 
pose  these  schools  confined  their  work  to  training  teachers,  and  limited 
their  course  to  one  forty-weeks’  term,  then  this  county,  instead  of  gradu¬ 
ating  three  or  four  each  year,  would  graduate  thirty  or  forty  each  year. 

If  this  Normal  training  is  of  any  value,  and  I  believe  it  is,  what  a 
difference  this  would  make  with  the  teaching  done  in  this  county. 

Again,  suppose  the  money  thus  saved  (and  there  would  be  some) 
should  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  an  extra  appropriation,  and 
invested  in  establishing  more  training  schools;  and  suppose  a  law  were 
passed  to  the  effect  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  no  one  be 
allowed  to  teach,  except  such  as  held  the  diplomas  of  one  of  these 
schools  or  a  State  certificate,  and  thus  put  a  trained  teacher  into  every 
school  in  the  land,  and  all  working  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
methods  of  instruction,  who  could  estimate  the  advantage  that  would 
thus  accrue  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State  ?  It  is  the  common 
schools  that  we  are  interested  in.  Genuine  thirst  for  knowledge,  ambi¬ 
tion,  pride,  and  wealth  that  must  be  expended,  will  sustain  all  the  high 
schools  that  are  needed.  The  common  school  is  the  people’s  charge. 

35 
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Nine-tenths  of  all  the  children  receive  their  only  school  instruction  in 
the  common  schools,  and  for  these  schools  the  people  are  willing  to 
pay  out  their  money,  and  enduring  fame  awaits  the  man  who  puts  into 
operation  some  plan  to  put  a  trained  teacher  into  every  school  in  the 
State. 

Suppose  every  teacher  were  required  by  law  to  hold  a  Normal  diploma, 
then  what  would  be  the  special  need  of  school  commissioners  ?  Trus¬ 
tees  could  report  directly  to  Albany;  the  public  money  could  be  appor¬ 
tioned  at  Albany;  school  district  boundaries  could  be  adjusted  by 
town  officers,  and  school-houses  could  be  condemned  by  supervisors. 
There  are  113  school  commissioners  in  the  State  drawing  salaries  to 
the  amount  of  $135,600  per  annum.  Abolish  this  office  and  the  State 
would  save  each  year  at  least  $100,000  thereby.  This  sum  saved  each 
year  would  do  considerable  toward  establishing  and  maintaining  Nor¬ 
mal  schools.  I  have  said  more  than  I  meant  to  upon  this  subject,  but 
I  wish  I  had  the  authority  to  make  the  change. 

Teachers’  Examinations. 

During  the  past  three  months  I  have  used  questions  furnished  by 
the  Department.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  have  the  questions  come  regu¬ 
larly  and  prepared  without  any  labor  by  the  commissioner.  I  think 
the  questions  very  easy  and  require  only  a  good  memory  of  rules  to 
answer  them.  Thus  far,  not  one  applicant  has  failed  to  answer  more 
than  is  required  for  a  certificate.  Really,  I  do  not  think  this  plan  is  of 
much  value,  for  a  commissioner  who  wanted  to  license  a  friend,  or  the 
son  of  a  friend,  or  the  daughter  of  some  politician,  could  do  so  by 
simply  giving  each  answer  all  the  credit  it  deserves,  and  more  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  this  plan  of  examinations  is  continued,  I  think  the  questions 
should  be  more  upon  methods  of  presenting  subjects  and  principles 
involved,  and  not  so  much  a  test  of  a  memory.  A  bright  boy  of  ten 
summers  could  answer  every  arithmetic  question  sent  out  this  fall. 

I  believe  the  Superintendent  ought  to  send  out  the  questions,  the 
answers  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  then  the  certificate  issued  by  him. 
"When  examinations  are  conducted  in  this  way,  the  office  of  school 
commissioner  could  be  abolished  and  the  hundred  thousand  dollars 
thus  saved  each  year  could  be  invested  in  charts,  globes,  maps  and 
books  of  reference,  and  distributed  among  the  schools,  and  be  of  much 
more  benefit  than  the  occasional  visits  of  school  commissioners. 

Teachers’  Classes  in  Academies. 

I  only  express  my  own  opinion,  and  I  speak  for  this  section  of  the 
State  only,  but  I  think  the  teachers’  classes  in  academies  are  a  humbug. 
I  do  not  judge  by  the  work  done  in  the  academies,  but  by  the  work 
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done  by  those  holding  the  Regents’  testimonials.  They  have  learned 
little  or  nothing  of  the  principles  and  science  of  teaching,  but  they 
think  they  have  learned  it  all. 

Western  New  York  Home. 

As  this  is  my  last  report  to  the  Department,  and  as  these  reports  get 
quite  widely  circulated,  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  Western 
New  York  Home.  This  is  an  institution  located  at  Randolph,  N.  Y., 
where  twenty-five  to  fifty  homeless,  and  perhaps  friendless  little 
children,  find  a  comfortable  home  and  warm-hearted  friends.  This  is 
a  purely  charitable  institution,  depending  entirely  upon  the  benevolence 
of  the  public  for  support.  The  building  is  a  fine  brick,  three  story  and 
a  basement.  There  is  also  a  small  and  comfortable  school  building  upon 
the  grounds.  There  is  a  board  of  trustees,  who  have  the  general 
management  of  affairs.  A  man  is  kept  at  all  times  upon  the  grounds, 
in  charge  of  the  out-door  work ;  the  house  and  children  are  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  housekeeper,  teacher,  nurse  and  seamstress, 
with  such  additional  help  as  is  necessary. 

The  Home  receives  the  indigent  and  homeless  children,  and  under¬ 
takes  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  them,  and  to  place  them  in  good 
families  as  fast  as  this  can  be  done.  In  short,  here  are  twenty-five  to 
fifty  children,  under  the  very  best  management,  supported  entirely 
by  charity;  but  to  properly  care  for  these  children  requires  quite  an 
amount  of  money,  provisions  and  clothes.  Should  this  report  chance 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  benevolent  individuals,  they  are  requested 
to  address  Mr.  Charles  Merrill,  of  Randolph,  for  further  information, 
and  all  are  assured  that  anything  bestowed  here,  whether  a  necessary 
or  a  plaything  for  the  babies,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  these  poor 
children,  and  judiciously  expended  or  used  by  the  managers. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY— First  District. 

JosiAH  Gailey,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Cayuga  county  embraces  ten 
towns,  and  includes  116  school  districts,  having  in  this  county  106 
school-houses,  and  employing  at  one  time  132  teachers. 

The  school-houses  in  this  commissioner  district  are  nearly  all  in 
good  condition,  and  a  good  sentiment  regarding  educational  interests 
generally  prevails. 
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I  have  visited  all  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  at  least  twice 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  which  had 
closed. 

I  found  a  majority  of  the  schools  doing  excellent  work,  showing  a 
steady  but  decided  advance  over  previous  work. 

I  have  licensed  about  200  teachers  during  the  past  year;  all  licensed 
since  September  first  having  taken  the 

Uniform  Examination. 

Regarding  this  examination,  while  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
are  obvious,  and  may  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  yet  for  reasons 
which  have  developed  during  its  trial,  and  for  prospective  troubles 
which  might  arise,  cause  me  to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  personal  wish 
and  judgment,  and  while  still  desiring  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
I  can  hardly  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  possible  troubles  are,  too  many  or  too  few  teachers,  either  case 
being  very  difficult  to  correct;  the  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioner  of  refusing  to  license,  on  account  of  lack  of  ability,  some 
who  had  received  a  conditional  promise  from  the  Department;  the 
embarrassment  of  refusing,  in  a  few  cases,  teachers  of  good  ability  and 
success,  because  of  a  failure  to  pass  a  required  standard,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
many  advantages  which  might  arise  from  this  plan. 

Regarding  the 

Institute  Work, 

there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  district  institute  is  far  more 
profitable  than  one  for  the  entire  county. 

Our  institute,  held  at  Cato,  and  conducted  by  Professor  Sanford, 
exceeded  in  interest  and  value,  any  that  had  previously  been  held  in 
this  county. 

Of  the  160  registered,  but  fifteen  had  never  taught,  and  of  these 
six  are  to  teach  the  coming  winter  term.  The  average  number  of 
terms  taught,  by  all  attending  the  institute,  was  six  and  one-half. 

A  far  greater  proportion  of  the  teachers  now  take  educational  jour¬ 
nals  than  was  the  case  five  years  ago. 

The  Greatest  Needs  of  Our  Schools 

now  are,  uniform  text-books,  and  more  and  better  blackboard  surface 
in  the  school-rooms. 

To  correct  the  latter  defect,  I  would  advise  that  the  Department 
furnish  a  good  quality  of  slated  manilla  paper  at  cost  to  all  trustees 
desiring  it,  with  simple  directions  for  pasting  to  the  wall. 
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Should  this  work  well,  the  Department  might,  in  the  same  way, 
furnish  at  cost  to  school  officers  simple  apparatus,  outline  maps,  etc., 
and,  in  time,  furnish  without  loss,  a  large  proportion  of  necessary 
things  for  one-half  of  the  present  prices. 

As  to  suggestions  for  legislation,  I  will  mention  but  a  few  changes 
which  seem  to  be  needed: 

1.  Have  trustees’  reports  simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  and  but  one 

report  from  a  joint  district.  •  '  . 

2.  Instead  of  requiring  districts  to  pay  full  wages  for  teachers’ 
attendance  at  institutes,  let  each  teacher  actually  employed  receive 
from  State  funds  one  dollar  per  day  for  expenses. 

3.  Excuse  all  academic  departments  from  closing  during  the  week 
of  institute. 

4.  Change  the  time  of  ending  of  the  school  year  to  August  first,  and 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August. 

5.  Make  the  time  required  to  be  taught  thirty  weeks,  instead  of 
twenty-eight  weeks. 

Sterling  Station,  N.  T. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

George  Peckham,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

This  commissioner  district  contains  130  school  districts  having 
Bchooi-housos  in  this  county. 

The  Union  Free  School  at  Moravia  is  under  excellent  management, 
has  one  good  building  well  supplied  with  school  apparatus,  and 
employs  eight  teachers. 

The  school  at  Union  Springs  employs  five  teachers,  who  are  doing 
good  work.  The  school  buhaing  is  not  all  that  could  bo  desired,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  build  an  addition  next  spring.  This 
improvement  will,  I  believe,  enable  the  teachers  to  do  more  effective 
work. 

The  village  school  at  Aurora  employs  two  teachers,  Cayuga  two, 
Owasco  two,  Locke  two,  and  Genoa  two.  They  all  have  good  build¬ 
ings  and  school  apparatus,  and  are  in  good  hands.  The  school-house 
at  Owasco  was  burned  last  January.  A  new  building  has  been  erected 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500. 
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The  other  123  schools  employ  one  teacher  each,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  registered  varies  from  seven  to  fifty-five.  The  teachers  during 
the  summer  te  rm,  with  four  exceptions,  were  females.  For  the  present 
term  nearly  one-half  are  males.  Many  of  the  male  teachers  are 
farmers,  who  turn  an  honest  penny  by  teaching  during  the  winter 
months.  Most  of  them  do  good  work,  but  some  do  not  keep  up 
with  the  times.  As  a  class  they  do  not  attend  the  institutes. 

Twenty-eight  beginners  taught  in  this  district  last  summer,  many  of 
whom  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  did  well,  but 
several  failed,  I  think  from  lack  of  judgment,  in  the  management  of 
their  schools.  In  my  opinion,  the  legal  age  of  candidates  for  teachers* 
certificates  should  be  eighteen  years  instead  of  sixteen.  Enough 
teachers  could  be  procured  and  they  should  do  better  work. 

I  have  endeavored,  during  the  past  three  years,  as  I  believe  my 
predecessor  did  during  his  two  terms,  to  root  out  the  ancient  methods 
of  teaching  and  bring  the  work  up  with  the  times,  but,  as  many  of  the 
teachers  have  had  but  two  or  three  terms  at  some  union  school  or 
academy,  in  addition  to  a  common  school  education,  the  advance  in 
that  direction  has  been  slow.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  there  has 
been  constant  improvement,  and  that  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
are  doing  better  primary  work  than  ever  before. 

Teachers  are  frequently  put  into  schools,  not  for  any  particular 
fitness  they  possess  for  that  school,  but  because  they  need  help,  or 
they  are  at  home  and  will  teach  cheap,  or  they  will  board  with  the 
trustee  and  help  about  the  housework  or  chores.  I  believe,  that  if 
the  hiring  of  teachers  by  trustees  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commissioner,  much  trouble  would  be  avoided  and  better  results 
obtained. 

'The  experiment  of 

Uniform  Examinations, 

now  being  tried,  meets  my  approval.  I  shall  adopt  that  method  of 
examination  at  the  commencement  of  next  year. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

which  was  held  at  Moravia,  commencing  October  twenty-fourth,  was 
well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  of  the  prevalence  of  diph¬ 
theria  in  the  town,  which  were  current.  Prof.  Albro  introduced  a  new 
line  of  work —  “Lectures  on  the  Memory  ”  —  which  was  well  received, 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  teachers,  and 
through  the  teachers,  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Charles  H.  Wicks,  School  Commissioner. 

This  commissioner  district  consists  of  seven  towns,  which  are  divided 
into  school  districts,  as  follows  :  Busti,  twelve;  Chautauqua,  twenty- 
one;  Clymer,  seven;  French  Creek,  eight;  Harmony,  twenty- two; 
.Mina,  thirteen;  Sherman,  eight;  making  a  total  of  ninety-one  school 
districts. 

The  following  summary  contains  the  most  important  items  in  the 
abstracts  of  trustees’  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  August  20, 
1887: 

Statistical. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty  eight  weeks 


or  more .  Ill 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 

of  age .  4,104 

Number  of  children  that  attended  school  some  portion 

of  the  year .  3,353 

Total  average  daily  attendance .  1,936 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites .  $74,893  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property .  $6 , 380 , 545  00 


Financial. 


Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $1 , 891  45 

Public  money  apportioned .  13,211  09 

Proceeds  of  Gospel  and  School  funds .  212  95 

Kaisedbytax .  15,438  9S 

From  other  sources,  tuition,  etc .  8,582  81 


Total .  $39,337  28 


Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $21,877  57 

For  libraries .  62  42 

For  school  apparatus .  736  78 

For  school-houses  and  sites .  6,910  39 

For  incidental  expenses .  3,510  22 


Sum  of  payments .  $33,097  38 

Kemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  6 , 239  90 


Total .  $39,337  28 


s 
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Schools. 

Mayville,  Sherman  and  Clymer  have  union  free  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  243,  268  and  153  children,  and  employ  seven,  five  and 
three  teachers  respectively. 

Large  and  well-furnished  buildings,  competent  and  well-paid 
teachers,  a  regular  and  almost  constant  attendance  of  all  children 
enrolled,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  patrons  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  means  necessary  for  a  liberal  education,  are  among  the 
principal  things  which  tend  to  make  these  schools  first-class  in  every 
respect. 

The  other  school  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Busti,  Findley’s 
Lake,  Ashville,  Grant,  Watts  Flats  and  Panama,  employ  but  one 
teacher  each. 

To  say  that  all  of  these  schools  are  taught  by  competent  teachers, 
or  that  all  the  districts  are  provided  with  good,  comfortable  school- 
houses,  would  be  to  make  the  “wish  father  of  the  thought.” 

I  think  all  trustees  desire  good  schools,  but  too  many  attempt  to 
maintain  them  twejity-eight  weeks  without  resorting  to  tax  levy, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  public  money  to  pay  the  teacher’s  salary; 
others  stick  to  the  vicious  plan  of  letting  the  schools  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

In  this  way,  the  most  inexperienced  teachers  usually  stand  the 
best  chance  of  getting  employment;  still,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
most  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  are  well  attended, . 
and,  in  most  cases,  well  taught. 

Visits. 

I  have  visited  nearly  every  school  once,  and  several  twice,  during 
the  year.  At  this  time,  it  is  my  custom  to  note  carefully  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  school-houses  and  out-buildings,  and  call  the  attention  of 
trustees  to  any  repairs  that  are  needed  to  make  them  suitable  for 
school  purposes. 

Near  I}''  all  the  trustees  have  purchased  Bridgman’s  new  railroad 
and  county  map  of  New  York,  from  which  local  geography  has  been 
very  successfully  taught. 

I  consider  the  school-room  one  of  the  very  best  places  in  which  to 
judge  of  the  teacher’s  ability  to  teach;  whether  the  teacher’s  license 
should  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  whether  a  license  should  be  withheld 
in  the  future. 

Out-buildings. 

From  personal  observation  and  correspondence,  I  am  able  to  report 
that  trustees  generally  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
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law  which  requires  the  privies  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  the 
approaches  thereto  separated  by  a  close  high  fence. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

There  were  two  institutes  held  in  our  county  last  year.  This  year 
there  will  be  three,  one  in  each  commissioner  district.  Our  institute 
at  May\dlle  Tvas  under  the  charge  of  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  by 
Dr.  F.  B.  Palmer,  Professor  P.  K.  Pattison,  Professor  A.  P.  Chapin  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kichardson.  The  well-knowm  reputation  of  these 
instructors  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  successful  institute,  and 
such  it  w'as.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  schools  were  closed  and  the 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  action  of  the  Department  in  arranging  to 
hold  an  institute  in  each  commissioner  district,  and  enforcing  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  seems  to  meet  with  favor. 

Panama,  N.  Y.  • 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Emmons  J.  Svtet,  School  Commissioner. 

Changes. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation  of  1884-5,  giving  to  Chautauqua  county 
an  additional  school  commissioner,  the  towns  of  Cherry  Creek,  wdth 
ten  school  districts;  Charlotte,  Tvith  eleven;  Ceny,  with  eight;  Elling¬ 
ton,  with  twelve;  Poland,  with  ten;  Ellicott,  with  eleven;  Carroll,  with 
ten,  and  Kiantone,  with  five,  were  taken  from  the  second  commis¬ 
sioner  district;  and  there  were  added,  the  towns  of  Portland,  with  eleven 
school  districts,  W^estfield,  with  thirteen,  and  Ripley,  with  eleven;  so 
that,  as  this  commissioner  district  is  now  constituted,  it  comprises  eight 
towns,  with  ninety-seven  school  districts,  in  which  there  are  employed 
at  the  same  time,  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  130  teachers.  Of 
these  school  districts,  five  are  union  free  districts,  organized  under  the 
general  law,  and  the  remainder  are  common  school  districts. 

Union  Free  Schools. 

Of  the  union  free  school  districts,  the  one  at  W^estfield  is  the  largest. 
This  school  has  a  faculty  of  ten  teachers,  wfith  Prof.  P.  K.  Pattison  at 
the  head.  The  Silver  Creek  Union  Free  School  and  Academy  employs 
nine  teachers.  Prof.  A.  M.  Preston  being  principal.  The  Forestville 
Union  Free  School  and  Academy  employs  six  teachers.  Prof.  F.  S.  Thorp 
being  principal.  The  Ripley  Union  Free  School  employs  three  teachers. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Holcomb  being  principal;  and  Brocton  Union  Free  School 
employs  three  teachers.  Prof.  Frank  Plato  being  princq^al.  These 
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schools  are  all  iu  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Ripley  school  district 
is  building,  on  a  recently  purchased  site,  an  ample  brick  house,  with 
the  Ruttan-Smead  system  of  heating,  ventilating  and  dry  closets,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $9,000.  The  Fredonia  district,  employing  five 
teachers,  has  also  put  in  the  Ruttan-Smead  system.  The  Silver  Creek 
district  has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  its  rapidly 
increasing  attendance,  to  make  extensive  additions  to  its  beautiful 
school  building,  at  an  expense  of  over  $6,000. 

Teachers’  Classes. 

Three  teachers’  classes  have  been  instructed  in  the  Forestville  Union 
School  and  Academy  during  the  past  year.  The  work  has  been  well 
and  thoroughly  done,  and  the  results  are  very  evident  in  the  teaching 
done  by  those  w^ho  go  from  these  classes  into  the  district  schools. 

Yisit^atioxs. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  119  official  visits,  and  I  am 
more  fullv  convinced  than  ever  that  more  teachers  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  how  to  instruct  and  interest  pupils  than  in  any  other 
qualification.  I  think  when,  by  repeated  practical  demonstrations,  it 
is  shown  that  a  person  does  not  possess  the  qualifications  wffiich  enable 
him  to  interest  pupils  in  profitable  school  work,  he  should  leave  the 
ranks  of  teachers.  I  suppose  some  are  called  to  teach,  some  to  preach 
and  some  to  follow  other  vocations.  Accordingly,  I  have  refused 
to  license  some  whom  I  have  found  to  lack  tact,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  to  instruct.  There  is  an  increasing  desii’e  noticeable,  from 
year  to  year,  among  teachers  in  this  commissioner  district  to  know 
more  of  the  science  and  art  of  education.  I  try  to  encourage  this 
spirit. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  last  teachers’  institute  for  this  part  of  our  county  was  held  at 
Forestville,  last  December.  It  was  our  first  experiment  under  the 
present  arrangement  of  institutes  by  commissioner  districts,  with  one- 
half  of  the  instruction  given  by  local  talent.  And  I  think  I  only  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  membership  when  I  say  it  was  one  of  the  best 
institutes  ever  held  in  the  Empire  State.  The  attendance  w^as  large 
and  very  regular  to  the  closing. 

The  idea  of  sending  out  a  regular  time-card  for  the  week’s  work 
came  to  my  mind  while  arranging  the  work  of  the  institute;  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  learn,  our  last  institute  was  the  initiative  in  this  line.  I 
made  out  and  had  printed  on  the  back  of  the  circular  sent  to  each 
teacher,  in  calling  the  institute,  a  regular  progi’amme,  showing  each 
subject  to  be  ti’eated  and  the  name  of  the  instructor;  also  the  exact 
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time  of  each  exercise.  Teachers  came  together,  knowing  the  subjects 
to  be  treated,  and  ready  with  many  questions  and  suggestions  that 
were  close  to  the  point.  This  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  amount  of  good  accomplished.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
plan  your  Department  recommends  to  commissioners  of  sending  circu¬ 
lars  of  their  institutes  to  the  other  commissioners. 

I  regard  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Institute,  as  now  conducted, 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  factors  in  the  State. 

Decent  Legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  some  very 
wholesome  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  schools.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  acts  relating  to  out-buildings,  apportionment  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction.  Much  trouble  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  law  and 
other  official  matters  relating  to  schools  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
and  others.  Your  plan  of  distributing  to  each  school  district  a  copy 
of  the  Pej^ort  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will 
materially  aid  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  our  educational  system. 
With  these  reports,  and  a  copy  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  in 
every  district,  no  person  need  be  ignorant  of  the  workings  and  e:ffects 
of  our  system.  While  there  is  slight  opposition  to  the  enforcement 
of  some  of  these  laws,  I  think  much  good  will  be  accomplished  and 
the  cause  of  education,  in  many  of  its  most  important  phases, 
advanced. 

Needed  Legislation. 

I  hope  to  see  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  enact  some  laws 
securing  uniformity  of  teachers’  examinations,  compulsory  education 
and  uniformity  of  text-books  by  towns,  counties  or  State.  There  is 
also  ne<5d  of  legislation  relating  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  a 
district  must  have  during  the  year,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  school  moneys.  Many  districts  have 
only  the  minimum  amount  of  school  required  by  law.  The  amount  of 
public  funds  now  furbished  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several 
districts,  by  the  State,  is  so  large  that  she  would  be  justified  in 
demanding  that  a  legal  school  shall  be  maintained  by  every  district 
for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  during  the  year. 

With  January  1,  1888,  I  am  to  commence  another  term’s  duties  as 
school  commissioner  in  a  district,  a  part  of  which  is  comparatively 
new  to  me.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  I  hope  to  be  better  able 
to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  shall 
strive  always  to  merit  the  aiiproval  of  a  just  constituency. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY-  Third  District. 

James  R.  Flagg,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 

The  third  commissioner  district  of  Chautauqua  county,  which  was 
formed  by  virtue  of  chapter  263  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  consists  of  the 
following  ten  towns :  Carroll,  Charlotte,  Cherry  Creek,  Ellery,  Ellicott, 
Ellington,  Gerry,  Kiantone,  Poland,  and  Stockton. 

This  territory  comprises  ninety-eight  school  districts  and  parts  of 
districts,  of  which  four  are  joint,  with  school-houses  situated  in  Catta¬ 
raugus  county. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

The  appointment  of  a  commissioner  for  this  district  did  not  occur 
until  about  one-third  of  the  school  year  had.  j)assed.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  I  made  ninety-seven  official  visits  to  schools. 

In  most  instances  the  schools  were  found  in  a  good  condition;  and 
the  teachers,  though  sometimes  without  much  experience  in  teaching, 
were  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  thorough  work. 

Many  teachers  complained  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
use,  causing  a  larger  number  of  classes  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  and  thus  dividing  the  time  of  the  teacher  to  the  detriment 
of  the  school.  The  great  variety  of  text-books  seems  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  proper  gradation,  and  in  effectually  carrying 
out  a  well-regulated  course  of  study.  If  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
could  be  adopted  throughout  the  State,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
district  schools. 

During  my  visits  a  large  number  of  imperfect  blackboards  were 
found,  but  a  suggestion  to  the  trustee  usually  righted  a  matter  that 
was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  teacher,  and  an  injury  to  the  school 

Nearly  every  district  has  been  recently  supplied  with  Bridgman’s 
map  of  this  State.  It  serves  a  worthy  object  —  that  of  arousing  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  study  of  local  geography. 
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Statistical. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  contains  information  that  may  be  of 
interest : 


Number  of  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Number  of  teach¬ 

ers  employed. 

Number  of  chil¬ 

dren  between 

6  and  21. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

Public  money  ap¬ 

portioned. 

n 

® 

tt 

a 

V 

a 

H 

Value  of  school- 

houses  and 

silfes. 

Carroll . 

10 

13 

545 

276.71 

$1,667  00 

$3,169  19 

$8,172 

Charlotte . 

11 

15 

477 

228.29 

1,723  06 

3,625  02 

12,530 

Cherry  Creek . 

9 

11 

428 

200.56 

1,336  93 

2,199  92 

6,790 

Ellery . 

13 

13 

389 

176.41 

1,461  51 

2,425  90 

7,010 

Ellicott . 

9 

10 

418 

i77.90 

1,240  99 

2,110  31 

6,050 

Ellington . 

11 

13 

412 

227.95 

1,494  59 

2,855  75 

9,160 

Gerry . 

8 

9 

327 

126.89 

1,045  12 

1,897  00 

4,090 

Kiantone . 

5 

5 

219 

95.31 

618  €8 

842  75 

2,800 

Poland . 

8 

10 

447 

176,36 

1,206  97 

2,255  03 

7,330 

Stockton . .  . 

10 

11 

532 

248.29 

1,493  39 

2,536  92 

9,065 

Total . 

94 

110 

4,194 

1,934.67 

$21,349  90 

$23,917  79 

$72,997 

School  Buildings. 

Of  the  ninety-four  school-houses  in  this  district,  ninety -three  are 
frame,  one  is  brick.  Recently,  several  of  them  have  been  quite  exten¬ 
sively  repaired,  but  there  are  still  others  that  should  be  replaced  by 
new  ones,  which  I  have  been  assured  in  some  cases  will  be  done  during 
the  coming  year.  Most  of  the  school-houses  are  kept  well-painted; 
many  of  them  have  patent  seats,  pleasant  yards  with  shade-trees,  neat 
out-buildings,  and  other  marks  of  thoughtful  attention.  But  there  are 
some  that  are  devoid  of  anything  attractive,  either  in  the  building  or 
its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  school-room  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  must  be  inviting,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  school. 

The  plans  for  constructing  school-buildings,  which  are  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Department,  ought  to  create  a  revolution  in  ventilating,  lighting, 
seating  and  heating  country  school-houses. 

Licenses. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  year,  twelve  first  grade,  forty-two  second 
grade,  and  thirty  third  grade  certificates.  Of  the  teachers  employed, 
three  are  licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  eleven  are  graduates 
of  Normal  schools. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  different  towns,  at  places  that  would 
best  accommodate  the  teachers,  where  nearly  all  attended,  although  a 
few  private  examinations  have  been  necessary.  "Written  examinations 
have  been  uniformly  used,  thus  giving  all  an  equal  chance  to  show  their 
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qualifications,  while  it  also  gives  the  commissioner  an  opportunity,  by 
comparing  the  papers,  to  decide  who  are  best  qualified  to  fill  the 
positions. 

Institute. 

No  institute  has  yet  been  held  for  this  district,  but  arrangements  are 
made  for  one  to  be  held  in  Jamestown,  beginning  November  28.  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  R.  Sanford  is  to  be  the  conductor. 

Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  fact  that  each  school  district  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
revised  School  Law,  is  gratifying  to  all.  It  will  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  duties  of  officers,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  energetic 
management  of  school  affairs. 

Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

Arthur  P.  Nichols,  School  Commissioner. 

[No  written  report  has  been  received  from  the  school  commissioner 
of  Chemung  county.  If  received  hereafter,  it  will  be  found  in  Appendix.] 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  — First  District. 

LeRoy  C.  Hayes,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

In  visiting  the  schools  and  meeting  jiarents,  teachers  and  pupils,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  interest  in  the  schools  is  improving.  The 
boards  of  education  in  the  union  schools  exercise  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  And  in  the  common  district  schools  a  larger 
majority  are  asking  for  teachers  who  can  do  the  best  work. 

Nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars  more  was  used  in  improving  school- 
houses  this  year  than  was  expended  last  year,  and  $555  more  was  used 
to  purchase  school  apparatus. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  but  few  of  the  trustees  have  been 
found  fault  with  because  of  the  expenditures  made,  which  is  certainly 
an  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  our  schools. 
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There  is  also  observable  an  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
in  their  aim  to  secure  the  formation  of  correct  habits  and  character,  as 
'svell  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Teachers  are 
more  generally  engaged  for  the  entire  year,  rather  than  for  a  single 
term.  A  large  number  of  districts  have  changed  from  two  to  three 
terms. 

The  union  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  attendance  was  never  better.  In  accordance  with  the 
demand  at  Norwich  and  New  Berlin,  an  extra  teacher  has  been 
employed  for  the  present  year. 

At  the  last  annual  school  meeting  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  school 
building  in  Norwich  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  The  board  of  education  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  liberal-minded  men,  who  are 
laboring  to  secure  to  the  town  a  school  building  worthy  the  name.  A 
new  site  has  been  purchased  and  plans  are  Being  perfected,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

Normal  teachers  are  doing  good  work  in  each  school,  or  department, 
where  one  is  employed.  I  hear  of  failures  made  by  graduates  of  Nor¬ 
mal  schools.  My  experience  with  them  during  the  past  nine  years, 
even  though  some  have  attended  a  Normal  school  onlv  for  a  term  or 

O  t. 

two,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Most  of  our  best  schools  are  asking 
for  Normal  teachers,  and  I  And  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  employ 
and  retain  them.  There  are  now  fifteen  Normal  graduates  doing  most 
excellent  serrice  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  twenty-two  who 
have  attended  some  Normal  school  for  one  or  more  terms,  are  also 
doing  very  successful  work. 

Institutes. 

For  two  years  we  have  held  district  institutes,  which  have  been  a 
decided  success  in  every  particular.  This  year  every  school  in  this 
commissioner  district  was  closed,  and  every  teacher  who  had  been 
engaged  to  teach  for  the  winter,  except  one,  was  present.  And  by  the 
interest  manifested,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  was  not  present 
simply  because  the  law  so  directs,  but  the  desme  of  the  teachers  -to 
acquire  a  more  thorough  and  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  work  required  at  their  hands  prompted  the  attendance.  This  is 
evident,  when  we  see  the  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  school-rooms 
as  has  been  the  case  in  very  many  of  the  schools.  Institutes  and 
teachers’  classes  are  accomplishing  much  toward  advancing  educa¬ 
tional  interests. 
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Unifokm  Examinations. 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Department  bave  been  used  in  aU  the 
examinations  since  the  first  of  September.  As  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  were  to  begin  the  first  of  the  month,  and  consequently  so 
many  of  the  teachers  were  licensed  that  I  cannot  speak  as  definitely  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  effort  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  as  I  would  like. 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  I  have  before  made  as  to  an  examination  which  would 
secure  a  uniform  standard  in  the  State. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  has  been  taught  in  all 
the  schools.  The  result  is  good.  Parents  and  teachers  are  giving 
more  attention  to  physical  development  of  school-children,  and 
special  attention  is  called*  to  the  terrible  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics.  The  conviction  is  that  such 
instruction  does  act  as  a  restraint  and  promotes  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance. 

Suggestions. 

As  regards  amendments  to  the  present  School  Law,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  that  can  be  of  some  use  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
all  children  at  school  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  As  children  may 
receive  a  good  education  at  public  expense,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  school.  And  persons  who  permit  a  ciiild  to  absent  himself, 
or  detain  him  from  school  without  cause,  should  be  held  amenable  to 
law. 

With  the  School  Law  as  it  is,  with  the  recent  amendments  enforced — 
standards  of  qualifications,  and  uniform  examinations  throughout  the 
State  —  it  seems  to  me  advancement  will  continue  to  be  made  in  our 
educational  work. 

In  this  district  of  eleven  towns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
school  districts,  with  nine  joint  districts,  I  have  found  a  greater  amount 
of  work  required  than  was  anticipated  when  I  began.  I  have  striven 
to  do  this  work  with  fidelity  and  promptness.  Notwithstanding  this, 
as  I  look  over  the  past  I  can  see  many  mistakes.  And  yet  I  can  say 
that,  under  the  circumstances  and  at  the  time,  I  did  what  I  believed 
to  be  right.  I  trust  these  experiences  of  the  past  will  enable  me  to  do 
much  better  work  in  the  future. 

Noewich,  N.  Y. 
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CHENANGO  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Willis  R.  Hall,  School  Commissioner. 

Ix  General. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  of  this  district  have 
been  very  successfully  conducted  during  the  past  year,  but  one 
teacher  having  failed  to  complete  the  term  by  reason  of  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Middle-aged  jieople  will  recall  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 
All  must  regard  the  improvement  in  discipline  with  genuine  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Better  ideas  in  regard  to  the  environment  of  pupils,  their 
seats,  desks,  lights,  physical  comforts  and  conveniences,  are  gradually 
securing  the  attention  of  parents  and  voters,  resulting  in  improved 
school-houses  and  surroundings.  Several  districts  have  refurnished 
their  school-houses,  and  many  have  made  additions  to  the  school 
apparatus. 

New  Laws. 

The  recent  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  some  of  these 
conditions,  though  they  have  proved  sources  of  vexation  to  many  com¬ 
missioners,  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  schools  and  have  my  hearty 
approval.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  recognize  their  justness 
and  manifest  a  willingness  to  comply  with  their  provisions  both  in 
letter  and  spirit. 

Instruction. 

Improvement  in  instruction  has  been  most  marked  in  the  line  of 
language  work  or  English.  Special  attention  was  given  to  work  in 
this  direction  at  the  institute  held  October,  1886,  and,  as  a  result, 
nearly  every  teacher  visited  since  then,  has  been,  each  in  her  own  way, 
developing  in  the  pupils  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  language,  with 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  its  use.  Teachers  are  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  pupils’  advancement  wdll  be  in  proportion  to  their  famili¬ 
arity  with  their  mother  tongue. 

Institute. 

Our  institute  was  called  to  meet  in  the  Union  School  building  at 
Greene,  the  week  of  October  17th  to  21st.  It  was  my  endeavor  to 
make  this  institute  more  like  a  school  and  less  like  a  meeting  than  such 
gatherings  had  heretofore  been.  Teachers  had  desks  on  which'  to  take 
notes;  blackboards  and  other  apparatus,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
well  appointed  school-room,  were  present  in  abundance.  Outside  gar¬ 
ments  were  left  in  the  cloak-rooms.  These,  and  other  similar  arrange¬ 
ments,  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  and  the 

37 
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comfort  of  those  in  attendance.  Although  the  number  present  was 
not  quite  so  great  as  it  should  have  been,  the  regularity  of  attendance 
for  the  whole  week  was  excellent,  being  ninety-five  per  cent.  One 
hundred  and  forty-eight  was  the  whole  number  registered;  gentlemen, 
thirty-two;  ladies,  116;  140. G,  the  average  daily  attendance;  703,  the 
whole  number  of  days’  attendance.  The  instructors  were  John  H. 
French,  LL.  D.,  Miss  Matilda  S.  Cooper,  late  of  the  Oswego  Normal, 
and  Dr.  Stowell,  of  the  Cortland  Normal,  for  a  talk  Thursday  after-  * 
noon,  and  a  lecture  in  the  evening.  On  both  occasions  Dr.  Stowell 
spoke  to  a  deeply  interested  audience,  on  the  subject  “Brains,”  in  the 
brilliant  and  vigorous  manner  usual  with  him.  Dr.  French  j)resented 
“  School  Economy,”  which  is  just  now  deservedly  occupying  so  large  a 
share  of  the  educational  jiublic,  and  “  Mathematical  Geography,”  usually 
so  difficult  for  teachers  to  jiresent  understandingh\  Both  topics  were 
treated  very  accurately  and  lucidly.  But  the  principal  interest 
centered  in  Miss  Cooper’s  exposition  of  “  Methods  in  Language,”  and 
this  was  due  to  two  causes,  her  fame  as  a  teacher  in  that  line,  and  the 
previous  neglect  of  language  work. 

Beginning  with  youngest  pupils,  examples  of  lessons  were  given 
and  the  underlying  principles  clearly  developed  for  each  step  forward, 
to  the  point  where  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  the  science  of 
language,  should  commence.  The  necessity  for  each  step  was  made 
plain;  the  conditions  carefully  examined;  what  the  child  had  acquired 
and  what  it  was  next  to  acquire  compared;  then  the  manner  in  which 
each  topic  should  be  presented  was  unmistakably  apparent  to  all. 
From  frequent  conversations  with  the  teachers,  from  their  casual 
remarks  and  comments,  from  their  questions,  and  especially  from  their 
close  attention  to  Miss  Cooper’s  talks,  it  was  apparent  that  not  only 
were  they  deeply  interested  in  the  methods  presented,  but  that  they 
were  also  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  outlined. 

MTien  it  is  remembered  that  all  a  child’s  studies  are  presented  in 
English;  that  all  ideas  which  it  receives,  outside  school-books,  come 
through  the  same  medium;  that,  when  grown,  all  knowledge  accessible 
to  the  person  is  either  written  or  printed  English;  that  language,  oral 
or  written,  is  the  onlv  means  of  communication  between  the  indiGdual 
and  his  kind;  that  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  all  his  ideas  will 
depend  upon  his  familiarity  with  language,  it  would  seem  a  self-evident 
fact  that  some  Tvell-digested,  comprehensive  plan  of  work,  in  English 
language,  should  be  adopted,  which  should  begin  the  first  day  the  child 
enters  school  and  continue  throughout  school  life.  As  these  methods 
were  gradually  developed  before  the  class,  higher  ideas  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  language  work  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  those  present. 
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Miss  Cooper’s  work  must  exert  a  very  beneficial  infinence  on  the 
teachers  present,  and  through  them  on  the  schools  of  the  district, 
confirming  the  good  judgment  which  sent  so  excellent  an  instructor 
to  us.  It  is  but  just  to  the  teachers  present  to  say  that  the  instructors 
all  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  excellent  attention  accorded 
them,  and  of  the  great  interest  manifested  in  all  exercises.  This  year’s 
experience  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  last  year,  that  for  this 
county  district  institutes  are  best.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
present  j)art  of  one  day,  and  gave  the  teachers  a  talk  of  about  thirty 
minutes’  duration,  packed  full  of  suggestions  and  ideas  on  the  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupils. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  people  of  Greene  for  their  hospitality,  and 
for  the  free  use  of  the  school  building  and  opera-house. 

Assocl\tion. 

One  meeting  of  the  Chenango  Teachers’  Association  was  held  this 
year,  during  which  a  very  full  and  interesting  programme  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  attendance  was  good,  compared  with  former  years,  but 
poor  when  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the 
county.  An  account  of  the  topics  discussed  and  proceedings  was  sent 
by  the  secretary  to  the  Department,  so  an  extended  notice  here  is 
unnecessary.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  county  associations  distribute  programmes  of  their 
meetings  to  each  other  ? 

Examinations. 

Since  September  first,  examinations  have  been  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  of  the  Department.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  determine  all  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  system. 
Among  the  facts  which  do  appear,  however,  are  these:  a  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  this  district  favor  the  plan;  it  does  away  effectually 
with  the  charge  against  commissioners  of  unfairness  in  selecting  ques¬ 
tions;  more  of  my  apjihcants  failed  on  “general  questions”  than  on 
all  the  other  topics;  some  credit  ought  to  be  given  for  Regents’  pass- 
cards  and  for  teachers’  class-work.  In  my  opinion  the  system  ought 
to  be  legahzed,  made  applicable  to  the  whole  State,  and  its  provisions 
rigidly  enforced,  as  the  standard  is  sufficiently  low. 

During  the  year  I  have  granted  certificates,  as  follows:  first  grade, 
twenty-four;  second  grade,  eighty;  third  grade,  tiinety-five ;  testimonials 
indorsed,  fifty- three;  making  a  total  of  252. 

For  the  year  just  past  I  have  made  about  250  official  visits  to  schools; 
have  changed  two  districts,  and  have  annulled  one. 

Guilford  Centre,  N.  Y. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Safford  S.  Taylor,  School  Commissioner. 

A  Retrospective  View. 

At  the  close  of  this,  my  second  term,  as  school  commissioner,  it  is 
but  natural  |;hat  I  should  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district,  and  note  Tvhat  changes  have  occurred 
within  the  j)ast  six  years. 

The  number  of  ‘school  districts  has  decreased  from  ninety-five  to 
ninety-three.  In  the  town  of  Black  Brook  one  school  district  has  been 
annulled,  and  school  district  No.  3  of  that  town  and  school  district 
No.  1  of  the  town  of  Jay  have  been  consolidated,  forming  the  Union 
Free  School  District,  No.  1,  of  the  towns  of  Black  Brook  and  Jay.  In 
the  town  of  Dannemora  one  new  district  has  been  formed.  In  the 
town  of  Peru  one  district  has  been  annulled,  and  in  the  towm  of 
Saranac  one  district  has  been  formed,  one  annulled;  and  one  united 
to  an  adjoining  district.  The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from 
145  to  154. 

In  addition  to  the  Union  Free  School,  organized  at  Ausable  Forks, 
three  prosperous  graded  schools  have  been  established,  one  at  Peru, 
one  at  Lyon  Mountain  and  one  at  Saranac.  During  this  time  eighteen 
new  school-houses  have  been  built,  while  fifteen  more  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  repaired  and  improved. 

There  are  100  more  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  259  in  the  number  of  children 
who  attended  school  in  the  year  1882,  compared  with  the  year  1887, 
yet  the  average  attendance  of  the  latter  year  exceeds  the  former  by 
127.  There  were  24,482  more  days  of  attendance  in  the  year  1887  than 
in  the  year  1882.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  average  attendance  w  ith- 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  attending,  is  an  indication 
of  a  healthy  growth  in  the  schools. 

The  General  Condition  of  the  Schools 

in  this  district  has  been  steadily  improving,  and  is  now  such  as  affords 
great  encouragement  for  the  future.  The  people  are  apparently  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  the  schools,  and  in  educational  matters  generally, 
and  the  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  are  earnestly,  and  I  think 
successfully,  laboring  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  instruction 
given  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  w^e  are  steadily 
gaining  in  improved  methods,  and  better  results  are  being  obtained, 
as  seen  in  the  increased  interest  and  attention  of  pupils  in  the  studies 
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they  are  pursuing.  There  is  a  greater  development  of  thought,  and  a 
more  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  considered 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

While  we  still  have  a  few  teachers  who  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
and  no  knowledge  whatever  of  many  other  branches  that  should  be 
taught,  who  have  no  definite  plan  as  to  the  organization  of  a  school, 
and  no  clearly  defined  methods  of  instruction,  yet  we  are  proud 
to  say  that  many  of  our  teachers  feel  the  dignity,  nobility  and 
responsibility  of  their  calling.  They  have  made  special  preparation 
for  their  work,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  every  opj)ortunity  to 
improve  and  keep  up  with  the  times  and  make  teaching  what  it 
should  be  —  a  profession.  We  need  more  jirofessional  teachers.  Our 
Normal  schools  are  aiding  much  in  this  direction,  but  they  cannot  fill 
our  schools  with  teachers.  We  need  professional  teachers  for  our 
rural  schools.  The  cities  and  larger  villages,  that  can  pay  greater  sala¬ 
ries  to  teachers,  engage  most  of  the  Normal  graduates.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  large  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  suitable  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Normal  schools.  Many  of  these  persons  have  graduated  at  these 
schools  and  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  yet  my  abstract  of 
trustees’  reports  for  this  year  shows  that  there  are  but  six  Normal 
graduates  teaching  in  this  commissioner  district.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  Normal  school  graduates,  and  trustees  and  patrons  who 
really  desire  good  schools  are  beginning  to  realize  that  scholarship  is 
not  the  only  essential  qualification  of  a  teacher.  Since  there  are  so 
few  of  our  teachers  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  instruction 
and  training  obtained  at  these  schools,  and  since  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  skillful  and  trained  teachers,  and  the  number  who  can  or 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  attending  these  schools  is 
so  limited,  other  means  should  be  employed  to  fit  teachers  for  their 
work.  Teachers’  classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  should  be 
multiplied,  and  there  should  be  more  liberal  approj)riations  for  their 
support.  The  instruction  that  our  teachers  are  receiving  at  the  yearly 
teachers’  institutes  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  yet  the  sessions  are 
so  short  and  the  time  is  so  limited  that  the  teachers  in  attendance  can, 
at  the  most,  only  receive  a  few  useful  and  practical  hints  that  will  aid 
them  in  their  work.  The  value  of  our  schools  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  and  the  great  problem 
to  be  solved  is  how  shall  we  have  a  full  and  constant  supply  of  skillful, 
devoted,  educated  and  trained  teachers,  and  how  much  and  in  what 
way  shall  the  State  aid  in  supplying  this  great  need  ? 
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Another  important  element  needed  in  making  our  schools  more  pros¬ 
perous  is  an 

Efficient  and  Systematic  Supervision. 

Official  visits  from  school  trustees  or  from  boards  of  education  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  only  name  found  in  the 
teachers’  register  in  the  list  of  visitors  is  the  school  commissioner’s, 
and  in  many  cases  this  name  also  is  missing. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  What  commercial,  manufactural,  agricultural, 
or  in  fact  any  industrial  enterprise,  could  be  expected  to  prosper  with 
no  more  oversight  than  an  annual  or  a  semi-annual  visit  of  only  a  few 
hours’  duration  from  an  inspector  ? 

And  yet  this  is  all  the  supervision  that  our  schools  receive,  and  when 
we  remember  that  each  year  nearly  four  thousand  new  recruits  enter 
the  schools  of  this  State^  as  teachers,  without  experience,  with  little  or 
no  special  training,  and  with  no  one  to  inspect  their  work  or  aid  them 
in  admonition,  counsel  or  advice,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  there  are  not 
more  failures,  and  that  our  schools  are  as  profitable  and  successful  as 
we  find  them?  We  need  a  close  and  careful  supervision  from  the 
trustees  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

No  one  man,  be  he  ever  so  well  qualified,  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  entire  supervision  of  from  100  to  150  schools,  scattered  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  and  this  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  important 
duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  school  commissioner.  If  it  is 
expected  that  school  commissioners  shall  do  this  work,  and  do  it 
efficiently,  then  the  number  of  schools  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  commissioner  should  not  exceed  seventy-five,  and  no  commissioner 
district  should  include  an  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  upwards,  which,  under  a  special  act,  employs  a  superintendent 
who  does  the  duty  of  supervision,  receiving  for  such  service  the  sum 
of  $800  per  annum  from  the  State. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

Within  the  past  six  years  I  have  made  1,333  visits  to  the  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district,  and  in  all  of  the  duties  which  I  have  had  to 
perform  I  feel  the  least  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  part  of  my 
work.  This  commissioner  district  embraces  512  square  miles,  and  to 
visit  the  schools  I  have  been  obliged  to  travel  nearly  one  thousand 
miles,  and  in  order  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  each  term  I  have  in  some 
instances  had  time  only  to  make  brief  calls.  I  have  visited  most  of 
the  schools  twice  each  year.  In  my  visits  I  have  criticised  and  advised 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  endeavored,  not  only  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  but  also  to  impress  upon  teachers  and  pujnls 
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the  importance  of  thorough,  practical  work,  of  correct  methods  of 
study  and  j^i’oper  habits  of  thought.  I  have  encouraged  the  teachers 
in  teaching  and  the  pupils  in  learning  those  things  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  use  and  advantage  to  them  in  after  life.  One 
pleasant  feature  connected  with  these  visitations,  and  one  which  I 
shall  ever  gratefully  remember,  is  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  w'hich  I  have  ever  been  received  by  the  teachers,  and  the  cordial, 
hearty  support  and  cooperation  they  have  always  given  to  every  effort 
I  have  made  to  benefit  the  schools  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  for  teachers.  In  most  instances  I  have  also  received  the 
hearty  support  of  trustees  and  school  officers.  Trustees  in  most  cases 
have  been  willing  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioner  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  school  property,  the  engagement  of 
teachers,  and  many  other  duties  and  powers  which  are  placed  in  their 
hands. 

School  District  Boundaries. 

One  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  school  commissioners,  and  one 
which  calls  upon  their  best  judgment  in  executing,  is  the  change  of 
school  district  boundaries.  Many  are  the  applications,  and  urgent  are 
the  importunities  to  the  commissioner  for  this  or  that  change  in  the 
district  boundary.  Sometimes  there  are  suitable  reasons  why  the 
change  should  be  made,  but  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  applicant  would  have  less  tax  to  pay  in  the  adjoining  district,  or 
that  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbors,  and  so  the  commissioner 
is  called  upon^’to  make  an  order  which  will  place  him  and  his 
belongings  in  the  neighboring  district. 

Since  I  have  held  this  office  I  have  had  numberless  opportunities 
and  importunities  for  making  such  orders,  but  in  most  cases  have 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requests. 

I  have  made,  in  the  past  six  years,  thirty  orders  for  the  change  of 
school  district  boundaries.  This  number  includes  the  orders  and 
changes  made  necessary  in  the  formation  of  two  new  school  districts, 
the  annullment  of  three  old  districts,  and  the  consolidation  of  two 
adjoining  districts. 

In  some  of  the  towns  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  district  boundaries,  ‘and  have  made  maps  of  the  town,  tracing  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts  by  lot  lines  and  natural  boundaries,  and 
have  requested  the  town  clerks  to  paste  these  maps  in  the  record-book, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  future  com¬ 
missioners,  who  may  be  called  uj^on  to  alter  or  define  district 
boundaries. 
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Few  Changes  in  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  past  year;  one  of  the  most  marked  changes,  perhaps,  is  in 
district  number  one  of  the  town  of  Dannemora. 

By  the  aid  of  a  special  appropriation  of  $1,250,  made  last  winter  by 
the  State  Legislature,  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  have  been 
enabled  to  build  and  furnish  a  large  and  commodious  school  building, 
costing  upwards  of  $3,000,  and  they  are  now  having  the  benefits  of  one 
of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the  county. 

There  are  three  union  schools  in  this  district;  one  at  Plattsburgh, 
one  at  Keeseville  and  one  at  Ausable  Forks.  These  schools  are  a  credit 
to  the  villages  in  which  the}"  are  situated.  The  one  at  Ausable  Forks 
has  now  for  its  principal  W.  Z.  Morrison,  a  recent  graduate  at  Cornell 
University.  The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
is  indeed  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  towns  of  Black  Brook  and 
Jay,  but  to  the  neighboring  towns;  not  only  affording  an  excellent 
school  for  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  better  education  than  the  common 
district  school  will  give  them,  but  also  supplying  these  neighboring 
district  schools  with  well-educated  teachers.  Principal  Ferrin  and  his 
able  assistants  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  Keeseville  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  better  school  accommodations. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  this  school 
the  present  term. 

The  Union  Fkee  School  at  Plattsburgh 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  It  has  a  live,  energetic 
superintendent,  an  excellent  corps  of  thirty-one  teachers,  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  one  thousand  pupils,  and  a  board  of  education 
composed  of  earnest  men,  who  are  liberal  in  their  expenditure  of  money 
to  meet  all  the  wants  involved  in  attaining  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
as  possible.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  teaching  is  thorough  and 
accurate  in  all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  village  may  well  be  23roud  of  their  school,  and  thankful 
for  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done  by  its  teachers.  A  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music  has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  school  board, 
and  the  2:)upils  are  showing  marvelous  jirogress  and  proficiency  in  this 
department  of  instruction.  As  an  indication  of  j^rosperity  and  growth 
in  this  school,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pujnls, 
although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  attending.  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  1887  was  seventy-nine  less  than 
in  the  year  1882,  but  the  average  attendance  was  eighty-nine  more. 
This  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  prosperous  school. 
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The  Teachers’  Institutes 

in  tliis  county  liad  grown  to  such  a  size  (numbering  333  teachers  in 
attendance  last  year)  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  this  year,  to 
change  from  county  to  district  institutes,  believing  that,  with  a  less 
number  in  attendance,  better  work  could  be  done,  and  better  results 
obtained.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
very  successful  institutes  which  were  held  at  Plattsburgh  in  April,  and 
at  Champlain  in  June. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  all  that  the  institute  held  at  Plattsburgh 
April  fourth  to  eighth,  was  the  most  successful  and  profitable  institute 
ever  held  in  this  county.  Upwards  of  200  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Our  most  experienced  and  progressive  teachers  from  our  union  and 
graded  schools  not  only  were  present  as  learners',  but  rendered 
valuable  service  as  instructors.  The  instruction  given  by  Professors 
Sanford  and  Barnes  was  practical  and  beneficial  to  the  teachers  in 
attendance.  For  two  hours  each  day  the  institute  met  in  sections  for 
graded  and  ungraded  work.  By  this  plan  every  teacher  received 
instruction  in  his  or  her  special  work,  and  the  common  complaint  of 
teachers  that  they  did  not  receive  any  instruction  at  the  institute  that 
would  meet  their  special  needs  has  not  been  heard  this  year.  I  am 
satisfied  that  institutes  with  separate  sections  for  graded  and  ungraded 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial  for  our  teachers.  An  inter¬ 
esting  session  of  the  Clinton  County  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Plattsburgh  September  first  and  second.  The  essays  and  papers 
presented  by  the  “teachers  were  excellent,  and  the  interesting  lectures 
by  A.  W.  Norton,  of  Elmira,  and  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  all. 

Changes  in  School  Law. 

The  Legislature  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its  promptness  in 
carrying  out  the  excellent  recommendations  of  our  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  important  changes  which  were  made  in  our  school 
laws  at  its  last  session.  Although  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
failed  to  become  a  law,  vet  most  of  the  commissioners  in  the  State  have 
remedied  this  failure  by  their  action  in  asking  for  and  adopting 
for  their  examination  of  teachers  the  uniform  questions  that  are 
now  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Conclusion.  ' 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  prolong  this  report.  The  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  have  not  materially  changed  since  my 
last  report. 
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It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district 
may  prosper,  and  may  show  a  steady  degree  of  improvement,  both  in 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  in  the  general  interest  manifested  in 
educational  matters  by  teachers,  school  officers  and  citizens. 

Morrisonville,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Herbert  Gtoodspeed,  School  Commissioner. 

School  Districts  and  School-Houses. 

There  are  115  school  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  an 
increase  of  one  over  last  year,  being  a  new  district  formed  in  the  town 
of  Ellenburgh  (No.  19).  There  are  117  school-houses,  three  districts 
having  two  school-houses  each,  and  one  district  having  no  house  at 
the  time  of  making  trustee’s  annual  report. 

Pupils. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  schools 
during  the  year  was  2,626,  a  decrease  over  previous  year  of  121.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  that  attended  the  schools  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  was  5,449,  a  decrease  from  previous  year  of  125. 
Number  of  weeks  of  school  taught  during  the  year  was  3,374,  an 
increase  of  fifty-five  weeks  over  previous  year,  which,  less  twenty- 
eight  weeks  taught  in  the  new  district  before  mentioned,  leaves  a  net 
increase  of  twenty-seven  weeks  of  school  taught,  over  previous  year. 
Number  of  children  in  the  districts  of  school  age,  June  30,  1887,  as 
reported  by  trustees,  was  7,982,  a  decrease  over  previous  year  of 
thirty-five. 

Teachers. 

According  to  trustees’  reports,  213  different  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  schools  during  the  year,  but  that  number,  of  course,  does  not 
represent  the  different  persons  employed  during  the  year,  as  each 
teacher  that  taught  in  two  different  districts  during  the  year  repre¬ 
sents  two  in  the  number  given.  Of  this  number,  nine  were  Normal 
graduates;  204  were  licensed  by  local  officers,  four  of  whom  were  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  several  were  Normal  students.  Of  the  number, 
forty- two  were  males  and  171  females.  All,  with  few  exceptions  were 
efficient  and  industrious,  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  pupils 
under  their  charge,  and  have  shown  very  good  results  from  their 
work. 
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School-Houses. 

School  district  No.  4,  town  of  Mooers,  and  district  No.  2,  town  of 
Clinton,  have  each  built  a  new  house  during  the  past  year. 

By  presenting  the  matter  in  a  plain,  earnest  manner  to  district 
No.  15,  town  of  Beekmantown,  and  district  No.  11,  town  of  Ellen- 
burgh,  I  succeeded  in  getting  each  district  to  thoroughly  repair  their 
school-house,  putting  in  new  patent  desks,  and,  altogether,  putting 
their  house  in  very  good  shape.  ^ 

In  closing  this,  my  last  year,  as  commissioner,  I  would  report  school- 
houses  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  this  district  during  the  past  six  years,  as 
follows:  New  ones  built,  thirteen;  old  ones  thoroughly  repaired,  six¬ 
teen,  many  of  which  have  been  reseated  with  new  patent  desks; 
besides  several  others  that  have  been  repaired  by  reshingling, 
reclapboarding,  etc. 

The  academy  building  at  Champlain,  in  place  of  the  one  that  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  February,  is  not  yet  completed,  owing  to  the 
failure  in  getting  a  sufficient  sum  appropriated  by  the  district  in  time 
to  complete  the  building  before  winter  set  in;  consequently  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  completed  the  foundation,  and  will  rest  until  spring  opens. 
In  the  meantime,  school  furniture  has  been  purchased  and  set  up  in 
temporary  rooms,  and  the  school  is  progressing  fairly  well. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

I  have  made  196  official  visits  since  my  last  annual  report,  besides 
making  a  number  of  visits  to  districts  where  my  presence  as  commis¬ 
sioner  was  required,  particularly  in  reference  to  repairing  or  rebuilding 
school-houses,  and  of  which  I  have  kept  no  record.  My  visits  to  schools 
were  made  without  previous  notice  to  the  teachers,  as  I  desired,  as 
much  as  anything,  to  find  each  school  in  its  every-day  working  con¬ 
dition.  As  a  rule,  I  found  teachers  earnest  in  their  work,  and  anxious 
for  any  suggestion  by  which  they  might  improve  in  methods  of 
teaching,  and  thus  obtain  better  results. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  that  our  schools,  especially  those  in  the 
rural  districts,  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago.  In  some  respects,  this  may  be  true,  and  one  reason  is  that 
pupils  leave  school  younger  now  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  We 
seldom  find  a  pupil  in  school  now,  in  rural  districts,  who  is  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  as  good  scholars  in  all  branches,  and 
in  some  much  better,  than  pupils  were  formerly,  that  were  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age. 

Usually,  now,  pupils  fifteen  years  of  age  are  required  at  home  to- 
assist,  many  times,  in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread,  or  are,  if  parents- 
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can  afford  it,  sent  to  some  high  school  or  academy  to  finish  their  edu¬ 
cation.  And  for  this  reason  our  schools  do  not  number,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  what  they  once  did,  and  thus  people  think  (some  at  least)  that 
our  schools  are  on  the  decline;  but  such,  I  think,  is  not  the  case. 

I  always  try  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  doctrine  of  “Holy  Writ,” 
that  as  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  a  teacher  is  known  by  the  result 
he  accomplishes;  that  results  are  the  true  and  only  standard  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  a  teacher’s  ability. 

Many  of  our  teaAiers  are  subscribers  to  some  educational  paper. 

County  Teachers’  Association. 

We  have  a  live  Teachers’  Association  in  this  county  that  held  its 
twenty-first  annual  meeting  at  Plattsburgh  September  first  and  second 
and  was  quite  well  attended  by  our  teachers  and  educational  friends. 
A  programme  of  subjects  for  discussion,  previously  arranged,  was 
fully  carried  out,  which  included  a  report  of  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Elizabethtown,  in  July  last,  given  by  delegates  from  our  county 
association,  that  were  elected  at  our  semi-annual  meeting  in  April. 

We  were  favored  with  an  address  by  Professor  A.  W.  Norton,  of 
Elmira;  subject,  “What  Does  it  Signify?”  Also  an  address  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse;  subject,  “Subordinate  Elements  of 
Success,”  both  of  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  our  teachers  and 
friends  of  education. 

School  Laws. 

The  change  in  the  law,  allowing  the  commissioner  to  condemn  unfit 
school-houses,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  one. 

In  my  opinion,  also,  the  law  making  a  change  in  the  plan  of  making 
the  apportionment,  doing  away  with  the  pupil  quota,  and  basing  it 
upon  the  attendance  at  school,  will  produce  better  results  than  the 
present  plan;  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  more  justice  in  it. 

I  want  to  say  Avhat  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  we  surely  need 
a  compulsory  attendance  law  with  some  force  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  almost 
a  w^aste  of  money  for  the  State  to  allow  some  districts  to  participate  in 
the  apportionment,  where  there  exists  such  an  indifference  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  attendance  of  pupils  at  school. 

Examination  of  Teachers. 

I  have  held  eight  public  examinations  of  teachers  since  my  last 
report,  licensing  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  candidates 
applying  for  a  certificate.  The  uniform  examination  questions  that 
are  being  issued  by  the  Department,  will,  I  think,  as  soon  as  commis¬ 
sioners  and  teachers  get  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  prove  c. 
decided  improvement,  and  strengthen  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  law 
making  such  uniform  examinations  obligatory. 
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Institutes. 

District  institutes  were  organized  in  this  county  last  spring  for  the 
first  time.  Institute  was  held  in  District  No.  1,  at  Plattsburgh,  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  April  4th,  and  in  this  district  it  was  appointed  at 
Champlain,  April  11th,  but,  owing  to  the  village  being  flooded  at  that 
time,  the  institute  was  postponed  and  reappointed  for  the  week 
beginning  Monday,  May  30th.  Conductors  Henry  R  Sanford,  A.  M., 
of  Syracuse,  as  principal,  and  Professor  Charles  T.  Barnes,  of  Sauquoit, 
associate,  conducted  both  institutes.  Commissioner  S.  S.  Taylor 
and  myself  attended  both  institutes.  There  were  nearly  100  teachers 
in  attendance  at  Champlain,  and,  beginning  with  Tuesday,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  nearly  perfect.  Monday  being  Decoration  Day,  our  teachers 
did  not  all  arrive  until  Tuesday  morning.  The  good  attention 
given  and  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  in  the  practical  instruction 
given  by  the  conductors  were  very  marked  and  brought  out  words  of 
commendation  from  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Barnes.  Very  interesting 
and  instructive  addresses  were  given  by  the  conductors  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings.  Thursday  afternoon  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  our  teachers  and  friends  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  spoke  to  us  upon  the 
school  laws  and  school  system.  This  being  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  institutes  in  Clinton  county  that  we  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  State  Superintendent  at  one  of  our  institutes,  it  was 
quite  an  interesting  event  with  us.  Thursday  evening  we  were  favored 
with  a  very  interesting  address  by  Professor  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Potsdam 
State  Normal  School.  The  instruction  given  by  Conductors  Sanford 
and  Barnes,  according  to  a  programme  of  work  previously  prepared, 
was  both  practical  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  teachers,  proving 
conclusively  that  institute  instruction  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  teachers  of  the  particular  district  in  which  it  is  given. 
It  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  teachers  that  our  institute  at 
Champlain  was  one  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county. 
Friday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  McCullough,  principal  of  Chazy 
High  School,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  : 

“  The  school  teachers  of  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  assembled  at  Cham¬ 
plain,  realizing  and  appreciating  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
all  those  who  have  aided  in  making  this  institute  such  a  success,  do 
hereby  desire  to  express  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Hon.  A.  S. 
Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Professor  E. 
H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  whose  presence  has 
added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  this  institution,  and  whose 
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scholastic  and  legal  advice  we  shall  prize  most  highly ;  to  the 
conductors  of  the  institute,  Professors  Sanford  and  Barnes,  whose 
thorough  instruction  and  kind  advice  must  aid  our  future  success 
as  teachers ;  to  our  school  commissioners,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Goods]Deed,  whose  untiring  efforts  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
will  cause  them  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  ;  to  the  several 
glee  clubs  and  musicians,  and  to  all  otJiers  who  especially  contributed 
to  our  evening  and  other  exercises ;  to  the  local  committee  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  their  persevering  efforts  and  success,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  Champlain,  who  have  so  kindly  received  us  into  their  homes  and 
cared  for  our  wants  and  comforts. 

And  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  practice  the 
instruction  and  advice  we  have  here  received.” 

JEllenburgh  Center,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Oliver  W.  Hallenbeck,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools. 

This  district  contains  seventy-four  school  districts,  whose  school- 
houses  are  in  this  commissioner  district,  consisting  of  seventy-two 
common  and  two  union  free  schools.  Schools  have  been  in  operation 
in  all  these  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  or  more,  during  the  year,  except 
one,  which  has  not  had  any  school  for  several  years,  and  which  I  was 
about  to  dissolve  and  consolidate  with  those  districts  adjoining. 

Examinations. 

In  my  official  term  I  have  renewed  several  certificates,  but  have  not 
granted  any  new  ones  without  a  written  examination,  and  I  have 
refused  certificates  to  about  thirty  applicants,  so  that  now  there  are 
not  more  teachers  in  my  district  than  thm^e  are  schools,  and  nearly 
every  district  is  paying  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  more  per  week 
than  before.  I  have  used  the  uniform  examination  papers  since  their 
adoption  by  the  Department.  I  find  upon  using  them  that  consider¬ 
able  resj^onsibility  is  taken  from  the  commissioner.  I  have  licensed, 
during  the  past  year,  forty-eight  teachers,  eight  being  of  the  first 
grade,  twenty-three  of  the  second,  and  seventeen  of  the  third  grade. 

There  have  been  ninety-seven  different  teachers  employed  during 
the  year,  two  of  whom  had  licenses  granted  by  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent,  six  are  graduates  of  Normal  schools,  and  eighty-seven  were 
licensed  by  local  officers. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  122  visits;  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  have  been  visited  once,  many  twice,  and  a  few  three  times.  It 
has  been  my  aim  during  my  official  visits  to  spend  the  most  time  with 
schools  having  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  who  have  shown 
any  desire  to  advance  in  the  profession  by  instructions  from  the 
commissioner. 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  I  find  that 
generally  'the  schools  are  of  a  better  grade;  better  teachers  are 
employed  than  previously,  more  earnestness  shown  in  the  work,  and  a 
general  advancement  made.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  granting 
the  trustees  the  right  to  expend  fifteen  dollars  for  school  apparatus, 
nearly  all  the  trustees  in  my  district  have  taken  advantage  of  the  same 
and  supplied  their  schools  with  maps,  globes,  etc.,  ‘thereby  supplying 
a  long-felt  want  in  many  of  the  districts  that  had  for  years  been 
without  them. 

Several  school-houses  in  my  district  have  been  repaired  the  past 
year  by  putting  in  new  floors,  reseating  and  painting  interior  and 
exterior.  In  regard  to  the  law  regarding  out-buildings,  the  trustees 
generally  are  negligent  in  following  out  the  same,  while  a  few  have 
made  the  necessary  repairs.  Many  schools  in  my  district  are  sadly  in 
need  of  new  seats,  they  having  the  old-style  desks  running  around  the 
room,  with  nothing  for  the  children  to  sit  upon  but  benches  about 
twenty  inches  high,  with  no  backs  to  them. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Two  teachers’  institutes  have  been  held  in  this  county  since  my  last 
report,  one  at  Philmont  and  one  at  Chatham.  The  one  at  Philmont 
was  held  in  November,  1886,  and  was  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French 
and  Professor  C.  T.  Barnes.  The  attendance  was  199  teachers,  only 
three  of  my  teachers  being  absent.  The  one  at  Chatham,  November 
28,  1887,  was  conaucted  by  Professors  I.  H.  Stout  and  C.  T.  Barnes. 
There  were  227  teachers  present.  Only  two  teachfers  in  my  district 
were  absent,  they  being  prevented  from  attending  on  account  of 
sickness  in  their  families. 

This  institute  was  one  of  the  most  successful  held  in  this  county  for 
many  years.  Unusual  interest  was  manifested  by  all  teachers  present, 
and  especially  so  by  those  present  whose  long  experience  has  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  best  and  most  beneficial  methods 
of  teaching. 
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Upon  solicitation  of  Commissioner  Silvernail  and  myself,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  stepped  aside  from  the  newly  established  rule,  to  hold  separate 
institutes  in  each  commissioner  district,  and  granted  the  privilege  of 
holding  these  institutes  together.  All  teachers  joined  in  commending 
the  action  of  the  Department  in  granting  this  privilege. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  recommended  the  changing  of  the  annual 
school  meeting  from  the  last  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August.  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  still. 

Livingston,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBL4.  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Petee  Silveenail,  School  Gommiasioner. 

,  Peogeess. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  annual  report  at  the  close  of  my 
official  term,  for  the  reason  that  I  can  truthfully  state  that  the  schools 
in  my  district  have  made  considerable  progress  and  improvement 
while  they  have  been  under  my  charge.  This  improvement  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  has  been 
employed  in  many  of  the  country  schools.  I  am  proud  of  my  teachers, 
and  believe  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
commissioner  district  in  the  State. 

Exajminations. 

My  examinations  have  been  quite  ^severe,  and  I  have  compelled  all 
the  teachers  to  undergo  the  same  examinations  Avithout  favor  or  par¬ 
tiality.  This  course  forced  many  of  the  teachers,  whom  I  found  in  the 
schools  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  to  drop  out  of  the 
list  of  working  teachers  and  attend  the  Normal  or  other  schools  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the  teacher’s 
occupation.  During  the  past  year  I  have  held  two  public  examina¬ 
tions,  one  at  Chatham  and  the  other  at  Valatie,  and  a  large  number  of 
applicants  were  examined  at  my  office.  Most  of  the  certificates  gi'anted 
at  these  examinations  were  either  renewal  or  higher  grade  certificates. 
The  thoroughness  and  severity  of  the  examinations  have  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  teachers  and  a  retention  of  teachers  in  their 
positions.  For  the  past  three  months  I  have  used  the  questions  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  find  that  they 
work  excellently,  and  are  a  more  impartial  and  a  fairer  test  of  the 
literary  qualifications  of  the  applicant  than  any  other  course  that  has 
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been  suggested  or  put  into  operation.  It  places  the  teachers  on  the 
same  footing  all  over  the  State,  and  prevents  comparison  between  the 
examination  of  different  commissioners  and  all  charges  of  favoritism. 

I  have  made  145  visits  during  the  past  school  year,  spending  from 
half  to  a  whole  day  with  each  school  in  my  district,  and  making  two 
visits  upon  the  schools  that  needed  more  help  and  attention. 

There  are  school  buildings  in  my  district  that  are  unfit  for  school 
purposes  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  The  proper  time  for  doing  this 
is  just  before  the  summer  vacation  begins.  Then  the  building  or 
repairing  can  go  on  and  be  completed  during  this  long  vacation,  and 
be  ready  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  school  year  for  occupancy. 
If  it  were  done  at  any  other  time  it  would  necessitate  the  hiring  another 
building  for  school  purposes  or  an  intermission  in  the  school  term, 
and  in  either  case  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
district. 

Out-Buildings. 

A  few  of  my  districts  have  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  out-buildings,  and  have  provided  separate  privies  for 
the  sexes,  entirely  apart  from  each  other.  Other  districts  have  divided 
the  out-building  with  a  partition  and  provided  separate  entrances 
thereto;  while  still  others  have  entirely  ignored  the  requirement. 
Mauy  trustees  think  that  they  comply  with  the  law  by  separating  the 
rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  by  a  mere  partition.  All  those  who  have 
consulted  me  have  been  advised  to  locate  the  said  buildings  as  far 
apart  from  each  other  as  the  school  lot  will  permit  without  interfering 
with  the  school  building,  and  that  a  full  compliance  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  requires  that  the  rooms  be  not  only  sepa¬ 
rate,  but  that  the  buildings  be  apart  from  each  other.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  object  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  law  can  be  fuUy 
attained. 

A  Suggestion. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  trust¬ 
ees  to  send  the  school  registers,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  directly 
to  the  commissioner.  The  trustee's  report  is  made  up  from  them,  and 
in  case  they  accompany  the  said  report  the  commissioner,  if  he  finds 
any  errors,  can  himself  make  the  alterations,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  trouble  and  expense  in  not  being  compelled  to  return  the  report 
to  the  trustee  for  correction.  These  registers  ought  to  be  preserved 
for  future  reference,  but  at  present  very  few  can  be  found.  They  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  left  with  the  district  clerk,  and  if  they  should  be  he 
has  no  place  in  which  to  keep  them,  and  in  passing  from  place  to  place 
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in  the  rotation  of  office,  they  would  be  uncared  for  and  lost.  If  sent, 
as  suggested,  to  the  commissioner,  he  could,  after  he  had  no  further 
use  for  them,  file  them  in  the  county  clerk’s  office. 

Normal  Schools. 

1  have  this  year  recommended  ten  applicants  for  appointment  to  the 
Normal  school.  I  have  carefully  observed  during  my  term  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  school,  and  while  I  can  speak  of  its  training  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching  with  words  of  commendation,  I  am  forced  to  condemn 
the  amount  of  study  forced  upon  the  pupils  in  pursuing  the  required 
course.  The  ordinary  pupils  find  it  impossible  to  complete  the  course 
without  unusual  exertion,  and  spending  a  portion  of  the  night  in  study, 
thus  impairing  their  health  and  ruining  their  constitutions,  and  many, 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements,  become  discouraged  and  leave  the 
institution  before  the  course  is  finished.  Wliile  the  latter  may  leave 
with  regret,  and  feel  their  })ride  humbled,  yet  they  have  adopted  the 
wiser  course  in  preferring  health  to  the  useless  honor  of  graduating.  I 
would  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect  that  the  course  of  study  be 
extended  from  two  to  three  years,  or  that  a  number  of  the  studies  be 
omitted.  Thus  mental  training  and  culture,  physical  health  and 
strength  would  go  hand  in  hand  to  make  up  the  complete  teacher. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  claimed  that  the  annual  school  meeting 
ought  not  to  be  held  in  June,  but  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  and 
my  observation  and  experience  for  the  past  year  have  only  confirmed 
me  in  this  view.  My  reasons  for  the  opinion  are  fully  set  forth  in  my 
former  report,  and  need  not  be  here  mentioned.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  and  recommend  this  change,  and  that  the  Legislature,  this 
winter,  do  enact  a  law  to  this  effect. 

My  district,  during  my  term,  has  been  unusually  free  from  the 
troubles  that  arise  between  teachers  and  trustees,  or  parents.  I  have 
been  called  upon  during  this  time  to  settle  only  one  such  difficulty, 
and  in  this  case  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  easily  effected.  I  have 
listened  patiently  to  all  complaints  in  regard  to. boundary  lines,  and 
have  found  only  four  occasions  to  make  a  change  in  them. 

Teachers’  Wages. 

The  new  law,  as  to  contracts  between  trustees  and  teachers  in 
regard  to  wages  and  time  of  payment,  has  been  a  continual  source  of 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  trustees.  While  many  have  violated 
it  by  reason  of  misunderstanding  its  provisions,  others  have,  by  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  teachers,  endeavored  in  many  ways  to  avoid  its  force 
and  effect.  The  districts  have  generally  omitted,  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting,  to  pass  a  resolution  to  raise  adequate  funds,  in  advance,  tb 
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defray  the  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  law,  expecting  to  raise  the 
funds  for  school  purposes  to  meet  its  expenses  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year,  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  In  all  such  cases  I  have 
advised  and  insisted  that  special  meetings  be  called,  and  the  necessary 
funds  be  voted  and  raised  to  pay  the  teacher’s  salary,  as  it  becomes 
due  from  month  to  month.  I  have  also  taken  special  pains  to  inform 
trustees  as  to  the  correct  construction  of  the  law,  as  to  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  wages,  and  that  they  cannot,  by  any  contract  with 
the  teachers,  avoid  paying  their  wages  at  the  time  which  the  law  has 
provided  for  its  payment. 

In  all  the  schools  of  my  district,  physiology  and  hygiene  are  taught, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have,  from  the  time  the  law  took 
effect,  insisted  that  this  should  be  done,  and  my  teachers  have  cheer¬ 
fully  taught  them,  and  made  them  a  permanent  branch  of  instruction 
and  study  in  their  schools.  Many  of  the  trustees  have  failed  to  report 
the  adoption  and  teaching  of  this  branch  in  their  district,  and  thus 
appear  to  disobey  the  law  on  this  subject. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

for  Columbia  county  was  held  at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week 
beginning  November  28,  1887,  and  was  conducted  by  Professors  I.  H. 
Stout  and  C.  T.  Barnes.  The  teachers  were  in  full  attendance  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  sessions,  there  being  195  of 
them  enrolled  the  first  day.  They  expressed  general  satisfaction  with 
the  instruction,  and  were  highly  interested  therein.  In  our  county 
the  institute  has  become  indispensable  in  our  school  system,  and  has 
grown  in  favor  during  my  administration.  While  it  is  profitable  to  the 
experienced,  it  is  of  unspeakable  value  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Frank  J.  S»^uires,  School  Commissioner. 

Outline  of  Topics. 

1.  School  districts,  district  schools,  and  attendance. 

2.  Schools  of  Cortland  village. 

3.  Schools  not  district,  and  attendance. 

4.  Compulsory  education. 

5.  School  visitations,  observations  and  results. 

6.  Teachers,  good  schools,  and  State  aid. 

7.  Changes  in  present  school  system  suggested. 
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8.  General  condition  of’ schools  as  to:  A.  Dictionaries,  maps,  etc.  B. 

Needs. 

9.  School  buildings. 

10.  New  school  laws. 

11.  Uniform  examinations. 

12.  Teachers’  institutes. 

13.  Normal  schools. 

14.  Teachers’  examinations. 

15.  Apportionment  of  public  money. 

1.  The  first  commissioner  district  of  Cortland  county  comprises 
eight  townships,  and  they  are  divided  into  ninety-one  school  districts, 
ten  of  which  are  joint  districts,  with  houses  outside  of  this  county. 

2.  District  No,  1,  Cortlandville  (Cortland  village),  has  a  local  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  with  twelve  teachers  employed  last  year  and  an 
addition  of  two  teachers  for  this  present  year,  leaving  eighty  school 
districts  and  ninety-one  departments  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  commissioner  of  this  district. 

3.  The  various  school  trustees  and  boards  of  education  in  this  com¬ 
missioner  district  report  5,109  children  of  school  age  residing  within 
this  district  on  June  30,  1887,  of  whom  3,007  were  reported  as  having 
been  registered  as  pupils  in  the  public  district  and  graded  schools 
which  exist  in  the  same  territory.  There  are  also  in  operation  T\fithin 
this  district  the  State  Normal  and  Training  school  at  Cortland;  the 
Cincinnatus  Academy  at  Cincinnatus,  and  one  private  school  at  Cort¬ 
land  in  which  were  enrolled  last  year  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
school  age.  I  am  convinced  that  the  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  the  schools  in  this  district  is  excellent. 

4.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  which  I  have  heartily 
approved. 

5.  During  the  year  ending  December  1,  1887,  I  have  made  178  visi¬ 
tations  upon  the  eighty  schools  located  within  the  territory  subject  to 
my  administration. 

6.  xAlthough  I  have  found  some  instances  of  inefficiency  among  the 
teachers,  the  chief  cause  of  which  was  a  supreme  want  of  “  ability  to 
teach,”  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  enterprise  among  the 
teachers,  as  a  class,  for  more  thorough  knowledge  of  approved  methods 
of  teaching,  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  educational 
work  in  our  rural  schools. 

There  is  still  much  lack  of  professional  knowledge  among  the  district 
school  teachers,  as  a  class;  but  these  teachers  have,  as  a  rule,  accepted 
suggestions  and  instructi-on  from  their  commissioner,  along  various 
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needed  lines  of  school-room  work,  very  kindly;  and  I  have  sought 
very  diligently  to  correct  errors  in  school  management  and  methods  of 
instruction,  wherever  found. 

I  believe  that  school  trustees  realize  more  perfectly  than  ever  before 
the  value  of  good  schools,  and  the  absolute  folly  of  employing  low- 
grade  teachers  because  they  are  cheap.  Their  purse-strings  are 
not  drawn  quite  so  tightly,  and  their  children  are  correspondingly 
benefited. 

Under  the  present  school  system  in  this  State,  it  doubtless  will  not 
transpire  that  cheap  and  unprofessional  teachers  will  never  be  sought. 
The  increase  of  State  aid,  during  the  last  two  years,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  district  schools,  has  produced  excellent  results,  as  regards 
the  employment  of  good  teachers.  School  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
willing  to  contribute,  by  taxation,  to  the  support  of  good  schools,  if 
the  State  increases  her  appropriations  therefor  in  proportion  to  the 
material. prosperity  of  our  commonwealth. 

7.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  our  present  school  system 
should  be  materially  changed  in  many  particulars;  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  which  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  I  will  mention, 
viz. : 

1st.  To  create  township  school  systems,  by  unifying  school  districts. 

2d.  To  create  county  school  systems,  by  unifying  township  school 
systems  on  a  representative  basis. 

3d.  Placing  each  county  school  system  under  a  single  administration, 
with  sufficient  subordinate  assistance  to  thoroughly  supervise  the  work 
in  the 'district  schools. 

4th.  The  principal  county  supervisor  of  schools  to  be: 

a.  Chosen  by  the  county  school  authorities,  and  not  bv  the 
people  politically. 

h.  A  teacher  with  professional  training. 
c.  Selected  by  competitive  examination. 

5th.  Uniformity  of  text-books,  in  each  county  at  legist. 

I  believe  our  present  school  system  to  be  too  loosely  constructed, 
too  thoroughly  resolved  into  atoms,  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results.  It  lacks  cohesion  of  parts,  or  oneness,  to  fill  the  whole 
measure  of  possible  usefulness.  The  elimination  of  the  office  of  school 
superintendent,  or  commissioner,  from  politics,  will  remove  a  monstrous 
evil,  and  the  proposed  combination  will  evolve  much  desired  uniformity 
and  general  utility.  The  educational  service  of  to-day  is  not  only 
materially  hampered,  but  it  is  belittled,  because  it  has  become  the 
leverage  by  which  political  schemes  are  consummated  and  political 
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knaves  elevated.  The  spoils  system  in  the  educational  field  is  as 
novel  as  it  is  monstrous. 

8.  At  the  present  time  nearly  every  school-house  is  provided  with 
good  maps,  and  some  with  reading  charts,  while  a  few  only  have  a 
dictionary.  Other  school  apparatus  is  rarely  found.  District  libraries 
are  in  a  very  dilajDidated  condition;  no  wholesome  scientific  or  literary 
matter  can  be  found  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils  of  our  rural  school, 
except  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  teachers.  This  need  of  reliable 
reference  books  is  keenly  felt  by  the  majority  of  teachers,  and  the 
older  pupils.  Local  geography  and  physiology  have  each  received 
thorough  attention  in  all  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

9.  Several  school-houses  have  been  put  in  good  repair  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  there  are  others  vrhich  need  to  be  reconstructed 
throughout. 

10.  The  new  laws  relating  to  collectors’  bond,  teachers’  salaries  and 
contract,  privies,  etc.,  have  been  generally  observed. 

11.  The  uniform  examination,  introduced  on  September  1,  1887,  has 
met  with  general  approval  by  teachers,  and  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  general  range  of  topics  presented.  Many  teachers  have  been 
stimulated  along  needed  courses  of  reading,  to  post  themselves  upon 
lines  of  thought,  not  immediately  associated  with  every-day  school¬ 
room  work. 

12.  A  teachers’  institute  for  Cortland  county,  was  held  at  Homer, 
opening  on  Monday,  September  3d,  with  Hon.  John  H.  French,  LL.  D., 
as  conductor.  Supplementary  work  of  much  value  to  the  teachers 
was  given  by  Drs.  Hooso,  Stowell,  Milne  and  Smith,  and  Miss  Saunders 
and  Miss  Roberts  — ■  the  two  latter  with  a  class  each  —  from  the  Cort¬ 
land  Normal  School.  Evening  lectures  upon  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive  topics  were  given  by  Drs.  Stowell,  Milne  and  Smith.  Dr.  French 
also  gave  an  evening  lecture.  Although  the  institute  w^eek  coincided 
with  the  opening  week  at  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  I  am  gi'atified 
to  report  that  Dr.  Hoose  and  his  associate  teachers  were  most  cordial 
in  their  assistance,  and  thereby  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  institute.  We  believe  that  this  institute  was  productive  of  much 
good,  both  present  and  prospective.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was 
irregular  and  the  registration  was  below  that  of  last  year,  due  largely 
to  the  cut-off  by  early  registration  by  the  new  plan.  Every  school  which 
was  in  session  prior  to  the  institute,  was  closed  some  portion,  and  aU 
but  one  school,  all  of  the  w’eek.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these 
annual  gatherings  of  teachers,  should  be  absolutely  required,  and 
boards  of  education  should  be  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  place  the 
teachers’  institute  second  to  nothing. 
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13.  The  value  of  our  Normal  schools  is  more  apparent  year  by  year. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  have  become  most  valuable 
factors  in  the  educational  service,  not  only  of  New  York  State,  but 
also  outside  of  it. 

14.  From  December  1, 1886,  to  September  1,  1887,  I  issued  licenses 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  district,  as  follows :  First  grade, 
none;  second  grade,  twelve;  third  grade,  forty-nine;  total,  sixty-one. 
I  also  indorsed  certificates  issued  by  other  commissioners,  as  follows : 
First  grade,  four;  second  grade,  seven;  third  grade,  one;  total,  twelve. 
I  also  indorsed  during  this  period  seven  Regents’  testimonials.  From 
September  1, 1887,  to  date,  I  have  issued  certificates  under  the  new  plan 
of  examinations,  as  follows:  First  grade,  five;  second  grade,  eleven; 
third  grade,  twenty-five;  total  forty-one.  Indorsed  other  certificates: 
First,  two;  second,  three;  third,  one;  totrd,  six.  Testimonials  indorsed, 
four.  During  the  first-mentioned  period^  I  rejected  twenty-two  appli¬ 
cations  for  certificates,  upon  examination,  and  during  the  last  period  I 
rejected  the  applications  of  nine,  upon  the  examination  furnished  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

15.  In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new 
law,  changing  the  plan  of  apportioning  public  money  by  school  com¬ 
missioners,  which  becomes  operative  in  1889.  While  this  measure  was 
being  considered  at  Albany,  last  winter,  I  apportioned  the  public 
money  allowed  to  this  commissioner  district,  by  the  then-proposed 
plan,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  distributing  power  of  the  old 
plan.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  the  old  plan  (the  one  now 
in  force)  distributed  more  money  to  the  rural  districts  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  would.  I  believe  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  legislate  against 
the  rural  districts,  financially.  The  villages  and  cities  contain  all  of 
the  great  manufacturing  and  other  moneyed  industries,  and  these  render 
valuable  assistance  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  maintaining  our  schools 
in  these  incorporated  centers.  I  can  see  no  justness  in  asking  the 
rural  districts  to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of  school-tax  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  while  the  centers  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  thereby  relieved. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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CORTLAND  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Gustavus  a.  Crofoot,  School  Gommissionei'. 

Popular  Education. 

We  think  that  every  intelligent  man,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
leading  interests  of  the  State  and  the  progressive  character  of  the 
people,  must  admit  that  there  is  hardly  any  department  of  so  much 
importance,  that  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  and  that  may 
contribute  so  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  intellectual  development, 
physical  strength,  material  wealth,  prosperity  and  future  “  glory  and 
fame  ”  of  the  State  as  that  of  popular  education.  From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  time  this  has  been  the  grand 
idea  of  the  patriot,  the  statesman  and  the  Christian.  The  first  care 
of  our  fathers  was  the  planting  of  the  church  and  the  school-house. 
These  interests  they  loved,  cherished  and  liberally  supported.  They 
had  learned,  by  the  trials  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  the 
mother  country,”  that  the  most  precious  boon  they  could  enjoy  in 
their  new  home,  or  bequeath  to  their  children,  was  civil  and  religious 
hberty,  and  that  this  was  the  product  of  the  development  of  the  mind 
and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  institution  they 
had  planted.  Hence  the  great  interest  they  felt,  and  their  untiring 
labors  in  establishing,  perfecting  and  liberally  supporting  them. 

DeWitt  Chnton  says  ;  “  The  first  duty  of  the  State  and  the  surest 
evidence  of  good  government  is  the  encouragement  of  education  ;  that 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  protector  of 
republican  institutions  ;  that  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative 
power  that  wfill  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard  them  against 
fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence  ;  if  we  consider  the  system  of 
our  public  schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,  the  bulwark  of  a 
republican  government,  and  that  the  right  of  suffrage  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  salutary  manner  without  intelligence  and  virtue,  then  let  us 
go  on  unto  perfection,  consummating  the  work  so  nobly  begun  by  our 
fathers.”  One  of  the  most  encouraging  considerations  in  relation  to 
our  work  is  the  noble  spirit  of  the  people  in  carrying  forward  and 
liberally  supporting  these  institutions.  From  the  history  of  the  past, 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  they  have  learned  that  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  their  knowledge,  morality,  virtue  and  religion, 
alone  are  found  the  hopes  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
its  perpetuity  and  glory. 
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Hence,  in  reviewing  the  field  of  my  labors  as  commissioner,  I  find 
many 

Encouragino  Evidences  of  Advancement. 

This  is  noticeable  in  the  growing  interest  to  provide  better  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  children  ;  greater  care  is  exercised  in  remodeling 
and  rebuilding  new  school-houses  ;  school-yards  are  being  enlarged 
and  improved ;  fences  and  buildings  painted  ;  teachers  employed 
more  terms  and  paid  greater  wages  ;  increase  in  average  attendance 
and  number  of  days  of  attendance  ;  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed,  and  hea\ily  taxed,  for  school  purposes. 

The  District  and  its  Schools. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Cortland  county  comprises  the 
towms  of  Cuyler,  Homer,  Preble,  Scott,  Solon,  Taylor  and  Truxton, 
lying  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  and  embraces  245  square 
miles  of  territory,  containing  eighty-eight  school  districts,  with  eighty- 
one  districts  having  their  school-houses  in  this  county  and  seven  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Chenango,  Madison  and  Onondaga.  This 
commissioner  district  is  located  among  the  rugged  hills  and  fertile 
valleys  in  Central  New  York.  The  roads  are  exceedingly  rough  in 
summer,  and  many  of  them  entii’ely  blocked  with  snow  in  winter, 
while  some  of  the  hills  assume  the  dignitv  of  mountains.  The  farmers 
who  live  in  this  commissioner  district  are  honest,  industrious,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  generally  well  off,  with  a  few  quite  wealthy.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  make  up  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  w^hich  I  have 
visited  with  great  pleasure,  in  an  official  capacity,  since  January  1, 
1885.  Of  the  eighty-one  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  eighty 
are  common  school  districts,  with  three  having  two  teachers  each,  and 
one  union  graded  school,  with  an  additional  advantage  of  an  academ¬ 
ical  department.  During  the  school  year  ending  August  twentieth, 
fifty-seven  districts  have  maintained  a  school  for  twenty-eight  weeks, 
two  for  twenty-nine  weeks,  eleven  for  thirty  weeks,  two  for  thirty-two 
weeks  ;  and  one  each  for  thii’ty-one,  thirty-three,  thirty-five,  thirty- 
nine,  forty  and  forty-two  weeks.  District  No.  3,  in  the  town  of 
Truxton,  has  maintained  school  only  twenty-five  weeks,  and  Nos.  4 
and  7,  in  Homer,  have  not  maintained  a  school  for  many  years.  The 
average  is  twenty-nine  and  one-third  weeks  for  the  seventy-eight 
districts  that  have  maintained  school  for  tw^enty-eight  weeks  or  more. 

Financial  and  Statistical. 

The  following  summary  of  financial  and  statistical  items  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts: 
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Cuyler  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand,  August  21,  1886  .  $31  43 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1 , 607  21 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  90  50 

Raised  by  tax .  1 , 130  67 

From  all  other  sources .  249  74 

^  -  -  I  ■ 

$3,109  55 

Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $2,308  50 

For  school  apparatus .  18  63 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc .  589  15 

For  incidental  expenses  .  142  54 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887 .  50  73 


$3,109  55 

Homer  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $644  80 

Apportioned  from  State  funds . .  2 , 842  55 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  112  52 

Raised  by  tax .  6,644  38 

Received  from  other  sources .  1,497  57 


$11,741  82 

Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $6,785  00 

For  libraries .  68  77 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc .  2,997  69 

For  incidental  expenses  .  1 , 440  15 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887  . .  450  21 


$11,741  82 


Preble. —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $74  95 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1,196  94 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  65  44 

Raised  by  tax .  1,211  42 

Received  from  other  sources .  3  00 


$2,551  75 
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Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $1 , 739  60 

For  school  apparatus .  11  74 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc .  577  33 

For  incidental  expenses .  145  52 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887  .  77  66 


$2,551  75 

Scott  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $56  38 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1 , 022  77 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  79  63 

Raised  by  tax .  549  42 

Received  from  other  sources .  5  65 


'  $1 , 713  75 

I 

Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $1,301  75 

For  school  apparatus .  16  79 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc .  210  79 

For  incidental  expenses .  94  56 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887  .  89  86 


$1,713  75 

Solon  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $1  44 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1 , 048  97 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  41  56 

Raised  by  tax .  446  81 

Received  from  other  sources .  132  50 


$1,671  28 

Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $1 , 571  00 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc .  29  54 

For  incidental  expenses .  61  08 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887  .  9  66 


$1,671  28 
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Taylor  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  .  $9  47 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1 , 088  43 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands  . .  12  23 

Raised  by  tax .  338  59 

Received  from  other  sources . • .  108  99 


$1,557  71 

Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $1 , 396  50 

For  apparatus . . . .  20  00 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc .  54  09 

For  incidental  expenses  .  .  53  46 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887  .  33  66 


$1,557  71 

Truxton  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $20  06 

Apportioned  from  State  funds. .  1,476  34 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  95  30 

Raised  by  tax .  940  85 

Received  from  other  sources .  288  50 


$2,821  05 

Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $2,336  00 

For  apparatus .  12  50 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc., .  254  45 

For  incidental  expenses .  156  23 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887 .  61  87 


$2,821  05 

Receipts  for  the  Commissioner  District. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $838  43 

Apportionment  from  State  funds .  10,283  21 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands .  497  18 

Raised  by  tax .  11,262  14 

Received  from  all  other  sources .  2,285  95 


$25,166  91 
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Paymeats. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $17,438  25 

For  libraries . 68  77 

For  apparatus .  79  66 

For  school-houses,  sites,  out-houses,  repairs,  furniture ....  4,713  04 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses .  2,093  54 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887. .  .  .  773  65 


$25,166  91 

From  this  it  seems  that  the  sum  paid  directly  for  the 

common  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  was .  $24,393  26 

#  _  ■  - 


And  this  does  not  include  expenses  for  supervision.  The  aggregate 
valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  $88,330;  and  the  average  of 
school-house  and  site  was,  $1104.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  district  hbraries  was  4,245  and  their  estimated  value  was  $2,176. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  at  any  time  during  the  year 
was  166;  the  number  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was 
ninety.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  forty-nine  were 
males  and  117  were  females.  Of  these  154  were  licensed  bv  commis- 

4/ 

sioners  and  twelve  by  Normal  schools.  The  average  wages  paid 
teachers  for  the  winter  term  was  $6.09;  for  the  summer  term,  $5.06. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (between  five  and  twenty-one 
years)  was  2,934.  The  number  who  attended  the  public  schools  at 
some  time  during  the  year  was  2,453.  The  whole  number  of  days 
of  attendance  at  the  schools  of  this  district  during  the  year  was 
216,008;  average  daily  attendance  was  1,379.173,  being  nearly  fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  average  number  registered  for  each 
teacher,  twenty-seven;  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher,  15.32. 
There  are  eighty  school-houses,  of  which  three  are  brick  and  seventy- 
seven  are  frame.  Since  1885  there  is  an  increase  for  all  school  pur¬ 
poses  of  $1,494.49.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was  two;  for  teachers’  wages,  $172.54. 
The  aggregate  valuation  of  school  property  is  greater  by  the  sum  of 
$5,553.  The  apportionment  to  the  common  schools  of  this  district  is 
greater  by  the  sum  of  $2,248.29,  of  which  Cuyler  has  gained  $355.14; 
Homer,  $429.05;  Preble,  $321.64;  Scott,  $274.55;  Solon,  $292.30; 
Taylor,  $274.32;  and  Truxton,  $301.29,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
rural  districts. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

My  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  similar  to  that  pursued  by  me 
for  the  two  preceding  years.  I  have  made,  during  the  year,  274  official 
visits  to  the  schools;  visiting  all  of  the  schools  in  this  district  (except 
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two)  three,  and  some  four  times.  Commissioners  should  spend  at  least 
one-half  day  in  their  visits  to  a  school,  and  there  should  be  at  least 
two  visits  to  each  school  dui’ing  the  term,  that  they  may  note  what 
advancement  the  pupils  are  making  under  the  instruction  of  their 
teacher.  In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  to  commissioners  given  in  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction.  I  usually  allow  the  teacher  to  conduct  the 
class  exercises,  that  I  may  better  inform  myself  as  to  his  or  her  ability 
to  impart  instruction.  At  the  close  of  each  exercise  I  question  the 
class  upon  the  subject  presented  in  the  lesson,  and  also  upon  subject- 
matter  of  previous  lessons.  While  in  some  schools  I  find  that  the 
pupils  have  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught,  in  many  I  find  that  although  they  may  have  recited  to  their 
teacher  perfectly  the  words  of  the  text-book,  yet  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  acquired  is  simply  words  —  crude  ideas  —  soon  forgotten 
and  of  but  little  benefit  in  after  life.  I  have  advised  and  counseled 
teachers,  and  have  shown  them  how  they  may  make  them  instruction 
practical  and  of  use  to  their  pupils,  and  that  their  duties  do  not  consist 
solely  in  ‘^hearing  lessons’*  and  drawing  their  pay.”  I  find  most  of  the 
teachers  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  instruction  as  to  their  duties. 
Teachers  usually  have  a  better  knowledge  of  books  than  they  have  of 
their  pupils.  They  are  constantly  reviewing  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
but  spend  little  time  in  studying  the  children.  Instead  of  guiding  the 
mind  in  its  own  investigations  of  truth,  they  attempt  to  cram  it  with 
isolated  facts  and  principles  until  it  is  surfeited  and  the  idea  of  study 
becomes  nauseating.  As  an  evidence  that  the  schools  of  this  district 
are  doing  well,  I  would  say  the  best  of  disciphne  is  maintained  in  most 
of  the  schools,  and  as  I  consider  disciphne  one  of  the  first  quahfica- 
tions  of  teachers,  I  do  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them,  at  all  times,  the 
necessity  of  having  good  order  in  their  schools.  Many  of  them  are 
self-sacrificing,  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  are 
striving  to  make  their  schools  just  what  they  should  be.  Not  only  are 
the  most  of  these  teachers  persons  of  good  moral  character,  but  they 
are  persons  of  high-toned,  rehgious  sentiments,  and,  as  such,  are  doing 
much  toward  elevating  the  moral  character  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  the  female  teachers  are  superior, 
perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  make  teaching  a  profession 
and  are  continually  exerting  themselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  system  of  education,  w’hile  many  of  the  male  teachers 
are  employed  during  the  winter  only,  and,  as  soon  as  their  term  of 
service  expires,  engage  in  other  business,  perhaps  never  to  enter  upon 
like  duties  again.  It  is  true  that  local  causes  —  a  change  in  popula- 
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tion,  an  unfortunate  selection  of  trustee  or  teacher  —  have,  in  some 
cases,  caused  disastrous  failures.  The  fact,  however,  still  remains 
evident  that  schools  are  backward  only  on  account  of  the  sentiments 
and  desires  of  the  people.  In  this  country  the  people  must  demand 
progress  in  every  movement  for  the  general  welfare  before  such  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  healthy  and  efficient.  I  have  found,  in  almost  every  dis¬ 
trict,  a  demand  for  more  stringent  examinations  of  teachers,  a  higher 
standard  of  qualifications,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  good  teacher  a 
reasonable  compensation.  “  Give  us  good,  thorough  teachers,  and  we 
will  pay  them.  We  prefer  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  the  worth  of  ten 
dollars,  rather  than  five  dollars  for  that  which  is  worth  nothing.” 
The  idea  that  tact  in  managing  and  governing  is  all  that  is  requisite 
in  a  teacher  for  small  children,  is  fast  losing  ground.  There  is  a 
demand  for  a  class  of  teachers  who  know  what  education  means,  who 
think  mental  culture  should  begin  and  continue  with  existence,  who 
realize  that  while  less  strength  is  required  to  bend  the  twig  than  to 
form  the  growing  tree,  the  nicest  skill  and  discrimination  is  needed  in 
stimulating  and  training  the  tender  plant. 

New  Buildings. 

Another  evidence  of  the  awakened  interest  in  school  matters  is 
manifest  in  the  school-houses  built  and  repaired  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  three  new  school-houses  built;  many  houses  have  been 
newly  painted,  and  quite  a  number  have  been  entirely  overhauled  and 
made  as  good  as  new;  and  a  school  has  been  taught  in  district  number 
two,  Homer,  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  which  had  not  maintained  a 
school  for  many  previous  years. 

Examinations. 

Within  the  year  I  have  held  five  public  examinations,  which  were 
well  attended.  Notices  of  these  examinations  were  given  in  our  local 
papers.  In  addition  to  the  public  examinations,  I  have  held  a  very 
large  number  of  private  ones,  at  my  office.  The  subjects  upon  which 
I  examined  are  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
physiology,  hygiene,  civil  government.  United  States  history,  school 
law  and  algebra.  It  has  been  my  endeavor,  during  my  term  of  office, 
in  my  examination  of  teachers  for  licenses  to  teach,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification  by  making  the  examinations  more  rigid,  and 
thus  not  only  give  the  more  competent  and  efficient  teachers  the  chance 
for  employment,  but  weed  out  those  who  are  wholly  unworthy.  So  far 
I  have  been  to  a  degree  successful,  and  a  change  for  the  better  is 
clearly  perceptible.  The  better  class  of  teachers  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  schools,  while  the  less  experienced  are  stimulated  to  greater 
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exertion  and  efficiency  in  their  work.  During  the  year  I  dismissed  two 
teachers  outright,  for  incompetency  to  teach  and  utter  failure  in 
government.  Within  the  last  school  year  I  have  granted,  in  all,  158 
licenses,  of  which  four  were  of  the  first,  sixty -three  were  of  the  second 
and  ninety-one  of  the  third  grade.  Since  August  20,  1887,  I  have 
granted  five  first  grade,  thirty-seven  second  grade  and  thirty-three 
third  grade  licenses. 

I  think  all  the  teachers  who  make  teaching  a  business  take  some 
educational  journal  —  some  take  two.  I  could  not  tell  the  number  of 
such  journals  that  come  to  this  district,  but  in  this  respect  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  quite  enterprising. 

Normal  Gtraduates. 

Of  the  twelve  normal  graduates  who  taught  during  the  last  year, 
ten  gave  general  satisfaction.  I  have  made  all  the  effort  in  my  power 
to  induce  those  who  seem  to  have  many  of  the  essential  qualifications 
of  successful  teachers,  to  enter  some  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools, 
and  by  a  course  of  training  and  study  better  fit  themselves  for  their 
work;  and  as  a  result  there  are  nowin  the  Normal  schools  more  students 
from  this  district  than  ever  before;  and  we  trust  that  these  teachers 
may  return  to  work  in  our  midst,  that  our  schools  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  their  labors. 

IVllSCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

Instruction  in  physiology  and  h3^giene  has  been  given  in  all  of  our 
schools,  some  orally,  others  by  text-books,  and  many  by  both  methods. 
The  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  energy,  and  the}^ 
have  been  sustained  by  patrons  and  pupils. 

An  opportunity  for  teachers  to  obtain  valuable  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  art  of  teaching  is  afforded  by  the  academy  and  union 
school  of  Homer.  Teachers’  classes  are  conducted  by  competent 
instructors  one  or  two  terms  each  year. 

The  quota  from  this  county  for  the  Cornell  free  scholarship  was 
filled  by  the  successful  competitor  in  the  examination  held  in  June 
last,  by  Commissioner  Squires  and  myself. 

Too  many  of  our  teachers,  while  they  have  “  moral  character  ”  and 
‘‘  learning,”  have  not  the  “  ability*  ”  to  teach.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  go  to  work  to  properly  organize  and  manage  their  schools;  they 
have  too  many  classes,  and  consume  the  time  in  asking  questions 
from  the  text-book  instead  of  teaching.  The  best  means  of  special 
preparation  for  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  is  the  teachers’ 
institute. 
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The  late  law  requiring  schools  to  be  closed  when  the  institute  is  in 
session  proved  successful  at  our  last  institute.  Ir\diile  the  institute  is 
of  great  service  to  many  teachers,  yet  there  are  several  who  do  not 
get  its  advantages,  as  they  teach  only  in  winter,  when  the  institute  is 
not  in  session.  Our  last  institute,  held  at  Homer,  a  place  that  is  well 
adapted  for  such  gatherings,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  French. 
It  was  fairly  attended,  and  much  interest  manifested. 

Trustees. 

As  a  general  thing,  trustees  have  been  efficient,  and  have  done  much 
for  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  A  very 
few,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been  found  almost  wholly 
incompetent  for  their  position.  Let  no  man  be  selected  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  this  office  unless  he  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  prompt  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner.  One  good  trustee  in  each  of  the  rural  districts  is 
sufficient.  The  more  we  have  above  this  number  the  worse  ofi  we  are. 
A  good  trustee  not  only  feels  his  responsibility,  but  seeks  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  school.  He  is  not  only  willing  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  children  and  supply  necessary  articles  for  the  school¬ 
room,  but  is  also  willing  to  cooperate  with  and  aid  the  teacher.  He 
should  by  no  means  take  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tions;  but  he  should  possess  moral  power  and  decision  of  character, 
and  be  ready  to  perform  each  and  every  act  coming  wdthin  his 
authority,  and  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
good  discipline  in  the  school. 

Evil  Effect  of  Frequent  Changes. 

One  of  the  great  evils  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  unwise  course  which  trustees  have  adopted  of  changing 
teachers  each  term.  My  experience  and  observation  have  convinced 
me  that  our  schools  never  can  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be  so  long 
as  this  practice  prevails;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
that  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change,  in  this  respect,  have  met  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success.  Trustees  should  receive  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  services,  and  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  the  prompt 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Conclusion. 

Though  our  wants  are  many,  the  most  urgent  ones  may,  I  think,  be 
stated  as  follows:  We  want  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons 
in  our  educational  system;  one  which  causes  them  not  only  to  give  of 
their  abundance  for  its  support,  but  which  gives  them  a  higher  concep- 
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tion,  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  teachers  and 
school  officers.  They  must  understand  that  the  true  educator  labors 
not  solely  for  the  paltry  sum  which  they  render  him  for  his  services, 
but  that  he  has  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  theii’  children;  that  he 
values  more  their  sympathy,  theii’  encouragement,  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  his  choice,  than  he  does  the  remuneration  he 
receives.  The  earnest,  self-sacrificing  instructor  finds  his  reward  not 
in  gold,  nor  in  silver,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  having  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  his  generation  wiser  and  better;  in  having  been  able 
to  use  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him,  in  guiding  young  minds 
in  the  paths  of  truth  and  virtue.  '\i\Tien  these  things  are  generally 
felt  and  understood,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  educational  system 
reach  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  and  the  best  talent  be  employed 
in  a  field  where  the  harvest  is  indeed  plenteous,  but  where  the  skillful 
and  zealous  laborers  are  now  far  too  few. 

We  want  fewer  and  larger  school  districts,  better  school-houses, 
more  competent  and  public-spirited  district  officers,  more  school 
apparatus,  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  a  law  changing  the  authority  in 
regard  to  classification  of  schools,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  an 
approved  curriculum  of  studies.  But  our  greatest  want  is  more  of 
that  class  of  enthusiastic,  thoroughly  competent  and  practical  teachers 
who  teach  because  it  is  the  profession  of  their  choice,  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  which  demands  constant  and  untii’ing  effort 
toward  self-improvement  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  march 
of  progress,  and  who  are  willing  to  meet  cheerfully  all  the  trials  and 
perform  all  the  labors  incident  to  the  calling.  The  question  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  schools,  or  a  majority  of  them,  with  such  teachers  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  school  commissioner,  who  labors  more 
for  the  greatest  good  of  those  interests  of  which  he  is  the  guardian, 
that  he  may  conscientiously  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  without  violating*  his  own  principles  of  right  and  his  official 
obligations,  than  for  the  approval  and  support  of  those  whose  highest 
and  life-governing  principle  is  policy.  I  cannot  close  this  report 
without  saying  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  my  district, 
who  have  given  me  their  hearty  and  undivided  support  dui’ing  the 
three  years  of  my  official  connection  with  them  in  their  arduous  duties. 
We  have  been  co-workers  in  the  same  great  and  honorable  calling; 
and  while  we  may  not  have  been  able  to  do  all  we  desired,  yet  I  think 
we  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

"WTiile  there  are  many  suggestions  that  I  might  make,  yet,  if  there 
is  one  thing  above  all  others  which  I  would  urge  upon  them,  it  is  that 
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they  may  feel  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  would  admonish 
them  to  strive,  with  firmness,  to  do  their  duty;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
great  trust  committed  to  them,  so  training  the  young  min^s  placed 
under  their  charge,  that  they*  may  grow  not  only  in  intellectual,  but 
moral  beauty  and  strength.  Though  our  labors  together  are  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  trust  we  will  ever  be  found  diligent  and  effective 
workers,  that  our  best  efforts  may  always  be  put  forth  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  and  sustain  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  that  our  course  in 
life  will  be  such  that  our  mission  may  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
fruitless. 

During  my  official  term,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my  duties  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  regardless  of  making  friends  or  foes.  My 
labors  have  been  severe  and  unremitting.  I  have  devoted  three  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  interests  of  the  district,  spending  my 
time,  money  and  energies  in  .endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  schools  under  my  charge.  Exposure  to  the  cold  winds  and  trying 
storms,  so  common  to  these  towns,  has  not  had  a  tendency  to  build  a 
constitution  shattered  by  incarceration  in  a  rebel  prison  pen,  and  my 
regret  in  retiring  from  the  office  is  that  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  for  the  good  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents.  Yet  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  labor  in  my 
humble  way  in  so  great  and  useful  a  field. 

Preble,  N.  Y. 


DELAW AKE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Perry  L.  Purdy,  School  Commissioner, 

General  Observations  and  Statistics. 

This  district  comprises  nine  towns,  having  an  area  of  nearly  750 
square  miles,  and  containing  185  school  districts,  176  of  which  have 
their  school-houses  in  the  county.  During  the  past  year  201  duly 
licensed  teachers  were  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  as 
follows:  Walton,  eight  teachers;  Hancock  and  Sidney,  five  each; 
Downsville,  three;  Masonville,  Cannonsville,  Croton,  Sidney  Center, 
districts  Nos.  6,  9,  14  and  23,  Colchester,  2  each;  164  districts,  one 
each.  The  number  teaching  at  the  jiresent  time  is  202,  an  additional 
teacher  being  employed  in  the  Sidney  Union  School.  Of  this  number, 
five  hold  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  seven  are 
Normal  graduates,  and  the  remainder  are  licensed  by  local  officers. 
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The  average  length  of  term  of  school  was  30.1  Aveeks;  average  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  per  teacher,  twenty-nine;  average  cost  of  instruction  per 
pupil,  $6.86.  School  districts  vary  in  assessed  valuation  of  property 
from  $3,525,  in  the  weakest,  to  $404,000  in  the  strongest,  the  average 
being  $35,369.  Physiology  and  hygiene  were  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
Seventy-nine  teachers  were  retained  in  the  same  school  throughout 
the  year. 

The  following  comparison  of  summaries  of  important  items,  compiled 
from  the  abstracts  of  trustees’  reports  fou^  the  school  years  ending 
respectively  September  30,  1882,  and  August  20,  1887,  gives  a  general 
idoa  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  and  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  last  five  years: 


1882. 

,  1887. 

Increase. 

Humber  of  teachers  employed  at  the 
sa^Yie  time  for  28  weeks  or  more . 

'  •  187 

201 

14 

Numoer  of  children  of  school  age . 

7,066 

7,258 

192 

Aggregate  number  of  weeks  sclibol  was 
taught . 

5,107 

5,303 

196 

Number  of  children  attending  school. . 

6,057 

5,844 

Aggregate  attendance,  days . 

479,276 

505,056 

25,780 

Average  daily  attendance . 

3,054 

3,178 

124 

Number  of  school-houses . 

174 

181 

7 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites . 

$81,101 

$94,835 

$13,734 

Assessed  valuation  of  property . 

$5,866,474 

$6,224,940 

$358,466 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand . . . 

Apportioned  from  State . 

Raised  by  tax . . . 

Other  sources . 

Total . 

Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages . 

For  libraries . 

For  school  apparatus . 

For  school-houses  and  sites . 

For  all  other  expenses . 

Remaining  on  hand . 


1882. 

1887. 

$1,284 

63 

$1,782 

71 

17,349 

51 

22 , 641 

00 

13,617 

28 

26,719 

81 

7,885 

55 

8,341 

10 

$40,136 

97 

$59,484 

62 

1882. 

1887. 

$32,920 

40 

$40,127 

54 

181 

88 

460 

31 

20 

33 

1,201 

51 

3,875 

12 

10,866 

26 

2,726 

17 

3,947 

85 

413 

07 

2,881 

15 

$40,136 

97 

$59,484 

62 

Total 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  expended  for  teachers’ 
wages  during  the  past  year  was  $7,207.14  more  than  in  1882;  for 
school-houses  and  sites,  $6,991.14  more;  all  other  items,  $5,149.37 
more;  and  that  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes  in 
1887  was  $19,347.65  more  than  in  1882. 

Condition  of  Schools. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  of  this  district  are  in  a  prosperous  condition, 

t 

and,  in  my  judgment,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  similarly 
situated  in  other  counties.  Our  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
earnest  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  keep  up 
with  the  times  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction.  Nearly 
all  of  them  take  and  read  educational  journals. 

Teachers’  classes  have  been  instructed  during  the  year  in  Franklin, 
Walton,  Hancock  and  Deposit.  Thorough,  practical  work  has  been 
done  in  each  school.  These  classes  are  growing  in  public  favor  and 
are  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the 
district.  The  Sidney  Union  School  will  also  instruct  a  class  during 
the  winter  term. 

The  condition  of  school  property  is  steadily  improving.  Eleven 
new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  including  those 
completed  since  the  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting;  seventeen 
others  have  undergone  extensive  repairs,  and  nearly  all  have  been 
supplied  with  patent  desks.  In  all  the  districts,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  trustees  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  in 
relation  to  out-buildings. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

for  this  district  was  held  at  Walton  during  the  week  beginning 
October  10th.  All  the  schools  were  closed  excepting  five  —  Hancock 
Union  School,  Stockport  Station  School,  North  Franklin  School, 
Delaney  School  and  No.  15,  Colchester,  known  as  the  “Wilson  Hollow” 
School;  298  persons  were  registered,  and  of  this  number  232  were 
present  at  the  opening  exercises  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  262f.  Conductor  I.  H.  Stout  was  ably  assisted 
by  Professors  S.  Comstock,  L.  E.  Bowley  and  C.  H.  Verrill,  of  this 
district,  during  the  first  three  days,  and  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Larkins,  of 
.  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  of  the  teachers  and  the  unusual  interest 
manifested  throughout  the  entire  session  are  evidences  of  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  exercises  given  and  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  them 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  advancement  of  the  schools  under  their 
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charge.  The  evening  sessions  were  occupied  by  the  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  district,  an  organization  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  during  the  past  year  and  now  numbers  about  150  members. 
Many  excellent  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  On  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  a  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Clark,  of  Ithaca,  which  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  association. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  section  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  district 
institutes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be  continued  by  the 
Department. 

Close  of  Six  Years’  Work. 

My  labors  as  school  commissioner  will  soon  close.  During  the  past 
six  years  I  have  given  the  best  energies  of  both  body  and  mind  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  though  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  many  things  have  been  left  undone  in  this  large  field  of  labor, 
still  I  trust  that  some  good  has  been  accomplished. 

Dowxsvtlle,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY — Second  District. 

Ebenezer  R.  Harkness,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  in  the  District. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Delaware  county  is  composed 
of  the  towns  of  Andes,  Bovina,  Davenport,  Delhi,  Harpersfield,  Kort- 
right,  Meredith,  IMiddletown,  Roxbury  and  Stamford,  divided  into  178 
school  districts,  170  of  which  have  school-houses  in  this  district. 
District  No.  1,  towm  of  Stamford,  is  a  union  free  school,  being  the 
only  one.  Delaware  Academy  is  located  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Exajhnations. 

Public  examinations  were  held  in  nine  of  the  above  mentioned 
towns  last  March,  at  which  118  applicants  were  registered  ;  sixty  of 
this  number  were  licensed  for  six  months.  Tw*o  examinations  have 
been  held  since  ;  one  in  September,  when  166  entered,  and  157  were 
licensed  ;  one  in  October,  when  forty-four  entered,  and  thirty-eight 
were  licensed.  These  were  under  the  uniform  plan,  questions  being 
furnished  by  the  State  Department. 

School  Buildings. 

New  school-houses  have  been  erected  as  follows  : 

Andes,  districts  Nos.  15,  18  and  20. 

Bovina,  district  No.  9. 
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Delhi,  districts  Nos.  5  and  16.  The  latter  will  accommodate  180 
pupils  ;  cost  $3,200. 

Kortright,  district  No.  40. 

Roxbury,  district  No.  12. 

Stamford,  district  No.  4,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  making  nine  in  all. 

School-Houses  Repaired. 

Davenport,  district  No.  9. 

Hariiersfield,  districts  Nos.  8,  12  and  13. 

Meredith,  district  No.  1. 

Middletown,  districts  Nos.  8  and  18,  making  six  in  all. 

Many  more  need  repairing  or  new  houses  built,  but  the  peoplo  ^ave 
generally  manifested  a  commendable  spirit  in  seeking  to  provide 
comfortable  accommodations  for  public  instruction,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  towns  are  already  burdened  with  a  heavy 
railroad  tax. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

I  have  made  190  official  visits  to  the  schools  of  this  district  since 
my  last  report. 

The  demand  of  the  patrons  that  we  have  better  teachers,  which 
means  better  schools,  has  been  constantly  in  my  mind,  leading  me 
to  observe  more  closely  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  doing  better 
work  than  when  I  began  my  term  of  office,  three  years  ago.  Still  I 
have  found  a  few  so  fossilized  that  they  did  not  even  have  a  recitation, 
but  each  j^ujiil  pursued  the  subject  alone.  Educational  j^eriodicals  are 
taken  and  read  much  more  than  in  former  years,  and,  as  a  result, 
much  improvement  has  been  made  in  methods  of  teaching.  A  great 
majority  of  the  school-houses  have  little  or  no  apparatus,  yet  I  can 
report  some  improvement  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  more  liberal 
trustees  have  taken  advantage  of  the  power  recently  conferred  by  the 
statute,  and  have  procured  a  manikin,  large  wall-maps,  or  a  dictionary. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Delhi  for  the  week  beginning 
September  fifth,  with  Professor  S.  H.  Albro  as  conductor,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  P.  Chapin  as  assistant,  a  full  report  of  which  has  already  been 
transmitted  to  the  Department. 

Alteration  of  Boundaries. 

I  renew  my  suggestion,  made  last  year,  that  all  questions  relating 
to  the  alteration  of  districts,  establishing  new  or  altering  old  ones, 
should  be  left  to  town  boards. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY  — First  District. 

George  W.  Draper,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

There  are  twelve  towns  in  this  district,  in  which  are  142  districts 
and  parts  of  districts;  135  districts  have  school-houses  in  the  district, 
and  seven,  being  joint,  have  school-houses  in  adjoining  counties. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  was  168;  of  these,  140  were 
females  and  twenty-eight  were  males.  Only  seventeen  of  the  teachers 
are  Normal  graduates.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
district  June  30,  1887,  vv^as  11,153,  and  the  number  attending  school 
during  the  year  was  6,724.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  was  171.  I  held  four  public  examinations  of  teachers;  three 
of  them  were  conducted  according  to  the  uniform  system  of  examination. 

Now  and  then  a  district  can  be  found,  the  trustees  and  people  of 
which  seem  not  to  have  sufficient  regard  for  decency  and  good  morals 
to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  the  erection  of  suitable  out-houses 
for  the  school. 

The  school-houses  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  First,  very 
good,  outside  and  inside,  capacious  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used;  second,  good;  third,  poor;  fourth,  poor, 
poorer,  poorest. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes,  in  many  instances,  are  not  separated 
from  the  highway,  the  pupils  having  no  more  inviting  place  for  recre¬ 
ation  than  in  mud  and  clouds  of  dust,  and  that  without  even  an 
apology  for  a  shade. 

There  is  marked  improvement  and  advancement  in  the  schools,  not 
seen  nor  felt  before  as  now. 

Uniform  Examination 

of  teachers  has  aroused  a  spirit  and  created  a  determination  among 
the  teachers  to  strive  for  an  educational  betterment  and  increased 
fitness  to  teach.  It  has  caught  the  teachers  napping,  and  it  has 
awakened  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  and  needy  condition. 
The  system  works  like  a  charm.  May  it  not  be  suspended,  but 
inflexibly  persisted  in,  and  established  by  legislative  enactment. 

A  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  for  five 
days,  commencing  April  25,  1887.  It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland. 

Professors  Roberts,  Griffith  and  Larkin,  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
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School,  also  Professor  Cook,  of  Potsdam  Normal  School,  assisted  the 
conductors.  Superintendent  Draper  gave  a  very  instructive  and 
suggestive  lecture  before  the  institute.  The  institute  was  largely 
attended  and  unusual  interest  manifested. 

La  Gkangeville,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Axbert  P.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

I  have  made  during  the  year  ninety -five  official  visits,  and  have  not 
observed  any  special  or  important  change  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  schools;  still  I  believe  some  progress  has  been  made. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  more  important  items 
contained  in  my  abstracts  of  trustees’  reports  for  the  year  ending 
August  20,  1887. 

Receipts.  ‘ 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $2,731  07 

Public  money  received .  14,023  99 

Baised  by  tax .  27,489  31 

Beceived  from  other  sources .  1 , 344  45 

Total .  $45,588  82 


Payments. 

Paid  for  teachers’ wages .  $32,707  74 

Paid  for  libraries .  90  76 

Paid  for  school  apparatus .  503  60 

Paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc .  4,643  01 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses .  3 , 390  59 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  4,253  12 

Total .  $45,588  82 
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Statistical. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for 


twenty-eight  weeks  or  more .  95 

Number  of  children  of  school  age .  5,489 

Number  of  children  attending  school .  3,671 

Average  daily  attendance .  1,942 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites .  $73,825 


School  Buildings. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
school-houses  and  out-buildings. 

Apparatus. 

A  number  of  schools  have  been  supplied  with  maps  and  reading 
charts. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers’  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Poughkeepsie, 
commencing  April  25, 1887.  It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  French, 
assisted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook.  All  the  schools  in 
this  district  were  closed  during  the  session  of  the  institute,  and  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were  in  attendance.  The  teachers 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  week’s  work. 

Madalin,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY^ — First  District. 

Christopher  E.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Visits. 

There  are  eighty-seven  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  this  com¬ 
missioner  district,  in  which  124  teachers  were  employed  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more  during  the  last  school  year.  I  have  made  200  official 
visits,  giving  more  or  less  time  to  the  several  schools,  as  seemed  to  me 
to  be  demanded. 

Examnations. 

Have  held  thirteen  public  examinations  and  issued  eighty-five 
licenses,  twenty  first  grade,  fifty  second  grade,  and  fifteen  third  grade; 
have  given  but  few  private  examinations,  and  intend  to  give  no  more. 
I  am  still  an  advocate  of  uniform  examinations;  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  system  would  result  in  great  good,  both  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 
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Normal  Schools. 

% 

The  demand  for  Normal  graduates  is  increasing,  as  the  people  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  work.  Twenty  of  such  graduates  have 
been  employed  in  this  district  during  the  year. 

Institutes. 

The  first  district  institute  for  this  district,  was  held  December  20  ta 
24,  1886,  at  Akron,  conducted  by  Professors  Barnes  and  Stout,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Cassety  and  Miss  Egglestone,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School. 
Nearly  all  the  schools  were  closed  during  that  week,  and  the  teachers 
were  at  the  institute.  The  work  seemed  to  hold  the  attention  and 
interest  of  every  one,  and  was  almost  unanimously  voted  as  being  the 
most  profitable  institute  we  had  ever  held.  The  usefulness  of  the 
institute  work  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the  report  of  the 
attendance  of  the  teachers  at  every  division,  now  required  to  be  made 
by  the  conductors  and  commissioners. 

Union  Free  Schools. 

The  four  schools  of  this  class  in  this  district,  in  my  judgment,  did 
very  efficient  work  the  last  year.  The  Parker  Union  School,  of  Clarence, 
under  the  direction  of  E.  A.  Parks,  with  nine  assistants,  had  a  pros¬ 
perous  year.  Eleven  Kegents’  testimonials  were  granted  to  members 
of  the  teachers’  class.  This  school  is  furnishing  a  large  number  of 
teachers  to  the  schools  in  this  vicinity;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  this  district  received  their  education  at  this  school. 

Tonawanda  Union  School,  presided  over  by  Professor  F.  A.  McCoy, 
assisted  by  twelve  competent  teachers,  eight  of  whom  are  Normal 
graduates,  furnishes  the  best  of  facilities  to  its  patrons  to  educate  their 
children.  The  district  has  a  school  population  of  1,872,  and  a  fine 
school  building,  with  sufficient  room  for  all  that  attend.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  forty  weeks  was  542.  The  school  has  a  library  of 
1,300  volumes;  also,  physiological,  chemical  and  physical  apparatus. 
During  the  year  the  school  has  been  supplied  with  the  most  improved 
steam-heating  and  ventilating  apparatus;  water  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  necessary  drinking  fountains  and  wash-rooms  provided,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,550. 

The  Akron  Union  School,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  W. 
Lindsley,  assisted  by  four  competent  ladies,  has  done  a  very  good 
work.  It  has  an  extensive  library  and  a  fine  supply  of  new  apparatus, 
and  is  doing  for  Akron  and  vicinity  what  nothing  else  could  do.  The 
school  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  new  building,  and  the  people  are  now 
moving  in  that  direction,  and  I  expect  soon  to  see  them  have  such 
buildings  as  they  need. 
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The  Alden  Union  School,  with  Professor  W.  T.  Palmer  as  principal, 
and  two  lady  assistants,  did  a  noble  work  for  the  people  of  that 
vicinity. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in  good  repair,  and 
generally  very  comfortably  seated.  Two  new  school-houses  have  been 
built  during  the  last  year,  one  at  the  cost  of  $600,  the  other  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000. 

Suggestions. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  library  apportionment  should 
be  discontinued;  also,  the  change  in  school  district  boundaries  being 
procured  by  the  acts  of  parties. 

Lancaster,  N.  T. 


EKIE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Charles  H.  Ide,  School  Commissioner. 

My  Work  for  the  Tear 

ending  August  20,  1887,  was  based  upon  the  general  plan  of  former 
years,  which  was  to  give  my  whole  time  to  the  official  work  of  the 
office. 

I  have  endeavored  during  the  past  six  years  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  teachers,  thinking  the  conclusion  a  safe  one  that  with  a  better 
gi'ade  of  teachers  a  better  grade  of  schools  would  be  the  result. 
"While  the  results  have  not  been  all  I  could  wish,  I  can  review  the 
work  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  object  of  the 
strong  and  influential  districts  has  been  to  obtain  competent  teachers, 
without  special  reference  to  the  price  paid.  Some  of  the  weaker  dis¬ 
tricts  felt  obliged  to  secure  teachers  at  as  low  rates  as  possible;  in 
fact,  compelling  commissioners  to  license  some  low  grade  teachers, 
who,  while  working  for  a  small  compensation,  have  been  earnest  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  give  their  patrons  a  good  school,  and  in 
the  main  have  been  successful. 

Visits. 

I  made  172  visits  to  the  schools  and  twenty  other  official  visits  to 
the  districts.  I  think  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  schools 
duiing  the  past  two  years,  for  with  few  exceptions  the  teachers  are 
putting  into  practice  the  methods  which  have  been  taught  at  the 
institutes  and  in  teachers*  classes.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  some  educational  journal. 
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Examinations. 

During  the  year  I  held  ten  public  examinations  at  convenient  places 
throughout  the  district.  The  examinations  have  been  thorough  and 
of  a  character  to  draw  out  the  appHcant’s  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
necessary  to  be  taught  in  our  district  schools.  I  held  examinations 
before  the  annual  meeting,  and  since  have  held  two  examinations, 
using  questions  sent  out  by  the  Department.  I  am  confident  if  all 
commissioners  would  make  use  of  the  uniform  State  examination  ques¬ 
tions,  it  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers. 

Buildings. 

School  buildings  have  been  extensively  repaired,  reseated  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  State  and  county  maps  and  globes.  In  July,  1886, 1  made 
an  order  forming  school  district  No.  12,  town  of  Hamburg;  an  appeal 
was  taken  and  dismissed  in  November,  1886.  Since  then  the  district 
has  built  a  school-house  at  a  cost  cj  $1,600. 

Institute. 

• 

A  district  institute  was  held  at  Hamburg  the  1st  of  March  last, 
conducted  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Sanford,  assisted  by  Prof.  Cassety,  of  the 
Buffalo  State  Normal  School.  The  institute  was  well  attended,  112 
teachers  being  present;  none  were  registered  after  the  third  day. 
The  institute  was  interesting  and  profitable. 

Beports. 

In  August  I  received  ninety-seven  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  school  districts.  I 
have  delivered  part  of  them  in  person  to  some  of  the  towns;  the 
remainder  I  have  left  with  the  town  clerks,  and  they  have  notified  the 
trustees  to  call  and  get  a  copy. 

^Teachers’  Wages. 

The  law  jiassed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  teachers’  wages,  is  practically  inoperative.  If  teachers 
receive  their  pay  every  month,  it  is  necessary  that  a  district  should 
have  some  money  on  hand  to  commence  paying  with.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  a  trustee  cannot  levy  a  tax  for  wages  unearned,  and  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  every  month,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  up 
to  the  time  of  receiving  the  public  money,  which  will  be  about  the 
first  of  April,  the  public  money  will  more  than  support  the  school  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  nearly  all  the  districts,  leaving  a  balance 
for  each  district  in  the  supervisor’s  hands,  to  be  returned  to  the 
county  treasurer  and  reapportioned  by  the  commissioners,  thus  creating 
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a  decided  injustice  to  the  districts.  If  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
require  each  district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  to  make  an  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  school  for  the  year,  and  then  deduct 
the  probable  amount  of  public  money,  and  raise  the  balance  by  tax, 
they  would  then  be  prepared  to  pay  at  the  end  of  every  month,  or 
week,  with  orders  on  the  collector  or  supervisor. 

Eden  Center,  N.  Y. 


EEIE  COUNTY  — Third  District. 

Gurney  O.  Dillingham,  School  Commissioner. 

Educational  Interests. 

There  is  no  interest  that  should  be  guarded  with  greater  care  and 
hdelity  than  our  educational  interest.  The  hope  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  our  common  schools,  in  the  dissemination 
of  truth  and  intelligence  among  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
education  of  the  masses  is  the  only  true  way  of  securing  a  just  obedh 
ence  to  our  laws;  safety  for  our  lives  and  property;  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity  for  the  people.  The  stability  of  government  is 
founded  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  by  the  schools  we 
judge  of  that  intelligence  and  the  character  of  its  institutions.  The 
success  of  our  schools  dejiends  u23on  the  sujiport  given  to  them  by 
the  people,  the  fitness  of  teachers,  and  the  necessary  accommodations, 
books,  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  skillful  teacher,  the  pupils  may  show  large  mental  and 
moral  improvement  in  a  district  in  which  the  school-house  is  unfit  for 
use,  but  it  will  be  at  the  exjiense  of  the  p^^sical;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  teacher  possessing  no  fitness  for  the  work,  will  be  a  detriment 
to  the  cause  of  education,  no  matter  what  accommodations  the  district 
furnishes.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  district  for  better  teachers.  iVlthough  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  public  opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  district 
is  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  school,  and  the  jieople 
have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  me  for  the  accomplishment  of ’that 
end.  In  some  districts  I  have  found  two  factions,  one  in  favor  of 
hiring  cheaj)  teachers  and  the  other  in  favor  of  securing  good  teachers 
at  any  price.  If  the  former  succeeds  in  electing  trustee,  “  cheapness  ” 
must  be  the  principal  qualification,  no  matter  how  large  the  school 
nor  how  young  the  applicant  for  the  position.  The  grade  of  license. 
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previous  experience,  or  fitness  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  and 
;the  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  run  the  school  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
his  predecessor.  Our  manner  of  school  supervision  seems  inadequate 
to  deal  with  such  districts.  However,  I  have  no  real  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  and  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  support  I  have  received 
from  the  people,  and  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  my  work, 
especially  during  the  past  term  of  my  supervision.  Many  of  them 
have  rendered  valuable  aid  in  making  our  institutes  and  associations 
a  success.  They  have  welcomed  me  to  their  homes,  and  I  shall  ever 
remember  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  received  at  their  hands. 

Teacheks. 

To  be  a  teacher  is  no  mean  calling.  To  come  before  pupils  with  a 
well-stored  mind,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  topic  of  the  lesson,  and 
to  be  able  to  step  outside  of  the  text-book  and  have  resources  within 
himself  to  kindle  in  the  breast  of  his  pupils  a  love  for  the  work,  is 
worthy  the  best  efforts  of  every  teacher.  The  ability  to  impart  knowl¬ 
edge  and  develop  the  original  powers  of  the  child’s  mind  deserves  high 
commendation.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  earnest 
workers,  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement. 
While  I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  as  earnest,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  as  well  qualified  as  those  of  other  districts,  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  By  examining  questions  sent  out  by  the 
Department,  I  see  that  an  examination  in  methods  is  not  required  of 
applicants  for  third  grade  licenses.  I  think  that  holders  of  all  grades 
should  first  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  methods, 
because  a  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  is  as  beneficial  to  one  grade  of 
teachers  as  to  another;  and,  if  the  teacher  is  not  in  possession  of  this 
knowledge  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  learned,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense 
of  the  pupils.  I  believe  in  licensing  no  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age;  and  either  making  our  third  grade  licenses  equal  to  what  a 
second  grade  is  now,  or  doing  away  with  it  entirely. 

Associations  and  Institutes. 

The  associations  and  institutes  have  been  largely  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  this  district.  They  have  done  their  share  in  heljDing  to 
make  them  successful,  and  the  work  performed  at  these  meetings  has 
been  such  as  to  refiect  credit  upon  both  teachers  and  instructors.  The 
last  institute  held  in  this  district  was  held  at  Springville,  as  a  district 
institute,  and  conducted  by  Professor  Henry  B.  Sanford,  assisted  by 
Professor  Griffith,  of  Griffith  Institute,  Springville;  Professor  May- 
cack.  Professor  Cassety  and  Miss  Eggleston,  of  Buffalo  Normal  School. 
It  was  ip  every  way  a  success,  and  considered  by  Professor  Sanford 
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and  his  assistants  to  be  one  of  the  best  they  ever  attended.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  registered  was  150,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  147  and  a  fraction.  The  teachers  appreciated  the  efforts 
of  instructors  by  giving  strict  attention  to  the  work  throughout  the 
entire  session,  and  I  believe  they  returned  to  their  several  schools 
better  fitted  to  perform  their  duties  as  teachers.  Crowded  houses 
greeted  the  lecturers  each  evening.  Monday  evening,  Hon.  D.  J. 
Wilcox  gave  a  lecture  on  “  The  Dream  of  One  Age,  the  Keality  of 
Another;”  Tuesday  evening.  Professor  Sanford,  subject,  ‘‘Breakers;” 
Wednesday  evening.  Professor  Cassety,  subject,  “My  Ocean  Voyage;” 
Thursday  evening.  Professor  Pitts,  of  Buffalo  High  School,  subject, 
“The  Chemistry  of  Air  and  Ventilation.”  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  all  of  those  that,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  Institutes,  associations,  books  and  papers  are  performing  a 
grand  work  by  giving  the  teachers  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  methods  of  teaching  more 
uniform  throughout  the  district.  The  associations  and  institutes  deal 
largely  with  methods  of  teaching,  and  are,  more  particularly,  bene¬ 
ficial  for  young  teachers.  Then  why  not  require  all  applicants  to  be 
examined  in  methods?  I  think  if  this  were  done,  a  greater  number 
of  them  would  attend  the  Normal  schools,  enter  our  teachers’  classes, 
and  take  a  still  greater  interest  in  our  associations  and  teachers’ 
institutes. 

Examinations  and  Ceetificates. 

•  I  hold  teachers’  examinations  at  six  of  the  most  accessible  places  in 
the  district  twice  each  year.  Examinations  are  conducted  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  spelling 
and  methods,  for  applicants  for  third  grade  certificates;  and  United 
States  history,  civil  government  and  school  law  are  added  for 
applicant  for  second  and  first  grades.  To  obtain  a  certificate, 
those  trying  for  a  third  grade  certificate  are  expected  to  answer 
correctly  60  per  cent  of  the  questions;  for  second  grade,  75  per 
cent,  and  for  first  grade,  90  per  cent.  At  my  fall  examinations 
for  1887,  I  granted  forty-three  licenses,  indorsed  twenty-two 
testimonials  obtained  at  Griffith  Institute,  and  about  twenty 
licenses  granted  by  other  commissioners.  I  do  not  indorse  third 
grade  licenses,  but  do  indorse  second  and  first  grades,  if  the 
applicant  can  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  district 
in  which  he  has  taught.  At  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  four 
teachers  are  employed  in  this  commissioner  district,  for  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more,  an  increase  of  nine  during  my  term  of  office,  although 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one, 
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Teported  as  residing  in  the  district,  is  ninety  less  than  in  1880,  and 
the  number  of  school  districts  less  by  one. 

BUELDEsmSo 

In  comparing  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  district 
at  the  present  time  with  their  condition  when  I  began  my  work,  six 
years  ago,  I  observe  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  During  this 
interval  the  people  have  expended  at  least  $25,000  for  new  school- 
houses  alone,  besides  a  large  amount  for  sites,  new  desks,  erecting 
out-buildings  and  repairing  old  houses.  The  law  requiring  each  dis¬ 
trict  to  provide  two  out-houses,  one  for  the  accommodation  of  each  sex, 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  of  the  districts  of  this  commissioner  district.  A  majority 
of  the  people  are  generally  in  sympathy  with  such  a  wise  law,  although 
there  are  not  many  that  wish  to  propose  any  changes  which  require 
an  extra  tax  to  be  raised,  as  in  almost  every  district  a  few  will  be  found 
to  oppose  any  such  movement,  however  wise,  and  this  quite  often  leaves 
an  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  in  the  neighborhood.  Our  school  build¬ 
ings,  as  a  rule,  are  not  erected  so  as  to  promote  the  most  healthy 
growth  of  the  child  physically,  and  the  sooner  this  is  brought  about, 
by  legislation  or  otherwise,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  schools  and  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  teachers’  work.  The  law  which  requii’es 
plans  of  school-houses,  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat  and  light  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  be  submitted  and  approved  by  commissioners,  has  done 
some  good,  although  there  should  have  been  better  provisions  made 
for  its  enforcement.  When  the  majority  in  favor  of  building  a  new 
house  is  small,  the  commissioner  dislikes  to  inform  the  j)eople  that  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  properly  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting 
the  house  at  an  extra  cost,  for  fear  they  will  postpone  the  work  until 
some  future  time.  When  a  law  is  passed  requiring  all  districts  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  inexpensive,  effectual  plan  for  ventilating  the  school-house, 
and  arrange  it  so  that  it  will  be  properly  heated  and  lighted,  and  until 
this  is  done  withhold  the  pubhc  money,  we  shall  begin  to  deal  with 
this  question  intelligently.  All  that  have  given  the  subject  thought 
are  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  children  demands  it,  and  the 
extra  cost  to  the  district  will  be  slight.  Let  us  provide  those  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  give  a  healthy  growth  to  the  moral,  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  ahke,  and  not  develop  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Statistical  and  Financial. 

TheTollowing  are  the  most  important  items  taken  from  the  abstract 
of  trustees’  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887.  The 
statistical  report  does  not  include  the  foreign  attendance  nor  the 
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attendance  at  private  schools.  There  are  six  private  school®  in  the 
district,  situated  as  follows:  Boston,  two;  Brant,  one;  Concord,  one,  and 
North  Collins,  two.  I  think  about  400  pupils  attend  these  schools  some 
portion  of  the  year,  although  I  receive  no  report  from  a  majority  of 
them.  The  trustees  think  that  many  of  the  items  called  for  are  not 
hecessary  to  be  reported,  and  the  questions  asked  are  not  answered.' 
By  making  the  divisor  the  actual  number  of  days  taught,  instead  of 
140,  as  formerly,  in  getting  the  average  attendance,  gives  people  the 
impression  that  the  average  is  really  less  than  it  was  six  years  ago. 
But  the  facts  are  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pupils  for  1881, 
using  140  as  divisor,  was  2,034,  and  for  the  year  ending  August  20,. 
1887,  it  was  2,282,  and  there  are  ninety* less  pupils  reported. 

Statistical. 


No.  of  school-houses 
situated  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

No.  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  for  28  weeks 
or  more. 

1 

No.  of  resident  pupils 
attending  school 
some  portion  of  the 
year. 

No.  of  children  be¬ 

tween  the  ages  of 

5  and  21  residing 

in  the  district. 

Average  attendance. 

Boston . 

8 

8 

295 

500 

147 

Brant . 

6 

7 

298 

420 

159 

Colden . 

10 

11 

331 

489 

177 

Collins . 

11 

12 

471 

674 

285 

Concord  . 

15 

26 

743 

1,062 

495 

Holland . 

11 

13 

473 

585 

262 

North  Collins . 

11 

13 

383 

628 

238 

Sardinia . 

13 

14 

347 

483 

209 

Total . 

85 

104 

3,341 

4,841 

1,972 

Financial. 


Receipts. 


Amount 

on 

hand. 

Public 
money 
apportioned 
to  district. 

Amount 
raised  by 
tax. 

Received 

from 

other 

sources. 

Total. 

Boston . 

$53  42 

$1,056  55 
994  73 

$1,047  51 
1,056  25 
1,639  24 

2.340  03 
7,812  72 

1.340  58 

$11  90 

$2,169  38 
2,095  55 
3,190  55 
3,940  25 

Brant . 

43  17 

1  40 

Colden . 

136  69 

1,366  38 

48  24 

Collins . 

61  57 

i;442  78 

95  87 

Concord  . 

1,234  36 
28  05 

2,950  57 
1,544  59 
1,710  21 
1,566  32 

2,706  71 

14,704  36 

Holland . 

'  27  04 

2;940  26 

North  Collins . 

114  58 

1,321  49 

25  48 

3,171  76 

Sardinia . 

54  85 

1,258  48 

20  25 

2;899  90 

Total . 

$1,726  69 

$12,632  13 

$17,816  30 

$2,926  74 

$35,112  01 
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Payments. 


For  teachers’ 
wages. 

Libraries. 

For  school 

apparatus. 

For  school- 

houses,  sites, 

outbuildings, 

■  repairing,  etc. 

For  other 

expenses. 

1 

c  S  ^ 

^  ^  1=5 

a 

Total. 

Boston . 

$1,463  22 

$74  30 

$437  19 

$107  57 

$87  10 

$2,169  38 

Brant . 

1,710  00 

52  15 

153  46 

123  22 

56  72 

2,095  55 

Golden . 

2^087  13 

57  50 

726  88 

228  05 

90  99 

3,190  55 

Collins . 

2,784  75 

$3  00 

57  22 

687  32 

288  05 

119  91 

3,940  25 

Concord . 

7,050  15 

20  00 

277  08 

5,319  65 

1,522  51 

514  97 

14,704  36 

Holland . 

2,414  85 

81  20 

173  71 

178  18 

92  32 

2,940  26 

North  Collins.. 

2,593  45 

86  38 

248  54 

144  80 

98  59 

3,171  76 

Sardinia . 

2,298  01 

85  15 

310  63 

124  36 

81  75 

2,899  90 

Total . 

$22,401  56 

$23  00 

$770  98 

$8,057  38 

$2,716  74 

$1,142  35 

$35,112  01 

Lawton  Station,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Fayette  L.  Miller,  School  Commissioner. 

Descriptive. 

This  commissioner  district  is  made  up  of  the  ten  towns.  Chesterfield, 
Essex,  Elizabethtown,  Jay,  Keene,  Lewis,  North  Elba,  St.  Armand, 
"Willsborough  and  Wilmington.  It  consists  of  ninety-three  districts, 
with  school-houses  in  this  county,  and  110  departments,  spread  over 
a  large  area  of  rough  and  mountainous  country,  which  reaches  far 
back  into  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  thus  making  the  work  of 
visiting  the  schools  very  laborious,  especially  during  the  winter 
months. 

Statistical. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  during  the  past  year,  was  108, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,845  pupils.  The  school-houses  owned 
by  the  district  numbered  ninety-three,  valued  at  $54,210.  On 
a  total  valuation  of  $4,212,898  there  w^as  raised  for  school  purposes, 
during  the  year  last  past,  the  sum  of  $12,536.42,  and  the  total  expenses 
amounted  to  $29,306.58.  lam  glad  to  say  that  I  find  these  schools  filled 
with  thorough,  wide-awake,  energetic  teachers,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  county.  There  are  in  this  district  five  union  free  schools, 
situated  at  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  Ausable  Forks,  Keeseville  and 
Bloomingdale.  These  schools  are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
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under  their  able  management,  their  influence  for  good  is  being  felt 
among  the  j^eople  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  must  increase  as 
times  goes  on,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  'srave  of  progress  is  being 
set  in  motion  that  will  result  in  great  good  to  this  and  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

Visitations. 

Most  of  my  time  for  the  past  year  has  been  given  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  the  village  schools  are  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Tvhich  is  made  up  of  men  vrho  are  acquainted  with  their  wants, 
and  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare.  I  have  become  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  teachers,  and  their  way  of  doing  their  work,  as 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  schools,  that  I  have  only  to  know  who  is  to 
teach  such  and  such  schools,  and  my  mind  is  made  up  at  once  if  the 
school  will  be  a  success,  and  the  patrons  and  pupils  will  be  benefited 
thereby.  In  my  visitations  I  allow  the  teachers  to  proceed  in  their 
own  way,  the  same  as  if  I  were  not  present,  and  by  so  doing  I  can  the 
better  judge  of  the  work  done  and  the  manner  of  doing  it,  after  which 
I  make  any  suggestions  and  ask  any  questions  that  in  my  judgment 
are  called  for,  adding  a  word  of  encouragement  to  stimulate  both 
teacher  and  pupils  to  greater  exertion.  I  cull  from  the  very  best 
material*  in  the  district  to  fill  our  schools,  licensing  just  enough  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  these  are  doing  noble  work,  such  as  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  will  gain  to  themselves  honor  and  make  the  world  better  for 
their  having  lived  and  moved  in  it. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  teachers’  institute  was  held  this  year  in  the  village  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  commencing  May  9th,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  interesting  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was  attended  by  all  classes 
of  teachers,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  was  a  success.  It  was 
conducted  by  Professors  Henry  R.  Sanford,  of  Syracuse,  and  Samuel  H. 
Albro,  of  Fredonia,  and  the  work  they  did  was  just  what  our  teachers 
wanted;  and  they  gained  to  themselves  many  warm  and  lasting  friends 
among  the  teachers  of  Essex  county.  Nor  would  I  here  neglect  to 
mention  the  unbounded  pleasure  given  the  teachers  of  the  county 
arising  from  the  visit  of  Professor  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal 
School;  with  what  earnestness  and  interest  they  listened  to  him,  and 
his  thoughts  and  suggestions  have  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
that  will  widen  and  grow  brighter  through  all  time.  I  believe  the 
institutes  and  Normal  schools  are  accomplishing  a  great  good  work  in 
the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests;  I  believe  they  are 
materially  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  broader  and  deeper  upon 
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which  our  glorious  institutions  may  safely  rest.  I  think  the  institute 
is  the  great  channel  through  which  help  must  come  to  our  common 
school  system,  and  it  is  growing  more  in  favor  with  the  masses. 
Teachers  who  attend  our  institutes  are  doing  much  better  work  than 
those  who  do  not;  they  are  more  systematic,  more  energetic,  more 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

Teachers’  Classes.  / 

Teachers’  classes  have  received  instruction  during  the  past  year  at 
Elizabethtown  and  Ausable  Forks,  and  those  who  have  received 
instruction  in  these  classes  have  gone  out  and  are  doing  much  better 
work  than  those  who  have  not  received  this  instruction.  It  is  through 
this  influence,  and  that  of  the  institute,  that  our  country  schools,  in  the 
main,  are  to  be  reached;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  institution  as  well 
as  the  applicants  should  receive  credit  from  the  State,  in  some  way, 
for  work  done,  although  they  fail  to  pass  the  requirements  of  Regents. 

Normal  Schools. 

We  have  students  in  several  of  our  Normal  schools,  and  the  work 
done  by  those  who  have  had  this  training  is  far  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  not,  and  the  services  of  such  teachers  are  being  called  for 
to  fill  our  best  positions,  and  are  seldom  found  doing  work  in  our 
country  schools;  they  demand  better  pay  and  better  positions,  and 
they  easily  obtain  them.  We  have  young  men  at  Cornell  University 
who  will  be  an  honor  to  the  county,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  their 
filling  high  and  noble  positions  among  their  fellow  men. 

School-Houses. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  wrought  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  general  interest  is  being  manifested  in  several 
localities,  as  regards  the  school-houses  and  out-buildings,  also  the 
surroundings,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  an  indication  of  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  for  it  says,  we  wish  to  give  our  children  good,  comfort¬ 
able  homes  to  occupy  while  they  are  preparing  for  the  duties  of  more 
mature  years. 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  semi-annual  examinations  in  each  of  the  ten  towns 
composing  this  commissioner  district  during  the  past  year.  These 
examinations  have  been  written,  and  the  applicants  were  examined  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  spelling,  reading,  writing.  United 
States  history,  civil  government  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  Twenty 
questions  were  used  in  each  subject,  relating  to  methods  as  well  as 
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subject-matter.^  I  intended  to  base  my  work  on  the  requirements  of 
Regents  as  nearly  as  possible.  One  very  encouraging  feature  is  that 
the  applicants  do  better  work  each  time,  and  the  work  done  in  the 
school-room  is  improved,  and  a  desire  to  advance  is  manifested  by  all. 
I  think  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright,  and  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  teachers  of  Essex  county  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  done  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

Physiology. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  is  being  taught  in  nearly  all  of  our  schools, 
some  orally,  some  by  text-books,  an  d  in  many  by  both  methods.  The 
teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  a  hearty  good-vdll,  as 
everything  else  that  has  been  asked  for,  and  they  are  making  it  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  they  have  been  sustained  by  patrons  and  pupils. 

Changing  Teachers. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Trustees  first  look  for  a  good  teacher,  then  they  hire  for 
the  year,  which  is  another  indication  of  progress.  The  patrons  have 
seen  the  mistake  and  are  looking  for  the  remedy. 

Suggestions. 

It  is  hardly  advisable  for  me  to  venture  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  plan  for  school  work  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  same, 
but  if  I  did,  I  would  let  there  be  no  separate  apportionment  of  library 
money  made;  let  the  number  of  weeks  constituting  a  school  year 
be  increased  to  at  least  thirty-two;  that  the  money  sent  into  the 
county  be  apportioned  on  the  average  daily  attend'ance,  aside  from 
the  district  quota,  and  that  a  uniform  system  of  examination  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  same  to  come  from  the  State  Department,  and  that  some 
way  be  provided  for  an  accurate  and  definite  description  of  district 
boundaries. 

Now,  as  I  am  about  to  leave  this  work  to  other  hands,  allow 
me  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  received  during  the  past 
six  years  to  my  numerous  inquiries;  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  who 
have  ever  shown  a  willingness  to  aid  in  every  good  work;  to  the 
teachers  of  Essex  county  (a  noble  band),  who  have  ever  exhibited  a 
willingness  to  do  their  part  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of 
education,  and  have  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  make  everything 
harmonious  and  successful.  There  are  associations  connected  with 
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this  work  that  will  go  with  me  through  all  time,  and  I  can  truly  say, 
with  another  — 

“  As  o’er  the  past  my  memory  floats, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care, 

Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.’^ 

Lewis,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  COUNTY — Second  District. 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin,  School  Commissioner, 

Descriptive. 

This  commissioner  district  contains  eighty-five  school  districts 
having  school-houses  in  this  county,  and  three  joint  districts  having 
school-houses  in  other  counties. 

There  are  four  union  free  schools,  three  of  which  have  academic 
departments. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  teaching  at  the  same  time 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  is  117. 

Visits. 

The  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  district  is  so  large, 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  number  of  schools  is  so  great,  that 
to  visit  all  the  schools  each  term  is  practically  impossible.  I  have 
made  100  official  visits  to  schools  in  this  district  during  the  year.  In 
visiting  schools,  I  give  no  previous  notice,  and  I  thus  find  the  school 
at  its  accustomed  work.  I  allow  the  teacher  to  continue  with  the 
regular  work,  in  order  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  or  her 
qualification  to  impart  instruction,  and  at  the  close  of  each  recitation 
ask  such  questions  and  offer  such  suggestions  as  seem  proper,  and 
before  leaving  the  school  I  quietly  suggest  to  the  teacher  such  changes 
in  the  mode  and  manner  of  instruction  as,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  made.  * 

Licensing  Teachers. 

My  manner  of  holding  examinations  and  issuing  licenses  has  been 
the  same  as  reported  by  me  last  year.  At  stated  times  I  have  held 
public  examinations  in  the  different  towns,  excepting  the  towns  of 
North  Hudson  and  Newcomb,  where  I  have  held  no  examinations. 
Each  of  these  examinations  has  been  written,  with  such  oral  questions 
at  the  close  of  the  work  as  the  answers  of  the  applicants  to  the  written 
questions  would  suggest. 
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I  have  licensed  during  the  year  fifty-four  teachers.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  have  indorsed  twenty-four  testimonials  granted  by  the  Kegents. 

School  Buildings. 

Two  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year.  One 
in  district  No.  2,  Newcomb,  and  one  in  district  No.  1,  Minerva,  and 
several  buildings  in  other  districts  have  been  thoroughly  repaired. 
The  school  buildings  are  in  very  good  condition  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict.  New  and  improved  furniture  is  being  quite  generally  adopted. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Teachers’  institutes  are  looked  upon  with  much  favor  in  this  county, 
and  are  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  the  public  generally.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  this  branch  of  the  educational  work  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  scarcely  is  there  a  trustee  now 
to  be  found  who  does  not  insist  upon  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed 
by  him  attending  the  institute. 

Teachers’  Classes. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  three  teachers’  classes  organized 
and  instructed,  one  at  Moriah  and  two  at  Crown  Point.  These  classes 
received  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  have  proved  beneficial 
to  the  common  schools  in  this  district.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  teaching  in  this  district  at  the  present  time,  have  passed  the 
examination  required  by  the  Kegents  and  obtained  testimonials. 

School  District  Boundaries. 

The  boundaries  of  school  districts  are  generally  quite  defective,  and 
there  are  but  few  where  definite  boundaries  can  be  obtained  from  the 
records  in  the  town  clerk’s  office.  Much  annoyance  and  trouble  to 
trustees  and  commissioners  would  be  prevented  if  some  means  were 
devised  for  having  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  several  districts 
determined  and  preserved  in  some  permanent  way  in  the  town  clerk’s 
office. 

Suggested  Changes  in  School  Law. 

A  cBange  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  apportioning  library 
money.  The  sum  received  by  most  districts  is  so  small  that  it  practi¬ 
cally  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books,  and  is 
quite  generally,  for  that  reason,  used  towards  the  payment  of  teachers’ 
wages.  The  law  should  be  changed  so  that  the  amount  apportioned 
would  be  larger,  or  else  the  law  abolished. 
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Uniform  Examinations. 

A  law  should  be  passed,  fixing  a  uniform  system  of  examinations 
for  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  year,  my  term  of  office  will  expire,  and 
in  closing  this,  my  last  report,  I  am  happy  to  state  t^at  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  district  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition. 

My  successor,  Professor  E.  J.  Owen,  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  office;  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  a  teacher  of 
many  years’  experience. 

Port,  Henry,  N.  Y. 


FEANKLIN  COUNTY  —  Fiest  Disteict. 

James  M.  Wardner,  School  Commissioner. 

Number  of  Districts. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Franklin  county  comprises  eight 
towns,  viz.:  Malone,  twenty-five  districts;  Burke,  sixteen;  Chateaugay, 
seventeen;  Belmont,  fourteen;  Duane,  four;  Franklin,  thirteen; 
Brighton,  four,  and  Harrietstown,  three;  making  in  all  ninety-six 
districts,  covering  an  area  of  sixty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width. 

Visits. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  177  official  visits,  and  find  the  schools, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  teachers  earnest 
and  untiring,  and  the  pupils,  consequently,  interested  and  studious. 
A  gratifying  result  of  the  interest  the  teachers  have  maintained  in 
their  schools  for  the  past  year  is  the  increased  attendance,  which  has 
risen  from  418,383  days  in  1886,  to  456,735  in  1887,  making  an  increase 
of  38,352  days  during  the  year.  One  of  the  criterions  by  which  I 
judge  the  merits  of  a  teacher  is  his  ability  to  so  interest  his  pupils 
that  they  will  be  regular  in  their  attendance,  believing  that  there  can 
be  no  really  successful  term  of  school  without  a  regular  attendance  of 
the  pupils.  I  wish  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  parents 
would  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  or 
furnish  a  good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Licenses. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  last  year,  169  licenses,  as  follows:  First 
grade,  26;  second  grade,  112;  third  grade,  31. 

44 
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I  hope  to  see  the  uniform  system  of  examination  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  adopted  at  an  early  day. 

In  my  examination  of  teachers  the  last  year,  I  have  found  that  they 
passed  a  higher  percentage  than  ever  before,  which  is  very  gratifying, 
and  evidence  of  progress. 

Our  County  Institute, 

held  at  Malone,  commencing  Monday,  September  5th,  and  conducted 
by  Professors  I.  H.  Stout  and  C.  T.  Barnes,  was  admitted  by  all  to  have 
been  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  Franklin  County.  There  were  250 
teachers  in  attendance,  and  a  marked  improvement  over  any  previous 
institute  in  the  attention  given  and  interest  manifested.  I  am  still 
more  fully  convinced  that  county  institutes  are  better  adapted  to  our 
county  than  district  institutes. 

Buildings. 

There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  school  buildings  during 
the  last  year.  There  have  been  five  new  houses  built  and  several  others 
repaired  and  a  general  compliance  with  the  new  law  in  regard  to  water- 
closets. 

Teachers’  Wages. 

The  law  in  regard  to  monthly  payment  of  teachers  is  causing  trustees 
much  annoyance  and  perplexity  for  the  present,  but  will  eventually 
result  in  great  good,  as  it  will  get  them  out  of  the  old  rut  of  running 
on  the  credit  system  which  now  prevails. 

The  increased  aid  from  the  State  is  having  a  very  beneficial  result, 
as  trustees  as  well  as  parents  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  in 
reaping  the  full  benefits  of  the  increased  funds  provided  so  generously 
by  the  State. 

Rainbow,  N.  T. 


FRANKLIN  COUNT Y  —  Second  District. 

Lauriston  M.  Berry,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  schools  under  my  super¬ 
vision  for  the  past  year  ;  yet  I  think  there  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth,  such  as  will  permit  us  safely  to  report  progress.  Many  of 
our  trustees  have  adopted  the  jDlan  of  having  three  terms  in  the  year 
instead  of  two,  which  assures  better  attendance  each  term  and  a 
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higher  average  during  the  year.  It  allows  more  favorable  weather  for 
attendance,  a  vacation  during  the  holidays,  avoiding  the  wet  weather 
and  bad  roads  of  spring,  and  closes  school  during  the  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August.  A  few  are  seeing  the  benefit  of  retaining  a  good 
teacher  in  the  same  school  as  long  as  possible  instead  of  changing 
every  term,  as  has  been  the  general  custom. 

Teachers  are  making  more  inquiries  about  educational  journals, 
taking  more  interest  in  scientific  works  on  teaching,  and  are  more 
generally  following  the  instructions  given  at  our  institutes.  Another 
factor  might  be  mentioned  —  that  a  less  number  of  people  are  clamor¬ 
ing  to  have  those  teachers  turned  out  of  school  who  dare  attempt 
institute  methods.  All  of  these  I  consider  good  omens  for  the  future* 

Institutes. 

Our  institute  of  last  September  was  one  of  the  best.  All  persons 
were  loud  in  its  praise;  the  work  was  practical  and  just  what  the 
teachers  needed.  The  teachers  seemed  to  appreciate  the  work,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  precepts  there  taught  will  bring  forth  a  hun¬ 
dredfold. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Time  and  further  experience  has  strengthened  my  position  in 
declaring  for  a  uniform  system  of  examination  for  the  teachers  of  our 
common  schools.  I  would  recommend  that  repeated  and  continual 
effort  be  made  until  this  important  measure  is  secured. 

Libraries. 

I  again  report  that  a  gi’adual  decay  is  clearly  manifest  in  the 
libraries  of  the  rural  districts  that  have  not  already  become  worthless. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  money  set  apart  for  this  purpose  is  paid  out 
for  teachers’  wages.  The  district  library  is  becoming  a  standing  joke, 
and  with  the  present  plan  we  may  expect  nothing  better.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  law  be  changed,  not  allowing  the  money  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  to  be  used  for  any  other;  that  the  amount  be 
increased;  that  a  town  library  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  libraries;  a  town  librarian  be  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  same; 
that  the  sum  which  is  now  divided  among  the  several  districts  of  the 
town  be  used  as  a  fund  to  create  and  maintain  the  town  library.  Thia 
will  assure  a  sum  each  year  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  useful  and 
important  books;  the  library  will  be  sufficiently  near  all  in  the  town, 
that  they  may  easily  obtain  the  books  to  read,  while  the  library,  con¬ 
taining  more  and  better  books,  will,  of  necessity,  be  the  better 
patronized  and  cared  for. 
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The  Township  System. 

I  would  again  urge  the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  Although 
its  Tvorkings  may  not  be  impregnable,  yet  in  my  opinion  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  present  trustee  system.  There  certainly  would  be  a 
less  number  of  uninterested  and  illiterate  officials  to  block  the  advance 
and  by  false  economy  stifle  progress.  The  poor  children  of  back  dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  provided  with  as  good  instruction  as  those  of  wealthier 
districts.  This  would  secure  a  better  general  education  and  place  the 
expense  upon  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  bear  it. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  are  being  improved;  a  few  new  ones  have 
been  erected  and  more  have  been  repaired,  yet  much  more  is  needed 
in  this  direction. 

Brief  Suggestions. 

Every  school  should  be  taught  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  to  entitle  it 
to  the  teachers’  quota. 

Uniform  text-books  should  be  furnished  by  the  State  at  first  cost. 

West  Constable,  N.  T. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

Joseph  B.  Thyne,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

During  the  jiast  year  I  have  made  about  275  official  visits,  held  four¬ 
teen  examinations,  together  with  three  teachers’  associations  and  one 
institute. 

And  in  connection  with  this,  I  have  prepared  a  course  of  study  for 
the  rural  districts,  and  will  jilace  a  copy  in  each  school,  with  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  daily  work,  intending  to  grade  the  schools  and  thus  bring 
them  in  line  somewhat  with  the  graded  schools  of  our  larger  towns. 

I  require  each  teacher  to  hold  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  report  the  standing  of  each  scholar  to  both  trustee  and 
commissioner,  the  result  of  said  examination,  and  the  following  term 
continue  with  their  studies  wffiere  they  closed  the  preceding  term.  By 
this  method,  I  expect  to  have  more  thorough  work  done,  as  well  as 
greater  progress  made. 

A  more  uniform  use  of  school  books  is  also  being  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  district,  which  when  accomplished,  a  great  evil 
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will  be  removed.  Excellent  maps  during  tbe  past  year,  have  been 
placed  in  tbe  greater  portion  of  our  schools,  a  necessity  long  felt. 

As  to  the  school  buildings,  progress  is  quite  apparent  throughout 
the  entire  county.  To  the  Union  Free  School  of  Johnstown  an  addi¬ 
tional  building  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  240  more 
scholars. 

Gloversville  and  North ville  are  making  provisions  for  building 
early  in  the  spring,  as  much  more  room  is  required  in  the  former  place, 
and  a  new  building  much  needed  in  the  latter. 

The  law  concerning  the  out-houses  is  working  well,  as  improvements 
are  springing  up  in  that  dii'ection,  to  the  credit  of  very  many  of  our 
districts. 

The  uniform  examination  questions  are  giving  universal  satisfaction, 
and  good  results,  we  apprehend,  will  arise  from  them. 

Teachers  are  pressing  forward,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  as  the  Normal  schools  are  calhng  many  from  our  number^ 
and  others  are  making  a  more  thorough  preparation  before  commenc¬ 
ing  work.  The  teachers  in  our  graded  schools,  for  the  most  part,  are 
doing  a  most  excellent  work,  and  from  them  I  find  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  going  out  that  will  produce  the  best  results  in  due  time  through¬ 
out  the  county. 

Yiewing  the  entire  work  for  the  past  year,  I  can  report  progress, 
and  feel  sanguine  that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  much  greater  develop¬ 
ments,  as  there  is  a  central  power  at  work  throughout  the  State.  And 
to  reach  the  end  desired,  much  hard  work  is  absolutely  required  as 
the  chief  thing  necessary. 

SuGGESTIOJfS. 

You  ask  for  any  suggestions  that  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Department  for  further  improvements  in  our  schools.  I  will  simply 
mention  two  or  three  evils,  which  in  some  way  might  be  helped, 

1.  The  teachers  in  our  rural  districts,  have  much  with  which  to 
contend  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  text-books,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  and  am  trying  to  remedy,  but  the  process  is 
slow.  Three  or  four  different  kinds  of  readers  and  spellers  in  the  same 
school  renders  classification  impossible;  therefore  imperfect  work  is 
done,  and  progress  slow.  If  some  legislation  could  be  done,  in  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  compelling  the  schools  of  each  county  at  least  to 
adopt  the  same  text-books,  a  great  evil  would  be  removed,  and  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction  rendered. 

2.  I  would  refer  to  school  commissioners  who  are  filling,  or  profess 
to  fill,  the  most  important  offices  in  the  State.  The  condition  of  our 
schools  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  man,  the  energy  he 
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puts  forth,  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  work.  To  the  injury  of  our 
schools,  it  is  a  political  office,  and  any  boy  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
eligible  to  the  office,  providing  he  can  get  votes  enough.  Thus  it  is 
thrown  open  to  demagogues  of  the  lowest  political  strijDe,  who  have  no 
qualifications  but  wind  and  brass,  and  no  higher  motive  than  to  secure 
the  small  amount  of  money  there  is  in  it;  men  who  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  at  their  own  homes,  to  secure  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their 
honesty,  integrity,  and  truthfulness,  are  eligible  to  be  pushed  to  the  front, 
by  men  who  are  not  much  more  interested  in  our  schools,  than  the 
wild  Arabs  of  the  desert.  This  evil  should  be  guarded  against  by  requir¬ 
ing  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  fitness,  experience,  knowledge  and 
moral  worthiness.  We  require  certain  qualifications  for  our  teachers, 
who  must  be  examined  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  while  a  man  for 
school  commissioner  may  be  picked  up  at  random,  and  pushed  to  the 
front.  The  question  has  been  presented,  should  not  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  be  abolished  ?  And  no  wonder  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  has  arisen,  when  we  view  the  manner  in  which  the  office  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  little  that  seems  to  be  accomplished. 

Put  in  the  office  a  good,  conscientious,  progressive,  and  earnest  man, 
and  the  work  will  go  on,  and  the  question  will  not  arise  as  to  the  abol¬ 
ishing  of  the  office. 

3.  Another  evil  is  the  small  pay  that  many  of  our  teachers  receive 
for  their  labor,  rendering  it  difficult  to  make  teaching  a  profession. 
But  I  suppose  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  advocate  higher  wages,  as  I  was 
charged  with  such  a  crime  about  two  years  ago  and  threatened  with 
hanging  for  the  same.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hung;  therefore,  will  leave 
the  matter  with  some  higher  power  for  the  present,  but  I  will  suggest 
to  the  teachers  to  strike  for  the  full  worth  of  their  labor. 

4.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  school  year  should  be 
increased  from  twenty-eight  weeks  to  at  least  thirty-two  weeks.  Many 
trustees  will  have  no  more  school  than  simply  to  draw  the  public 
money;  hence  the  children  are  neglected. 

Johnstown,  N.  T. 

^  • 
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GENESEE  COUNTY. 

William  E.  Pre.'Ttice,  School  Commissioner. 

Visits. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  formal  inspections  were  reported  by 
the  school  district  trustees  as  having  been  made  prior  to  August  20, 
1887.  Inspections  should  be  and  have  been  made  not  only  of  the 
schools  proper,  but  of  the  school  buildings  and  out-buildings,  as  well 
as  of  the  site  and  school  surroundings  generally.  In  addition  to  the 
191  formal  inspections  reported,  the  school  commissioner  has  made 
219  brief  calls  at  the  various  schools,  when  the  time  spent  in  the 
district  would  hardly  entitle  the  commissioner  to  credit  himself  with 
an  inspection,  but  he  could  still  obtain  information  of  value  to  him  as 
a  school  officer,  and  also  make  suggestions  calculated  to  benefit  the 
school.  Many  times  a  commissioner,  in  passing  one  school  on  his  way 
to  another,  can  stop  in  a  few  minutes  with  profit  to  all  interested, 
encouraging  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  their  work.  Having  made  a 
record  of  calls  and  inspections  during  the  past  six  years,  I  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Department  concerning  those  years  in  their  order  : 


Years. 

1882, 

1883, 

1884, 

1885, 

1886, 

1887. 


No. 

301 

304 

311 

316 

324 

410 


Total 


1,966 


New  School  Laws. 

The  past  few  years  are  striking  for  much  beneficial  legislation 
concerning  school  interests.  Among  them  may  be  cited  the  one 
which  provides  for  a  share  of  public  money  being  based  upon  aggre¬ 
gate  attendance  at  school  rather  than  upon  average  daily  attendance. 
This  fosters  the  interests  of  a  community  in  its  school,  because  the 
attendant  increase  in  the  public  money  will  lessen  local  taxation,  which 
is  the  only  kind  of  school  taxation  the  diminishing  of  which  is  subject 
to  the  volition  of  the  people  of  the  district.  It  is  universally  true  that 
the  longer  school  is  taught  the  larger  will  be  the  aggregate  days’  attend¬ 
ance,  and  accordingly  the  more  the  public  money  based  thereon;  while 
generally  the  longer  school  is  taught  in  a  year  the  less  wfill  be  the 
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average  daily  attendance,  because  many  pupils  may  commence  school 
late  in  the  term,  .and  many  others  may  leave  school  some  time  before 
the  school  is  out.  It  is  thus  evident  that  districts  are  encouraged  to 
keep  open  their  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  they  might  otherwise 
do  to  accommodate  the  children  and  patrons  of  a  district,  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  an  expensive  factor  entering  into  the  compu¬ 
tation,  by  which  the  revenue  of  a  district  is  in  part  determined  by  the 
school  commissioner. 

Another  good  law  is  the  one  by  which  a  district  draws  public  money 
while  the  teacher  is  in  attendance  at  an  institute  in  the  county. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


GREENE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Henry  B.  Whitcomb,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools. 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  seven  towns,  having 
seventy-five  school  districts,  of  which  three  are  union  free  schools, 
employing  in  all  ninety-eight  teachers. 

Our  union  free  schools  are  being  successfully  managed  and  pro¬ 
gressing  finely,  while  some  of  the  rural  districts  are  not  giving  satis¬ 
factory  results,  but  as  a  general  rule  are  doing  good  work  and  ' 
advancing  with  the  times. 

Examinations. 

I  held  five  examinations  in  Maroh  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
to  best  accommodate  the  teachers,  and  five  again  this  fall,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recent  regulations  adopted  by  the  Department.  This 
method  of  examination  has  met  with  a  universal  indorsement  among 
the  teachers,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  I  trust  they  may  be 
continued  in  the  future. 

Visits. 

Within  the  school  year  I  have  made  111  official  visits,  endeavoring, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  obtain  the  true  results  of  the  teachers’  work, 
the  needed  improvements  of  buildings  and  grounds;  also  suggesting 
to  trustees  such  repairs  as  were  deemed  necessary. 

School  Buildings  and  Apparatus. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  school-houses  in  the 
past  three  years,  both  in  building  new  and  repairing  old  ones.  There 
has  been  one  new  house  built  and  several  repaired  the  past  year,  and 
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while  a  few  need  to  be  rebuilt,  there  are  some  that  need  new  seats 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  In  some  of  the  rural  districts  the 
school-room  is  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  with  only  the  appearance 
of  a  blackboard,  and  it  is  almost  a  wonder  how  teachers  can  create  an 
interest,  especially  among  the  primary  grades.  The  education  of  our 
children  should  be  of  the  greatest  importance;  then  why  should  not 
the  teacher  be  supplied  with  necessary  school  apparatus  as  well  as 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  with  tools,  etc.,  of  the  most  improved  kinds? 

The  ventilation  of  our  school-houses  generally  is  faulty,  and  I 
trust  ere  long  this  subject  will  enlist  the  attention  of  every  patron  of 
our  schools.  Trustees  need  to  visit  their  schools  to  investigate  the 
needs  of  the  school-room. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

has  become  an  important  factor  in  educational  work.  The  institute 
for  this  county  was  held  at  Cairo,  commencing  October  3d,  conducted 
by  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes  and  Prof.  I.  H.  Stout.  The  institute  was  every 
way  a  success,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  able  instructors,' who  so 
thoroughly  presented  their  work.  The  large  and  regular  attendance, 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers,  the  results  gained  in  our 
schools,  show  conclusively  the;^  are  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  our 
school  system. 

Text-Books. 

The  text-books  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  teacher.  When 
there  are  from  three  to  five  different  kinds  of  each  variety,  classes 
cannot  be  judiciously  formed,  nor  proper  time  devoted  to  each  class 
exercise.  Each  district  should  furnish  the  text-books  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  schools,  and  to  the  pupils  gratis. 

Neglected  Libraries. 

The  libraries  of  the  rural  districts  are  generally  neglected,  and  few 
well  maintained  in  this  commissioner  district.  It  might  better  be 
applied  for  school  apparatus  than  teachers’  wages. 

A  Dead  Letter. 

The  Compulsory  School  Law  is  a  dead  letter  in  this  county,  which  if 
revised,  and  put  in  operation  might  lessen  the  vagrants  from  whom 
the  criminals  are  constantly  recruited.  A  street  education  is  of  vice 
and  crime. 

I 

Cairo,  N.  Y. 
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GREENE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Fletcher  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

Visits. 

I  have  made  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1887,  ninety- 
official  visits.  I  have  noted  in  most  of  these  visits  improvement  in  the 
scholarship  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  in  the  attainments  and 
efficiency  of  the  teacher.  I  find  also  another  gratifying  fact,  viz. :  That 
many  of  our  schools  are  having  a  longer  term  than  formerly,  are  pay¬ 
ing  better  wages,  and  consequently  are  securing  much  better  results. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  have  granted  during  the  year  eighty  licenses.  Of  these  thirty-five 
have  been  granted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State 
uniform  examinations,  the  questions  for  which  have  been  forwarded 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  And  right  here  I  would 
state  that  in  my  opinion  the  Uniform  Examinations  Bill,  which  passed 
the  Legislature  last  spring  and  failed  to  receive  the  Governor’s  signa¬ 
ture,  was  the  best  measure  for  the  advancement  of  our  public  schools 
that  has  been  put  forward  for  many  years,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  it  did  not  become  a  law.  I  am  glad,  how^ever,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  school  commissioners  joined  in  petition  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  that  he  issue  these  questions  as  provided  by  the  bill,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  adhere  to  its  regulations. 

Recent  Legislation. 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  fruitful  in  wise  measures  for 
the  interests  of  our  public  schools,  and  met  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
villages  and  rural  districts  admirably. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  out-buildings  in  several  of  our  districts, 
as  reported  in  the  last  abstract,  did  not  comply  with  the  recent  law, 
I  believe  that  the  next  report  will  be  satisfactory.  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  present  the  matter  to  the  trustees  of  the  delinquent  districts, 
and  state  to  them  the  consequence  of  non-compliance  with  the  law. 
Most  of  them  have  already  given  the  matter  attention. 

Though  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  during  the  past  year.  Several  buildings  have  undergone 
substantial  repairs,  and  I  understand  there  are  more  to  follow.  In 
sympathy  for  my  successor,  I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  districts 
needing  new  school-houses  will  awake  to  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
not  oblige  the  commissioner  to  exercise  his  prerogative  by  condemning 
the  buildings. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  Normal 
schools  from  this  commissioner  district  is  larger  than  formerly,  as  it 
indicates  that  we  shall  have  more  Normal  graduates  among  our 
teachers.  I  believe  that  the  teachers’  classes  of  our  academies  and 
union  schools  are  important  aids  in  preparing  to  teach.  The  classes  at 
Coxsackie  and  Greenville  have,  I  believe,  been  successfully  conducted. 

Our  Teachers’  Institute 

was  held  at  Cairo,  commencing  October  third,  the  programme  and 
report  of  which  have  already  been  forwarded  to  you.  The  institute 
was  a  success  in  every  particular.  The  teachers  unanimously  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  work. 

Norton  Hill,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Daniel  Cochran,  School  Commissioner. 
s  In  General. 

This  commissioner  district  consists  of  eight  towns,  comprising 
the  county.  It  contains  thirty-eight  districts,  with  school-houses, 
in  this  county,  spread  over  a  large  area  of  rough  and  mountainous 
country,  reaching  far  back  into  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  making 
the  work  of  visiting  the  schools  very  laborious,  especially  during  the 
winter  months. 

Visits. 

•  I  have  made  since  my  last  report,  seventy-four  official  visits,  each 
usually  extending  through  half  a  day.  This  is  an  average  of  two  visits 
a  year  for  each  school.  In  these  visits  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  how 
the  teachers  were  performing  their  work  and  what  results  were  being 
accomphshed. 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  examinations  in  every  town  in  the  county  twice  each 
year,  and  find  that  during  the  last  fall  the  examination,  as  given  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  fills  a  desired  want,  the  uniformity 
of  questions  having  the  desired  effect.  All  examinations  have  been 
public,  and  have  been  taken  in  writing  and  preserved  as  a  record  of 
qualification. 
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Uniformity  of  Text-Books. 

There  is  need  of  better  regulation  for  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
the  district  schools.  This  would  be  a  step  of  advance,  as  teachers 
have  much  to  contend  with  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of 
text-books.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  readers  and  spellers  render  classi¬ 
fication  impossible.  If  some  legislation  could  be  done  compelling  the 
schools  of  each  county  to  adopt  the  same  text-books,  a  great  evil 
would  be  remedied  and  universal  satisfaction  rendered. 

Boundaries. 

The  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  are  generally  defective,  and 
but  very  few  can  be  traced  from  the  records  in  the  town  clerk’s  office. 
I  think  the  alteration  of  school  district  boundaries  should  be  made  by 
the  supervisor  and  assessors  of  the  town  in  which  the  district  is 
situated  where  boundaries  are  to  be  altered. 

Observation. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  character  of 
work  done  by  the  teachers.  Educational  books  and  periodicals  are 
read  much  more  than  formerly,  and  the  result  is  apparent  in  the 
schools.  Some  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  to  be  observed  in  visiting 
the  schools  are  the  readiness  with  which  suggestions  are  received  and 
applied,  the  eagerness  to  discuss  better  methods  of  teaching,  and 
interest  shown  by  the  pupils. 

Wells,  N.  Y. 


HEEKIMEE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

JACOB  H.  BLISS,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Visitations. 

This  district  comprises  ten  towns,  having  an  area  of  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles,  109  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  and 
emplojdng  141  teachers  —  the  largest  number  of  teachers^  employed 
at  any  one  time  during  my  term  of  office. 

I  have  made  over  200  official  visits  up  to  date.  In  my  visits  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  learn  all  that  I  could  in  reference  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  methods  of  instruction,  thoroughness  of  work,  and  to  note  the 
condition  of  school  buildings.  My  teachers  are,  as  a  whole,  earnest, 
energetic,  and  progressive,  recognizing  the  responsibihty  of  their 
position,  anxious  to  do  credit  to  themselves  and  justice  to  their  pujiils. 

I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  keep  the  ranks  entirely  free  from 
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those  whose  principal  aspiration  seems  to  be  close  of  the  term  and 
salary.”  By  them  the  commissioner  is  considered  a  dry,  tedious  nuis¬ 
ance.  They  take  little  or  no  interest  in  institutes,  and  were  they  not 
compelled,  would  not  attend.  They  consider  educational  books  and 
papers  of  no  use  and  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  examinations  of  so 
little  consequence  that  all  manner  of  excuses  are  invented  for  non- 
attendance.  They  should  be  gently  removed,  and  their  absence  from 
the  ranks  would  not  be  noticed. 

Cheap  Schools. 

It  ajDpears  to  be  the  desire  of  too  many  districts  and  trustees  to  run 
the  schools  too  cheaply.  The  trustees  are  not  willing  to  pay  wages 
sufficient  to  warrant  teachers  taking  such  a  course  of  study  as  will  fit 
them  for  their  work.  And  too  often  the  trustee  comes  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner  and  requests  that  he  furnish  him  a  teacher  at  those  wages, 
claiming  that  is  all  the  district  can  afford  to  pay. 

Inquiry  for  Better  Teachers, 

I  find  this  fall  more  inquiry  for  well  qualified  teachers  than  at  any 
time  since  my  term  of  office  commenced,  and  with  this  I  am  pleased, 
for  it  is  evidence  to  me  of  a  healthy  growth.  In  many  districts,  how¬ 
ever,  teachers  labor  under  disadvantages  which  I  believe  exist  to  a 
great  extent  throughout  the  State,  namely,  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  patrons,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  want  of  school  apparatus, 
such  as  charts,  globes,  dictionaries,  etc.  Maps  of  New  York  State  and 
the  United  States  have  recently  been  purchased  in  a  majority  of  the 
school  districts. 

With  a  fcAV  exceptions 

School  Buildings  are  Comfortable, 

but  it  wdll  be  necessary  to  condemn  a  few  before  new  ones  will  be 
erected.  Since  my  last  report  two  new  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  several  repaired,  and  three  have  been  furnished  with  the 
best  of  modern  seats  and  desks.  In  far  too  many  instances  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be — ^  buildings  situated  almost, 
if  not  quite,  in  the  highway,  without  shade,  present  a  forlorn  and 
unattractive  appearance. 

Health  and  Decency. 

Already  many  school  districts  have  complied  with  the  Health  and 
Decency  act;  others  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
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A  District  Institute  .  , 

of  one  week,  beginning  September  fifth,  was  held  in  the  court-house, 
Herkimer,  with  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford,  conductor,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Stowell  and  local  teachers.  It  was  by  far  the  most  profitable  ses¬ 
sion  held  in  the  county  for  some  years.  Teachers  were  frank  to 
express  their  approval  of  district  institutes.  I  consider  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  arranging  for  smaller  institutes  an  advance  on  the 
old  plan  of  crowded  ones,  and  an  imj^rovement  that  has  come  to  stay. 
At  the  close  of  the  institute  a  teachers’  association  was  formed  for  the 
first  commissioner  district,  which  is  to  cooperate  with  a  like  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  in  the  second  commissioner  district.  The  association  is 
in  the  hands  of  energetic  teachers,  who  will  see  to  it  that  its  gatherings 
are  productive  of  good  practical  work. 

The  Township  System. 

I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  township  system  instead  of  the 
common  school  district,  making  the  town  the  unit  and  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  district.  In  my  judgment  such  a  system  would  eliminate  those 
petty  and  pernicious  forces  which  so  impoverish  our  schools  at  present. 
I  would  recommend  legislation  to  this  end. 

Suggestions. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestion  already  offered,  I  submit  the 
following : 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  uniform  system  of  examinations, for 
the  whole  State,  not  discriminating  in  favor  of  a  particular  class. 

2.  That  the  legal  age  of  candidates  for  teaching  be  placed*  at 
eighteen  years. 

3.  That  the  time  required  for  which  school  shall  be  maintained  be 
thirty-two  weeks. 

4.  That  the  law  relative  to  compulsory  education  be  so  revised 
that  it  may  be  enforced. 

Poland,  N.  Y. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Harrington  P.  Whitney,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  School  Districts. 

This  commissioner  district  includes  nine  towns  and  contains  101 
school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  in  ninety-six  of  which  the 
school-houses  are  located  in  this  commissioner  district. 
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Of  the  ninety-six  schools  in  this  district  three  —  viz.,  the  West 
Winfield,  Mohawk  and  Ilion  —  are  union  free  schools,  having  now  an 
academic  department  in  each,  and  ninety-three  are  liommon  schools, 
including  the  school  at  Cedarville,  with  two,  and  the  graded  school  at 
Frankfort,  with  three  departments. 

Teachers  Employed. 

During  the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  the  number  of 
duly  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more  was  130,  as  follows:  Ninety-one  schools  employed  one 
teacher  each;  Cedarville,  two;  Frankfort  Graded,  six;  West  Winfield 
Union,  six;  Mohawk  Union,  six,  and  Ilion  Union,  nineteen. 

The  number  employed  at  different  times  during  the  year  for  a  less 
period  than  twenty-eight  weeks  was  fifty-two,  and  the  whole  number 
employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year  was  182,  of  whom  forty-five 
were  males  and  137  were  females. 

Exajviinations  and  Licenses. 

I  held  public  examinations  at  seven  different  places  in  the  district 
during  the  year,  using  printed  questions  principally,  and  licensed  137 
teachers.  To  these,  thirteen  first  grade,  forty  second  grade  and 
sixty-two  third  grade  licenses  were  granted,  besides  seven  certificates 
issued  by  my  colleague,  thirteen  by  commissioners  in  other  counties 
and  two  Kegents’  testimonials  indorsed. 

Of  the  182  teachers  employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  one 
holds  a  State  certificate,  nine  are  Normal  school  graduates,  and  the 
remainder  were  licensed  by  local  officers,  as  follows :  School  commis¬ 
sioners’  certificates,  forty-three  first  grade,  fifty-seven  second  grade, 
sixty-nine  third  grade,  and  three  Kegents’  testimonials  indorsed. 

Financial  and  Statistical. 

Receipts. 


Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $1 , 939  91 

Public  money  received .  16,759  67 

Raised  by  tax .  27,770  86 

Received  from  all  other  sources .  2,817  28 


Total .  $49,287  72 
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Disbursements. 


For  teachers’  wages .  $34,900  01 

For  libraries .  530  31 

For  school  apparatus .  871  15 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc . ■  4,276  24 

For  all  other  expenses . .  5,027  81 

Amount  on  hand  August  20th,  1887 .  3,682  20 


Total .  $49,287  72 


The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
residing  in  the  district,  June  30, 1887,  was  5,773;  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  during  the  year,  4,611;  and  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  2,996.326. 

The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  was  32|  weeks;  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  35.5;  average  daily  attendance  per 
teacher,  23;  average  daily  attendance  j)er  school,  31.2;  reported 
value  of  sites,  $25,395;  reported  value  of  school-houses,  $84,240; 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  taxable  in  the  district,  $10,291,779. 

Visits. 

I  have  made  195  official  visits  to  the  schools  during  the  year,  and  in 
most  instances  I  have  been  j)leased  to  note  progress,  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  work  and  faithfully  striving  to  secure  still  better  results. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 
were  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

School  Buildings. 

In  the  condition  of  school  buildings  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement.  During  the  past  year  two  new  school-houses  have  been 
built,  several  have  been  extensively  repaired  and  furnished  with  patent 
seats,  and  since  August  20th,  three  new  school-houses,  that  were  in 
process  of  erection  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  have  been  completed. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  district  institute,  held  at  Ilion  during  the  w^eek  beginning 
September  12th  last,  was  w^ell  attended,  and  was  pronounced  by  all 
an  interesting  and  profitable  session. 

The  number  of  teachers  registered  was  151;  the  average  daily  attend- 
dance,  128. 

The  instruction  given  by  Professor  H.  B.  Sanford,  conductor,  and  by 
Drs.  Mary  V.  Lee,  of  Oswego,  and  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  who  were 
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with  us,  a  day  each,  during  the  session,  was  practical  and  exceedmgly 
I  valuable  to  teachers,  as  w^as  also  that  given  by  the  several  local  teachers 
'I  who  presented  topics  for  discussion. 

J  The  evening  lectures  by  Eev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Dunham,  Professor  Sanford 
and  Drs.  Lee  and  Hoose  were  highly  entertaining,  interesting  and 
t  instructive,  and  were  attentively  listened  to  by  appreciative  audiences. 

Norma-l  Graduates. 

All  the  Normal  school  graduates  employed  at  j)resent  in  this  district 
j.'-  are  teaching  in  our  graded  schools,  and  are  doing  excellent  work. 
During  the  past  year  I  recommended  twelve  candidates  to  the  State 
Normal  schools,  nine  to  Oswego,  two  to  Albany,  and  one  to  Cortland. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 


JEFFEKSON  COUNTY  — First  District. 

^  William  H.  Everett,  School  Commissioner. 

No  Important  Changes. 

A  superficial  examination  reveals  no  important  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  within  the  past  year. 
Healthfulness  and  some  degree  of  prosperity  is  indicated  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  financial  and  statistical  report  recently  forwarded  to 
the  Department,  with  the  reports  of  preceding  years. 

In  General. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 
was  143.  Three  of  them  are  graduates  of  State  Normal  schools,  three 
were  licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  remainder  held 
commissioners’  certificates. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  as  shown  by  trustees’ 
reports,  was  5,280,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  2,439.92. 
The  per  cent  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  five  and  tw'enty-one  years  of  age,  was  46.21.  The 
average  time  that  school  was  jnaintained  by  the  several  school 
districts,  30.5  weeks. 

The  amount  of  public  money  apportioned  to  this  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict  was  $17,469.34.  The  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  was  $16,184.18, 
and  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  was  $36,482.47.  Total 
assessed  valuation,  $9,442,417.  The  increase  in  tte  amount  of  public 
money  since  1885  is  $3,671.07.  The  increase  in  the  amount  paid  for 
teachers’  wages  for  the  same  period  is  $2,666.38. 

46 
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The  noticeable  benefits  from  recent  legislative  action  with  regard  to 
public  money  are  a  reduction  of  local  taxation  and  a  marked  increase 
in  teachers’  wages,  permitting  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  and 
holding  teachers  longer  in  the  ranks,  thereby  giving  the  schools  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

The  advantages  secured  by  the  maintenance  of  our  common  schools 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers. 
During  the  year  I  made  238  visitations,  and  am  fully  convinced  by  my 
observation  of  the  teachers’  methods,  and  the  general  character  of  fhe 
work  done  in  the  schools,  as  compared  with  their  condition  as  noted 
at  visitations  in  previous  years,  that  an  important  reform  is  being 
achieved.  There  is  more  solid  and  practical  work  done  by  the  pupils, 
and  less  attempts  by  the  teachers  to  work  by  finical  theories  and 
experimental  methods;  more  drill  in  fundamental  work,  and  less  reach¬ 
ing  after  the  superficial;  more  work  that  tends  to  the  development 
of  intellectual  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  less  cramming  for  showy  examinations.  These 
improvements,  I  think,  are  attributable  largely  to  the  work  of  our 
teachers’  institutes,  and  the  thorough  and  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching  that  many  teachers  are  receiving  in  the  teachers’  classes 
organized  at  Union  Academy,  of  Belleville,  and  Adams  Collegiate 
Institute,  of  Adams.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  increased 
circulation  of  standard  educational  literature,  and  to  the  discussions 
at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers’  association. 

School  Buildings. 

As  a  rule,  the  school-houses  are  in  tolerable  condition.  Some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  houses  that  are  models  for  convenience  and  comfort,  and  a 
few  should  build  new  houses  or  throw  up  the  district  organization 
and  be  annexed  to  adjoining  districts.  The  act  of  the  last  Legislature 
in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  the  State, 
is  a  timely  measure,  and,  if  enforced,  will  certainly  have  a  beneficent 
influence  on  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools. 

Examinations. 

During  the  year  ending  August  twentieth,  I  held  seventeen  public 
examinations.  They  were  conducted,  in  the  main,  on  the  same  plan 
that  I  had  adopted  in  the  previous  years  of  my  administration.  It  was 
my  aim  to  select  auliiample  supply  of  the  best  qualified  teachers,  with¬ 
out  an  undue  surplus.  Beginning  with  September  last,  I  have  held 
examinations  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  on  the  plan  for 
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uniform  examinations,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  find  the  plan 
eminently  practical,  and  if  adopted  throughout  the  State  and  rigidly 
adhered  to,  it  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  teachers,  schools  and  all 
concerned.  A  commissioner’s  certificate  yuII  then  have  an  intrinsic 
value  which  can  be  appreciated  outside  of  the  district  where  issued. 

A  Hindkance  to  Progress. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  is  their  subjection  to  the  influence  of  local  public  opinion, 
and  this  hindrance  must  exist  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  employed 
by  local  officers,  and  their  salaries  paid  so  largely  by  local  taxation. 
If  the  manifest  remedy  for  this  defect  in  our  school  system  were 
applied,  then  an  intehigent  course  of  school  work  for  the  various 
grades  of  pupils  could  be  prescribed,  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
teachers  for  dii’ecting  such  work  could  be  compelled,  and  a  more 
efficient  supervision  would  be  possible. 

Dexter,  N.  Y. 


JEFFEKSON  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Charles  A.  Shaver,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District 

includes  seven  towns,  with  115  school  districts,  employing  131  teachers. 
My  statistical  report  shows  an  enumeration  of  5,242  of  school  age;  the 
number  attending  school  some  portion  of  the  school  year,  3,549,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  1,828. 

Examinations. 


YEARS. 

Number 
of  exami¬ 
nations. 

Appli¬ 

cants. 

Certi¬ 

fied. 

In  1885 . 

12 

274 

171 

In  1886 . 

12 

270 

180 

In  1887 . . . . . . 

11 

255 

175 

Total . 

35 

799 

526 

Of  the  526  certified,  twenty-eight  received  first  grade,  136  received 
second  grade,  and  362  received  third  grade  certificates.  My  examina¬ 
tions,  have  in  every  instance  been  written,  and  so  arranged  as  to  test 
the  applicant’s  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught,  and 
also  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  them. 
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The  examination  of  applicants  to  teach  is  the  most  perplexing  duty 
the  commissioner  has  to  do.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  be  true  to  his 
conviction  of  duty  in  this  work,  and  secure  anything  like  universal 
approbation. 

The  progressive  educational  workers,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  educational  training  of  their  own  children,  and  that  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the  cause  other  than 
to  secure  individual  benefit,  or  to  reduce  school  expenses,  form  two 
classes  that'are  entirely  incompatible,  and  he  alone  who  possesses  suf¬ 
ficient  policy  to  satisfy  the  one  class  and  to  deceive  the  other,  may  be 
able  to  secure  approximately  this  result.  I  consider,  therefore,  that 
the  greatest  among  the  great  reforms  in  school  work  that  has  been 
made  during  your  administration  is  the  establishment  of 

Uniform  Examinations. 

They  will  relieve  the  commissioner  of  many  accusations  and  unjust 
suspicions,  and  secure  that  uniformity  which  will  give  to  one  commis¬ 
sioner  confidence  in  the  work  of  another,  and  to  teachers  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  their  licenses  will  be  honored  outside  the  limits  of 
their  commissioner  district. 

The  labor  of  the  Department,  to  secure  this  result,  ought,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will,  in  the  near  future,  receive  the  praise  of  all  true  friends  of 
education.  I  have  made  153  visitations  during  the  ^^ear.  The  first 
object  of  these  visitations  has  been  to  ascertain  of  the  teachers  what  no 
examination  can  show,  viz. :  ‘‘Ability  to  teach.”  There  has  been 

A  Decided  Improvement 

in  the  teaching  force  of  this  commissioner  district  during  my  term  of 
office.  The  district  institute  and  the  teachers’  association  have  been 
the  principal  means  in  securing  this  result.  They  have  exerted  an 
influence  which  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  work  of  every  progressive 
teacher.  Candor  compels  me  to  admit,  however,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  teachers  are  unprogressive. 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  526  certificates  granted  during 
three  years  only  twenty-eight  were  of  the  first  grade  and  seventy  per 
cent  of  all  that  were  granted  were  of  the  third  grade.  There  was  not  a 
teacher  among  the  221  who  taught  within  this  district  during  the  year 
that  held  a  State  certificate ;  only  eight  were  Normal  graduates,  the 
remaining  193  being  licensed  by  local  officers. 

I  think  it  would  add  much  to  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  uniform 
examinations,  if  the  rule  w’ere  established  limiting  the  period  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  second  and  third  grade  licenses  to  two  terms  each. 
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Teachers  would  then  commence  the  work  knowing  that  they  must 
be  progressive  or  quit  the  profession. 

School  Buildings  and  Apparatus. 

Most  of  the  school  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  A  number  are 
in  need  of  repairs,  and  new  buildings  are  very  much  needed  in 
districts  Nos.  2  and  9,  Philadelphia;  in  Nos.  6  and  15,  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  in  No.  20,  Wilna.  The  schools  in  No.  8,  Watertown; 
5  and  9,  Philadelphia;  11  and  24,  Antwerp,  are  too  small  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  said  districts  should  in  my  opinion  be  annulled  and 
joined  with  other  districts.  What  the  schools  of  this  district  most 
need  is  suitable  school  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Before  commencing  the  circuit  of  the  district  last  spring  I  sent  a 
letter  to  each  trustee,  urging  the  propriety  of  placing  suitable  furni¬ 
ture  and  apparatus  in  their  school-rooms.  In  this  matter  much  was 
accomplished  in  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus.  Many  schools  were 
supplied  with  blackboards,  dictionaries,  globes,  maps,  etc.,  but  in  the 
matter  of  school  furniture  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished.  Fifty- 
nine  school-houses  in  this  district  have  the  old-fashioned  wood  seats 
and  desks.  Many  of  these  are  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  render 
certain  kinds  of  school  work  —  such  as  writing  —  impossible. 

Normal  Schools 

are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  work  of  teaching.  In  1885  I  made  twelve  Normal 
recommendations,  in  1886  thirteen,  and  during  the  present  year 
twenty-two.  Of  this  number  thirty-two  were  sent  to  Potsdam,  ten  to 
Oswego,  four  to  Cortland  and  one  to  Albany.  Although  only  eight 
Normal  graduates  have  taught  within  the  district  during  the  year, 
there  were  many  others  who  had  received  more  or  less  training  in  the 
Normal  schools,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  their  work  has  been  a 
testimonial  of  the  superior  training  given  in  their  respective  schools. 

Our  Institute 

was  held  at  Carthage  Oct.  17-21;  Professor  Sanford  as  conductor, 
with  Sarah  J.  Walters,  of  the  Oswego  Normal,  as  assistant. 

It  was  a  profitable  session.  The  district  institute  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  is  a  decided  success. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  past  three  years  have  been 

Years  of  Progress. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  leave  the  work  and  the 
responsibility  to  others,  and  resume  my  favorite  occupation  of  teaching 
.  with  very  little  regret. 

Clayton,  N.  T. 
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JEFFEESOX  COUNTY  — Third  District. 

Perrin  A.  Strough,  School  Commissioner. 

Improvement. 

During  tlie  school  year  I  have  made  182  official  visits  and  have 
found  more  good  teachers  and  less  poor  ones  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  change  of  apportionment  of  public  money  provides  means 
for  the  weak  districts  to  employ  better  teachers  than  formerly.  All 
good  teachers  are  employed,  while  many  who  have  taught  with  doubt¬ 
ful  success  have  found  other  fields  of  labor  outside  the  school-room. 

Normal  Students. 

I  have  recommended  fifteen  pupils  to  the  State  Normals  during  the 
year,  most  of  them  persons  who  have  taught  and  shown  abihties  for 
school-room  work.  The  pubhc  have  a  fixed  faith  in  the  utility  of 
Normal  schools.  Trustees  employ  their  graduates  when  they  can  be 
had,  and  the  work  done  by  them  has  been  of  a  character  to  prove  that 
the  trustee  who  employs  a  modern  Normal  graduate  makes  no  mistake, 
if  the  teacher  has  the  requisite  natural  aj^titude  for  the  work. 

Our  Institute 

was  held  at  Theresa  from  October  17  to  21,  inclusive;  170  teachers 
registered,  112  of  whom  were  actually  emploj^ed  and  under  pay  at  the 
time.  At  our  institute  one  year  ago  but  seventy  were  paid  for  their 
time  while  attending. 

Professor  I.  H.  Stout  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  conductor  of 
our  last  institute.  The  work  done  by  him  was  practical  and  thorough. 
Dr.  N.  T.  Clarke’s  work  on  natural  science  was  well  received.  Super¬ 
intendent  YTiitney,  of  Ogdensburg,  gave  us  a  very  instructive  lecture  ' 
on  “The  Work  of  the  Kindergarten.”  At  our  evening  session  it  was 
difficult  to  find  accommodations  for  those  ^^I’^sent,  thus  showing  that 
public  interest  is  awake  in  educational  matters. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  believe  the  examination  of  teachers  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Denartment,  but  that  the  school  commissioner  should  have  a 
wide  discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  and  that  instead  of  single 
examinations  being  issued  monthly  during  the  whole  year,  there  should 
be  at  least  four  complete  examinations  sent  out  for  the  months  of 
February  and  August;  also  that  instead  of  simultaneous  examinations 
conducted  by  others,  that  the  school  commissioner  should  have  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  the  examination  class.  I  find  the  examinations 
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issued  under  the  present  system  not  as  rigid  as  my  own  have  been, 
and  where  I  have  used  the  State  questions  I  have  added  to  them  in 
every  case. 

I  find  the 

School-Houses  and  Out  Buildings 

with  few  exceptions  comfortable  and  decent,  as  many  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  or  rebuilt  during  my  term  as  commissioner. 

"We  maintain  a  live,  well-attended  and  instructive 

Teachers’  Association 

in  the  district,  the  next  meeting  of  which  will  be  held  at  Cape  Vincent 
January  26,  27  and  28,  1888. 

Hopeful  of  the  Future. 

I  believe  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  Normal  school  training, 
the  liberal  financial  aid  from  the  State,  the  present  way  of  holding  and 
conducting  institutes  and  the  uniform  system  of  examinations  promise 
most  excellent  results  in  the  near  future. 

Suggestions. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  first,  that  the  State  furnish  free  text-books 
for  use  in  all  of  our  common  schools.  The  expense  will  be  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  present  cost;  books  of  the  right  kind  will  be  ready 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  term;  a  variety  of  reading  books  can  be 
put  into  the  pupils’  hands;  poor  children  will  not  be  kept  out  of 
school  to  avoid  the  burden  of  buying  books  and  school  supplies, 
and  the  book  question,  that  very  prolific  source  of  annoyance, 
would  be  settled.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when  New  York  State  will  stand  beside 
other  States  with  the  free  book  system. 

Second.  That  no  person  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  sole  trustee 
unless  said  person  has  children  of  school  age,  one  or  more  of  whom 
shall  have  attended  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  during  the  last 
school  year. 

Third.  That  the  trustee  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  his  services. 

Fourth.  That  the  trustee  be  instructed,  under  a  jienalty,  to  enforce 
the  Compulsory  School  Law. 

Fifth.  That  said  Compulsory  School  Law  be  revised.  « 

Orleans  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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KINGS  COUNTY. 

Yookhees  Overbaugh,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

There  is  not  much  that  needs  comment  as  to  the  schools  of  this 
commissioner  district.  An  ordinary  observer  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  our  schools  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  improvement  in  school-houses  and  their  surroundings, 
the  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  and  the  increased  amount  of 
taxation  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  this  assertion. 

Our  schools  have  all  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  entire 
school  year. 

A  few  changes  of  teachers  have  been  made,  with  benefit  to  the 
schools  in  every  instance. 

In  educational  interests,  the  town  of  Flatbush  takes  the  lead  in  the 
value  of  its  school  property  and  in  the  excellent  condition  of  its 
schools,  having  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  and  efficient  school 
officers.  While  some  of  the  schools  in  other  towns  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  Flatbush,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some 
districts  a  great  lack  of  interest  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  trustees,  and 
in  consequence  the  schools  are  not  in  every  respect  what  could 
be  wished. 

A  Teachers’  Institute 

for  this  county  was  held  at  Flatbush,  continuing  five  days  from  April 
25th.  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  the  conductor  appointed  by  the  Department, 
fulfilled  his  mission  satisfactorily,  and  elicited  the  commendation  of  all. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Principals  A.  Whigam,  of  Flatbush,  T.  H. 
Koberts,  of  Parkville,  and  M.  P.  Pyan,  of  Coney  Island.  “  This  is  the 
best  institute  that  I  ever  attended,”  was  the  oft-repeated  expression  by 
the  teachers.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  visit  from  our 
worthy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper.  His 
pleasant  and  profitable  words  of  encouragement,  and  his  timely 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  system  of  uniform  State  examinations  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  address  throughout  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  The  time  for  opposition  to  teachers’  institutes  in 
this  county  has  passed. 

Examinations  and  Licenses. 

The  school  year  commenced  with  fifty-two  teachers.  Thirty-three 
were  licensed  by  the  commissioner,  seven  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
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nine  are  Normal  graduates,  and  three  were  licensed  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  Department  by  using  the  uniform  State 
examination  questions. 

No  examinations  for  teachers’  licenses  have  been  held  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  school  year,  except  by  this  method.  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  in  the  near  future  when  the  examinations  will  be  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  State. 

A  sense  of  duty  has  impelled  me  to  reject  some  applications  for 
license  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of  the  candidates.  This  has 
caused  a  bitter  feeling  of  enmity  against  the  commissioner  by  the 
rejected  applicants  and  their  friends,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  commissioner  on  election  day.  Is  it  not  surpassingly  strange  that 
this  should  be  true  ? 

«  \ 

School  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  and  their  surroundings  were  nearly  all  in  a 
condition  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  act,  passed  by  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature,  entitled  “Health  and  Decency.”  The  few  exceptions  are 
gradually  becoming  less. 

District  No.  3,  town  of  New  Utrecht,  at  a  special  meeting,  voted  a 
tax  of  $11,800  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
school-house  thereon.  The  site  has  been  purchased,  and  preliminary 
measures  are  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  trustees  of  District  No.  1,  town  of  Gravesend,  will  probably 
soon  issue  a  notice  for  a  special  meeting  to  accomplish  a  like  purpose. 

Financial. 

The  following  summary  of  financial  and  statistical  items  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts,  and  are  given 
for  that  purpose : 

Flatbush  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 .  $5,979  03 

Apportioned  to  districts . . .  3 , 625  06 

Raised  by  tax .  14,002  94 

Received  from  other  sources .  409  98 

$24,017  01 
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Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages .  $10,944  00 

For  libraries .  192  49 

For  school  apparatus .  921  12 

For  colored  school .  548  00 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc .  2,910  31 

For  incidental  expenses .  1 , 186  69 

Kemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  7,314  40 


$24,017  01 


Flatlands  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 . .  $663  17 

Apportioned  to  district .  2,162  86 

Raised  by  tax .  6,536  49 

Received  from  other  sources .  12  00 


$9,374  52 


Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $5,043  17 

For  libraries .  67  82 

For  school  apparatus  . . .  102  28 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc .  2 , 030  51 

For  incidental  expenses .  799  29 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  1 , 331  45 


$9,374  52 


Gravesend  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 .  $7,428  22 

Apportioned  to  district . . .  2,375  19 

Proceeds  from  school  lands .  125  00 

Raised  by  tax .  3,505  00 

Received  from  other  sources .  7 , 330  33 


$20,763  74 
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Payments. 


For  teachers’  wages .  $7,016  00 

For  libraries .  23  88 

For  school  apparatus .  479  35 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc .  2,732  45 

For  incidental  expenses .  1,459  84 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  9 , 052  22 


$20,763  74 


New  Utrecht — Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $2 , 891  64 

Apportioned  to  district .  2,064  41 

Raised  by  tax .  11,659  09 

Received  from  other  sources .  77  37 

$16,692  51 

Payments. 


For  teachers’  wages .  $6,041  50 

For  libraries .  56  71 

For  school  apparatus .  146  25 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc .  3 , 804  11 

For  incidental  expenses .  2,416  45 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  4,227  49 


$16,692  51 

Irregularity  of  Attendance. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  fifty; 
seventeen  males  and  thirty-three  females.  School  population,  6,801; 
3,252  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  Average  daily 
attendance,  1,749.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  less  than  forty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  attended  school  any  portion  of 
the  year,  and  less  than  fifty-four  per  cent  of  those  who  professedly 
attended  school  were  irregular  in  attendance  —  a  lamentable  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  want  of  interest  manifested  by  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  one  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
the  children  in  their  studies  in  many  of  the  schools  in  this  commis¬ 
sioner  district.  I  find  in  many  localities  a  large  proportion  of  the 
school  children  are  detained  from  school  from  early  spring  to  late  in 
autumn,  employed  on  the  farms  and  gardens,  planting  and  gathering 
crops. 
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The  small  boys’  earnings,  and  girls’  too,  are  too  considerable  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  inconsiderate  money-getting  parents.  A  large  portion 
of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State,  or  raised  in  the  districts  by 
tax,  is  absolutely  lost  to  the  community  by  this  —  it  may  almost  be 
said  —  unnatural  use  of  the  school  children  to  satisfy  the  greed  of 
avaricious  parents. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  given  my  wh  ole  time  and  best  thought  to  the  supervision  of 
schools,  and  have  the  gratifying  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  efforts 
have  received  the  approbation  of  teachers,  trustees  and  people  generally. 
But  I  have  been  invited  by  the  politicians  “  to  step  down  and  out,”  and 
give  place  to  another,  who,  perhaps,  so  soon  as  he  shall  become  familiar 
with  the  work  and  be  in  a  position  to  be  of  much  practical  use,  will,  in 
time,  be  invited  by  the  same  powers  that  be  to  do  likewise. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  present  system  lacks  an  element  of 
permanency  essential  to  efficient  supervision. 

Flatlands,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Leonard  T.  Cole,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  nine  (9)  towns,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  districts  which  have  their  school- 
houses  within  the  limits  of  these  towns,  and  six  (6)  lie  partially  in  this 
commissioner  district,  but  have  their  buildings  in  adjacent  counties. 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  district  is  about  thirty  (30)  miles  east  and 
west,  its  width  north  and  south  being  some  twenty  (20)  miles  in 
average. 

New  School  District. 

Two  new  school  districts  will  probably  be  formed  soon,  one  in 
High  Market  to  accommodate  families  recently  settled  around  the 
works  of  a  growing  manufacturing  company,  another  in  Martins- 
burgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  Glendale  community,  now  inconvenienced 
by  present  school  arrangements. 

Decisions  and  Orders. 

During  this  term,  I  have  rendered  sixty-three  (63)  decisions  and 
orders. 
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Of  these,  eight  (8)  had  to  do  with  changing  district  boundaries;  one 
condemned  a  school-house,  and  ordered  new,  and  five  related  to  repairs 
on  buildings.  The  other  forty-nine  were  decisions  of  troubles  arising 
in  districts. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Department  for  prompt  assistance,  enabling  me 
to  decide  wisely  in  many  of  these  cases. 

Teachers’  Licenses. 

I  have  granted  twelve  first,  169  second,  and  376  third  grade  certifi¬ 
cates.  Total,  557. 

Only  five  of  the  first  grades  are  now  with  us.  Forty-eight  of  our 
second  grades  are  now  in  force,  and  a  majorit}'’  of  them  will  so  remain 
until  the  autumn  of  1888.  Sixty-five  third  grades  yet  valid,  will 
expire  by  limitation  next  spring. 

Four  Normal  school  diplomas,  and  one  State  certificate  are  held  by 
teachers  now  working  in  this  commissioner  district. 

Our  total  number  of  unexpired  licenses  is  123.  Number  in  excess 
of  teachers  employed,  fifteen. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  licensed  once  or  more  under  my 
hand,  is:  Ladies,  176;  gentlemen,  forty-six.  Total,  222. 

Visits. 

During  1885,  157  regular  visits  were  made;  in  1886,  218;  this  year, 
203.  Total,  578. 

Generally,  these  visits  extended  through  one-half  day  each,  very  few 
continuing  less  than  two  hours. 

Schools,  Teachers,  Children,  Attendance. 

In  the  102  districts  there  are  108  schools,  each  of  which  yearly 
employs  one  teacher  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  districts 
is  3,873.  Number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  past  year, 
2,991. 

Number  of  days  attended  by  pupils,  232,412.  Average  daily 
attendance  during  the  year,  1,581.959. 

School  Property. 

The  total  valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  $39,909.  Value 
of  school  sites,  exclusive  of  houses,  $6,415. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  capable  of  rendering  taxes  for 
school  purposes  is  $5,135,861. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  our  district  libraries  is  3,161,  and 
they  are  valued  at  $1,077.  Only  thirty-five  of  the  districts  reiiort  cases  for 
their  libraries.  Total  expended  on  libraries  this  year,  .$21.94. 
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I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  total  value  of  such  school  property 
as  maps,  globes,  charts  and  apparatus,  but  during  the  past  school 
year  $438.24  were  expended  in  this  direction.  We  might  safely 
estimate  this  total  at  $1,500. 

High  Market,  Lewis,  Leyden,  Turin,  West  Turin  have  each  invested 
school  funds  which  yield  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Twelve  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  this  district  this 
term,  and  four  of  them  this  year. 

Finances. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  received  into  the  district  treasuries 
during  the  year  was  $24,479.38.  Of  this  amount,  $12,710.05  were 
received  as  our  share  of  the  annual  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
State  Treasury.  This  was  duly  apportioned  to  our  respective  school 
districts  as  per  my  certificates  forwarded  to  the  department  last 
spring.  The  rest  of  our  school  funds  was  derived  from  local  taxation, 
except  the  small  portion  arising  from  the  above  mentioned  invested 
town  funds.  For  teachers’  wages  our  people  paid  $18,853.57  ;  for  new 
houses,  new  fences,  repairs,  etc.,  $3,266.47. 

Our  Teachers’  Institute. 

The  first  teachers’  institute  of  this  term  was  held  at  Lowville,  the 
county  capital,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1885.  This  and  the  northern 
commissioner  district,  district  No.  2,  of  Lewis  county,  were  then  united 
in  institute  work.  Since  then  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
county  have  maintained  district  institutes  each  year,  the  same  being  in 
accordance  with  my  personal  wishes,  and,  happily,  in  keeping  with 
your  general  advice  on  the  subject,  as  per  Department  circulars. 

Our  institute  of  1886  occurred  late  in  autumn  at  the  village  of 
Martinsburgh.  Teachers  of  long  standing  and  observing  citizens 
pronounced  this  superior  to  the  institutes  of  many  previous  years. 

The  institute  of  1887  was  convened  at  Port  Leyden,  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  edifice,  and  it  continued  through  the  week,  August 
twenty-nine  to  September  second. 

Professor  S.  H.  Albro  was  our  chief  conductor,  assisted  by  Professor 
George  Griffith,  of  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  and  some  instruction 
was  given  as  local  effort. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  registered  was  121 — ladies,  ninety- 
seven  ;  gentlemen,  twenty-four.  Amount  expended  by  commissioner, 
with  approval  of  department,  in  convening  and  maintaining  the 
institute,  $43.38. 
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This  institute  surpassed  that  of  last  year,  being-  in  every  respect 
a  great  success.  All  who  participated  bear  this  testimony.  In 
decorum  the  teachers  were  highly  exemplary,  theii’  attention  and 
application  remarkable.  This  was  owing  in  great  degree  to  the 
character  of  the  instruction  imparted.  At  the  outset,  the  conductors 
gained  attention  and  held  it  with  growing  intensity.  We  were  led  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  basing  school  instruction 
and  government  on  laws  inherent  in  the  nature  of  children. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  bring  together  teachers  hitherto  unac¬ 
quainted,  and  intermissions,  mornings  and  evenings,  were  well  occu¬ 
pied  with  social  intercourse,  with  exchanging  educational  ideas  and 
experiences. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  literary  entertainments,  consisting  of 
lectures  and  music;  the  latter,  contributed  by  local  talent,  was  of 
high  order. 

In  providing  lectures,  I  sought  to  exclude  professional  discourses, 
and  give  teachers  and  citizens  other  literary  thought.  This  resulted 
satisfactorily. 

Professor  Griffith  lectured  on  “The  Training  of  Teachers;”  Profes¬ 
sor  Albro  on  “The  Yellowstone  National  Park,”  illustrating  with  lantern 
and  screen;  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  a  scholarly,  edifying  discourse 
on  music,  entitled,  “  Songs  Without  Words;”  Rev.  T.  L.  Bannister,  “Old 
Plantation  Life  in  the  South  before  the  War;”  Colonel  Albert  D.  Shaw, 
of  Watertown,  “  Sketches  of  Travels  in  Europe.”  Thursday  forenoon 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed 
the  institute  and  presented  the  following  thoughts:  Unless  we  have 
progressive  teachers  we  cannot  have  progressive  schools.  As  this 
is  a  progressive  age,  more  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the 
teachers,  especially  in  New  York  State.  There  has  not  been  enough 
systematic  work.  We  need  agitation  in  the  educational  matters  of 
this  State.  He  also  made  remarks  in  regard  to  the  law  of  uniform 
examination. 

Citizens  of  Port  Leyden  and  vicinity  did  much  to  entertain  the 
teachers  at  low  rates. 

Opposition  to  Institutes. 

A  few  teachers,  and  many  patrons,  bitterly  oppose  institutes.  I  have 
been  much  annoyed  by  their  complaints  and  false  statements,  some  of 
which  were  answered  through  the  local  press  as  follows: 

“  They  are  mistaken  who  think  their  respective  districts  have  to  bear  the  teachers' 
wages  for  institute  week.  The  State  virtually  bears  the  burden.  To  illustrate:  'A 
teacher’s  week  at  institute  counts  in  drawing  the  teacher’s  quota  into  the  district.  This 
year  that  quota  was  $76.08.  It  will  be  greater  next  year.  Dividing  this  amount  by 
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tweuty-oiglit,  the  number  of  weeks  to  continue  a  school,  we  have  the  average  $2.71,  plus 
the  amount  which  comes  from  the  State  to  each  district  whose  teacher  attends  institute, 
at  term  time,  one  week. 

“  The  library  money  rate  will  average  about  ten  cents  a  week  for  each  district. 

“  Three  thousand  and  fifty-seven  children  attended  the  schools  of  this  commissioner 
district  last  year.  Dividing  this  number  by  208,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  district, 
we  have  the  average  14,  the  number  of  children  attending  each  school.  If  these  14 
children  attend  school  every  day,  their  attendance  would  aggregate  70  days  for  the 
week.  According  to  the  last  apportionment,  70  days  attendance  would  di'aw  into  the 
district  $3.47  plus. 

“  Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  of  school  age  reside  in  this 
commissioner  district,  making  an  average  of  18  for  each  school.  Whether  they  attended 
school  or  not,  they  drew  into  their  respective  districts  during  each  of  the  28  school 
weeks  (by  last  apportionment)  the  sum  of  35  cents. 

“Adding  these  several  sums  we  obtain  a  total  of  $6,63,  the  amount  of  public  money 
which  the  State,  on  an  average,  paid  each  school  district;  for  the  week  its  teacher 
attended  the  institute,  computing  on  the  basis  of  28  weeks. 

“Now  the  average  wages  per  week  paid  teachers  last  year  was  — summer  term,  $5.03 
winter  term,  $6.07.  Hence  the  average  received  by  each  district,  from  the  State,  for 
institute  week,  was  more  than  that  paid  the  average  teacher,  by  $1.60  and  56  cents, 
respectively. 

“In  case  a  district  employed  three  teachers  and  they  each  attended  the  institute 
five  days,  that  district  received  three  times  $6.63,  or  $19.89. 

“So,  I  repeat  it,  the  State  Treasury,  not  each  school  district  treasury,  sustains  whatever 
burden  arises  from  the  institute  attendance  of  teachers. 

“Hence  it  seems  just  that  the  State  has  taken  measures  to  compel  its  teachers  to 
attend  its  institutes  for  their  improvement. 

“But  whatever  a  commissioner’s  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  is  wholly  bound  by  the 
law  and  by  the  directions  of  his  superior,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Lewis  County  Teachers’  Association 
is  now  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  its  existence.  The  members 
assemble  twice  each  year,  in  January  and  June,  devoting  two  days  and 
evenings  to  essays,  addresses,  lectures  and  discussions  of  educational 
topics. 

A  splendid  feature  recently  developed  in  the  organization  is  the 
freedom  with  which  ladies  and  younger  men  bear  their  parts,  whereas, 
formerly,  a  few  elderly  persons  did  all  the  w^ork.  To  encourage  this 
new  spirit,  the  association  elected  ladies  last  January  to  administer  all 
its  offices,  the  president  being  Miss  Louisa  Roberts,  of  Leyden.  The 
last  two  meetings  under  this  arrangement,  at  Turin  and  Harrisville, 
respectively,  were  eminently  spirited  and  profitable. 

The  Local  Press  and  Public  Education. 

The  local  press  which  reaches  this  commissioner  district,  consists  of 
the  Lewis  County  Democrat ;  Journal  and  Republican;  Lowville  Times; 
each  of  Lowville;  the  Boonville  Herald  ayd  Adirondack  Tourist,  of  Boon- 
ville;  the  Lewis  County  Leader,  of  Turin. 

Nearly  every  issue  of  these  newspapers  has  something  strictly 
educational,  and  the  Times  has  long  presented  its  weekly  “  educational 
column.”  Much  of  this  matter  is  the  product  of  local  efforts. 
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General  Educationae  Press. 

'Without  exception  our  best  teachers  are  regular  readers  of  one  or 
more  educational  journals.  Those  of  brief  experience,  but  of  strong 
desires  for  improvement,  often  inquire,  “Where  can  I  find  a  good 
paper  to  help  me  in  my  Tvork  ?” 

More  than  two-thirds  of  our  teachers  are  supplied  with  professional 
periodicals,  and  a  solid  groAvth  is  the  result.  “  The  School  Journal’* 
^‘The  Teachers’  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher,”  ^^The  American  Teacher,” 
**The  Educational  Gazette,”  ""The  School  Bulletin,”  are  most  extensively- 
read. 

Standards  of  REQUiREiiENTs  and  Teachers’  Exaaiinations. 

Early  in  the  term  I  fixed  the  following  standard  of  requirements : 

For  Third  Grade.  —  Arithmetic,  intellectual  and  written;  Grammar 
and  Analysis,  Language ;  Impromptu  Composition ;  Geography ; 
United  States  History;  Civil  Government;  School  Law,  outlines; 
Physiology;  Reading,  oral  with  written  theories;  Methods  of  Teaching, 
and  School  Management. 

For  Second  Grade.  —  Same  as  for  third,  with  Algebra  to  equations  of 
the  second  degree;  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship. 

For  First  Grade.  —  Same  as  second,  with  School  Economy ;  His¬ 
tory  of  Education;  English  Literature;  Elementary  Algebra  entire. 

I  did  not  expect  the  teachers  to  attain  this  standard  immediately, 
yet  I  believe  it  wise  to  have  before  us  a  definite  object  as  a  goal  to 
excite  ambition.  At  first  this  standard  was  bitterly  opposed.  At 
length,  however,  the  teachers,  in  large  majonty,  bent  their  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  with  results  far  beyond  my 
expectations. 

However  excellent  the  scholarship  of  a  candidate,  I  granted  only  a 
third  grade  for  fii’st  term’s  experience.  Second  grades  depended  on 
scholarship  and  success  in  teaching  for  one  or  more  terms  (often 
three).  First  grades,  on  scholarship  and  eight  terms  successful  expe¬ 
rience,  yet  fewer  terms  were  accepted  where  ability  and  success  were 
placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Uniform  Exa^unations. 

Last  winter  I  exerted  myself  with  tongue  and  pen  to  help  secure  the 
passage  of  the  “Uniform  Examination  Bill,”  and  my  disappointment 
was  great  when  it  finally  failed  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  I 
gladly  joined  with  those  of  my  brother  commissioners  who  requested 
the  Depaidment  to  furnish  questions  of  uniform  character. 

"When  I  read  the  September  set  I  was  disappointed,  but  after 
examining  papers  of  candidates  the  disappointment  disappeared. 

48 
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The  use  of  the  October,  November  and  December  sets  brings  me  still 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  system. 

In  this  district  the  transition  from  the  old  to  this  new  system  is  now 
fully  accomplished,  and  it  was  wrought  without  friction  or  discord. 

Believing  that  the  uniform  system  ought  to  be  made  legal  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment  this  winter,  I  presume  to  present  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure.  Under  the  old  system,  rather  under  the  old  lack 
of  a  system,  each  commissioner  is  allowed  to  fix  for  himself  a  standard 
of  requirements.  Hence  no  teacher  could  reach  a  license  of  high  and 
commanding  value.  Commissioners  have  refused  to  recognize  one 
another’s  licenses.  Teachers  have  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another 
to  secure  the  favors  of  mild  requirements,  while  discontent,  friction, 
bitterness,  have  resulted.  The  way  has  been  open  to  commissioners  to 
grant  certificates  to  undeserving  persons  in  exchange  for  political 
support;  and  politicians  have  often  used  the  office  of  school  commis¬ 
sioner  to  boom  the  general  ticket.  To  prohibit  these  abuses  alone  is 
sufficient  reason  for  bringing  all  school  officers  and  teachers  to  a 
common  standard  fixed  by  law. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  recognized  the  wrong  of  granting  life 
licenses  on  the  recommendations  of  infiuential  individuals.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  seekers  must  earn  such  licenses  by  passing  rigid  exam¬ 
inations  prepared  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  But  State 
certificates  are  simply  licenses  of  higher  grade,  and  that  is  poor  logic 
indeed,  which  attempts  to  prove  necessary  different  principles  for  the 
issuing  of  the  lower  grades.  So  I  claim  that  the  State  has  already 
fixed  its  policy  on  this  question  of  licensing  teachers,  and  that  it  must 
sustain  that  policy  in  all  cases  of  like  import  or  confess  itself  weak, 
unjust,  dishonorable. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  our  State  certificates,  in  a  few  years, 
have  grown  to  take  high  rank  in  this  and  other  States.  Is  it  not  reas¬ 
onable  to  suppose  that  under  like  regulations  the  low’er  grade  licenses 
would  assume  a  corresponding  rank  ?  Do  not  like  causes  produce  like 
effects  ? 

The  licensing  power  is  judicial  in  its  nature,  while  the  school  com¬ 
missioners’  functions  are  principally  executive;  and  the  policy  of 
American  government  is  to  separate  the  judicial  from  the  executive. 

My  chief  troubles  as  school  commissioner  have  arisen  from  the 
licensing  system,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  new  ‘‘  uniform  ”  plan  will 
remove  occasion  for  such  troubles. 
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The  Office  of  School  Commissioner. 

I  still  believe,  as  I  stated  in  the  report  of  1885,  that  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  is  a  thing  of  looseness,  and  that  it  does  not  well 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  establishment. 

Let  the  office  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  political  machines  and 
unqualified  incumbents.  "Were  the  office  appointive  it  would  probably 
be  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  now,  especially  if  the  appointing 
power  were  lodged  with  one  or  few  persons.  If  incumbency  were 
made  to  depend  on  competitive  examinations  other  great  qualifica¬ 
tions,  as  experience  and  judgment,  might  be  overlooked.  If,  within 
three  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  assuming  office,  each  candi¬ 
date  were  obliged  to  pass  the  examinations  for  State  certificates,  the 
office  would  rest  on  a  strong  foundation.  Parties  would  be  obliged  to 
nominate  well-qualified  men  or  none  at  all.  In  cases  where  one  person 
only  had  thus  been  certified  he  would  hav^  a  clear  field  in  his  commis¬ 
sioner  district.  At  any  rate,  candidates  would  be  few,  but  of  high 
grade.  They  would  be  quite  independent  of  political  manipulators, 
and  yet  dependent  on  votes  of  the  people  without  being  compelled  to 
compete  with  coarse,  ignorant  candidates.  Should  a  commissioner 
district  fail  to  produce  a  qualified  candidate,  provision  could  be 
made  for  .temporary  appointments  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Some  such  arrangement  would  at  once  silence  all  worthless,  indolent 
candidates,  while  it  would  inspire  worthy  young  men  and  women  to 
attain  high  scholarship  and  culture.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  “uniform  examination  ”  movement;  and,  indeed,  it  were  absurd  to 
press  teachers  closely  and  allow  their  superintending,  guiding  officers 
to  go  entirely  untested ! 

The  office  is  loose,  in  that  it  has  no  provision  for  accumulating  and 
preserving  records.  Each  incumbent  assumes  his  place  without  a 
written  or  spoken  word  of  information  from  the  line  of  his  predecessors, 
save  as  some  of  them  may  choose  to  enlighten  him.  Of  what  other 
office  can  this  be  said  ? 

I  urgently  recommend  that  the  Department  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  furnish  each  commissioner  with  sets  of  books  in  duplicate,, 
to  be  by  him  kept  and  delivered  to  his  successor  and  to  the  Department 
respectively,  as  records  of  all  his  official  acts,  each  recorded  under  its 
proper  head. 

A  further  advantage  would  be  derived  in  so  arranging  the  Depart¬ 
ment  duplicate,  as  to  submit  it  in  sections  quarterly.  The  condition 
of  receiving  the  quarter’s  salary  could  justly  depend  on  the  showing 
of  work  thus  reported  under  oath  each  three  months. 
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After  elevating  the  incumbent  and  strengthening  the  office,  after 
di’awing  the  lines  so  closely  as  to  create  it  an  educational  institution 
of  great  worth,  I  would  lengthen  the  term  by  at  least  one  year,  and 
increase  the  salary  somewhat. 

Ocr  Double-Headed  Educational  System 
is  a  misfortune.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  accident  that  the  Kegents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  developed  each  a  class  of  institutions  essentially 
independent  of  each  other.  The  two  clash,  even  away  down  in  rural 
communities.  Candidates  present  Regents’  testimonials,  purporting 
to  be  worth  certain  grades  of  commissioners’  hcenses;  but  being  in 
some  instances  higher,  and  in  others  lower  than  similar  documents 
subordinate  to  the  Department,  complaints,  and  even  wrangling,  have 
resulted. 

Again,  persons  completing  well  certain  branches  under  the  Regents, 
have  murmured  that  they  can  receive  no  credit  therefor  while  seeking 
State  licenses  under  the  Department. 

Academies  and  Normal  schools  are  antagonistic,  wffiereas  they  ought 
to  supplement  each  other;  and  they  would  do  so  if  under  one  judicious 
management.  No  doubt  there  are  other  points  of  friction  unknown 
to  me. 

Then  is  it  not  wisdom  to  consolidate  and  unify  the  two  heads? 
Cannot  both  be  placed  under  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  without  a  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  either  ? 

Our  Normal  Teachers. 

I  have  recommended  thirteen  young  persons  for  Normal  school 
appointments  this  term.  Four  Normal  graduates  are  now  doing 
excellent  work  with  us,  and  eight  undergraduates  are  proving  them¬ 
selves  above  the  average  teacher  here. 

Having  been  for  three  years  a  student  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Brockport,  N.  T.,  I  am  prepared  to  testify  to  the 
excellences  of  the  Normal  system.  They  are  many. 

This  system  in  our  State  was  conceived  by  that  sagacious  statesman, 
•Governor  DeWitt  Clinton.  His  prime  idea  was  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  common,  or  average  public  schools.  That  idea  is  still 
retained  as  a  theory;  but,  in  practice  Normal  graduates  serve  only  in 
our  graded  schools,  academies  and  seminaries.  Only  indirectly  do 
they  reach  ordinary  rural  schools. 

After  vounof  men  and  w’omen  have  devoted  three  and  four  years, 
and  much  money  to  a  preparation  for  teaching,  they  naturally  seek 
and  secure  the  highest,  most  lucrative  positions  within  their  reach. 
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Since  the  State  has  long  been  training  teachers  for  its  high  schools 
and  academies,  it  would  seem  just  that  it  now  make  special  strong 
effort  to  prepare  excellent  teachers  for  its  rural  schools.  To  this  end, 
ought  not  the  standard  of  entrance  to  Normal  schools  be  made  much 
higher  than  at  present?  Then,  ought  not  the  curriculums  to  be 
rearranged  to  the  end  that  the  elementary  branches  constitute  courses 
of  one  year  in  length,  from  which  teachers  can  be  graduated  and 
licensed  for  immediate  service  ?  Ought  not  the  diplomas  thus  secured, 
to  serve  also  as  certificates  of  admission  to  the  course  of  the  second 
year,  that  course  to  be  a  natural  extension  of  the  first  year’s  work, 
and  to  yield  a  diploma  of  higher  grade  ?  Ought  not  the  entire  courses 
to  be  made  thus  complete  in  yearly,  and,  perhaps,  near  the  close, 
biennial  periods,  and  the  classical  element  made  the  summit,  rather 
than  the  base,  as  is  now  the  case  in  several  Normal  schools?  Would 
it  not  be  altogether  wise  to  follow  the  advice  given  in  early  days  by 
State  Superintendent  Eice,  and  establish  one  Normal  school  of  collegi¬ 
ate  grade,  entrance  thereto  depending  on  successful  study  and  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  in  the  schools  below  ? 

The  Normal  school  recently  established  at  New  Paltz,  the  one  rising' 
at  Oneonta,  and  the  effort  to  secure  another  at  Whitestown,  are 
evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  these  institutions  are  held  by  the 
people.  May  many  others  come  forth  and  multiply  educational 
power ! 

More  Money  Needed. 

I  can  best  express  my  views  here  by  reproducing  the  following 
article  from  our  local  press : 

“To  School  Trustees,  Patrons,  Teachers  and  Pupils,  First  Commissioner  District 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

“  For  your  encouragement,  permit  me  to  make  the  following  statements:  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  school  commissioners  held  at  Utica,  January,  1885,  it  was  privately  resolved  tu 
try  to  induce  the  Legislature  and  Governor  to  increase  the  rate  of  State  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  and  to  make  additional  appropriations  to  the  school  funds  until  the 
public  money  should  pay  the  teachers  entirely,  leaving  the  districts  no  other  expense 
than  to  provide  for  their  fuel,  repairs,  etc. 

“  Believing  that  to  ask  all  this  atone  appropriation  would  be  to  secure  nothing,  the 
commissioners  voted  to  ask  for  something  that  year,  a  little  more  the  next  year,  and  sa 
on  until  the  object  should  be  attained. 

“  Along  this  line  the  commissioners  and  other  school  men  have  done  much  quiet,  hard 
work,  and  the  result  can  now  be  seen.  This  year  Lewis  county  alone  has  received  about 
$4,000  more  public  money  than  last  year;  and  this  commissioner  district  received  more 
by  $1,750  (nearly). 

“The  Legislature  appropriated  a  large  amount  to  the  Common  School  Fund  last 
winter,  and  Lewis  county’s  share  will  bring  her  portion  higher  than  ever  next  year.  So 
much  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  cause  is  so  good  that  quiet  and  secret  work  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

“  It  is  now  time  for  all  patrons  of  rural  schools  to  rally,  and  insist  on  still  heavier 
appropriations  and  an  increased  rate  of  State  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  for  money 
kings  begin  now  to  tell  us  that  we  have  received  all  we  may  hope  for. 
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"  Said  a  patron  to  me :  ‘  See  here,  what  gain  to  us  if  such  laws  be  enacted  ?  Our  taxes 
will  be  heavier  and  we  shall  only  send  our  money  to  the  State  Treasury  to  get  it  back  in 
school  funds  instead  of  raising  it  and  expending  it  in  our  own  districts.’ 

“  This  is  mistaken  reasoning ;  for  in  great  cities,  where  wealth  is  concentrated,  the 
same  rate  of  taxation  will  yield  immensely  more  funds,  than  manyfold  more  territory  in 
the  country,  where  wealth  is  not  concentrated.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  cities  will  send 
to  the  State  Treasury  very  much  more  school  money  than  they  will  receive  back  again, 
and,  the  rate  of  apportionment  being  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  State,  rural  schools  will 
receive  more  public  money  than  their  localities  pay  into  the  treasury. 

“‘Isitjust,’  writes  a  city  superintendent,  ‘that  cities  bear  the  burdens  of  their  own 
schools  and  those  of  the  country  also  ?  Should  not  each  neighborhood  educate  its  own 
children  ?  ’ 

“I  reply,  it  is  just  that  cities  and  wealthy  villages  help  educate  the  children  of  rural 
folks,  and  for  these  reasons:  The  rural  districts  are  the  fountains  which  continually 
pour  wealth  into  cities. 

“  Thus  our  farmers  sell  their  cheese  for  eight  or  nine  cents  per  pound,  oftener  for  less. 
The  same  article  will  cost  about  double  that  amount,  when  retailed  in  a  large  town  or 
city.  Butter  so  sells  that  the  farmer  realizes  an  average  of  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  season  and  the  grade.  The  same  goods  go  over  the 
counter  at  twenty,  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents. 

“Investigate  further,  and  you  will  learn  that  the  farmer  does  not  receive  a  just  return 
for  any  of  his  hard-earned  products,  while  the  city  merchant,  with  less  capital  invested 
proportionally,  grows  wealthy  through  excessive  profits. 

“  Again,  note  the  cost  at  which  foreign  goods,  in  mass,  are  purchased  by  city  dealers, 
Then  observe  the  greatly  advanced  cost  at  which  farmers  receive  such  goods  in 
quantities  such  as  they  buy  1 

“  Railroads  are  a  perpetual  source  of  city  wealth ;  and'their  stock  is  generally  so  invested 
as  to  help  cities.  Yet  rural  towns  have  been  bonded  far  beyond  benefits  received,  to 
build  railroads. 

“  Other  facts  might  be  adduced,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  city  superintendent. 

“Let  us  of  the  country  receive  back  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  toil,  to  the  extent  of 
enabling  us  to  better  educate  our  children. 

“We  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  better  teachers  can  be  secured  by  simply  elevat¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  requirements.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  teachers  cannot  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  without  a  great  outlay  of  money.  Unless  they  know  that  they  can  again 
realize  this  money  in  teaching,  they  will  either  refuse  to  expend  it  in  self-education  or, 
having  so  expended  money,  they  will  seek  to  regain  it  by  entering  more  remunerative 
callings. 

“  Then  we  must  put  more  money  into  our  schools. 

“  Money,  then,  money  plentifully  and  wisely  expended,  is  all  that  will  save  our  school* 
from  decay. 

The  Geneeae  Condition  of  Oue  Schools 

is  fairly  set  forth  in  this  newspaper  article : 

“I  have  this  week  completed  the  visitation  of  our  summer  schools,  and  I  have  found 
much  in  them  with  which  to  be  encouraged,  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

“In  a  large  number  of  districts  the  trustees  have  recently  purchased  either  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  or  both  a  United  States  and  an  excellent  New  York  State  map. 

“Some  twenty  districts  have  secured  a  physiol  .gical  manikin  at  a  cost  of  $23. 

“  Within  two  years  about  thirty-five  copies  of  Webster’s  unabridged  dictionary  hare 
been  procured  for  the  use  of  schools. 

“  Three  costly  globes  were  placed  in  schools  last  winter,  and  about  ten  new  black¬ 
boards  have  lately  been  made. 

“  House  plants,  pictures,  and  other  adornments,  are  becoming  common  in  school 
rooms;  and  in  some  instances,  teachers  and  pupils  cultivate  flowers  on  the  school 
grounds. 

“Eight new  school-houses  have  been  erected  within  three  years,  and  two  will  be  built 
this  summer. 
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“  Twenty  school-houses  have  been  more  or  less  repaired,  and  others  will  be  greatly 
Improved  this  year. 

“  In  the  aggregate,  our  teachers  are  now  doing  better  work  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  I  have  been  associated  with  them ;  and  the  pupils  appear  to  be  more  anxious 
about  their  own  success,  more  devoted  to  duty,  more  progressive  than  heretofore,  while 
the  fathers  and  mothers  inquire  into  the  schools  with  deeper  interest  than  formerly.” 

Departed  Teachers. 

Many  of  our  fellow-teachers  have  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors,  several  leaving  terms  of  service  uncompleted.  The  list  for  this 
three  years,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  Matilda  Roberts,  Edith  Warren, 
Cora  Fisk,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Burns,  Florence  Cochrane,  J emima  Row¬ 
lands,  Mrs.  James  Lymann,  Carrie  Harvey,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Capron,  Mrs. 
William  Dominick,  Emil  Pohl,  John  Higby,  Mary  Mott,  Willard  Post. 

Course  of  Study  Needed  for  Common  Schools. 

I  urgently  recommend  that  the  Department  prepare  and  issue  to 
each  district,  a  course  of  study  to  be  put  in  force  and  strictly  followed. 
This  has  become  necessary.  I  think  it  should  mark  out  the  work  step  by 
step,  in  clear  detail,  care  being  taken  to  secure  thoroughness  and  to 
first  impart  such  instruction  as  children  most  need,  bringing  the  less 
essential  branches  latest  in  the  course ;  so  that  at  whatever  age  a  child 
finally  leaves  school,  he  will  be  well  grounded  so  far  as  he  has  gone. 
Such  course  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
school  registers. 

Records  of  Standings  in  Registers. 

I  think  that  the  Department  should  prescribe  one,  and  only  one, 
method  of  ascertaining  the  standings  of  pupils,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
places  now  prepared  in  registers.  For  lack  of  uniformity,  these 
records  are  now  of  little  worth  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  a 
teacher  has  done  with  a  school. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  several  pages  be  left  blank,  whereon 
teachers  may  enter  brief  explanations,  for  figures  alone  cannot  express 
the  value  of  pupils  and  their  work. 

Religious  Exercises  in  School. 

Since  our  population  is  made  up  of  people  holding  different  ideas  of 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  eminently  just  that  exercises  which  tend  to 
teach  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  should  be  excluded  from  public 
schools.  But,  cannot  denominations  unite  in  preparing  a  manual  of 
scripture  selections,  mutually  acceptable;  selections  covering  the  uni¬ 
versal  doctrines  and  sacred  history  in  which  all  believe;  selections  to 
be  read  in  school,  but  not  expounded? 
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Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  exclude  from  the  reach  of  children  in  school 
the  immense  moral  influence  to  be  gained  by  such  readings?  Do  not 
children  need  such  influence  daily,  to  counteract  the  immoral,  the 
trashy,  with  which  they  come  in  contact? 

Some  Local  Influences  Against  Educational  Progress. 

Many  wealthy  land-holders,  and  some  persons  whose  children  have 
become  adults,  manage  to  grind  down  the  schools.  They  rush  upon 
newly  elected  commissioners  with  all  manner  of  unjust  schemes  for 
saving  school  taxes. 

Others  have  immature  boys  and  girls  whom  they  try  to  thrust  upon 
the  schools  as  teachers — children  of  limited  education  and  undevel¬ 
oped  judgments.  They  cause  deep  injury. 

The  most  despicable  class  of  educational  stumbling-blocks  is  a 
grade  of  male  teachers  who  hunger  for  such  offices  as  that  of  school 
commissioner,  but  who  are  too  lazy,  too  narrow-souled,  to  qualify,  to 
rise  by  merit.  So  they  with  their  friends  proceed  regularly  to  oppose 
the  administration  of  whomsoever  happens  to  hold  the  coveted  position. 
Working  young  teachers  into  discontent,  falsely  representing  every 
effort  to  advance,  throwing  mud,  manufacturing  and  peddling  scandal, 
they  have  their  influence  and  it  is  most  pernicious. 

Port  Leyden,  N.  T. 


LEWIS  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Robert  W.  Jones,  School  Commissioner. 

This  district,  comprising  the  nine  most  northerly  towns  of  Lewis 
county,  includes  115  school  districts  having  school-houses  in  the 
county,  and  parts  of  eleven  districts  having  school-houses  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawi’ence.  Each  district 
employs  one  teacher,  with  the  following  exceptions:  No.  2.  Lowville, 
employs  six;  No.  1,  Denmark,  and  No.  7,  New  Bremen,  each  three,  and 
No.  3,  New  Bremen,  and  No.  6,  Diana,  each  two  ;  a  total  of  126.  As 
No.  1,  Denmark,  employs  one  more  teacher  this  year  than  last,  and 
No.  10,  Montague,  begins  its  existence  this  year  with  one  teacher,  the 
number  of  teachers  in  this  district,  as  here  stated,  exceeds'  the  number 
reported  to  your  Department  in  my  abstracts  for  the  last  school  year 
by  two.  * 

School  District  IVIatters. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  considerable  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  school-houses,  school  furnishings  and  school  sites.  No.  16,  Den- 
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mark,  and  No.  3,  Harrisburgh,  baye  built  new  school-houses  on  ample 
and  convenient  new  sites.  A  very  comfortable  and  commodious  new 
school-house  upon  an  enlarged  site,  supplies  a  long  felt  want  in  No. 
10,  Croghan.  The  last  named  district  has  set  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation,  by  laying  walks,  grading,  and  otherwise  beautifying  its 
school  premises.  In  each  of  the  three  new  school-houses  mentionedj 
new  iron-frame  furniture  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  has  been 
placed,  as  is  also  the  case  in  No.  10,  Lowville,  and  Nos.  1  and  8,  New 
Bremen,  whose  school-houses  have  been  subjected  to  thorough  repair. 
In  several  other  districts,  repairs  more  or  less  extensive  have  been 
made,  and  a  few  have  enlarged  their  school  sites  by  the  purchase  of 
adjoining  land. 

Controversies  in  school  districts,  often  engendering  a  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  seriously  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  schools,  and  which 
makes  the  task  of  adjustment  the  most  unpleasant  that  can  confront  a 
commissioner,  have  not  been  unknown  in  this  district,  as  several 
appeals  to  your  Department  during  the  past  year  may  have  seemed  to 
indicate.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  indorse  your  decisions  in 
every  case  thus  brought  before  you  from  this  district. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

My  visits  of  inspection  satisfy  me  that  the  schools  are  making  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  I  could  wish  that  this  progress  were  more  rapid  in 
many  instances;  it  is  true,  in  some,  indeed,  I  fail  to  discover  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  its  existence.  But,  looking  back,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
advancing.  Looking  forward,  I  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  pace  of 
our  advancement  will  accelerate. 

The  voice  of  public  opinion,  as  I  hear  it  expressed  among  the  people 
of  my  district,  demands  good  schools,  notwithstanding  the  carping  of 
the  “reactionary  minority.”  The  improvements  in  school-houses  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  growing  willingness  to  provide  needed 
school  apparatus,  and  the  interest  shown  and  expressed  by  the  people 
are  very  hopeful  signs. 

The  Teachers 

of  this  district  are,  as  a  class,  earnest  and  progressive  workers.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  in  their  work,  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  accomplish 
definite  ends  by  means  of  rational  methods.  Nearly  every  one  reads 
regularly  one  or  more  educational  journals  and  is  the  possessor  of 
standard  books  on  teachjriig.  That  education  is  develojjment^  not  a 
cramming  process  ;  that  memory  is  not  the  only  faculty  the  school 
should  cultivate  ;  that  lively  and  interesting  discovery,  rather  than 
dull,  enforced  routine,  is  the  character  of  good  school  work  —  these 
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are  principles  which  every  successful  teacher  must  recognize  and 
practice.  It  is  because  I  observe  the  more  general  recognition  and 
application  of  these  principles  that  I  commend  the  teachers  of  my 
district,  as  a  class.  Still,  though  not  so  frequently  encountered  as 
formerly,  the  school-keeper  has  not  disappeared  from  among  us.  Here 
and  there  I  find  him  |jracticing  his  (or  her)  word  method  ”  as  serenely 
as  though  the  sun  of  j^rogress  had  never  shone  upon  this  nineteenth 
century.  Words  —  big  words  —  words  which  mean  nothing  to  the 
pupils,  compose  the  mental  food  with  which  he  regales  his  school. 
His  “  thorough  work  ”  consists  of  making  his  pupils  memorize  rules 
and  definitions.  To  talk  to  him  of  a  “  new  education  ”  is  to  talk  non¬ 
sense.  To  set  the  “  task  ”  before  the  class,  and  anon  to  hear  them 
“  say  ”  it,  perchance  stimulating  their  flagging  zeal  by  threats  or  appli¬ 
cation  of  “  the  birch  ”  now  and  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  his  school 
work.  May  the  last  of  his  kind  soon  disappear. 

The  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers’  work  in 
this  district  are  the  constant  change  of  teachers  from  district  to  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  equally  constant  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The 
former  is  the  fault  of  the  districts,  mostly.  Many  districts  pass  around 
the  office  of  trustee  from  year  to  year,  and  each  trustee  employs  a  dif¬ 
ferent  teacher.  In  too  many  cases  it  is  relationship  or  friendship, 
rather  than  qualification,  that  determines  who  shall  ‘‘have the  school.” 
Worse  yet,  in  many  districts  every  year  teachers  whose  work  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  are  deposed  because  the  trustee  can  get  some  other 
teacher  for  a  little  less  wages.  There  is  no  position  so  uncertain,  where 
real  ability  counts  for  so  little,  and  which  such  trivial  causes  will  afiect, 
as  that  of  teacher  in  the  rural  schools.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  take 
away  the  teachers’  sense  of  responsibility,  to  tempt  them  to  do  surface 
work.  It  is  a  wrong  which  needs  a  remedy.  Where  shall  that  remedy 
be  found  ? 

As  to  the  second  drawback,  I  will  say  that  until  the  pay  of  teachers 
becomes  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  men  and  women  to  make 
it  theii’  bfe  work,  the  majority  of  the  schools  must  be  taught  by  persons 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  a  constantly  changing 
body  to  whom  teaching  is  but  the  stepping  stone  to  other  things. 

Examinations. 

Beginning  with  October,  I  have  used  the  uniform  monthly  State 
examination,  and  will  use  it  exclusively  in  the  future.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  commissioners  of  the  State  will  make  its  use 
general. 

I  have  granted  during  the  past  year  six  first  grade,  fifty-two  second 
grade,  and  143  third  grade  certificates,  and  have  also  indorsed  several 
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Kegents’  testimonials  and  certificates  granted  by  other  commissioners. 
Two  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work  in  this  district  under  Normal 
school  diplomas.- 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  institute  held  at  Lowville  October  17  to  21,  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactoiy.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers  were  regis¬ 
tered,  and  an  average  attendance  of  143,  w^as  secured.  The  work 
given  by  Professor  C.  T.  Barnes,  conductor.  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  of  the 
Oswego  Normal  School,  and  Dr.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
was  practical  and  interesting.  Excellent  -work  was  also  given  by 
Professor  H.  C.  Northam,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Johnson  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Allen,  all  of  Lowville.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Kev.  J.  W. 
Ernshaw,  of  Lowville ;  Professor  Barnes,  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee  and  Dr, 
Hoose,  which  attracted  very  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

Such  suggestions  as  I  desire  to  make  regarding  institutes  have 
already  been  presented  to  you. 


Teachers’  Association. 

The  Lewis  County  Teachers’  Association  met  twice  during  the  year — • 
at  Turin  in  January,  and  at  Harrisville  in  July.  Both  meetings  were 
well  attended.  The  exercises  were  full  of  interest,  as  is  usual  in 
meetings  of  this  body  of  teachers.  Throughout  its  existence  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  Lewis  county  association  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  our  schools. 


Financial. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887, 
were  as  follows  : 


Receipts. 


On  hand  August  21,  1886 . $296  43 

State  money  apportioned .  15,396  75 

Baisedbytax .  14,276  01 

Teachers’  board  (boarding  around) .  740  80 

All  other  sources .  149  95 


Total 


$30,859  94 
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Expenditures. 

Teachers’  wages .  $21,915  70 

Libraries . 34  40 

School  apparatus .  778  67 

School-houses  and  sites .  5,771  89 

Incidental  expenses .  2,051  15 

On  hand  August  20,  1887 .  308  13 


Total . . . . .  $30,859  94 


Statistical. 

A  few  items  of  interest,  from  the  statistical  reports  of  trustees,  are 


given  below: 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age  .  5,945 

Number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year, 

resident  .  3,932 

Non-resident .  91 

Whole  number  who  attended  school .  4,023 

Average  daily  attendance,  resident . . .  2 , 040 . 94 

Average  daily  attendance,  non-resident .  21.63 

Total  average  daily  attendance . . .  2,062.57 

Per  cent  of  j^ersons  of  school  age  who  attended  school  ...  67 

Average  time  each  enrolled  pupil  attended  school,  days.  . .  72 

Average  number  of  persons  of  school  age  per  teacher ....  48 

Average  number  of  enrolled  pupils  j)er  teacher .  32 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher .  15 

Average  weekly  wages  per  teacher .  $6  03 

Number  of  commissioners’  visits .  183 


Fractions  are  omitted  in  the  above  averages. 

Recent  Legislation. 

Some  doubt  has  been  felt  by  trustees  as  to  how  to  proceed  under  the 
law  making  teachers’  wages  payable  monthly;  but  as  it  becomes  more 
fully  understood,  the  districts  generally  are  preparing  to  comply  with 
its  provisions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  all '  will  be 
ready  to  pay  their  teachers  on  demand.  Town  clerks  report  to  me 
that  trustees  are  backward  about  filing  collectors’  bonds  and  tax 
warrants.  I  meditate  making  this  the  subject  of  a  circular  letter  to 
trustees  in  the  near  future.  It  requires  some  time  to  put  in  operation 
new  regulations  in  the  rural  districts. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  a  familiar  truth,  I  will  say  that 
some  men  are  born  decent,  some  acquire  decency,  and  some  require 
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to  have  decency  thrust  upon  them.”  A  loud  and  persistent  clamor  of 
opposition  to  the  law  relating  to  privies  on  school  premises  has  been 
raised  by  the  latter  class,  in  some  localities.  I  will  promise,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  excellent  law  will  be  met  in  every  district 
under  my  care  by  an  early  date. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  future  legislation.  While  in  a 
few  respects  it  would  seem  desirable  to  change  the  present  laws,  yet  I 
think  it  better  to  give  them  a  little  longer  trial  as  they  now  stand. 
Perhaps,  when  the  day  comes  for  a  general  revision,  radical  changes 
may  be  profitably  made  ;  until  then,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  amend 
them  only  in  points  where  the  necessity  appears  great.  The  slight 
changes  made  from  year  to  year  serve  to  confuse  the  rural  trustees 
and  often  lead  to  dispute  and  controversy. 

Cornell  Scholarships. 

At  the  examination,  held  pursuant  to  Jaw  last  July,  Mr.  Lyle  Cruik- 
shank  received  the  appointment  to  Cornell  University  from  this 
county,  and  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon,  wEo  stood  second,  also  received  an 
appointment  from  your.  Department  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Both  of  the 
appointees  are  deserving  young  men  and  will,  I  am  confident,  do  good 
work  at  the  university. 

Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY^  ^ —  First  District. 

E.  Austin  Kneel ant),  Jr.,  School  Commissioner. 

In  .Gener.al. 

In  this  district  during  the  past  year  there  were  ninety  schools, 
employing  112  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more;  Avon,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Lima  and  Livonia  Station  employed  four  each;  Geneseo,  three; 
Fowlerville,  York,  Cuylerville,  Moscow,  North  Bloomfield,  Hemlock 
Lake,  South  Livonia  and  Conesus  Centre,  each  two;  and  seventy-seven 


common  school  districts,  one  each. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age .  6,064 

Number  of  children  attending  during  the  year .  4,030 

Average  daily  attendance .  2,320 

Number  of  different  teachers  during  the  year .  171 

Licensed  by  State  Superintendent .  2 

Licensed  by  school*  commissioner .  147 

Holding  Normal  school  diplomas .  22 

Number  of  inspections  by  commissioner .  119 
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Value  of  school-houses  and  sites .  $89,592 

Smallest  district  valuation . •. .  43 , 825 

Largest  district  valuation .  1,848,330 


The  average  daily  attendance  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  for  the  reason  that  several  hundred  students 
are  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Geneseo  State  Normal,  and  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima;  both  of  these  schools  are  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition. 

Receipts. 


Amount  on  hand .  $1,871  16 

Apportioned.from  State .  15,775  39 

Raised  by  tax.  .  . . 22,615  14 

All  other  sources .  1 , 103  53 


$41,365  22 


Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages  . . . .  $29 , 413  72 

For  libraries . . . . .  59  64 

For  school  apparatus . . .  347  16 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc .  4,765  00 

For  incidental  expenses . . .  4,692  53 

Remaining  on  hand . . .  2,087  17 


$41,365  22 


In  June  last  the  new  school-house  in  District  No.  1,  Genesee,  burned; 
a  new  building  on  the  same  site  is  now  nearly  completed.  With  this 
exception,  no  new  school-house  has  been  built,  but  extensive  repairs 
have  been  made  upon  the  school  property  in  several  districts.  Much 
is  being  done  year  by  year  to  get  the  school-houses  into  such  condition 
that  the  children  may  have  comfortable  places  in  which  to  study. 

ExAmNATIONS. 

Seven  public  examinations  were  held  during  the  year;  they  were 
fairly  well  attended.  Many  teachers,  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
attend  the  public  examination,”  sought  private  examinations.  Over 
two  hundred  teachers  were  examined.  The  examinations  were 
entirely  written,  and  upon  the  following  subjects:  *  American  History, 
Geography,  Civil  Government,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Physiology, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Methods  and  School  Economy.  Several  persons. 
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who  had  taught  more  than  one  term,  failed  to  receive  certificates 
because  they  did  not  show  that  they  had  made  progress  in  school 
work,  but  rather  that  they  had  retrograded,  and  because  they  seemed 
to  me  to  teach  solely  that  they  might  draw  the  wages  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  need  this  class  of 
so-called  instructors  in  our  common  schools. 

My  visits  to  schools  have  always  been  made  without  previous  notice 
to  teachers,  in  order  that  no  special  preparation  by  pupils  should  be 
made;  the  regular  programme  of  work  is  carried  out,  the  same  as 
though  no  \isitor  were  present.  The  work  done  by  pupils  has  been 
carefully  noted.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and. 
management  have  been  made  to  teachers  in  private  at  intermissions, 
whenever  it  has  seemed  best  that  such  suggestions  should  be  made. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  subscribers  for  purely 
educational  journals. 

The  Union  Schools 

in  this  district  are  succeeding  admirably,  and  are  accomplishing  grand 
results.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principals  and  asso¬ 
ciate  teachers  serve  in  the  same  positions  for  a  term  of  years.  Mr.  R. 
J.  Wallace  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Avon  school  for  ten  years;  Mr. 
Ara  Wilkinson  has  been  at  Caledonia  eight  years;  Mr.  T.  A.  Caswell 
four  years  at  Livonia;  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitenack  three  years  at  Geneseo. 

The  Coknell  Fkee  Scholarship 

is  eagerly  sought  in  this  county.  At^  the  examination  in  June  last 
there  were  six  candidates.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Grace 
Taintor,  of  East  Avon. 

The  County  Institute 

was  held  at  Mount  Morris  for  a  week  beginning  June  20;  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  and  Prof.  A.  P.  Chapin,  instructors.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  much  interest  was  manifested.  Several  prominent  teachers  of  the 
county  took  part  in  the  exercises.  This  was  a  new  feature  and  seemed 
to  be  a  pleasing  one. 

I  am  convinced  that  teachers  receive  large  benefit  from  a  regular 
attendance  upon  an  institute,  and  that  a  majority  of  them  go  from 
these  meetings  with  a  fixed  determination  to  endeavor  to  accomplish 
better  results  in  the  school-room.  We  have  not  had  a  district  institute 
in  this  county,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  them. 

Suggestions. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  these  suggestions: 

That  all  disputes  concerning  district  boundaries  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  a  board  consisting  of  town  officers;  that  such  board 
alone  be  authorized  to  make  changes  in  district  boundaries. 
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That  the  term  of  office  of  sole  trustees  he  extended  to  three  years, 
and  that  they  receive  a  compensation  for  services  rendered. 

That  no  teacher  be  hired  by  a  trustee  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  school  commissioner. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNT Y  —  Second  District. 
Horace  E,  Perkins,  School  Commissioner. 


Visits  and  Observations. 


This  district  consists  of  ninety-live  school  districts,  six  of  which  have 
school-houses  in  other  counties,  and  three  are  union  districts. 

I  have  made  official  visits  to  the  schools  in  the  different  towns, 
during  the  past  school  year,  as  follows: 


TOWNS. 


Mount  Morris.. 
North  Dansville 

Nunda. . . 

Ossian . 

Portage . 

Springwater .... 

Sparta . 

West  Sparta. , . . 

Total . 


Districts. 

» 

Teachers. 

Visits. 

12 

21 

27 

5 

15 

12 

12 

18 

27 

10 

10 

20 

11 

11 

27 

18 

19 

41 

9 

10 

19 

12 

12 

26 

89 

116 

199 

While  visiting  the  schools  I  have  endeavored  to  have  the  teachers 
and  pupils  feel  that  I  was  interested  in  their  school  work.  A  large 
,number  of  the  schools  were  taught  by  earnest  and  conscientious 
teachers,  who  manifested  by  their  skill  in  organizing  and  managing 
their  schools  that  they  were  the  right  persons  in  the  right  place. 
There  seems  to  be  too  little  attention  paid  to  school  affairs  by  school 
officers  and  patrons.  How  this  is  to  be  remedied  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

General  Facts. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  some  portion  of  the 
year  was  thirty-three.  The  number  of  female  teachers  so  employed 
was  143.  These  figures  indicate  a  frequent  change  of  teachers. 
Physiology  was  taught  in  all  the  schools  but  three. 
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The  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district  June  30,  1887,  of 
school  age,  was  5,392.  Number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of 
the  year,  3,726.  Average  daily  attendance,  2,189.36.  Cost  of  schools 
during  the  year,  $34,604.37. 

Livingston  county  institute,  held  at  Mount  Morris,  in  J une,  was  well 
attended.  Dr.  French  and  Prof.  Chapin  made  the  meeting  a  profit¬ 
able  one  for  the  teachers  present.  A  number  of  our  teachers  gave 
practical  exercises  which  were  well  received. 

In  regard  to  school  buildings,  I  am  able  to  report  that  many 
improvements  have  been  made.  Union  district  number  one.  North 
Dansville,  is  building  a  house  that,  when  finished,  will  be  a  model  of 
its  kind.  If  the  people  in  some  of  the  districts  could  be  obliged  to 
attend  school  for  a  few  weeks,  many  much  needed  changes  would 
soon  be  made.  I  have  been  jDleased  to  find  the  walls  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  school-rooms  decorated  with  cards,  pictures  and  evergreens. 

Teachers’  classes,  in  our  graded  schools,  are  a  great  help  to  those 
who  cannot  take  a  full  Normal  course.  The  teachers  in  the  union 
schools  are,  as  a  class,  wide-awake  and  enthusiastic,  and  furnish  good 
examj)les  for  those  pupils  under  their  training  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

Examinations  have  been  held  twice  in  the.  year  at  four  convenient 

4/ 

points.  Few  have  asked  for  a  private  examination  the  past  year  —  a 
good  sign.  I  find  that  the  best  teachers  do  not  always  pass  the  best 
examinations.  I  am  convinced  by  experience  that  the  “  qualified  age  ” 
of  teachers  should  not  be  under  eighteen  years. 

Suggestions. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made  by  me  last  year,  I  would 
respectfully  urge  the  following: 

The  adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  township  system. 

Require  but  one  report  from  a  joint  district. 

Begin  the  school  year  wfth  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

Byersville,  N.  Y. 

50 


i 

I 
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MADISON  COUNTY — First  District. 

Lyman  B.  Blakeman,  School  Commissioner. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district  122  school  buildings,  employ¬ 
ing  149  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more.  During  the  year 
ending  the  twentieth  of  August  last,  I  made  252  official  visits.  In 
many  of  the  schools  I  can  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  following 
particulars : 

First.  Attendance  of  children.  Very  many  districts  are  waking  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  if  the  pupils  make  any  marked  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  school-room,  the  first  requisite  is  punctuality  in  attendance. 

Second.  In  the  interest  shown  by  parents  and  friends.  The  parents 
seem  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  This  is 
shown  by  their  frequent  visits,  by  their  expressions  of  friendship  and 
encouragement  to  the  teacher,  and  by  their  willingness  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  preparing  for  various  entertainments,  organ  funds,  etc.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  ^ 

Third.  In  the  order  and  management  of  the  school. 

Fourth.  In  the  methods  used  by  the  teacher. 

Fifth.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  element. 

Another  Side. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  schools  which  candor  compels  me  to 
admit,  have  scarcely  made  a  single  line  of  advancement  during  the 
past  three  years.  They  are  not  all  situated  in  the  country;  in  some 
of  the  small  villages  and  thickly  settled  communities,  where  they 
register  an  attendance  of  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils,  the  schools  are  a 
lamentable  failure  There  are  many  causes  which  contribute  to  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Let  me  suggest  a  few: 

First.  The  incompetent  trustee.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  school, 
no  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  no  influence  for  good 
in  the  community.  He  says  he  will  hire  the  one  who  will  ‘‘  teach  the 
cheapest,”  and  the  school  is  thus  virtually  put  up  at  auction,  to  be 
secured  by  the  lowest  bidder.  The  trustee’s  sole  pride  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  is  that  he  has  ‘‘  saved  the  deestrick  fifteen  dollars  on  one  term.” 
The  result  of  such  management  is  to  drive  out  the  worthy  teacher, 
and  to  substitute  a  candidate  Avho  is  willing  to  take  the  school  for  the 
public  money;  and  this  brings  us  to 

Second.  A  constant  change  of  teachers.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a 
teacher  is  capable  of  doing  better  work  in  the  same  school  a  second 
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term  than  she  did  the  first.  But  when  the  term  closes,  the  trustee  thinks 
“we  had  better  have  a  change;”  so  she  leaves  that  district,  and  her 
place  is  supplied  by  another  candidate  with  no  experience,  and  the 
school  becomes  known  to  the  teachers  in  that  vicinity  as  “  the  place 
where  they  commence.” 

Third.  The  teacher  who  has  no  interest  in  her  work.  The  chief 
thought  in  her  mind  is  the  close  of  the  term  and  the  salary.  She  is  not 
thorough  in  her  work.  She  deceives  her  pupils  ;  she  fails  to  gain 
their  confidence  ;  in  short,  her  retention  in  school  is  a  miserable  waste 
of  the  public  funds. 

We  certainly  need  more  good  teachers  in  this  district,  and  we  also 
want  more  honest,  intelligent  trustees  who  are  willing  to  aid  the  com¬ 
missioner  in  securing  good  schools. 

Union  Schools. 

There  are  nine  union  schools  in  this  district,  and  all  in  flourishing 
condition;  the  primary  dej)artments  especially  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  principals  are  earnest,  progressive  young  men, 
highly  educated,  nearly  all  having  college  or  Normal  school  diplomas. 

The  schools  are  quite  closely  graded,  and  most  of  them  fairly  well 
supplied  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  which  are  put  to  good  use  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Maps,  Etc. 

There  has  been  quite  an  extensive  purchase  through  the  district  of 
maps,  charts,  glolbes  and  dictionaries.  The  map  of  the  State  has  been 
placed  in  nearly  every  school,  and  local  and  State  geography  is 
receiving  a  good  degree  of  attention. 

Buildings. 

•  A  new  building  has  bedn  erected  during  the  past  year  in  district 
No.  7,  Hamilton,  and  six  others  in  various  parts  of  the  district  have 
received  substantial  repairs,  and  have  been  supplied  with  patent  seats. 
But  the  work  in  this  respect,  though  steadily  improving,  is  by  no 
means  accomplished,  as  the  old  rookeries  in  districts  No.  18,  Brookfield; 
No.  10,  Eaton;  No.  11,  Lebanon,  and  a  few  others,  still  plainly  testify. 

The  law  in  reference  to  outbuildings  has  been  complied  with  in 
nearly  every  district. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

A  district  institute  was  held  last  May  at  Hamilton,  at  which  166 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  conductor  was  Professor  Sanford, 
whose  work  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Dr.  Stowell,  of  Cortland,  was 
present  one  day.  He  gave  a  vigorous  discussion  on  physiology. 
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illustrating  liis  lectures  with  apparatus.  The  remaining  periods  were 
occujDied  by  local  instructors.  Professor  E.  P.  Sisson,  of  Colgate 
Academy,  very  ably  presented  the  subject  of  fractions,  and  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  union  schools,  with  their  assistants,  gave  lectures  and 
class  exercises.  The  interest  shown  throughout  the  entire  week  fully 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  have  in  district  institutes  a  system  of 
work  which  is  eminently  practical,  and  entirely  successful  in  its 
results. 

ExAmxATioxs. 

I  have  held  during  the  year,  sixteen  public  examinations  in  arithme¬ 
tic,  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  civil  government, 
physiology  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  aggregate  attendance  was 
about  200,  and  of  these,  120  received  licenses,  as  follows :  Eii’st  grade, 
seventeen;  second,  forty-one,  and  third,  sixty-two.  I  very  much 
approve  of  the  present  system  of  unifonn  examinations,  and  heartily 
advise  its  use. 

Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


MADISON  COUNTY"  —  Second  District. 

Chester  J.  Parker,  School  Commissioner. 

Introduction. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  my  second  term  as  school  commissioner  of 
the  second  district  of  Madison  countv  will  cease,  and  the  care  and 
responsibilities  of  the  office  will  be  turned  over  into  new  and,  I 
trust,  competent  hands.  It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  so 
discharge  my  duty  that  when  I  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  up 
the  charge  intrusted  to  me  I  might  be  able  to  do  so  vdth  a  feeling 
that  my  labors  have  been  conscientiously  performed. 

Statistical. 

In  this  district  there  are  ninetv-nine  schools.  Of  this  number  there 

%/ 

are  four  union  ,free  schools,  two  of  which  employ  seven  and  eight 
teachers  respectively,  and  two  which  employ  ten  teachers  each. 
Of  the  common  schools,  one  employs  five  teachers,  five  employ  two^ 
and  eighty-nine  employ  one  each. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  some  portion  of  the  year  is  204,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  males 
and  165  females.  Included  in  this  number  were  found  one  State 
•certificate,  fourteen  Normal  diplomas  and  189  local  licenses. 
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On  the  30th  day  of  June  last  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age  residing  in  the  district  was  7,087.  The  number  of  children 
who  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year  is  5,200,  and  their 
average  daily  attendance  is  3,080,  being  nearly  fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each  qualified  teacher  is 
fifty-one,  the  number  of  such  children  attending  school  any  portion 
of  the  year  for  each  qualified  teacher  is  nearly  thirty-eight,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  each  teacher  is  twenty-two  and  one-third. 

The  school-houses  owned  by  the  district  number  101,  which  are 
valued  at  $111,740.  On  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $10,795,248,  there 
was  raised  for  school  purposes  last  year  the  sum  of  $35,668.45,  and  the 
total  expense  amounted  to  $59,091.29.  The  district  apportionment  of 
public  money  was  $18,714.69. 

Teachees’  Institutes. 

The  session  of  the  teachers’  institute,  held  at  Chittenango  in  May 
last,  was  the  first  since  the  new  plan  of  district  instead  of  county 
institutes  was  adopted,  and  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  method,  as  the  number  present  was  sufficiently  large  for 
interest  and  profit.  With  but  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  were  represented,  one  of  the  absences  being  occasioned  by 
illness.  Conductor  Sanford,  with  whom  the  teachers  were  all  so  well 
pleased  last  year,  was  with  us,  as  was  also  Prof.  Cook,  of  Potsdam 
Normal  School,  Monday  afternoon,  who  gave  a  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  lecture  in  the  evening.  The  remainder  of  the  week  the 
assistants  were  taken  from  our  own  schools,  and  consisted  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  A.  G.  Bugbee,  H.  L.  Taylor,  H.  H.  Douglass  and  Miss  Eva  C. 
French.  The  new  departure  gave  eminent  satisfaction,  and  the  work 
performed  by  “  home  talent,”  as  well  as  by  the  conductor,  was  of  a 
character  that  could  be  taken  into  the  school-room  and  put  to 
immediate  use.  The  teachers  were  especially  interested  because  of 
the  deviation  from  the  regular  routine  work  of  previous  institutes. 
State  Superintendent  Draper  was  with  us  one  evening  and  gave  his 
views  on  venous  school  questions,  including  which  was  that  of  State 
uniform  examinations.  We  regret  that  Gov.  Hill  could  not  view  this 
latter  subject  in  the  light  presented  by  Mr.  Draper. 

In  General. 

The  power  given  to  trustees  to  purchase  school  apparatus  has  been 
exercised  in  nearly  every  school  district.  The  new  law  relating  to 
outbuildings  has  created  a  general  interest  in  this  matter,  which  will 
result  in  decided  improvements  in  this  direction. 
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The  regulations  in  regard  to  Cornell  scholarships  are  appreciated  in 
this  county.  At  the  recent  examinations  held  for  the  appointment 
to  this  institution,  four  at  least  out  of  five  applicants  received  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Public  examinations  of  one  day  each  for  teachers  were  held  in  the 
sjDring  in  each  town  in  the  district.  As  I  desire  but  few  beginners  in 
the  winter  schools,  the  fall  examinations  have  been  held  at  my  house, 
experience  having  taught  me  that  the  majority  of  lady  teachers  are 
more  successful  in  the  summer  schools  for  the  first  trial. 

During  the  year  my  semi-annual  rounds  have  been  made  among  the 
schools,  only  failing  to  visit  those  that  w^ere  not  in  session  at  the  time 
of  calling.  The  usual  interest  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  teachers 
prevails. 

A  few  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  some  have  undergone 
extensive  repairs  and  others  have  been  reseated,  while  a  few  still  remain 
that  are  almost  totally  unfit  for  occupancy.  The  latter  state  of  affairs 
is  apparently  owing  to  negligence  on  the  j^art  of  the  proper  persons 
to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 

An  Encouraging  Sign. 

The  demand  during  the  past  year  for  teachers  who  not  only  hold  a 
first-class  certificate,  but  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  and 
w^orth  by  their  tact  and  energy,  has  been  one  of  the  encouraging  signs 
of  advancement.  Trustees  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  good  schools  when  the  teacher’s  sole  ambition  is  to 
put  in  the  usual  hours  of  each  succeeding  day.  We  need  live,  ener¬ 
getic  and  conscientious  teachers,  those  who  are  willing  to  read,  study 
and  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  of  their  schools.  To 
secure  these,  we  must  have  wide-awake  trustees  who  will  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  selection  of  teachers  to  instruct  their  children  as  they 
do  in  selecting  ground  for  the  growing  of  crops. 

Eakeport,  N.  Y. 


MONEOE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

N.  Curtis  Holt,  School  Commissioner. 

The  Last. 

I  submit  herewith  my  last  annual  report,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  be  brief,  inasmuch  as  any  suggestions  as  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  this  district  would  be  manifestly  out  of  order. 
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The  routine  work  of  the  j^ast  year  has  been  accomplished  without 
the  occurrence  of  anything  especially  worthy  of  note,  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  being  the 

Teachers’  Institute 

held  at  Pittsford,  February  14,  under  the  able  management  of  Conduc¬ 
tors  Albro  and  French.  This,  our  first  district  institute  under  the  new 
regime,  was  pronounced  by  all  present  to  be  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  institutes  ever  held  in  Monroe  county.  The  presence  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  especially  gratifying  to 
those  interested,  and  his  earnest  words  of  practical  common  sense  and 
hearty  encouragement  proved  helpful  to  all.  The  success  of  the  plan 
for  district  institutes  is  practically  assured,  and  our  teachers  are 
delighted  with  the  new  departure. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  have  great  hopes  also  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  movement  to 
secure  uniform  State  examinations  for  teachers.  For  my  fall  examina¬ 
tions  I  have  used  exclusively  the  questions  furnished  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  their  use  has  proved  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  concerned,  with  the  possible  exception  of  such  as  failed  to 
pass,  and  even  these  were  willing  to  admit  the  fairness  of  the  questions 
asked.  In  my  opinion,  uniform  State  examinations  have  “come  to 
stay.” 

Finaee. 

My  work  is  o’er.  By  the  zealous  performance  of  duty  I  have  been 
able  to  accomplish,  in  six  short  years,  that  for  which  so  many  men 
require  nine  long  ones,  thus  saving  an  enormous  expense  to  the  State. 
Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  my  political  economy  will 
meet  with  substantial  appreciation  from  any  one,  save  my  successful 
successor. 

"Webster,  N.  Y. 


MONEOE  COUNTY" — Second  District.  • 

Jeremiah  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

Since  my  report  of  a  year  ago  the  school  work  has  been  going  on 
steadily  and  efficiently,  and  I  may  say  with  a  good  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  in  advance  of  our  last  year’s  record. 

Teachers  generally  are  hard  workers,  and  disposed  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement.  Not  only  are  they 
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earnest  and  active  in  the  school-room,  but  are  constantly  consulting 
upon  matters  of  interest  in  educational  progress,  and  anxious  to 
introduce  any  improved  j)lan  to  promote  discipline  and  instruction. 

The  record  shows  that  where  two  teachers  were  placed  in  charge  of 
schools,  without  being  licensed,  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  in  my  opinion  like  results  may  be 
anticipated  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  future. 

Public  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  still  more  efficient  work  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  as  a  proof  trustees  and  patrons  are  con¬ 
sulting  their  commissioner  regarding  the  special  fitness  on  the  part 
of  applicants  to  teach. 

I  have  made  186  official  visitations  and  have  held  six  public  exam¬ 
inations  of  applicants  to  teach.  The  remaining  time  I  have  mainly 
devoted  to  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties. 

The  Second  commissioner  district  of  Monroe  is  most  pleasantly 
situated,  and  comprises  ten  towns  of  the  finest  farming  country  in. 
Mestern  New  York. 

With  the  beautiful  city  of  Rochester  on  the  east  and  the  Brock- 
port  State  Normal  and  Training  School  in  the  west,  we  are  j^repared 
to  secure  home  talent,  we  think,  very  superior  to  that  of  the  average 
teacher. 

Several  school-houses  have  been  reseated  and  otherwise  improved. 

I  am  often,  when  driving  in  view  of  some  of  our  school-houses, 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  outside  appearance  (not  the  inside) 
of  the  buildings  was  vastly  more  important  in  the  minds  of  those 
vested  with  the  power  to  plan  and  to  build. 

It  seems  to  me  the  election  of  trustees  should  take  place  in  June. 
Then  trustees  and  teachers  could  at  once  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  thus  save  much  toil  and  worry  through  the  entire 
vacation  —  Jnly  and  August. 

School  district  hbraries  are  hardly  worth  commenting  upon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  money  now  apportioned  for  this  purpose 
could  go  to  establish  and  support  town  libraries,  some  real  benefit 
would  result. 

*  On  trustees’  blanks,  fourth  page,  I  have  hitherto  been  exacting  in 
requiring  trustees  to  give  the  names  and  ages  of  children.  This 
seemed  a  check  to  the  “unscrupulous  trustee,”  who  cannot  guess  at 
names,  as  well  as  to  number  of  children. 

The  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Spencerport,  commencing 
December  20,  and  continuing  five  days.  It  was  ably  conducted  by 
Professor  S.  H.  Albro  and  Professor  A.  P.  Chapin.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-six  teachers  registered,  wdth  an  average  of  144. 

Gates,  N.  Y. 


Commissioners’  Eeports  —  Montgomery  County. 
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MONTGOMEKY  COUNTY. 

BLenry  K.  Salisbury,  School  Commissioner. 

The  Year’s  Work. 

Since  my  last  report,  rendered  one  year  ago,  my  duties  have  been 
most  arduous.  Educational  interest  has  developed  to  great  extent, 
and  what  with  settlement  of  continual  disputes  as  to  boundary  lines, 
attending  the  institute,  associations,  teachers’  councils,  making 
financial,  statistical  and  written  reports  to  the  State  Department, 
apportioning  public  and  library  money  to  131  districts,  holding  twelve 
teachers’  examinations,  and  making  two  visits  of  one-half  day  each, 
to  174  teachers,  employed  at  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  the 
commissioner  are  such  as  to  use  every  secular  day  in  the  year. 

New  Buildings. 

Bock  City,  in  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  has  completed  a  fine  brick 
structure,  two  stories  high,  with  four  rooms  and  well  equipped  with 
modern  furniture.  Fort  Hunter  has  in  process  of  erection  a  model 
two-story,  four-roomed,  frame  school-house,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  district.  Port  Jackson  has 
enlarged  her  school-house  to  a  four-roomed  building. 

School  Population. 

I  find  the  school  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  calling  for 
more  and  better  school  facilities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  of  the  county. 

The  school  population  in  1885,  was  12,116;  in  1886,  12,241,  and  in 
1887,  13,389,  a  gain  of  1,273  from  ’85  to  ’87. 

Average  Attendance. 

In  1885  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  4,284.205;  in 
1886,  5,264.136,  and  in  1887,  4,519.772,  a  gain  from  1885  to  1887  of 
235.567.  The  falling  off  in  ’87  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  winter  of  1886-87,  when  many  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
were  without  pupils  for  days  at  a  time. 

Teachers. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  in  1885 
was  164,  in  1886,  168;  in  1887,  174;  showing  an  increase  of  two 
from  1885. 
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Expenditures. 

The  expense  of  the  schools  in  the  county  in  1885,  was  $108,823.03; 
in  1888,  $98,097.28,  and  in  1887,  $100,552.90.  These  expenditures  are 
indicative  of  a  wholesome  interest  in  education.  By  the  trustees’ 
reports  I  find  that  in  ’87  $22,534.86  has  been  expended  in  repairing, 
refurnishing  and  erecting  new  buildings.  The  same  authority  shows 
that  $998.51  has  been  spent  in  25iii“chasing  globes,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  devices  to  assist  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work 

Rural  Schools. 

The  visitor  will  find  in  many  of  the  country  schools  that  the  people 
of  the  rural  districts  are  alive  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
children.  In  consequence,  these  schools  vie  with  those  in  the  large 
towns.  A  constant  effort  is  made  to  secure  teachers  and  school  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  place  the  schools  on  a  level  with  those 
in  the  valley. 

State  Funds. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  March  I  apportioned  $25,972.90  to  the 

several  districts  of  the  county.  The  increase  in  the  public  money 

since  1885  is  $3,940.10.  The  change  made  in  the  distribution  or  appor- 
% 

tionment  of  the  State  money  has  been  one  great  cause  of  better  schools 
in  the  rural  districts. 

Visits. 

I  have  made,  according  to  the  reports  of  trustees,  256  visits  to  the 
districts.  While  the  reports  show  how  many  times  I  was  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  county,  they  do  not  show  how  many  visits  were  made. 
In  the  graded  schools  the  commissioner  is  credited  for  two  visits,  one 
for  the  summer  and  one  for  the  winter  term.  The  number  of  visits 
actually  made  is  356. 

Uniform  State  Examinations. 

Uniform  State  examinations  give  jierfect  satisfaction  in  this  county. 
I  held  my  first  examination  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Sej^tember,  and 
had  nine  applicants.  All  but  two  were  licensed  teachers.  At  each 
successive  examination,  teachers  of  experience,  and  holding  certificates, 
attended  and  took  the  subjects.  All  are  anxious  to  secure  a  certificate 
upon  the  uniform  State  examination. 

^  Associations. 

We  hold  four  associations  a  year,  and  each  member  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  them.  All  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  any  topic  assigned  by 
the  president. 
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Cornell  University. 

At  the  examination  for  the  Cornell  appointment  held  at  the  county 
seat,  Fonda,  two  contestants  appeared,  both  intelligent  young  men. 
J.  H.  Tanner,  of  Fort  Plain,  captured  the  first  prize,  and  John  M. 
Gorham,  of  Canajoharie,  received  a  vacancy  appointment. 

The  Institute 

will  be  held  in  Canajoharie,  commencing  the  19th  of  December,  1887. 
The  teachers  of  the  county  will  assist  Prof.  L.  B.  Newell  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hoose  in  the  work. 

Educational  Journals. 

Educational  paj)ers  are  read  by  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  this  direction. 

Normal  Graduates. 

Fifteen  graduates  have  been  employed  during  the  year  in  this 
county.  There  are  several  who  have  attended  the  Normal  schools  two 
or  three  terms,  but  not  yet  graduated,  who  are  teaching  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess.  Judging  by  the  examinations  of  the  last-named  class,  I  concluded 
more  attention  is  given  to  methods  by  said  schools  than  in  giving 
them  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

Conclusion. 

In  my  official  capacity  I  have  at  all  times  looked  out  for  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  and  the  people  of  the  county,  not  shirking  from  duty, 
although  at  times  it  has  been  difficult.  If  I  have  not  been  just  in  set¬ 
tling  differences,  it  has  been  through  an  error  of  judgment,  and  with 
no  intention  of  doing  any  injury. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Chauncey  G.  Richards,  School  Commissioner. 

Statistical. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Niagara  county  comprises  sixty- 
nine  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  sixty-eight  of  which  have 
their  school-houses  located  in  this  county. 

Official  Visits. 

I  have  made  143  official  visits  since  my  last  report  As  a  rule,  I 
have  found  the  teachers  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 
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Licenses. 

I  have  granted  108  licenses;  nine  of  the  first  grade,  fifty-three  of 
the  second,  and  forty-six  of  the  third.  I  have  used  the  questions 
furnished  by  the  Department,  and  find  that  they  give  good  satisfaction. 
They  are  fair,  practical  questions. 

Improvement  in  Schools. 

I  have  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  during  the  last 
year.  Male  teachers  are  very  scarce  in  my  district.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  has  been  so  small  that  many  of  the  teachers  have  given  up  the 
profession. 

New  Law. 

Nearly  all  of  the  trustees  have  complied  with  the  new  law,  chapter 
538,  entitled  “  An  act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school 
districts  of  the  State.” 

Text-Books. 

I  have  labored  hard  to  have  uniform  text-books  used  in  the  district 
schools,  and  think  now  that  I  have  succeeded. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  A  great  many  districts 
have  made  extensive  repairs. 

The  Institute. 

The  institute  held  at  North  Tonawanda,  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  of  Fredonia,  and  Professor  A.  D.  Filer,  Principal 
of  the  North  Tonawanda  Union  School,  was  a  complete  success.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  remarks  you  made  at  Lockport.  last  year,  “  that  our 
institutes  were  too  large  to  give  beneficial  results.”  I  think  the  insti¬ 
tutes  should  be  held  separately  in  each  commissioner  district.  The 
teachers  that  were  present  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with 
the  instruction  they  received,  and  wanted  the  same  conductors  next  year. 

Educational  Papers. 

More  educational  papers  are  taken  by  the  teachers  than  the  year 
previous. 

Teachers’  Association. 

This  organization  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers.  The 
principal  object  of  the  association  is  to  discuss  methods  and  bring  out 
new  ideas. 

Power  to  Condemn  School  Buildings. 

The  change  in  the  law,  allowing  commissioners  exclusive  power  to 
condemn  school-houses,  is  the  proper  thing  in  my  judgment. 

Lockport,  N.  T. 
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NIAGAEA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Fred.  J.  Swift,  School  Commissioner. 

Advancement. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  advancement  in  the  schools 
of  this  district.  By  the  employment  of  a  better  grade  of  teachers  the 
inhabitants  have  been  led  to  see  and  appreciate  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  teaching,  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  former, 
regardless  of  cost. 

With  the  improvements  in  the  work  of  the  school-room  comes  a 
necessary  improvement  in  the  school-room  itself.  During  the  past 
year  five  new  school-houses  have  been  completed,  and  five  more 
cheerful  and  comfortable  school-rooms  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole 
district.  Others  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished,  until  now  a 
poor  school-house  is  seldom  seen,  and  nearly  all  are  neatly  furnished. 

In  General. 

During  the  year  fifty  districts  have  purchased  school  apparatus  and 
now  most  of  the  districts  are  fairly  provided  for. 

Since  August  20,  1886,  I  have  made  222  visits  to  the  schools  of  this 
district,  calling  frequent  attention  to  their  special  needs,  and  very 
rarely  have  my  suggestions  been  unheeded. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  certificates  of  all  grades  have  been 
granted  during  the  year,  which  number  includes  twenty-five  of  the 
first  grade,  seventy-two  of  the  second  grade  and  sixty-eight  of  the 
third  grade.  All  examinations  have  been  written,  and  since  September 
questions  furnished  by  the  Department  have  been  used. 

The  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls  October  3  to 
7,  1887.  Professor  S.  H.  Albro  was  conductor,  and  Professor  A.  D. 
Filer  assistant.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers  were  registered, 
and  twenty-five  not  registered  were  in  attendance  a  part  of  the  time. 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  district  mstitutes  are  much  more  profit¬ 
able. 

Johnson’s  Creek,  N.  T. 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY — First  District. 
William  D.  Biddlecome,  School  Commissioner. 

Territory. 

This  district  embraces  the  towns  of: 


Deerfield . 

Floyd . 

Marcy . 

New  Hartford 
Whitestown  . . 

Total . 


Districts. 

School - 
houses. 

Teachers. 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

14 

13 

19 

13 

13 

19 

57 

56 

68 

Pupils  and  Average  Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  as 


follows : 

Pupils. 

Attendance. 

Deerfield . 

.  569 

165 

Floyd . 

.  291 

109 

Marcy . 

.  370 

132 

New  Hartford . 

.  1,598 

522 

Whitestown . 

.  1,588 

564 

Total 


4,416  1,492 


This  includes  only  the  residents  of  the  several  districts,  the  total 
attendance  being  1,538. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  attendance  for  the  same  towns  last  year 
was  as  follows: 


Deerfield . 

Floyd  . 

Marcy . 

New  Hartford . 

Whitestown . 

f 

Total . 

In  1886,  the  number  of  pupils  attending 


Pupils.  Attendance. 

528  142 

311  113 

371  133 

1,523  491 

1 , 469  544 

4,202  1,423 


school  was  2,523;  in  1887, 


2,642. 
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By  referring  to  tlie  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  gain  in  tbe 
number  of  pupils  was  119;  in  attendance,  ()9.  I  find  tbe  average 
attendance  is  tbe  largest  where  tbe  schools  are  best.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  tbe  most  practica,ble  way  to  secure  tbe  attend¬ 
ance  of  children  is  to  teach  them  better.  Progress  is  not  alone 
confined  to  tbe  increase  of  pupils,  attendance,  etc.,  but  Ji2:)pears  in  tbe 
kind  of  work  performed  in  tbe  schools,  and  in  a  deeper  and  more 
intelligent  interest  on  tbe  part  of  the  people. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  122  official  visits;  and  while,  in  some 
instances,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  professional  training  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  teachers,  I  can  see  tbe  good  results  of  previous  years’  labor  in 
a  greater  uniformity  of  teaching  and  in  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
school  work.  It  has  been  my  endeavor,  both  by  means  of  examination 
and  by  the  visitation  of  schools,  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  teachers  have  been  successful  leads  me  to 
believe  that  something  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The 
passage  of  the  law  allowing  trustees  to  expend  fifteen  dollars  annually 
in  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  has  been  a  source  of  improvement, 
by  placing  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  district  a  map  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  the  counties  outlined  in  full.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  note  that  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  districts  has  been  met. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school-houses  in  the  district  are,  in  the  main,  in  good  condition. 
In  a  few  districts,  old  and  dilapidated  school-houses  need  replacing 
with  new  buildings,  ghing  us,  in  the  place  of  ill-constructed  and 
poorly  ventilated  school-rooms,  light,  healthy  and  commodious  ones. 
A  large  number  have  been  improved  during  the  year,  and  increased 
attention  is  being  paid  to  furniture  and  the  sanitary  needs  of  the 
school. 

Teachers. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  success  in  our  public  schools  is  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  In  many  cases,  where  the  trustee’s  report  shows 
that  teachers  have  taught  for  considerable  time  in  the  same  district, 
the  terms  have  not  been  consecutive.  In  such  cases  little  opportunity 
is  offered  the  one  who  succeeds  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
predecessor’s  work  and  with  the  wants  of  the  school.  He  enters  the 
school  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  to  the  parents,  unacquainted 
with  the  course  pursued  by  former  teachers;  so  the  progress  of  the 
school,  if  any  is  made,  must  be  arrested  until  he  can  learn  his  position. 
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If  teachers  were  more  careful  in  preparing  the  statistics  called  for  in 
their  registers  in  reference  to  the  condition  and  advancement  of  their 
several  classes,  the  information  thus  derived  would  be  more  valuable 
to  their  successors.  With  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  have  worked 
intelligently  and  faithfully,  producing  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  they  can  improve  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  progressive  teacher.  In  a  large  degree 
“as  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school.”  The  majority  of  teachers  are 
fully  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  duly  appreciate  what  true 
education  is  and  the  sacrifice  and  labor  necessary  to  develop  it  in  their 
pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  who  take  educational  journals  is 
increasing.  More  teachers  are  making  a  special  preparation  for  their 
work,  a  more  general  reading  is  being  done,  and  a  wider  range  of 
thought  is  being  cultivated. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Two  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  the  past  year.  The  one  for 
the  first  and  fourth  districts  was  held  at  Rome,  in  May,  conducted  by 
Dr.  John  H.  French  and  Prof.  Larkins,  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
School.  The  attendance  at  this  institute  was  larger  than  at  any  such 
gathering  ever  held  in  the  county.  Dr.  French  said,  in  speaking  of  it 
at  the  institute,  that  with  one  exception  it  was  the  best  in  the  State 
for  this  year.  I  believe  the  action  of  the  Department  in  ad\ising  smaller 
institutes  and  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  instructor  local  effort  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Institutes  are,  I  believe,  of  great  benefit  to  our 
public  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  say  that  they  learn  something 
new  during  institute  week,  and  are  better  prepared  to  return  to  their 
schools  with  something  new  to  present  to  their  classes.  The  aim  of 
the  institute  was  to  give  plain,  practical  and  systematic  instruction  in 
the  varied  work  of  the  school-room,  something  that  was  tangible  and 
real,  not  theory  and  vision.  In  visiting  the  schools  of  those  teachers 
who  attend  the  institute  regularly,  I  find  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

Normal  Graduates. 

There  are  but  few’  Normal  graduates  teaching  in  this  district.  As 
a  rule  they  do  better  work  than  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  I  have  this  year  recommended 
several  applicants  for  appointments  to  Normal  schools,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  number  will  continue  to  increase. 

Unii;orm  Standard  of  Qualification. 

I  am  very  glad  that  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  fitness  to  teach.  My 
reasons  for  this  were  given  in  a  former  report. 
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Trustees’  Reports. 

Trustees  should  be  more  careful  in  the  preparation  of  their  annual 
reports.  In  many  cases  the  examination  of  children  residing  in  the 
district  is  not  made  until  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and 
then  in  a  careless  manner.  That  part  of  their  statistical  report 
referring  to  the  attendance  of  resident  and  non-resident  pupils 
invariably  needs  correction.  If  trustees  would  bear  in  mind  that 
their  reports  form  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  school 
money,  and  that  mistakes  materially  affect  the  amount  to  which  their 
district  is  entitled,  it  would  often  increase  the  district’s  share  in  the 
amount  of  public  money  and  save  the  commissioner  much  time  and 
annoyance  in  making  his  report. 

Gratifying  Results. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up  and 
improving  our  district  schools,  we  are  steadily  advancing.  W^e  have 
better  school-houses,  furnished  with  modern  improvements;  the 
average  attendance  is  increasing,  our  teachers  are  more  competent, 
and  I  notice  the  people  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  school  work, 
and  are  more  willing  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  public  schools,  beginning  with  the  single  district,  extending  the 
work  until  all  are  made  to  feel  that  enlightened  citizenship  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  efficiency  of  school  work. 

Deerfield,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Edward  A.  O’Brien,  School  Commissioner. 

School  Districts,  etc. 

_  » 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  eight  towns,  109  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  ninety-seven  of  which  have  school-houses  located  in  this  county. 
The  number  of  teachers  emploj^ed  at  the  same  time  for  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was  123,  two  of  whom  were  licensed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ten  by  the  different  Normal 
schools  of  this  State,  and  the  remainder  by  local  officers.  Many  of 
those  licensed  by  local  officers  had  been  students  in  the  Normal 
schools,  but  had  not  been  graduated.  I  have  held,  during  the  year, 
thirteen  public  examinations,  and  many  private  ones  at  my  home. 
The  record  of  the  Normal  graduates  has  been  good-  During  the  past 
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year  I  have  recommended  several  candidates  for  appointment  as  pupils 
in  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of 
educational  f)i'ogre^s  is  the  great  desire  of  very  many  of  our  young 
teachers  to  attend  the  Normal  schools. 

Visitations. 

I  have  made  during  the  last  school  year  201  visitations  upon  the 
schools  under  my  supervision.  While  some  good  comes  from  this 
work,  the  visits  are  so  far  apart  that  it  savors  little  of  supervision. 
With  123  departments  under  my  care,  it  will  be  easily  recognized  how 
I  came  to  the  above  conclusion.  Aside  from  stimulating  certain  factors, 
visits  of  the  commissioner  are  of  but  little  value.  While  visiting  a 
school,  I  usually  have  the  work  go  on,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
as  other  days;  ask  such  questions  of  pupils  and  make  suggestions  to 
teachers  as  I  think  necessary. 

$  _ 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

The  law  requiring  that  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  has  been  observed  by  the 
teachers  in  this  district. 

School  Buildings. 

I  can  report  for  the  past  year  one  new  school  building  erected  in 
district  No.  9,  Vernon,  and  several  other  school-houses  thoroughly 
repaired  and  reseated.  There  is  need  of  much  more  improvement  in 
this  line. 

Uniform  Exayhnations. 

Should  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill  become  a  law,  in  all  probability 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  would  be  abolished,  for  there  would 
be  little  need  of  the  services  of  the  commissioner,  unless  he  might  act 
as  a  clerk  in  the  matter  of  collecting  and  forwarding  to  the  State 
Department  the  examination  papers  of  the  candidates  for  teachers^ 
certiffcates. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  school  commissioner,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
school  law  would  be  one  of  the  best  ever  enacted  in  the  Empire  State. 
It  would  lift  our  common  schools  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and  it 
would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

Financial. 

The  following  summary  of  financial  items  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns : 
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Augusta  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $74  44 

Apportioned  from  State  funds . .  1,923  7S 

Raised  by  tax .  1,760  38 

Received  from  other  sources .  73  00 


$3,831  60 

Payments. 


For  teachers’ wages .  $3,051  96 

For  libraries .  12  64 

For  school  apparatus.  ; . 73  75 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc .  145  57 

Incidental  expenses .  385  80 

In  the  hands  of  supervisor .  1  69 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  160  19 


$3,831  60 

Bridgewater  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886  .  $23  73 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1 , 155  25 

Proceeds  from  gospel  and  school  lands .  2  40 

Raised  by  tax . . .  1 , 310  05 

Received  from  other  sources  . . .  140  48 


>  $2,631  91 

Payments, 

For  teachers’  w'ages .  $2,115  75 

For  school  apparatus .  161  04 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc .  100  48 

Incidental  expenses .  240  83 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  13  81 


$2,631  91 

Kirkland  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 .  $60  36 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  2,956  95 

Raised  by  tax .  1,763  97 

Received  from  other  sources .  2 , 580  95 


$7,362  23 
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Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $3,733  59 

For  school  apparatus .  113  53 

Hepairs,  furniture,  etc .  2,700  13 

Incidental  expenses .  589  01 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  225  97 


$7,362  23 

Marshall —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $119  41 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  1 , 403  32 

Paised  by  tax .  1 , 087  99 

Beceived  from  other  sources .  86  50 


$2,697  22 

Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $2,200  12 

F or  libraries . .• .  3  39 

For  school  apparatus .  92  50 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc .  58  90 

Incidental  expenses .  232  22 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887  . .* .  110  09 


$2,697  22 

Paris  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 .  $143  73 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  .  2 , 395  52 

Baisedbytax .  2,061  75 

Beceived  from  other  sources .  31  36 


$4,632  36 

Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $3,520  20 

For  libraries .  8  74 

For  school  apparatus .  108  66 

Bej^airs,  furniture,  etc .  136  75 

Incidental  expenses .  475  23 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  382  98 


$4,632  36 
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Sangerfield — Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 . . .  $813  99 

Apportioned  from  State  funds . .  3,672  05 

Proceeds  from  gospel  and  school  lands .  15  22  I 

Raised  by  tax .  3 , 608  96 

Received  from  other  sources .  1,378  74 


$9,488  96 

Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $7,106  67 

For  libraries .  198  11 

For  school  apparatus .  53  00 

F''r  repairs,  furniture,  etc . .  .  .  i .  496  66 

Incidental  expenses .  1,318  17 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20, 1887 .  316  35 


$9,488  96 


Vernon — Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $160  25 

Apportioned  from  State  funds .  2 , 213  19 

Raised  by  tax . .  2,369  68 

Received  from  other  sources .  153  25 


$4,896  37 

Payments. 

For  teachers*  wages . *. .  $3 , 803  49 

For  school  apparatus .  43  15 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc .  203  21 

Incidental  expenses .  475  14 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  371  38 


$4,896  37 


Westmoreland  —  Receipts* 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $237  93 

Apportioned  from  State  school  funds .  2,298  07 

Raised  by  tax .  1,772  72 

Received  fi’om  other  sour  ces .  73  16 


$4,381  83 
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Payments. 


Por  teachers’  wages .  |3 , 453  96 

School  apparatus .  109  86 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc .  86  04 

Incidental  expenses .  460  16* 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  271  87 


$4,381  88 


Teachers’  Institutes. 

A  joint  institute  for  the  second  and  third  commissioner  districts  of 
this  county  was  held  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  opening  May  2,  1887.  It  was 
ably  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  Prench  and  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes.  The 
work  of  Professor  Larkins,  of  New  Paltz  Normal  School  was  also  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  as  stated 
in  a  former  report,  that  the  institute  is  a  means  of  great  help,  and  very 
beneficial  to  the  young  teacher.  But  the  older  and  more  experienced, 
in  the  profession  are  often  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  too  much  repeti¬ 
tion  in  our  institute  instruction,  and  that  it  ought  to  show  more 
research. 

Goon  Work. 

For  the  most  part,  the  schools  of  this  district  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  constant  subscribers  for  educational 
journals,  readers  of  books  on  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  which  are  the 
most  important  aids  to  the  progress  of  the  teacher.  In  truth,  our 
teachers  are  becoming  more  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  them  as  instructors  of  our  youth.  Therefore,  they  are  better 
prepared  for  the  work  which  they  undertake.  Surely  the  watchword 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  this  district  is  forward. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY — Third  District. 

Everett  E.  Edgerton,  School  Commissioner. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  twice  during  the  year.  Have  held  ten 
public  examinations  for  teachers. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

During  the  fall  I  have  used  the  uniform  examination  questions  as 
furnished  by  the  Department.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  them,  that  I 
am  pleased  with  the  number  of  questions  used,  the  nature  of  the 
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questions,  and  the  per  cent  required  to  pass.  Shall  continue  to  use 
them.  I  trust  that  the  Uniform  Examinations  Bill,  will  in  the  near 
future  become  a  law,  as  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  State. 


The  People  and  the  Common  Schools. 


I  find  in  my  district  that  the  cause  of  education  is  receiving  more 
attention  than  at  any  time  during  my  administration.  Parents  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  children  can  and  ought  to  receive  an 
education  in  our  common  schools  that  will  qualify  them  to  transact 
intelligently  the  common  duties  that  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
perform  in  the  varied  business  relations  which  they  may  follow  in  the 
common  walks  of  life.  Home  education,  home  preparation,  being  the 
growing  idea,  consequently  the  common  schools  must  become  more 
and  more  efficient,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  from  this  growing 
public  sentiment. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Schools. 


In  this  day  and  age  the  teacher  must  stand  face  to  face  with  stem 
facts.  If  the  demands  are  great*  the  teacher  should  be  great  in  sup¬ 
plies.  If  more  and  more  is  required,  the  teacher  should  be  adding 
continually  to  her  store  of  knowledge.  No  teacher  can  safely  say, 
“My  education,  my  preparation  for  teaching  is  finished.”  Their 
progress  should  be  like  the  progress  of  a  river  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
f-  becoming  more  and  more  powerful,  more  and  more  potent  in  ability 
I  to  aid.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  this  idea  upon  my  teachers,  and 
my  efforts  have  not  been  fruitless. 

They  are  preparing  themselves  to  meet  the  issue,  and  in  various 
^  ways.  Nearly  all  are  subscribers  for  educational  journals;  many  are 
^  reading  the  best  works  uj^on  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  A 
^  goodly  number  are  attending  the  Normal  schools  at  the  present  time. 
%  The  most  of  them  are  members  of  our  teachers’  association.  This 

v* 

^  movement  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  teachers  will  be  productive 
t  of  much  good.  If  the  people  demand  much  of  the  teachers,  they  do 
I  not  propose  to  be  “w^eighed  in  the  balance  and  found  '>vanting.” 

^  The  Teachers’  Association 

is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  amount  of  good  received 
thereat  “  cannot  be  told.”  Its  outcropping  can  be  seen  in  the  school- 

Iroom  in  better  forms  of  management,  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
general  results.  The  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  there  received 
^  is  carried  into  the  school-room.  It  has  a  telling  effect  upon  the  pupils, 
-  and  this  has  a  telling  effect  upon  the  parents;  thus  public  sentiment 
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becomes  aroused,  and  it  exclaims:  “"We  have  a  source  of  strength  in 
our  midst;  we  must  utilize  it  for  our  own  good.”  Therefore  the 
common  schools  become  a  tremendous  means  for  a  cultured  and  a 
noble  end. 

CoxniTioN  OF  Schools. 

During  the  year  past  my  schools  did  successful  work;  I  cannot 
report  a  failure  in  a  single  instance.  Thoroughness  has  been  one  of 
the  marked  features;  not  how  much,  but  how  well,  has  been  the  para¬ 
mount  idea.  Attention  to  details  has  prevailed;  consequently  the 
many  subjects  gone  over  by  the  pupils  became  a  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  will  always  be  a  source  of  educational  power.  Power  gives 
confidence,  and  confidence  is  a  source  of  success  and  happiness. 

The  Future  of  Our  Schools. 

The  common  schools  are  the  great  preparatory  departments  where 
all  of  our  educated  men  and  women  receive  their  rudimentary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  where  the  great  mass  of  our  poj)ulation  begin  and  end  their 
schooling.  The  schools  are  free.  “He  who  runs  may  read.”  The 
schools  are  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work  ;  but  I  find  one  of  the  great 
questions  that  confronts  us  to-day  is  illiteracy. 

There  are  many  children  in  every  towm,  and  almost  in  every  school 
district,  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  This  ought  not  to  be  in  this 
prosperous  age  and  a  land  of  free  institutions.  To  gather  in  and 
educate  these  ignorant  boys  and  girls,  is  one  of  the  duties  that  our 
common  schools  must  do.  I\diy  are  there  so  many  ?  In  the  past, 
“has  some  one  blundered?”  At  present,  are  we  doing  every  known 
duty?  Will  the  future  exhibit  more  genuine  wisdom? 

An  ignorant  boy  will  become  an  ignorant  man  ;  an  ’  gnorant  man  is 
an  ignorant  voter.  Around  unintelligent  voting  the  mist  of  danger 
and  national  calamity  gathers.  Our  safety  as  a  nation  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  strong  fortresses,  mammoth  cannon,  marshaled  legions,  and 
many  laws  ;  but  more  in  the  dilxusion  of  a  liberal  education.  In  an 
education  that  develops  F’*  e  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  and  physical 
nature  by  a  gradual,  natural  growth.  To  meet  our  ideal,  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  make  more  ’’’beral  appropriations.  The  great  national 
thought  must  grapple  with  this  question  and  solve  it.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  more  must  be,  before  we  can  boast  of  a  thoroughly  educated 
people.  The  dark  night  of  ignorance  is  growing  brighter.  Earnest 
men  and  women  are  toiling  to  enlighten  our  age  and  land.  Illiteracy 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  people,  and  the  ignorant  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  midst,  bcco^ne  ready  victims  to  that  dangerous  spirit  of 
unrest  that  can  be  depicted  on  every  hand.  Hydra-headed  anarchy 
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is  abroad  in  the  land.  The  unread,  the  unwise  become  its  more  easy 
prey.  This  two-fold  element  to-day  menaces  the  citadel  of  true,  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty.  Our  schools  must  battle  this  dangerous  array,  for 
in  them  our  safety  centers. 

i 

The  Compulsory  Law. 

The  Compulsory  Law  should  be  revived  and  revised.  At  present  it  is 
almost  a  forgotten  law.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  it  could  be 
enforced.  Duty  should  not  be  throttled  by  negligence.  The  good  of 
mankind  necessitates  its  enforcement.  We  ought  to  begin  a  movement 
in  this  direction  at  once,  and  its  workings  should  be  so  complete  and 
systematic  that  fifteen  years  hence,  a  boy  or  girl  cannot  be  found  wLo 
cannot  boast  of  a  fair  education.  All  movements  for  civilization  and 
progress  have  come  by  hard,  sturdy  blows. 

“  Let  us  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor,  and  to  wait.  ” 

CaMden,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  —  Fourth  District. 

Jerome  F.  Hilts,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

I  have  held  fourteen  public  examinations  and  have  granted  196 
certificates  during  the  year.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  examinations  have 
been  written. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  with  but'  few  exceptions. 
Several  houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  the  last  year, 
making  them  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  new. 

This  commissioner  district  now  contains  125  common  school  districts 
and  four  union  school  districts,  thus  making  a  total  of  129  districts. 

Two  of  the  union  schools  have  academic  departments.  The  one  at 
Boonville,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Professor  G.  V.  Gorton,  and 
tho  one  at  Holland  Patent,  with  Professor  C.  B.  Yan  Wie  as  principal, 
are  doing  excellent  work. 

The  union  schools  at  Westernville  and  Lee  Center,  with  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Wheeler  and  H.  S.  Hall,  are  prospering  finely.  The  graded  schools, 
without  exception,  are  under  the  charge  of  thoroughly  competent 
teachers.  The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  been  earnest  and  anxious  to 
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take  advantage  of  every  op23ortunity  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
schools.  I  think  fully  eighty  j^er  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  district 
are  subscribers  and  readers  of  some  educational  journal. 

I  have  found,  during  my  term  of  office,  that  district  boundaries  are 
very  defective,  and  a  great  amount  of  difficulty  Avould  be  avoided  if 
each  district  was  comjoelled  to  have  a  survey  of  the  district  recorded 
in  the  town  clerk’s  affice. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

for  the  first  and  fourth  commissioner  districts  of  Onffida  county  was 
held  at  Rome,  commencing  May  sixteenth,  and  continuing  five  da^^s. 
It  was  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French  and  Professor  Chas.  D. 
Larkin,  and  was  regarded  as  a  success.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
make  it  a  week  of  genuine  jii'ofit  to  the  teachers,  who  were  regular  in 
attendance,  interested,  and  very  much  j^leased  with  the  practical  but 
able  instruction  of  the  j^rofessors.  I  frankly  believe  the  institute  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  educational  system. 

Normal  Graduates  and  Teachers’  Classes. 

Yery  few  Normal  graduates  have  been  employed  in  this  commis¬ 
sioner  district,  but  those  who  are  engaged  are  doing  efficient  work. 
Their  services  are  in  demand,  and  appreciated  wherever  they  are 
secured. 

Teachers’  classes,  as  now  conducted,  are  valuable  aids  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  work.  Two  classes  have  been  organized  and 
instructed  during  the  year  in  this  district.  The  excellent  work 
accomplished  by  these  classes  is  being  manifested  in  the  school¬ 
room  work  of  the  members  who  become  teachers. 

Conclusion. 

My  exjDerience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  jDermitted  to  apply  for  a  teacher’s 
certificate.  Even  at  this  age  very  few  jiersons  are  fitted  in  every 
respect  to  take  charge  of  children  and  train  them.  They  may  be 
competent  as  far  as  scholarshij)  is  concerned,  but  they  lack  tact, 
judgment  and  self-control. 

I  think  if  the  State  tax  for  the  maintanence  of  the  jDublic  schools 
was  restored  to  one  and  one-fourth,  or  raised  to  one  and  one-half 
mills,  it  would  relieve  the  rural  districts  from  excessive  taxation  and 
enable  them  to  emjDloy  better  teachers  and  have  longer  terms  of 
school. 

As  a  general  rule  the  schools  of  my  district  are  doing  good  work, 
and  are  advancing  with  the  times.  Me  are  not  taking  any  stejDS  back¬ 
ward,  but  are  gradually  jnilling  to  the  front  of  the  ranks. 

IL\wkinsville,  N.  Y. 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Alfred  J.  Jaqueth,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

There  are  now  employed  in  this  district  118  teachers,  an  increase  of 
two  over  last  year.  • 

Of  the  number  employed,  three  hold  State  certificates,  three  hold 
Normal  school  diplomas,  and  112  hold  commissioner’s  certificates. 

I  have  recommended  for  appointment  to  Normal  schools,  six  persons, 
four  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  felt  the  want  of 
proper  preparation  for  their  work,  especially  in  methods  of  teaching. 

I  have  made  137  official  visits  during  the  year;  also  examined  two 
teachers’  classes,  one  at  Elbridge  and  the  other  at  Jordan,  and  ordered 
and  had  made  a  survey  and  map  of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  town  * 
of  Camillus,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  placing  on  record  their 
boundaries. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  each  town  in  this  district  twice 
during  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these,  three  uniform  State  exami¬ 
nations  have  been  held.  These  uniform  State  examinations  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  who  have  tried  them,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  a  bill,  requiring  their  use  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
will  be  passed  by  the  coming  Legislature,  and  become  a  law. 

Recent  Legislation. 

I  sent  a  cii'cular  letter  to  the  trustee  of  each  district,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  School  Laws  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  giving 
many  of  the  laws  in  full. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  and  comjDensation  of  teachers 
has  met  with  opposition  in  a  few  districts.  Some  trustees  have  made 
contracts  to  pay  their  teachers  at  the  end  of  their  term,  and  some  dis¬ 
tricts  refused  at  their  annual  meeting  to  make  provision  for  monthly 
payment.  In  the  latter  case,  the  necessary  money  has  been  added  to  • 
the  tax  list  by  the  trustee,  and  the  law  thus  carried  out.  In  the  former, 
where  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  advised  the  teacher  to 
demand  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  month.  It  may  require  the 
removal  from  office  of  one  or  more  trustees  before  the  law  will  be 
respected. 

The  law  in  regard  to  j^rivies  has  generally  been  complied  with,  but 
you  will  see  by  my  statistical  report  that  some  districts  have  not  given 
heed  to  the  law,  and  a  few  districts  will  not  regard  it  unless  the 
penalty  be  enforced. 
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Just  Enough  School  to  Secure  Public  Money. 

There  are  several  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  that  do  not 
have  more  weeks  of  school  than  the  law  requires  for  them  to  secure  a 
teachers’  quota.  For  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  such  districts,  I 
would  suggest  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  thirty-two  weeks  of 
school  as  the  basis  for  a  teachers’  quota,  instead  of  twenty-eight  weeks 
as  now  required. 

Camillus,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY — Second  District. 

Ezra  B.  Knapp,  School  Commissioner. 

Official  Visits. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  November  15,  1886,  I  have 
made  204  official  visits,  and  have  found  a  large  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
doing  honest,  earnest  Avork,  many  of  them  doing  excellently  well.  It  , 
is  noticeable  that  teachers  Avho  devote  their  time  and  give  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  full  five  days’  institute  instruction,  do  much  better  work  in 
their  schools  than  those  who  attend  the  institute  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  appropriates  large  sums  of  money 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers’  institutes,  and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  penurious  teachers,  who  by  saving  the  expenses  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  week  at  an  institute,  can,  by  offering  their  services  to  econom¬ 
ical  (?)  trustees  for  less  wages  than  the  better  qualified  teachers, 
secure  desirable  schools,  is  it  not  advisable  that  attendance  of  teachers 
at  institutes  should  be  made  compulsory  by  statute  ?  A  law  empower¬ 
ing  school  commissioners  to  withhold  certificates  from  teachers  Avho 
do  not  attend  institutes,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-attendance 
can  be  given,  would  be  wholesome. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  district  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Onondaga  Valley,  the 
week  beginning  September  12.  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  by  Dr. 
John  H.  French,  was  conductor.  The  number  of  teachers  registered 
the  first  day  was  111,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  97f.  We 
were  specially  favored  by  having  such  able  and  efficient  conductors  as 
Professor  Albro  and  Dr.  French,  both  of  whom  gave  thoroughly 
practical  work  during  the  day  sessions,  and  each  an  excellent  evening 
lecture.  Dr.  T.  B.  Stowell,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  O.  W.  Sturdevant,  of  the  Onondaga  Academy,  also  gave  valuable 
evening  lectures. 
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School-Houses  and  Out-Buildings. 

Within  a  year  eight  school-houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  in  most  of  them  modern  school  furniture  has  been  placed.  Two 
new  school-houses  have  been  built,  and  furnished  with  patent  seats 
and  desks,  and  one  school-house  is  now  being  constructed. 

The  new  school  law  in  reference  to  ‘^Health  and  Decency”  has,  with 
two  exceptions,  been  complied  with  in  this  commissioner  district,  and 
these  exceptions  will  receive  immediate  attention.  This  salutary 
statute  is  very  generally  commended.  By  a  circular  letter,  August  6, 
1887,  addressed  to  each  trustee,  the  full  text  of  all  school  laws  passed 
by  our  last  Legislature  was  given,  together  with  suggestions  relative 
to  school-houses  and  school  grounds,  selection  of  teachers,  etc.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  in  this  district  are  in  good 
condition,  a  large  per  cent  of  them  being  comparatively  new. 

ExAmNATION  AND  LICENSING  OF  TeACHERS. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  this  district,  this  year,  in  the  plan  of 
examining  and  licensing  teachers,  nor  has  any  necessity  for  a  change 
been  made  manifest.  Two  pubhc  examinations  have  been  held  in  each 
town.  Previous  to  these  examinations,  those  whose  certificates  would 
expire  before  the  close  of  the  next  term,  and  those  contemplating 
teaching  and  not  holding  a  valid  certificate,  were  notified  as  to  dates 
and  places  where  opportunities  for  earning  a  license  to  teach  would  be 
offered  them.  The  examinations  have  been  written  and  oral,  and 
embraced  physiology,  methods  and  school  economy.  United  States 
history,  reading,  pronunciation,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  pen¬ 
manship,  spelling  and  punctuation.  The  required  per  cent  of  correct 
statements  and  answers  is :  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  sixty-five ;  for 
a  second  grade  eighty,  and  at  least  one  term’s  experience  as  teacher; 
for  a  first  grade,  ninety,  with  two  years’  successful  experience  as 
teacher.  This  standard  of  qualifications  ought  to  entitle  teachers  to 
the  wages  they  are  now  receiving  in  this  district.  The  bill  relative  to 
“  uniform  examinations  ”  did  not  strike  me  as  being  wise  legislation, 
and  since  it  failed  to  become  a  law  I  failed  to  see  any  good  reasons  for 
adopting  the  plan  proposed  at  our  last  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Normal  Teachers. 

There  are  at  present  eight  Normal  school  graduates  and  seven  under¬ 
graduates  teaching  in  this  commissioner  district.  One  of  our  Normal 
graduates.  Miss  Ida  L.  Griffen,  of  Marcellus,  was  elected  school 
commissioner  at  the  last  general  election,  in  the  third  commissioner 
district  of  Oswego  county,  and  she  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  the  first  of  next  January. 
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I  have  this  year  recommended-  three  applicants  for  appointment  to 
Normal  schools. 

Trustees. 

Since  in  trustees  are  vested  the  sole  guardianship  of  school-houses 
and  aj^purtenances,  the  authority  to  contract  with  and  employ  teachers, 
to  expel  pupils  for  misconduct,  they  having  also  many  other  responsible 
powers  and  duties,  it  is  essential  that  only  such  men  as  have  intelligent 
views  of  the  importance  of  our  public  schools  shall  be  elected  to  that 
office. 

Were  trustees  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  instead  of  one  year, 
and  were  they  paid  for  their  services  instead  of  gratuitously  performing 
their  thankless  duties,  greater  care  would  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  trustees,  and  the  school  interests  would  be  better  conserved.  By 
this  change  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  trustees,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  too  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  pupils,  would,  in  a  measure,  be  obviated. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY — Third  District. 

Henry  D.  Nottingham,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

This  commissioner  district  includes  103  school  districts  and  parts  of 
districts,  ninety-nine  of  which  have  school-houses  within  the  limits  of 
this  county.  In  the  schools,  three  of  which  are  union  free  schools,  132 
teachers  are  employed  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  last  school  year  I  have  held  twelve  public  examinations, 
two  in  each  of  the  six  towns  comprising  the  district,  and  have  issued 
184  licenses;  thirteen  first  grade,  fifty-three  second  grade,  and  118 
third  grade. 

Since  writing  my  last  annual  report,  a  new  district  has  been  formed 
embracing  the  territory  which  comprised  what  was  previously  district 
number  one,  Cicero  and  Clay,  and  district  number  eleven,  Cicero. 

F our  of  the  country  school-houses  have  received  extensive  repairs. 
One  of  them,  district  number  four.  La  Fayette,  received  additional 
repairs  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  me  requiring  an  outlay  of 
$50.  The  new  school  building  at  La  Fayette,  which  was  in  process  of 
erection  when  writing  my  last  report  has  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $1,300. 
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The  increased  attendance  at  the  Manlius  Union  School  has  required 
the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  school-house.  Three  years  ago 
$2,500  were  expended  in  enlarging  the  school  building  at  East  Syracuse, 
nearly  doubling  its  seating  capacity.  For  some  time  the  inhabitants 
have  foreseen  that  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  increasing  population, 
enlarged  accommodations  would  soon  be  needed.  A  recent  order 
requiring  many  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad  to  locate  there  with  their  families,  brings  the  matter  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  makes  an  enlarged  school 
building,  or  a  new  one  in  the  near  future,  a  necessity. 

Trustees,  with  few  exceptions,  are  willingly  complying  with  the  recent 
law  in  regard  to  out-buildings,  though  in  some  cases  the  shape  of  the 
school  lot  and  the  location  of  the  school-house  make  it  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  without  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land. 

Visits  and  Impkessions. 

I  have  made  162  official  visits  during  the  last  school  year.  As  a  rule 
I  have  found  the  best  schools  in  districts  where  the  same  teachers 
have  been  employed  for  several  terms.  In  some  localities  no  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  Have  met  with  teachers  having  the  literary 
qualifications,  but  lacking  in  tact  and  ability  to  interest  pupils  and 
manage  a  school.  Some  persons  having  no  children  and  lacking 
in  public  spirit,  and  others  who  send  their  children  to  the  village 
schools,  take  little  interest  in  the  school  of  their  own  district,  and  its 
management  often  falls  into  incompetent  hands.  Many  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  mentioned  in  former  reports  still  exist  in  some  places. 

While  candor  compels  me  to  make  the  above  statements,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying,  when  taking  the  whole  district  into  consideration,  to  be  able 
to  report 

Advancement. 

The  largely  increased  number  of  applications  for  recommendation 
to  a  Normal  school,  a  live  teachers’  association;  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  by  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers,  and  the  ability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  practice  them;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  school,  and  number  of  weeks  taught,  also  in  average  attend¬ 
ance  compared  with  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the 
district.  The  general  approval  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  recent  school 
law  in  regard  to  out-buildings,  and  the  readiness  with  which  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  comply  with  its  provisions,  all  prove  that  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year  and  prophesy  an  advance  in  the 
future. 
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Desirable  Amendments. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  present  school  law  I  think 
desirable : 

1.  Extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  trustee  to  three  years. 

2.  Giving  commissioners  powder  to  order  the  purchase  of  globes, 
blackboards  and  dictionaries  when  needed. 

*  3.  An  increase  of  State  tax  for  schools. 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ONTAEIO  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

George  V.  Chapin,  School  Commissioner. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  give  the  status  of  the  schools  of  this 
commissioner  district : 

Number  of  Children  of  School  Age. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

579 

531 

500 

Geneva . 

2,096 

2,130 

2,173 

Gorham . 

690 

660 

689 

Hopewell . 

516 

523 

528 

Manchester . 

1,011 

1,001 

1,003 

Phelps . . . 

1,874 

1,720 

1,798 

Seneca . 

888 

923 

902 

7,654 

'7,488 

7,593 

Registered  as  Having  Attended  School. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

438 

440 

.  409 

Geneva . 

1,198 

1,294 

1,314 

Gorham . 

551 

'537 

'546 

Hopewell . 

379 

418 

383 

Manchester . . . 

796 

741 

754 

Phelps . 

1,253 

1,273 

1,368 

618 

Seneca. . . . 

634 

664 

5,249 

5,367 

5,392 

i 
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Average  Daily  Attendance. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

255.344 

230.419 

220.694 

Geneva . 

798.392 

858.543 

845.566 

Gorham . . . 

302.793 

285.824 

290.280 

Hopewell . 

207.917 

215.255 

199.085 

Manchester . 

442.301 

427.683 

449.324 

Phelps . 

704.365 

722.796 

780.649 

Seneca . 

338.874 

371.409 

376.993 

3,049.986 

3,113.533 

3,162.591 

Cost  of  the  Schools  of  the  District. 

TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

$3,586  19 

$3,648  55 

$3,602  85 

Geneva . 

17,526  60 

18,225  20 

18,598  77 

Gorham . 

3,899  72 

4,059  22 

4,347  40 

Hopewell . 

3,328  13 

3,300  89 

3,223  47 

Manchester . 

5,962  69 

6,931  27 

9,230  81 

Phelps . 

14,705  83 

13,346  90 

13,775  07 

Seneca . 

4,821  72 

6,422  42 

5,510  50 

$53,840  87 

$55,934  45 

$58,288  87 

Paid  by  Local  Tax  for  the  Schools  of  the  District. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

$2,151  42 
8,549  32 
1,933  62 
2,059  34 
3,563  45 
8,569  56 
2,826  84 

$2,178  70 
8,185  63 
2,162  77 
1,859  93 
4,488  48 
7,700  27 
4,225  52 

$1,888  21 
8,377  67 
2,220  95 
1,515  77 
4,521  47 
8,406  16 
3,065  58 

Geneva"f . 

Gorham . 

Hopewell . 

Manchester . 

Phelps . 

Seneca . . . 

$29,653  55 

$30,801  30 

$29,998  81 

Apportioned  from  the  Public  Moneys. 


TOWNS.  0 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

$1,361  21 
3,982  52 
1,674  20 
1,228  32 
2,158  42 
3,704  35 
1,789  35 

$1,434  82 
3,871  63 
1,704  76 
1,304  42 
2,257  67 
3,778  55 
1,782  35 

$1,550  19 
4,587  65 
1,929  58 
1,522  41 
2,557  09 
4,383  00 
2,129  15 

Geneva . 

Gorham . 

Hopewell . 

Manchester . 

Phelps . 

Seneca . 

$15,898  37 

$16,134  20 

$18,659  07 

54 
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Paid  for  Building  and  Bepairing  School-Houses. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

Geneva . 

S88  33 
1,020  79 
34  55 
98  04 
345  42 
1,833  50 
210  84 

$201  99 
891  22 
137  14 
192  95 
1,376  39 
1,773  12 
1,599  10 

$139  96 
'  641  49 
342  53 
128  72 

3.129  69 

1.130  72 
755  79 

Gorham . 

Hopewell . 

Manchester . 

Phelps . 

Seneca . 

$3,631  47 

$6,171  91 

$6,268  90 

Reported  Valuation  of  School  Property. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Farmington . 

Geneva . 

$8,675  00 
43,200  00 
6,800  00 
6,175  00 
11,400  00 
29,275  00 
10,800  00 

$9,560  00 
49,750  00 
7,415  00 
5,025  00 
21,735  00 
38,680  00 
13,580  00 

$8,820  00 
50,475  00 
8,100  00 
6,405  00 
21,900  00 
36,555  OO 
15,620  00 

Gorham _ ‘ . . . 

Hopewell . 

Manchester .  . 

Phelps . 

Seneca . 

$116,325  00 

$1^5,745  00  '  $147,875  00 

Assessed  Valuation  of  Property. 


TOWNS. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887 

Farmington . 

Geneva . 

Gorham . 

Hopewell . 

$1,631,162  00 
4,784,187  00 
1,929,548  00 
1,712,211  00 
2,020,981  00 
4,464,807  00 
2,272,975  00 

$1,601,326  00 
4,931,777  00 
1,897,864  00 
1,747,564  00 
2,021,234  00 
4,984,838  00 
2,275,698  00 

$1,575,274  00 
4.938,211  00 
1,934,827  00 
1,722,532  00 

1.998.886  00 
4,481,090  00 

2.195.886  00 

Manchester . 

Phelps . 

Seneca . 

$18,815,871  00 

$19,460,301  00 

$18,846,706  00 

Althougli  there  was  expended,  for  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  sites,  etc.,  several  hundred  dollars  more  in  1886  than  in  1885, 
which  was  somewhat  increased  in  1887,  yet  upon  an  assessed  valuation 
of  property,  about  the  same  during  the  past  three  years,  the  cost  to 
the  several  districts  in  maintaining  the  schools  has  not  increased  the 
local  rate  of  taxation  to  exceed  one  one-thousandth  of  one  per  cent, 
while  the  reported  valuation  of  school  property  has  been  increased 
from  $116,325  in  1885,  to  $147,875  in  1887,  being  an  increase  in  said 
time  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 
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During  my  three  terms  as  commissioner  ten  (10)  new  school-houses 
have  been  built,  and  three  (3)  are  now  in  course  of  construction  in  No. 
16,  Gorham,  No.  4,  Hopewell,  and  No.  20,  Phelps.  New  school-houses 
are  needed  in  Nos.  2  and  13,  Gorham,  and  No.  13,  Manchester. 

Quite  a  number  have  been  repaired  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
requirements  of  chapter  538  of  the  School  Laws  of  1887  are  very 
generally  being  voluntarily  carried  out.  All  excepting  those  of  the 
comparatively  new  school  buildings  are  without  any  proper  means  of 
ventilation,  and  this  is  a  defect  which  should  in  some  way  be  remedied 
at  once,  as  the  present  health  and  future  physical  well-being  of  the 
occupants  are  dependent  thereupon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  making  the  school  buildings  comfort¬ 
able,  pleasant  and  inviting,  together  with  their  surroundings,  coupled 
with  the  .employment  of  good  teachers,  thereby  securing  a  larger 
patronage  of  the  home  school,  is  becoming  universally  recognized  as  the 
principal  factor  in  school  economy.  The  most  parsimonious  respecting 
the  use  of  money  for  school  purposes  can  but  be  satisfied  by  the  largely 
increased  rate  of  valuation  of  school  property  upon  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  additional  outlay  therefor,  that  the  investment  was  the  best  pos¬ 
sible,  as  the  valuation  of  their  own  property  has  been  proportionately 
increased. 

By  reference  to  a  table  enumerating  the  children  of  school  age, 
and  the  two  following*  relating  to  school  attendance  compared  there¬ 
with,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  liberal  and  judicious  outlay  in  improving 
the  school  property  and  maintaining  a  first-class  school  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  of  local  taxation,  which  is  indirectly  reduced 
in  proportion  as  the  aggregate  attendance  is  increased. 

During  the  year  district  boundaries  have  been  changed  in  districts 
Nos.  8  and  14,  Gorham,  and  Nos.  22  and  23,  Phelps,  so  that  Nos.  14  and 
23  were  enlarged. 

Greatly  to  the  financial  injury  of  one  district  or  another,  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  farms,  contiguous  but  in  two  districts,  merges  by  purchase  and 
occupancy  into  one  district,  and  veiy  often  into  the  larger  and  stronger. 
The  boundarv  lines  should  make  the  district  limitations  unalterable 

t/ 

except  by  order  of  the  proper  officers.  This  difficulty  would  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  township  system,  such  as  I  discussed  at  length  in  my  annual 
report  of  1886,  and  again  urge  for  legislative  consideration  and  action. 
If  this  cannot  be  effected,  I  would  suggest  that  a  school  meeting  be 
held  upon  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  June  of  each  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  electing  district  officers,  and  in  districts  having  but 
one  trustee,  making  at  the  discretion  of  the  meeting  the  tenure  of 
office  of  such  trustee  one,  two  or  three  years,  and  the  same  to  be 
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allowed  a  compensation  for  services  rendered.  The  regular  annual 
school  meeting  for  reports  of  school  officers,  voting  appropriations, 
etc.,  to  be  held  as  now,  and  the  school  year  remain  unchanged.  The 
reason  for  this  change  is  apparent  without  discussion. 

Since  the  apportionment  of  public  school  moneys,  after  March,  1888, 
will  be  made  upon  a  new  basis,  there  will  hereafter  be  no  necessity  for 
taking  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school  age,  which  in  our 
villages  and  cities  is  attended  with  much  expense. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  away,  and  that  the  blank  for 
trustees’  reports  be  simplified  by  striking  out  the  portion  for  the 
enumeration  of  children;  also,  items  two,  eleven  and  twelve  “Statisti¬ 
cal,”  and  twenty-nine  and  thirty  “  Statistical”  continued,  and,  unless 
the  statute  relating  to  compulsory  education  can  be  made  operative, 
the  statistics  relating  thereto.  Many  differences  that  grow  into  serious 
difficulties  in  districts,  because  of  the  delay  incident  to  a  decision  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  could  be  averted,  if  the  power, 
which  is  absolute  and  now  vested  wholly  in  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  could  be  given  to  the  commissioner,  who  is  at  hand 
and  could  take  testimony  and  render  a  decision,  which  should,  unless 
an  appeal  be  taken  therefrom  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  within  a  specified  time,  be  final. 

I  have  met  the  trustees  of  the  several  towns  at  the  offices  of  the 
town  clerks  to  receive,  and  when  necessary,  to  assist  them  in  completing 
their  annual  reports. 

Of  the  117  persons  who  were  examined  for  teachers’  licenses,  ninety 
were  licensed.  Of  these  six  were  first  grade,  twenty-four  were  second 
grade,  and  sixty  were  third  grade. 

The  number  of  teachers  teaching  at  the  same  time  during  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more  of  the  past  year,  was  131.  The  whole  number  of 
different  teachers  was  178.  Of  these,  two  held  State  certificates;  one^ 
a  Normal  school  diploma;  175  were  licensed  by  the  local  officer.  Of 
the  above  number,  forty-seven  were  males,  and  131  were  females. 

CoKNELL  State  Scholaeship. 

There  were  four  candidates  for  the  above  scholarship.  One  was 
ineligible  because  of  non-attendance  in  any  public  school  of  this  State 
during  six  months  of  the  last  year. 

Fred  Allen  Titus,  of  Shortsville,  was  the  successful  competitor,  but 
under  the  wise  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  last  Legislature,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Cornell  scholarship,  the  other  two  entered  the  university 
upon  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  counties. 
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Normal  Schools. 

Have  recommended  for  appointment  to  the  above  schools,  seven 
persons  to  Brochport,  three  to  Albany,  and  one  each  to  Cortland, 
Geneseo,  Oswego  and  Buffalo. 

From  November  20,  1886,  to  November  28,  1887,  I  made  225  official 
visits  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  and  I  am  gratified  to  report 
that  there  has  never  been,  during  the  time  of  my  supervision,  so  suc¬ 
cessful  work  done  as  during  the  past  year,  and  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  I  have  had  the  united  support  of  teachers  and  trustees,  in 
carrying  into  effect  a  course  of  study  prescribed,  and  such  other 
suggestions  respecting  school  management  as  were  offered. 

Nearly  every  school  is  furnished  with  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
a  goodly  number  have  charts,  maps  and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

Some  of  the  library  money  apportioned  to  the  districts  was  applied 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  above,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  was 
used  for  teachers’  wages,  and,  outside  of  the  several  villages,  a  district 
library,  or  a  thought  of  replenishing  it,  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  and 
the  most  that  is  accomplished  by  this  distinct  quota,  is  to  make  a  little 
more  work  for  the  commissioner  who  computes  in  the  annual  appor¬ 
tionment  the  amount  thereof  in  the  several  districts. 

Teachers’  Associatioxs. 

One  very  profitable  and  largely  attended  session  of  the  County 
Teachers’  Association  was  held  in  Shortsville  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday,  June  3  and  4,  at  which  exercises  were  given  by  C.  I). 
McLean,  LL.  D.,  Misses  Margaret  Furgerson,  Buth  E.  Taylor,  Susie 
H.  Brooks,  Mary  Peckham,  Sarah  Harrington,  Marion  S.  Bennett,  and 
Professors  A.  P.  Chapin  and  C.  D.  Vail,  which  were  followed  in  discus¬ 
sions  by  members  of  the  association. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

A  district  institute  of  one  week,  beginning  September  19,  was  held 
in  the  union  school  building,  Geneva,  with  Professor  H.  B.  Sanford  as 
instructor,  assisted  by  local  teachers.  Principal  C.  D.  McLean,  of  the 
Brockport  Normal  School,  and  Principal  J.  M.  Cassety,  of  the  Buffalo 
Normal  School.  The  instruction  was  all  of  a  high  order,  and  so 
thoroughly  practical  that  all  of  the  133  teachers  in  regular  attendance 
were  benefited  thereby,  and  the  universal  expression  was:  “This  is 
the  best  institute  that  we  ever  attended.” 

The  music  furnished  1  y  Mrs.  Clapp  and  her  pupils  in  the  evening, 
and  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Geneva  schools  and  others  in 
the  Jay,  was  a  helpful  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the  sessions. 
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Tuesday  evening  was  occupied  in  answering  queries,  and  listening 
to  a  talk  by  Pev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  of  the  Arapaho  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  at  present  a  student  in  Hobart  College,  upon  a  subject  so  new 
that  an  embodiment  of  the  substance  of  it  below  will  be  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  : 

“Several  years  ago  C[uite  a  number  of  Arapaho  and  Shoshone  children 
were  sent  to  Carlisle,  and  while  there,  and  after  their  return  to  the 
reservation,  a  large  majority  of  them  died.  This,  according  to  the 
Indians’  limited  range  of  thought,  is  a  posterior  evidence  that  the 
Atlantic  coast  climate  is  unhealthy  for  their  young  people. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this  statement,  but,  without  doubt, 
their  deaths  to  a  great  extent,  were  caused  by  disease. 

On  this  account,  parents  and  guardians  are  apprehensive  about  the 
effect  of  the  eastern  atmosphere  upon  the  constitution  of  their  youth. 
They  are  therefore  unwilling  to  send  their  children  and  wards  there, 
while  at  the  same  time,  Carlisle  refuses  to  receive  any  pupils  from 
these  tribes,  because  of  the  usual  delicate  condition  of  their  physical 
organism.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  work  of  education  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  young  of  these  two  tribes  must  be  j^erformed  in  a 
government  industrial  school,  or  church  institution  on  the  reservation, 
or  else  in  some  training  school  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  bulk  of  educational  operations  among  the  Indians  must  of 
necessity,  be  carried  out  on  the  reservations,  and  in  the  west;  but  the 
training  schools,  such  as  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania;  Hampton,  in 
Yirginia;  Genoa,  in  Nebraska,  and  Salem,  in  Oregon,  are  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  schools  what  colleges  and  universities  are  to  high  schools  and 
academies. 

After  a  study  of  the  subject,  both  pro  and  con,  it  is  certainly  a  fair 
conclusion  that  there  are  as  many  good  reasons  for  having  the  schools 
at,  or  near,  the  agencies,  or  among  the  tribes,  as  there  are  for  j)utting 
them  away  from  such  surroundings. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  however,  for  these  schools  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation’s  legislators  should  have  deemed  it  best  to  place  them 
under  the  control  of  a  department  so  inextricably  mixed  u^)  with 
politics,  partisan  changes,  and  a  pernicious  system  of  patronage.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  such  a  system,  wide  room  is  given  to 
irregularity  and  injustice  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

Would  you  test  the  truth  of  what  is  here  affirmed,  go  to  the  United 
States  Indian  agent,  or  to  the  agency  of  school  superintendent,  and 
examine  the  piles  and  bundles  of  imperious  orders  which  they  have 
received  from  Washington,  and  many  of  whose  contents  are  of 
the  essence  of  nonsense  in  their  relation  to  the  real  nature  and  state 
of  affairs  of  their  destination  ;  when  you  have  completed  your  inves¬ 
tigation  you  will  not  wonder  why  these  too  ill-paid  and  responsible 
employes  of  the  nation  look  so  care-worn  and  tormented  ;  but  stay 
a  while  with  them,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  further  convinced 
that  they  have  enough  things  to  give  them  sleepless  nights  without 
receiving  additional  ones  from  their  headquarters,  because  they  have 
not  only  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  demand  their  care  and 
attention  in  the  trying  positions  which  they  endeavor  to  fill,  but  they 
have  also  the  dut}^  of  overseeing  starving  human  beings,  who  %i‘e  the 
wards  of  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  and  whose  coffers 
are  more  than  full. 
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“  Starving  the  wards  of  the  nation  ought  to  cease  to  be  the  scandal 
of  the  American  government.”  This  is  only  an  instance  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  similar  cases  in  the  service  which  could  be  furnished  did  time 
and  space  permit;  there  are  many  employes  in  the  service  with  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  neglected  and  perishing  race,  who  are 
hindered  and  hampered  from  doing  what  they  would  to  ameliorate 
their  destitution. 

But  this  is  the  result  of  such  a  system  of  government.  Instead  of 
being  accelerated  and  pushed  on,  the  advancing  tide  of  the  much 
needed  and  desired  Indian  progress  is  thus  impeded.  It  is  often 
asked,  ‘^Can  Indians  be  civilized  or  Christianized?”  You  might  as 
well  ask,  “  Are  they  human  beings  ?  ”  Such  questions  are  absurd  to 
the  last  degree.  They  can  only  emanate  from  viewing  this  unhappy 
race  as  entirely  different  from  the  white  race.  As  to  whether  this 
savage  race  can  be  civilized,  you  are  requested  to  take  a  brief  glance 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  American  continent,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  and  astonished  beyond  measure  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  arnwers  coming  from  every  side  ;  for  you  will 
hear,  loud,  distinct,  unequivocal  and  intelligent  voices  of  the  educated, 
civilized  and  Christianized  sons  and  daughters  of  red  men  from  the 
direction  of  the  cabin  and  the  cottage,  the  government  and  the  mission 
schools,  academies  and  high  schools,  schools  of  art  and  schools  of 
theology,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  improved  situation  of  the  wards  of  the  United  States  is  the 
outcome  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  the  philanthropic  and 
Christian  people  have  evinced  toward  the  once  powerful  aborigines  of 
the  western  continent  during  the  past  comparatively  few  years. 

The  rapidity  of  their  “  onward  and  upward  ”  career  as  a  barbarian 
people  to  their  present  ]3Yt)gressive  state  is,  on  reflection,  at  once 
hopeful  and  phenomenal.  The  drawbacks  of  the  Indians  are  the 
concomitants  of  their  previous  manner  of  living,  and  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  them  for  over  two  hundred  years,  which  will  take  time  to 
outgrow.  Not  only  the  mere  developing,  strengthening  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  habits,  the  growth  of  the  physical  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  mental  powers  are  necessary  to  this  end,  but  also 
the  spiritual  nature,  wUich  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  to  education  in 
its  broadest  and  truest  sense.  Christian  education  is  the  hope  of  the 
Indians  —  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  hope  of  any  race,  in  any  land,  in  any 
clime.  In  the  first  place,  its  aim  is  the  development  of  true  manhood. 
It  realizes  that  man  is  a  trinity  of  being,  composed  of  the  Suma, 
Psuche  and  the  Pneuma,  and  it  seeks  to  expand  these  in  full.  It 
recognizes  in  its  system  that  it  can  improve  by  “  proper  food  and 
exercise  the  physical  man,  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  for^the 
intellectual  man;  God’s  law,  grace  and  salvation  to  care  for  the  spiritual 
man;”  and,  furthermore,  it  strives  to  write  the  ‘Gaw  of  God  in  the 
heart  and  the  law  of  science  in  the  head.” 

There  is  an  immense  field  of  labor  for  the  members  of  the  entire 
church  among  these  Indians,  and  they  have  every  claim,  by  every 
principle  of  patriotism,  policy,  of  Christian  justice  and  mercy,  on  the 
church  people  and  citizens  of  this  country.  The  church  should  plant 
both  a  chapel  and  a  church  school  in  the  midst  of  every  tribe  on  all 
the  reservations,  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  should  not  be  satis- 
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fied  until  this  portion  of  its  population  has  every  privilege  of  civilized 
citizenship.  It  is  hard  to  see  clearly  how  a  Christian  people  can  behold 
with  cold  indifference  these  needy  wards  of  the  nation,  or  repress  the 
feelings  of  the  deepest  compassion  for  these  poor,  weak,  despised  and 
dusky  browed  sufferers  when  they  are  conscious  of  their  presence  at 
their  very  doors.” 

The  exercises  of  the  following  evenings  were  answering  queries, 
music,  and  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  by  H.  R,  Sanford, 
A.  M.,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
J.  M.  Cassety,  LL.  D.  Saturday  an  excursion  was  had  to  Watkins  via 
Seneca  Lake. 

Conclusion. 

Beginning  to  teach  at  an  early  age,  I  have,  with  the  exception  of 
five  years,  devoted  my  time  and  best  energies  to  educational  work 
and  whatever  errors  I  have  made  have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart,' and  in  whatever  sphere  I  may  hereafter  labor  I  shall  ever 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  wdth  whom  I  have  so  long  and  pleasantly 
labored,  and  though  not  formally  engaged  in  educational  w^ork,  shall 
ever  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  schools  in 
this  my  native  county,  which,  in  point  of  excellence,  progress  and 
prosperity,  I  take  a  just  pride  in  boasting,  are  second  to  none  in  the 
State. 

Chapinville,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY — Second  District. 

Albert  C.  Aldridge,  School  Commissioner, 

An  Acknowledgment. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  in  recalling  the  three  years  of 
my  experience  as  school  commissioner,  that  I  have  to  acknowledge  so 
much  of  courtesy  and  kindness  from  those  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact.  School  officers  have  proved  efficient,  and  have  alw’ays  will¬ 
ingly  and  promptly  acted  upon  suggestions,  with  reference  to  teachers 
and  improvements,  when  practicable  to  do  so.  Teachers  have  heartily 
cooperated  in  all  educational  work,  and  everything  required  of  them 
has  been  most  cheerfully  performed.  I  have,  everywhere,  been  royally 
entertained  by  school  patrons,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  their  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality.  Their  hearty  “  come  again  ”  means  ivelcome  while  on 
my  future  rounds  of  school  work  and  visitation. 
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Visits. 

The  140  teachers  constantly  employed  in  the  106  schools  under  my 
supervision,  were  visited  twice  each,  during  the  past  year,  and  all  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers  needing  additional  help  and  suggestions  were  again 
visited  as  time  and  work  permitted.  In  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
the  preparation  of  busy  work  I  noticed  great  improvement,  and  in  the 
matter  of  discipline  I  found  less  to  criticise.  Teachers  generally 
manifest  a  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  nearly  all  are  reading  the 
best  educational  books  and  journals.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers  of  this 
district  are  competent,  energetic,  and  progressive. 

Buildings. 

Many  school  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repairea,  properly 
ventilated,  new  desks  put  in,  and  the  surroundings  greatly  improved. 
A  large  new  school  building  is  being  erected  in  District  No.  8 
(Garlinghouse),  in  the  town  of  Naples,  and  will  be  completed  by 
Januarv  1,  next. 
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Depaktment  of  Public  Instkuction. 

Schools  and  Attendance. 

Districts  Nos.  11  and  13  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua  were,  Decem¬ 
ber  fifteenth  last,  consolidated  and  organized  as  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  with  an  academic  department.  See  further  particulars  in 
table  No.  2. 

The  whole  average  attendance  for  this  commissioner  district  will  fall 
somewhat  below  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
in  some  of  the  large  villages  and  other  localities. 

Deaths. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Crowley,  of  Canandaigua,  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  graded  school  No.  11,  and  a  lady  possessing  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  suddenly  died  in  mid-summer  last,  leaving  a  large 
circle  of  friends  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Bush,  of  Canandaigua,  was  stricken  down  in  October 
last,  just  as  she  had  commenced  her  work  as  teacher  of  music  in  the 
new  union  school,  and  lived  but  a  few  days.  Her  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  her  friends,  a  great  loss  to  the  community  and  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  which  she  displayed  such  great  talent. 


This  circular  notice,  which  is  self-explaining,  was  mailed  to  trustees : 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1887. 

To  School  Trustees : 

I  will  meet  the  trustees  of  this  commissioner  district  at  the  town 
clerk’s  office  in  each  town,  as  below  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing,  and,  if  necessary,  correcting  their  reports.  At  the  same  time  I 
will  deliver  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Draper  (a  large 
volume)  and  as  many  school  registers  as  may  be  needed  for  next  year 
to  each  trustee. 

Bristol,  Monday,  August  twenty-ninth,  from  nine  to  eleven  o’cloQk  a.  m. 

Canandaigua,  Wednesday,  August  twenty-fourth,  from  three  to  five 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Canadice,  Monday,  August  twenty-ninth,  from  four  to  six  o’clock  p.  m. 

East  Bloomfield,  Tuesday,  August  thirtieth,  from  four  to  six 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Naples,  Friday,  August  nineteenth,  from  five  to  seven  o’clock  p.  m. 

Bichmond,  at  Honeoye,  Tuesday,  August  thirtieth,  from  eight  to 
ten  o’clock  a.  m. 

South  Bristol,  Saturday,  August  twentieth,  from  four  to  six 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Victor,  Saturday,  August  twenty-seventh,  from  four  to  six  o’clock  p.  m. 

West  Bloomfield,  Tuesday,  August  thirtieth,  from  one  to  three 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Blanks  for  trustees’  reports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  town  clerks,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  trustees  at  once. 
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The  law  directs  that  the  annual  school  meeting  shall  be  held  the  last 
Tuesday  of  August,  this  year  the  thirtieth.  The  district  clerk  should 
give  notice  at  least  six  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  C.  ALDRIDGE, 

School  Commissioner. 


Just  before  the  annual  school  meetings  I  mailed  a  postal  card  blank, 
properly  addressed  to  myself,  like  the  following,  to  each  of  the  old 
trustees,  with  a  request  that  it  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  me  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  meeting.  They  were  promptly  filled  out  and  returned, 
thus  giving  me  a  complete  list  of  officers  in  a  very  few  days: 

List  of  officers  elected  Tuesday  evening,  August  30, 1887,  in  district 


No . . 

Town  of .  Ontario  county. 

Trustee .  P.  O . 

Clerk .  P.  O . 

Collector .  P.  O . 

Librarian .  P.  O . 


Your  name,  . 

P.  O 


Dated, 


1887. 


Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  session  of  one  week  in  union  school  building,  Canandaigua, 
beginning  October  10th  last,  proved  a  grand  success  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  Prof.  A.  P.  Chapin,  of  Rochester,  conductor,  was  ably  assisted  by 
Dr.  Chas.  D.  McLean,  of  Brockport,  Dr.  James  M.  Cassety,  of  Buffalo, 
Dr.  N.  T.  Clark,  of  Canandaigua,  and  others.  The  work  given  by  the 
several  instructors  was  exceedingly  practical  and  valuable.  The 
evening  lectures  were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  large 
body  of  teachers  present  expressed  themselves  as  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  instruction  received. 

We  were  highly  favored  in  having  an  address  by  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  and  hope  for  another  visit  from  him.  To  Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor, 
principal  of  the  union  school,  we  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies. 

Victor,  N.  Y. 
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OKANGE  COUNTY — ^First  District. 

David  A.  Moreison,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county,  comprising  the 
towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Highlands,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  contains  seventy-four  school  districts 
and  parts  of  districts,  sixty-nine  of  which  have  school-houses  situated 
in  this  county.  In  these  sixty-nine  schools  there  are  100  depart¬ 
ments,  in  each  of  which  a  teacher  was  employed  for  28  weeks,  or 
more,  during  the  last  school  year. 

The  following  summary  of  important  items  contained  in  the  abstracts 
of  trustees’  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  gives, 
in  some  respects,  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 


my  supervision  : 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $3,103  12 

Apportioned  from  State .  15 , 959  81 

Raised  by  tax . • .  34,598  34 

Other  sources .  6,292  43 


Total . . .  $59,953  70 


Payments. 


For  teachers’  wages . $37,274  47 

For  libraries .  280  71 

For  school  apparatus .  485  92 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc . ^ .  11,079  28 

For  other  expenses .  5,339  33 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  5,493  99 


Total .  $59,953  70 


Statistical. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for 


twenty-eight  weeks,  or  more .  100 

Number  of  children  of  school  age .  8 , 261 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools .  5,097 

Whole  number  of  days’  attendance .  475,648 

Average  daily  attendance . . .  2,612,838 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries .  7,401 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites . .  $116,544 

Assessed  valuation  of  property . . .  $10 , 882 , 246 
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The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  during  the  year  was 
38.5  weeks.  The  average  number  of  children  attending  public 
schools  for  each  teacher  was  fifty-one.  The  average  daily  attendance 
per  teacher  was  twenty-six.  The  largest  number  of  children  of 
school  age  residing  in  one  district  was  731  ;  the  smallest  number  was 
twenty-three  ;  the  average  number  per  district  was  118.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  wealthiest  district  was  $950,330  ;  in  the 
poorest  district  $20,800  ;  the  average  valuation  per  district,  $157,714. 
The  highest  rate  of  district  tax  for  all  school  purposes  was  one  and 
one-seventh  per  cent ;  the  lowest  was  less  than  seven-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent ;  the  average  rate  was  a  little  more  than  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  averaged  $7.17 
for  each  pupil. 

Sixty-four  districts  own  sites  whose  aggregate  value  is  estimated  at 
$21,800,  averaging  $340.62  each.  Since  my  last  report,  one  site  has 
been  purchased,  and  three  have  been  enlarged. 

There  are  seventy-one  school-houses  in  this  district  valued  by 
trustees  at  $94,744,  averaging  $1,334.42  each.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
comfortable.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  buildings  in  all  respects 
highly  creditable  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  Fidelity 
to  truth  requires  me  to  add  that  there  are  a  few  others  whose  condi¬ 
tion  and  surroundings  are  discreditable  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
stand.  During  the  past  year  one  new  building  was  erected.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  have  this  year  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  three  others, 
and  one  old  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  reseated. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers  were  employed  at  some  time 
during  the  last  year.  Of  these  thirty-three  are  males,  and  eighty- 
three  are  females.  Twelve  were  licensed  by  State  Superintendents, 
twelve  are  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  and  ninety-two  were 
licensed  by  the  commissioner.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  any  teacher 
was  $1,000  a  year;  the  lowest,  was  five  dollars  a  week;  the  average 
weekly  wages  was  nine  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents.  * 

Uniform  Examinations. 

In  regard  to  the  licensing  of  teachers  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of 
a  former  report,  “that,  while  a  uniform  standard  of  qualification 
throughout  the  State  would  be  very  desirable,  it  would  be  practicable 
only  where  the  conditions  are  alike.  There  is  such  a  wide  difference 
in  the  condition  of  schools,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  rigid  sys¬ 
tem  of  issuing  licenses,  and  a  fixed  standard  of  qualification  would 
produce  satisfactory  results.  A  certain  percentage  of  correct  answers 
to  arbitrary  questions  is  ,not  always  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  quali- 
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fications  of  the  applicant;  other  things  are  frequently  to  be  considered. 
A  varying  examination,  a  wise  discretion,  and  an  elastic  standard  of 
qualification  seem  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools.”  The  advantages  that  will  result  from  uniform  examinations 
are,  however,  so  great  that  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  them. 

The  Thirty-second  Teachers’  Institute 
in  this  county  was  held  at  Middletown,  April  4-8,  1887.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro, 
assisted  by  several  leading  teachers  of  the  county.  The  instruction 
given  was  valuable  and  jiractical.  The  attendance  was  larger  and  more 
regular  than  at  any  former  institute. 

Various  Matters. 

Thirty  districts  have  one  trustee,  and  thirty-five  have  three  trustees. 
These  officers  are  generally  efficient,  and  do  much  to  advance  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  Some  of  them, 
however,  show  a  want  of  good  judgment  in  the  employment  of  teachers^ 
being  infiuenced  by  prejudice  or  favoritism. 

The  four  union  schools  in  this  district  are  all  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  sustained  by  boards 
of  education,  who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  maintaining  them  in 
excellent  condition.  The  academical  department  of  the  Montgomery" 
Union  School  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  continues  to  rank 
high  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  alteration  of  district  boundaries  is  a  matter  that  frequently 
requires  much  time  and  care.  During  the  last  year  the  boundaries  of 
four  districts  were  changed ;  two  applications  for  alterations  are 
pending;  several  have  been  refused. 

The  recent  change  in  the  basis  of  distribution  of  public  moneys, 
supplemented  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  moneys,  materially 
lessened  the  inequality  of  district  taxation. 

A  much-needed  want  will  be  supplied  when  the  new  Code  of  Public 
Instruction  is  furnished  to  the  several  school  districts.  It  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  district  officers  and  a  relief  to  commissioners. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will  change  the  time  of  holding 
the  annual  school  meetings  to  an  earlier  date,  in  order  that  newly 
elected  trustees  may  have  more  time,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fall  terms,  to  employ  teachers  and  to  make  necessary  repairs. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

Within  the  past  year  I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  district 
twice,  and  some  of  them  three  times,  making  in  all  164  visits.  During 
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these  visits  I  noted  the  studies  pursued,  the  methods  practiced  and 
the  discipline  that  prevailed,  examined  into  the  condition  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  their  appurtenances,  made  such  suggestions  to  teachers  as 
were  thought  necessary,  encouraged  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and,  when  practicable,  consulted 
with  trustees  and  patrons. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  impressions  derived  from  these 
visits  confirm  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  schools  are 
steadily  advancing.  As  evidences  of  progress  may  be  mentioned  the 
continued  devotion  of  teachers  to  their  work,  and  their  earnest  desire 
to  render  themselves  still  better  qualified,  the  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  trustees  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  several  terms, 
and  their  willingness  to  furnish  books  of  reference,  charts,  maps  and 
necessary  school  apparatus,  and  the  increasing  public  interest  in 
educational  affairs  as  evinced  in  the  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
their  surroundings. 

During  the  year  efforts  have  been  continued  to  promote  public 
education,  elevate  the  character  and  quahfication  of  teachers,  improve 
the  means  of  instruction  and  advance  in  other  respects  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  my  charge.  Gratitude  to  my  constituents  for  their 
flattering  appreciation  of  these  efforts  impels  me  to  assure  them  that 
the  trust  they  have,  for  the  fourth  time,  confided  to  me  shall  be  faith¬ 
fully  guarded. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


OEANGE  COUNTY^  —  Second  District, 

Ira  L.  Case,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county  comprises  eleven 
towns,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  nineteen  districts,  includ¬ 
ing  five  which  have  school-houses  in  other  counties.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  schools  in  my  district,  four  are  union  free 
schools;  one  at  Chester,  which  employed  seven  teachers;  one  at  IVEd- 
dletown,  which  employed  thirty-five  teachers  and  a  superintendent; 
one  at  Port  Jervis,  Tvhich  employed  thirty-three  teachers  and  a  super¬ 
intendent,  and  one  at  Warwick,  which  employed  seven  teachers.  The 
Goshen  public  school  also  employed  seven  teachers.  There  were  two 
schools  which  employed  three  teachers  each,  six  employed  two  each, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  employed  one  each,  making  two  hundred 
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and  eight  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during 
the  last  school  year.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  some 
portion  of  the  school  year  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  these, 
thirty-four  were  males  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  females. 
Three  were  licensed  by  State  Superintendents,  nineteen  by  State  Nor¬ 
mal  schools,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  by  local  officers. 

The  following 

Comparison  of  Summaries, 

taken  from  the  commissioner’s  abstracts  of  trustees’  reports  for  the 
years  ending  August  20,  1886,  and  August  20,  1887,  will  be  of  in¬ 


terest  : 

1886.  1887. 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys .  $29 , 812  12  $32 , 658  48 

Raised  by  tax .  56,373  22  68,997  40 

Paid  for  teachers’ wages .  71,597  70  73,147  32 

Paid  for  libraries .  1 , 185  88  1 , 402  84 

Paid  for  school  apparatus .  894  44  744  69 

Paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc .  12,781  04  12,233  47 


Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-  i886.  i887. 

eight  weeks  or  more .  206  208 

Number  of  children  of  school  age .  13,701  14,022 

Whole  number  of  days’ attendance .  1,135,287  1,108,269 

Average  daily  attendance .  5,975  5,793 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries  .  13,298  11,819 

Number  of  school-houses .  124  124 


Value  of  school-houses  and  sites .  $192,400  $204,135 

Assessed  valuation  of  property .  17,005,342  17,362,744 


The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  during  the  school 
year  was  37.4  weeks. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

Since  December  1,  1886,  I  have  made  137  official  visits.  During 
these  visits  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  during  the  past  three  years.  In  many  districts  the  trustees 
have  evinced  interest  in  their  schools  by  renovating  and  refurnishing  ' 
their  school-rooms,  making  them  both  comfortable  and  attractive. 
The  amount  of  blackboard  surface,  and  the  number  of  good  maps, 
charts  and  dictionaries,  have  also  been  considerably  increased.  There 
is  also  apparent  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  school  trustees 
to  retain  teachers  in  their  employ  for  several  terms,  thus  removing  one 
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of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  our  schools.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  teachers  are  working  diligently  and  faithfully  in 
the  interests  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  district  is  progressive. 

Examinations. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  correspondence  with 
the  teachers  in  this  district,  excepting  those  holding  examinations 
under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  uniform  written  examina¬ 
tion  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  physiology  and  spelling  was 
held  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  March  last,  in  the  schools  under  my 
supervision.  A  programme,  and  specific  regulations  and  directions 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  examination,  accompanied  each  set  of 
questions  sent.  The  result  of  the  examination,  compared  with  the 
one  of  a  similar  character  held  during  March  of  the  preceding  year, 
was  very  satisfactory,  showing  more  thorough  preparation,  and  a 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the  subjects.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pupils  attained  the  standing  required,  and  received  pupils’ 
certificates.  The  effect  of  these  examinations  is  marked.  The  leading 
teachers  of  this  district  indorse  them  heartily.  They  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  more  regular  attendance,  and  more  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  are  productive  of  good  results. 

Since  December  1,  1886,  I  have  licensed  163  teachers,  granting  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  first  grade  to  ten,  the  second  grade  to  fifty-three, 
the  third  grade  to  ninety-five,  and  have  indorsed  Regents’  testimonials 
for  five  graduates  of  teachers’  classes. 

Four  public  examinations  of  applicants  for  certificates  were  held. 
The  examination  held  during  the  spring  was  written  and  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  sufficiently  rigid  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  The  three  which  have  been  held  during 
the  fall  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  regulations  for  the  uniform 
State  examination,  using  the  questions  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  questions  furnished  by  the  Department  have 
been  plain  and  practical,  and  the  results  satisfactory. 

The  Institute. 

The  thirty-second  institute  in  this  county  was  held  in  Middletown 
during  the  week  beginning  April  4,  1887.  The  conductors  were  Dr. 
John  H.  French  and  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  both  of  whom  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  teachers.  Both  are  able  instructors,  and  made 
the  exercises  interesting,  profitable  and  practical.  Three  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  teachers  of  this  county  gave  an  exercise  each,  and  in  doing  so 
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contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  success  of  the  institute.  Numer¬ 
ous  questions  were  asked  and  free  and  full  discussion  encouraged. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  regular.  The  average  attendance  was 
larger  than  in  any  former  year.  Teachers  pronounced  the  institute  a 
success,  and  regard  the  five  days’  attendance  as  time  well  and 
profitably  spent. 

Teachers’  Association. 

This  county  has  a  thrifty  teachers’  association  which  meets  twice 
each  year.  At  these  meetings,  papers  are  read,  topics  discussed  and 
class  work  done  calculated  to  inspire  the  teacher  with  more  love  for 
his  vocation  and  incite  him  to  greater  zeal  and  more  earnest  efforts. 
Our  teachers’  association  is  doing  a  good  work. 

A  Free  Teachers’  Library. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  this  district,  who  are  not  regular  readers 
of  educational  journals  and  standard  works  on  pedagogics,  is  still  too 
large.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  when  we  consider  that  this 
number  is  largely  composed  of  those  who  most  need  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  reading  educational  works.  If  the  so-called  library 
money,  appropriated  to  the  several  districts  of  each  town,  could  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  such  books  as  teachers  should  read,  in  a 
few  years  there  would  be,  at  some  central  place  in  each  town,  a  free 
teachers’  library  that  would  be  invaluable  to  the  ambitious  teacher  of 
limited  means. 

A  Suggestion. 

The  belief  that  our  school  year  should  end  at  an  earlier  date,  is 
strengthened  by  another  year’s  experience.  During  the  two  days 
following  the  night  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  this  year  occurred 
on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  my  time  was  fully  occupied  in  answering 
questions,  telephone  calls,  and  telegrams.  At  one  time  there  were 
representatives  from  five  different  districts  calling  upon  me  seeking 
information  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  schools. 
The  letters  containing  inquiries  respecting  school  laws,  and  from 
trustees  seeking  teachers,  which  reached  me  during  the  four  days 
following  the  annual  meeting,  exceeded  fifty  in  number.  Newly- 
elected  trustees  were  desirous  to  have  their  schools  open  upon  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  annual  meeting,  and,  in  their 
haste,  too  often  engaged  the  first  person  found,  who  was  willing  to 
undertake  to  teach  the  school.  For  want  of  time  many  needed 
repairs  were  deferred.  By  having  the  school  year  to  end  not  later 
than  July  tenth,  and  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
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in  July,  ample  time  would  be  given  for  the  incoming  trustees  to 
engage  teachers,  and  make  all  needed  repairs  before  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  which  is  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
fall  term. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


OELEA^^S  COUNTY. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

The  condition  and  needs  of  education  in  Orleans  county  merit 
more  consideration  on  the  part  of  each  citizen  than  they  generally 
receive. 

There  are  employed  175  duly  hcensed  teachers  in  the  143  school 
districts,  at  an  expense  of  ($46,739.93)  forty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  ninety-three  hundredths  dollars  for  the 
school  year. 

The  school  census  and  trustees’  reports  show  that  there  are  (244)  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  less  scholars  of  school  age,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  (186)  less  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools  than  last 
year;  that  the  whole  number  of  weeks,  during  which  school  was  kept, 
is  increased  by  thirty-one  (31),  and  the  average  daily  attendance  by 
fifty-nine  and  five  hundred  and  fifty- three  one-thousandths  (59.553.) 

I  have  granted  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  licenses  during  the 
year:  forty  (40)  of  the  first  grade;  seventy  (70)  of  the  second,  and 
sixty-five  (65)  of  the  third;  and  made  344  ofiicial  visits. 

The  teachers  are  generally  trying  to  do  their  duty  in  their  several 
fields  of  labor,  as  well  as  implements  placed  at  their  disposal  will 
allow.  Many  teachers  are  holding  regular  examinations  upon  the 
class-work  done  in  the  schools,  and  all  are  requested  to  do  so. 

Eidgeway  school' district.  No.  15,  Knowlesville,  has  just  completed 
a  two-story  brick  building,  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Euttan-Smead 
system.  This  is  the  finest  building  of  its  size  in  M^estern  New  York, 
and  is  a  fit  memorial  of  the  interest  of  the  patrons  in  school  matters. 
May  this  same  spirit  pervade  all  parts  of  Orleans  county.  Two 
teachers  were  all  that  were  needed  in  their  old  quarters,  while  the  new 
house  has  three  teachers,  with  forty  pupils  for  each.  There  is  yet 
large  need  in  our  midst.  Many  school-houses  are  poor,  and  more 
have  no  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  Many  of  our  districts  have 
no  dictionary,  more  have  no  globe,  still  more  have  no  primary  reading 
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chart.  Nearly  all  have  maps,  but  the  blackboards  are  scanty  and 
poor,  and  too  many  employ  inexperienced  teachers  for  only  one  short 
term. 

The  tendency  is  toward 

Longer  Periods  of  Employment, 

and  to  this  fact  I  attribute  our  increase  in  average  attendance, 
although  the  number  of  scholars  attending  was  186  less  than  the 
previous  year.  A  change  of  teacher  is  very  undesirable,  except  for 
just  cause  —  incompetency  or  unworthiness.  More  teachers  are  being 
continued  in  the  same  school,  and  fewer  having  no  experience  are 
employed.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  county  is  getting  all  the 
benefit  it  should  for  the  money  expended. 

The  work  should  be  graded  for  study,  and  promotions  encouraged 
from  the  rural  into  the  union  school. 

The  Uniform  ExAmNATioN 

work  is  well  started  here,  and  after  January  1,  1888,  I  shall  renew  no 
bcenses  except  upon  this  system.  The  good  effects  of  this  plan  are 
already  appearing  in  better  preparation  for  the  work. 

The  work  of  the 

Teachers’  Institute 

for  last  year  stimulated  our  teachers  to  individual  improvement  by  the 
interest  awakened  in  professional  reading,  and  the  class-work  by  some 
of  our  teachers  was  the  beginning  of  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  some  of  our  best  schools. 

The  normal  class-work  done  at  the  Albion  High  School  furnishes  a 
number  of  districts  with  teachers  who  rapidly  take  high  rank  as 
careful,  methodical  school  workers. 

The  Union  Schools 

are  requiring  of  students  more  each  year,  and  the  increased  attendance 
ujion  the  same  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  inhabitants.  Albion  and  Medina  continue  the  same  princqials  as 
for  the  past  year.  Holley  has  been  obliged  to  change  on  account  of 
the  failing  health  of  Professor  H.  J.  Pease.  Henry  Pease,  a  graduate 
of  the  Brockport  State  Normal  School,  succeeds  him,  and  well  supple¬ 
ments  his  work.  The  union  school  at  Waterport,  established  at  the 
beginning  of  this  school-year,  has  been  under  the  care  of  Professor 
John  Filer,  and  has  become  accustomed  to  as  thorough  and  correct 
work  as  is  found  in  any  larger  institution. 

The  school  interests  could  be  materially  benefited  by  placing  the 
annual  school  meeting  either  the  latter  2'»art  of  June  or  the  early  part  of 
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July.  Now  trustees  must  lose  some  time  in  waiting  to  have  repairing 
done,  when  schools  should  be  in  session,  and  must  hasten  the  hiring 
as  time  is  so  short. 

Kendall,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Da^td  D.  Metcalf,  School  Commissioner. 

Introduction. 

In  comparisons  with  facts  and  figures,  I  shall  endeavor  to  follow  as 
near  as  may  be  the  form  of  previous  reports,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  you  desire  with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  feeling 
that  from  the  mass  of  disconnected  facts,  the  figures  and  the  minute 
details  of  individual  work  thrown  upon  you  in  these  reports,  or  many 
of  them  at  least,  to  select  facts  and  points  of  interest  which  may  show 
actuol  progress  in  the  school  work  of  the  State,  must  be  an  immense 
labor  and  difficult  task  on  your  part. 


Territory  of  the  District. 

The  towns  of  which  this  district  is  composed,  with  their  districts, 
school-houses  and  teachers,  are  as  follows  : 


Granby  .  .  . 
Hannibal . . 
New  Haven 
Oswego . . . . 

Scriba . 

Volney.  .  .  . 

Total  . 


School- 


Districts. 

houses. 

Teachers. 

20 

•  21 

27 

15 

15 

18 

12 

12 

13 

15 

15 

16 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

34 

97 

99 

126 

Districts  and  school-houses  remaining  the  same  as  last  year,  but  one 
room,  and  teacher  added  to  school  of  district  No.  15  in  the  village  of 
Oswego  Falls,  Granby. 


I 
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Number  of  Pupils  and  Average  Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  of  school  age,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  several  towns,  excluding  fractional  attendance,  is  as  follows : 

Pupils.  Attendance. 


Granbv . 1,632  595 

Hannibal .  761  325 

New  Haven . •.  500  222  ^ 

Oswego .  909  329  j 

Scriba .  757  340  .  ] 

Yolney .  1,815  814  ; 


Total .  6,374  2,628 


The  attendance  is  only  the  resident  attendance,  the  total  being  \ 
2,784,  and  the  non-resident  attendance  being  about  equally  divided  i 
among  the  towns. 

For  the  year  1885,  the  pupils  and  attendance  were  as  follows:  , 


Pupils. 

Attendance. 

Granby  . 

.  1,509 

543 

Hannibal . 

.  811 

.363  ' 

New  Haven . 

.  490 

214 

Oswego . . 

707 

304 

Scriba . 

.  805 

316 

Volney  . 

.  1,744 

732 

• 

Total . 

.  6,156 

2,475, 

For  1886,  as  follows: 

■- 

Pupils. 

Attendance. 

Granby  . 

.  1,551 

585 

Hannibal . 

.  812 

385 

New  Haven  . 

.  485 

299 

Oswego  . 

.  883 

325  ■; 

Scriba . 

.  789 

370  -J 

Volney . 

.  1,712 

735  ^ 

Total . 

.  6,232 

2,632  i 

The  number  of  children  in  the  schools  in  1885,  was  4,839;  in  1886, 
4,804;  in  1887,  4,800.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  while  our  school  popu-  J 
lation  has  been  increasing  each  year,  the  number  of  children  actually  jg 
in  the  schools  has  been  decreasing  each  year,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  agricultural  districts  children  of  school  age  seem  to  be  less  each  i 
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year  as  they  are  reported  by  the  trustees,  and  with  us  it  is  so,  except 
where  some  manufacturing  interest  brings  immigration  from  abroad; 
and  this  is  shown  b}^  the  towns  of  Oswego,  Volney  and  Granby,  whose 
large  manufacturing  interests  bring  a  large  number  of  skilled  work¬ 
men  from  England  and  other  parts  of  the  old  world,  with  their  large 
families,  and  add  to  our  children  reported  of  school  age,  but  do  not 
correspondingly  add  to  our  pupils  in  school;  and  it  is  to  these  we 
must  credit  the  increase  of  our  children  reported  of  school  age.  It  is 
a  subject  of  much  regret  that  these  children  cannot  be  brought  within 
our  schools;  and  our  laws  on  the  subject,  although  doing  some  good 
work,  have  failed  to  meet  this  great  evil,  as  a  remedy.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  one  of  the  gi’eatest  and  most  important  offices  of  the 
common  schools  is  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  State  for  proper 
citizenship;  and  the  State  is  supporting  and  fostering  them  to  this 
end,  and  looking  to  them  for  this  result;  and  still  such  a  large  number 
are  outside  the  schools,  and  coming  into  this  citizenship  Avithout  any 
of  the  preparation  and  training  which  the  schools  are  designed  and 
competent  to  give.  Could  some  way  be  devised  by  yourself  or  any 
other  person,  so  that  the  school  could  reach  this  class  in  our  villages 
and  cities,  he  would  be  voted  a  benefactor  of  his  country  second  to 
none.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  that  soon  no  public  money  is  to  be 
given  on  children  who  never  see  the  inside  of  the  school-house. 

Last  year,  although  our  children  of  school  a^e,  and  those  in  the 
schools,  had  actually  fallen  off,  we  increased  our  average  attendance 
157,  and  should  have  still  increased  it  this  year,  but  for  the  foolish  policy 
which  obtained  in  six  school  districts  this  year  in  having  two  terms 
instead  of  three,  as  was  almost  unanimouslv  done  last  vear,  and  thus 
were  compelled  to  run  their  school  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  in  each  case  the  district  lost  quite  largely  on  average 
attendance.  I  think  in  most  of  these  cases  the  people  have  seen  the 
bad  result,  and  chosen  men  who  are  in  favor  of  the  three-term  plan 
for  trustees. 


Moneys  Received. 

We  received  in  the  towns  of  this  district,  in  the  last  apportionment, 
from  the  State  public  money  as  follows: 

Granby .  $3,781  43 

Hannibal .  2,485  18 

New  Haven .  1,612  24 

Oswego .  2,252  46 

Scriba .  2,375  57 

Volney .  4,599  60 

.  $17,106  48 


Total 


57 
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In  1886  we  received  as  follows: 


Granby  .  .  . 
Hannibal  .  . 
New  Haven 
Oswego .... 

Scriba . 

Tolney  .... 


$3,207  77 
2,087  29 
1,380  44 
1,892  67 
2,011  67 
4,065  11 


Total 


$14,644  95 


In  the  apportionment  of  1885  we  received  as  follows: 


Granby  .  .  . 
Hannibal  .  . 
New  Haven 
Oswego.  .  .  . 

Scriba . 

Volney  .... 

Total .  . 


$3,081  83 
2,006  53 
1,276  20 
1,884  97 
1,952  26 
3,928  20 

$14,129  99 


This  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  the  public  moneys  in  this 
district  within  the  last  three  years  of  $2,976.49. 

Moneys  Expended. 


For  teachers’ 

wages.  Total. 

Granby .  $5,622  60  $7,610  54 

Hannibal .  3,851  43  4,701  75 

New  Haven .  2,295  95  2,786  13 

Oswego .  3,288  12  4,380  45 

Scriba . 3,053  81  3,899  94 

Yolney .  10,134  30  15,889  82 


Total .  $28,246  21  $39,268  63 


Comparisons. 

We  find  by  this  comparison  that  only  sixty  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  for  teachers’  wages  is  paid  by  the  State,  and  only  forty  2:)er  cent 
of  the  whole  expense  for  schools  is  so  paid,  leaving  almost  half  the 
amount  of  teachers’  wages  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  expense  for 
schools  to  be  borne  by  the  locality  where  the  school  exists.  Another 
year’s  experience  only  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindering  causes  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  that  we  meet. 
The  school  tax,  small  as  it  usually  is,  comes  as  a  separate  thing,  and  is 
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largely  borne  by  those  who  have  no  pupils  in  school,  and  so  no  direct 
interest  therein,  and  therefore,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  this  class 
of  persons  are  working  every  scheme  to  reduce  this  school  tax  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount  by  reducing  the  expense  of  the  school  to  the 
lowest  2:)ossible  amount.  This,  of  course,  has  but  one  effect,  and  that 
to  reduce  the  time  of  school  to  the  shortest  period  allowed  by  law, 
and  to  employ  the  cheapest  teachers  that  can  by  any  means  be  crowded 
into  the  schools,  and  of  course  the  poorest  talent.  So  long,  in  my 
judgment,  as  this  matter  remains  thus,  we  may  preach  beautiful 
theories  for  school  advancement,  provide  the  most  aj^proved  methods 
for  the  teaching  therein,  but  we  must  be  content  to  see  little  or  no 
system  in  our  schools,  with  very  slow  progress  and  often  the  progress 
in  the  down-hill  road.  I  think  I  know  whereof  I  thus  speak.  I  know 
I  have  worked  as  hard  as  any  one,  with  my  limited  ability,  to  secure 
system,  uniformity  and  good  methods  in  our  schools,  and  to  show  the 
people  that  their  interests  lay  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  progress 
of  such  schools.  That  I  have  succeeded  to  quite  an  extent  is  true,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  after  all  the  hard  w'ork  that  I,  aided  by  the  teacher 
and  the  people  of  the  district,  who  took  an  interest  in  making  the 
school  wffiat  it  should  be,  have  done,  and  after  seeing  it,  under  this 
influence,  make  a  grand  start  and  do  good  work  for  several  terms,  I 
have  seen,  by  the  influence  of  a  single  election  in  districts,  such  schools 
carried  back  in  one  year  to  the  place  from  whence  Tve  started  them. 

This  is  no  over-drawn  picture,  nor  is  it  confined  to  this  district.  It 
is  the  common  experience  of  every  one  who  is  trying  to  work  up  a  good 
school  sentiment,  or  place  his  schools  on  a  higher  plane.  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  counties  lying  around  us,  and  some  from 
which  come  glowing  accounts  of  progress  made  and  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  people  manifested,  but  the  schools  show  the  cloven  foot 

of  the  same  evil  that  affects  us  in  this  localitv.  I  do  not  mention  this 

»/ 

subject  to  croak  or  for  discouragement  in  any  way,  but  because  I 
believe  there  is,  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  a  remedy  within,  the  reach 
of  the  united  effort  of  all  school  men. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  State  to  pay  the  entire  teachers’ 
wages,  and  take  full  charge  of  the  schools,  by  deciding  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  apjDointing  supervising  officers,  and  enforcing 
regulation  and  system,  by  either  putting  the  schools  of  a  town  under 
control  of  a  board,  to  have  charge  and  carry  out  the  j^lans  and 
instructions  of  the  Department  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
officer;  or,  if  left  as  now,  compel  by  law  the  meeting  of  trustees 

under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  or  other  officer,  and  the^ 

1 

adoption  of  a  uniform  plan  for  conducting  the  schools,  and  then,  on 
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an  estimate  by  some  officers,  have  money  raised  by  the  town  and 
collected  as  other  taxes  are,  and  paid  out  by  the  collector,  or  a  treas¬ 
urer,  to  all  districts  in  the  town,  and  thus,  by  paying  with  other  taxes, 
it  would  not  be  felt  as  now.  This,  I  believe,  would  not  only  render 
the  schools  more  efficient,  but  they  could  be  supported  at  much  less 
cost  than  by  the  present  system. 

Increase  of  School  Money. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  apportioning  the  public  money,  the 
•increase  by  appropriation  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  has  been  a 
great  aid  to  us  and  has  done  more  for  the  schools,  when  it  becomes 
fully  understood,  than  the  work  of  many  school  officers  could  do 
without  it,  and  still,  as  I  have  stated  above,  it  needs  to  be  so  far 
increased  that  the  wages  of  our  teachers  in  the  State  are  fully  paid  by 
the  State. 

Text-Books. 

While  our  schools  are  under  the  present  management,  so  that  each 
trustee  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  as  many  different 
publisher’s  agents,  by  misrepresentation,  mistake,  or  less  honorable 
means,  we  can  have  no  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  different 
grades  of  our  schools,  at  least  which  will  be  permanent.  I  believe  I 
am  almost  ready  to  advocate  the  plan  of  the  State  preparing  a  set  of 
books,  to  be  furnished  to  pupils  at  cost,  and  used  five  years  or  more, 
and  then  changed  for  others  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Uniformity  of  Methods. 

I  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  our  effort  to  secure  uniform 
methods  (in  the  main)  in  the  work  of  our  teachers.  Our  town  associ¬ 
ations  of  teachers  have  accomplished  more  than  I  ever  expected  of 
them,  so  that  our  work  in  them  is  now  mostly  confined  to  commencing 
teachers,  those  of  experience  teaching  substantially  alike.  All  educa¬ 
tors  who  have  visited  us,  and  the  entire  press  of  the  county,  have 
commended  the  work  of  these  meetings. 

A 

Visits. 

I  have  made  184  official  visits  during  this  year,  and  have  found  the 
schools  in  as  satisfactory  a  state,  and  as  well  taught  as  any^  one  could 
hope  with  so  frequent  change  in  teachers,  and  with  so  many  teachers 
each  term,  who  have  had  no  experience  in,  and  no  professional  training 
for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Could  you  by  any  means 
inaugurate  a  plan  to  enforce  the  hiring  of  teachers  by  the  year, 
instead  of  the  term,  though  in  some  instances  there  might  be  harm  to 
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the  schools,  I  fully  believe  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  work  great 
good,  as  it  would  compel  trustees  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  a  thing  sadly  needed,  and  also  force  the  securing  of 
teachers  of  more  age  and  experience,  and  unless  by  some  means 
we  can  have  teachers  better  trained  and  of  more  experience,  and  more 
mature  judgments,  as  well  as  more  money  and  system  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  schools,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  great  reform  or 
improvement  from  what  they  now  are. 

Moral  Training  of  Pupils. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  work  of  our 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  our  pupils.  My  first  effort 
on  coming  to  this  position  was  to  have  it  fully  appreciated  by  all 
teachers,  trustees  and  patrons,  so  far  as  I  could  reach  them  through 
personal  intercourse,  teachers’  associations,  trustee  meetings,  and  the 
press;  that  the  first  great  duty  of  the  teacher  and  the  schools  is,  so 
far  as  they  can,  to  so  form  the  character  of  the  pupils  that  they  shall 
be  good  members  of  society,  good  citizens  of  the  State.  This  effort  was 
nobly  and  faithfully  seconded  by  almost  every  teacher,  and  I  have 
had  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  adopted,  that  the  character 
and  conduct  of  every  teacher  should  be  such  that  j^atrons  can  point 
their  children  to  the  teacher,  as  a  model  to  follow. 

Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  205  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  this  year: 
54  males  and  151  females.  Of  these,  184  w^ere  licensed  by  school 
commissioners;  15  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  only  six  by 
Normal  schools,  and  this  wuth  a  Normal  school  right  in  our  midst,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  when  I  lock  at  this  state  of  things,  I 
wish,  so  long  as  I  speak  on  the  subject,  to  report  just  what  I  said  last 
year  on  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work. 

I  believe  that  our  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
how  to  teach  are  inadequate  to  meet  our  necessities.  As  stated,  our 
Normal  schools  absorb  our  best  talent,  educate  a«nd  send  it  away  to 
cities  and  foreign  States,  where  fair  compensation  can  be  obtained; 
leaving  few  indeed  of  those  w'ho  have  had  this  training,  teaching  in 
our  rural  schools.  Again,  few  of  our  teachers  in  proj^ortion  can  give 
the  time  and  means  necessary  for  obtaining  a  normal  course.  Thus 
we  are  left  wdth  the  institute  and  what  local  means  w^e  can  improvise 
for  the  training  of  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers. 

Our  institute  work,  though  good,  has  at  the  best  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  our  best  conductors,  commissioners  and  teachers,  and  our 
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local  training  does  not  reach  the  teachers  before  commencing  the 
work,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  training-school,  with  a 
session  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks,  in  each  year,  for  each  county, 
and  making  it  necessary  for  every  teacher  before  entering  the  work  to 
possess  a  certificate  that  they  have  passed  successfully  a  term  of  train¬ 
ing  in  such  school,  will  meet  this  great  need. 

I  have  granted  139  licenses  to  teachers  this  year,  and  I  think  every 
one  taught  some  portion  of  the  year  in  this  or  some  other  county  of 
the  State.  More  teachers  have  been  employed  by  the  year,  or  for 
more  than  a  single  term,  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  and 
good  has  resulted  from  this  change  in  the  direction  I  mentioned 
above,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  inquiry  for  teachers  that 
it  will  answer  to  employ  by  the  year  ”  than  I  have  ever  before 
found. 

Uniform  Examinations  of  Teachers. 

I  have  used  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  Department  for  monthly 
examinations  in  my  work  this  fall,  and  find  the  teachers  well  satisfied 
with  them,  as  they  are  less*  difficult  than  questions  we  have  used. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  these  will  secure  a  uniformity  in 
the  qualification  of  teachers;  for  a  commissioner  who  lacks  integrity 
and  firmness  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  resist  the  small  press¬ 
ure  brought  to  bear  on  him,  will  find  a  way  to  dodge  in  these  exami¬ 
nations.  There  is  no  way  to  secure  qualified  teachers  except  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  so  before  they  begin,  by  their  passing  through  a 
course  of  training  which  is  a  guaranty  of  fitness,  and  I  believe  this  is 
only  practical  with  a  local  training  school  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

Difficulties  in  Districts. 

There  have  been  no  difficulties  in  the  districts  for  the  last  three 
years  to  cause  an  appeal  to  the  Department,  or  even,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  to  trouble  the  Department  with  correspondence,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  I  have  always  felt  that  looking  after  these  matters  was  among 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  school  officer,  and  have  frequently 
found,  where  I  had  gone  to  visit  the  school,  that  I  could  employ  the 
day  to  better  advantage  among  the  people  of  the  district  in  adjusting 
or  harmonizing  difficulty  or  trouble  that  was  affecting  the  school  than 
in  the  school-house,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  ^^rompt  in  meeting 
these  duties  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlement  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  have  at  least  succeeded  fairly,  for  in  the 
nine  years  that  I  have  held  this  office  only  one  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  Department,  and  that  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  building 
of  a  school-house,  and  in  that  we  were  sustained  and  the  house  built. 
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I  do  this  because  I  feel  that  we  can  have  no  better  school  in  a  com¬ 
munity  than  the  public  sentiment  will  sustain,  and  he  does  most  for 
schools  who  can  best  mold  that  sentiment  to  require  such  schools  as 
the  needs  of  pupils  require. 

Registers. 

I  think  the  arrangement  of  the  register  to  denote  the  advancement 
of  pupils  is  productive  of  good,  and  may  do  much  more  with  a  better 
understanding  and  more  faithful  carrying  out  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 

Course  of  Study. 

As  I  stated  last  year,  we  have  a  fine  course  of  study  for  our  schools, 
and  have  done  quite  a  little  this  year  in  working  to  it.  We  are  going 
as  fast  as  public  sentiment  will  warrant,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
entirely  practical  and  the  thing  needed  to  place  our  schools  on  the 
right  road  to  progress. 

Public  Sentiment. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  progress  of  public  sentiment 
luring  the  year.  There  has  been  more  said  and  written  in  regard  to 
our  schools  than  in  any  two  years  previous,  and  more  in  the  three 
years  last  past  than  in  ten  previous.  The  fact  that  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  needed  to  make  the  schools  what  they 
should  be  is  being  felt  by  both  people  and  teacher.  To  more  fully 
secui'e  this  feeling  for  our  benefit,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  a 
newspaper  for  a  certain  space  each  week,  to  be  filled  by  teachers  or 
people  with  matter  pertaining  to  schools  and  school  work,  and  thus  we 
expect  to  extend  to  several  papers. 

District  Boundaries. 

I  have  made  but  few  changes  in  district  boundaries  this  year,  and 
have  found  little  desire  for  change  on  the  part  of  the  people;  neither 
have  I  been  annoyed  by  petitions  to  divide  districts,  having  always 
discouraged  the  making  of  weak  ones,  but  encouraged  consolidation 
to  build  up  strong  ones.  What  we  need  through  the  State  is  a  better 
description  and  bounding  of  districts,  and  this  needs  some  legislation, 
as  there  is  no  pro\fision  for  buying  books,  or  officer’s  who 

would  have  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

On  IMay  thirtieth  we  held  in  the  Stephens  Opera  House,  at  Fulton, 
one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county,  or  any 
,  other,  as  I  believe.  The  institute  was  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  IT.  Albro, 
assisted  by  INRss  S.  J.  Walters,  principal  of  the  practice  department  of 
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the  Oswego  Nornal  School,  and  Miss  M.  K.  Smith,  grammar  teacher 
from  the  same  school,  with  Prof.  B.  G.  Clapp  from  the  Union  School 
and  Academy  of  Fulton.  From  opening  to  close  this  institute  was  a 
model  of  hard  work  and  interest  on  the  part  of  conductors  and 
teachers,  and  a  center  of  interest  on  the  j3art  of  the  people  of  the 
Tillage,  many  of  whom  left  their  business  or  professional  work  to 
attend  our  daily  exercises,  and  literally  filled  the  large  hall  at  the 
evening  lectures,  and  often  to  overflowing.  I  have  found  since  many 
evidences  of  the  good  work  done  there. 

Dr.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Normal,  was  with  us  two  days,  and  gave 
us  some  very  valuable  work  and  a  good  lecture.  The  other  lectures 
by  Dr.  Mary  Y.  Lee,  of  Oswego  Normal,  Eev.  W.  D.  Chase,  of  Fulton, 
and  Prof.  Albro,  were  of  a  high  order,  and  were  listened  to  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  immense  audiences. 

We  were  favored  on  Monday  night  with  a  visit  and  address  from 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Our 
teachers  were  much  pleased  with  the  visit,  and  our  teachers  and 
people  were  not  only  pleased  with,  but  largely  benefited  by  the 
address.  The  feelings  of  the  teachers  and  people  were  perhaps  better 
expressed  than  by  me  in  articles  in  the  Oswego  Times,  Oswego  Falls 
Observer,  and  Fulton  Patriot  the  latter  of  which  gave  the  address 
nearly  in  full. 

UxioN  School  and  Acadehy. 

Last  year  I  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Fulton  Union  School  and 
Academy,  in  charge  of  Professor  B.  G.  Clapp,  as  principal,  with  four¬ 
teen  assistant  teachers,  and  the  work  they  were  doing,  saying  that  the 
work  was  as  good  as  any  in  the  State  of  this  grade  of  school.  I  can 
say  this  year  that  the  high  character  of  the  school  has  been  fully  sus¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  school  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  people,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  village,  and  is  receiving  so  much  patronage  from 
foreign  scholars  that  all  the  room  possible  has  been  used  and  some 
applications  were  denied.  There  has  been  a  teachers’  class  at  each 
term,  which  has  received  thorough  training  and  sound  instruction,  as 
I  have  seen  from  attending  their  final  examinations,  and  the  fact  known 
that  a  person  has  now  graduated  from  the  school  and  passed  in  the 
teachers’  class  examination  is  evidence  in  all  this  vicinity  of  their  fitness 
to  teach. 

NoRiL\L  School. 

It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  jDraise  the  Oswego  Normal  School.  I 
often  visit  it,  and  never  without  profit.  I  believe  its  superior  does  not 
exist,  and  its  equals  are  few.  That  we  do  not  get  more  of  its  graduates 
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is  not  the  fault  of  the  school;  the  difficulty  is  they  qualify  them  so  well 
that  others  will  pay  for  them  more  than  w^e  can,  and  so  we  lose  them. 
"We,  however,  get  some  good  teachers  from  those  attending  the  school. 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  am  continually  under  obligation  to  its 
noble  principal,  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  his  able  faculty,  for  valuable  aid, 
.suggestions,  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  the  work. 

Can  AYe  Inteeest  Trustees  in  the  Work  ? 

In  closing  this  report,  which  has  been  written  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  from  trouble  with  my  eyes  of  a  serious 
nature,  so  much  so  that  some  things  I  intended  to.  call  attention  to 
have  escaped  me,  I  Avish  to  insert  the  closing  lines  of  last  year’s 
report,  feeling  this  year  more  than  then  its  very  grave  importance : 

“  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  special  attention  to  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  pertaining  to  our  school  interests  and  management. 
The  State  may  bestow  as  much  money  on  our  schools  as  the  most  liberal 
would  ask,  and  the  commissioner  may  be  ever  so  active  and  competent,  yet 
still  without  intelligent,  consistent  action  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
trustees,  very  little  in  comparison  to  the  outlay  Avill  be  accomplished. 
There  is  but  one  way,  as  our  school  system  is,  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
which  AA’e  now  experience  from  this  cause  in  our  school  work,  and  that  lies 
in  meetings  of  trustees  Avhere  all  attend,  at  which  plans  for  school  manage¬ 
ment  and  improvement  are  considered  and  a  definite  policy  agreed  on  Avhich 
will  be  felt  to  be  binding  on  alL  This  I  know  by  experience  will  work  grand 
results.  Could  you  procure  the  passage  of  a  laAV  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
commissioner  to  hold  and  the  trustees  to  attend  such  meetings  by  towns, 
and  giving  the  trustees  for  such  attendance  pay  sufficient  to  meet  ordinary 
expenses,  you  would  be  doing  as  great  a  good  to  the  schools  as  by  any  one 
thing  you  Avill  be  able  to  bring  about. 

I  feel  much  more  confident  than  last  year  that  we  are  making  progress, 
for  the  results  are  so  abundant  and  manifest  to  all  engaged  in  the  work. 

I  feel  it  just  to  say  that  every  effort  of  mine  for  improvement  has  been 
cheerfully  seconded  by  almost  eA’ ery  teacher,  and  that  to  their  good  work 
and  confidence  very  much  of  the  good  result  is  due.” 

North  Hannibae,  N.  Y. 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY — ^  Second  District. 

James  S.  Ludington,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observation. 

As  I  have  heretofore  reported,  this  district  is  composed  of  seven 
towns,  viz. :  Amboy,  Constantia,  Hastings,  Palermo,  Parish,  Schroeppel, 
and  West  Monroe,  in  which  there  are  eighty-six  school  districts, 
employing  106  teachers,  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more. 

A  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  past  year  in  District  No.  1, 
Hastings,  and  quite  a  number  have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
school  buildings  throughout  the  district  are  now  in  a  very  fair  con¬ 
dition,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  where  the  buildings  are  almost 
worthless. 

The  union  free  schools  and  academies  in  this  district,  viz.,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Central  Square  and  Parish,  are  doing  good  work.  Teachers* 
classes  were  instructed  in  each  during  the  fall  term,  with  the  best  of 
results,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  a  means  of  furnishing  better  teachers. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  nearly  all  trustees  are  improving  the 
opportunity,  under  the  law,  in  providing  their  schools  with  maps, 
globes,  charts,  etc. 

The  Institute 

held  in  this  district,  at  Parish,  was  a  decided  success.  With  but  two 
exceptions  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  were  present.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  work  done  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes.  For  thor¬ 
oughness  and  practicability  I  believe  his  work  could  not  have  been 

# 

bettered.  Our  local  teachers  took  hold  of  the  work  like  veterans  in 
the  service,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  without  an  exception  their 
work  was  well  done,  the  following  named  teachers  assisted  Prof. 
Barnes,  viz. :  Miss  Kittie  Stookover  and  Prof.  O.  W.  Bugbee,  of  Parish 
Union  Free  School  and  Academy;  Prof.  Bobb,  of  Phoenix  Academy,  and 
Prof.  Bell,  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Free  School. 

I  believe  the  institute,  conducted  as  it  is  now,  by  commissioner  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  be  much  better  for  the  teacher  than  the  old  system  of 
county  institutes. 

Various  Matters. 

During  the  year  119  official  visits  were  made,  and  as  a  rule  I  found 
the  schools  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  very  frequent  change  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  country  schools,  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
their  success.  In  a  large  majority  of  country  schools  the  teacher  is 
changed  every  term.  This  should  be  remedied  in  some  manner,  and 
the  question  is,  how? 
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District  libraries  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
a  country  school  in  this  commissioner  district  that  has  a  library  worth 
five  dollars.  From  this  statement  you  will  see  that  reports  of  trustees 
on  the  subject  of  libraries  are  entirely  worthless. 

A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  take  some  educa¬ 
tional  journal. 

All  or  nearly  all  trustees  have  complied  with  the,  law  passed  last 
June  in  relation  to  providing  schools  with  water-closets. 

Parish,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 

Jay  B.  Cole,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

This  district  includes  eight  towns  and  contains  114  school  districts, 
110  of  which  have  their  school-houses  in  this  county;  133  teachers 
are  employed,  and  with  a  few  unfortunate  exceptions,  I  believe  them 
to  be  doing  good  work  and  the  schools  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  Good  work,  because  of  the  superior  advantages  the  teachers  of 
to-day  have  over  those  of  the  past.  Under  the  present  system  of 
examination,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  an  applicant  before  me  for 
examination  for  a  license  who  has  not  had  some  special  training  for 
teaching,  either  in  a  teachers’  class,  or  at  the  Normal. 

People  have  become  awakened  to  one  fact,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  what  to  teach,  but  very  important  to  know  how  to  teach. 

Visits. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  235  official  visits,  and  comparing 
the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  past  j'ear  with  that  of  the  year  before, 
I  can  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  interest  manifested  both  bv 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Educational  Journals. 

Out  of  the  133  school-rooms,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  less  than 
100  in  w’hich  I  have  found  a  news  table,  upon  wffiich  wdll  be  found 
from  tw’o  to  five  different  educational  papers ;  some  weekly,  some  semi¬ 
monthly,  and  some  monthly,  and  all  paid  by  penny  contributions  from 
the  pupils,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  amusing  and 
interesting  to  see  how  anxious  the  jiupils  are  to  peruse  those  journals 
during  the  hour  of  intermission,  and  even  after  they  have  completed 
the  tasks  assigned  them  to  perform  during  the  regular  school  hours. 
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School  Buildings. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  in  the  district  are ' 
in  very  good  condition.  Several  commodious  buildings  have  been 
erected  since  my  last  report  and  others  have  been  repaired,  and  new 
and  easy  sittings  now  take  the  place  of  the  old  desks. 

School  Apparatus. 

Following  the  subject  of  school  buildings,  I  wish  to  mention  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  practical  and  efficient  work  in  the 
school-room:  It  is  the  lack  of  school  apparatus.  When  I  became 
commissioner  six  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  there  were  fifty  school 
districts  in  this  commissioner  district  that  owned  a  good  unabridged 
dictionary  or  had  a  blackboard  that  would  exceed  six  feet  in  length, 
and  very  many  of  those  were  in  such  a  condition  that  the  board  had 
to  be  dampened  before  a  legible  mark  could  be  made  upon  it,  and 
while  very  much  of  this  has  been  remedied,  yet  there  is  still  a  great 
deficiency  in  this  direction.  Every  school-house  should  have  a  map 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  United  States,  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  a  globe,  and  plenty  of  blackboard. 

From  a  special  effort,  on  my  part,  with  the  trustees  of  last  year, 
about  ninety  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  have  purchased 
State  and  United  States  maps,  but  the  dictionary  and  blackboard  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  found  quite  difficult  to  adjust,  but  in  very  many  instances 
the  blackboard  deficiency  has  been  remedied,  either  by  an  order  from 
myself  or  by  hard  work  wdth  the  trustee. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  institute  held  at  Pulaski,  in  May  last,  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  C.  T.  Barnes,  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  institutes  I 
ever  attended,  and  the  class  exercises  presented  by  the  teacher  in  the 
Union  Free  school  of  that  village  were  certainly  very  beneficial  to  the 
teachers  of  the  district. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

While  the  present  system  of  examinations,  as  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
method,  yet  the  efforts  of  honest,  earnest  working  commissioners  will 
never  be  appreciated  until  some  means  are  resorted  to  whereby  those 
who  are  not  well  qualified  will  not  be  licensed  to  teach,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  than  by 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  give  to  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  the  sole  power  of  issuing  licenses,  and  this  done  only  on  the 
merits  of  papers  presented  to  the  Department. 

Williamstown,  N.  Y. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY,  —  First  District. 

Theodore  L.  Grout,  School  Commissioner. 

The  Schools. 

There  are  in  the  first  commissioner  district  150  school  districts, 
employing  at  the  same  time  about  180  teachers,  of  whom,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  a  large  portion  remain  in  the  same  school,  term  after  term  until 
siclmess,  death  or  marriage  necessitates  a  change. 

Official  Visits. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  304  official  visits,  having,  aside 
from  these  official  visits,  met  the  teachers  once  each  month  in  town 
associations  during  the  school  year;  also  twice  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  teachers’  examinations.  Including  the  institute,  I  have  met  most 
of  the  teachers  twelve  times  during  the  year,  and  they  have  always 
given  me  a  hearty  welcome,  always  being  ready  and  anxious  to  con¬ 
verse  on  subjects  as  to  the  best  methods. 

Public  Examinations. 

Twenty  public  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  in 
different  sections  of  the  district,  sometimes  oral,  and  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten.  I  find  many  candidates  for  license  can  express  themselves  orally 
better  than  in  any  other  way.  Both  means  are  advisable  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teachers. 

School  Buildings. 

There  have  been  many  new  school  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  year,  more,  I  think,  than  in  any  previous  year  during  my  term  of 
office.  There  are  but  very  few  poor  school-houses  in  the  first  district 
in  Otsego  county.  All  trustees  seem  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law 
concerning  privies,  etc.,  so  have  gone  at  the  work  with  a  good  will 
therefore  have  erected  suitable  outbuildings.  I  find  that  most  all 
school-houses  are  poorly  ventilated  at  the  best.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Department  is  considering  the  subject  thoroughly. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  institute,  though  held  at  the  most  inconvenient  season  of  the 
year,  was  pronounced  by  all  who  attended  the  same  the  most  successful 
institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  for  the  reason  the  teachers  were 
allowed  to  say  something  for  themselves  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  As  suggested  by  the  Department,  we  will  try  again  at  a 
more  convenient  season  of  the  year  (not  hop-picking),  and  see  if  we 
cannot  far  exceed  the  work  done  at  the  last  meeting  and  give  the 
teachers  in  the  first  district  the  standard  in  educational  work  they  so 
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I'iclily  deserve.  I  approve  of  the  plan  very  much  of  allowing  th« 
teachers  to  say  something  upon  the  various  subjects  regarding  school 
work  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint,  and  not  the  conductor’s  always. 

Teachers’  Classes. 

The  teachers’  classes  were  well  conducted  by  very  competent  in¬ 
structors,  and  met  with  unbounded  success.  These  classes  were  well 
attended,  and  the  members  of  the  classes  made  every  effort  to  realize 
the  full  bonefit. 

Teachers’  Associations. 

The  teachers’  associations  are  held  once  a  month  in  the  different 
towns,  which,  I  find,  develoj^s  the  younger  teachers’  minds,  and  so 
encourages  the  older  ones,  thus  stimulating  all  to  better  work. 
Teachers  must  think  and  talk  in  order  to  succeed. 

Union  Free  Schools. 

In  the  first  district,  Otsego  county,  we  have  six  union  free  schools 
namely,  Cooperstown,  Schenevus,  Worcester,  East  W orcester,  Schuy¬ 
ler’s  Lake  and  Richfield  Springs;  also  two  academies,  one  in  Cherry 
Valley  and  one  in  East  Springfield,  all  of  which  are  producing  results 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  I  remarked  to  the  Department 
in  my  last  report,  that  trustees  of  common  school  districts  must 
change  their  plans  for  hiring  teachers  and  pay  better  wages  or  the 
union  free  schools  will  soon  take  the  very  life  out  of  them;  they  now 
seem  to  realize  the  fact  and  begin  to  offer  better  pay  for  good 
teachers  in  district  schools. 

I  believe  the  people  are  more  awakened  to  the  cause  of  education 
than  ever  before.  We  look  for  grand  results  for  the  coming  year. 

East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY^  —  Second  District. 

Daniel  Washburn,  School  Commissioner. 

Introduction. 

If  good  books  are  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits  enbalmed  and 
treasured  up  for  a  “  life  beyond  life  ”  the  same  high  authority  styles 
the  teacher  distinctive^  the  “Master.”  So  Milton  designates  the 
instructor  “  Master  Hartlib.”  May  not  the  goodly  volumes,  issued 
annually  by  the  State  Department,  be  entitled  to  such  regard  ? 
Recording  the  progressive  attainments  and  doings  of  such  spirits  in 
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the  live  world  of  human  education,  including,  with  all  our  teachers 
there  figuring,  the  commissioners,  conductors,  normal  trainers.  State 
and  Eegent  officers ;  seen  aright,  can  these  he  other  than  such  benignly 
^‘good  books?”  But  our  special  wish  in  making  the  introductory 
quotation  is  to  lead  teachers  who  may  read  or  be  reached  from  these 
pages  to  recognize  what  ‘‘master  spirits”  they  are  or  may  be,  writing 
in  tabula  rasa  of  each  pupil’s  mind,  and  that  “  for  a  life  beyond  life.” 
May  it  not  suggest  also  the  relative  value  of  teacher  and  legislator  as 
factors  of  public  welfare  in  a  community  ? 

Some  Corrections 

in  my  report  in  volume  marked  1887  should  here  be  made.  The  reported 
change  of  site  of  a  school-house  in  Hartwick  was  premature,  as  I  found 
on  my  next  visit  the  building  in  statu  quo.  Near  the  middle  of  page 
472  the  word  “labor”  should  be  in  the  possessive  case;  as  also  the 
word  “Satan”  on  page  474;  where,  second  line  from  bottom,  dissension 
should  be  secession.  On  page  475,  seventh  line  from  bottom  is  a 
prose  link  of  Coleridge’s  words,  which  follow,  with  the  three  lines  from 
Shakspeare  above.  On  page  477,  sixteenth  line,  the  word  “in”  should 
be  “is”,  and  under  “conclusion”,  stanza  should  follow  “next”  lines 
from  Whittier. 

The  Oneonta  Normal  School. 

Perhaps  the  great  school  event,  of  the  year  in  this  district  has  been 
the  formal  organization  and  location  of  another  Normal  School,  at 
Oneonta.  I  rejoice  that  it  dates  its  birth  during  my  term  of  office, 
and  may  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  sharing  and  helping  the  spiiit  of 
educational  progress  that  secui’es  its  beneficent  operation  to  coming 
generations.  The  official  account,  elsewhere  given  by  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  precludes  further  mention  of  it  here.  Simple  justice,  however, 
demands  that  ample  credit  should  here  be  given  to  Principal  N.  N. 
Bull  for  molding  and  developing  the  educational  forces  that  have 
given  it  existence  in  the  community  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  noble 
life.  I  take  the  libertv  of  adding  that  we  have  in  him  and  others  like 
him  employed  in  our  midst,  most  excellent  material  for  a  faculty  that 
shall  know  what  to  do  in  this  enterprise,  and  how  best  to  do  it. 

The  Institute 

held  here  in  August  last  was  well  conducted  by  Dr.  French  and  Prof. 
Barnes.  Our  thanks  are  here  recorded  to  Mr.  George  B.  Weaver,  of 
the  State  Department,  for  his  instructive  address  on  the  subject  of 
“  Public  Moneys  ”  during  the  session.  Special  satisfaction  also  is  felt 
in  stating  that  “  Civics  ”  received  prominent  attention.  The  subject  of 
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citizen  education  demands  enlarged  encouragement  in  the- interest  of 
the  State.  The  accession  of  new  voters  every  year  should  be*  marked 
with  corresponding  efforts  to  fit  them  for  their  duties.  Sovereign  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  free  commonwealth  should  have  a  special  training  under  the 
auspices  of  “Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.”  To  this  end  I  have 
sought  to  place  an  engraving  of  her  statue  in  every  school-house:  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  nearly  all  have,  side  by  sid^  with  this,  upon  their 
walls  the  latest  improved  maps,  as  commended  by  me,  of  the  State: 
and  of  the  Union.  These  are  among  the  marks  of  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  which  I  am  happy  to  record.  More  cheerful  interiors  abound. 

•  Renewals  and  Repairs. 

Throughout  the  district  improvements  of  buildings  and  premises^ 
have  gone  on  commendably.  In  Laurens,  No.  4,  and  in  New  Lisbon, 
No.  5,  deserve  special  mention.  In  Unadilla  village  1887  will  figure 
in  school  annals  as  the  date  of  a  new  school-house  and  lot,  so- 
splendidly  superior  to  their  predecessors  that  all  there  concerned  are* 
heartily  congratulated.  The  decoration  of  grounds  is  gaining  favor. 
Trees  are  here  and  there  being  planted.  The  new  law,  chapter  538,  is 
being  promptly  obeyed. 

Personal  Observation. 

Regret,  however,  is  to  be  expressed  that  loss  of  sight,  mainly  due, 
perhaps,  to  exposure  in  wintry  travel  and  the  glare  of  snow-light,  has 
compelled  my  withdrawal  from  further  supervision  of  schools  which 
so  cordially  welcome  my  visits,  so  cheerfully  accept  my  suggestions, 
and  so  gladly  cooperate  in  my  efforts  for  their  benefit.  The  term 
glaucoma,  used  by  oculists  to  designate  this  disorder  of  the  eye,  gives 
little  hope  of  its  remedy.  But  the  light  within  us  is  independent  of 
the  physical  organ.  The  expansion  of  theme  proposed,  page  477, 
toward  the  close  of  my  last  report,  might  have  given  this  thought  of 
the  indwelling  light  of  the  world,  which  no  clouds  can  hide,  no 
change  of  time  extinguish,  no  disorders  disturb.  Withdrawal,  as 
stated,  stops  also  the  contemplated  discussion  of  what  I  feel  sensitive 
lest  it  might  be  regarded  as  intruding  upon  a  field  where  I  cease  to 
hold  an  official  relation  of  trust  and  duty.  Some  questions,  however, 
may  rightfully  be  submitted,  answers  to  which  would  tend  towards  a 
good  solution  of  the  practical  problem  before  us  as  a  people.  For 
education,  as  I  regard  it,  extends  from  the  foundation  to  the  capstone 
of  the  edifice  of  humanity,  and  who  shall  estimate  the  imperial 
influence  of  the  public  instruction  of  the  five  millions  of  this  State 
upon  the  nation,  and  thence  upon  the  race?  Science  that  knows 
itself  aright,  its  functions  and  its  province,  is  precious  to  us  all ;  but 
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could  ArcMmedes  move  the  earth  without  where  to  stand  or  support 
the  fulcrum  of  his  lever,  or  did  ever  man  lift  himself  by  the  most 
persistent  tugging  at  the  straps  of  his  boots?  Can  the  thing  thought 
dismiss  or  ignore  its'  thinker,  or  the  creature  its  Creator  ?  If  the 
thought  be  itself  a  thinker,  may  it  not  be  so  for  the  very  purpose  of 
apprehending  its  Author  and  exercising  subordinate  lordship  in 
creation  ?  Does  not  science  thus  lead  by  laws  of  life  to  the  goal  of 
Christianity  ?  Does  not  the  very  loyalty  to  truth,  which  science 
claims,  require  true  educators  thus  to  teach  always  and  everywhere  ? 
Is  there  no  culpability  in  neglecting  such  training  of  the  faculty  of 
rational  thought  that  it  may  lead  us  all  in  fellowship  to  the  Thinker 
who  gives  us  to  share  thus  with  Him  for  a  purpose  ?  Are  not  such 
inquiries  urged  upon  us  by  the  anarchical  evils  that  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  society  ?  Are  we  quite  sure  that  our  education  is  what 
science  and  truth  enjoin?  If  not,  who  should  be  more  capable  or 
prompt  to  apply  the  remedy  than  the  scholarly  gentlemen  employed 
in  the  intellectual  training,  discipline  and  culture  of  the  millions  of 
youth  in  this  great  State  ?  AVhat  nobler  ambition  could  fire  the  breast 
than  to  inspire  a  movement  that  should  be  effectual  on  this  behalf  ? 
Are  there  not  sufficiently  startling  signs  of  the  times  in  America, 
not  less  than  in  Europe,  to  justify  the  serious  entertainment  of  such 
questions  as  these  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  social  order,  material 
well-being  and  even  commonest  instincts  of  self-preservation? 

West  Burlington,  N.  Y. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

James  A.  Foshay,  School  Commissioner. 

Prosperous  Schools. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  note  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  county.  They  have  been  steadily  advancing,  and  their  work  is 
fast  becoming  systematic  and  more  thorough.  Much  good  and  honest 
work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.  The  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers  has  been  raised  gradually.  Their  zeal,  and  devotion 
to  their  work,  and  their  preparation  for  it,  are  noticeable  evidences  of 
improvement.  People  of  the  rural  districts  are  realizing  that  the 
common  school  education  of  fifty  years  ago,  though  it  may  have  been 
all  that  was  demanded  then,  would  to-day  be  inadequate  for  the 
person  who  expects  to  cope  sucessfully  with  his  fellow  citizens  in 
public  or  private  life. 
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I  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  sjDirit  of  the  laws  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  examining  teachers, 
conducting  teachers’  institute,  and  attending  to  the  office  work,  I  have 
made  134  official  visits,  besides  many  calls  to  the  different  schools. 

A  Pressino  Need. 

My  observation,  during  the  past  six  years,  of  the  management  and 
working  of  the  country  schools,  confirms  my  former  conviction,  that  a 
zealous  and  efficient  county  supervision  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  our  system  of  ungraded  schools.  To  have  this,  we  must  have 
something  done  in  order  that  only  competent  men  can  retain  the 
office.  The  office  deserves  to  be  greatly  magnified.  It  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  our  local  school  management,  and  should  be  so 
understood  by  the  people  generally.  The  great  work  of  the  school 
commissioner  is  to  supervise  the  teaching  in  all  his  schools.  He  can 
be  of  great  benefit  in  many  instances.  Imagine  a  young  lady  begin- 
'ning  her  first  day  of  teaching  in  a  school  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils 
from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She  needs  just  such  assistance  as 
the  competent  commissioner  is  ready  to  give  in  order  to  create  system 
out  of  the  chaos  that  she  finds.  Visitations  should  be  conducted  in 
a  familiar  manner,  with  little  official  character  shown,  to  learn  the 
w’^ays,  Wyants  and  character  of  both  teacher  and  school.  I  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  school  should  receive  the  first  atten¬ 
tion.  Suggestions  to  ’  the  teachers  should  be  made  j)rivately, 
unless  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  publicity.  At  teachers’ 
meetings  the  commissioner  has  opportunities  of  following  up  his 
impressions  and  showing  to  the  teachers  in  a  body  where  their 
strength  and  failings  lie.  His  influence  does  not  end  with  his  visits. 
An  intimate  relation  springs  up  which  causes  the  teachers  to  seek 
advice  at  the  hands  of  their  friend.  The  school  commissioner,  then, 
should  be  a  nlan  who  knows  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools. 
He  should  be  an  educator  of  the  highest  standing,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  school-room  work.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  insist 
upon  the  teachers  passing  rigid  examinations  to  make  them  eligible  as 
teachers,  while  their  su2Dervisor  and  adviser  need  only  to  render  or 
assume  political  service  to  make  him  eligible  to  his  office.  If  he  could 
be  made  to  show  a  State  certificate,  granted  upon  actual  examination, 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  we  should  have 
some  fixed  legal  standard  of  qualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  office 
of  school  commissioner. 
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The  Teachers’  Institute  has  Become  a  Power. 

At  our  last  institute  every  teacher,  with  one  exception,  was  present. 
A  new  feature  of  our  work  last  year  was  that  our  own  teachers  took 
an  active  part  in  conducting  the  exercises.  We  had  one  conductor. 
Prof.  S.  H.  Albro.  He  was  assisted  by  Principals  F.  H.  Greene,  G. 
Barnum,  H.  De  Witt  Turner,  T.  N.  Glover,  and  T.  W.  Byington;  also. 
Misses  E.  M.  Greene  and  M.  E.  Meade.  Dr.  Eugene  Bouton  and  Prof. 
T.  H.  Roberts  rendered  valuable  assistance  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Rev.  Thos.  Strauss  delivered  an  able  address,  replete  with  instruction, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  teachers’  institute  not  only  advances  the 
scholarship  of  its  members  and  encourages  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  but  arouses  a  greater  interest  among  the  people  in  regard 
to  education.  I  think,  however,  that  the  State  should  furnish  the  con¬ 
ductors,  so  that  the  local  teachers  could  be  free  to  work  in  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  Teachers’  Association. 

The  Putnam  County  Teachers’  Association 

has  done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  Educational  topics,  methods  of  teaching,  plans 
of  governing,  and  all  sorts  of  school  questions  have  been  searchingly 
discussed  in  these  meetings.  Principal  F.  H.  Greene  has  been  Presi¬ 
dent  since  its  organization,  six  years  ago. 

I  wish  to  again  repeat  my  idea  that  a 

Township  System 

would  be  better  than  our  present  district  system.  Our  schools  could 
be  managed  by  town  officers  as  well  as  our  roads  and  bridges.  -  The 
children  could  then  attend  the  school  most  convenient  and  desirable, 
and  all  have  equal  and  better  educational  advantages.  It  would  obvi¬ 
ate  the  many  troublesome  difficulties  which  arise  in  consequence  of 
alterations  of  district  boundaries,  cheaper  supplies  could  be  obtained, 
text-books  would  be  uniform,  and  teachers  would  be  more  likely  to 
remain  longer  than  one  term  in  a  school. 

There  is  abundant 

Room  for  Improvement  in  our  Course  of  Study. 

We  have  too  much  book  teaching  instead  of  systematic  training. 
The  mind  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  into  which  knowledge 
is  to  be  poured  like  water,  instead  of  something  that  is  to  be  properly 
trained  and  guided  to  self-development.  There  is  too  much  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  direct  the  school  work  toward  fitting  for  the  professions, 
rather  than  to  make  better  mechanics.  Let  our  work  be  practical. 
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School  Buildings. 

During  the  year  new  school-houses  were  built  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  Car¬ 
mel.  Another  is  in  process  of  erection  in  No.  6.  The  two  finished  are 
good  buildings,  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  They  are  furnished 
with  improved  furniture.  The  one  in  No.  4  has  two  rooms,  and  the 
school  this  year  begins  with  an  assistant  teacher.  In  several  other 
districts,  modern  desks  have  taken  the  places  of  the  old  benches.  An 
excellent  map  of  New  York  State  has  been  purchased  for  nearly  every 
school  district.  The  late  James  H.  Haldane  bequeathed  $25,000  to  the 
village  of  Cold  Springs  for  a  school  building.  This  vfill  insure  to  the 
people  of  Cold  Spring,  an  excellent  school  building  and  superior 
educational  advantages. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  the  study  of 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

with  reference  to  stimulants  and  narcotics  has  proved  a  success.  It 
has  received  but  little  opposition.  I  believe  it  will  do  much  to  save 
many  from  vice  and  crime.  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  several  cases 
to  advise  caution  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  whose  zeal  and  earnest-  ^ 
ness  were  likely  to  cause  them  to  enforce  its  provisions  so  rigidly  as 
to  beget  opposition  that  would  interfere  with  its  observance. 

^  ITnieoem  Examinations. 

I  have  used  in  my  examinations  for  the  last  four  months,  the  ques¬ 
tions  sent  out  from  the  Department.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
teachers  are  in  favor  of  these  uniform  examinations;  and,  I  beheve, 
if  the  original  plan  as  recommended  by  so  many  commissioners,  and 
favored  by  you  last  year  could  be  carried  into  effect,  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  receive  the  support  of  every  true  friend  of  education. 

I  had  the  September  questions  printed  in  the  county  papers.  Good 
scholarship  does  not  always  insure  good  teaching;  yet,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  the  same,  it  makes  the  teaching  better. 

Cornell  Scholarships. 

The  competitive  examination  to  select  a  candidate  for  Cornell 
University  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  enacted  last  year. 
Mr.  Clayton  Austin  received  the  appointment. 

School  Apparatus. 

There  is  a  blackboard  in  every  school,  though  in  many  it  is  too 
small,  and  the  surface  is  not  in  good  condition.  We  need  more  sch^-rol 
apparatus.  Several  districts  have  j)rovided  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
wash-basins,  towels,  looking-glasses  and  other  necessaries.  In  some 
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cases  the  teachers  supply  them  at  their  own  expense;  in  many  others 
they  are  not  supplied.  These  necessaries  should  be  provided  by  the 
district.  ,  • 

Kecent  Legislation. 

The  law  in  relation  to  ‘‘  teachers’  contracts  ”  is  a  wise  one.  Many 
teachers  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  being  compelled  to  wait 
sometimes  a  whole  year  before  they  receive  their  money. 

The  law  in  regard  to  out-buildings  is  doing  much  good  in  calling 
attention  to  the  shameful  neglect  that  they  have  heretofore  received. 

Conclusion. 

I  realize  more  fully  now  than  ever  before  what  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bibties  of  school  commissioners  are.  I  prize  my  acquaintance  and  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  educators  of  New  York  State  that  this  office  has 
brought  to  me.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive,  as  I  have,  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  expressions  of  approval.  Wherever  my  lot  may 
be  cast,  I  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure,  the  kind  words  and 
willing  cooperation  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  cordial  recep¬ 
tions  at  the  homes  of  citizens,  and  the  many  favors  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  trust  all  whose  work  it  is  to  aid  in  training  our  youth,  may 
diligently  and  thoughtfully  perform  every  duty,  remembering  that 
“  there  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul  and  character  of  a 
child.” 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Edward  T.  Axlen,  School  Commissioner. 

Progress. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  in  this  my  last  report,  to  state  that 
with  but  few  exceptions  Queens  county  schools  can  compete  with  any 
in  the  State  in  the  wise  selection  of  its  teachers,  school  furniture, 
apparatus,  text-books,  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  its  school  officers. 

During  the  past  year,  the  work  of  improvement  has  made  many  a 
rapid  advancement.  Methods  that  were  good  enough  in  “ye  old 
times,”  have  been  strenuously  condemned  as  inadequate  for  the  prifeent. 
Suggestions  offered  by  the  Department  for  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  school  buildings  have  been  received  and  acted  upon 
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by  most  of  tbe  boards  of  education  with  very  gratifying  results.  No 
longer  can  you  point  at  such  and  such  school  buildings  as  unfit  for 
cattle,  yet  answering  every  purpose  as  a  school-room  in  th^  old  regime, 
where  dingy  walls,  rickety  benches,  "Webster’s  sj)elling-books,  and 
that  spectacled,  scowling  face  of  the  little  bald-headed  man  with  a 
birchen  stick,  who  had  been  condemned  by  this  great  active  business 
world  as  good  enough  only  for  a  schoolmaster  to  fit  in  this  building 
and  make  it  his  principal  business,  not  to  make  impressions  but 
depressions  on  the  tender,  susceptible  minds  of  youth,  leaving  a 
deformity  in  society  that  neither  circumstances  nor  old  Father  Time 
himself  could  ever  eradicate.  An  intelligent  board  of  trustees 
makes  an  intelligent  school.  In  the  first  district  doctors,  lawyers, 
editors,  merchants,  and  men  of  various  professions  are  represented  in 
our  boards  of  education,  who,  by  their  scholarly  attainments  and 
great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  public  education,  are  willing  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  sweep  away  all  difficulties  that  may 
impede  educational  progress.  Whenever  educated  men  act  as  school 
officers  the  same  beneficial  results  are  quite  apparent. 

There  are  forty-one  districts  and  forty-six  schools  at  present  under 
my  supervision.  Two  school  buildings  are  used  separately  for  the 
colored  children.  Several  of  the  buildings,  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  remodeled  and  greatly  improved.  With  but  few  exceptions 
they  are  well-ventilated,  furnished  with  comfortable  seats  and  desks, 
and  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  black-boards. 

Koutine  Duties. 

My  duties  during  the  past  year  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those 
mentioned  in  my  last  report.  I  have  kept  Saturday  as  an  office  day, 
have  attended  to  the  clerical  duties,  have  held  meetings  throughout  my 
district  with  different  school  officers,  have  distributed  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  circulars,  etc.,  received  from  the  Department,  and  have  used  my 
best  endeavors  to  see  that  the  school  districts  under  my  charge  should 
profit  by  the  advice  and  valuable  suggestions  which  they  contained. 
I  have  given  advice  to  my  teachers  in  different  melhods  of  instruction, 
examined  their  school  work,  and  by  experience  and  study  have  labored 
to  tide  the  less  experienced  ones  over  many  difficulties.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  inspected  the  different  boundary  lines,  and  have  tried  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  have  them  clearly  defined.  I  have  altered  some  of 
the  boundary  lines,  changed  the  number  of  one  district,  etc.,  etc. 
I  have  visited  the  schools  of  my  district  from  one  to  four  times,  and 
have  noticed  how  valuable  suggestions  derived  from  reading  the 
school  journals,  and  also  received  at  teachers’  associations  and  the 
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institute,  can  increase  the  value  of  any  active,  wide-awake  teacher. 
Scholars  seldom  remain  at  the  public  schools  after  they  have  passed 
their  sixteenth  year  ;  consequently  pur  teachers  have  arranged  a  j)lan 
of  study  whereby  their  pupils  can  obtain  a  practical  business  educa¬ 
tion  before  they  have  arrived  at  that  age.  I  have  granted  sixteen 
first-class,  thirty-four  second  and  thir,ty-six  third  grade  certificates. 
l\hth  the  exception  of  six  third  grade,  six  second  and  four  first,  the 
certificates  have  been  renewals. 

UxrFORM  ExAinXATIONS. 

Since  September  third  I  have  held  the  written  examinations  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  by  the  Department,  and,  I  think,  after  a  fair  and  square 
trial  of  the  uniform  system,  no  better  method  could  be  adopted. 
Surely  it  was  a  great  error  for  teachers  to  be  deprived  of  the  real 
benefits  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this  necessary  law.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Fitch,  who  represented  my  district  during  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  I  spoke  of  the  present  wholesale  method  of  grant¬ 
ing  certificates,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  a  uniform  system.  After 
a  trial  of  several  months  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that  the  only 
way  for  teachers’  certificates  to  become  creditable  recommendations  is 
by  coming  directly  from  the  Department  through  the  medium  of  a 
uniform  examination.  Competent  judges  of  mental  and  moral  ability, 
free  from  political  influence,  partiality  or  prejudice,  will  soon  weed 
out  this  mixture  which,  through  measures  known  only  to 
the  sectional  politicians,  finds  it^  way  into  the  honorable  rank 
of  teachers,  decreasing  the  amount  of  hard-earned  wages,  destroy¬ 
ing  merited  recommendations,  and  leaving  the  earnest,  talented 
profession  to  struggle  for  positions  against  the  .  dross.  The 
only  judge  of  metal  or  imitation  is  likely  to  be  one  who  does 
not  believe  in  too  much  ^‘book  larnin,”  and  has  been  pledged 
to  run  “this  ’ere  deestrict  at  a  low  figger.”  Such  men  have  the 
supreme  power  to  make  the  bargain  and  pick  from  sight.  The  honor¬ 
able  Legislature,  in  session  last  year,  saw  the  full  force  of  that  degrad¬ 
ing  power  which  had  made  the  teacher’s  certificate  but  a  bundle  of 
words.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  this  Uniform  Examina¬ 
tion  Bill,  for  through  the  three  years  of  my  commissionership  I  have 
found  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  method  that 
admits  instructors  in  our  public  schools.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  a  person  receives  a  teacher’s  certificate,  he  voluntarily  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  cultivating  an  army  of  souls,  each 
having  its  different  germinating  powers,  its  different  susceptibilities, 
its  different  tendencies  to  mental  greatness  and  moral  strength.  So 
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you  see,  if  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  has  not  the  power  to  gauge  his 
own  fitness  for  the  noble  calling  of  “  teaching,”  there  should  be  com¬ 
petent,  impartial  judges  to  check  his  prurient  desires  for  a  quick 
profession.  After  the  candidate  has  passed  his  test,  he  will  have  every 
encouragement  to  go  forward  and  upward  in  his  noble  work. 

Fully  realizing  that  never  before,  within  the  history  of  our  public 
school  system,  have  we  received  so  much  real  benefit,  sound  advice 
and  encouragement,  as  during  the  administration  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I  extend  to  you  my 
heartfelt  thanks,  and  wish  to  assure  you  that  not  only  myself,  but  all 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education  in  my  district,  earnestly  appreciate 
the  wisdom  and  excellent  results  brought  about  by  your  work. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS  COUNTY — Second  District. 

James  B.  Curley,  School  Commissioner. 

Number  of  School  Districts. 

Two  new  school  districts  have  been  formed;  district  No.  12,  formerly 
a  part  of  district  No.  2,  Newtown,  and  district  No.  9,  formerly  a  part  of 
district  No.  3,  Jamaica.  There  are  now  forty-three  districts  and  forty- 
five  schools  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner. 

New  School-Houses. 

Two  new  school-houses,  one  in  district  No.  12,  Newtown,  and  the 
other  in  District  No.  2,  Hempstead,  have  been  built,  furnished,  and  are 
now  occupied;  while  a  third  one  for  a  branch  school  in  district 
No.  14  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
occupancy. 

A  substantial  improvement,  in  the  way  of  an  addition  to  the  school 
building  in  district  No.  21,  Hempstead,  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  that  growing  and  prosperous  school. 

Visits. 

I  have  made  since  my  last  report  eighty  official  visits,  and  where 
practicable,  have  been  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  school 
officers  of  the  district,  and  have  found  the  work  done,  and  the  progress 
made  generally  very  satisfactory. 

Teachers. 

I  find  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  teachers  holding  first  grade 
certificates,  normal  graduates,  and  teachers  holding  life  certificates. 
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Hempstead  has  this  year  added  her  to  corps  of  teachers  eight  more 
normal  graduates  than  she  employed  last  year. 

If  teachers  of  the  class  just  mentioned  can  be  employed  and  sustained 
by  live  trustees,  there  need  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  result. 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  five  public  examinations;  two  in  Jamaica  and  three  in 
Hempstead. 

Those  held  in  Jamaica  were  the  regular  annual  examinations;  the 
attendance  was,  as  usual,  good,  and  the  work  worthy  of  commendation. 

Licenses. 

I  have  licensed  eighty-four  teachers,  the  grades  being  as  follows: 


First  grade .  9 

Second  grade . . .  39 

Third  grade . 36 


Total .  84 


Teachers’  Institute. 

Although  our  institute  opened  very  much  later  than  usual,  June  3^ 
still  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  held  in  Queens 
county. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  its  close,  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  remained  unabated. 

The  earnest  practical  work  of  Prof.  Sanford,  the  efficient  and  timely 
aid  rendered  by  Dr.  Cook  and  Prof.  Woodhull,  and  the  very  able  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  teachers  who  had  work  assigned  them  acquitted 
themselves,  deserved  success,  and  achieved  it. 

Still  more  strongly  than  ever  am  I  in  favor  of  the  plan  I  recom¬ 
mended  last  year.  Teachers  will,  if  given  the  opportunity,  do  good, 
solid  work,  such  work  as  we  need  to  make  teachers’  institutes  practically 
good. 

Increased  Attendance. 

In  several  school  districts  the  increased  attendance  has  compelled 
the  trustees  to  find  more  room,  buy  new  furniture  and  engage  extra 
teachers. 

Several  other  districts  suffering  from  the  same  complaint  must  soon 
apply  the  same  remedy. 

Text-Books. 

Complaint  is  very  frequently  made  about  the  cost  of  text-books,  a 
change  from  one  district  to  another,  although  in  the  same  town,  call¬ 
ing  for  an  entire  change  of  books. 
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One  instance  was  given  me  by  a  poor  man  who  had  lived  in  three 
different  districts  in  the  same  town  during  the  same  year,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  make  a  complete  change  of  books  in  each  district, 
at  a  cost  amounting  in  all  to  $16.  This  is  too  severe  a  tax  on  the 
laboring  man. 

Can  the  Department  suggest  a  practical  remedy  ? 

Suggested  Change. 

The  time  of  holding  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be  changed 
to  either  May  or  June. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


EENSSELAEK  COUNTY  — First  District. 

J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  School  Commissioner. 

Official  Visits. 

During  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  I  made  120  official  visits. 
Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  condition  of  school-houses  and 
out-buildings.  In  school,  my  time  was  devoted  principally  to  language 
work,  including  orthography,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  penman¬ 
ship.  Specimens  of  work  were  obtained  from  the  different  grades  in 
the  various  schools.  It  was  my  intention  to  select  the  best  for 
reference  in  this  report.  This  becomes  impracticable  owing  to  the 
very  large  number  of  creditable  specimens. 

In  each  ungraded  school  was  placed  a  framed  copy  of  the  ^ 

Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools 

similar  to  that  submitted  to  the  Department.  Inasmuch  as  this  report 
reaches  all  trustees  and  teachers  throughout  the  district,  it  seems 
advisable  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  importance  of  this  work. 

In  every  graded  school  the  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  according 
to  their  attainments,  and  these  classes  attend  to  the  same  branches  of 
study  at  the  same  time.  As  is  the  case  with  our  colleges  and  semi¬ 
naries,  every  graded  school  has  a  course  of  study  more  or  less  definitely 
defined.  This  course  shoivs  the  order  in  which  the  several  branches  should 
he  taught,  and  provides  for  promotions  at  stated  periods. 

Why  may  we  not  apply  the  same  general  plan  to  our  ungraded  schools  f 

The  objections  which  are  usually  offered  in  ans^ver  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion  are  these  :  The  shortness  of  the  legal  school  year  and  variation 
in  the  time  the  different  schools  remain  in  session;  irregular  attendance 
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of  pupils  and  frequent  changes  of  teachers;  inefficiency  of  teachers; 
incompetency  of  school  commissioners;  lack  of  essential  provisions  for 
supervision;  absence  of  uniformity  in  text-books. 

Each  one  of  these  objections,  which  together  prove  the  impossibility  to 
classify  closely  and  inflexibly  an  ungraded  school,  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  a  general  outline  of  work,  and  supervision  to  necessitate  its  adoption. 

If  pupils  attend  school  for  a  few  years  only,  and  irregularly  at  that, 
no  portion  of  this  time  should  be  wasted.  As  far  as  jDOSsible  they 
should  be  grounded  in  the  common  school  branches.  The  greater 
the  inefficiency  of  teachers  and  commissioners,  the  greater  the  need  of 
some  definite  plan  of  study  to  force  the  teachers  to  give  that  practical 
instruction  which  the  pupils  require,  but  which  is  so  often  neglected 
or  overlooked. 

It  may  be  said  again  in  answer  to  the  cry  for  uniform  text-books, 
that  we  should  teach  by  subjects,  not  by  books.  If  our  books  are  not 
uniform,  and  teachers  are  changing  from  one  school  to  another,  it  is 
the  more  needful  that  we  should  have  a  common  syllabus  of  subjects, 
with  definite  directions  by  which  it  may  be  followed. 

We  all  agree,  I  think,  in  the  belief  that  our  common  schools  ought  to 
give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  those  practical  subjects  which  will  be  most  useful 
in  the  daily  occupations  of  life.  Children  should  be  taught  to  read 
intelligently;  to  express  themselves  correctly  and  with  ease  both  orally 
and  in  w’riting.  They  should  have  a  business  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
and  understand  the  elements  of  geography.  They  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  simple  laws  of  health.  This, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  every  case,  though  the  school 
life  of  the  pupil  be  short  and  his  attendance  irregular. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  which  is  done 
to-day  in  many  of  our  ungraded  schools.  To  read  standard  authors 
or  even  our  daily  papers,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
words  which  advanced  classes  in  many  of  our  ungraded  schools  do 
not  possess.  Again,'  correct  written  expression  presupposes  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ordinary  business  forms,  orthography,  capitalization,  punctua¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  For  these 
qualifications  we  often  turn  in  vain  to  our  ungraded  schools. 

Teachers  themselves  are  sometimes  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these 
respects.  Their  vocabulary,  it  may  be,  is  limited.  The  “  educational 
power  of  language  is  not  appreciated  and  half  the  school  life  of  the 
pupil  is  wasted  in  consequence.” 

Time  is  spent  in  burdening  the  memory  with  useless  information. 
A  child  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  to  the  fraction  of  a  mile  how  far  it  is 
from  Kalamazoo  to  Kamchatka.  If,  in  joy  at  the  information  received. 
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you  ask  him  to  place  the  statement  upon  paper,  you  will  learn  from 
the  ingenuity  of  the  spelling,  even  aside  from  names  of  places,  that 
orthography  offers  play  to  the  imagination  while  geography  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘fact,  sir.”  Another  child  who  has  never  heard  of  such  words 
as  “mzen,”  fiend”  prospective^  “reunion,”  “congratulation,” 

“  ambassador,”  will  extract  roots,  or  solve  problems  in  quadratics 
if  the  same  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  book. 

The  ungraded  school  teachers  of  Kensselaer  county  adopted  a  course 
of  study  in  1886. 

This  course  of  study  shows  the  order  in  which  the  several  branches 
should  be  taught,  and  how  much  the  average  child  should  accomplish 
in  each  term.  It  is  not  to  be  —  indeed  it  can  not  be  rigidly  enforced. 
One  advantage  of  the  ungraded  school  is  that  looseness  of  classification  which 
enables  each  child  to  do  as  much  as  his  ability,  subject  to  proper  control,  will 
permit. 

This  course  of  study  has  been  in  use  a  year  and  should  now  be  made 
the  basis  to  test  the  proficiency  of  pupils. 

Examinations  should  be  held  in  each  school,  at  least  once  a  year, 
upon  questions  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  questions  should  be  printed  in  three  divisions  —  primary, 
intermediate,  and  advanced.  Promotion  should  depend  upon  these 
examinations,  together  with  daily  class  records.  Certificates  signed  by 
teacher  and  commissioner  should  be  given  to  all  who  successfully 
complete  the  prescribed  course.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  California  have  made  progress  in  grading  the  coun¬ 
try  schools.  School  reports  generally  speak  of  the  necessity  for  some 
such  provision.  Wherever  fairly  tried  the  results  are  as  follows: 
Instruction  becomes  systematic,  examinations  are  held  at  stated 
periods,  and  in  many  localities  diplomas  are  awarded  upon  completion 
of  the  prescribed  course.  “  The  system  of  graduation  from  the  com¬ 
mon  school  course  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  stimulate 
pupils  and  teachers  to  effort,  and  to  create  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public.”  (Indiana  report,  1885-86.)  We  should  use  this  spur  to 
effort  in  our  country  schools. 

4 

Statistics. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  general  condition  of  the 
schools  of  this  district,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  time  of 
service,  the  average  wages  per  week,  the  number  of  pupils  by  last 
census,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  number  of  school-houses, 
the  value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  taxable  in  the  district. 


TABLE. 
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Depabtment  of  Public  Instkuction. 


A  comparison  with  the  corresj)onding  table  in  my  first  report  of  two 
years  ago,  shows  an  increase  of  208  in  average  daily  attendance, 
although  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  less  by  276.  There 
is  an  increase  of  six  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the 
average  amount  of  wages  paid  is  greater  by  about  fifty  cents.  There 
has  been  but  little  change  in  the  average  time  schools  remained  in 
session.  A  comparison  with  last  year’s  report  shows  very  slight  varia¬ 
tion  save  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported,  which  is 
less  by  133. 

School  Buildings. 

Last  year  attention  was  called  to  thirty-four  school-houses  of  which 
tw^enty-nine  were  in  stages  of  dilapidation,  requiring  more  or  less 
outlay,  four  in  need  of  extensive  repairs  and  one  totally  unfit  for  use, 
Pour  of  the  five  cases  last  referred  to  have  been  met.  Two  new  school- 
houses  have  been  built  within  the  year,  the  new  building  at  Grafton 
Center  being  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  school-houses 
in  the  county.  Of  the  twenty-nine  buildings  in  need  of  repairs,  three 
are  now  in  very  good  condition. 

Licenses. 

Under  the  “Uniform  State  Examinations  for  Teachers’  Certificates,” 
I  have  issued  thirteen  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  forty-three  of  the 
second  grade,  seventy-nine  of  the  third  grade,  making  a  total  of  135. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  in  attendance  upon  the  examina¬ 
tions  held  in  September,  October  and  November,  1887. 

These  certificates  have  been  issued  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the 
State  Superintendent.  The  papers  of  applicants  will  be  handed  over 
to  my  successor,  who  will  file  them,  subject  to  the  insiiection  of  the 
State  Department. 

A  comparison  with  the  gradation  under  the  old  ]Dlan  shows  an 
increase  of  four  in  number  holding  first  grade,  a  decrease  of  five  in 
number  holding  second  grade,  a  decrease  of  eight  in  number  holding 
third  grade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  plan,  while  it  offers  a  certificate  of  more 
than  local  value,  leading  to  a  permanent  license,  follows  very  closely 
the  proportions  under  the  old  gradations,  which  both  my  predecessor 
and  myself  adopted. 

A  knoiuledge  of  the  manner  in  which  many  school  commissioners  have 
been  accustomed  to  grant  licenses;  a  study  of  the  examination  questions  used 
last  year  in  different  qmrts  of  the  State;  the  results  of  the  uniform  questions 
wherever  fairly  tried  ivill  convince  any  candid  person  that  these  first  test 
papers  met  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
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We  are  aware  that  this  scheme  of  uniform  examinations  is  crude, 
and  needs  revision  previous  to  its  formal  recognition  and  crystallization 
in  the  new  code.  The  experimental  stage  is  now  safely  passed,  and 
provision  can  he  made  for  standards  lohich  are  reasonably  high. 

Teachers  will  surely  understand  that  all  certificates  given  during 
this  experimental  stage,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  will  remain  in  force  for  the  periods  specified  therein. 

Teacheks’  Institute. 

.  The  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  districts  met  in  general 
session  Monday,  November  14,  at  1:45  p.  m.,  and  adjourned  Friday, 
November  18,  at  5  p.  m.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  present  at 
the  opening  and  276  were  registered  Tuesday.  More  than  300  were 
in  attendance  some  time  during  the  week,  though  directions  from  the 
State  Department  forbid  registration  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  presence,  even  at  daily 
sessions,  of  an  excej^tionally  large  number  of  school  officers  and 
friends  of  education.  At  evening  sessions  the  attendance  varied 
from  500  to  750. 

The  division  of  the  institute  into  sections  as  follows  resulted'  most 
satisfactorily : 

(1)  Teachers  in  ungraded  schools. 

(2)  Teachers  in  graded  schools. 

(a)  Primary  work. 

(b)  Advanced  work. 

A  glance  at  the  daily  programme  will  show  that  the  institute  was 
divided  throughout  the  week  on  one  of  these  bases,  two  sections 
remaining  in  session  at  the 'same  time. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  school  exhibit  is  submitted 
herewith : 

Hoosick  Falls,  Noeemher  18,  1887. 

Exhibition  of  School  Work. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the  institute  submit 
the  following 

Report  : 

A  variety  of  exhibits  was  presented,  embracing  the  subjects  of 
spelling,  writing,  grammar,  drawing,  geography,  majD-drawing,  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra  and  geometry,  a  collection  of  sjiecimens  of  j^lants  and 
a  few  devices  or  aids  for  school  work.  These  were  carefully  examined 
and  compared  by  your  committee.  The  collection  of  plants  does  not 
show  the  work  of  pupils,  being  part  of  a  collection  prepared  by  a 
teacher. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  special 
effort  was  made  by  the  lamented  Prof.  St.  John,  of  the  Albany  Normal 
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School,  to  introduce  the  study  of  natural  history,  particularly  that 
of  botany,  into  the  public  schools  of  Eensselaer  county.  To  this 
effort  is  due  the  fine  hortus  siccus  exhibit  of  Miss  Bee  Sweet,  a  teacher 
of  Petersburgh. 

The  number  and  variety  of  specimens  on  exhibition  prove  the  deep 
interest  she  has  taken  in  this  pleasing  and  instructive  study. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  exhibit  Avill  prove  an  incentive  to  a 
renewal  of  the  study  of  plant  life. 

The  specimens  of  work  done  by  pupils  were  divided  into  classes,  as 
to  the  manner  or  conditions  of  preparing  it,  as  follows :  Class  work, 
maj3-drawing  and  penmanship.  Your  committee  found  very  excellent 
class  work  in  letter  writing  by  pupils  of  the  fourth  year;  also  in  the 
reproduction  of  Dickens’  Christmas  Carols,  by  those  of  the  eighth 
year,  in  the  fourth  ward  school,  of  Lansingburgh.  Fine  specimens  of 
free-hand  drawing  from  East  Albany  schools,  and  exceedingly  credita¬ 
ble  colored  physiological  drawings  executed  by  Lansingburgh  pupils 
are  also  deserving  of  notice.  Other  pupils  of  Lansingburgh  schools 
exhibited  great  neatness  and  accuracy  in  class  work,  in  arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar;  all  such  exhibits  being  “strictly  without 
revision  or  correction.”  The  same  commendation  may  be  given  to 
class  work  in  algebra  and  geometry  done  by  pupils  of  the  Hoosick 
Falls  high  school. 

Penmanship. 

In  penmanship,  the  specimens,  both  from  dictation  and  copy,  were 
numerous,  and  all  of  an  excellent  character.  Specimens  deserving 
special  notice  for  neatness  and  close  observance  of  the  principles  of 
penmanship,  were  those  from  Hoosick  Falls,  sixth  year;  from  Lansing¬ 
burgh,  Whipple  school,  eighth  year,  and  Market  street,  sixth  year 
and  seventh  year;  and  from  Schaghticoke,  eighth  year. 

The  schools  of  Hoosick  Falls,  Lansingburgh,  East  Albany,  Bath-on- 
the-Hudson,  Schaghticoke,  and  school  No.  1,  Brunswick,  present  speci¬ 
mens  of  map-drawing  very  creditable  to  those  schools,  and  that  evince 
accurate  knowledge  of  geography.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
exhibition  is  a  set  of  colored  relief  maps^  molded  in  putty,  by  the 
ninth-year  pupils  of  a  Lansingburgh  school.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
and  original  method  of  producing  relief  work. 

Several  fine  specimens  of  maps  drawn  from  memory  by  pupils  of 
the  Schaghticoke  schools  should  also  receive  special  recognition. 
Our  next  institute  should  have  a  fuller  representation  in  this 
Department. 

School  Devices. 

Three  of  the  schools  placed  on  exhibition  articles  coming  under 
this  head. 

First. — A  work  entitled  “  Sewing  Book,  with  Models  and  Instruc¬ 
tions,”  placed  on  exhibition  by  Commissioner  J.  E.  Parsons,  Jr.  This 
is  a  blank  book  containing  twenty  leaves.  On  one  side  of  each  leaf  is 
fastened  a  piece  of  needle-work  to  be  used  as  a  copy  for  the  learner. 
On  the  opposite  pages  are  written  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
pupil.  Beginning  with  models  requiring  the  simplest  uses  of  the 
needle,  it  advances  by  successive  steps  to  the  most  complex  and  elab¬ 
orate  specimens  of  seaming,  hemming,  ruffling,  tucking,  etc.  If  any 
of  our  schools  desire  to  form  an  industrial  department  for  instruction 
in  needle-work,  it  would  undoubtedly  furnish  at  once  a  guide  and 
manual. 
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Second. —  A  set  of  cards  from  the  schools  of  Lansingburgh,  b j  Miss 
Eelia  Bennet,  for  the  development  of  original  composition  work.  They 
may  be  made  by  taking  a  picture  of  some  lively  scene  such  as  often 
accompanies  children’s  stories.  Paste  this  picture  on  a  piece  of  stiff 
board,  and  bind  the  edges  Avith  2^aper  of  some  attractive  color,  forming 
neat  and  durable  picture-cards.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  One  may  be  exhibited  to  the  ^lujDils  and  the  thoughts  sug¬ 
gested  by  it  elicited,  sharpening  the  j^ercej^tions  and  cultivating  the 
2)OAver  of  invention  in  com2)osition  work;  or  each  pupil  may  be  required 
to  take  one  and  make  a  study  of  it  or  some  part  of  it.  Those  who  use 
them  testify  jco  their  excellence  as  an  aid  in  language  work. 

Third. — A  work  entitled  ‘‘Clqipings,”  jDlaced  on  exhibition  by  Miss 
Mary  Baker,  consists  of  selections  clipped  from  books,  papers,  etc., 
formed  into  a  scraj)  book.  These  clijopings  are  grouped  around  some 
central  subject,  moral,  historical,  biographical,  and  are  used  by  the 
pupils  to  supj^lement  the  cards  described  above. 

Fourth. —  Consists  of  a  set  of  cards  to  be  used  in  the  first  primaryj> 
placed  on  exhibition  by  Miss  Susan  I.  Clay,  of  East  Albany  school. 
The  Avords  of  the  primer  are  cut  out  as  fast  as  jiresented  to  the  jiupil 
and  pasted  on  a  blank  card.  These  are  2)laced  on  the  table  and  used 
instead  of  the  chart.  It  has  this  adA^antage  over  the  chart — the 
pupil  can  not  identify  the  word  by  its  location. 

Your  committee  believe  that,  though  meagerly  represented  in  many 
of  its  departments,  this  exhibition  has  been  of  much  A^alue  to  the 
teachers  of  this  county,  and  that  it  will  be  an  incentiA^e  to  better  work 
and  better  methods.  Taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  the  first 
eA^er  made  in  this  county*,  and  the  brief  time  had  for  preparation 
by  the  schools,  they  believe  it  to  be  very  successful.  A  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  feature  of  the  work  in  future  institutes  is  confidently 
recommended. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 

L.  F.  EOBINS, 

]MAEGARET  E.  KLING, 
CLAEA  EICHMONB, 

HELEN  A.  BISSELL, 

Committee. 

The  Institute  Faculty,  Conductor  J.  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  followed 
closely  and  very  effectively  the  “Outhnes  of  Institute  Work,”  copies  of 
which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  trustee  three  weeks 
before  the  institute.  These  outlines  were  also  sent  to  all  school  com¬ 
missioners  and  many  j^rominent  educational  men.  Copies  thereof  are 
hereby  submitted  to  you,  together  with  abstracts  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished.  The  proceedings  are  so  fully  given  in  these  “Outlines,”  and 
the  local  papers,  which  I  have  also  mailed  to  the  teachers  of  this 
district,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  print  a  more  detailed  account  here. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  folloA\ing  resolution  : 

Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  of  Eensselaer  county,  haA’'e  during  the 
week  now  closing,  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and  2)rofitable 
teachers’  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county;  and 
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Whereas,  We  desire  to  publicly  express  and  to  put  upon  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  us;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  tender  most  hearty  thanks  to  our  school  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  have  labored  so  unceasingly  for  our  comfort  and  for  the 
success  of  this  institute;  to  the  Institute  Faculty,  who  have  so  patiently 
and  effectively  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience ;  and 
to  the  evening  lecturers  for  their  profitable  and  interesting  discussion 
of  matters  which  are  to  us  of  the  highest  moment. 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  indorse,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  plan  of  the 
preparation  of  a  syllabus  of  work  for  teachers’  institutes. 

That  we  respectfully  request  the  State  Department  to  instruct  the 
Institute  Faculty  to  make  definite,  complete  outlines  for  the  work  of 
each  year.  Thus,  in  several  .years,  the  school  curriculum  will  be 
covered,  and  the  teachers  will  hold,  in  these  syllabi,  a  complete  manual 
of  school  work.  This  manual  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  questions  for 
the  examination  of  teachers. 

That  in  this  way,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  Department  can  protect  our 
teachers  from  useless  repetition;  give  them  an  opportunity  for  thorough 
preparation;  force  conductors  to  be  definite  and  explicit;  in  short, 
place  the  institute  upon  the  same  plane  with  any  well-organized  course 
of  instruction. 

H.  E.  JOLLEY, 

L.  F.  EOBINS, 

KATE  COLGAK, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Let  me  add  that  this  plan  of  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  for 
teachers’  institutes  is  most  strongly  indorsed  by  prominent  educational 
men  in  this  and  other  States. 

Normal  Schools. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  taught  under  my  license,  seventeen 
Normal  graduates  and  five  holding  State  certificates  have  been 
employed.  I  have  recommended,  during  the  year,  fifteen  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Albany  and  two  for  the  Oswego  Normal  school. 

In  last  year’s  report  was  the  statement  that  the  reputation  of  our 
Normal  schools  suffers  through  those,  who  have  entered  upon  profes¬ 
sional  training  before  any  stable  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  of  studv.  The  new  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  applicants  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Cornell  State  Scholarships. 

The  competitive  examination  for  the  selection  of  the  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  scholarships  to  wdiich  Eensselaer  county  is  entitled  was 
held  in  Troy,  Saturday,  June  4,  with  three  applicants  present.  John 
T.  Lewis,  of  Lansingburgh  academy,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for 
the  year  from  this  Assembly  district. 
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County  Teachers’  Association. 

The  twelfth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
East  Albany,  May  27  and  28.  The  programme,  prepared  by  President 
C.  T.  E.  Smith,  was  excellent;  the  sessions  were  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Hoosick  Falls  during  institute 
week. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  16  and  17,  1888,  are  the  dates  fixed 
upon  for  the  next  meeting. 

Teachers’  Class,  Lansingburgh  Academy. 

The  first  teachers’  class  of  the  year  was  organized  December  1, 

1886.  There  were  twelve  members,  of  whom  nine  received  testimo¬ 
nials  from  the  Eegents.  The  second  class  was  organized  March  28, 

1887,  with  ten  members,  six  receiving  these  testimonials. 

The  next  class  will  be  organized  December  1,  1887.  This  class  will 
be  open  for  recruits  until  December  16,  1887. 

Suggestions. 

The  unanimity  of  all  progressive  educators,  touching  the  defects  in 
our  school  system,  is  equaled  only  by  their  confidence  in  the  present 
school  administration  under  the  most  efficient  Superintendent  New 
York  State  ever  had.  The^history  of  the  past  year,  familiar  to  all,  is 
an  evidence  that  further  provision  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  so 
generally  recognized. 

I.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  directions  under  section  5,  title  2 
of  the  old  Code  are  rewritten  for  the  new  edition,  with  additional 
forms  of  certificates  and  positive  regulations  necessitating  in  every  case 
written  examinations  for  licenses.  The  scheme  of  uniform  State  exami¬ 
nations  defined  thereby  seems  to  embody  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
experimental  stage. 

The  definite  requirements  thus  fixed  by  the  “Uniform  Examinations 
for  Teachers’  Certificates  ”  suggest,  at  least,  a  minimum  standard  of 
qualifications  for  school  commissioners.  Prohibit,  by  law,  the  election  of 
any  one  to  this  office  who  does  not  hold  a  uniform  State  license  of  the 
first  grade  or  its  equivalent. 

IL  The  law  of  1881,  giving  boards  of  supervisors  power  to  divide 
commissioner  districts,  containing  more  than  200  school  districts, 
should  read  100  school  districts  at  the  greatest.  The  amendment  of 
150,  lost  in  1887,  would  not  be  sufficient. 

III.  A  clause  should  be  added  to  section  3,  title  2  of  the  School  Law, 
increasing  the  amount  school  commissioners  can  direct  trustees  to 
expend  upon  alterations  in  the  case  of  districts  which  fail  to  provide 
sufficient  school  accommodations.  Teachers  and  pupils  demand  legal 
protection  from  overcrowded  school-rooms. 
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rV.  The  Department  should  direct  the  preparation,  annually,  of  full 
outlines  of  institute  work,  containing  instructions  for  teachers,  and 
naming  authorities  for  reference  in  study.  This  vnll  lead  to  more  syste¬ 
matic  instruction,  particularly  in  ungraded  schools.  Michigan,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  other  States  have  led  us  in  this  respect. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  suggestions  concerning  less  import¬ 
ant  matters,  such  as  the  modification  of  blanks  for  trustees’  and  com¬ 
missioners’  reports;  the  useless  trouble  occasioned  by  the  separate 
apportionment  of  the  library  money,  etc.  These  details  will  doubtless 
be  adjusted  in  good  time. 

Problems,  Old  axd  New. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  of  the  last  year,  the  old  problem 
of  local  taxation  for  school  j^urposes  remains  unsolved.  It  seems 
improbable  that  an  increase  in  the  State  tax,  sufficient  to  relieve  poor 
districts  from  the  excessive  burdens  they  are  now  forced  to  bear, 
can  be  secured.  Is  the  township  system  more  feasible  ?  It  has  some 
disadvantages,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  gaining  ground  throughout 
the  State. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  generally,  among  all  classes,  questions  of 
industrial  education  are  discussed.  The  high  school  has  long  been 
regarded  by  many  with  questioning  eyes.  People,  from  all  sides,  are 
asking  why  the  few  should  learn  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  etc., 
at  their  expense.  “  The  schools,”  say  they  to  educators,  “  should  be 
free  through  the  grammar  grades;  the  high  school  should  be  largely 
self-supporting.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dead.  We  must 
have  a  living  substitute.  Provide  industrial  training  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  We  are  willing  to  pay  for  such  instruction ;  let  those  who  enter 
the  high  school  pay  also.” 

They  who  find  practical  solutions  of  these  problems  of  local  taxation 
and  industrial  education  will  win  for  all  time  a  place  in  the  history  of 
this  State. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  T. 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Lewis  N.  S.  Miller,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools,  Teachers,  etc. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Rensselaer  county  consists  of 
ninety  school  districts,  which  during  the  year  employ  125  teachers  at 
the  same  time  for  a  term  of  at  least  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year  is  168; 
of  this  number  fifty-three  were  males,  and  115  females.  Of  this  number 
engaged  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  four  were  licensed  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  twenty  by  the  Normal  schools,  and  144  by  local 
officers.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  these  ninety  school 
districts,  as  shown  by  the  first  statistical  report,  is  9,423.  Of  this 
number,  5,274  attended  school  during  some  portion  of  the  school  year; 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  2,810.727.  It  will  be  seen  by  these 
figures  that  only  about  fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school 
age  attended  school  at  all ;  and  from  the  average  attendance,  as  shown 
by  the  same  report,  only  about  one-half  the  time  of  the  fifty-six  per 
cent  is  spent  in  school.  This  number  includes,  of  course,  those  who 
have  attended  academies,  seminaries  and  some  children  over  five  years 
of  age  who  have  not  yet  attended  school. 

Compulsory  Education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  also  includes  a  large  number  subject 
to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  under  this  heading,  as  the  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the 
trustees  are  unreliable  and  incomplete.  There  are  no  attempts  to 
enforce  the  law.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  trustees  to 
see  that  this  law  is  enforced,  or  else  that  portion  of  the  trustees’  report 
should  be  abolished. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  made  163  official  visits  to  the 
schools  of  the  district,  as  shown  by  the  trustees  in  their  reports;  and 
in  connection  with  these  visits  I  have  visited  different  districts  where 
my  presence  as  commissioner  was  required,  of  which  no  record  is 
kept.  In  making  my  visits  to  the  different  schools  throughout  the 
district,  I  have  tried,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  spend  one-half  day  in  each 
school,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  in  almost  every 
school,  teacher  and  scholar  were  working  together  in  unison,  much 
interest  manifested  and  good  work  being  done.  Yet  a  few  of  the 
schools  are  not  what  they  should  be.  There  is  certainly  room  for 
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improvement  in  these  few.  While  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very 
flourishing  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district  is  very  small,  the  trustees  try  to  hire  as  cheap  as  possible,  and 
changes  are  made  almost  every  term.  Yet  they  could  be  improved  if 
the  trustees  would  exercise  their  authority  more  judiciously.  I  find 
where  teachers  teach  the  same  school  for  a  number  of  terms,  that  more 
interest  seems  to  be  manifested  by  the  pupils  and  the  school  progresses 
more  rapidly.  Trustees  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of 
keeping  teachers  in  the  school  for  a  longer  period.  Changes  are  less 
frequent  and  the  schools  are  the  better  for  it.  The  distribution  of  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  each  school 
district,  has  awakened  a  great  interest  in  school  matters  among  the 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  school  work.  By  the  perusal  of  the 
different  reports  contained  therein  they  are  led  to  ponder  over 
the  magnitude  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  are  more  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  thereof 
than  ever  before,  and  I  hope  the  distribution  may  be  made  every  year 
’  hereafter. 

Licenses. 

I  have  licensed  during  the  past  year  eighty-five  teachers.  Of  this 
number  seven  were  of  the  first  grade,  twenty  of  the  second  grade  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  third  grade.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above 
I  have  indorsed  testimonials  granted  by  the  Begents  to  graduates  of 
teachers’  classes  to  the  number  of  one. 

School  Buildings. 

But  one  new  school  building  has  been  built  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year.  Several  have  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  almost  as  good  as  new. 
The  new  building  mentioned  above  is  in  district  No.  8,  Schodack. 
Although  a  weak  district,  the  trustees  saw  the  need  of  a  new  house, 
that  the  children  might,  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  attend  school, 
which  was  impossible  in  the  old  building,  set  themselves  to  work,  and 
by  untiring  efforts  succeeded  in  erecting  a  building  that  reflects  credit 
on  themselves  and  is  an  honor  to  the  district.  The  trustees  in  district 
No.  3,  Poestenkill,  have  repaired  the  school  building  in  that  district,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $600,  and  now  have  one  of  the  best  school  buildings 
in  the  district.  Several  districts  are  contemplating  building  anew  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Frickenger,  a  wealthy  gentleman  living  in  district 
No.  5,  Schodack,  is  about  to  build  and  donate  to  said  district  a  good 
and  substantial  building,  free  of  charge  to  the  district,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  waiting  for  the  plans  and  specifications  that  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  which  to 
select  his  plan.  As  soon  as  this  is  obtained,  the  building  will  be 
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erected  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  the  school  laws  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  I  think  that  contained  in  chapter  538,  entitled 
“An  act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  this 
State,”  is  one  of  the  most  important.  By  this  law  trustees  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  attending 
school,  and  by  so  doing  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  law  and,  as 
a  rule,  set  themselves  to  work  to  put  their  privies  in  order,  and  with 
strict  compliance  to  the  law.  Another  important  change  in  the  school 
law  is  chapter  602,  which  amends  subdivisions  5  and  7  of  section  27  of 
title  3  of  the  “  Consolidated  School  Act.”  By  this  change  in  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  public  money,  I  think  the  average  attendance  in  the 
schools  will  be  larger,  as  all  will  see  the  importance  of  having  a  good 
aggregate  number  of  days’  attendance  of  the  pupils  to  be  reported  by 
the  trustees  in  their  reports  to  the  commissioners,  as  upon  this  alone 
one-half  of  the  public  money  is  to  be  apportioned. 

Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  Rensselaer  county 
has  been  in  progress  now  about  one  year.  Although  not  as  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  grading  and  classifying  schools  as 
we  would  like  to  see,  yet  0,  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction, 
and  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  better  work  can  be  done  by 
following  as  near  as  possible  the  plan  provided  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  matter  of  grading  or  classifying  a  district  school  requires  some 
time  to  fully  bring  about  a  uniform  grade;  but,  by  diligent  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  when  once 
accomplished,  better  work  can  be  done  in  our  rural  district  schools. 
Scholars  will  see  the  importance  of  this  method,  and  will  enter  in  the 
work  with  a  will,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  see  from  the  beginning 
of  their  school  days  in  district  schools  to  the  end.  It  is  all  mapped  out 
before  them,  and,  by  diligent  study  and  hard  work  on  their  part,  can 
easily  be  accomplished.  The  work  done  by  our  institute  instructor 
before  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools,  at  our  last  institute,  was  of 
great  helj)  to  the  teachers  upon  the  grading  and  classifying  of  their 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  all  will  put  in  practice,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  advice  and  instructions  given. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

An  institute  w^as  held  in  this  county,  at  Hoosick  Falls,  for  the  week 
commencing  November  14,  1887,  wdth  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  LL.D.,  as  con¬ 
ductor;  assisted  by  Professor  John  F.  Woodhull,  A.  B.,  of  New,  Paltz, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey,  of  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Superintendent  David 
Beattie,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Principal  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Lansing- 
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burgh,  N.  Y. ;  Superintendent  Edward  Wait,  of  Lansingburgh,  N. 
Y.;  Miss  A.  P.  Osborn,  of  Hoosick  Palis,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  B.  Ross, 
M.  D.,  of  Rutland,  Vt.  The  institute  was  very  ably  conducted  by 
the  above-named  instructors,  and  was  regarded  as  a  success. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  week  one  of 
profit  to  the  teachers.  Institutes  are  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  insti¬ 
tute  was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  by  those 
who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  future  as  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
particularly  interested.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  had  the  trustees 
of  the  county  present  at  the  institute,  or  at  least  for  one  day,  and  that 
day  the  one  upon  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
present,  to  hear  the  excellent  address  and  listen  to  the  wise  counsel 
given  by  that  official  upon  the  school  system  and  school  law’  of  the 
State,  I  think  that  alone  would  be  worth  to  the  county  all  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  institute.  The  success  of  the  institute  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  Commissioner  Parsons  for  his  untiring  effort  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county;  and  how  well  he  succeeded, 
you  have  only  to  ask  the  teachers  who  attended.  The  exclamation 
from  all  is:  “  We  have  never  had  a  more  profitable  institute  than  the 
one  last  held  at  Hoosick  Falls.”  • 

The  County  Teachers’  Association. 

This  body  meets  in  regular  session  twice  a  year,  and  is  fast  becoming 
a  great  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the  county.  Excellent 
work  is  done  at  each  session  of  the  association  in  class-work,  which  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  teachers,  especially  to  the  teachers  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  only  regret  I  have  to  make  is  that  more  of  the  rural 
district  teachers  do  not  attend;  more  would  attend  if  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  their  trustees,  and  the  time  spent  at  the  meeting  allowed 
them.  The  association  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  as  each  meet¬ 
ing  succeeds  the  previous  one  in  interest,  I  think  this  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  its  numbers,  and  after  a  while  will  be  considered  of 
nearly  as  much  importance  as  the  institute. 

A  Suggested  Change. 

One  change  in  the  school  law  should  be  made  —  the  time  of  holding 
the  annual  meeting.  In  my  judgment  the  annual  school  meeting 
should  be  held  not  later  than  the  last  Tuesday  in  July. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Theodore  Rrean,  School  Commissioner. 

Report. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  success  to  this  district.  Every 
district  has  maintained  a  school  for  over  twenty-eight  weeks,  the 
average  being  forty-one  weeks. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  district  was 
14,493. 

The  whole  number  attending  the  school  some  portion  of  the  year 
was  7,309,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  4,342. 

The  whole  number  of  days’  attendance  was  837,013,  the  whole 
number  of  days  school  was  taught  being  7,435. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was 
117 — eighty-five  females  and  thirty-two  males.  Of  these,  the  number 
licensed  by  the  school  commissioner  was  102  ;  by  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ten;  and  by  Normal  School,  five. 
The  whole  number  of  terms  taught  by  them .  has  been  3,393,  being 
an  average  of  twenty-nine  terms  to  each  teacher  —  all  of  whom  are 
faithful  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  the  five  towns  in  this 
(Richmond)  county,  viz. :  Castleton,  with  four  districts ;  Middletown, 
four  districts;  Northfield,  nine  districts;  Southfield,  three  districts, 
and  Westfield,  eight  districts.  Total,  twenty-eight.  They  have 
thirty-one  school  buildings  —  twenty  frame,  ten  brick  and  one  stone. 
Generally  public  sentiment  concerning  school  affairs  is  progressive. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement,  and  a  more  general  desire  mani¬ 
fested  for  good  schools  and  better  school  buildings. 

During  the  year  many  needed  repairs  have  been  made  upon  several 
of  the  school-houses,  and  one  or  two  districts  have  been  using  every 
means  to  have  new  and  model  school  buildings  erected. 

The  comfortableness,  neatness  and  healthfulness  are  receiving  more 
attention,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the 
district  is  generally  fair.  Still,  some  of  the  districts  content  them¬ 
selves  with  inferior  buildings,  that  are  not  only  a  reproach  but  a 
disgrace  to  the  taxable  inhabitants,  and  unworthy  of  the  community 
in  which  they  are  located. 

The  several  acts  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  increasing  the 
powers  of  school  commissioners,  especially  the  one  relating  to  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  unfit  buildings,  were  greatly  needed,  and  many  benefits 
will  result  therefrom,  particularly  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat  and  light 
are  concerned,  and  I  have  no  doubt  several  new  school-houses  will  be 
erected  in  the  district. 
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There  are  reported  to  be  in  the  district  libraries  6,678  volumes, 
worth  $6,406.  Some  of  the  schools  have  very  extensive  libraries, 
which  are  largely  patronized,  while  some  of  the  districts,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  no  libraries. 

I  made  114  official  visits  during  the  year  from  April  to  date. 
Being  confined  to  the  house  the  first  three  months  by  an  accident,  I 
could  not  visit  the  schools  during  that  period. 

t 

The  Tk\chers’  Institute 

held  at  Stapleton  April  25  to  29,  1887,  and  which  was  instructed  by 
Professors  Barnes,  Hoose  and  Cook,  and  Dr.  Bouton,  was  largely 
attended.  The  work  given  was  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the 
teachers,  and  the  institute  was  the  most  practical,  beneficial  and  satis¬ 
factory  one,  I  believe,  ever  held  in  this  district.  It  was  also  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  A. 
S.  Draper,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  which  was  very  able 
and  forcible. 

Financial. 

The  value  of  the  school-houses  and  sites  is  estimated  at  $216,675, 
and  the  whole  assessed  valuation  of  property  on  which  taxes  are  raised 


is  $9,882,183. 

The  amount  of  money  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $10,366  66 

Public  money  apportioned  to  the  district .  22 , 282  53 

Amount  raised  bv  tax .  73,405  08 

From  all  other  sources .  14,293  13 


Making  a  total  of .  $120,347  40 


The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  was .  $70,269  50 

For  libraries  and  school  apparatus .  5 , 500  38 

For  colored  school .  734  26 

For  school-houses,  fences,  repairs,  etc .  14,652  37 

All  other  incidental  expenses .  14,373  86 

Amount  remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  14,817  03 


Total .  $120,347  40 


Stapleton,  N.  T. 
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EOCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Thomas  W.  Suffekn,  School  Commissioner. 

Teachers  and  Their  Work. 

The  five  towns  comprising  this  commissioner  district  contain 
forty-seven  schools,  and  in  which  100  teachers  were  engaged  during 
the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  of  which  thirty-two  were 
males  and  sixty-eight  were  females,  receiving  an  aggregate  salary  of 
$45,604.76,  being  an  increase  of  $2,041.03  as  compared  with  1886. 

The  average  time  the  schools  were  taught  for  the  school  year  just 
closed  in  this  county  was  forty  weeks  and  four  days. 

The  teachers  for  the  last  year  retained  their  positions  for  the  entire 
time  that  the  schools  were  kept  open,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
was  made  vacant  by  the  hand  of  “  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,”  who 
removed  from  our  midst  Miss  Josie  Disbrow.  She  had  taught  ■with 
great  success  for  several  years,  and  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
her  pupils. 

It  has  been  a  hard  struggle  to  establish  the  fact,  in  some 
districts,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  advancement  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  rising  generation  to  change  the  teacher  every  few 
months,  but  I  think  intelligence  has  prevailed,  and  hereafter  we  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when  the  schools  are  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  who  are  to  have  charge  and  guide  the  pupils 
of  this  county  in  their  studies  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  persons  of  experience, 
having  been  engaged  in  school  work  from  early  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

As  the  General  Government  pensions  such  of  its  citizens  as  have 
served  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  for  a  stated  period, 
and  retires  its  judges  on  half-pay  for  serving  on  the  bench,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  be 
requested  by  you  to  create  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
those  teachers  who  have  served  in  that  capacity  for  forty  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  They  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
life  in  the  service  u  the  State,  in  endeavoring  to  enlighten  and  bring 
the  nation  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  thereby  increase 
the  intelligence  and  usefulness  of  its  citizens. 

ExAinNATIONS. 

The  plan  of  uniform  questions  for  candidates  to  teach  should  be 
largely  devoted  to  general  principles  and  methods  as  set  forth  by 
acknowledged  educators,  and  not,  as  now,  devoted  only  to  a  few 
branches  to  be  taught  in  our  schools. 
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I  have  used  those  sent  out  by  the  Department,  and  in  addition 
such  as  I  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  and 
extent  of  the  applicants’  ability  to  instruct  and  guide  the  pupUs 
entrusted  to  their  care;  among  which  may  be  enumerated  economy 
of  school  work,  methods  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  number  work, 
geography,  hygiene,  stimulants  and  narcotics ;  and  that  the  answers  to 
the  questions  be  discontinued,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  does  not  possess  the  literary  qualifications 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  the  answers  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  seeking  a  certificate  to  teach,  is  not  a  proper  person  to  hold  the 
position,  and  should  vacate  the  office. 

Improvement  of  no  mean, order  is  being  noticed  from  year  to  year  in 
this  county.  It  is  shown  in  the  general  endeavor  of  trustees  to  obtain 
a  higher  grade  of  teachers ;  a  greater  amount  of  visiting  and  witness¬ 
ing  the  general  exercises  of  the  schools  by  the  patrons,  and  by  allowing 
the  teachers  to  visit  other  schools  in  order  to  witness  the  different 
methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  paying  them  for  the  time  thus 
^employed.  It  is  shown,  also,  in  the  number  of  educational  journals 
read  by  teachers  and  parents,  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  teachers  and 
parents  to  discuss  the  various  subjects  which  are  brought  to  their 
notice. 

County  Exercises. 

The  county  commencement  exercises,  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
June,  were  of  a  jvery  high  order,  showing  greater  literary  attainments 
of  those  taking  jDart  in  the  exercises  than  last  year.  It  was  largely 
attended  by  the  school  officers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  of  the 
■county.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  to  have  exhibits  of 
penmanship,  industrial  drawing,  maps,  and  specimens  of  handiwork 
from  the  different  schools  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  next  meeting. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Spring  Valley,  addressed  the  children,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Mack,  of  West  New  Hempstead,  addressed  the  parents. 
They  dwelt  largely  on  the  importance  of  securing  higher  educational 
advantages  for  the  young  and  rising  generation. 

Libraries. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  make 
every  child  in  the  State  an  intelligent  reader,  I  would  recommend  that 
each  district  raise  a  sum  by  tax  equal  to  the  amount  received  from 
the  State,  and  the  trustees  be  compelled  to  j^urchase  books  for  the 
money  thus  received  each  year,  and  place  them  in  the  district  library 
■for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  thus  encourage  the 
reading  of  standard  literature  by  the  young,  to  counteract  the  evils 
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spread  abroad  in  our  State  by  reading  of  light  and  flashy  publications. 
I  would  recommend  that  section  4  of  title  8  relating  to  district 
libraries,  be  repealed. 

!Lnstitutes. 

The  plan  advanced  by  the  Department,  of  inviting  the  teachers  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute,  met  with  a  very  general 
approval.  The  teachers  responded  with  alacrity.  More  persons  offered 
their  services  than  could  be  accepted. 

It  was  held  under  superintendence  and  direction  of  Professor  H. 
E.  Sanford,  whose  sound  instruction  has  always  been  very  well 
received  in  this  county. 

Miss  Cooper,  of  Nyack,  presented  the  subject  of  language  in  a  lucid, 
clear  and  reasonable  manner,  while  to  Dr.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  was  accorded  the  highest  praise  for  his  masterly  and 
scientific  method  advanced  to  secure  attention  and  arouse  activity  of 
thought  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

His  lecture  on  “  Man  ”  was  replete  with  thought,  from  his  creation  to 
the  end  of  life’s  journey,  showing  that  those  persons  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  mental  training  were  the  mos*t  useful  to  their 
country. 

Univeesal  Education. 

The  stability  of  this  nation,  with  a  free  government,  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Through  it  this  nation  has  become  the 
happiest  and  grandest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  our  future  happi¬ 
ness  depends  largely  upon  the  interest  we  manifest  in  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  every  citizen.  It  will  not  do  to  have  only  a  part  of  our 
population  able  to  read  and  wilte.  It  should  comprise  every  adult 
within  the  borders  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

Any  system  that  fails  to  make  education  universal  fails  in  its  most 
important  duty. 

Surveying  the  present  system  and  noticing  the  result,  admirable 
though  it  be  in  the  essential  features,  it  is  lamentably  deficient  in  this. 

The  State  of  New  York,  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  educating  her 
sons  and  daughters,  passed  a  Compulsory  Educational  Law  a  few 
years  since,  obliging  every  person  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  to  attend  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year.  Not 
the  slightest  heed  is  paid  to  its  enforcement  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  home  instruction. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  passed  that  would  compel  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  to  give  them  at  least  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic. 
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Parents  owe  it  to  themselves  to  see  that  their  offspring  are  not  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  race  for  life  by  ignorance  of  these  branches.  When 
fathers  and  mothers  ignore  such  teaching  the  State  should  step  in 
and  demand  that  the  children  shall  acquire  rudimentary  instruction, 
for  which  it  has  so  bountifully  provided.  Only  by  resorting  to 
forcible  procedure  can  we  check  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  its 
kindred  evils. 

That  the  property  of  the  State  is  taxed  for  the  education  of  every 
child  within  its  borders  is  a  well  received  and  established  fact,  and 
that  every  child  within  her  limits  should  receive  that  which  has  been 
provided  for  it,  I  would  recommend  that  a  sweeping  compulsory 
educational  law  be  passed,  compelling  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years  to  attend  some  school,  either  public  or 
private,  and  that  a  certificate  of  attendance  be  obtained  from  the 
teacher  and  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  in  which  it 
resides,  failure  to  procure  and  register  such  certificate  to  be  a  just 
cause  for  an  action  to  be  brought  by  an  officer  elected  for  said 
purpose  against  said  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  punishable  by  fine  or 
otherwise. 

District  Boundaries. 

The  district  boundaries  should  be  surveyed  and  established  by  well- 
defined  landmarks. 

Differences  between  districts  to  be  adjusted  by  the  town  boards  of 
the  towns  in  which  the  districts  are  situated. 

The  entire  property  included  in  the  district  boundaries  to  be  taxed 
to  support  the  school  within  the  boundaries  of  said  district. 

Annual  Meetings. 

The  present  arrangement  of  having  the  school  year  to  close  on  the 
twentieth  of  August  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  teachers  of 
this  county.  They  claim  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  they  are 
not  able  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year  until  it  is 
too  late  to  secure  favorable  positions,  as  the  old  boards  refuse  to 
employ  until  after  the  annual  school  meeting. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dockland  County  Teachers’  Association, 
held  on  Saturday,  November  19, 1887,  it  was  recommended,  by  a  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  the  association,  that  the  fiscal  year  close  June  thirtieth, 
instead  of  August  twentieth,  each  year;  the  annual  school  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  of  each  year. 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  LAWEEXCE  COUNTY— First  District. 

George  A.  Lewls,  School  Commissioner. 

Changes  During  the  Tear. 

Last  year  I  reported  165  school  districts.  The  number  of  school 
districts  remains  the  same,  although  but  164  school  districts  were 
reported.  By  a  very  large  majority  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts 
No.  1  and  No.  12,  in  the  village  of  Gouverneur,  voted  to  consolidate 
the  two  districts;  a  union  free  school  district  was  organized,  and 
a  board  of  education  composed  of  nine  members  was  elected.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  school  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  continue  the  excellent  advantages  which  have  been  for  so 
many  years  proUded  by  Gouverneur  T^esleyan  Seminary,  the  board  of 
education  leased  for  a  term  of  years  the  seminary  building.  The 
schools  were  organized  under  the  name  of  Gouverneur  Seminary  and 
Union  Free  School,  with  Professor  J.  F.  Tuthill  as  principal  and  super¬ 
intendent,  and  B.  F.  Brown,  as  assistant.  The  board  has  employed  an 
excellent  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  schools  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

The  number  of  school  district  No.  19  was  changed  to  No.  12. 

In  August  last,  I  issued  an  order  forming  school  district  No.  10,  in 
the  town  of  Pitcairn,  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  mining 
village  known  as  Jayville. 

No  report  was  received  from  Nos.  2  and  14,  Oswegatchie,  and  No.  1, 
Pitcairn.  School  has  not  been  maintained  in  those  districts,  because 
there  were  not  sufficient  children  of  school  age  that  would  attend. 
The  districts  will  probably  be  annulled  in  the  near  future. 

Union  and  Graded  Schools. 

There  are  now  four  union  free  schools  in  this  district,  located  as 
follows:  Richville,  Gouverneur,  Morristown  and  Heuvelton.  The 
principal  graded  schools  are  at  De  Kalb  Junction,  Fine,  Fowler, 
Hailesborough  and  Hammond.  I  am  pleased  to  repoid  these  schools 
doing  excellent  work. 

Several  of  the  “  rural  district  ”  schools  are  quite  well  graded  and 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  Obstacles  in  the  Mat  of  Better  Schools  in  Rural  Districts. 

A  common  saying  is,  “  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,”  and  it 
appears  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  people  in  a  district  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  employ  a  good  teacher  in  order  to  have  a  good 
school  My  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that,  “  As  the  sentiment 
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in  the  district  is,  so  is  the  school,  generally.”  The  sentiment  that 
"  our  schools  are  good  enough,  we  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  better  schools,” 
is  too  nearly  general.  The  best  ungraded  schools  are  in  those  districts 
where  the  people  insist  upon  having  a  competent  teacher,-  and  do  all 
they  can  themselves  towards  having  a  good  school. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  better  schools  is  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cause 
is  the  frequent  change  of  trustees.  In  large  villages  and  cities  the 
trustees  and  members  of  boards  of  education  are  generally  elected 
for  three  years,  and  I  am  confident  that  better  results  would  be 
secui'ed  if  the  term  of  office  of  trustees  was  three  years.  Trustees 
who  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully  must  necessarily  have 
to  spend  considerable  time  and  incur  some  expense.  I  fully  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  if  the  law  were  amended  so  that  a  district  may  vote 
to  pay  the  trustee  for  his  services,  men  who  are  competent  to  act  as 
trustees  would  be  more  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
and  the  time  would  not  be  so  often  spent  grudgingly. 

I  am  not  aware  that  much  progress  has  been  made  towards  remov¬ 
ing  the  obstacle  found  in  the  “multiplicity  of  the  text-books.”  New 
books  are  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  usual  way.  During 
the  summer,  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  teachers  a  list  of  text¬ 
books  used  in  every  district,  with  a  view  of  making  an  earnest  effort 
to  remedy  the  evil  in  this  county  at  least.  The  matter  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  our  next  county  teachers’  association.  I  have  endeavored, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  advise  with  trustees  and  others 
and  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  official  action  in  this  matter, 
in  order  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  new  books  may  be  restrained. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  apology  is  necessary  for  complaining  a 
little  of  the  task  imposed  upon  the  school  commissioners  in  this 
county.  We  are  expected  to  do  efficient  work,  and  yet  it  is  utterly 
impossible.  If  there  are  other  commissioners  in  the  State  who  have 
as  large  a  territory  to  travel  over  and  as  many  schools  to  inspect, 
they  are  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  the  commissioners  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county.  An  effort  was  made  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  redistrict  the  county,  but  “  it  was  special  legislation.” 
I  believe  the  State  should  be  redistricted  and  the  commissioner  dis¬ 
tricts  made  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  is  practicable.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  visit  every  school  twice  a  year,  and  that  is  very  meager 
supervision.  We  ought  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  month. 
We  ought  to  confer  often  with  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  schools  in 
order  that  our  services  may  be  valuable.  We  could,  no  doubt,  correct 
many  evils  that  now  exist  and  see  the  fruits  of  well-dii’ected  efforts. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

I  am  in  full  iiccord  with  the  plan  of  district  institutes  but  once  at 
year.  The  institute  held  at  Gouverneur,  May  second,  ,was  a  success  in 
point  of  number  of  teacher  enrolled,  the  average  daily  attendance, 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  work  and  the  excellent  instruction  * 
given.  Upon  visiting  the  schools  subsequent  to  the  institute,  I  found 
the  teachers  generally  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  instruction 
received.  Nearly  all  teachers  used  the  word  method  in  the  first 
steps  in  reading,  a  “  modified  form  ”  of  the  Grube  method  in  numbers, 
and  teach  spelling  mostly  by  writing  the  words.  Geography  and 
grammar  are  generally  taught  as  found  in  the  text-books. 

Uniform  ExAmNATioNS.  ^ 

I  believed  in  uniform  examinations  theoretically.  After  three 
practical  tests  my  faith  in  them  is  not  shaken,  but  is  stronger  than 
ever.  I  sincerely  hope  a  law  will  be  enacted  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  authorizing  uniform  examinations  throughout  the  State, 
excepting  cities.  I  cannot  at  present  give  the  “  public  sentiment  ” 
regarding  them. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  a 


ST.  LAWEENCE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

John  A.  Haig,  School  Commissioner. 

Territory. 

The  territory  and  school  districts  are’the  same  as  reported  one  year 
ago,  with  one  exception  in  regard  to  school  districts,  to  wit:  No.  14  in 
the  town  of  Canton  has  been  annulled,  thereby  making  the  number  of 
districts  in  this  town  twenty-seven.  District  formerly  28  is  now  14, 
the  number  of  the  district  annulled. 

From  th^  abstract  of  trustees’  reports  I  copy  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbui’sements,  and  the  most  important 
statistical  items  of  the  district: 

Financial. 

Receipts. 


Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $634  50 

Public  moneys  apportioned .  19,224  91 

Proceeds  of  gospel  and  school  funds .  1 , 256  63 

Eaised  by  tax .  11,705  99 

From  other  sources .  2 , 125  74 


Total .  $34,947  77 


63 
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Payments. 


For  teachers’ wages . $26,953  34 

For  libraries .  10  31 

For  school  apparatus .  60  25 

For  school-houses  and  sites .  3,115  96 

For  incidental  expenses .  ,  3,115  00 

Kemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  1,692  91 


Total  .  . . : .  $34,947  77 


Statistical. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks 

or  more .  197 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 

of  age .  8,015 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  that  attended  the, 

school  some  portion  of  the  school  year .  6 , 444 

Whole  number  of  days  of  attendance .  558,867 

Total  average  daily  attendance .  .  3 , 699 . 305 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries .  3 , 642 

Estimated  value  of  district  libraries .  $1,657  00 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites .  108,410  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property .  9,072,008  00 


During  the  past  school  year  I  made  136  visits.  Some  schools  I 
visited  twice;  quite  a  number  I  did  not  visit  at  all.  I  believe  I  accom¬ 
plished  more  good  for  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  by  visiting  those  where 
inexperienced  teachers  were  employed,  and  by  spending  longer  time 
in  each  school,  than  is  possible  to  do  when  attempting  to  visit  all  the 
schools  in  the  district. 

I  have  held  twenty-two  public  examinations,  at  which  were  267 
applicants  for  certificates.  Four  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  fifty- 
five  of  the  second  grade,  and  two  hundred  of  the  third  grade  were 
granted;  also,  fifteen  testimonials  signed  and  ten  certificates  from 
other  commissioners  indorsed. 

Very  few  private  examinations  have  been  given  the  past  year. 

A  Teachers’  Institute 

was  held  at  Madrid,  commencing  Monday,  May  ninth,  and  continuing 
through  the  week.  This  institute  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  assisted  by  Prof.  Cook,  Prof.  Shults,  and  Miss  Amelia  Morey, 
of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School.  The  work  was  practical  in  all 
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brandies,  and  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  present.  Two 
hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  a  more  earnest,  hard¬ 
working  and  interesting  institute  is  seldom  assembled.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  district  institutes.  Commissioner  and  teachers 
feel  that  it  is  their  institute,  and  there  is  a  common  desire  that  it  shall, 
in  every  way,  be  one  of  the  best.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
week,  of  active  teachers  present,  was  over  ninety-nine  per  cent.  I  find 
many  teachers  using,  with  marked  success,  the  methods  and  sug¬ 
gestions  presented  at  this  institute.  Some  trustees  still  endeavor  to 
prevent  their  teachers  from  attending  by  hiring  upon  condition  that 
they  will  not  ask  pay  for  the  week  of  institute  if  it  occurs  during  the 
term  of  school.  I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  this  class  is  the 
exception,  and  the  sentiment  of  this  district  is  in  favor  of  institutes, 
and  of  paying  the  teachers  for  the  time  they  are  in  attendance. 

Improvements. 

School  buildings  are  being  improved  from  year  to  year.  Not  less 
than  ten  districts  are  now  improving  either  by  building  new  houses  or 
by  repairing  and  reseating  old  ones. 

Many  schools  are  being  supplied  with  a  dictionary,  maps,  etc.,  as  a 
result  of  the  law  authorizing  trustees  to  expend  a  sufficient  amount 
for  such  purchases  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

Normal  Graduates. 

Eleven  Normal  School  graduates  w^ere  employed  in  this  district  last 
year,  and  all  did  excellent  work.  The  influence  for  good  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Potsdam  is  very  apparent.  I  wfish  a  larger  number 
of  her  graduates  could  find  it  profitable  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this 
county,  that  thi^  good  infiuence  might  be  more  generally  felt. 

Progress. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  everything  pertaining  to  the 
schools  of  this  district  in  a  progressive  condition.  Harmony  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  district  to  a  degree  unequaled  during  the 
past  six  years  at  least,  and  an  increasing  interest  is  clearly  seen 
among  school  patrons  for  the  advancement  of  their  schools  and  for  the 
better  educational  advantages  of  the  masses. 

The  greatest  hindrance  at  the  present  time  to  progressive  school 
work  is  the  frequent  changing  of  teachers.  Many  districts  are 
dividing  their  school  year  into  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  and 
many  employ  three  different  teachers  during  the  year.  I  am  not 
able  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil  that  will  be'  effective,  but  that 
it  should  be  in  some  way  corrected  is  evident. 

Madrid,  N.  T. 
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ST.  LAWEENCE  COUNTY  — Third  District. 

Haklan  S.  Perrigo,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Comments. 

During  the  last  school  year  I  made  245  school  visits.  Districts  Nos. 
10,  of  Massena;  15,  of  Parishville,  and  22,  of  Stockholm,  have  built 
new  school-houses.  No.  1,  of  Brasher,  has  voted  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  next  spring.  During  the  six  years  of  my  official  work  I  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  revoke  the  license  of  any  teacher.  A  very 
large  per  cent  of  those  teaching  in  my  district  at  the  present  time 
were  not  teaching  six  years  ago.  There  should  be  greater  permanency 
in  the  teachers’  work.  To  become  skilled  workmen  requires  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice,  and  yet  too  many  trustees  appear  to  believe 
otherwise. 

The  districts  ought  to  furnish  suitable  school-houses,  and  their 
teachers  with  good  helps,  such  as  blackboards,  encyclopedias,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  globes,  maps  and  educational  works.  The  law  ought  to  be 
so  amended  as  to  require  trustees  to  furnish  them. 

I  would  suggest,  as  an  experiment,  that  trustees  be  authorized, 
with  the  advice  of  their  school  commissioner,  to  hire  first-grade  teach¬ 
ers  for  three  or  five  years,  and  second-grade  teachers  for  two  years. 
This  would  be  practicable  if  the  term  of  office  of  sole  trustee  was 
lengthened  accordingly.  It  would  also  give  trustees  greater  independ¬ 
ence  of  action.  They  would  not  be  hampered  by  the  fear  of  what 
the  people  of  their  districts  will  say. 

Suggestions.  • 

I  believe  the  following  changes  should  be  made :  1st.  St.  Lawrence 
county  should  be  divided  into  five  commissioner  districts.  2d.  Changes 
in  boundaries  in  school  districts  should  be  made  by  town  assessors. 
3d.  The  school  districts  of  the  State  should  be  properly  surveyed  and 
mapped,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  of  their 
respective  supervisors,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 
4th.  The  so-called  library  money  should  not  be  apportioned,  or  if 
apportioned,  the  law  should  require  it  to  be  expended  for  school  pub¬ 
lications.  5th.  The  State  appropriations  should  be  increased  to 
$5,000,000.  6th.  The  required  amount  of  school  per  year  should  be 
increased  to  thirty-six  weeks.  7th.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  require  the  school  census  to  be  taken  the  twentieth  of  June,  the 
school  year  to  close  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  the  annual  school  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  This  would 
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prevent  schools  being  kept  in  session  during  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  it  would  secure  a  greater  aggregate  attendance,  and 
consequently  more  public  money  for  the  country  districts.  It  would 
also  give  sole  trustees  a  chance  to  hire  the  best  teachers  before  their 
summer  vacations. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


SAEATOGA  COUNTY^ — First  District. 

James  F.  McCormick,  School  Commissioner. 

Institutes. 

After  my  written  report  for  1886  was  sent  to  the  State  Department, 
our  county  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  during 
the  week  of  November  29  and  30,  December  1,  2  and  3,  with  Prof.  C. 
T.  Barnes,  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  and  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout  for  instruc¬ 
tors.  Nearly  400  teachers  were  registered,  including  those  in  actual 
service,  and  those  who  had  been  or  expected  to  be.  Although  there 
had  been  some  complaints  about  compulsory  attendance,  nearly  every 
school  in  this  commissioner  district  was  closed  and  the  teachers  at  the 
institute.  Two  schools  managed  to  have  a  vacation  just  at  that  time, 
and  two  for  good  reasons  were  excused.  I  have  in  no  instance  heard 
that  institute  spoken  of,  but  what  it  has  been  highly  commended  and 
pronounced  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  ever  held  in  this  county. 

Visits. 

When  the  institute  work  was  over,  I  commenced  visiting  the  schools 
and  kept  at  it  whenever  the  weather  and  roads  would  permit,  until  the 
schools  began  to  close.  I  visited  nearly  every  school  during  the  fall 
and  winter  terms,  and  many  of  them  again  in  the  spring  and  summer 
terms,  making  in  all  187  visits. 

Although  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  are  not  perfect, 
yet  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  satisfactory  in  almost  every 
instance.  Two  hundred  different  teachers  were  employed,  of  which 
142  were  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more;  thirty-four  were 
males  and  166  were  females.  The  male  teachers  are  mostly  employed 
for  the  winter  terms.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  licensed  by 
local  officers,  four  by  the  State  and  four  were  Normal  graduates. 

School  Buildings. 

Some  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  much  improved,  and  there 
is  great  need  that  many  more  should  be.  Nearly  all  are  comfortable 
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and  respectable;  but  some  of  them  are  very  poorly  arranged  ;  seating, 
lighting  and  ventilation,  for  health  and  comfort,  often  neglected- 
Usually  the  school-house  fronts  to  the  south,  with  one,  sometimes  two 
entrance  doors  and  closets,  thus  shutting  out  the  sun  and  light  from 
the  south.  The  teacher’s  desk  is  near  the  door;  the  stove  just  in  front 
of  the  desk,  and  the  seats  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  room, 
and  the  middle  of  the  room  filled  nearly  to  the  stove,  all  facing  to  the 
south,  so  that  the  light  shines  into  the  pupils’  faces  from  right  and 
left.  Such  buildings  could  be  made  commodious  with  a  little  expense; 
but  how  can  it  be  accomplished?  There  are  always  some  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  would  be  willing  to  make  the  changes,  but  not  enough  to 
carry  the  resolution,  and  it  is  dropped. 

Must  these  school-houses  be  -condemned  bv  the  school  commis- 

V 

sioner  and  the  districts  forced  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be  ? 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  past,  for  in  most  cases  where  I 
have  advised  a  change,  the  attempt  has  been  made  ;  but  for  want  of 
proper  plans  has  not  always  been  rightly  done.  Hence,  the  need  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  school-houses. 

Four  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  my  term  of  office, 
one  now  being  built,  and  nearly  all  are  in  good  repair. 

The  law  requiring  boards  of  education,  or  trustee  or  trustees,  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  water-closets  or  privies,  is  being  complied  with  where 
circumstances  will  admit.  About  four  school  districts  in  this  commis¬ 
sioner  district  will  have  to  find  a  site  before  they  can  comply  with  the 
law. 

Union  Schools. 

The  union  schools  of  Ballston  and  Waterford  have  done  away  with 
the  old  vaults  and  the  water-closets  are  now  connected  with  the  sewers. 
The  buildings  have  been  improved  with  general  repairs  and  paint. 
Building  No.  1,  in  Waterford,  has  a  modern  ventilating  shaft  at  a  cost 
of  $393. 

The  union  school  in  the  village  of  Stillwater  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Begents’  examinations;  improved  chemical  and  other  apparatus 
to  the  value  of  $150  has  been  purchased;  standard  maps  to  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars;  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  grounds;  an  excellent 
stone  walk  has  been  laid  from  the  street  to  the  entrance  door,  and  a 
well  has  been  sunk  on  the  grounds.  A  teachers’  class  will  be  organized 
and  instructed  during  the  winter  term  by  the  principal,  Alexander 
Falconer. 

All  these  improvements  speak  well  for  the  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
the  tax-payers.  Interest  in  the  school-rooms  creates  interest  in  the 
district. 
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The  union  school  building  at  Halfmoon  has  been  refitted  and  the 
primary  department  furnished  with  new  seats. 

School  districts  No.  10  in  the  town  of  Half  moon,  and  No.  10  in  the 
town  of  Stillwater,  both  located  in  the  village  of  Mechanicville,  have 
been  duly  consolidated  and  established  into  a  union  district.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  procure  a  site  and  erect  a  building. 

The  Saratoga  County  Teachers’  Association, 

which  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1885,  has  held  two  sessions;  one  at 
Stillwater,  January  21  and  22,  and  one  at  Ballston,  May  6  and  7.  We 
also  had  an  evening  session  institute  week.  These  meetings  have  been 
very  interesting,  and  considered  a  source  of  advancement  for  those 
who  attend. 

Exajhnations. 

I  have  not  been  bothered  with  applicants  for  license  to  teach  asking 
for  private  examinations.  Have  held  eight  public  examinations,  one 
each  month  since  August,  using  the  uniform  examination  questions. 
Have  granted  sixteen  third  grade  certificates,  twenty-eight  second 
grade,  four  first  grade,  and  have  indorsed  several  certificates  from 
other  counties.  I  cannot  get  so  high  an  average  per  cent  from  appli¬ 
cants  in  my  examinations  as  some  other  commissioners  do;  but  think 
my  teachers  will  bear  comparison  with  theirs  in  the  school  room. 

Cornell  State  ScHOLARsmps. 

The  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarship 
at  Cornell  University  was  held  at  the  union  school-house  in  the  village 
of  Ballston,  on  Saturday,  June  14.  The  examination  was  in  charge  of 
the  school  commissioners  of  this  county.  There  were  only  two  appli¬ 
cants,  one  from  the  Charlton  Academy,  and  one  from  Saratoga  Springs. 

Besides  the  teachers’  class  at  Stillwater,  there  is  one  organized  at 
the  Mechanicville  Academy,  under  the  instruction  of  the  principal, 
Mrs.  S.  E.  King  Ames. 

Apportionment  of  Public  Money. 

With  the  money  apportioned  to  this  county  last  year,  had  the 
teachers’  quota  been  $100  instead  of  seventy-six  dollars,  and  the  balance 
of  the  money  apportioned  according  to  the  average  attendance,  the  union 
school  district  of  Milton  (which  is  the  wealthiest  in  this  commissioner 
district,  comparing  the  assessment  with  the  number  of  teachers 
employed),  would  have  received  $2,060  instead  of  $2,233.  School 
district  No.  7  in  the  town  of  Providence,  which  is  the  poorest  in  this 
commissioner  district,  would  have  received  $107,  instead  of  ninety-six 
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dollars.  The  union  district  paid  an  average  of  ten  dollars  per  week 
for  forty  weeks,  while  the  Providence  district  paid  an  average  of  $4.87 
for  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  union  district  paid  a  rate  of  forty-five 
cents  on  $100  for  school  purposes,  and  the  Providence  district  paid 
a  rate  of  eighty-one  cents  on  $100. 

Why  not  make  the  teachers’  quota  $100  for  each  teacher  employed 
for  thii’ty-two  weeks?  That  would  give  the  poor  districts  enough 
more  public  money  to  pay  for  about  one-half  of  the  time  added  to  the 
legal  time  for  which  school  should  be  taught. 

WTiy,  with  what  is  called  a  free  school  system,  should  some  children 
have  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  education  with  less  expense  to 
the  district  than  others  who  hardly  get  a  common  school  education? 

Ballston  Centek,  N.  Y. 


SAKATOGA  COUNTY^  —  Second  District. 

James  G.  Weeden,  School  Commissioner. 

* 

School  Buildings. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  are  becoming  aroused  to 
the  fact  that  our  surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  our  moral  and 
intellectual  progress.  True  it  is  that  too  many  think  anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  school-house,  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
there  are  many  who  are  working  earnestly  for  reform  in  this  much- 
needed  direction.  Even  to-day,  in  several  towmships  of  this  county,  a 
neglected  and  unsightly  school-house  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  time  will  soon  come  —  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  hasten  it  — 
when  we  will  feel  honest  pride  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Teacheks’  Institute. 

We  have  had  but  one  institute  in  this  county  since  my  last  w^ritten 
report.  That  w^as  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  during  the  first  week  of 
December  last,  and,  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
attendance  of  teachers,  nearly  every  active  teacher  in  the  county  was 
present.  My  opinion,  as  to  the  benefit  all  the  teachers  may  derive 
from  the  institute  conducted  on  a  sound  basis,  is  so  well  known  to  the 
Dejiartment  that,  were  I  to  say  anything  in  its  favor,  my  words  would 
be  a  rehash  largely  of  wffiat  I  have  said  in  jirevious  reports,  and  what 
you  already  know;  therefore,  I  will  only  say  that  I  still  think  the 
institute  is  the  best  thing  yet  devised  for  the  education  of  all 
the  teachers.  I  will  rejoice  to  see  it  abolished  —  wJien  something 
better  is  found  to  take  its  place. 
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Visitation. 

Owing  to  the  almost  unprecedented  quantity  of  snow  with  which 
we  were  favored  (?)  last  winter  I  did  not  do  as  much  visiting  as  I 
otherwise  would,  but  I  visited  nearly  every  school  once  and  a  few 
twice  during  the  year. 

In  general  I  found  the  teachers  enthusiastic  and  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  their  trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that 
many  of  our  teachers  work  harder  and  more  hours  than  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  admit. 

The  great  delusion  under  which  the  average  trustee  labors,  and 
the  one  that  deprives  our  teachers  of  more  dollars  than  all  else,  is 
that  he  thinks  the  teacher’s  day  is  but  six  hours.  If  trustees  would 
only  investigate  this  matter  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  find  food 
for  reflection,  the  result  of  which  would  be  advanced  wages  all  along 
the  line. 

Union  Schools. 

* 

The  three  union  schools  in  this  district  have  good  teachers  and  are 
doing  most  excellent  work.  The  schools  of  Saratoga  Springs  and 
Schuylerville  seem  to  have  taken  “  Excelsior  ”  for  their  motto.  They 
are  never  satisfied  with  present  results.  They  may  do  for  to-day,  but 
to-morrow  must  find  something  better.  The  secret  of  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  success  lies  right  here :  Their  school  officers  know  that  the 
teachers  cannot  do  the  work  of  boards  of  education,  and  hence  they 
do  their  own  work  and  they  do  it  well. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  South  Glens  Falls  board  believes  that 
all  the  work  belongs  to  the  teachers.  That  belief  places  rather  a 
heavy  load  on  the  teachers,  and  while  their  work  is  good,  it  would  be 
far  better  if  they  carried  lighter  burdens.  I  speak  thus  plain  because 
every  district  now  will  receive  a  copy  of  your  annual  report. 

School  Apparatus. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  in  the  rural 
districts  are  using  the  authority  the  law  gives  them  in  the  matter  of 
apparatus,  and  are  supplying  their  school-houses  with  many  needed 
appliances  —  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.  If  they  continue  as  they  have 
begun,  and  purchase  wisely,  in  a  few  years  the  country  schools  will  not 
be  behind  city  schools  in  this  important  direction. 

Normal  Schools. 

I  have  a  fixed  faith  in  the  value  of  our  Normal  schools  —  a  faith 
founded  on  the  experience  I  have  had  with  those  whom  they  have  fitted 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  I  look  upon  every  new  Normal  school  as 
an  additional  gem  in  the  educational  system  of  this  great  State. 

54 
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Educational  Journals. 

The  value  of  purely  educational  papers  and  periodicals  is  best  attested 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  our  best  teachers  take  and  read  them. 

Teachers’  Associations. 

Our  county  teachers’  association  holds  two  meetings  yearly.  The 
association  is  well  patronized,  and  exerts  an  influence  for  good  that 
could  not  be  supplied  from  any  other  source.  Long  may  it  live  and 
prosper ! 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  system  of  uniform  examinations  inaugurated  by  the  Department 
hasn’t  been  tested  sufficiently  as  yet  to  enable  us  to  determine  results, 
but  it  seems  to  me  they  must  be  most  beneficial. 

Greenfield  Centre,  N.  Y. 


SCHENECTADY  COUNTY. 

C.  W.  Van  Santvoord,  School  Commissioner. 

Your  request  calls  for  a  two-fold  response,  to-wit:  The  standing  of 
teachers,  and  the  conveniences  for  teaching. 

The  Standing  of  Teachers. 

The  experimental  system  of  uniform  questions,  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  was  introduced  near  the 
close  of  the  last  school  year,  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  testing  the  scholarship  of  those  who  teach  or  desire  to  teach. 
Certificates  thus  obtained  certainly  have  a  State  value,  and  add  greatly 
to  a  wish  long  held  by  all  friends  of  education  that  the  calling  of  a 
teacher  shall  become  a  distinct  profession  in  the  country  as  well  as 
the  populous  places.  When  that  time  comes  to  stay,  teaching  will 
cease  to  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  what  has  too  long  come  to  be 
regarded  as  more  permanent  and  profitable  pursuits.  It  will  do  more. 
Beggarly  stipends  for  the  work  will  end;  tried  talent  will  be  in  demand; 
the  novice  will  not  be  able  to  underbid  the  proficient;  capacity  will  be 
considered  more  than  inefficiency  and  cheapness.  This  system  of 
uniform  questions  has  been  on  trial  too  brief  a  time  in  which  to  base 
exact  results.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  its  superiority  over 
original  plans  by  diverse  commissioners.  At  the  same  time  no  com¬ 
missioner  is  denied  any  usual  latitude.  While  a  test  of  scholar- 
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ship  in  teachers  is  most  important,  it  is  not  the  all  in  all.  The  com¬ 
missioner,  of  all  others,  is  best  supposed  to  know  the  school-room 
capacity  of  a  teacher.  This  knowledge  he  can  use  to  the  advantage 
of  the  schools,  the  same  by  a  system  of  uniform  State  examinations 
as  by  individual  hearings,  as  formerly  conducted.  Hence  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  this  official  is  the  same  in  either  event.  I  have  been  one 
of  rather  more  than  half  of  the  commissioners  in  this  State  who  gave 
hearty  and  unqualified  sanction  —  in  the  absence  of  State  law  on  the 
subject  —  to  the  experimental  plan  of  uniform  examination  questions^ 
I  recommend  the  same  plan  to  my  successor  in  office,  in  the  belief 
that  no  fairer  system  can  be  adopted  for  the  teaching  force  of  the 
district  schools  of  this  county,  and  for  the  tried  and  untried  alike. 
In  fact  every  teacher,  on  the  expiration  of  a  certificate  given  under 
any  former  system,  should  be  required  to  contend  —  and  but  once 
when  successful  —  for  a  renewed  certificate  of  the  State  value  conferred 
by  the  new  and  improved  plan  under  notice.  Courses  of  judicious 
reading  and  study  for  teachers,  including  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  will  be  found  all-important  to  the  holder  or 
applicant  for  a  certificate  upon  the  uniform  basis.  Before  leaving 
this  subject  of  certificates  I  will  add  that  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report  I  have  issued  65  of  them,  of  which  number  34  were  renewals,  where 
a  record  of  the  latter  was  kept.  This  total  was  thus  composed:  First 
grade,  8;  second  grade,  25;  third  grade,  32.  During  my  six  years  as 
school  commissioner  I  granted  the  following:  First  grade  16,  and  32 
renewals;  second  grade  47,  and  147  renewals;  third  grade  118,  and  65 
renewals;  in  all,  181  certificates,  and  254  renewals  of  those  in  force. 
Of  the  number  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  when  I  became 
commissioner,  eighteen  remain  at  the  work.  Change  is  the  rule  more 
than  its  opposite,  and  how  to  retain  the  service  of  the  worthy  and  capable 
is  the  reason  why  much  space  was  taken  above  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  uniform  examinations  upon  a  State  basis.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  find  well-equipped  teachers  for  all  the  schools.  With  few 
exceptions  the  best  possible  has  been  done  in  regard  to  qualifying 
them.  By  State  law  the  hiring  of  teachers  is  done  by  trustees.. 
When  changes  among  the  latter  often  occur,  it  is  not  possible  to  look 
for  that  judgment  in  selection  which  experience  in  the  office  is  apt  to- 
give.  Allowance  must  thus  be  made.  A  liberal-minded  trustee,  one 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  much  less  prone  to  go  astray 
in  this  respect  than  one  of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  Conveniences  for  Teaching. 

A  well-appointed  school-room  in  every  respect  is  an  exception  more 
than  a  rule.  The  reverse  should  hold  true.  It  has  been  my  policy  to* 
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encourage  good  teaching  by  comfortable  buildings,  and,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  to  have  them  fully  supplied  with  essential  equipments.  During 
the  last  school  year,  three  new  school-houses  have  supplanted  an  equal 
number  that  had  survived  their  usefulness.  Several  others  received 
needed  repaii's  of  one  kind  or  another.  At  the  present  time  a  new 
building  is  needed  in  the  twenty-foui’th  Duanesburgh  district,  at  Bra- 
man’s  Corners,  where  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  this  county  is 
found.  Adverse  action  has  been  taken  on  this  subject  at  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  it,  held  last  spring.  As  a  commissioner  has  since 
been  given  the  sole  power  of  condemnation  of  a  school  structure,  its|exer- 
cise  in  this  case  can  very  properly  be  left  with  my  successor,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  can  also  be  invited  to  the  need  for  ordering  new  and  patent  seats 
and  desks  in  the  schools  of  the  following  districts:  Nos.  3,  Princetown, 
9,  Eotterdam;  2,  13,  15,  19,  21,  Duanesburgh;  5, 11,  13, 14, 17,  Glenville. 
While  every  school  in  this  county  should  have  patent  seats  and  desks 
(and  one-half  of  them  are  thus  supplied),  the  foregoing  list  com¬ 
prises  the  districts  in  most  urgent  need  of  the  improvement. 

The  W"oek  or  the  Year. 

You  wish  to  know  “  what  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  line 
of  advancement?”  Not  a  little  in  this  regard  has  been  showm  under 
the  last  two  headings.  In  addition,  the  schools  have  all  been  inspected 
at  intervals,  and  the  attention  of  teachers  and  trustees  called  to  any¬ 
thing  found  in  need  of  earnest  attention.  This  work  of  inspection  is 
not  to  be  slighted,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  the  extent  of  facilities  to 
make  it  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Too  much  time  cannot  be 
given  to  this  work,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  a  commissioner  should 
not  alone  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  in  every  school  within  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  should  besides  pass  even  more  time  within  district  bound¬ 
aries,  in  seeing  the  inhabitants  and  getting  fully  acquainted  with  the 
school  needs  of  all. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  in  the  next  issue  of  school  registers  to  call 
for  three  instead  of  two  school  terms  annually.  YTien  the  school 
year  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment  a  few  years  since  it  became 
possible,  as  never  before,  to  hold  three  terms  of  a  district  school  in  a 
year.  This  course  can  lessen  the  extent  of  the  terms  while  permit¬ 
ting  more  weeks  of  school  to  a  vear.  It  also  allows  school  to  be 
closed  in  extreme  hot  w’eather,  and  especially  to  include  the  berry  and 
harvest  season,  I  find  the  trustees  of  this  county  for  the  last  school 
year  made  the  following  returns,  as  gleaned  from  their  rej)orts  to  the 
commissioner:  Schools  that  held  tw’O  terms  were  thirtv-six;  three 
terms,  twentv-four.  Of  the  first  number  twentv  schools  remained 
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open  into  August.  Of  the  last  number  ten,  with  usually  long  intervals 
between  the  second  and  third  terms.  The  same  reports  showed  that 
forty-seven  schools  began  the  school  year  in  September,  nine  in 
October,  and  but  four  in  November.  Under  the  changed  school  year, 
as  it  existed,  the  rule  with  scarce  exception  was  for  schools  to  begin 
in  November  and  December,  thus  losing  for  primary  work  two  of  the 
pleasantest  autumn  months. 

Two  measures  resulted  in  the  past  school  year  of  importance  to 
school  interests.  One  was  the  adoption  of  a  plan  designed  to  prevent  the 
expense  of  a  too  frequent  change  in  text-books,  and  with  it  the  evil  of 
too  many  classes  in  a  school.  This  measure  was  the  result  of  the  report 
at  a  former  institute  by  a  committee  of  teachers,  of  which  my  succes¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Weast,  was  the  chairman.  The  report,  in  practice,  led  to  an 
entire  change  in  school  readers,  and  to  a  plan  whereby  text-books 
of  recognized  general  use,  if  not  indeed  of  positive  merit,  can  be 
kept  from  unwarranted  change.  No  blind  adherence  to  text-books 
was  advocated  nor  intended.  To  prevent  unnecessary  changes  in 
books  was  the  main  object  in  view. 

During  last  summer  a  firm  of  booksellers  in  this  city  issued  a  small, 
compact  work  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Schenectady  county. 
It  was  prepared  by  a  committee  selected  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
county  association  of  teachers.  Professor  Charles  S.  Halsey  had  main 
charge  of  the  work,  and  was  assisted  in  parts  of  the  book  by  Mr. 
William  T.  Becker  and  the  undersigned.  The  work  is  intended  for 
the  schools  of  this  county.  The  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Its  gradual  but  sure  introduction  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all 
who  were  responsible  for  its  appearance.  Its  reception  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Much  of  teaching  in  the  town  schools  of  this  county  is  of  a  primary 
kind.  In  consequence  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
for  much  better  capacity,  riper  judgment  and  better  pay  than  formerly 
existed,  has  reached  this  j)art  of  the  State  as  well  as  its  most  progres¬ 
sive  sections.  The  change  comes  not  a  day  too  soon.  Surely  the 
foundation  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  only  the  skilled  and  experienced 
should  be  put  in  charge  of  school  children  of  any  age.  This  change, 
with  that  in  the  methods  of  instruction  for  the  young,  speaks  for 
itself,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  school  tuition  ceases 
with  so  many  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  teachers’  institute  is  proving  a  potent  agency  in  the  work  of 
school  advancement,  the  more  since  its  teachings  become  interesting, 
earnest  and  practical.  The  one  last  held  here  in  September  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  which  but  one  conductor.  Prof.  Sanford,  partici- 
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pated.  The  experiment,  under  his  vigilant  guidance,  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success,  and  led  to  results  which  alike  benefited  teachers, 
trustees  and  schools. 

The  teachers’  association  of  this  county  is  further  to  be  credited 
with  most  excellent  work  by  stimulating  teachers  to  greater  efforts  to 
make  a  success  of  the  arduous  labor  of  the  school-room. 

Suggestions. 

Tour  circular  letter  finally  asks  for  suggestions  in  the  line  of  school 
advancement.  I  submit  the  following: 

First.  The  office  of  school  commissioner  should  be  made  appointive 
and  not  elective.  This  ojiinion  may  clash  with  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  in  submitting  the  terms  of  all  public  service  to  the  choice  of 
the  voter.  If  public  opinion  was  always  heard  and  heeded  by  nomi¬ 
nating  conventions,  less  objection  might  exist  to  intrusting  educational 
matters  to  the  hustings.  As  theory  and  practice  differ  so  essentially, 
school  officials — -and  the  judiciary  as  well  —  call  for  the  appointive 
230wer  for  designated  terms  of  service,  subject  to  specified  qualifications 
and  to  removal  for  just  cause,  inefficiency  in  office  included. 

Second.  The  experimental  test  of  uniform  examination  questions  for 
teachers’  certificates  should  apj)ly  to  the  State  in  general  by  law. 
I^Tiatever  essential  modification  of  the  last  proposed  enactment  on  the 
subject  is  'necessary  should  be  made,  and  the  law  be  so  framed  as  to 
merit  the  approval  and  hearty  codjieration  of  all  commissioners,  and 
be  certain  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  teachers  and  schools. 

Third.  It  would  seem  not  a  bad  j)lan  to  establish  by  State  agency  a 
thorough  inspection  of  all  school  buildings  at  least  once  in  every  ten 
years,  to  the  end  that  proper  seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilating, 
outbuildings  and  grounds  receive  a  remedial  attention  when  called 
for,  that  would  be  at  once  promjit  and  decisive.  The  province  of  a 
commissioner  in  this  respect  would  not  be  curtailed.  It  certainly 
would  be  stimulated  and  strengthened.  The  schools  and  their  inmates 
would  be  the  direct  gainers. 

Fourth.  Teachers’  institutes  need  to  do  more  constant  work  for  the 
school-room.  Teachers  and  other  classes  during  institute  sessions  are 
a  means  to  that  end.  One  school  week  only  for  institute  jDurposes 
deserves  to  be  used  to  the  utmost  advantage.  This  brief  time  should 
not  be  crowded  with  detail.  Past  improvement  is  gladly  heralded.  ^ 
The  mass  of  teachers,  without  previous  preparation  for  an  exacting  ^ 
calling,  fairly  hunger  and  thirst  for  school-room  methods  from  an  f 
institute.  The  demand  is  being  gradually  met.  It  is  high  tiihe.  j 
May  the  good  work  speed  onward  to  full  realization.  The  attention  j 
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of  teacliers  during  institute  recesses  should  not  be  called  too  much  to 
book  agents’  wares,  however  important  the  latter.  The  institute  is 
not  a  shop,  and  too  much  of  publishing-house  agents  at  that  time 
becomes  a  nuisance. 

Fifth.  Trustees  need  compensation  to  some  extent.  A  system  of 
fees  for  certain  essential  work  of  the  office  would  likely  do  well  in 
practice  and  receive  the  public  sanction.  Without  a  fee  system,  the 
difficulty  often  met  in  getting  good  men  for  truste^^  and  keeping  them 
in  office  bids  fair  to  keep  increasing.  Comparatively  few  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  community  affairs  to  withstand  reproofs  for 
aggressive  school  work,  when  done  gratuitously.  A  refusal  to  serve 
the  public  as  trustees  too  often  follows,  and  serves  to  keep  out  the 
capable  and  proficient  in  many  cases.  The  experiment  at  least  of  a 
fee  system  for  trustees  would  be  well  worth  trying,  and  with  it  each 
district  be  required  by  law  to  have  a  sole  trustee.  The  questions  in 
trustees’  reports  could  with  advantage  be  simplified  and  much  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  Department. 

Sixths  and  last.  The  township  system  should  be  an  improvement  in 
every  way  over  the  present  district  system.  It  would  certainly  seem  a 
plan  whereby  weak  districts  would  be  better  j)rotected  than  is  now 
possible,  and  especially  when  their  geographical  limits  prevent  consoli¬ 
dation  with  stronger  adjoining  districts.  Much  of  the  wrangling 
among  districts  could  be  j)revented,  and  boundaries  could  be  more 
evenly  and  justly  defined.  Disputed  tax  questions  and  alterations 
could  be  better  adjusted  than  is  often  the  case,  while  town  school 
interests  would  be  signally  advanced.  I  believe  your  Department  is 
friendly  to  the  townshij)  system.  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  witness 
it  in  effective  operation. 

Conclusion. 

I  leave  school  supervision,  after  an  active  service  of  two  terms,  feel¬ 
ing  that  while  advancement  has  been  made  my  work  is  incomplete. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  finisS  the  duty  of  so  responsible  a  trust. 
My  successor  has  my  best  wishes  in  continuing  the  work.  I  trust  it 
will  prove  to  him  alike  pleasant  and  successful. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOHAKIE  COUNTY.— First  District. 

Le  Grand  Yan  Tuyl,  School'  Commissioner, 

Licenses. 

*  ^ 

During  the  year  ending  December  first,  I  have  granted  licenses  as 


folio Avs,  viz: 

First  grade .  4 

Second  grade . *. .  ,42 

Third  grade .  68 

Total .  114 


Believing  that  commissioners,  as  a  rule,  are  too  careless  in  granting 
first  grade  licenses,  I  have  endeavored  to  use  great  care  in  issuing 
such.  First  grade  licenses  ought  to  he  granted  to  first  grade  teachers; 
and  it  will  hardly  do  to  grant  them  to  a  teacher  simply  because  he  has 
taught  four  or  five  terms. 

Uniform  Exajniinations. 

In  concurrence  with  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State,  I 
have*  conducted  my  fall  examinations  upon  the  uniform  questions  pre¬ 
pared  and  issued  monthly  by  the  Department,  holding  examinations  at 
different  places  in  my  district  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Although  the  system  is  subject  to  some  criticism,  I  think  that  if  it  is 
given  a  fair  trial  it  will  be  productive  of  much  better  results  than 
under  the  old  system.  Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  it  has 
over  the  old  methods,  are  these : 

First.  Ib  produces  a  uniformity  of  qualifications  in  the  teachers  who 
come  within  its  provisions. 

Second.  It  is  an  incentive  to  study  and  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

Third.  It  encourages  young  teachers  to  compete  with  the  older 
ones. 

Fourth.  It  arouses  many^of  the  older  teachers  from  a  lethargy  into 
which  they  seem  to  have  fallen;  many  of  them  being  accustomed  from 
time  immemorial  to  receive  new  certificates,  or  have  their  old  ones 
renewed  by  the  commissioners  without  an  examination,  and  who,  as 
the  result  thereof,  have  grown  rusty  in  their  studies,  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  must  brighten  up  and  resume  their  study, 
or  they  will  be  left  in  the  cold. 
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Among  the  criticisms  which  I  have  to  make,  are  the  following  : 

First  Instead  of  the  present  number,  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
twelve  questions  on  each  subject. 

Second.  The  examinations  ought  to  be  held  twice  each  month.  In 
counties  like  this  the  December  examination  might  as  well  be  omitted, 
as  the  schools  have  all  begun  more  than  a  month  since. 

School  Buildings. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Several  school- 
houses  have  been  substantially  rebuilt  and  many  others  repaired,  while 
two  entii'ely  new  ones  have  been  erected. 

Text-Books. 

This  feature  in  my  schools  has,  during  my  six  years  of  service,  given 
me  much  trouble.  In  many  districts  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  law 
requiring  uniformity  of  text  books.  In  many  schools  one  would  find 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  different  text-books  on  the  same 
branch  of  study,  thereby  making  a  multiplicity  of  classes  and  causing 
great  confusion.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  many  districts  more 
attention  to  the  law  is  given,  and  that  dozens  of  schools  have  entu’ely 
thrown  out  their  old  books,  substituting  therefor  new  and  uniform  series 
of  books. 

Educational  Papeks. 

I  take  every  occasion  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  importance  of 
subscribing  for  some  educational  paper.  My  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  with  considerable  success.  Not  all,  but  many  of  my  teach¬ 
ers  take  and  read  books  and  papers  of  a  purely  educational  character. 

Institutes. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  attempted  the  experiment  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  institute.  Although  I  had  some  misgivings  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  proved  to  be  without  any 
foundation.  It  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  teachers  that  the 
district  institute  held  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  under  the  instruction  of 
Prof.  H.  R.  Sanford,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook  and  some  of  our  owtl 
teachers,  was  more  practical  and  interesting  than  any  institute  ever 
held  under  the  old  plan.  One  hundred  and  thiidy-four  teachers  were 
present,  just  large  enough  to  be  easily  handled  and  controlled  with¬ 
out  disorder  or  confusion.  My  judgment  is  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  by  the  teachers  to  return  to  the  old  plan. 

I  am  indebted  to  Profs.  Keyser,  of  the  Middleburgh  Union  School, 
and  Sias,  of  the  Schoharie  Union  School,  and  to  Principal  John 
Y.  Smith,  of  the  Gilboa  school,  for  the  valuable  aid  and  assistance 
rendered  by  them  at  the  institute. 

65 
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Out  Buildings. 

^  The  law  enacted  last  winter  in  relation  to  separate  privies  has  been 
very  generally  complied  with  in  this  district,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

'  Suggestions. 

First.  I  would  suggest  that  the  commissioner  be  empowered  to 
order,  in  his  discretion,  the  trustees  to  furnish  the  school  with  a 
dictionary,  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus,  not  to  exceed  $15  or  $20 
in  each  year.  The  present  law,  giving  trustees  authority  to  expend 
$15,  will  not  do;  many  trustees  will  never  act,  unless  compelled  to 
act. 

Second.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  requiring 
applicants  for  license  to  teach  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Third.  I  also  favor  the  idea  of  giving  to  trustees  a  small  salary. 
In  districts  having  one  trustee  give  $10  per  year;  in  districts  having 
two  or  more  trustees  give  to  each  $5  per  year.  Trustees  have  con¬ 
siderable  to  do.  They  have  to  make  out  tax  lists,  go  to  the  town 
clerks  to  file  their  annual  reports,  and  sometimes  to  procure  their 
registers  and  blank  reports.  They  also  have  to  travel  about  in  search 
of  a  teacher,  and  manv  times  to  take  them  to  and  from  their  homes. 
It  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  *better  men  in  office,  and  to  have  the 
affairs  of  the  office  more  carefullv  administered. 

t/ 

Fourth.  I  also  desire  to  refer  to  a  suggestion  made  by  me,  in  my 
report  of  last  year,  in  relation  to  taxing,  in  certain  cases,  contiguous 
territory  lying  in  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same  district  in  which  the 
owner  resides. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


•  SCHOHAEIE  COUNTY.  —  Second  District. 

Jacob  H.  Mann,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

In  making  this,  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  schools  under  my 
charge,  I  have  nothing  particularly  new  to  offer.  There  are  evidences 
of  progress  in  many  schools,  especially  those  in  the  villages.  As  a 
result  of  my  visitations  during  the  year,  I  find  the  village  schools 
are  gradually  growing  better  and  stronger.  The  talent  and  tact  of 
the  teachers  employed,  coupled  with  the  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
liberality  of  the  school  officers  and  patrons,  all  unite  to  create  an 
influence  which  reaches  out  into  the  rural  districts  and  forces  the 
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brightest  and  most  advanced  pupils  to  seek  the  village  school,  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  and  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by 
the  larger  schools.  After  taking  a  course  of  study  at  the  village 
school,  many  pupils  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  rank  among 
the  best  of  teachers.  The  village  schools  are  surrounded  by  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  admirers,  who  embrace  every  opportunity  to  increase 
their  powers  and  efficiency.  They  are  also  supported  by  the  local 
press,  by  giving  publicity  to  school  exercises,  such  as  examinations, 
and  relative  standing  of  pupils  as  regards  scholarship  and  deportment. 

The  small  rural  school  labors  under  serious  disadvantages,  among 
which  I  would  mention  apathy  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  patrons, 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  in  school  officers,  incompetent  teachers  and 
a  small  amount  of  taxable  property.  By  combination,  small  districts 
may  bring  their  schools  under  excellent  supervision.  The  problem  to 
be  discussed  is  how  to  secure  competent  teachers.  We  must  not 
expect  our  schools  to  be  better  than  our  teachers.  Some  trustees 
practice  a  false  economy  by  hiring  a  class  of  teachers  at  the  very 
lowest  living  rates,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the 
school-room. 

W'e  try  to  place  none  but  competent  teachers  in  the  field,  but  of 
these  some  are  more  competent  than  others,  and  the  true  economy,  for 
the  interest  of  our  children,  is  for  trustees  to  place  the  very  best 
teachers  in  the  schools  at  fair  wages.  The  rural  schools  provide 
instruction  for  a  large  part  of  the  school  population,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  our  people  should  allow  the  practice  to  prevail  of 
changing  teachers  at  the  close  of  every  school  term.  The  teacher  for 
one  term  may  be  a  person  of  excellent  education,  wise,  conscientious, 
firm  and  loving,  and  the  teacher  for  the  following  term  of  the  same 
school  may  be  a  callow  youth,  a  crude  girl,  or  a  man  or  woman  of 
inferior  mind. 

Many  of  the  rural  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  are  subject 
to  various  abuses  which,  in  various  ways,  we  are  seeking  to  remedy. 
“Our  brightest  boys  come  from  the  country,”  is  proverbially  true. 
The  success  of  the  country  schools  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  public  education.  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  ungraded  schools  are  receiving  more  of  the  attention 
and  support  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  Legislation  in  their 
behalf  has  been  freely  granted,  and  yet  we  hope  there  is  “more  to  fol¬ 
low.”  One  serious  disadvantage  under  which  these  schools  labor  —  a 
constant  menace  to  their  usefulness — is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  and  practical  workings  of  th©  State  school  system. 
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This  lack  of  familiarity  gives  rise  to  an  indifference  as  to  their  effi¬ 
ciency,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  schools  must  look  for  support 
and  encouragement.  It  is  as  true  of  the  schools  as  of  other  public 
interests,  that  the  best  results  will  not  and  cannot  be  secured  under 
the  influence  of  ignorance  and  indifference  as  to  their  management. 
While  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  are  undoubtedly  highly  effi¬ 
cient,  yet,  considering  the  large  expenditures  made  every  year  for  their 
support,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  that  so  serious  drawbacks 
exist. 

A  Compulsory  Education  Law 

should  be  made  operative  and  effective.  The  matter  of  truancy  is  one 
of  vital  interest  to  the  successful  working  of  the  school  system.  In 
our  rural  schools  and  villages  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up 
who  either  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  or  attend  so  little  and  so  irregu¬ 
larly  as  to  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  such  attendance. 

How  these  children  can  be  brought  into  school,  and  kept  there,  is  a 
difficult  problem,  and,  so  far,  an  unsolved  one.  Chancellor  Kent  has 
well  said  that  “  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  unedu¬ 
cated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it 
a  nuisance.”  If  education  makes  better  citizens,  and  the  State  is  to  be 
repaid  for  its  large  expenditures  for  public  education,  truant  children, 
above  all  others,  should  be  reached. 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  defects  in  the  workings  of  the  school 
system  in  this  commissioner  district,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  defects  are  common  throughout  the  State. 

The  patrons  of  the  schools  in  this  district  seldom  visit  the  school¬ 
room,  thus  failing  to  show  by  their  acts  that  they  believe  the  schools 
of  some  importance.  Parents,  editors,  lawyers  and  ministers  should 
visit  the  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  see  what  progress  the  pupils 
are  making,  what  interest  they  take  in  the  work,  and  how  much  the 
schools  build  up  order,  obedience,  punctuality  and  industry.  If  the 
people  were  better  acquainted  with  what  our  teachers  are  doing,  they 
would  sustain  them  liberally,  and  stand  by  them. 

A  noticeable  improvement  in  school-houses  and  out-buildings  is 
seen.  Our  people  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  a  good  school-house 
costs  but  little  more  than  a  poor  one.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
better  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  a  friend  of  learning  than  to  know 
that  the  school-houses  of  his  district  are  planned  and  built  with  direct 
reference  to  their  appearance  and  convenience  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Many  comforts  and  advantages  might  accrue  from  the  improvement  of 
our  school-houses,  and  not  only  convenience,  but  health  might  be 
secured. 
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The  town  and  county  teachers’  associations  are  growing  in  interest 
and  profit.  They  are  important  factors  in  the  educational  forces  of 
this  county. 

The  Tk.4.cheks’  Institute 

at  Bichmondville  in  October  was  a  source  of  profit  to  all  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Its  success  fully  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  changing  from  county  to  district  institutes.  There  were  151 
teachers  in  attendance;  average  attendance,  133.  The  law  relating  to 

Health  and  Decency 

in  the  common  schools  is  quite  fully  observed.  New  privies  are  seen 
on  most  school  grounds.  It  takes  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
quicken  the  slow  methods  of  our  school  officers. 

Teachers’  Wages. 

The  law  relating  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  is  ignored  by  many  trustees  and  teachers.  There  being 
no  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  law,  the  trustees  violate  it 
with  impunity. 

The  Two  Grk\test  Wants 

of  our  schools  are  more  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  and  greater 
liberality  on  the  part  of  trustees.  Said  Horace  Mann:  “He  is  not 
worthy  to  have  the  care  of  children,  either  as  officer  or  teacher,  whose 
heart  does  not  yearn  toward  them  with  parental  kindness  and  solici¬ 
tude.”  “  Great  is  truth,  great  is  liberty,  great  is  humanity,  and  they 
must  and  will  prevail.”  I  believe  that  our  school  system  will  gradu¬ 
ally  work  out  its  own  solution,  and  that  the  time  is  near  when  it  will 
be  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

West  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLEE  COUNTY. 

Henry  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  School  Commissioner. 

A  Beview  of  the  Year’s  W^ork. 

In  reviewing  the  year’s  work  in  this  county  I  observe  that  there 
are  no  very  marked  changes  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  touching 
educational  interests,  nor  has  there  been  any  very  radical  change  in 
the  general  management  of  school  work. 

During  the  three  years  of  my  administration  as  school  commissioner 
I  have  studiously  avoided  extreme  measures  in  every  particular,  but 
by  watching  every  opportunity  I  have  endeavored  to  press  upon  the 
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people  the  gi’eat  importance  of  the  schools  and  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  competent  teachers.  Not  being  possessed  of  a  very  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  acme  of  perfection  has  been 
reached,  either  on  the  part  of  the  supervising  officer  or  by  those  whose 
interests  he  has  tried  to  conserve.  Some  slight  advance,  however,  has 
been  made,  I  judge,  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  a  disjDosition  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  try  to  discover 
the  underhung  principles  of  teaching.  Indeed,  it  has  been  my  pur¬ 
pose  on  all  occasions  to  raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  the  young  to  instruct,  in  regard  to  the  rationale  of  the  methods 
in  use,  knowing  full  well  that  success  or  failure  in  teaching  depends 
upon  the  methods  used  —  not  methods  superimposed  upon  the  teacher, 
but  methods  the  philosophy  of  which  is  comprehended  by  the  teacher. 

In  striving  to  render  the  schools  more  efficient,  of  course  many 
obstacles  are  met,  chief  of  which  is  the  demand  for  cheap  teachers. 
Unfortunately,  to  a  large  extent,  money  or  its  equivalent  is  the  god 
of  our  people,  and  the  almighty  dollar  has  come  to  be  the  measuring- 
tape  for  souls  as  well  as  farms.  Unconsciously  we  barter  away  the 
destinies  of  our  children  for  money  considerations.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  is  how  to  elevate  the  popular  estimate  of  educational  inter¬ 
ests.  To  the  solution  of  this  question  I  have  given  a  full  measure  of 
energy,  and  while  the  results  are  not  very  flattering,  something,  I 
trust,  has  been  accomplished,  and  should  I  be  continued  in  the  office 
of  school  commissioner,  I  shall  continue  to  endeavor  not  only  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  schools,  but  also  to  elevate  popular  opinion 
touching  these  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  my  work  I  have  to  report  as  follows: 

Number  of  School  Districts. 

There  are  107  school  districts  which  have  their  school-houses  in  this 
county;  three  of  these  are  union  school  districts,  and  the  others  are  all 
common,  organized  under  the  general  school  law.  Teachers  are 
employed  as  follows: 

In  ninety-nine  districts,  one  teacher  each,  ninety-nine  teachers;  in 
six  districts,  two  teachers  each,  twelve  teachers;  in  one  district,  four 
teachers;  in  one  district,  twelve  teachers;  total,  107  districts,  127 
teachers. 

Visits. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  made  about  200  visits  to  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  in  every  way  possible  have  tried  to  make 
these  visits  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
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Licenses  Granted. 

About  the  usual  number  of  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the 
year,  viz.:  First  grade,  seven;  second  grade,  seventy-one;  third  grade 
seventy-five;  Regents’  testimonials  indorsed,  ten;  making  a  total  of 
163.  This  number  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  needed  to 
fill  the  schools.  The  arrangement  whereby  the  questions  for  examina¬ 
tions  are  to  emanate  from  the  Department  is  one  for  which  I  prophesy 
very  beneficial  results.  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  others  in 
carrying  the  suggestions  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  this  matter 
into  execution. 

Teachers’  Associations. 

The  meetings  of  the  teachers’  association  were  held  monthly  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  were  productive  of  good  results. 
The  aim  in  these  meetings  has  been  to  encourage  discussions  of  the 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  and  by  having  the  meetings 
as  informal  as  possible,  the  results^have  been  quite  satisfactory.  They 
are  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  following  circular  was  sent  out  to  all  trustees  and  teachers,  and 
will  explain  itself: 

Circular  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  Relating  to  Examinations,  Arbor 

Day,  etc. 

Teachers’  Examination. 

An  opportunity  for  examination  will  be  given  to  all  who  desire  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  at  the  court  house  in  Watkins,  February  11  and  12,  1887. 
The  examination  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  : 

First.  All  who  do  not  hold  an  unexpired  first  grade  certificate,  or  a 
second  grade  certificate,  valid  for  six  months  from  this  date,  or  have 
been  excused  by  me,  are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  the  full 
examination. 

Second.  The  examination  will  begin  on  Friday,  February  11,  at  ten 
o’clock  a.  m.,  and  will  include  the  following:  Arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  grammar,  writing,  physiology,  hygiene.  United  States 
history,  civil  government,  school  law,  methods  and  school  economy. 

Third.  Each  teacher  must  provide  himself  with  a  pencil,  but  paper 
will  be  provided  by  the  commissioner. 

Fourth.  An  average  of  sixty  per  cent  will  be  required  on  all  subjects. 

Fifth.  All  applicants  must  be  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  if 
strangers  to  the  commissioner,  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
character. 

Sixth.  Certificates  will  not  be  indorsed. 

Seventh.  Each  applicant  must  stand  on  his  own  merits,  and  if  any 
one  should  receive  aid  in  the  examination  that  will  be  sufiicient  reason 
for  withholding  a  license. 
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To  Trustees. 

You  are  requested  to  communicate  freely  with  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  advise  him  of  matters  of  local  interest,  and  suggest  any 
change  or  modification  in  the  character  of  his  administration,  or  the 
manner  of  performing  his  official  duties.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  will 
receive  careful  consideration. 

The  following  facts  may  be  of  interest  to  you  : 

First.  Trustees  now  have  the  right  to  expend  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  maps  or  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

Second.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  furnish  to 
the  school  districts  the  Code  of  School  Law.  It  can  be  procured, 
however,  from  any  book  store  dealing  in  law  books,  or  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sum  of  three 
dollars. 

Third.  All  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed  during  the  time  an 
institute  is  held  in  said  county,  or  work  a  forfeiture  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  money. 

Fourth.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  spent  at  the  institute 
only  if  said  institute  occurs  during  the  term  of  school. 

Fifth.  The  only  institute  to  be  held  in  this  county  during  the  j^ear 
1887  will  convene  at  the  Court  House  in  Watkins  on  Monday,  March 
14,  1887,  and  will  continue  five  days.  No  examination  will  be  held 
at  that  time. 

Sixth.  Examination  for  Cornell  scholarship  will  be  held  at  the  Court 
House,  Watkins,  Saturday,  June  18th,  beginning  at  nine  a.  m.,  and  will 
include,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  algebra  and  geometry. 

Seventh.  The  public  money  will  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  county  Tuesday,  March  15,  1887. 

Eighth.  The  next  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers’  Association  will 
occur  at  Cook  Academy  Saturday,  February  19,  1887,  at  one  p.  m. 
All  are  invited. 

Arbor  Day. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  facts  it  is  well  understood  that  many 
school  grounds  in  this  county  present  an  unkept  and  forbidding 
aspect,  the  result  of  neglect  and  the  want  of  some  one  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  the  intent  of  which  shall  be  to  beautify  and  make  attractive 
the  school-house  and  premises.  I  suggest  Saturday,  April  23,  1887, 
as  a  day  when  all  may  unite  in  their  several  school  districts  in  the 
county,  and  transplant  to  the  school  grounds  from  the  forest,  maple, 
elm  or  other  varieties  of  trees,  according  to  the  taste  of  those  inter¬ 
ested.  If  Saturday,  the  twenty-third,  should  prove  to  be  an  unfavor¬ 
able  day,  let  the  work  be  nerformed  on  the  next  pleasant  day  after  the 
Sunday  following. 

Trustees,  teachers,  scholars  and  all  others  are  invited  to  participate 
in  this  work,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  all  understanding  the 
importance  of  making  schools  and  school  life  more  attractive  will  aid 
in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  so  that  Schuyler  may  maintain  its  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  counties  of  the  State  by  promptly  attending 
to  the  rising  necessities  of  the  times  in  these  matters. 

Teachers  of  summer  schools  would  inculcate  valuable  lessons  in  the 
minds  of  their  pujoils  by  directing  them  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
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and  plants  upon  the  school  grounds,  and  by  carefully  pointing  out  the 
prominent  features  of  plant  life  they  might  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  encourage  habits  of  industry  and  promote  close 
observation,  which  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  pupils  than  the 
pursuit  of  some  studies  often  thought  a  necessity  in  the  common 
school  curriculum. 

H.  S.  HOWAKD,  Jr. 

School  Comw.issioner. 

"Watkins,  January  12,  1887. 

District  Boundaries.  ‘ 

I  find  myself  constantly  importuned  to  transfer  property  from  one 
school  district  to  another,  and  in  a  few  cases  only  have  I  deemed  it 
wise  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners;  and  when  I  have  written 
orders  causing  transfers  to  be  made,  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
one  is  quite  apt  to  ensue.  A  commissioner  in  the  discharge  of  his 
dut;f  thus  makes  enemies  who  will  act  against  him  in  any  good  work 
he  may  try  to  accomplish,  and  thereby  his  usefulness  is  curtailed. 
The  so-called  township  system  would  remove  this  difficulty. 

School  Buildings. 

There  is  apparently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  this 
county  to  improve  their  school  jiroperty.  Many  schools-houses  have 
undergone  extensive  repairs,  and  others  will  be  repaired  .during  the 
coming  year.  In  response  to  my  circular  in  regard  to  the  observation 
of  Arbor  Day  there  was  a  united  effort,  and,  as  a  result,  a  large  majority 
of  the  districts  have  a  fair  prospect  for  shade  trees  in  the  near  future, 
and  thus  will  many  a  barren  and  forsaken-looking  school-yard  be 
beautified. 

I  observe  that  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  in  regard  to 
out-buildings  has  already  worked  wonders  in  this  county,  for  out¬ 
buildings  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  Legislation  in  regard  to 
schools  is  quite  sure  to  be  effectual,  if  the  penalty  for  its  non-execution 
be  a  money  forfeit. 

Institutes. 

An  institute  was  organized  at  Watkins  in  March  last,  with  Henry 
K.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  instructor.  The  registration  was  large,  and  the 
practical  character  of  the  instruction  given  rendered  the  session  a 
profitable  one.  The  suggestions  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the 
Department  in  regard  to  institutes.  Normal  schools,  etc.,  are  referred 
to  as  expressing  the  sentiments  which  I  still  entertain. 

Conclusion. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  educational  interest  of  the  State  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  very  hopeful  indeed.  The  Department,  with 
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its  present  personnel,  lias  in  a  large  measure  met  the  expectation  of 
the  people  in  being  a  systematic,  painstaking,  progressive  body;  and 
should  the  same  assiduity  and  judgment  be  exercised  thereby  as  has 
characterized  it  in  the  past,  the  prosperity  of  our  school  system  is 
assured.  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  surest  road  to  success 
lies  in  that  management  which  considers  the  teacher  the  “  key  to  the 
situation,”  because  the  schools  can  never  be  what  they  ought  until 
only  competent  teachers  are  permitted  to  enter  this  important  field  ol 
work. 

Again  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  legislation  to  effect: 

First. —  Uniform  examinations. 

Second. —  The  township  system. 

Third. — Training  schools  for  teachers  in  every  county  of  the  State 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 

Fourth. —  Gradual  abolition  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  as  best 
I  may  in  every  good  work,  and  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  me. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

James  S.  Boughton,  School  Commissioner. 

Number  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district  three  graded  schools  with 
academic  departments,  subject  to  visitation  by  the  Regents,  with 
Regents’  examinations  each  term. 

These  schools  are  doing  good  work  and  plenty  of  it,  perhaps  full 
as  much  as  can  be  done  well,  but  the  teachers  and  scholars  are  work¬ 
ing  with  commendable  zeal. 

There  are  also  four  other  schools  that  employ  three  teachers  each, 
that  are  as  well-graded  as  they  can  be  with  that  number  of  depart- 
^ments.  They  are  well  managed.  The  scholars  are  taught  that  the 
great  object  of  pursuing  any  branch,  is  to  become  master  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  consequently,  the  pupils  are  generally  intelligent  in  the  studies 
included  in  their  course. 

Then  there  are  eighty-eight  schools  that  employ  but  one  teacher 
each,  but  more  of  them  have  kept  the  same  teacher  during  the  entire 
year  than  formerly. 
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These  schools  are  in  various  conditions.  There  are  many  districts 
the  inhabitants  of  which  take  pride  in  making  the  school-room  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  inviting  place  for  their  children  to  assemble.  They  are 
willing  to  go  down  into  their  pockets  for  the  children’s  sake.  Then 
there  are  other  districts  where  there  is  but  little  attention  paid  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  and  about  the  school  buildings.  No  dictionary, 
no  globe,  no  charts  of  any  kind  are  furnished,  the  seats  are  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  everything  presents  a  forlorn  appearance.  Good  work 
cannot  be  done  where  such  a  state  of  things  exists. 

Nearly  all  the  money  that  has  been  raised  in  the  county  during  the 
year,  for  school  apparatus,  has  been  for  the  schools  with  academic 
departments.  There  are  two  towns,  with  nine  school  districts  each, 
that  reported  nothing  raised  nor  expended  for  said  purpose  during 
the  year,  and  one  with  eleven  districts  that  raised  eighty-three  cents 
for  apparatus. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  either  the  districts  in  those  towns  are  well 
supplied,  or  that  the  people  take  but  little  interest  in  their  schools. 
From  observations  I  have  made,  when  visiting  the  schools,  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  in  some  localities.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  changed  in  many  districts  by  simply  making 
a  small  start  at  first.  Then,  the  next  year,  a  call  for  more  has  met 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  especially  where  the  teacher  made  good 
use  of  the  first.  The  parents  will  become  interested  through  the 
children. 

It  is  not  only  so  with  apparatus,  but  the  same  result  follows  with 
repairs  or  improvements  of  any  kind.  In  one  district  where  it  became 
necessary  to  order  new  seats,  the  inhabitants  were  so  pleased  with  the 
improved  condition  of  things,  after  using  them,  that  the  very  one,  a 
wealthy  bachelor,  ^ho  was  bitterly  opposed  to  expending  money  for 
that  purpose,  and  was  elected  trustee  to  fight  the  project,  offered  a 
resolution  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  was  carried  without 
opposition,  to  raise  money  to  purchase  a  few  more  of  the  largest  size. 
That  district  will  soon  be  furnished  with  everything  necessary.  The 
ice  is  broken. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

I  have  held  one  very  successful  institute  during  the  year  at  Seneca 
Falls,  commencing  March  28,  1887,  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H. 
Albro,  assisted  by  Professor  I.  H.  Stout.  Much  practical  work  was 
done  and  instruction  given  in  real  school  work.  Much  pains  was 
taken  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers  the  importance  of 
teaching  their  pupils  to  do  their  own  thinking.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic  is  a 
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waste  of  time.  I  think  that  all  are  convinced,  after  having  given  the 
no-mental  arithmetic  delusion  a  fair  trial,  that  the  advancement  made 
has  been  in  the  direction  ordered  by  the  young  military  officer,  who, 
when  the  command  was  given  over  to  him,  stepped  in  front  of  the 
ranks  and  addressed  them  thus:  “Company,  attention!  We  officers 
must  be  obeyed.  Advance  two  paces  backward.”  Just  the  direction 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  advanced  when  mental  arithmetic  was  ruled 
out.  There  is  a  strong  effort  making  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
instructors  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  there  is  too 
much  arithmetic  taught  in  our  schools,  and  in  order  to  modify  the 
work  in  that  branch  somewhat,  each  one  is  ready  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  what  parts  should  be  omitted.  Some  recommend  leaving  out 
one  part  and  some  another.  You  will  occasionally  see  on  the 

programme  of  work  to  be  done  at  an  institute  that  Professor - 

will  tell  what  parts  of  arithmetic  may  be  omitted.  Each  one  will 
seemingly  form  his  opinion  by  thinking  of  some  j)articular  branch  of 
business  and  recommend  throwing  out  all  that  is  not  required  in  that 
branch.  By  throwing  out  all  that  is  recommended  by  the  different 
ones  we  would  not  have  much  left.  Our  arithmetics  would  be  smaller 
than  comic  almanacs.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  be  required  of 
the  rising  generation  in  the  future.  A  book-keeper  will  requii’e  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  arithmetic  and  a  mechanic  of 
some  other  parts,  but  how  is  the  teacher  to  know  what  will  be  the  voca- 
cation  of  each  one  in  the  future,  and  where  is  there  a  public  school  in 
which  there  is  any  likelihood  of  every  pupil  following  the  same  business 
through  life.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  teach  the  whole  subject.  Special 
attention  can  be  given  to  any  particular  part  when  occasion  requires  it. 

One  important  thing  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  having  the 
training  of  teachers  in  hand.  That  is,  to  impress  ryon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  a  positive  answer  from  the  pupil.  I  have  visited  schools 
where  the  pupils  would  invariably  give  the  rising  inflection  to  the  last 
word  of  their  answer,  then  wait  for  a  nod  from  the  teacher  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  correctness  of  the  guess  made.  Pupils  trained  in  that  way 
never  become  positive  men  or  women.  A  positive  “  Don’t  know  ”  is  a 
much  better  answer,  and  much  better  for  the  one  giving  it  than  an 
answer  indicating  uncertainty.  Always  insist  on  the  falling  inflection 
to  an  answer,  should  be  the  order.  Little  things  often  shape  the 
entire  future  of  the  young;  therefore  teachers  should  carefully  study 
the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  their  work. 

Examinations  of  Teachers. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  each  commissioner  should 
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examine  the  teachers  of  his  district,  hut  after  three  years’  experience 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too  many  standards  of 
qualifications.  With  112  school  commissioners,  many  of  whom  have 
control  of  an  entire  county,  therefore  working  without  counsel,  and 
some  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  school  work,  we  are  sure 
to  have  many  different  ideas  of  the  literary  requirements  of  the 
teacher.  For  this  reason,  commissioners  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  are  very  careful  about  indorsing  certificates. 
Good  teachers,  feeling  that  the  commissioner  of  any  adjoining  county 
is  prejudiced  against  them,  are  sometimes  prevented  from  teaching 
through  this  cause. 

Some  uniform  system  of  examination  throughout  the  State  would 
be  a  blessing  to  th^  ^lachers,  and  a  greater  blessing  to  our  schools ; 
but  uniformity  is  ha^Ulf  attainable  under  the  existing  laws. 

City  superintendents  claim  the  privilege  of  examining  their  teach¬ 
ers.  They  certainly  ought  to  be  qualified  to  do  it.  The  jS^ormal 
schools  give  life  licenses,  which  are  good  in  any  part  of  the  State,  to 
their  graduates.  The  graduates  generally  prove  by  their  work  that 
they  are  worthy  of  them.  The  Regents  of  the  University  establish 
teachers’  classes  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and  grant 
testimonials  of  ability  to  teach,  which,  after  being  indorsed  by  the 
commissioner,  are  equivalent  to  second-grade  certificates.  Since  the 
Regents  require  the  members  of  said  classes  to  correctly  answer 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  questions  sent  by  them  for  a  final  exami¬ 
nation,  before  granting  a  testimonial  for  indorsement,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  feels,  or  should  feel,  that  the  holders  thereof  are  entitled  to  his 
signature;  but  their  license  is  good  for  one  year  only. 

All  persons  educated  outside  of  these  schools  are  required  to  pass 
commissioners’  examination  before  commencing  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools.  Now,  here  are  four  classes,  two  of  which  merge  into 
one  after  the  first  year. 

Those  who  are  sb  fortunate  as  to  get  a  position  in  the  city  schools, 
together  with  those  holding  State  certificates,  are  well  fixed.  All 
others  are  subject  to  frequent  examinations,  and  often  by  persons  who 
know  comparatively  little  of  school  work.  This  is  the  class  who 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  uniform  system  for  them. 

The  method  recommended  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State,  at 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  last  summer,  to  have  all  the  commis¬ 
sioners  use  examination  questions  furnished  by  the  State  Department, 
seems  to  be  the  most  available  way  to  accomplish  the  best  possible 
result. 

A  certificate,  stating  that  it  was  obtained  under  an  examination  of 
that  kind,  will  be  indorsed  by  any  intelligent  commissioner;  therefore. 
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it  is  much  more  valuable  to  the  holder  than  one  obtained  by  passing 
any  commissioner’s  examination.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

In  that  method,  then,  there  is  not  only  an  incentive  but  a  constant 
opportunity  to  get  up  higher.  The  examinations  are  held  monthly, 
thus  giving  the  teachers  an  opportunity,  after  learning  their  weak 
points,  to  study  up  and  try  again. 

The  time  would  soon  come  when  nearly  all  who  intended  to  make 
teaching  a  life-work  would  have  either  a  first-grade  or  a  State  certifi¬ 
cate.  Teaching  would  then  become  a  profession,  but  it  never  will 
under  the  present  system. 

I  would  suggest,  as  I  have  heretofore  done,  that  trustees  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  from  using  library  money  for  the  payment  of  teachers’ 
wages,  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  commissioner,  the  schools 
are  furnished  with  all  needed  apparatus. 

Certificates. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  year,  165  certificates;  eleven  of  the  first 
grade,  eighty-eight  of  the  second  grade,  and  sixty-six  of  the  third 
grade.  About  twenty-five  who  have  made  an  effort  to  become 
teachers  have  failed  to  pass  the  required  examination. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY — First  District. 

Loring  H.  Barnum,  School  Commissioner. 

I.  Statistics. 

Number  school  districts  reporting  August  20,  1887  .  180 

Number  partial  reports  from  joint  districts .  15 

Number  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  .  .  .  226 

Number  children  of  school  age .  9,827 

Total  number  attending .  7,904 

Average  number  attending . 4,530 

Number  school-houses .  182 


Yalue,  exclusive  of  sites . .  $140,055  00 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  district .  13,325,317  78 


II.  Institute. 

The  session  at  Bath,  very  pleasantly  and  successfully  conducted  by 
Henry  B.  Sanford,  was  noticed  in  the  report  of  last  year,  and  needs  no 
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further  mention.  The  institute  for  the  present  year  is  to  he  held  at 
Avoca,  December  19  to  23,  Professors  S.  H.  Albro  and  C.  T.  Barnes, 
conductors.  I  believe  it  is  finally  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  in  this 
commissioner  district  that  all  schools  drawing  public  money  shall  close 
during  the  week  of  the  institute.  There  are  trustees,  however,  who 
still  try  to  hire  teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  pay  wages  for 
institute  week,  and  there  are  still  some  teachers  who  listen  to  that 
siren  voice.  But  no  trustee  declines  to  receive  his  allowance  of  public 
money. 

III.  Union  Schools. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  principalship  of  the  schools  at  Wayland, 
Cohocton  and  Avoca.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principals  of 
union  schools  for  the  present  year: 

W.  G.  Benedict . Wayland. 

R.  E.  Salisbury .  North  Cohocton. 

Ralph  Stewart .  Cohocton. 

T.  S.  Pulver .  ......  Avoca. 

G.  H.  Guinnip .  Campbell. 

G.  A.  Knapp .  Prattsburgh. 

O.  J.  Blakesley .  Hammondsport. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Miller  .  Bath. 


These  schools,  without  exception,  continue  to  do  good  work,  and 
attract  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  outside  their  district 
limits.  Teachers’  classes  were  conducted  as  usual  at  Prattsburgh 
(Franklin  Academy  and  Union  School),  and  at  Bath  (Haverling 
Academy  and  Union  School). 

IV.  Examinations. 

The  examinations  for  the  current  year  were  advertised  and  nearly 
completed  before  receiving  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
to  send  out  questions  from  Albany.  .  I  have,  however,  held  examina¬ 
tions  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  as  requested.  Teachers 
speak  favorably  of  this  plan,  which  fixes  a  definite  time  forexammation 
and  is  likely  to  make  the  certificate  granted  of  some  value  outside  the 
particular  commissioner  district  in  which  the  examination  is  held. 
The  standard  of  qualification  suggested  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  required  in  this  district  for  the  j^ast  two  years  except  in  require¬ 
ments  for  third  grade.  The  following  attended  the  State  examination 
at  Elmira:  C.  S.  Marsh,  Avoca;  G.  A.  Knapp,  Prattsburgh;  Miss  J.  I. 
Miller,  Bath;  R.  E.  Salisbury,  North  Cohocton;  L.  H.  Barnum,  Bloods. 
Mr.  Knapp  completed  the  examination  and  received  the  State  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  others  will  doubtless  finish  the  wmrk  during  the  coming 
year. 
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Y.  Reforms. 

In  education,  as  in  politics,  it  is  easy  to  cry  ‘‘  reform !”  but  experience 
shows  that  change  is  not  always  improvement.  The  person  who 
collates  and  compares  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners  in  this 
State  must  be  annually  surprised  at  the  remarkable  variety  of  the 
views  presented  and  the  different  reforms  advised.  At  the  risk  of 
increasing  the  piebald  aspect  of  the  picture,  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
recommendation  made  last  year  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  township 
system. 

That  we  need  better  school  buildings,  better  school  furniture,  better 
school  organization  and  facilities  generally  no  one  will  deny. 

School  district  records  are  seldom  found  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk  as  the  law  requires. 

District  boundaries  are  the  subject  of  much  useless  contention. 

Teachers  in  schools  outside  of  villages  are  obliged  to  change  their 
place  of  employment  with  semi-annual  regularity. 

There  is  little  uniformity  in  text-books  or  teachers’  wages.  The 
fact  that  many  of  our  teachers  do  excellent  work  in  spite  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages  is  presumptive  evidence  that  under  a  better  system  they 
would  do  much  better  work.  Such  a  system  Mrould,  in  my  opinion, 
be  secured  by  making  the  town  the  unit  instead  of  the  district. 

YI.  School  Supervision. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  the  importance  of  efficient  school  supervision. 
Such  supervision  has,  for  the  past  few  years  at  least,  been  impossible 
in  this  district,  comprising,  as  it  does,  nearly  200  school  districts  and 
parts  of  districts.  The  importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  com¬ 
missioners  was  made  so  evident  to  the  board  of  supervisors  last  year, 
that  they  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Legislature  to 
divide  the  county  into  three  commissioner  districts,  instead  of  two,  as 
at  present.  A  bill  was  accordingly  framed  and  j)assed  the  Legislature, 
but  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Steuben  county,  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  This  year  the 
matter  was  again  before  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  have 
passed  a  bill  organizing  a  third  commissioner  district,  on  the  ground 
that  under  the  statute  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Legislature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  measure  so  obviously  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  may  not  this  time  be  defeated  for  political  or 
any  other  reasons. 

YIL  Progress. 

As  I  enter  upon  the  last  month  of  my  official  term,  I  find  the  facts 
warrant  me  in  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
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i5tir  schools.  Much  hard  work  has  been  done.  New  buildings,  have 
in  many  cases,  been  erected.  Many  others  have  been  repaired  and 
put  in  a  habitable  condition.  Educational  interest  has  been  aroused 
and  strengthened.  The  standard  of  teachers’  qualifications  has  been 
advanced.  The  people  are  coming  to  regard  good  school-houses  as 
desirable,  even  as  a  pecuniary  investment.  Incompetent  teachers  are 
seeking  other  employment.  With  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
good  schools,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  better  school 
supervision  that  the  appointment  of  a  third  commissioner  should  insure, 
I  believe  that  a  better  era  is  dawning  for  the  schools  of  Steuben  county. 

Bloods,  N.  Y.  ^ 


STEUBEN  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Wesley  W.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

Territory. 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  seventeen  towns,  containing 
204  districts,  and  employing  292  teachers  at  the  same  time. 

Union  Schools. 

Each  of  the  six  union  schools  in  the  district  retained  the  same  prin¬ 
cipal  as  during  the  previous  year,  except  Woodhull  and  Painted  Post. 
The  Woodhull  school  is  improving  finely  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  E.  S.  Sweetland. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

There  was  a  teachers’  institute  held  at  Addison  October  24-28,  with 
Profs.  C.  T.  Barnes  and  I.  H.  Stout  as  conductors.  The  attendance 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  were  very  good  during  the 
entire  week.  The  programme  was  very  ably  carried  out.  There  seems 
to  be  less  objection  to  institutes  than  formerly,  except  in  the  large 
schools.  In  such  schools  there  is  a  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  boards  of  education  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  making  the 
institute  a  success  for  their  fellow  teachers  of  less  advantages  than 
themselves. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  principle  and  plan  of  institute  work;  can 
suggest  no  better  way  of  stimulating  an  interest  among  the  teachers 
than  the  work  of  the  institute. 

•  \ 

Visits. 

I  have  made  during  the  year  204  official  visits.  The  impressions 
gained  are  :  First,  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 

67 
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teachers  and  willingness  to  do  earnest,  honest  work  in  the  school-room 
and  to  keej)  abreast  with  the  times.  Second,  there  is  a  positive  lack 
of  knowledge  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
and  school  officers  as  to  the  necessary  equipments  of  a  school  build¬ 
ing  and  of  willingness  to  furnish  the  same.  Until  these  hindrances 
are  overcome,  perfect  success  in  school  work  is  impossible. 

Certificates. 

I  have  granted  220  certificates  this  year ;  eighteen  first  grades,  104 
second  grades,  ninety-eight  third  grades.  I  have  signed  thirty-eight 
Kegents’  testimonials.  Having  held  my  fall  examinations  before  the 
uniform  sets  of  questions  were  introduced  I  have  done  but  very  little 
with  them.  Were  I  to  remain  in  office  another  term  I  should  certainly 
use  these  questions,  as  I  regard  the  plan  an  excellent  one. 

Educational  Papers. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  takes  or  reads  one  or  more  standard  educational  papers. 

School  Buildings. 

There  have  been  three  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year,  with 
three  more  in  progress.  Several  have  been  quite  extensively  repaired. 
We  hope  the  near  future  will  see  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Suggestions. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  school 
law. 

1.  That  the  State  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  to  be 
used  in  our  common  schools. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  too  frequent  changes  in  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts,  we  would  recommend  that  the  trustee  be  elected  for 
three  years  instead  of  one. 

3.  That  the  district  boundaries  be  altered  by  the  trustees  of  the 
districts  affected,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
towns  in  which  such  districts  are  located,  as  such  committee  would 
be  far  more  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  case  than  is  a  school  com¬ 
missioner  living  perhaps  miles  away. 

4.  That  the  law  be  so  changed  that  a  commissioner  after  having 
condemned  a  school-house  in  a  village  where  a  building  worth  $1,500 
or  $2,000  is  needed  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  $800  restriction  as  he 
now  is. 

Conclusion. 

I  cannot  close  this,  my  last  report  to  the  Department,  without  ten¬ 
dering  my  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  many  kind  letters  of  advice  and 
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patient  answers  to  inquiries  which.  I  have  received  during  my  term  of 
office.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and 
school  commissioners  in  general,  as  well  as  many  school  patrons,  that 
the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  being  more  thoroughly 
looked  after  by  the  Department  than  ever  before.  I  truly  hope  that 
you  may  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school  commissioners  of 
the  State. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

George  H.  Cleaves,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

During  the  school  year  of  1886  and  1887,  there  were  sixty-one 
schools  maintained  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  being  one  less 
than  the  previous  year. 

District  No.  18,  of  the  town  of  Southold  (Fisher’s  Island),  had  two 
schools  last  year  and  but  one  this  year. 

There  were  ninety-three  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks. 

I  have  made  120  official  visits,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  any  of  my  schools,  and  the  year 
has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  schools  of  the  district. 

Teachers’  Terms  of  Office. 

While  in  many  districts  it  has  been  the  custom  to  change  teachers 
frequently,  and  in  some  to  have  two  or  three  teachers  during  the  year, 
there  is  now  less  of  this  than  heretofore.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
discourage  frequent  changes,  and  good  has  resulted  from  my  efforts, 
but  the  matter  is  not  by  any  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  yet. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  studied  the  workings  of  the 
common  school  system,  that  the  tenure  of  a  teacher  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  w^ork  done  in  the  school,  but  the  continu¬ 
ance  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  officials  who  give  but  little  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  school-room.  Trustees  rarely  visit  the 
schools  unless  there  is  a  difficulty  to  settle,  or  to  investigate  some 
complaint.  It  oftentimes  occurs  that  the  commissioner  will  recom¬ 
mend  a  teacher  for  a  school  and  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
is  dissatisfaction  which  leads  to  a  change,  and  upon  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  how  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  entirely  foreiarn  to  the  school  work  of  the  teacher. 
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There  will  never  be  anything  approaching  a  permanent  corps  of 
teachers  in  this  State,  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  methods  of  control 
by  which  the  teachers  can  be  protected  in  their  positions,  and  quality 
of  school  work  is  the  recommendation  for  continuing  in  or  obtaining 
position  rather  than  the  mere  personal  desire  of  the  trustee. 

How  can  this  result  be  obtained  ?  Will  the  township  system  be  an 
improvement?  Under  the  township  system  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  advantage  obtained  in  equalizing  the  districts,  so  far  as  ability 
to  maintain  the  school  is  concerned.  While  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
include  Union  school  districts  in  the  above,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  of  this  State  to  place  all 
the  common  schools  on  an  equality,  and  I  believe  that  my  views  on 
this  question  will  meet  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  school  supervision. 

School  Meetings. 

I  again  suggest  the  advisability  of  changing  the  annual  school 
meeting  to  an  earlier  time  in  the  year. 

As  it  is  at  present  the  sole  trustees  are  hampered,  and  the  teachers, 
not  only  seriously  annoyed,  but  in  fact  a  hardship  worked  upon  them. 

Teachers. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  teaching  in  this  district  ninety- 
one  teachers,  graded  as  follows:  State  certificates,  two;  Normal, 
twenty-five;  first  grade,  seventeen;  second  grade,  twenty-nine;  third 
grade,  eighteen. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  plan  of  uniform  examinations  laid  down  in  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  last  winter.  I  believe  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  one  which  the  commissioners  should  carefully  consider  before 
indorsing  a  measure  which  would  transfer  the  right  to  license  teach¬ 
ers  to  another  person  or  body.  The  powers  of  a  school  commissioner 
are  limited  too  much  now  to  make  the  office  serviceable  to  the  schools 
and  the  districts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  belittles  the  dignity  of  an 
elected  officer  to  give  assent  to  a  proposition  which  takes  from  him 
power  and  responsibility.  The  term  of  a  commissioner’s  certificate  is 
limited,  and  a  mistake,  if  one  is  made,  can  be  rectified  without  difficulty 
on  the  expiration  of  the  certificate,  while  a  Normal  school  diploma  is 
for  life ;  yet  it  is  well  known  to  commissioners  that  there  are  persons 
(and  the  number  is  not  a  few),  holding  these  diplomas,  who  could  not 
pass  a  commissioner’s  examination  for  a  first-grade  certificate. 

The  school  commissioners  of  this  State  can  control  in  this  business, 
can,  through  a  committee  of  the  Sbate  Association,  outline  or  define  the 
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examinations  and  make  them  uniform  throughout  the  State.  It  is 
their  duty  to  do  so.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  decline  to  be  a  willing 
party  in  giving  up  the  power  which  the  law  confers  upon  me^  and  in 
so  doing  take  from  myself  the  power  which  makes  the  office  one  of 
dignity  and  responsibility.  School  commissioners  ought  \to  strive  to 
increase  their  powers,  thereby  increasing  their  opportunities  for  useful¬ 
ness  —  never  willingly  transfer  them  to  some  other  official.  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  argued  and  debated  for  years,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
again  go  over  the  field  of  argument.  I  simply  wish  to  place  myself 
on  record. 

Statistical. 

The  financial  and  statistical  reports  for  the  present  year  show  the 
following  in  comparison  with  1886 : 


1886.  1887. 

Amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources,  $47,427  00  $51,326  00 
Expended  for  teachers’  wages .  31 , 339  00  32 , 866  00 


1886.  1887. 

Number  of  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks .  94  93 

Children  of  school  age  .  6,318  6,488 

Private  schools .  13  13 

Pupils  attending  private  schools .  181  208 

Pupils  attending  public  schools .  4,294  4,274 


Average  number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools  .  .  2,497  2,471 


Total  assessment  of  first  commissioner  * 


1886. 


district 


$7,226,600  00 


1887. 

$7,607,500  00 


Good-bye. 

After  a  service  of  six  years  as  commissioner,  it  is  now  incumbent 
upon  me  to  say  good-bye. 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY— Second  District, 

Douglass  Conklin,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

The  past  year  in  the  schools  of  this  district  has  been  marked  by  an 
increased  attendance  and  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Broader 
views  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  education  have  been  taken  in  a 

majority  of  schools,  and  a  more  general  desire  on  the  part  of  scholars 
to  attend  and  partake  of  the  advantages  offered  by  our  school  system 
is  manifest.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  in  all,  but  the  seed  is  sown 
and  an  increased  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  teaching,  to  become 
experts  in  the  profession  is  gradually  spreading. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  those  desiring  recommendations  to 
the  different  Normal  schools  from  this  district  is  additional  evidence 
of  this,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  advise  all  applicants  for  certifi¬ 
cates  to  take  a  course  in  the  Normal  schools  if  possible,  or  to  strive  for 
the  securing  of  a  State  certificate. 

At  the  last  examination  for  State  certificates  a  larger  number  than 
common  took  part  in  them  from  this  county  and  they  all  refiected  great 
credit  on  themselves.  The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  certificates 
is  increasing  and  I  believe  that  the  coming  year  will  see  a  still  larger 
number  in  attendance.  Several  school  buildings  have  been  remodeled 
and  several  have  been  refitted  with  new  furniture,  and  two  at  least  of 
the  old  shells  formerly  used  as  school-houses  have  been  replaced  with 
sightly  structures.  • 

The  Institute 

held  at  Huntington  was  marked  by  a  good  attendance  and  as  usual 
with  excellent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  the  good  lectures 
delivered  by  the  conductors.  It  was  certainly  a  business  meeting, 
and  was  attended  very  largely  by  the  people  of  the  village.  The  visit 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  person  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  teachers  as  well  as  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  matter  of  holding  separate  institutes  the  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  a  change  seems  about  evenly  divided. 

The  South  Side  Teachers’  Association,  made  up  of  the  best  talent  on 
the  south  side  of  this  district,  and  which  association  is  in  a  very  lively 
state  of  being,  and  doing  good  work  in  the  matter  of  disseminating 
the  ideas  of  teachers  in  the  different  lines  of  their  profession,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  have  separate  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  which  resolution  was  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Department 
on  its  receipt,  but  which  for  some  unforeseen  reason  failed  to  reach  the 
Department. 
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In  the  Matter  of  Amendments 

to  the  school  laws  I  desire  to  repeat  my  observations  as  contained  in 
my  report  submitted  last  year,  in  respect  to  chapter  421,  Laws  of 
1874,  and  to  chapter  185,  Laws  of  1853. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  holding  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be  made,  making  the  date 
of  said  annual  meeting  in  June  or  early  spring,  in  order  to  afford  time 
to  trustees  in  which  to  select  teachers.  It  would  be  a  mutual  benefit 
to  trustees  and  teachers. 

Various  Matters. 

The  new  law  in  regard  to  fences  on  school  grounds  has  been  com¬ 
plied  with  to  a  large  extent,  and  its  rigid  enforcement  should  be  well 
looked  after. 

The  publishing  in  your  annual  report  of  all  decisions  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  made  during  the  year  and  their  distribution  among  the  districts 
is  a  good  idea,  and  will  be  conducive  to  good  results  by  the  greater 
familiarity  it  will  give  the  people  of  the  district  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  all  concerned  under  th€  school  law^s. 

f 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  education,  I  desire  to  say  that  our  most 
energetic  teachers  think  well  of  the  idea,  and  the  school  at  Breslau,  a 
German  village,  has  adopted  it  practically  by  devoting  one  half  day 
each  week  to  the  teaching  the  girls  crocheting  and  plain  sewing.  This, 
I  think,  is  the  first  school  which  has  adopted  anything  practical  in  this 
direction,  and  the  person  or  persons  who  moved  its  adoption  should 
be  credited  with  the  same.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  idea  extended  to  other  schools  and  enlarged  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  boys  can  be  taught  something  practical  in  the  way 
of  using  tools,  etc. 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 


SULLIYAN  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

William  Westfall,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

This  commissioner  district,*  including  nine  of  the  fifteen  towns  of 
this  county,  has  ninety-six  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts, 
ninety-three  of  which  have  their  school-houses  in  this  county. 

I  give  in  the  following  a  summary  of  the  more  important  items 
contained  in  the  financial  and  statistical  abstract  of  trustees’  reports 
for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 
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Receipts. 


Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $869  75 

Apportioned  to  district .  13,887  44 

Raised  by  tax .  15,560  72 

From  other  sources . T .  605  77 


Total .  $30,923  68 


Payments. 

For  teachers’ wages .  $24,500  73 

For  libraries .  88  85 

For  school  apparatus .  177  02 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc .  2,245  78 

For  incidental  expenses . 2,393  76 

Forfeited  in  supervisor’s  hands .  50 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  1,517  04 


Total . •. .  $30,923  68 


In  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  last  year’s  abstracts,  an 
increase  of  $2,001.53  is  shown  in  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
district;  a  decrease  of  $304.98  in  amount  on  hand  August  20,  1886; 
$71.09  in  amount  raised  by  tax,  and  $8.62  from  other  sources — a  total 
of  $384.69,  which,  taken  from  $2,001.53,  shows  that  the  actual  increase 
of  receipts  is  $1,616.84. 

This  increase  of  receipts  is  distributed  among  the  items  of  exj^endi- 


tures  as  follows: 

For  teachers’  wages .  $875  34 

For  libraries . 46  38 

For  school  apparatus . . .  54  11 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc .  52  31 

For  incidental  expenses . 94  53 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887 .  494  17 


Total . . .  $1,616  84 
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Statistical. 

Nunber  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty- 


eight  weeks,  or  more .  104 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

age .  5,680 

Number  of  children  attending  school .  4,186 

Average  daily  attendance .  2, 152 . 079 

Whole  number  of  days’  attendance .  353 , 036 

The  number  of  weeks  school  was  kept .  3 , 0641- 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  different  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  year . 150 


In  General. 


A  like  comparison  with  the  abstract  of  last  year  shows  a  decrease  of 
127  children  of  school  age,  122  children  attending  school  during  the 
year,  18.932  in  average  attendance,  and  46  weeks  in  time  school  was 
kept;  and  an  increase  of  2,225  days’  attendance,  and  one  in  number  of 
licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
more. 

By  reference  to  abstract  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  time 
school  was  kept  in  district  No.  1,  Cochecton,  is  only  fourteen  and  one- 
fifth  weeks.  In  January  last  the  village  of  Cochecton,  in  which  the 
school-house  of  said  district  is  situated,  was  devastated  by  a  flood  on 
account  of  the  ice  breaking  up  in  the  Delaware  river,  which  deluged 
the  village  with  water  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen, feet,  and  pil¬ 
ing  up  ice  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  school-house 
was  moved  from  its  foundation  and  carried  by  the  flood  nearly  200  feet 
away.  The  ice  remained  until  May  and  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  no  room  could  be  obtained  for  school  purposes,  neither  could 
the  school-house  be  j)ut  in  suitable  condition  so  that  the  school  might 
be  continued.  The  teacher  was  induced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis-. 
trict  to  open  a  school  in  the  village  of  Damascus,  Pa.,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  many  pupils  of  this  district  attended  school 
there. 

Of  the  150  teachers  that  have  been  employed,  fifty  are  males  and  100 
females.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  were  licensed  by  local  officers, 
two  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  two  by  Normal  schools.  I  have 
granted  during  the  year  123  licenses;  five  of  the  first  grade,  ninety- 
two  of  the  second  grade,  and  twenty-six  of  the  third  grade. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  is 
improving.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  districts,  the  school-houses 
of  which  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  have  acted  upon  the  sugges¬ 
tions  given  them  in  relation  to  repairs  or  new  buildings. 
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The  following  districts  have  improved  their  school-houses  by 
thorough  repairs  and  now  have  comfortable  buildings,  attractive  in 
appearance  and  convenient  for  school  work:  District  No.  1,  Mama- 
kating;  No.  6,  Cochecton;  No.  3,  Bethel;  No.  3,  Lumberland,  and  No. 
5,  Highland.  District  No.  5,  Cochecton,  is  building  a  new  school-house, 
now  nearly  completed.  District  No.  4,  Highland,  has  taken  the  initia¬ 
tory  steps  toward  the  building  of  a  new  school-house.  I  know  of  no 
district  in  which  a  new  one  is  more  needed.  The  school-house  of  this 
district  should  have  been  condemned  years  ago  on  account  of  its 
uncomfortable  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  seats  were  instruments 
of  torture,  and  the  seating  capacity  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pupils  in 
attendance. 

One  hundi'ed  and  nine  school  visits  have  been  made  during  the 
school  year.  The  impressions  received  thereby  are  favorable. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  some  of  the  teachers 
are  laboring,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  trustees  to  provide  their 
teachers  and  school-houses  with  sufficient  blackboards  and  necessary 
school  apparatus,  I  think  the  [results  achieved  are  all  that  reasonably 
can  be  expected,  and  in  the  main  satisfactory.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
teachers  of  this  district  are  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  progressive  in  self-improve¬ 
ment,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Pniform  Examinations. 


The  system  of  “  Uniform  State  Examinations  ”  for  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates,  which  became  operative  in  this  district  in  September  last,  is 
received  with  general  approval,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  the  best  results. 


Health  and  Decency. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  at  present  to  what  extent  the  requirements  of 
the  “  Act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  ”  is  being  complied  with 
throughout  the  district,  but,  judging  from  the  improvements  in  that 
line  in  districts  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  the  many 
letters  of  inquii’y  received  from  trustees  in  relation  to  the  subject,  I 
think  there  is  a  manifest  disposition  shown  to  comply  fully  with  the 
law  in  this  matter. 

WURTSBORO,  N.  Y. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Melvin  Hornbeck,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  district  remains  the  same  as  in  my 
last  report,  viz. :  Ninety-four  having  school-houses  in  this  district,  and 
four  joint,  making  a  total  of  ninety-eight. 

The  number  of  licensed  iteachers  employed  at  the  same  time,  for  at 
least  twenty-eight  weeks,  during  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  was 
100,  being  two  more  in  number  than  were  employed  during  the 
previous  year. 

One  of  the  teachers  employed  was  licensed  to  teach  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction;  one  was  a  Normal  graduate,  and  the 
remaining  ninety-eight  were  licensed  by  school  commissioners.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  licensed  at  present  is  123.  Several  of  the 
teachers  licensed  by  commissioners  have  attended  some  of  the  Normal 
schools,  but  have  not  graduated.  Ap23licants  for  certificates  to  attend 
Normal  schools  have  largely  increased;  and  I  believe  that,  to  a  person 
who  has  tact,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  love  for  teaching,, 
a  Normal  training  is  a  great  benefit. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Since  the  first  of  September  I  have  used  the  uniform  examination 
papers  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
have  issued  no  license  without  a  written  examination  upon  said 
questions. 

Children. 

The  number  .of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
residing  in  the  district  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last,  was  5,447. 
The  following  are  the  number  of  children  by  towns:  Callicoon,  858; 
Fallsburgh,  996;  Fremont,  803;.  Liberty,  1,096;  Neversink,  725,  and 
Rockland,  969.  The  whole  number  of  children  that  attended  the  schools 
some  portion  of  the  year  was  3,937. 

A  Great  Evil 

in  many  of  our  schools  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  This 
is  a  grievous  fault,  and  not  only  tends  to  disorganize  and  injure  the 
schools,  but  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  any  child  whose  only  chance  of  edu¬ 
cation  probably  is  afforded  by  the  district  school. 

School-Houses  and  Sites. 

Only  one  change  was  made  in  school-house  sites  during  the  past 
year.  In  ninety- two  school  districts  the  district  owns  the  land  u2)on 
which  the  school-house  stands,  in  two,  it  does  not.  The  sites  are  valued 
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at  $5,278;  and  the  school-houses  and  sites  are  valued  at  $44,408.  The 
sites  contain  about  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  which  would  make  the 
average  site  contain  about  forty-six  rods. 

One  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  year,  and  several  of  the 
old  buildings  have  undergone  thorough  repairs;  some  of  them  have 
been  reseated  with  patent  seats.  The  trustees  and  inhabitants  are 
improving  the  out-buildings,  and  arranging  them  as  required  by  law. 

I 

The  Library  Money 

apportioned  to  this  district  last  year  was  $154.58.  There  was  expended 
$29.83  in  the  pui’chase  of  books.  The  remainder  was  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  teachers’  wages.  In  my  last  written  report  I  stated 
that 

Teachers’  Wages 

had  increased  from  $5.22,  the  average  paid  per  week  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30, 1882,  to  $6.18,  the  average  paid  per  week,  including 
board,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1886.  The  average  last  year 
was  $6.11,  or  seven  cents  less  than  was  paid  the  previous  year.  In  a 
large  majority  of  the  weaker  districts  the  wages  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  richer  and  more  popu¬ 
lous  districts,  and  in  that  way  the  average  has  increased  as  shown^ 
The  school  moneys  have  increased  from  $10,184.58,  the  amount 
apportioned  for  1882,  to  $12,740.04,  the  apportionment  for  1887.  The 
extra  amount  approj^riated  for  educational  purposes  will  make  an 
additional  increase  in  the  apportionment  for  the  coming  year. 

A  Retrospect. 

In  looking  over  the  field,  I  can  say  that  I  think  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  schools  is  steadily  improving,  and  is  such  as  affords  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  future. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  educational  work,  the  advancement  is  not 
rapid,  but  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  workings 
that  our  system  of  education  is  increasing  in  interest  and  efficiency. 
Teachers  are  adojDting  the  new  and  improved  methods,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  earnest,  faithful  and,  in  a  good  degree,  successful,  and 
they  are  willing  and  desirous  to  learn  whatever  will  help  them  to  do 
better  work.  The  people  are  apparently  taking  greater  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  in  educational  matters  generally,  and  are  more  than  ever 
before  asking  who  are  the  good  teachers. 

Neversixk,  N.  Y. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Leonard  O.  Eastman,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

There  are  nine  towns  and  166  school  districts  in  Tioga  county, 
divided  as  follows: 


Berkshire .  8 

Barton  . ? .  21 

Candor .  26 

Newark  Valley .  13 

Nichols  . 12 

Owego .  37 

Richford . .  14 

Spencer .  16 

Tioga .  19 


Of  these,  eight  are  union  free  school  districts,  five  of  which  have 
academic  departments.  The  academies  are  located  in  Owego,  Waverly, 
Candor,  Spencer  and  Nichols. 

Newark  Valley  will  soon  be  added  to  this  number. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 
during  the  past  year  was  216. 

I  have  made  199  official  visits  the  past  year,  held  one  teachers’ 
institute,  one  county  association,  and  numerous  examinations. 

The  institute  was  held  in  Owego,  commencing  Monday,  June  20, 
and  closing  the  Friday  following.  Professors  S.  H.  Albro  and  C.  D. 
Larkins  were  the  instructors. 

CoM^nssioNERs’  Reports. 

From  reading  the  reports  of  commissioners  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  one  would  think  that  our  schools  and  school  system  had  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Schools  always  prosper  in  commis¬ 
sioners’  reports,  especially  after  the  first  year  or  two  of  office.  For  this 
reason,  the  present  system  of  commissioners’  written  reports  is  at 
fault.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  commissioner  to  fill  out 
blanks  prepared  by  -  the  Department  asking  for  such  statistics  and 
information  as  is  desired? 

The  work  done  by  me  last  year  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  No  great  innovations  have  been  made,  and  last  year’s 
report  would  answer  for  -the  present  year.  However,  I  desire  to 
mention  the  fact  that  a  magnificent  brick  school-house,  costing  about 
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$10,000,  was  iiresented  to  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  of  Newark 
Valley,  by  Koyal  V .  Clinton,  of  that  village.  This  generous  act  of 
Mr.  Clinton  needs  no  comment  from  me. 

The  village  of  Berkshire  has  also  erected  a  fine  school-house.  It  is 
neat  and  attractive,  and  does  credit  to  that  village. 

Waverly  has  expended  $14,000  in  an  addition  to  its  high  .school 
building.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  southern  tier. 
M  ith  few  exceptions,  the  school-houses  of  this  county  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  law  requiring  two  out-buildings,  separated  by  a  high 
board  fence,  has  been  almost  universally  complied  with. 

OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Amasa  G.  Genung,  School  Commissioner. 

School  Districts. 

There  are  in  the  first  commissioner  district  seventy-five  school 
districts  having  school  buildings  in  Tompkins  county.  The  Ithaca 
schools  employed  thirty-four  teachers,  and  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  1,287  pupils  the  past  year.  Trumansburgh  Union 
School  employed  six  teachers,  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
212  pupils.  Newfield  Union  School  employed  three  teachers,  and  had 
.an  average  daily  attendance  of  seventy-two  pupils.  The  Siventy-two 
district  schools  employed  seventy-three  teachers,  and  had  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  1,029  pupils.  The  seventy-five  schools  have 
employed  116  teachers,  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  2,600 
pupils. 

The  Ithaca  Schools. 

I  desire  here  to  submit  an  extract  from  the  annual  address  of  Hon. 
Kdward  C.  Estey,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ithaca : 

“  There  is  no  shadow  that  dims  the  honorable  ambition  of  those  good  citizens  who 
were  the  originators  of  what  might  then  have  been  called  ‘  a  new  departure  ’  from  old 
and  well-tried  methods.  And  as  your  superintendent  year  by  year  detailed  to  you  the 
grand  results  accomplished  by  his  admirably  selected  staff  of  teachers,  and  gave  com¬ 
parative  tables  of  the  excellent  progress  of  his  pupils,  criticism  and  censure  vanished 
away,  and  unanimous  harmony,  so  far  as  I  know,  prevails. 

“  All  honor  to  those  citizens  who  have  stood  with  jealous  eyes,  all  intent  upon  guarding 
_  the  advent  and  progress  of  this  new  departure. 

“  Thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the  old  academy,  who  generously  gave  the  plot  of  ground 
whereon  our  monumental  high  school  stands. 

“Where  is  there  a  parallel  like  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  this  board? 
And  1  may  ask  where  is  there  a  parallel  to  the  fulfillment  to  the  letter  of  pledges  made 
Uy  this  board,  to  those  who  placed  these  sacred  trusts  in  your  keeping  ? 
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“  And  yet  how  easily  it  has  all  been  done.  The  admirable  system  of  organization, 
detailing  the  duties  to  be  performed,  has  so  distributed  these  duties,  that  the  burden 
has  been  so  light  that  you  have  hardly  thought  of  it,  until  you  have  been  met  by  thecon- 
gnitulations  of  those  who  appreciated  the  growing  toward  completeness,  the  rounding 
out  into  fullness  which  is  now  so  apparent  to  all. 

“  The  unanimous  reelection  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Leary,  Treman  and  Williams,  whose 
terms  of  office  expire  at  the  annual  meeting,  one  week  from  to-night,  evinces  a  feeling 
between  the  people  and  this  Board  that  is  as  rare  in  other  localities  and  districts,  as  it  is 
commendable  and  welcome  in  our  own.” 

I  also  submit  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  Prof.  L.  C.  Poster, 

superintendent  of  tbe  Ithaca  schools: 

“  The  school  population  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  was  as  follows: 

“  Total  for  Union  District: 

1884  .  3,008 

1885  .  2,733 

1886  .  2,759 

1887  .  2,721 


“  The  above  table  shows  a  decrease  of  thirty-eight  in  the  school  population  since  last 
year,  and  of  287  since  1884.  The  school  population  is  now  but  forty-one  greater  than  in 
1880.  From  1880  to  1884  there  was  a  steady  increase ;  in  the  latter  year  the  maximum  of 
3,008  was  reached.  From  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  sudden  decrease  of  265,  about  nine  per 
cent,  and  since  1885  it  has  varied  but  little. 

“  The  average  attendance  was  slightly  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  during  the  autumn  of  1886. 

“The  attendance  upon  our  schools  when  not  affected  by  prevailing  epidemics  bears 
an  unusually  large  ratio  to  the  school  population,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  to 
any  great  extent  while  the  population  remains  stationary  or  is  decreasing.  In  very  few 
localities  does  the  average  attendance  in  all  schools, both  public  and  private,  reach  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  school  population.  But  here,  taking  the  public  schools  and  the  parochial 
school  together,  the  average  attendance  last  year  was  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  school 
population. 

“  In  both  absence  and  tardiness  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  during  the  last 
four  years.  In  1883  there  were  26,124  days  of  absence ;  in  1884,  23,524 ;  in  1885,  20,107 ;  in 
1886, 17,402  and  last  year  only  16,697 ;  showing  a  reduction  in  four  years  of  9,427  days,  or 
more  than  thirty-six  per  cent.  In  1883,  the  cases  of  tardiness  numbered  2,806 ;  in  1884 
there  were  2,534  cases ;  in  1885,  2,358 ;  in  1886,  2,223 ;  and  last  year  2,174,  a  reduction  during 
the  four  years  of  twenty-six  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  schools,  more  particularly  in  the 
East  Hill  school,  tardiness  has  been  almost  entirely  banished.  In  the  latter  school  there 
were  only  thirty-five  cases  during  the  year.  No  better  evidence  can  be  given  of  the 
steadily  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  their  school  work,  than  this  uniform 
improvement  in  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance. 

“  The  entire  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  including  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers,  superintendent  and  janitors,  fuel,  insurance,  printing,  library  and  text-books,  sup¬ 
plies,  repairs  sand  incidentals,  but  excluding  payments  for  buildings  and  sites  and  for 
certificates  of  indebtedness  and  interest,  was  $21,307.60.  Of  this  sum,  $10,294.57,  or  forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  whole,  was  paid  by  funds  received  from  sources  other  than  taxation  — 
such  funds  being  made  up  of  the  public  money,  the  Regents’  appropriations,  tuitions 
etc.— and  only  $11,013.03,  or  fifty-two  per  cent,  was  raised  by  taxation.  It  cost  the 
taxpayers  last  year  less  per  capita  than  it  did  in  1872, 1873  and  1874,  before  the  system  of 
graded  schools  was  adopted,  when  there  was  no  high  school  connected  with  the  system. 

“The  sum  received  for  tuition  of  non-residents  was  $1,942.43  against  $2,131.35  reported 
for  the  preceding  year.  This  falling  off  was  caused  by  the  instruction  of  a  teachers’  class 
of  twenty-three  members,  most  of  whom  were  non-residents  who  would  otherwise  have 
paid  tuition,  during  the  fourteen  weeks  of  the  winter  term.  For  this  service  $250  was 
received,  making  $2,193.43,  a  larger  amount  than  was  ever  before  received  in  a  single 
year  from  that  source. 

“  Thirty-four  teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools  last  year,  being  four  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 
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“  Conclusion. 

“I  have  endeavored  to  embody  such  facts  in  this  report  as  will  enable  you  to  rightly 
estimate  the  progress  made  in  the  schools  under  your  care  during  the  past  year.  The 
record  is  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future.  The  new  year  opens  very  auspiciou^y. 
General  good  health  prevails  in  the  community.  The  average  attendance  for  the  first 
month  is  nearly  one  hundred  greater  than  for  September  of  last  year.  Few  changes 
were  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  in  consequence  the  schools  start  off  from  the 
first  with  energetic  and  efficient  work.  The  new  departure  in  the  way  of  a  business 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  special  instruction  in  penmanship,  in  all  the  schools, 
promises  to  become  a  marked  success. 

“  I  can  assure  the  Board  that  if  hard  work  and  faithful,  persevering  effort,  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  your  care  has  been 
intrusted  for  the  current  year  will  bring  success,  we  shall  witness  as  marked  progress 
during  the  year  just  begun  as  during  any  previous  one.” 

Pupils’  Exa:minations. 

On  tlie  last  day  of  January,  1887,  questions  were  mailed  to  all 
teachers  of  the  district  schools,  for  the  annual  pupils’  examination, 
to  be  held  February  3  and  4.  The  subjects  were  spelling,  writing, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  physiology. 

The  teachers  examined  the  papers,  and  sent  all  papers  marked  above 
seventy-five  per  cent  to  the  commissioner.  Those  pupils  whose  papers 
were  satisfactory  were  admitted  to  the  Regents’  examination,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner.  The  result  was  that  nine  pupils 
received  the  Regents’  preliminary  certificate  at  Ithaca,  three  at 
Trumansburgh,  three  at  Spencer,  Tioga  county,  and  two  at  Havana, 
Schuyler  county. 

Several  of  these,  also,  received  pass  cards  in  physiology.  United 
States  history,  civil  government  and  algebra;  six  others  lack  but  one 
subject  (grammar  or  geography),  for  the  preliminary  certificate, 
making  seventeen  pupils  from  the  district  schools  of  the  first  commis¬ 
sioner  district  of  Tompkins  county  securing  the  Regents’  preliminary 
certificate,  and  six  others  wanting  but  one  subject,  during  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887.  Nearly  all  of  these  pupils  are  now  students 
in  some  high  school.  ^ 

.Institute. 

A  largely  attended  institute  was  organized  at  the  Ithaca  High  School 
building  August  29,  conducted  by  Professor  H.  R.  Sanford.  As  the 
expected  assistance  was  not  furnished  by  the  Department,  a  portion  of 
the  work  was  performed  by  members  of  the  institute.  The  work  was 
all  practical  and  instructive,  and  was  well  received  and  appreciated  by 
the  teachers.  •  ' 

Teachers’  Classes. 

Two  teachers’  classes,  one  of  twenty-three  members  durmg  the 
winter  term  of  1886-7,  and  one  of  nine  members  during  the  fall  teirni 
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of  1887,  were  instructed  at  the  Ithaca  High  School  during  the  past 
year.  Seventeen  of  these  are  now  teaching. 

The  teachers’  class,  if  properly  instructed  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  the  district  schools. 

Miscellaneous. 

I  have  made  151  official  visits  during  the  year.  One  new  house  has 
been  built,  and  others  repaired;  all  are  comfortable. 

The  teachers  are  earnest,  faithful  and  successful  in  their  work.  The 
suggestions  made  by  the  commissioner  when  visiting  the  schools  are 
faithfully  carried  out  in  practice.  People  in  general  do  not  reahze 
the  value  of  the  country  schools. 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  John  Hall  wffio  said  that  the  place  where  boys  are 
brought  up  has  less  to  do  with  success  in  life  than  the  bringing  up 
itself.  Most  of  the  great  and  good  men  in  the  world  have  started  life 
in  the  country.  The  sinew  of  our  cities  is  drawn  from  the  country. 
It  is  the  country  that  feeds  the  intellectual  and  business  life  of  the 
cities.  Without  the  country  the  city  could  not  exist. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY — Second  Disteict. 

Frank  W.  Knapp,  School  Commissioner. 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  four  towns,  comprising 
ninety-two  school  districts,  eighty  of  which  have  school-houses  in  this 
county.  In  the  eighty  schools  there  are  ninety-four  departments  in 
which  a  teacher  was  employed  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during  the 
last  school  year.  There  are  but  two  union  schools  in  the  district,  one 
in  Dryden  employing  five  teachers  and  one  in  Groton  with  six. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

From  J anuary  first,  when  I  entered  on  my  duties  as  commissioner,  to 
the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  I  made  152  visits  to  the  schools  of  the 
district.  At  these  visits  I  have  given  special  attention  to  three  things : 
First,  the  condition  of  the  school-house  and  out-buildings;  second, 
school  apparatus,  such  as  blackboards,  maps  and  dictionary;  third,  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  and  manage.  When  the  school-house 
needed  repairing,  or  when  school  apparatus  was  needed,  the  trustee 
was  generally  seen  and  urged  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  As  a  result,  ten  or  eleven  school-houses  have  been 
quite  thoroughly  repaired  this  fall,  and  many  blackboards  that  had 
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become  so  glossy  as  to  be  almost  worthless  have  been  repainted.  Most 
of  the  districts  are  complying  with  the  new  law  in  regard  to  “health 
and  decency,”  but  where  they  are  not,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
as  I  visit  the  schools  this  fall.  In  regard  to  the  abihty  of  the  teacher 
to  instruct  and  manage,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  many  who  “keep” 
school  very  well,  but  who  teach  but  little.  They  seem  earnest  and 
conscientious  in  their  work,  but  think  children  will  learn  to  read  by 
reading,  with  jDerhaps  a  little  assistance  in  the  jDronunciation  of  hard 
words,  but  with  no  attention  given  to  expression  or  ideas;  and  that 
they  will  become  proficient  in  arithmetic  if  they  work  the  examples 
in  the  book.  I  think  this  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  successful 
teaching  must  be  overcome  gradually  by  means  of  institute  work, 
teachers’  associations,  and  by  requiring  teachers  to  j)ass  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  methods  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  higher  than  the  third 
grade.  This  last  will  induce  them  to  take  some  special  work  in 
methods,  or  to  study  more  thoroughly  some  of  the  standard  works 
on  teaching. 

Examixatiox. 

An  exan^nation  was  held  in  each  town  in  March,  and  another  in 
September.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  a^pplied  for  certificates, 
and  ninety-eight  were  successful;  sixty-four  obtaining  third  grade, 
tw’enty-seven  second  grade,  and  seven  first  grade.  Fifteen  Regents’ 
testimonials  have  been  indorsed,  and  a  few  other  first  and  second 
grade  certificates.  There  are  fifteen  Normal  graduates  teaching  in, 
the  district;  two  that  hold  State  certificates,  and  sixteen  that  have 
taken  a  j)artial  course  in  a  Normal  school.  But  few  more  teachers 
have  been  licensed  than  are  required  to  fill  the  schools.  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  license  some  teachers  who  were  not  well  qualified  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  number.  Those  teachers  that  have  received 
instruction  in  the  Normal  schools,  or  have  taken  the  work  of  a 
“  teachers’  class,”  are  much  superior  to  those  that  have  had  no  such 
training.  Even  though  they  may  be  no  better  scholars,  they  seem 
inspii’ed  with  a  B-oble  purpose  to  succeed.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
Normal  schools  especially  seems  conducive  to  the  formation  of  those 
fixed  and  everlasting  principles  of  character  on  which  depend,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  teacher’s  success  or  failure  in  the  school-room. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  common  schools  ought  to  prepare  the 
pupils  therein  to  obtain  the  prehminary  Regents’  certificate,  including 
pass  cards  in  history,  civil  government  and  physiology.  As  a  prelimi- 
narv  to  this,  I  shall  send  to  most  of  the  schools,  some  time  before  the 
close  of  the  winter  term,  an  examination  embracing  those  subjects, 
but  somewhat  easier  than  Regents’.  The  pupils  that  pass  this  exami- 
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nation  will  be  urged  to  try  the  Regents’  in  February.  I  tbink  pupils 
will  look  forward  to  an  examination  with  more  interest,  and  prepare 
for  it  with  more  diligence,  if  they  know  that  it  is  coming  from  the 
commissioner,  than  if  it  were  made  out  by  the  teacher.  Besides  it 
will  stimulate  the  earnest  teacher  to  greater  effort  and  tend  to  greater 
uniformity  in  the  schools  of  the  district. 

A  Teachers’  Institute 

was  held  at  Ithaca,  commencing  August  29.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  ever  known  in  this  county,  owing  partly  to  the  presence  of  the 
thirty-four  teachers  in  the  Ithaca  schools,  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Superintendent  to  make  the  institutes  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  high  school  and  city  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  poorest  country 
teachers.  All  the  union  school  teachers  in  this  district  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  entire  week.  Only  one  conductor  was  furnished  by 
the  State,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  mostly  taken  by  teachers  from 
the  Ithaca  schools.  This  i)lan  gives  general  satisfaction  and  less 
complaint  is  heard  from  teachers  than  formerly. 

A  Teachers’  Association 

is  in  successful  operation  in  this  district.  The  meetings  are  held 
semi-annually  and  continue  during  two  days.  At  the  last  association 
the  following  programme  was  presented:  Class  exercise  in  arithmetic; 
business  arithmetic;  mathematical  geography;  local  geography;  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  pronunciation  of  geographical  names;  first  six  weeks  in 
reading;  lecture  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Stowell,  subject,  “Brains;”  school  dis¬ 
cipline;  methods  in  the  country  schools;  class  exercise  in  fourth  grade 
reading;  book-keeping  in  the  country  schools;  our  pupils,  the  citizens 
of  the  future;  class  exercise  in  vowel  sounds  and  spelling. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties 

that  stand  in  the  way  of  advancement  to  the  schools  are  as  follows :  A  * 
few  wealthy  districts,  controlled  almost  entirely  by  a  few  wealthy  men 
who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  schools,  and  who  run  things  as 
cheaply  as  possible;  the  election  of  incompetent  persons  to  the  office 
of  school  trustee;  inability  of  many  weak  districts  to  pay  sufficient 
wages  to  secure  a  competent  teacher;  an  utter  lack  of  uniformity  of 
text-books  in  the  schools;  too  little  interest  in  school  work  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  patrons. 

Many  of  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  advancement  must  be  over¬ 
come,  if  at  all,  in  the  gradual  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
demand  better  school-houses,  better  school  apparatus,  and  better 
teachers. 

Etna,  N.  Y. 
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UDSTEK  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

John  H.  DeWitt,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Ulster  county  is  composed  of  four 
towns,  and  numbers  about  12,000  children  of  school  age  in  daily 
attendance  upon  school,  and  registers  117  teachers  at  present  doing 
active  work.  There  are  forty-five  districts.  During  the  past  year 
there  was  spent  for  school  purposes  wdthin  this  district  very  nearly 
$100,000,  the  actual  amount  being  $97,099.27,  $23,381.69  of  which  was 
the  amount  of  public  money  received  by  and  apportioned  among  the 
various  school  districts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  above  liberal 
amount  of  school  moneys  and  expenses  was  raised  and  apportioned  in 
the  city  of  Kingston,  the  amount  apportioned  for  school  purposes 
there  being  $70,968.53.  In  that  city  there  is  always  shown  a  keen,  full 
and  advanced  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  an  unusually 
enlarged  and  enlightened  liberality  in  school  matters.  Divided  into 
five  districts  and  employing  sixty -five  teachers,  the  large  schools  which 
adorn  the  city  are  constantly  doing  great  and  good  work  for  the 
county,  producing  thorough  and  well  instructed  citizens. 

New  Features. 

During  the  present  year  two  innovations  were  introduced  in  the 
regular  order  of  our  school  system,  viz :  The  division  of  the  county 
institute  into  three  instead  of  one,  as  formerly  held,  and  the  adoption 
by  the  school  commissioners  of  a  monthly  public  examination  ioi 
teachers’  certificates  under  the  uniform  system  of  questions  pro* 
pounded  and  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  institute  for  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Ulster  county  was 
held  at  Saugerties.  It  was  well  attended,  a  deep  interest  shown  and 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  practical  and  instructive,  and  the  sound 
and  sensible  views  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  the  hearty  and  unani¬ 
mous  thanks  of  all  present  were  waimily  given  for  his  long  and  faithful 
and  able  services  and  lectures  to  the  institute.  Professor  S.  H.  Albro 
was  the  conductor.  Professor  Griffith  his  efficient  assistant,  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  Pyon,  Benton  and  Cheney,  of  Kingston;  also  Mrs.  Van 
Wagener,  of  Kingston,  kindly  and  ably  assisted  in  carrying  on  the 
institute,  making  it  interesting,  instructive  and  successful. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  system  of  monthlv  uublic  examinations  under  a  uniform  exam- 

%J  t,  I 

ination  is,  I  believe,  a  much  needed  improvement.  It  will  lead  to  a 
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higher  standard  of  school  teachers.  The  questions  being  plain  and 
practical,  not  intricate  and  difficult,  yet  requiring  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  will 
not  prevent  our  smaller  and  weaker  district  schools,  which  pay  small 
and  stinted  wages,  from  procuring  well  qualified  and  well  educated 
instructors.  I  think  this  system  will  give  a  renewed  impetus  to  our 
schools,  and  that  its  influence  will  be  good  and  widespread. 

Physiology. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  called  attention  to  and  earnestly 
impressed  upon  our  schools  the  all-important  necessity  for  a  more 
thorough  and  efficient  compliance  with  the  law  requiiing  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  physiology  in  all  our  public  schools.  To  teach  the  child  the 
functions  of  his  own  body  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  self-preservation 
as  primal  to  the  preservation  of  others  and  the  State,  is  a  main  pillar 
of  our  whole  school  svstem  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  education. 
The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  easy  and  universal  adoption 
and  use  of  this  study  is  the  barbarous  terminology  in  which  this 
science  is  clothed.  I  advise  the  study  of  etymology,  or  the  origin  of 
derivations  of  words,  in  connection  with  physiology.  All  text-books 
used  should  give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  derivation  of  the  technical 
terms.  This  study  would  then  become  simplified  and  doubly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting. 

Ee^tew  of  the  Past  Year. 

Looking  over  the  work  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  the  advance¬ 
ment”  has  been,  I  think,  greater,  and  more  extensive,  by  the  teachers 
of  the  new  method  and  art  of  teaching,  and  their  wider  adoption  and 
more  practical  use  in  the  school-rootn,  and  a  greater  devotion  to  and 
interest  in  the  science  of  education.  Corporal  punishment,  as  a  means 
of  government,  has  been  almost  entirely  done  away  Yrith,  and  a  milder, 
more  beneficial  and  more  rational  system  adopted.  The  first  great 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  instill  a  love  of  knowledge  in  the  pupil. 
This  attained,  the  child,  if  need  be,  will  educate  himself.  For  this 
purpose  all  the  environments  and  appliances  should  be  pleasant  and 
attractive.  The  paths  of  knowledge  should  be  most  inviting,  school- 
houses  pleasant  and  agreeable,  erected  with  an  idea  for  the  beautiful, 
as  well  as  with  regard  for  health  and  comfort.  And  the  teacher 
should  always  be  kind,  mild  and  good-natured  in  temper  and  manner. 
In  these  respects  and  more  the  teachers  of  the  district  are  efficient  and 
proficient,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  State.  They  are 
also,  I  may  safely  say,  competent  and  experienced;  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  same  corps  of  teachers  are  teaching  who  taught  six  years 
ago,  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  commissioner. 
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To  you,  the  State  Superintendent,  I  extend  my  thanks  for  your  evi¬ 
dent  and  earnest  and  able  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education.  As 
for  myself,  if  there  are  any  who,  being  in  the  dark,  I  have  induced  to 
see  the  light,  whose  youthful  ste]3  being  weak,  I  have  led  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  wisdom ;  in  a  word,  if  there  are  any  who  will  in  the  future 
rise  u})  and  say  “  to  him  I  owe  a  good  education,”  I  will  not  have  been 
commissioner  in  vain. 

SAL'GEPv'niis,  N.  T. 


DLSTEPv  COUNTY — Second  District. 

Peter  E.  Le  Fevee,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

This  district  contains  ninety-three  school  districts  and  eighty-eight 
schools  in  this  county.  These  schools  I  have  visited  as  often  as  prac¬ 
ticable  during  the  past  year,  and  found  the  teachers  thoroughly 
engaged  and  interested  in  their  work;  also  anxious  to  converse  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  school  work,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
better  teachers  and  demand  better  pay  for  their  services.  Many 
excellent  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  for  low  wages,  because  the 
trustee  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
teachers.  It  is  becoming  a  general  j)i’actice  in  rural  districts  to  elect 
a  new  trustee  every  year,  and  that  new  trustee  prides  himself  in 
hiring  a  teacher  for  as  low  wages  as  possible. 

He  does  not  think  for  a  moment,  through  his  better  judgment,  that 
it  is  far  better  to  retain  the  same  good  teacher  term  after  term,  and 
pay  wages  that  will  j)rocure  a  teacher  who  will  do  the  very  best  work 
he  is  capable  of  doing. 

Mith  few  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  in  this  district  are  in  a 
good  condition,  a  large  number  of  them  being  comparatively  new.  A 
few  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 

YTien  visiting  a  school  I  examine  carefully  the  out-buildings  that  I 
may  remedy,  or  cause  them  to  be  remedied,  if  needful. 

The  new  Normal  school  at  this  place  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  throughout 
this  county,  especially,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded.  I  find  that  it  also  incites  teachers  to  unwonted  energies,  in 
training  their  older  pupils,  knowing  as  they  do  that,  if  the  latter  pass 
a  good  entrance  examination  it  will  reflect  credit  on  themselves  as 
instructors. 
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Our  Teachers’  Institute, 

conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  assisted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Ntrmal 
school,  was  jiPOROunced  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  profitable 
ever  held  in  this  county,  there  being  present  one  hundred  and  ten 
teachers.  At  a  vote  of  the  teachers,  at  the  close  of  the  institute,  it 
was  found  they  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  district  institutes.  Our 
village  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred,  was  filled  to 
overflowing  each  evening  during  its  progress,  showing  that  the 
surrounding  community  also  share  in  the  general  interest. 

Conclusion. 

The  office  of  school  commissioner,  useful  and  responsible  as  it  is, 
has  been  made  more  onerous  and  laborious  by  changes  in  the  school 
laws,  made  by  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  year. 

I  trust  I  have  been  successful,  during  the  past  three  years,  in  raising 
the  standard  among  my  own  teachers,  but  am  continually  receiving 
teachers  from  surrounding  counties  whose  qualifications  are  question¬ 
able;  therefore,  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  a  uniform  examination 
throughout  the  State,  and  have  used  the  questions  issued  by  the 
Department,  thinking  them  an  excellent  test  of  Scholarship. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


ULSTER  COUNTY — Third  District. 

Leonard  Davis,  School  Commissioner, 

General  Remarks. 

This  district  contains  105  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts. 
The  most  of  the  school  districts  employ  one  teacher.  The  districts  at 
Pine  Hill,  Phoenicia  and  Woodstock,  employed  one  teacher  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  term  of  office,  but  now  they  each  employ  two.  The 
Ellenville  district  has  sixteen  teachers.  Prof.  I.  H.  Lawton,  principal, 
has  given  general  satisfaction  and  made  many  warm  friends;  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  showed  clearly  that  good  work  has  been 
done.  The  schools  of  Napanoch,  Kerhonkson,  Accord  and  Kyserike, 
where  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed,  are  doing  good  work.  To 
secure  thoroughly  trained  teachers  for  most  of  the  rural  districts 
would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  inhabitants.  While  we  confi¬ 
dently  expect  that  our  country  schools  will  advance,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
for  any  great  improvement  without  more  State  aid. 
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Have  made  112  official  visits,  besides  a  great  many  more  to  settl# 
disputes  about  school  matters.  Two  new  school-houses  have  been 
built  this  last  year,  and  $4,230.14  expended  upon  school-houses  and 
sites.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  school  buildings  are  in  fair  condition. 

During  my  six  years  as  commissioner,  fourteen  new  school-houses 
have  been  built,  and  many  needed  repairs  have  been  done  to  others. 

The  alteration  of  school  district  boundaries  has  given  me  much 
trouble  during  the  past  year.  Have  consolidated  districts  No.  13  and 
No.  24,  town  of  Wawarsing,  and  also  districts  No.  8  and  No.  31  of  the 
same  town,  making  twenty-nine  instead  of  thirty-one  school  districts 
in  the  town  of  Wawarsing.  Have  formed  a  new  school  district  at 
Boiceville,  which  is  doing  well.  The  district  formed  at  Brodheads  was 
annulled  by  the  State  Department. 

Need  of  School  Apparatus. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  teachers  are  laboring  under  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  want  of  necessary  school  apparatus,  which  is  to  the  teacher 
what  a  well-selected  chest  of  tools  is  to  the  mechanic.  A  good 
mechanic  may  possibly  do  quite  well  with  even  poor  implements,  but 
with  good  tools  his  work  would  be  first-class.  So  with  a  competent 
teacher  very  good  work  may  be  done,  but  much  more  and  better  work 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  modern  school  apparatus. 
Then  his  teaching  becomes  more  effective  and  more  interesting  to  his 
pupils;  ability  to  use  all  necessary  school  apparatus  should  be  a  part 
of  a  teacher’s  qualification.  Tn  very  few  instances  have  the  trustees 
taken  advantage  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  spend  fifteen  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  school  apparatus.  A  school  district  should  not  be 
allowed  public  money  if  the  following  articles  were  not  in  the 
school-house :  A  globe,  a  good  blackboard,  an  unabridged  dictionary, 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Institutes. 

For  the  first  time  three  institutes  were  held  in  Ulster  county;  one 
in  each  commissioner’s  district.  The  one  held  at  Ellen ville,  conducted 
by  Professor  Barnes,  was  a  success;  class  work  was  done  in  a  practical 
manner.  The  teachers  of  Ellenville  school  had  their  pupils  come  to 
the  institute,  and  had  recitations  in  primary  work,  and  the  institute 
had  the  benefit  of  seeing  practical  work  in  primary  teaching.  The 
presence  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  able  address  he  delivered,  were  appreciated  by  all  present* 
Professor  E.  Bouton,  principal  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  also 
favored  the  institute  with  a  scholarlv  address. 
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A  larger  number  of  teachers  than  usual  are  taking  an  educational 
paper,  showing  an  increased  interest  in  educational  work. 

Normal  School. 

The  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  situated  in  this  county,  gives  the 
teachers  a  good  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  school¬ 
room.  Normal  school  teachers  are  sought  for  and  command  good 
wages,  because  it  is  expected  that  they  have  had  special  training  for 
teaching.  I  would  advise  all  who  think  of  teaching  to  attend  a  normal 
school.  All  who  have  in  them  the  elements  of  a  successful  teacher 
will  do  better  work  after  a  special  drill  in  some  normal  school. 

Accord,  N.  Y. 


WAEEEN  COUNTY. 

Loyal  L.  Davis,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of 
school  districts.  Of  those  whose  school-houses  are  situated  in  this 
county,  137  reported  to  me  that  they  had  employed  167  teachers  for 
twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  as  against  138  districts  last  year,  report¬ 
ing  165  teachers. 

I  have  held  twenty-one  public  examinations  for  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates  —  two  in  each  town  except  Hague  —  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  private  ones  for  applicants  who  “  couldn’t  possibly  get  out  to  the 
public  examinations.  ” 

Visits  and  Dipressions. 

I  have  made  131  official  visits  to  the  schools.  ♦  An  unnecessarily  large 
number  of  the  rural  school-houses  were  deplorably  lacking  in  suitable 
educational  apparatus.  Good  blackboards  were  rare.  Dictionaries, 
that  were  not  worn  out,  were  rarer.  In  some  districts  I  succeeded  in 
improving  matters.  In  others  I  could  do  nothing.  On  the  whole  a 
gradual  change  for  the  better  is  going  on,  but  just  as  long  as  trustees 
are  elected  whose  sole  idea  of  their  duty  is  that  expenses  must  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  just  so  long  will  country  teachers 
have  to  do  their  work  -without  proper  tools. ' 

Buildings. 

With  regard’to  the  buildings  themselves,  there  is  a  more  favorable 
report  to  be  made.  It  is  not  true  yet  that  the  majority  of  the  school- 
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houses  are  as  good  as  they  should  be,  but  they  are  getting  nearer  to 
that  point  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  District  No.  2,  Luzerne, 
has  enlarged  its  school-house  during  the  summer  and  is  talking  of  a 
further  enlargement.  District  No.  2,  Bolton,  has  added  another  room 
to  its  building.  The  shell  that  did  duty  for  a  school-house  in  District 
No.  1,  Bolton,'  I  condemned.  The  result  of  that  action  was  pecuharly 
gi'atifying  to  me.  The  district  not  only  did  not  grumble  at  the 
amount  ($400)  that  I  requked  them  to  raise  for  a  new  house,  but  more 
than  doubled  it  and  did  it  cheerfully.  To-day,  largely  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  trustee,  Robert  T.  Taylor,  they  have  a  handsome  stone 
building,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  Several  other  districts  are 
agitating  the  question  and  will  probably  build  during  next  year. 

Reading  Teachers. 

Sixty-seven  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  institute  reported  them¬ 
selves  as  subscribers  to  some  school  journal.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  those  sixty-seven  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  better  class  of 
teachers  in  the  county.  Some  who  have  only  taken  up  teaching 
until  they  can  find  something  better  to  do,  cannot  understand  that  it 
will  pay  them  to  spend  their  money  on  school  papers.  Those  who 
intend  to  follow  the  profession  permanently  are  usually  wiser.  They 
realize  that  in  educational  work,  as  in  law  and  medicine,  the  best 
results  are  attained  by  those  only  who  keep  themselves  abreast  of 
the  times. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  would  most  heartily  recommend  that  the  Uniform  Examination 
Bill  be  reintroduced  this  winter,  and  that  everv  effort  be  used  to  secure 
its  becoming  a  law.  The  objections  to  it  in  this  section  have  almost 
exclusively  come  from  the  poorer  and  weaker  districts.  With  the 
modification  stated  in  the  present  Department  regulations  that  com¬ 
missioners  shall  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
own  discretion  as  to  certificates  for  districts  whose  valuation  is  less 
than  $12,000,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  urged  even  by  those 
districts. 

Some  Additional  Legislation 

should  be  had  to  equalize  school  taxation.  As  it  now  is,  some  poor 
districts  pay  a  much  heavier  rate  than  do  other  far  wealthier  ones.  A 
law  whereby  school  taxes  should  be  levied  on  towns,  and  not  on  dis¬ 
tricts,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  Institute 

was  held  at  the  Glens  Falls  Union  School  building  during  the  week 
beginning  October  10.  The  attendance,  167,  was  larger  than  at  any 
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other  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and,  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Sanford,  the  session  was  one  of  the  most  successfuL 

My  term  of  office  began  February  1,  having  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  N.  Whipple.  As  one  of  Prof. 
Whipple’s  former  pupils,  it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
that  he  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  throughout  the 
county,  with  the  same  feeling  of  cordial  respect  that  his  boys  had  for 
him.  I  can  pronounce  no  better  eulogy  upon  him  than  this:  as  far 
as  his  health  allowed,  he  bravely,  faithfully  and  thoroughly  performed 
his  official  duties  to  the  last. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY’^ — First  District. 

Joseph  W.  Bakbur,  School  Commissioner^  • 

Condition  of  the  Schools. 

In  the  eight  towns  comprising  the  first  commissioner  district  of 
Washington  county  there  are  118  districts  and  jiarts  of  districts,  115 
of  which  have  school-houses  in  this  county,  five  of  them  being  union  dis¬ 
trict  free  schools,  the  rest  common.  The  condition  of  the  school-houses 
shows  a  marked  improvement.  The  districts  which  have  repaired  and 
reseated  their  school-houses  during  the  year,  including  those  now 
engaged  in  so  doing,  are  Nos.  6  and  8,  Argyle;  No.  14,  Cambridge; 
No.  3,  Easton;  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  11  and  12,  Greenwich;  No.  3,  Jackson,  and 
No.  14,  White  Creek.  No.  6,  Argyle,  virtually  built  a  new  school¬ 
room,  and  now  rejoices  in  having  as  pleasant  and  commodious  a 
building  as  can  be  found.  District  No.  2,  Greenwich,  purchased  one 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  adjoining  that  already  owned  by  them,  and 
are  erecting  an  additional  building  at  an  expense  of  $1,600.  District 
No.  14,  White  Creek,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Jermain,  of  Albany,  for 
additional  land  on  which  to  erect  needed  out-buildings,  the  only  con¬ 
dition  exacted  by  him  being  that  the  district  build  the  fence  necessary 
to  separate  it  from  the  adjoining  premises.  District  No.  1,  Argyle,  has 
planted  a  goodly  number  of  shade  trees,  and  the  inhabitants  of  No.  9 
Greenwich,  thoroughly  trimmed  the  shade  trees  and  removed  the 
rubbish  from  the  school  grounds  belonging  to  them,  and  which, 
strange  to  say,  includes  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  school- 
house  in  district  No.  17,  Greenwich,  was  burned  during  the  high  wind 
of  October  24th,  thus  leaving  them  with  no  school  building.  This 
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district  should  be  united  with  that  portion  of  joint  district  No.  10, 
towns  of  Northumberland  and  Greenwich,  which  lies  in  the  latter 
town.  The  people  of  these  districts  who  are  in  this  county  are  anxious 
to  be  united  and  form  a  district  entirely  in  the  county,  but  have  been 
prevented  hitherto.  The  out-buildings  in  nearly  all  the  districts  are 
being  repaired  and  placed  in  proper  condition  to  comply  with  the 
recent  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  Trustees  were  notified  of  the 
most  important  changes  made  in  our  School  Law  by  means  of  a  circular 
letter,  which  was  mailed  them  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  that 
the  attention  of  the  people  might  be  drawn  thereto  and  the  necessary 
action  taken  by  them,  and  while  many  regard  the  law  as  to  out¬ 
buildings  as  absurd,  and  others  think  it  highly  proper,  all  agree  that 
a  definite  length  should  have  been  given  for  the  fence  separating  the 
buildings,  since  as  it  now  stands  any  length  from  one  foot  to  thirty, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  trustee,  will  be  regarded  as  compl;^fing 
with  all  the  requii’ements. 

Visits  axd  Observations. 

I  have  made  during  the  year,  230  official  visits,  visiting  each  school 
once,  nearly  all  twice,  and  a  few  the  third  time.  The  third  visit  has 
been  made  in  cases  where  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher  has  arisen 
among  the  people  of  a  district,  that  I  might  cause  the  teacher  to 
remove  the  occasion  for  complaint,  or,  failing  to  do  that,  to  close 
school;  and  I  honestly  believe  that  the  parents  are  in  many  cases  as 
much  at  fault  as  pupils  or  teacher.  The  impression  which  I  have 
gained  from  these  visits  is  that  advancement  is  being  made,  not  alone 
by  teachers  and  pupils,  but  by  parents  and  school  officers  as  welL 
More  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  dictionaries  and  other  needed  appa¬ 
ratus  are  being  purchased.  More  liberality  is  displayed  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  management  of  schools  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  honest, 
faithful  work  by  the  teacher  and  others  who  have  more  or  less  school 
work  to  do  is  being  manifested  by  the  patrons  of  our  schools  generally. 
School  has  been  held  for  periods  of  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  in  all 
the  districts  save  one.  No.  5,  Salem,  in  which  no  school  has  been  kept. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  have  thus  found  employment  in 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  many  of  whom  are  retained  in  the  same 
school  for  a  long  j)eriod,  in  many  cases  because  of  worth,  in  others  for 
varying  reasons,  such  as  relationship,  cheapness  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the  common  districts  the 
rule  seems  to  be,  new  trustee,  new  teacher;  and,  unfortunately,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  affairs,  a  change  does  not  always  mean  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Many  trustees  this  year,  as  during  the  preceding,  have  asked 
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me  for  the  best  teacher  obtainable.  In  a  few  instances  they  have 
driven  a  number  of  miles  to  procure  the  services  of  those  recommended, 
and  are  willing  to  give  such  teachers  as  they  sought  a  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation.  Other  trustees  have  rejected  those  with  whom  the  people 
of  a  district  were  well  pleased,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  awakening 
an  intense  interest  among  their  pupils,  for  one  who  had  no  previous 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  whose  success  must  of  necessity  be  prob¬ 
lematical  on  the  ground  that  the  one  had  had  the  school  long  enough, 
and  expressing  their  determination  to  make  a  change  in  any  event. 

ExAilTNATIONS 

were  held  during  the  months  of  March  and  August,  in  six  of  the 
eight  towns  which  compose  this  district;  notice  being  given  by  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  local  papers.  The  majority  of  those  who  desired  ta 
obtain  certificates  were  in  attendance,  while  a  few  stayed  away  and 
afterward  asked  for  a  private  examination,  making  excuse  for  not 
attending  the  public  one,  and  giving  reasons  w'hich,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
present  the  appearance  of  not  being  well  founded  and  which  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  as  commissioner.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  private  examination  has  decreased  very 
materially  during  the  past  three  years;  but  if  any  plan  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  which  will  do  away  with  them  I  promise  my  hearty  supports 
The  questions  foi  examinations  were  prepared  by  my  associate  and 
myself  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  examinations  were  held 
on  the  same  days  throughout  the  county,  thus  making  them  uniform 
to  that  extent  at  least.  I  have  since  used  the  questions  prepared  by 
the  Department  and  supplemented  such  portions  of  them  as  were 
deemed  inadequate  or  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
standard  already  set  up  in  this  county  for  admission  to  the  teacher’s 
ranks  with  my  own  examination.  It  has  always  been  my  rule  to  keep 
all  examination  papers  as  a  reference  and  safeguard  against  any  com¬ 
plaint  which  might  arise  as  touching  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
are  licensed  to  teach  by  me.  A  record  of  the  standing  of  each  per¬ 
son  who  attends  an  examination  is  also  made  and  kept  by  me,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  questions  that  may 
relate  thereto. 

I  have  issued  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  165  certificates; 
fifteen  of  them  being  of  the  first  grade,  fifty-two  of  the  second,  and 
ninety-eight  of  the  third  grade.  The  third  grades  being  valid  for 
six  months  only,  many  have  been  relicensed,  thus  making  two  certifi¬ 
cates  received  by  one  person  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  held  in  and  valid  in  this  district,  including  testimonials 
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indorsed,  is  159,  or  ten  more  than  is  actually  needed  to  supply  the 
schools.  Care  has  been  taken  not  to  have  the  supply  of  teachers 
greatly  exceed  the  demand,  and  thus  prevent  trustees  and  others  from 
’Compelling  teachers  to  work  for  a  less  sum  than  their  services  are 
worth,  by  asserting  that  teachers  are  so  plentiful  that  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  procuring  them  at  the  price  named. 

A  teachers’  class  was  organized  at  Fort  Edward  Institute  during 
the  fall  and  spring  terms  of  1886  and  1887,  and  carefully  instructed 
by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  King  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  classes  was  conducted  by  me  in  accordance  with  the 
law  governing  the  same,  and  gave  many  evidences  of  thorough  work 
on  the  part  of  both  instructor  and  instructed. 

No  institute  has  been  held  in  this  district  during*  the  past  year;  but 
one  has  been  arranged  for,  to  be  held  December  fifth. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


■WASHINGTON  COUNTY —Second  District. 

William  H.  Cook,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 

The  second  assembly  district  of  this  county  consists  of  nine  towns, 
and  contains  122  school  districts,  121  of  which  have  their  school- 
houses  in  this  county,  making  it  one  of  the  large  districts  of  the  State. 
Several  of  the  towms  are  quite  mountainous,  and  the  school-houses 
widely  separated  by  roads  that  are,dn  some  instances,  merely  w^'heel- 
tracks.  To  accomplish  w^hat  the  people  expect,  a  visit  each  term  to 
every  school,  necessarily  means  that  such  visits  must  be  brief.  It  has 
been  my  plan  to  bestow  my  labors  mostly  in  those  schools  where  the 
younger  and  more  inexperienced  teachers  are  employed,  omitting, 
if  necessity  compels,  those  where  teachers  are  engaged,  whose  mere 
presence  in  the  school-room  furnishes  an  absolute  guaranty  that  the 
school  will  be  a  satisfactory  one.  I  have  usually  visited  four  schools 
per  day;  this  enables  me  to  devote  nearly  an  hour  to  each.  The 
teachers  of  this  district  are  doing  good  work,  and  are  anxious  to  make 
improvements. 

Public  Sentiment. 

A  very  healthy 'public  feeling  prevails  in  this  district  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  school-houses  and  surroundings.  A  large  number  of 
school-houses,  have,  since  the  election  of  the  new^  boards  of  trustees. 
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been  tboroughly  repaired.  In  the  town  of  Putnam,  during  my  term 
of  three  years,  three  out  of  the  seven  school-houses  have  been 
repaired.  In  Dresden  out  of  nine  school-houses,  four  new  ones  will 
be  constructed  before  the  close  of  the  current  year^  while  several 
others  have  undergone  repairs.  In  my  own  towm  of  Hampton,  in  the 
place  of  the  “  tumbled  down  ”  structures  of  three  years  ago,  are  now 
comfortable  buildings  that  do  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people. 
While  the  matter  of  repairs  has  been  proportionately  larger  in  the 
towns  named  than  in  some  others,  yet,  in  every  section  of  the  district, 
the  people  are  doing  well  in  affording  their  children  a  comfortable 
place  to  secure  that  inestimable  blessing,  the  rudiments  of  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Slate  being  abundant  in  this  section,  a  very  large  number  of  slate 
blackboards  have  been  placed  in  the  school-houses  of  the  district, 
amounting  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  number.  They  are  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  old  wooden  affairs.  I  have  secured  the  lowest 
prices  possible,  and  now  a  good  slate  blackboard,  that  will  last 
forever,  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  wooden  one,  that  is  always  out 
of  condition  for  use. 

A  Few  Statistics. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  useless  statistics,  but  will  present  a  few 
of  general  interest.  In  1886  there  was  expended  in  this  district  for 
schools  the  sum  of  $46,942.91;  in  1887,  $48,488.95.  In  1886,  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  was  3,209.048;  in  1887,  3,068.693.  This  falling  off  in 
the  average  attendance  is  attributable  wholly  to  a  winter  of  almost 
unprecedented  severity.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  am  a  convert  to 
your  plan  of  holding  district  instead  of  county  institutes.  My  objec¬ 
tions  were  more  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  than  any  decided  opposition  that  I  personally  had  to  the  plan. 
The  new  plan  of  keeping  attendance,  rendering  the  clerical  work  a 
mere  cipher,  is  a  great  improvement. 

Our  Institute 

was  held  at  Whitehall,  the  week  of  June  6th,  and  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educational  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  county.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  during 
Thursday  and  Friday  by  Prof..E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal 
School.  Several  teachers  of  the  district  gave  valuable  exercises  during 
the  week.  I  wish  to  speak  in  express  terms  of  the  'work  of  Professor 
Albro.  He  does  not  simply  present  an  elaborate  philosophical  theory 
incomprehensible  to  the  average  teacher,  but  gives,  in  simple  terms, 
the  foundation  principles  of  teaching,  illustrating  them  by  practical 
work  that  enables  teachers  to  comprehend  and  adapt  them  to  their  use 
in  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room. 
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It  is  not  what  they  hear,  but  what  they  can  use,  that  is  of  benefit  to 
the  teachers  Professor  Cook’s  work  gave  the  teachers  the  highest 
satisfaction.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  people  of  Whitehall.  The  members  of  the  Board 
exerted  themselves  to  supply  everything  to  make  our  institute  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  citizens  of  Whitehall,  both  by  their  presence  and  moral 
influence,  gave  us  that  support  which  is  so  essential  in  educational 
work. 

A  Source  of  Trouble. 

The  hiring  of  relatives,  permitted  by  statute  in  certain  cases,  occa¬ 
sions  more  district  quarrels  than  any  other  single  cause.  The 
meetings  called  to  sanction  such  hiring  are  often  technically  illegal, 
and  the  schools,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  disaffected  parties,  are 
usually  unsatisfactory.  If  a  person  possesses  such  eminent  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  a  district  desires  his  services  it  is  always  possible  to  get 
some  person,  not  a  relative,  to  take  the  position  of  trustee,  that  he 
may  be  employed.  In  nearly  every  case  that  has  come  under  my 
observation  the  hiring  of  a  relative  has  produced  district  quarrels  that 
have  been  productive  of  much  harm,  with  no  corresponding  good,  and 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  such  an  amendment  to  the  present  law 
as  would  entirely  prohibit  the  hiring  of  relatives  within  two  degrees  of 
relationship.  (Boards  of  education  excepted  as  now.) 

/  A  Pressing  Need. 

I  would  further  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  Department 
to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  educational 
system,  viz. :  Aid  in  the  construction  of  necessary  buildings  in  sections 
too  poor  to  provide  them  for  themselves,  without  subjecting  the 
inhabitants  of  those  localities  to  a  grievous  burden  of  taxation.  I 
have  no  plan  to  prescribe,  but  merely  present  the  thought.  There  are 
several  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  whose  valuation  is  less 
than  $4,000  (report  of  1886).  A  school-house  costing  only  $300  would 
therefore  be  a  tax  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  on  the  total  valuation. 
Would  not  a  district  with  an  assessment  of  $100,000  consider  a  build¬ 
ing  costing  $10,000  as  an  excessive  tax  upon  them  ?  Yet  it  is  no  more 
than  would  be  imposed  upon  several  districts  in  this  county  by  the 
construction  of  the  cheapest  structure,  compatible  with  health  and 
decency.  This  is  a  practical  question,  and  I  must  earnestly  solicit 
your  attention  to  it. 

Worthless  Statistics. 

The  second  statistical  report  furnished  thse  Department  contains 
several  features  that  might  be  eliminated  without  harm,  especially  as 
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the  statistics  furnished  under  those  heads  are  incomplete,  incorrect 
and,  therefore,  valueless.  Statistics,  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  must 
be  approximately  correct.  I  refer  more  especially  to  vaccination  and 
compulsory  education  statistics.  They  in  no  cases  even  a^Dproach  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  are,  therefore,  misleading  to  any  one  who  refers  to  them. 
If  they  are  of  value,  they  should  be  correctly  reported  or  omitted 
entirely.  Make  these  reports  as  simple  as  possible  by  omitting  all 
useless  questions. 

Exajiinations. 

The  question  of  teachers’  examinations  has  agitated  the  attention  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  State  for  some  time.  The  great  necessity  in  this 
county  is  not  for  teachers  who  are  better  educated,  but  for  teachers 
who  are  better  managers;  who  possess  the  power  of  control;  who 
have  ability  to  communicate  knowledge;  but,  alas!  who  has  the  power 
to  pass  upon  these  qualifications  or  to  bestow  them  ? 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  abundantly 
qualified  as  regards  education,  but  many  of  them  fail  from  want  of 
tact,  or  other  qualities  that  no  examiner  could  possibly  determine,  by 
an  examination,  whether  they  possessed  them  or  not. 

I  do  not  find  by  a  review  of  the  past  three  years  a  single  school 
where  a  failure  has  resulted  from  the  teachers  not  possessing  sufficient 
education,  but  the  way  is  strewn  with  wi’ecks  of  those  who,  abundantly 
q^ualified  as  far  as  the  schools  could  make  them,  have  miserably  failed 
from  lack  of  those  other  qualities  that  only  nature  can  bestow.  It  is 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  a  Normal  graduate  fail  in  a  school, 
and  then  have  a  successful  term  follow,  taught  by  one  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  w'holly  from  the  district  school,  or  by  burning 
the  ‘^midnight  oil.”  I  do  not  undervalue  training.  It  is  to  the 
teacher  what  discipline  is  to  the  soldier.  It  will  make  a  good  teacher 
a  much  better  one,  and  wfill  often  make  a  fair  teacher  out  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  material,  but  will  never  form  a  successful  teacher  out  of  one  who 
has  no  adaptation  for  the  work.  The  examination  of  the  doctor  or 
lawyer  forms  no  criterion  to  judge  of  their  future  success;  so  the  mere 
examination  of  a  teacher,  while  essential  to  determine  a  single  point, 
determines  only  one,  and  the  one  from  which  the  fewest  failures 
result.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  plan  that  will  result  in  good  to 
the  schools. 

But  will  a  State  examination  correct  the  real  reasons  why  our  district 
schools  are  no  better?  Will  it  give  us  better  buildings?  Will  it 
increase  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  or  allay 
those  feelings  of  prejudice  against  innovations  that  are  a  serious  bar  to 
progress  ?  Will  it  give  us  teachers  that  will  manage  better,  control 
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better,  and  teach  better  ?  If  so,  I  will  work  to  secure  this  result.  Is 
the  real  cause  for  the  failures  in  our  schools  ignorance  on  the  jDart  of 
our  teachers?  No;  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  things.  There  are 
many  sections  w^here  years  ago  a  well-educated  class  resided  that  are 
now  peopled  by  a  class  that  are  ignorant  and  often  bigoted.  Many 
schools  that  years  ago  were  j^eopled  by  sturdy  sons  and  daughters  by 
dozens,  now  show  only  empty  benches,  or  a  few  hapless  children,  the 
remnants  of  those  who  have  sought  a  better  region.  Buildings  are 
poor ;  the  peo^^le  are  poor ;  and  the  teachers,  while  abundantly 
educated,  are  sometimes  lazy,  but  more  often  are  wholly  lacking  in 
the  qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  success  in  teaching.  Will  any 
examination  remedy  this  ?  Do  not  think  that  I  write  this  to  oppose 
any  measure  that  will  benefit  the  schools.  If  a  uniform  examination 
will  help  us  to  corect  any  grievous  faults,  if  it  will  advance  the  cause 
of  education,  I  pledge  my  word  to  work  actively  for  it.  I  will  heartily 
apj)rove  of  any  plan  that  will  be  practical,  that  looks  towards  estab¬ 
lishing  approximate  uniformity  throughout  the  State.  I  desire  to  be 
pardoned  for  having  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  topic,  but  as  it  is 
the  question  of  the  hour,  I  desire  all  interested  to  look  at  the  cons  as 
well  as  the  pros. 

In  entering  upon  my  second  term  as  school  commissioner,  I  trust  to 
profit  by  the  errors  of  the  jDast,  committed  through  inexperience, 
rather  than  from  design,  and  to  give  the  peoj^le  of  my  district,  while  a 
no  more  faithful  service,  a  far  more  successful  one. 

Hamptox,  N.  Y.  ^ 


WAYNE  COUNTY^—  First  District. 

Edward  C.  Delaxo,  School  Commissioner. 

A  Besume. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1882, 1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  school 
commissioner.  I  had  had  eight  years’  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  and  I  could  but  feel  that  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  was  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  it  has  been 
my  earnest  desire  to  fully  and  fairly  meet  that  resj)onsibility.  I  have 
devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  -work,  and  have  labored  earnestly  and 
faithfully  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  at  all  times. 

During  this  period  I  have  made  1,724  official  visits  to  the  schools 
under  my  supervision,  and,  in  addition,  have  made  thirty-seven  teach¬ 
ers’  class  inspections.  I  have  held  ten  institutes  and  forty-one  public 
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examinations.  To  accomplish,  this  I  have  traveled  over  20,000  miles. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  have  not  made  the  office  a  sinecure. 

Eleven  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  twenty-one 
others  thoroughly  repaired. 

As  a  result  of  our  “  Arbor  Day  ”  each  succeeding  spring  during  the 
past  four  years,  we  have  over  1,000  live  shade  trees  growing  upon  the 
school  grounds  in  this  commissioner  district.  Comfortable  and  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings  do  much  to  make  the  disposition  pleasant  and  the 
habits  good;  while  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  surroundings  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  sour  the  disposition,  and  to  form  habits  that  will  be 
unprofitable  and  an  annoyance  to  their  possessor  in  after  life.  In  an 
attractive  school-room,  the  same  pupils  will  be  more  orderly^  and  make 
greater  advancement  in  their  studies;  and  the  same  teacher  will  be  a 
better  instructor  and  teach  a  better  school  than  he  would  or  could  be 
or  do  in  one  that  is  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant.  The  youthful  mind 
is  an  accurate  barometer,  indicating  the  atmospheric  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  it. 

During  my  tenure  of  office,  forty-nine  deserving  young  people  have 
been  appointed  from  this  district  to  the  various  Normal  schools  in  the 
State,  ten  of  whom  were  appointed  during  the  past  year. 

This  county  is  represented  by  a  colony  of  twenty-three  students  in 
Cornell  University  at  present,  six  of  whom  obtained  free  scholarships 
as  a  result  of  the  June  examination. 

Suggestions. 

In  my  first  annual  report  to  the  Department  I  made  the  following 
suggestions ; 

1.  That  the  Regents  prepare  all  questions  for  future  examinations 
of  teachers’  classes,  thus  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  State. 

2.  That  certain  qualifications  should  be  required  for  trustees. 

3.  That  the  Legislature  amend  chapter  492,  Laws  of  1881,  by 
allowing  such  districts  as  close  their  schools  during  a  teachers’  insti¬ 
tute  in  that  county  to  report  an  average  attendance  for  apjiortionment 
increased  by  such  a  per  cent  as  the  time  closed  for  institutes  is  of  the 
time  the  school  was  actually  in  session. 

4.  Begin  the  school  year  with  the  first  day  of  August. 

5.  Hold  the  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August. 

6.  Make  the  amount  of  school  necessary  to  entitle  a  district  to  its 
quota  of  the  jiublic  money  thirty-four  weeks  of  five  days  each;  divide 
the  time  into  three  terms,  giving  the  winter  term  the  most  time,  to 
accommodate  those  larger  pupils  who  can  attend  school  only  during 
this  season  of  the  year.  This  arrangement  would  allow  the  pupils  a 
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long  vacation  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  during 
haying,  harvesting,  berry-picking,  etc. 

7.  Make  the  engagements  of  teachers  extend  through  the  entire 
year. 

8.  Enact  and  enforce  a  compulsory  institute  attendance  law. 

9.  Adopt  a  uniform  system  of  teachers’  examinations,  the  questions  to 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  hold  these  examinations  simultaneously  throughout  the 
State,  granting  no  private  examinations. 

In  subsequent  reports  these  recommendations  were  repeated,  and, 
as  experience  suggested,  new  ones  were  added;  among  the  latter, 
being  under  date  of  November  29,  1884: 

10.  The  condition  of  the  school  privies  is,  in  too  many  cases,  an 

offense  to  decency  and  civilization.  *  *  *  ^0^  there  be  two, 

if  possible;  if  not,  one  firmly  partitioned,  properly  inclosed  and 
screened,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  least  twice  a  year. 

11.  If  the  Normal  course  were  shortened  to  three  terms,  and  the 
instruction  confined  to  methods  of  teaching  and  school  economy,  a 
much  larger  number  could  and  undoubtedly  would  avail  themselves 
of  such  opportunities;  and  a  corresj)ondingly  larger  number  of 
Normal  graduates  would  be  found  teaching,  in  our  schools.  It  is  very 
evident  that  a  person  who  spends  three  years  time  and  several  hundred 
dollars  for  a  Normal  school  course,  is  either  a  true  philanthropist  or  a 
crank,  or  else  he  does  not  intend  to  teach  country  schools  for  seven 
dollars  a  week. 

Under  date  of  November  30,  1885  : 

12.  School  commissioners  should  have  the  authority  to  condemn 
old  school-houses  not  worth  repairing,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  town.  For  political  reasons,  supervisors  refuse  to 
take  any  action  in  such  matters,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

13.  The  library  quota  would  serve  a  better  purpose  and  accom¬ 
plish  something  if  it  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and 
for  paying  subscriptions  to  educational  journals  for  the  school-room. 

Under  date  of  December  13,  1886  : 

14.  In  the  matter  of  apportionment,  would  not  the  ends  of  justice 
be  better  served  and  the  public  money  come  nearer  accomplishing 
the  object  for  which  it  is  provided  were  the  pupil  quota  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  the  entire  one-half  apportioned  according  to 
the  aggregate  attendance?  The  average  attendance  quota  is  now  a 
premium  for  short  terms. 
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What  Has  Been  Accomplished. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Superintendents,  ably  assisted  by  the  present  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  reforms  recommended  in 
suggestions  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  12  and  14  have  been  accomplished,  but 
the  work  should  not  stop  here.  Suggestions  1, 2,  6,  7,  11  and  13  point 
out  imperfections  that  demand  attention. 

PuRTHER  Observations. 

Commissioners  who  have  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  secure  a 
uniformity  throughout  the  State  in  the  different  grades  of  teachers’ 
certificates,  cannot  recognize  teachers’  class  testimonials  in  any  manner, 
until  they  are  issued  as  the  result  of  fairly  passing  an  examination 
upon  uniform  questions.  They  might  then  be  accepted  as  a  certain 
per  cent  upon  an  examination  for  a  teacher’s  certificate. 

A  trustee  should  possess  sufficient  ability  to  recognize  a  superior 
teacher,  to  appreciate  a  good  school,  and  to  make  an  intelligent  report. 
A  town  board  with  a  competent  secretary  would  in  most  cases  meet 
these  requirements. 

There  is  an  imperative  demand  that  the  school  year  be  increased 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  weeks.  While  economy  is  a  most 
excellent  thing  to  practice,  yet  when  it  is  j)racticed  at  the  expense  of 
the  cause  of  education,  it  becomes  morally  criminal;  a  miserly  sa^fing 
of  money  to  rear  up  a  prodigal  cro]D  of  uneducated  citizens,  to  d.evelop 
into  paupers,  thieves,  socialists  and  anarchists. 

To  meet  this  increased  expenditure  the  State  tax  for  school  purposes 
should  be  increased  to  one  and  three-tenths  mills;  or  until  the  rate  of 
State  tax  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  school  for  at  least  thirty-four 
weeks  during  each  year  in  our  rural  districts.  It  is  patent  to  the  most 
careless  observer  that  the  buixlen  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  is  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  State. 
Such  an  increased  appropriation,  with  a  modified  township  system, 
would  remedy  the  present  injustice  to  tax-payers  by  equalizing  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  would  do  away  with  the  unjileasant  warfare 
concerning  distnct  boundaries  and  local  tax-lists. 

The  Frequent  Change  of  Teachers. 

A  frequent  change  of  teachers  produces  broken,  disconnected  and 
fragmentary  instruction.  The  business  of  education  is  progressive. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  processes,  the  later  always  depending  upon 
the  earlier,  and  requiring  that  these  processes  be  conducted,  with  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  upon  the  same  principles.  Hardly  any  two  teachers  employ 
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identical  methods.  No  opportunity  is  afforded  the  one  who  succeeds 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  predecessor’s  work  and  with  the  state 
of  the  school.  He  enters  the  school  a  stranger  to  parents  and  pupils, 
and  ignorant  of  the  course  j^ursued  by  former  teachers;  so  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  school  must  be  arrested  until  he  can  learn  his  position. 
It  requires  a  half  term  often  for  the  teacher  to  secure  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  moral  and  mental  natures  of  his  pupils,  that  he  may  do 
the  best  educational  work,  and  this  relationship  is  broken  almost  as 
soon  as  formed.  There  is  no  incentive  or  encouragement  for  a  teacher 
to  do  well,  so  long  as  he  expects  to  remain  but  one  term.  Our  schools 
are  work-shops;  the  children  are  the  artisans;  the  teacher  is  the  mas¬ 
ter-mechanic,  overseeing,  planning  and  directing.  His  success  depends 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  his  ]Dnpils  and  his  ability  to 
induce  them  to  perform  the  work.  Think  of  the  factory  employing 
forty  or  fifty  hands,  whose  overseer  is  changed  every  twelve  weeks ! 
Every  person,  having  any  business  exjDerience  whatever,  knows  that  a 
few  such  changes  would  bring  disaster,  if  not  ruin.  By  retaining  tried 
and  successful  teachers,  the  inferior  ones  would  soon  be  forced  out  of 
the  profession,  and  would  seek  other  employment  where  they  could  do 
less  harm. 

,  District  Libraries. 

The  district  libraries  are  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  few  books 
remaining  are  often  stowed  away  in  some  musty  garret,  the  cases  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  lunch-baskets,  etc.  In  a  majority  of  districts  the 
number  of  volumes  reported  and  their  values  are  inaccurate,  mere 
guess-work,  as  is  plainly  evident  from  a  comparison  of  reports  of  dif¬ 
ferent  years.  The  necessity  that  called  the  district  library  into  exist¬ 
ence  is  now  almost’wholly  removed.  In  almost  every  district  may  be 
found  new  and  wholesome  books,  readily  accessible  to  all  who  may 
desire  to  peruse  them.  In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  districts,  trustees  use 
the  library  money  apportioned  to  their  respective  districts  for  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages.  If  the  law  were  altered  and  this  money 
expended  for  something  of  practical  use  in  the  school-room,  the  teach¬ 
ers  would  become  interested  in  its  expenditure  and  would  use  their 
influence  to  have  it  properly  applied. 

Value  of  Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  present  plan  of  holding  district  institutes,  employing  local  talent 
to  assist  the  conductor,  gives  general  satisfaction.  It  has  seemingly 
completely  eliminated  the  prejudices  heretofore  existing  in  the  larger 
graded  schools.  Public  opinion,  too,  is  changing  in  regard  to  the 
object  and  value  of  institutes,  and  from  viewing  them  simply  as  a 
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device  of  some  sort  to  give  teachers  pay  for  time  not  spent  in  the 
school-room,  they  are  considering  them  of  real  value  to  the  teachers, 
and  through  them  to  the  children.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
any  single  agency  that  tends  to  supply  our  schools  with  a  higher 
grade  of  teachers,  I  s?jy  emphatically  that  the  institutes  that  have  been 
held  in  this  county  have  been  of  incalculable  value.  They  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  work  for  us  which  no  other  agency  could  have  done.  They 
afford  opportunities  for  consultations  and  comparisons,  for  mutual  inter¬ 
changing,  of  ideas  and  suggestions.  The  professional  ideas  advanced  by 
the  conductors  create  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  a  desire  for  more 
complete  knowledge,  and  stimulate  work  to  that  end.  After  consult¬ 
ing  with  commissioners,  the  conductors  are  able  to  wtrengthen  the 
weak  places,  to  give  special  instruction  in  those  methods  where  teachers 
are  found  most  deficient.  Upon  no  money  invested  in  educational 
work  does  the  State  receive  so  large  a  dividend  as  upon  th"'^-  <^.xnended 
for  teachers’  institutes. 

In  the  matter  of  defining  or  altering 

School  Distrct  Boundaries, 

the  statute  should  be  amended  so  as  to  place  that  duty  upon  the 
assessors  of  the  respective  towns  in  which  the  districts  are  located,  so 
that  school  commissioners  be  required  to  approve  and  execute  only 
the  order  affecting  the  boundaries.  From  this  order  there  should  be 
no  appeal. 

Better  still  would  be  a  change  to 

The  Township  System. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  modified  township  system  is  emphatically  preferable  to 
our  present  ever-shifting  plan.  In  the  early  history  of  our  schools, 
the  present  district  organization  was  probably  the  most  effective  one 
possible,  but  the  requirements  of  the  present  are  materially  different, 
and  our  system  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  to-day. 
Such  a  system  will  certainly  cause  greater  stability  in  our  local  super¬ 
vision  and  management,  lead  to  a  successful  grading  of  all  the  schools, 

equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  so  far  as  the  schools  of  each  town  are 

0 

concerned,  render  possible  a  perfect  unity  of  effort  between  the  town 
boards  and  school  commissioners,  insure  the  employment  of  teachers 
more  especially  qualified  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  special 
schools,  secure  a  greater  permanence  of  employment,  insure  more  com¬ 
petent  and  intelligent  management,  establish  a  uniformity  of  text¬ 
books  throughout  the  town,  and  remove  all  occasions  for  quarrels 
about  district  boundaries  and  local  tax  lists. 
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Uniform  Examinations. 

The  experiment  of  uniform  State  examinations  has  been  so  eminently 
successful,  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Department  the 
advisability  of  making  it  imperative,  as  I  fully  believe  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  A  Commonwealth  that  expends 
annually  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  teachers’  wages,  should  deter¬ 
mine  to  whom  this  immense  amount  should  be  paid,  or  rather  to 
whom  it  should  not  be  paid.  I  am  positive  that  the  adoption  of  this 
system  will  cause  the  teacher  to  assume  that  position  of  dignity  and 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  j^eople  which  the  importance  of  his  calling 
demands,  and  will  materially  assist  our  schools  to  attain  that  degree 
of  excellence  which  alone  should  content  the  people  of  the  Empire 
State. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  my  colleagues  who,  like  myself,  lay  aside  the 
toga  of  office  at  the  close  of  this  year,  will  retain  and  exhibit  an  active 
interest  in  all  educational  matters,  assisting  their  successors  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  by  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  and  requirements  of  our  schools,  remain  a  potent  factor  in 
shaping  the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

SoDus  Center,  N.  Y. 


WAYNE  COUNTY^ — Second  District. 
Mark  C.  Finley,  School  Commissioner. 
Territory. 


This  commissioner  district  comprises  the  seven  western  towns  of 
the  county  of  Wayne,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  one  school 
districts,  each  containing  a  school-house,  including  the  three  union 
schools  located  at  Newark,  Macedon  and  Palmvra.  Ten  of  the  other 
districts  are  located  in  snail  villages,  some  having  two  and  some  three 
departments.  The  remaining  eighty-^ight 'are  rural  districts. 

There  were  employed  in  these  schools  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time  during  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers, 
mostly  hcensed  by  the  local  officer. 

Visits  and  Impressions.  • 

I  have  during  the  past  year  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  twice, 
some  three  or  four  times,  where  I  deemed  it  necessary,  making  over 
two  hundred  official  visits.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  are  doing 
good  work.  The  teachers  are  more  earnest  in  their  work,  manifest- 
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ing  a  desire  to  improve,  ready  and  willing  to  take  and  act  upon 
any  suggestion  made  to  them,  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  the  best 
they  can  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

Licenses. 

Out  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  who  have  been  examined 
during  the  past  year,  I  licensed  one  hundred  and  forty,  endeavoring 
to  select  those  who  are  best  qualified  and  best  adapted  for  the  work. 

ExAmNATIONS. 

I  have  held  four  examinations  during  the  past  year,  two  in  the 
spring  and  two  in  the  fall,  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  where  it 
would  best  accommodate  the  teachers,  giving  two  weeks’  notice  of 
each  examination  both  by  card  and  by  publishing  the  same  in  the 
different  papers  in  the  district.  Each  examination  has  occupied  one 
full  day. 

The  examinations  have  been  wholly  written,  papers  carefully 
examined  and  placed  on  file.  The  examination  this  fall  was  upon  the 
questions  issued  by  the  Department,  under  the  uniform  State  exami¬ 
nation  regulation.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  uniform  State  examination, 
with  licenses  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent,  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  first  district  institute  was  held  in  this  district  at  the  village  of 
Palmyra,  commencing  on  Monday,  April  11.  There  were  about  150 
teachers  present.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H.  Albro, 
assisted  by  Professor  Cassety,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  and  local 
talent.  The  work  was,  practical  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 
Much  interest  was  manifest  among  the  teachers,  and  all  declared 
that  it  was  the  most  beneficial  and  interesting  institute  they  had  ever 
attended.  The  work  of  Professor  Albro  was  sound  and  practical.  The 
assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Cassety  was  excellent,  and  that  of  Principals 
Bugbee  and  Dowing  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  They 
seemed  to  know  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  and  were  very  successful  in 
supplying  those  wants.  The  institute  was  a  grand  success;  the 
teachers  were  well  pleased,  and  are  anxiously  looking  forward  for  the 
next.  I  am  confident  that  district  institutes  are  a  success. 

Teachers’  Classes. 

Teachers’  classes,  as  well  as  institutes,  I  believe  to  be  very  beneficial 
in  preparing  teachers  for  their  work.  Many  avail  themselves  of  these 
privileges  who  are  not  able  to  attend  Normal  schools,  and  if  well 
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conducted  supply  a  need  that  otherwise  they  would  be  deprived  ol 
If  they  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  are  instructed  to 
that  end,  it  is  well;  if  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  so  much  more 
money,  they  are  of  no  avail. 

« 

tviPROVEMENT  NOTICEABLE. 

I  have  watched  the  condition  of  the  schools  very  closely,  and  am  quite 
pleased  with  the  imj)rovement  they  are  making.  The  teachers  are 
endeavoring  to  do  theii*  work  thoroughly  and  well.  There  are  many 
things  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  teacher — the  disposition  of  the 
trustees  to  hii'e  the  cheapest  teacher,  the  neglect  to  provide  material 
for  the  teacher  to  work  with,  and  the  want  of  interest  of  the  trustee 
generally  in  the  school,  striving  more  to  have  a  cheap  school  than  a 
good  school. 

School  Buildings. 

Several  school  buildings  have  been  rejiaired  and  reseated  during 
the  past  year.  A  decided  improvement  is  going  on  this  fall  under  the 
new  law,  with  the  out-buildings.  Many  new  ones  are  being  built  and 
the  old  ones  thoroughly  repaired  and  cleansed.  On  the  31st  of  July 
last  the  Union  School  building  at  Macedon,  together  with  the  library, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  loss  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  A  new 
building  is  being  erected  on  the  same  ground.  Said  building  is  to  be 
of  brick,  one  story  high,  68x69,  and  to  contain  four  rooms,  with  a 
total  seating  capacity  for  240  pupils.  The  basement  or  foundation 
walls  are  now  up,  and  the  building  is  to  be  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
June  next,  and  ready  for  occupation  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
school  year.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  building  for  heating, 
light  and  ventilation  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  plan. 

Longer  Terms  Desirable. 

I  am  still  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  should  be  made  in 
the  school  law,  both  in  regard  to  teachers  and  trustees.  I  beheve  that 
all  teachers  should  be  engaged  for  the  school  year,  instead  of  having 
two  or  three  different  teachers  in  the  same  school  during  that  time. 
Also  in  districts  having  a  sole  trustee,  that  he  should  be  elected  for 
three  years  instead  of  one.  Both  of  these  changes,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
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WESTCHESTEK  COUNTY— First  District. 

Jared  Sandford,  School  Commissioner. 

Enlarged  Commissioner  District. 

When  first  elected  to  the  responsible  and  honorable  position  of 
school  commissioner,  six  years  ago,  my  district  was  composed  of  only 
the  towns  of  Eastchester  and  Westchester,  with  nine  school  districts, 
fifteen  schools,  sixty-two  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  three. 

By  act  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  the  county  was 
in  1886  redistricted,  so  that,  at  present,  my  district  comprises  said 
two  towns,  together  with  the  towns  of  Mamaroneck,  New  Bochelle, 
Pelham,  Bye  and  Scarsdale,  with  twenty-tw^o  school  districts,  eighteen 
of  which  are  union  free  school,  and  four  common  school  districts; 
twenty-nine  schools;  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachers,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.  A  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  graded. 

Alteration  op  Districts. 

By  an  order  made  and  entered,  upon  consent  of  the  trustees  of  both 
districts,  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  annexed  school  district  number 
two,  town  of  Mamaroneck,  to  district  number  one,  of  said  town,  and 
the  two  districts,  thus  united,  now  comprise  the  only  school  district 
therein.  There  were  but  two  schools,  one  in  each  of  the  old  districts, 
in  the  town,  widely  separated,  and  not  deemed  commensurate  with 
nor  adequate  to  the  real  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  taxpayers, 
many  of  them  very  wealthy,  in  both  districts,  wanted  and  demanded 
better  and  enlarged  school  facilities  and  privileges,  and  it  was  thought 
better,  after  many  consultations  and  mature  deliberation,  to  petition 
me  for  the  order  above  referred  to,  with  a  view  after  such  order 
should  be  legally  made,  of  getting,  among  other  benefits,  an  appro¬ 
priation  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  districts,  for  a  new, 
modern  and  commodious  school-house  upon  a  better  and  more  central 
site,  wherein  to  establish  a  higher  grade  school,  the  need  of  which 
bad  been  long  felt  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  old 
districts.  The  effect  of  the  order  altering  these  districts  will  be,  in 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  those  most  interested,  greatly  to  con¬ 
venience  the  residents  of  the  town  and  benefit  them  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  largely  increased  educational  facilities  in  the  erection  of  an 
elegant  and  commodious  structure,  to  contain  well-lighted,  well- 
arranged  and  well- ventilated  assembly  and  class-rooms,  provided  with 
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all  modern  conveniences  as  devised  by  experience;  thus  affording  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  good  school  work  and  large  mental  and 
moral  growth  —  the  kind  of  work  and  growth  demanded  by  a  live 
and  enlightened  community  such  as  is  contained  within  the  boundr 
aries  of  this  district. 

I  have  an  application  now  pending  for  the  alteration  of  the 
boundaries  of  Union  Free  School  district  number  three,  town  of  East- 
chester,  and  district  number  two,  town  of  New  Rochelle,  by  taking 
from  said  district  number  two  and  annexing  to  said,  district  number 
three,  all  that  portion  of  said  district  number  two  lying  in  the  town 
of  Eastchester. 

Summary  Statement. 

I  present  in  the  following  statement  a  summary  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  financial  and  statistical  items  contained  in  my  abstract  of  trustees’  • 
reports  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1987 : 


Attendance. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  13 , 526 


Number  of  children  attending  school .  6,122 

Average  daily  attendance . .  3 , 893 


Receipts,  Expenditures,  Etc. 


Moneys  on  hand  August  21,  1886 .  $45,139  92 

Public  moneys  received,  1886  .  21 , 865  17 

Amount  raised  by  tax,  1886  .  118,486  95 

Received  from  all  other  sources .  6 , 546  99 


$192,039  03 


Paid  teachers’  wages . . . . .  .  $86,809  46 

Paid  for  libraries . 745  53  ,  ^ 

Paid  for  books,  stationery,  supplies,  etc .  4,121  98 

Paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  bonds .  12,628  92 

Paid  all  other  expenses .  29,759  45  ^ 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887  .  57,973  69  .‘I 


$192,039  03 

Total  expenses  for  the  year .  $134,065  34 
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Expense  per  annum,  per  pupil  registered .  $21  89 

Average  of  teachers’  wages .  673  72 

Value  of  volumes  in  libraries .  13,956  00 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites . . .  .  321,710  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  property . . .  14,567,879  00 


Number  of  volumes  in  libraries .  16,314 


I  can  make  no  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  in  my  report 
of  last  year,  for  the  reason  that  therein  was  given  only  the  figures  of 
the  towns  of  Eastchester  and  Westchester,  my  old  district. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  school  districts  of  the  town  of  Eastchester 
(village  of  Mount  Vernon),  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  of  235;  166  in  the  fourth,  and  sixty-nine  in 
the  fifth  district;  another  perceptible  evidence  of  the  growth  of  that 
village,  a  growth  stimulated  in  part  by  the  reputation  of  the  excellent 
school  R  in  the  two  districts  lying  mainly  within  the  village  boundaries. 

New  and  Enlarged  School  Buildings. 

In  my  last  report,  referring  to  the  school-house  of  district  No.  5, 
town  of  Eastchester,  I  said: 

“  Some  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  divide  or  partition  off  the 
assembly  room  of  the  school  building,  to  furnish  additional  class-rooms. 

“Last  year  the  trustees  purchased  a  lot  adjoining  the  one  on  which 
the  school-house  is  situated,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  school. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  district  soon  to  enlarge  the  present  building 
by  erecting  a  handsome  addition  thereto,  to  contain  class-rooms, 
library-room  and  large  assembly  hall.  When  the  designs  of  the 
trustees  are  put  into  execution,  and  the  work  of  enlargement  com¬ 
pleted,  this  district  will  have  superior  accommodations,  such  as  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  inhabitants,  and  as  are  commensurate  with  the  growth 
of  the  school  and  the  prosperous  village  in  which  it  is  situated.” 

By  recent  action  and  resolution  of  the  legal  voters  duly  convened  in 
that  district,  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $21,000  was 
made,  by  a  fair  majority  of  votes,  for  carrying  out  the  “intention” 
alluded  to  above,  in  building  an  addition  to  the  present  school-hquse 
in  accordance  with  plans  already  agreed  ujDon.  The  improvement  is 
demanded  by  the  growth  of  the  district;  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  taxpayers  prompts  them  to  keep  pace  in  their 
educational  facilities  with  the  demands  of  that  growth  and  of  the 
times. 
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In  district  No.  2,  AVestchester,  a  movement  is  on  foot,  and  being 
vigorously  pushed  by  influential  men,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building  at  Williams  Bridge. 

The  trustees  have  called  a  special  district  meeting  to  consider  the 
matter  of  voting  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  deemed  to  be  sufficient  for 
building  a  house  which  will  meet  the  increased  demands  of  that 
district,  or  that  part  of  the  district  known  as  the  upper  part,”  to  be 
held  in  January,  1888. 

That  the  project  will  be  agitated  until  successfully  carried  into  exe- 

_  * 

cution,  I  do  not  doubt.  The  rapid  growth  in  population  and  wealth 

of  all  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  York,  renders  necessary 

increased  accommodations  for  schools,  and  this  is  what  is  needed  at 

Williams  Bridge. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  district,  both  of  which  are  under  the 
same  management,  and  doing  excellent  work;  but  the  attendance  at 
the  main  school,  situated  in  Williams  Bridge,  has  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  the  building,  and  the  rooms  are  too  much  crowded  for  either  the 
health  or  comfort  of  the  children.  I  hope  to  be  able  next  year  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  trustees,  teachers,  children  and  patrons  of  the  district 
upon  the  completion  of  a  new  and  substantial  structure  for  school 
purposes;  one  commensurate  with  the  growing  importance  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  thriving  community. 

The  trustees  of  district  No.  1,  town  of  Pelham,  have  advised  me 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  school-house  at  Pelhamville  is  inadequate 
to  the  attendance,  and  that  a  new  building  there  is  necessary.  It  is 
the  purpose,  I  believe,  to  call  a  meeting  in  the  near  future  to  consider 
the  matter.  The  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  district 
warrant  the  inhabitants  in  indulging  themselves  with  pleasant  and 
suitable  school  surroundings. 

Good  school  buildings,  filled  with  good  teachers  and  children  engaged 
earnestly  in  their  work,  will,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  add  greatly 
to  the  prosperity,  moral  worth  and  greatness  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  erected,  and  thereby  to  the  honor  and  true  glory  of 
the  State.  Therefore,  I  generally  am  in  favor  of  “  throwing  ofi  the 
old  and  putting  on  the  new,”  along  the  educational  line,  after  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  new  ”  has  the  greater  merit  and  is  demanded 
in  the  interests  of  the  people,  whether  in  buildings  or  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  school  building  in  district  No.  4,  town  of  Bye,  located  in  the 
village  of  Portchester,  built  within  a  few  years,  and  a  fine,  commodious 
brick  structure,  with  beautiful  and  convenient  class-rooms,  has  proven 
to  be  too  small  for  the  demands  of  the  district,  and  an  addition  thereto 
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is  now  in  course  of  construction  to  accommodate  the  increased  and 
increasing  attendance. 

The  large  brick  school-house  known  as  the  Fifth  avenue,  in  district 
No.  4,  Eastchester,  situate  in  the  village  of  Mount  Vernon,  with  eighteen 
class-rooms,  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  board  of  education  has  in  con¬ 
templation  a  plan  for  partitioning  off  into  two  or  more  rooms  the  large 
assembly  hall  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  new  classes  necessary 
to  be  formed.  The  necessity  for .  this  may,  however,  be  avoided  for 
the  present,  as  it  is  rumored  that  the  Catholic  Church  society  is  soon 
to  establish  in  that  village  a  parochial  school.  If  this  rumor  proves 
to  be  true,  the  public  school  attendance  will  be  considerably  reduced 
and  present  accommodations  sufficient. 

District  number  one,  Westchester,  has  erected  a  new  school  building 
during  the  past  year,  which,  at  this  writing,  has  not  been  occupied  for 
school  purposes  owing  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  contract  for  its  construction.  It  is  a  substantial, 
two-story  brick  building,  one  hundred  by  seventy  feet,  with  terra 
cotta  trimmings,  containing  nine  class-rooms,  library  room,  trustees’ 
rooms,  principal’s  room  and  an  assembly  room  fifty-one  by  sixty-five 
feet.  Two  of  the  class-rooms  (primary)  are  thirty-five  by  twenty-seven 
feet,  and  the  grammar  class-rooms  twenty-eight  by  twenty-two  feet. 
A  spacious,  well-finished  basement  contains  two  large  play-rooms, 
boiler  room,  store  and  coal  rooms.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam; 
ceilings  are  good  height,  with  ample  ventilating  accommodation  in 
each  room  leading  to  large  shafts  built  in  side  walls.  Four  hundred 
pupils  can  be  accommodated.  New  furniture  has  been  provided  to 
equip  the  entire  school. 

The  site  comprises  one  and  one-eighth  acres  of  land,  centrally 
located,  well  drained,  fenced  and  graded.  The  outbuildings  are 
provided  with  the  New  York  city  “  school  sinks,”  flushed  from  water 
in  a  large  tank  in  top  of  building,  and  empty,  temporarily,  into  cess¬ 
pools  shortly  to  be  replaced  with  drain  to  neighboring  creek.  The 
interior  of  closets  are  having  some  changes  made  more  fully  to  comply 
with  recent  statute  relating  thereto;  and  a  new  well  is  being  dug  in 
front  of  the  school  lot,  200  feet  from  vaults,  after  which  this  school  will 
compare  favorabl}^  in  equipment  with  any  in  the  State.  The  building 
proper  cost  $29,000.  The  entire  cost,  furnished  and  complete,  will  be 
about  $37,000. 

As  the  construction  of  a  new  building  in  this  district  Wi*s  among 
the  earliest  of  a  number  of  important  causes  which  enlisted  my  hearty 
support  at  the  beginning  of  my  term  as  school  commissioner,  inasmuch 
as  the  excellence  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  and  children  eminently 
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deserved  and  the  better  interests  of  the  district  demanded  it,  I  take  a 
special  pride  in  refemng  to  its  successful  completion  before  the 
expiration  of  my  second  term,  despite  a  somewhat  bitter  and  wholly 
unwarranted  opposition  by  a  minority  faction  in  the  district. 

Schools  Prosperous. 

The  schools  within  my  jurisdiction  are  in  a  thoroughly  prosperous 
condition.  The  foregoing  is  one  evidence  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  not 
only  in  large  attendance  that  they  are  prosperous.  The  work  being 
done  by  the  principals  and  assistant  teachers  is  excellent,  and  creates 
great  interest  and  earnestness  among  the  pupils,  reaching  also  to  the 
parents  and  interesting  them. 

The  enlargement  of  my  district  has  brought  within  my  jurisdiction 
several  large,  well-conducted  schools  in  addition  to  those  heretofore 
therein.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  schools  under  the  super¬ 
vision,  as  principals,  respectively,  of  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Drummond,  at 
Portchester;  Mr.  John  S.  Sprague,  at  Pye;  Mr.  S.  J.  Preston,  at 
Mamaroneck,  and  Mr.  Frank  Ward,  at  City  Island. 

Among  the  smaller  schools  are  those  of  Principals  Dumond,  at 
Pelham  Manor;  Lent,  of  New  Eochelle;  Tan  Syckle,  of  Eye  Neck,  and 
Sniffen,  of  Mamaroneck  —  all  in  good  working  condition  and  under 
excellent  management. 

Principal  ^  Drummond,  of  school  number  four,  Portchester,  has 
proved  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  position  he  has  filled  and  is  yet 
filling.  His  school  is  a  model  one  in  many  respects.  The  standard  of 
the  school  is  high,  the  instruction  given  is  sound  and  thorough;  the 
principal  and  assistants,  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  are  wide¬ 
awake  and  conscientious  workers,  who  produce  most  favorable  results. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  noble  support  they  have  given 
them  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district.  Especially  has  its 
president,  John  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  shown  his  interest  in  sound  education 
by  his  untiring,  earnest  cooperation  with  them  in  encouraging 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  I  have  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  this  school  and  the  results  of  the  work  therein  done. 

Of  the  high  standing  of  the  schools  in  my  old  district,  and  the 
excellent  principals  and  assistants  in  them,  my  former  reports  bear 
testimony.  They  continue  to  merit  all  that  has  been  said  of  a  favor¬ 
able  character.  With  the  exception  of  two  schools,  in  district  number 
three,  Eastchester,  the  princij)als  have  not  been  changed.  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Stewart,  Yan  Gaasbeck,  Devlin,  O’Eyan  and  Dunn,  and  Mrs. 
Sandford  and  Miss  Patterson,  yet  continue  at  the  helm  in  the  several 
districts  wherein  they  have  so  long  and  successfully  stood,  doing  noble 
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ivork  in  the  great  educational  cause,  and  freighting  the  ship  of  State, 
as  a  result,  with  a  cargo  of  vast  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

Principals  Barnett  and  Lovering,  of  Tuckahoe,  resigned  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  and  have  entered  upon  new  fields. 

Licenses. 

During  tlie  year  I  have  had  occasion  to  issue  certificates  as  follows, 
to  wit:  Ten  of  the  first  grade,  twenty-eight  of  the  second  grade,  and 
nineteen  of  the  third  grade.  A  few  of  each  grade  were  renewals. 

I  once  advocated  the  abolishment  of  the  third  grade  certificate, 
and  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  I  am  yet  in  favor  of  its  abolition. 
Our  trustees  are  favoring  the  employment  of  those  teachers  only  who 
are  by  education  and  training  especially  fitted  for  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  such  can  readily  pass  the  examination  required  for  at  least 
the  second  grade  certificate;  and  the  standard  of  requirement  for  that 
grade  is  higher  in  this  district  than  in  others  in  this  State,  so  far  as  my 
observation  extends.  It  certainly  is  higher  than  that  so  far  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  system  of  uniform  examinations,  recently  adopted  by 
the  Department  as  an  experiment. 

IJnxfoem  Examinations. 

The  subject  of  uniform  examinations  for  all  the  commissioner 
districts  in  the  State,  so  much  discussed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  therefor  in  the  Legislature  last  winter,  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
demanding  the  most  serious  consideration  by  educational  men.  I 
have  given  it  much  thought  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with  those 
interested  directly  with  me  in  school  work  —  associate  commisioners, 
principals,  assistants  and  trustees. 

I  have  heretofore  been  opposed  to  propositions,  plans  or  laws  having 
for  their  object  a  change  which  would  take  from  school  commissioners 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  examinations  of  applicants  to  teach. 

I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  a  law,  however  carefully  drawn,  providing 
for  strictly  uniform  examinations,  the  conditions  being  so  varied  in 
different  localities.  I  have  also  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such 
a  law  might  be  felt  to  be  “arbitrary,  undemocratic,  un-American, 
unnecessary  and  impertinent.”  In  my  last  report  to  you  I  was 
impelled  to  oppose  such  a  measure.  I  am  yet  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  force  of  the  views  expressed  in  that  report  respecting  the  power 
of  commissioners  to,  themselves,  “  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  a  license,”  thus  rendering  unnecessary  further  legislation  in  the 
premises,  or  any  change  of  the  system.  But  as  at  present  advised, 
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some  change  in  the  system  of  examinations  seems  imperative  for  the 
general  good,  and  I  am  always  entirely  willing  to  forego  and  lay  aside 
my  own  peculiar  views,  or  2:)rejudices,  if  by  so  doing  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number  is  to  be  enhanced.  Therefore,  being  convinced  that 
the  standard  of  teachers’  qualifications  throughout  the  State  will  be 
materially  raised  by  the  system  of  uniform  examinations,  as  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Department,  upon  your  recommendation  and 
that  of  many  of  the  commissioners  and  superintendents,  and  it  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  the  “predominant  opinion  among  educators”  that  such 
uniform  system  is  the  better,  and  an  improvement  upon  the  system 
heretofore  in  vogue,  I  shall  adopt  the  same  and  “  fall  into  line”  with 
you  and  the  majority  by  entering,  voluntarily,  into  and  upon  the  sup¬ 
posed  “  more  complete  and  perfect  system  *  *  *  prepared  as  the 

result  of  actual  experience,  for  use  after  the  1st  of  January,  1888.” 

I  can  see  that,  as  one  good  result  of  the  new  system,  it  will  relieve 
experienced  teachers  from  numerous  petty  inconveniences,  which 
under  prior  systems  they  have  been  compelled  to  suffer  or  endure. 
If,  however,  it  tends  to  elevate  the  standard  of  requirement,  where 
needed  in  the  State,  a  grand  result  will  have  been  accomplished. 
Success  to  the  system,  which  has  been  put  into  operation  by  common 
consent  and  without  legislation,  as  an  experiment,  provided  it  brings 
about  a  much  needed  reform  in  those  districts  in  the  interior,  “where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  power  to  grant  certificates”  has  been 
“frequently  abused  and  at  times,  perhaps,  corruptly,”  and  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications  as  anticipated. 

Teachers’  Instituie. 

We  have  three  school  commissioner  districts  in  this  county;  yet  our 
teachers’  institutes  have  always  been  county  rather  than  district  ones, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  wish  of  commissioners,  principals  and 
teachers  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  plan  for  holding  them. 

I  am  aware  that  your  preference  is  for  district  institutes,  especially 
in  larger  counties.  It  is  not  a  j)leasant  matter  for  a  commissioner  to 
take  ground  against  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
neither  would  I  ever  willfuly  do  so,  for  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
superior  authority  ;  but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  my  district  and  county  in  reference 
to  the  preference  for  county  institutes,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
invoke  your  indulgence  and  pray  for  permission  to  continue  the 
holding  of  our  teachers’  institutes  under  the  old,  well-tested  and  emi¬ 
nently  successful  plan  always  adopted  by  commissioners  in  this 
county.  At  the  institute  held  in  this  county,  at  Mount  Vernon,  last  year, 
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in  May,  we  were  honored  and  delighted  by  and  with  your  presence 
during  one  day  and  evening.  The  teachers  and  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  were  very  much 
gratified  and  feel  deeply  thankful  therefor,  and  for  the  valuable 
instruction  you  imparted. 

The  institute  was  a  grand  success.  Professors  Albro,  Barnes  and 
Cook — a  strong  trio  —  did  excellent  service,  and  their  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  well  received  and  highly  appreciated.  The  session  continued 
during  five  days,  with  good  result  to  the  large  number  in  attendance 

County  Teachees’  Association. 

This  association,  organized  seyeral  years  ago,  is  a  popular  and  suc¬ 
cessful  local  educational  force,  and  is  most  efficiently  sustained.  The 
meetings  thereof,  held  quarterly,  are  largely  attended  and  always 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  organization  is  complete,  thorough, 
as  nearly  perfect  as  is  attainable,  and  of  great  benefit  to  our  teachers. 
Principal  Homer  A.  Wilcox,  of  school  No.  1,  Tarrytown,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  this  year. 

Peofessor  Bickmore. 

This  gentleman,  by  his  instructive,  always  entertaining  and  unique 
lectures,  delivered  in  course,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
New  York  city,  has  conferred  upon  the  teachers  of  this  county  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  and  great  pleasure.  The  autumn  course,  just  concluded, 
upon  geography  and  ethnology,  was  very  interesting,  and  proved  to 
be  a  source  of  genuine  delight  and  real  edification  to  the  large  body 
of  teachers  in  regular  attendance. 

The  State  Department  did  a  noble  and  wise  act  in  arranging,  pur¬ 
suant  to  chapter  428,  Laws  of  1886,  for  supplying  to  teachers  courses 
of  sound  instruction  —  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  admirably 
produced  —  on  subjects  of  deep  importance,  practical  and  scientific; 
and  Professor  Bickmore  has  proven  himself  to  be  “  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  ”  by  the  value,  brilliancy  and  attractiveness  of  his 
several  courses  of  lectures. 

Normal  Schools. 

They  have  done  and  are  doing  great  good  in  educating  and  training 
young  men  and  women  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Our  trustees 
encourage  those  who  graduate  from  these  schools,  by  assigning  to 
them  preference  when  engaging  teachers.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
last  Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  still  another  Normal 
school  buildmg,  thus  affording  more  extended  facilities  for  the  special 
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work  of  educating  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  The  people  will  sustain  their  representatives  and  encourage 
such  legislation.  Educate  the  youth  and  benefit  the  State. 

Not  Yet  Heady. 

The  board  of  education  of  district  number  four,  Eastchester,  has 
not  yet  adopted  a  report  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  grade  in  school  number  one.  They  have,  through  a  committee, 
reported  that  “  an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  of  our  schools,”  such  as 
a  high  grade  would  afford,  “  would  be  a  good  thing,”  but  they  have 
deemed  it  “  best  ”  to  take  no  action  to  that  end  as  yet. 

I  again  assert,  as  I  have  asserted  in  the  past,  that  a  high  school  is 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  people  in  this  district,  and  the  board 
of  education  has  no  right  to  longer  refuse  to  take  action  in  so 
important  a  matter.  If  the  high  school  proper  be  out  of  the  question 
for  the  j)resent,  then  a  higher  grade  in  the  grammar  school  should  be 
formed,  to  relieve  the  need  and  supply  the  educational  deficiency, 
until  the  high  school  can  be  successfully  established. 

While  thus  referring  to  one  of  the  principal  schools  located  in  the 
village  of  Mormt  Yernon,  I  would,  in  this  official  report,  make  a 
recommendation  which  I  am  confident  will  meet  the  approval  of  very 
many  of  my  constituents,  and  the  matter  of  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  be  carried  into  execution. 

School  Districts  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5,  town  of  Eastchester,  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to,  and  portions  of  all  of  them  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  village  of  Mount  Yernon,  a  large,  important  and  flourishing  village. 
Districts  4  and  5  lie  largely  within  the  corporate  limits.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  true  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  districts 
would  be  better  conserved  were  the  several  named  districts 
consolidated  and  formed  into  one  district.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
recommendation  referred  to  above,  and  is  thrown  out  here  in  the 
nature,  somewhat,  of  a  “  feeler,”  and  yet  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
it  will  meet,  as  it  merits,  the  warm  approbation  and  hearty  approval  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  districts  directly  interested. 
I  believe  we  shall  secure  better  schools  by  such  unity  of  government. 
It  is  a  live  question  for  some  of  my  constituents  in  any  event,  and  well 
worthy  their  careful  attention. 

Manual  Training. 

The  effort  in  the  direction  of  manual  training  in  school  No.  4,  East¬ 
chester,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  you,  has  not 
been  a  success.  No  practical  results  have  as  yet  been  attained,  and  it 
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is  very  doubtful  if  any  ever  will  be  under  the  system  introduced  in 
tbis  school.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  well  to  introduce  manual  train¬ 
ing  into  the  schools  as  they  now  exist.  Better  to  institute  technical 
schools  for  that  branch  where  those  can  go  who  specially  desire 
instruction  therein,  and  not  hamper  the  public  schools,  which  already 
have  all  the  w'ork  they  can  well  do. 

Again,  I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  derived  are  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  vast  expense  involved  in  the  proper  introduction  of 
the  system  in  the  ordinary  public  school. 

Mount  Yernon,  N.  T. 


WESTCHESTSE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

James  B.  Lockwood,  School  Commissioner. 

The  New  District. 

This  is  the  first  report  from  this  district  since  the  redistricting  of 
the  county  by  the  board  of  supervisors  made  in  January,  1886. 

As  now  constituted,  this,  the  second  district,  comprises  the  six 
towns  of  Greenburgh,  Harrison,  Mt.  Pleasant,  North  Castle,  Ossining 
and  AVhite  Plains. 

Although  its  territory  is  small  as  compared  with  many  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  districts  of  the  State,  its  importance  should  not  be  under¬ 
rated,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  items  taken  from  my  regular 


official  reports  above  mentioned  : 

Number  of  school  districts .  40 

Number  of  teachers  employed .  113 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 

of  age .  9,991 

Number  of  children  attending  school .  5,451 

Average  daily  attendance .  3, *469. 74 


Public  moneys  received  1886 .  $18,860  67 

Amount  raised  by  tax  1886 .  73,878  32 

Paid  for  teachers’  wages .  62,057  34 

Number  of  school-houses .  45 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites .  $222,510  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  property .  18,019,752  00 
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General  Observations. 

My  work  during  the  year  has  been,  of  course,  similar  to  that  of 
previous  years.  It  has  consisted  of  the  usual  school  visitations,  examina¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  correspondence  and  consultation  with  teachers, 
school  officers  and  other  persons  about  school  matters, 
together  with  the  yearly  apportionment  of  public  moneys  and 
receiving  and  collecting  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  each 
district. 

No  school  has  been  in  session  less  than  thirty-five  weeks,  and  in 
most  instances  school  has  been  kept  from  September  until  July. 

The  schools  of  the  district  have  maintained  their  high  standard  of 
excellence,  and,  save  a  very  few  exceptions,  our  teachers  have  striven 
in  the  direction  of  progress  and  improvement. 

I  observe  in  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  year  with  those  of  the  last 
year,  that  our  school  population  is  less,  while  the  average  attendance 
is  greater. 

We  have  had  no  changes  among  the  principals  of  the  larger  schools, 
and  very  few  among  the  teachers  generally. 

I  have  issued  109  certificates  during  the  year.  Only  twelve  of  these 
have  been  given  to  new  beginners  in  the  profession,  and  only  nine  to 
teachers  coming  from  the  districts.  The  balance  consisted  of  renewals 
of  the  certificates  of  permanent  teachers. 

A  new  departure  in  the  statistical  reports  of  this  year  is  the  column 
calling  for  the  number  of  terms  the  teacher  has  taught  in  the  district. 

My  reports  show,  in  many  cases,  long  terms  of  service  on  the -part 
of  the  teachers.  This  is  indicative  of  the  policy  of  our  people  to 
keep  a  good  teacher  when  one  is  found,  and  it  accounts  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  good  condition  of  the  schools. 

We  have  twenty-one  Normal  school  graduates  among  the  teachers; 
eight  who  hold  State  certificates,  and  eighty -.^our  who  are  licensed  by 
the  commissioner. 

I  have  issued  a  considerable  number  of  appointments  to  Normal 
schools  during  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  graduates  to  fill  the 
position  of  teachers  is  growing. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  am  using  the  examination  questions  which  are  issued  every  month 
by  your  Department.  I  think  the  plan  is  working  well.  I  did  not 
favor  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill  which 
passed  the  Legislature  last  session,  but  which  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Executive. 
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I  have  always  favored,  however,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  I  have  endeavored  during  the  past 
three  years  to  impress  upon  those  who  desired  to  become  teachers, 
that  they  must  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  together  with  the 
ability  to  teach. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school-houses  in  the  district  are  in  good  condition.  I  have 
noticed  that  some  have  been  freshly  painted  during  the  long  vacation, 
and  others  have  been  cleaned  up  and  repaired. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  new  school-house  at  Ardsley,  in  district 
No.  5,  in  the  town  of  Greenburgh,  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  in 
use.  The  building  contains  two  departments,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
credit  to  the  district.  The  plans  w^ere  submitted  to  me,  as  required  by 
law,  and  my  suggestions  were  cheerfully  received  and  acted  upon  by 
the  trustees. 

A  new  and  commodious  building  will  be  erected  this  year  in  the 
village  of  Sing  Sing,  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  distinct.  The 
plans  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  arrangements  for  light,  heat  and  ventilation. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  provided  themselves  with  charts  for  the 
study  of  phj'siology,  as  well  as  towm  and  county  maps  of  the  State  to 
be  used  in  teaching  local  geography. 

The  White  Plains  school  has  added  a  kindergarten  department, 
which  is  being  successfully  conducted  by  a  teacher  trained  for 
that  w^ork. 

As  to  the  improvement  and  care  of  school-houses  and  grounds,  I 
can  only  refer  to  and  repeat  my  views  as  set  forth  in  my  last  report. 
The  public  sentiment  of  each  district,  aided  by  an  earnest,  hard-work¬ 
ing  teacher,  will  accomplish  whatever  reforms  are  needed  in  this 
respect. 

The  Teachers’  Institute 

of  the  county  w’as  held  in  May  at  Mount  Vernon,  under  the  direction  of 
Profs.  Albro  and  Barnes.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  I  think  the 
results  were  valuable.  Prof.  Cook,  of  Potsdam,  and  Prof.  Woodhull, 
of  New  Paltz,  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  institute,  and  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  week  w’as  the  visit  made  by 
yourself. 

As  expressed  to  you  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in  our  reports  last 
year,  our  teachers  hope  that  our  institute  will  not  be  divided  as  is 
now  the  case  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 

The  Westchester  County  Teachers’  Association  is  prospering  this 
year  vdth  Principal  Homer  A.  Wilcox,  of  Tarry  town,  as  president.  Its 
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meeting’s  were  held  last  year  at  Tarrytown,  White  Plains  and  Mount 
Vernon.  The  association  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  its  meetings 
are  very  popular  with  the  teachers. 

Recent  Legislation. 

The  school  legislation  of  last  winter  meets  with  the  approval  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  educational  matters.  The  act  in  relation  to 
health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  this  State,  and  the  act  in 
relation  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
especially  are  wise  provisions.  Our  trustees  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  new  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  which  has  been 
promised. 

My  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  a  sole  trustee  in  the  employment  of 
teachers.  I  beg  to  offer  the  suggestion  again  that  since  the  annual 
election  has  been  brought  so  close  to  the  date  at  which  our  schools 
open,  the  outgoing  trustee  should  have  the  absolute  right  to  employ 
a  teacher.  The  law  in  this  respect  was  satisfactory  at  the  time  when 
the  annual  school  meeting  was  held  later  in  the  year,  but  the  trouble 
arose  with  the  change  of  the  school  meeting,  as  above  stated.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  an  earlier  day  than  the  last  Tuesday  of  August 
should  be  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  annual  meeting.  Such  a  change 
would  remedy  the  difficulty  here  spoken  of. 

What  Has  Been  Found. 

In  the  school  visits  which  I  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  thig 
school  year,  I  have  found  teachers  and  pupils  at  their  posts  diligently 
at  work,  and  I  believe  we  have  entered  upon  another  successful  year. 
The  people  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  popular  education.  It  is 
well  that  this  is  so,  for  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  from 
foreign  countries,  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  of  a  liberal  support 
for  the  common  schools.  If  that  support  is  continued  in  the  future 
no  one  need  fear  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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WESTCHESTEE  COUNTY  — Third  District. 

John  W.  Littel,  School  Commissioner. 

In  Geneeal. 

No  change  as  to  the  territory  of  this  district  has  been  made  since  the 
report  of  last  year.  Of  the  three  school  commissioner  districts  in  this 
county,  it  is  the  largest,  and  the  school  districts  least  accessible  by 
railroad  or  stage  routes.  In  some  parts  schools  can  only  be  reached 
by  driving  long  distances,  which  makes  the  work  of  visiting  schools, 
especially  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  very  difficult. 

The  reports  of  trustees  show  ninety-four  visits  by  the  commissioner. 
More  than  these  were  made,  but  in  some  instances  the  daily  register 
was  not  in  the  school  at  the  time  visits  were  made,  and  the  teachers 
doubtless  forgot  to  make  an  entry  of  the  visit  when  making  up  the 
roll  for  the  day.  Up  to  date,  I  have  made  105  visits  to  the  schools. 
In  most  of  them  I  have  found  some  improvement  over  the  work  of  last 
year.  Teachers  who  are  at  the  same  time  students  as  well  as  teachers, 
are  gradually  dropping  the  older  and  more  faulty  methods  of  teaching 
and  substituting  for  them  the  newer  and  better.  This  class,  which  is 
a  large  one  in  this  district,  is  accomplishing  much  in  giving  a  good 
healthy  tone  to  school  work,  and  usually  finds  a  demand  for  its 
services  at  a  fair  rate  of  compensation.  Many  of  this  class  retain  their 
positions  for  several  terms,  while  most  of  the  class  that  make  no 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times  are  forced  to 
seek  new  fields  of  labor  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

There  have  been  127  teachers  employed  in  the  district  during  the 
past  school  year.  Of  this  number  seventeen  were  graduates  of 
Normal  schools,  three  holders  of  State  certificates,  and  the  remainder 
licensees  of  local  authority.  The  work  of  the  Normal  graduates  has 
been  well  done  in  this  section  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
them. 

School  Buildings. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  noted  the  fact  of  the  purchase,  by 
district  No.  1  of  the  town  of  Yorktown,  of  ground  to  enlarge  its 
school-house  site,  with  the  intention  of  building  a  new  school-house 
thereon.  This  intention  has  been  carried  out  and  this  district  has 
now  a  neat  and  commodious  school  building  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  sixty  or  more  pupils.  It  is  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  and 
furnished  with  seats  and  desks  of  a  modern  pattern.  The  plan  of  the 
building  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  me  before  work  upon  it 
was  begun. 
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In  district  No.  5  of  the  town  of  North  Salem,  also,  a  new  school- 
house  has  been  erected  and  is  now  in  use.  The  old  building  was  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition  and  unfit  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

It  having  been  suggested  to  the  people  of  the  district  that  the 
commissioner  was  about  to  condemn  the  old  building  and  would 
entertain  a  proposition  to  consolidate  this  district  with  one  adjoining 
it  in  the  town  of  Somers,  a  meeting  was  called  of  the  voters  in  the 
district  and  the  proposition  to  build  a  new  school  was  carried.  No 
plan  Avas  submitted  to  me  for  my  approval  nor  did  I  know  what  action 
had  been  taken  until  the  frame  was  ready  for  clap-boarding.  I  then 
visited  the  district  and  suggested  such  changes  as  were  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  from  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  case  were 
possible.  The  building  will  acconimodate  comfortably  all  the  pupils 
residing  in  the  district,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  new  and  larger  site  was  not  selected.  The  site  is  simply  a  clump  of 
rocks  bAlthe  roadside  with  no  playground  for  the  pupils  except  the 
hio'hwav. 

O  %/ 

In  districts  No.  8  of  the  town  of  North  Salem,  and  No.  3  of  the  toAvn 
of  Somers,  the  subject  of  new  school-houses  has  recently  been  under 
consideration,  but  whether  any  decisive  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
matter  I  have  not  ascertained. 

In  several  school  districts  Avhere  heretofore  there  has  been  but  one 
privy  on  the  school  grounds,  ncAV  ones  have  been  built  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year  every  school  district  in  this  commissioner  district 
will  be  furnished  with  these  accommodations  according  to  the  statutory 
requirement. 

In  several  districts  repairs  have  been  put  upon  the  old  buildings, 
making  them  more  comfortable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  four, 
new  seats  and  desks  have  been  placed,  besides  in  the  new  buildings 
above  mentioned,  and  in  a  feAA"  instances  globes,  maps  and  dictionaries 
have  been  procured  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their  Avork,  but  in  some 
half-dozen  or  more  districts  these  helps  are  still  lacking. 

Examinations. 

I  have,  during, the  year,  held  four  public  examinations  at  points 
conA’enient  to  candidates  for  teachers’  licenses.  The  attendance  at 
these  examinations  aggregated  fifty-four.  As  a  result  of  these  exami¬ 
nations,  forty-nine  persons  were  licensed.  These,  with  renewals  and 
certificates  granted  ujDon  private  examinations,  make  a  total  of  eighty- 
four  persons  licensed  as  teachers  since  my  last  report.  I  think  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  persons  hold  ceidificates  granted  by  me  who 
are  not  now  teaching. 
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T'our  sets  of  examination  questions  have  been  forwarded  to  me  from 
the  Department,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged.  The 
first  set  I  used  at  an  examination  held  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
September.  They  were  found  to  be  of  a  practical  character  and  less 
difficult  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Concerning-  Institutes. 

The  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Mount  Vernon,  commen¬ 
cing  May  16th,  and  continuing  five  days.  It  was  conducted  by 
Professor  Samuel  H.  Albro,  assisted  by  Professor  Charles  T.  Barnes. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  law  requiring  trustees  to  close 
the  schools  during  institute  w'eek,  and  permitting  them  to  pay  teach¬ 
ers  for  such  time  only  as  was  spent  by  them  at  institute  during  that 
week  seems  to  be  effective  in  securing  a  large  attendance  of  teachers 
at  these  yearly  gatherings.  On  this  occasion  much  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  teachers  -present  ;  by  which  they  have,  jire- 
sumably,  been  helped  in  their  school  work  in  so  far  as  each  has  been 
able  to  adapt  to  his  or  her  peculiar  circumstances.  The  frequent  and 
searching  questions  of  the  teachers  gave  the  conductors  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  touching 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper  spent  a 
day  at  the  institute,  and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  upon 
school  matters,  interesting  and  suggestive  to  all  present. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
institutes  in  this  county  is  desirable.  On  the  present  plan  they  do 
not  answer  the  end  intended  in  their  creation.  We  have,  so  to  speaky 
two  classes  of  teachers  in  this  county  —  those  in  graded  and  those  in 
ungraded  schools.  Each  of  these  has  a  want  to  be  supplied.  This 
want  may,  perhaj)s,  be  common  as  to  kind,  but  different  in  degree^ 
Both  doubtless  need  instruction  upon  the  same  subjects,  but  of  a 
grade  to  suit  their  respective  situations.  This  being  the  case,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  giving  to  each  of  these  classes  such 
instruction  as  will  satisfv  the  want.  That  this  cannot  well  be  done 
with  these  two  classes  assembled  as  one,  has  ftn  more  than  one 
occasion  been  fully  demonstrated. 

If  the  teachers  attending  the  institute  were  divided  into  two 
sections  according  to  the  different  character  of  schools  they  repre¬ 
sent  with  reference  to  their  being  graded  or  ungraded,  the  conductors 
could  then  lay  out  their  work  upon  this  basis  with,  I  think,  a  better 
showing  for  work  done. 
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There  is  a  feeling  among  the  teachers  of  the  county  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  time  for  holding  the  institute.  The  month  of 
May  is  near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  at  this  time  classes  are 
generally  doing  their  best  work  in  preparation  for  the  yearly  examina¬ 
tions.  A  week  of  vacation  to  pupils  at  this  time  has  been  found  to  be 
very  demoralizing  in  its  effect  upon  their  class  work,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  the  same  interest  in 
school  work  can  be  aroused  as  previously  existed.  The  last  week  in 
August,  or  first  week  in  September,  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  time  when 
the  institute  could  be  held  with  a  prospect  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
teachers  and  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  adjusting  school  district  boundaries,  I  have  during 
the  year  acted  in  one  case  only,  and  then  my  order  was  made  fixing  a 
line  as  a  boundary,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees  of  the  districts 
affected. 

A  competitive  examination  for  free  scholarships  at  Cornell  University 
was  held  in  J une  of  this  year,  at '  White  Plains,  the  county  seat. 
<3uestions  forwarded  by  the  Department  were  used  at  this  examina¬ 
tion.  Two  candidates  were  duly  certified  by  the  commissioners,  and 
were  accorded  the  scholarships.  Both  were  residents  of  the  third 
commissioner  district.  No  candidates  from  the  other  districts  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  examination  who  were  deemed  to  fall  within  the 
legal  requirement. 

There  needs  to  be  a  change  in  the  time  for  holding  the  annual 
school  meeting.  It  is  the  custom  in  almost  every  school  district,  or 
at  least  in  a  large  majority  of  them  in  this  county,  to  have  school 
begin  on  or  about  the  first  of  September  in  each  year.  In  cases  of 
sole  trustees,  there  is  too  little  time  for  making  a  judicious  selection 
of  a  teacher.  There  would  be  far  less  confusion  in  this  respect  if  the 
meeting  w^ere  held  on  the  first  or  second  Tuesday  of  August,  instead 
of  the  last  Tuesday  of  that  month,  as  is  now  the  case. 

In  regard  to  library  money,  I  make  the  same  suggestion  as  in  my 
last  report,  that  this  money  be  used  only  to  purchase  school  apparatus 
or  books  of  reference  for  the  teacher’s  desk,  and  not  for  paying  teach¬ 
ers’  wages. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  taught  in  seventy-seven  school 
districts  of  the  eighty-four,  of  which  this  commissioner  district  con¬ 
sists.  With  rare  exceptions,  both  teacher  and  pupil  find  it  an 
interesting  study. 

Peekskill,  N.  T. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY — ^  First  District. 

C.  Herbert  Foster,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

During  the  past  school  year,  123  teachers  were  employed  in  the 
ninety-three  schools  of  this  commissioner  district. 

Licenses. 

I  have  granted,  since  my  last  report,  137  certificates,  seventeen  of 
the  first  grade,  fifty-six  of  the  second  grade,  and  sixty-four  of  the 
third  grade.  My  examinations  have  been  written,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances.  Questions  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Department 
were  used  at  my  last  examination.  I  shall  continue  to  use  them  as 
long  as  they  are  furnished  me.  The  directions  accompanying  the 
questions  will  be  adhered  to  so  far  as  possible. 

These  uniform  examinations  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
meet  my  hearty  approval. 

Visitations. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  this  commissioner  district  once,  and 
most  of  them  twice.  In  all  192  visits  have  been  made.  Teachers,  as  a 
class,  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Although 
I  am  not  able  to  rej)ort  the  advancement  I  could  wish,  yet  there  is  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  work  accom¬ 
plished. 

Condition  of  School  Buildings. 

The  compulsory  law  in  regard  to  out-buildings  is  being  carried  out 
in  many  districts. 

I  am  able  to  report  one  new  school-house,  district  No.  16,  Sheldon, 
having  built  a  $1,900  building  with  two  departments. 

Several  others  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  seated  with 
patent  desks. 

Teachers’  Association. 

Wyoming  county  has  a  flourishing  teachers’  association  that  holds 
its  sessions  semi-annually.  These  meetings  are  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  education.  An  influence  for  good  is 
felt  in  our  schools,  by  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  meetings. 

Institute.. 

Our  teachers’  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  and  was  largely  attended;  270  teachers  were  registered.  The 
institute  was  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  by  Dr. 
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Cassety,  principal  of  Buffalo  Normal  School,  and  the  principals  of  our 
county  union  schools.  More  practical  work  was  done  than  usual,  and 
the  results  must  certainly  be  felt  in  our  schools. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  with  us  one  day.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  to  a  large  audience  on 
the  laws  of  our  schools,  recent  legislation  and  further  changes  needed 
to  make  our  system  better. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  Normal  schools  are  growing  in  favor  with  the  people  of  this 
commissioner  district. 

During  the  past  year  some  thirty  applicants  were  admitted  as  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  Normal  schools  of  this  State.  Many  of  our  teachers  were 
students  from  the  school  at  Geneseo. 

These  teachers,  when  they  possess  the  other  qualifications  than  that 
received  by  their  special  training,  do  excellent  work. 

Union  Schools. 

Each  of  our  four  union  free  schools  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  principal  of  Attica  Union  School,  has  just 
begun  his  eighteenth  year  as  head  teacher  here,  and  many  of  his  grad¬ 
uates  have  passed  through  the  different  grades,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  since  he  took  charge  of  the  school.  H.  G.  Davis,  principal  of 
"Wyoming  Union  School,  Jesse  P.  Worden,  of  Perry,  and  Lwing  B. 
Smith,  of  Warsaw,  are  each  engaged  in  their  third  year’s  work  in  these 
schools. 

Teachers’  Classes. 

When  I  began  my  term  of  office  three  years  ago  there  were  no  pro¬ 
visions  made  for  the  instruction  of  teachers’  classes,  and  consequently 
no  classes  were  organized  during  the  first  year.  The  past  year  prin¬ 
cipals  and  boards  of  education  were  urged  to  make  application  for  the 
appointment  of  teachers’  classes.  As  a  result,  four  were  organized, 
and  thorough  instruction  in  the  methods  and  art  of  teaching  was  given. 

Teachers’  classes  are  valuable  aids  in  the  preparation  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  teaching,  as  is  manifested  in  their  work  as 
teachers. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

With  one  exception,  physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  taught  in  all 
our  schools.  The  work  done  is  mostly  oral.  An  effort  will  be  made, 
during  the  coming  year,  to  introduce  into  our  schools  physiological 
charts. 
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Politics. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  county  in  favor  of  removing 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  from  the  field  of  politics.  It  is  an 
office  that  should  be  filled  by  an  educator  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  scramble  for  office  that  is  continually  going  on,  some 
things  of  great  importance  are  quite  frequently  forgotten.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  if  an  educator  of 
high  standing  and  long  experience  should  be  selected  for  commis¬ 
sioner  rather  than  one  who  lays  his  claims  for  the  office  mainly  upon 
the  ground  of  political  services  either  rendered  or  assumed. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


WYOMING  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Clarkson  A.  Hall,  School  Commissioner. 

Statistical. 

Full  statistical  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Department,  Octo¬ 
ber  10. 

School  Visitations. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  visits  were  made  to  the  schools  during 
the  year.  Six  visits  were  made  to  the  teachers’  classes.  This  part  of 
my  duties  teaches  me,  that  no  aid  of  the  commissioner  or  other  help 
can  take  the  place  of  careful  preparation  and  fitness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  thus  is  emphasized  the  value  of  every  efficient  means 
for  training  teachers  for  the  work.  Through  these  visits  the  commis¬ 
sioner  gets  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  local  current  history  of  all 
parts  of  his  district;  becomes  acquainted  with  the  older  pupils  who 
will  soon  be  teachers,  and  thus  can  encourage  them  to  strive  in  the 
right  direction;  learns  when  is  the  favorable  time  to  urge  improve¬ 
ments,  and,  in  many  ways  is  enabled  to  keep  school  matters  well 
in  hand. 

Teachers’  Classes.  ^ 

Pike  Seminary  organized  three  teachers’  classes -during  the  school 
year;  Castile  Union  School  one,  and  Arcade  Union  School  one.  These 
classes  have  done  good  work.  They  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
State,  and  the  uniform  examination  questions  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Regents  should  be  used 
in  them.  Such  normal  instruction  every  county  can  command,  and  it 
may  be  made  to  reach  every  teacher  not  able  to  take  a  course  in  some 
one  of  the  Normal  schools. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  teachers’  institute  was  a  success.  The  teachers  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  practical  address  of  State  Superintendent  Draper. 

Dr.  Cassety  and  Conductor  Albro  did  excellent  work,  which  will  long 
be  seen  and  felt  in  the  methods  of  many  teachers.  Principals  Lovell, 
Quigley,  Worden  and  I.  B.  Smith  treated  their  subjects  with  marked 
ability.  They  came  carefully  prepared,  as  we  expected  they  would  do, 
and  the  result  showed  that  our  teachers’  classes  are  in  good  hands. 

Teachers’  Associations. 

Two  teachers’  associations  each  year  are  held  in  this  county.  These 
meetings  present  attractive  programmes  and  are  well  sustained  by 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

Cornell  Free  ScHOLARsmp. 

The  Cornell  free  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  of 
Hermitage.  We  usually  have  several  applicants  for  this  prize. 

School-Houses. 

Twelve  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  nine 
years.  One  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $100,  and  one  addition  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1,400  the  jDresent  year.  Several  have  been  repaired  and 
newly  seated  with  patent  seats.  Much  more  in  this  line  should  be 
done,  and  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

School-Boom  Outfit. 

Improvements  in  this  respect  make  way  slowly.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  best  teacher  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  school-room  furnishings  met  with  in  almost  all  districts. 

Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

I  think  in  no  place  does  that  strong  personality  which  determines 
to  get  results  at  any  cost  of  patience,  forethought  and  perseverance,  | 
find  a  better  tfeld  than  the  school-room  affords.  Such  personality 
must  compass  grit,  grip,  push,  resolution  to  stop  and  think  it  out, 
jDlodding  courage,  activity  in  execution,  immense  faith.  Such  person¬ 
ality,  if  the  school-room  lacks  them,  and  they  are  necessary  to  success, 
will  make  reading  charts,  get  blackboards,  arrange  tables  for  diacrit¬ 
ical  marks  and  orthography,  draw  wall  maps,  make  globe  as  well  as  | 
foot-ball,  buy  dictionary,  prepare  code  of  morals  and  conduct,  and, 
having  thought  it  all  out,  will  put  greater  earnestness  and  fire  into 
teaching  with  these  aids.  * 
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Teachers’  Examinations. 

Examinations  were  held  in  each  town  in  March,  and  at  close  of 
institute  in  September.  Young  persons  who  give  evidence  of  possess¬ 
ing  natural  qualifications  in  a  positive  sort  of  way  have  sometimes 
been  licensed,  although  below  the  desired  mark  in  literary  matters. 

Normal  Graduates, 

without  exception,  have  done  first-class  work  in  this  district. 

Teachers’  Aids. 

Many  teachers  possess  either  some  work  in  book  form  written  for 
teachers,  or  an  educational  paper. 

Needed  Improvements  in  Teaching. 

Knowledge  gained  by  the  pupil  should  be  used  nearly  as  possible 
as  he  will  be  called  upon  to  use  it  in  business.  Mho  has  not  known 
young  men  who  have  studied  grammar  during  several  years,  and  yet 
could  not  write  a  creditable  letter  ? 

There  is  positive  progress  by  both  teacher  and  text-book,  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  the  slowest  might,  in  these  days  of  all  possible  helps, 
do  fairly  good  work. 

"When  every  teacher  studies  to  learn  deeply  the  child  nature,  how 
most  naturally  to  lead  the  child  mind  to  the  thought  that  makes  the 
lesson  valuable,  to  use  it  and  to  tell  and  write  it  out,  the  key  to  success 
will  be  reached. 

Some  School  Laws. 

t 

The  law  in  regard  to  privies  is  being  complied  with  in  many  districts. 
Some  trustees  intend  to  build  soon,  while  others  will  need  a  personal 
reminder. 

Written  contracts  between  trustees  and  teachers  now  take  the  place 
of  the  careless  agreements  that  have  heretofore  prevailed. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  neglected  almost  entirely  in  the 
trustees’  reports. 

The  reports  in  respect  to  vaccination  are  seldom  made. 

The  term  “  library  money  ”  has  become  a  misnomer;  according  to 
present  practice  it  should  be  “teachers’  wages.” 

Printed  Circulars. 

Before  the  annual  school  meeting.  Commissioner  Foster  and  myseK 
sent  such  circulars  to  trustees  as  we  thought  would  be  helpful  to  them 
at  that  time. 

Early  in  the  summer  term  we  sent  circulars  containing  suggestions 
to  each  teacher. 
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A  very  full  report  of  our  institute  work  has  been  prepared  at  our 
request  bj  Principal  Thos.  B.  Lovell.  Several  hundred  copies  of  this 
report  will  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  teachers.  This  has 
been  the  custom  for  years  in  this  county,  and  we  believe  has  proved 
an  important  aid  to  many. 

Gainesville,  N.  T. 


TATES  COUNTY. 

James  A.  Thayeb,  School  Commissioner, 

General  Observations. 

There  are  in  this  county  nine  towns,  114  districts,  104  of  these 
having  school-houses  in  this  county. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  official  visits,  without  notice  to  the  teacher, 
have  been  made  during  the  j)ast  year.  A  favorable  impression  was 
gained  in  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  schools,  and 
the  advancement  of  teachers  in  method,  system,  thoroughness  and 
discipline. 

The  inquiry  seems  to  be  for  better  teachers,  and  trustees  are  willing 
to  reward  such  with  good  wages;  consequently  the  best  teachers  are 
in  the  schools,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  last  year 
was  $536  in  excess  of  the  year  before.  Trustees  are  encouraged  in 
this  as  the  increase  in  public  money  last  year  was  $2,420.14,  and  the 
year  before  the  increase  was  $630.14,  making  a  total  of  $3,050.28 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  total  increase  of  teachers’  wages 
in  the  county  during  the  last  two  years  is  $1,081.39.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  qualified  age  ”  of  teachers  should  be  raised,  as  but  few  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  possess  the  judgment  and  stability  to  meet  the 
many  difficulties  arising,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
their  patrons. 

Examinations. 

There  have  been  held  within  the  school  year  five  public  examina¬ 
tions,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore.  I  have  granted 
twenty-five  first  grade,  sixty-seven  second  grade,  and  forty-one  third 
grade  certificates;  twenty-eight  second  grades  and  twenty  third 
grades  being  renewals.  I  have  used  question  papers  prepared  by 
myself,  and  have  required  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  to 
entitle  the  candidate  to  a  certificate.  I  purpose  in  the  future  to  use 
the  questions  issued  by  the  Department. 
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School  Buildings. 

In  district  No.  5,  Torre j  (Dresden),  a  large  and  commodious  two- 
storj  brick  building  is  just  completed.  Tbis  building  is  finished  and 
furnished  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  large  halls  and  stair¬ 
cases,  and  well- ventilated  rooms.  Other  buildings  are  being  repaired, 
and  new  desks  placed  in  them.  The  new  law  in  reference  to  water- 
closets  is  being  generally  observed. 

Teacheks’  Institute. 

The  annual  session  of  the  institute  was  held  at  Penn  Yan,  com¬ 
mencing  February  14,  and  continuing  five  days;  Professor  H.  E.  San¬ 
ford  conductor,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoose,  of  Cortland;  Dr.  Hammond,  of 
Starkey  College;  Professor  Callahan  and  Miss  Emerson,  of  the  Penn 
Yan  Academy,  and  Professor  Eeed,  of  Dresden.  Your  visit  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  again  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
The  interest  in  this  institute  exceeded  that  of  any  held  here  in  many 
years,  and  much  good  resulted  from  it.  The  teachers’  association  has 
been  well  sustained  during  the  year,  and  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
meetings  have  been  held. 

Cornell  Examinations. 

'  A  public  examination  for  the  Cornell  free  scholarship  was  held  in 
June,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department.  Charles  H.  Wheeler 
secured  the  scholarship  from  this  county,  and  Clinton  B.  Struble,  the 
other  competitor,  was  granted  a  scholarship  from  another  county. 

Conclusion. 

I  am  satisfied  that  greater  advancement  has  been  made,  and  more 
interest  taken  in  our  schools,  during  the  last  year  than  the  year 
before,  and  I  hope  for  better  schools  in  the  future.  The  instruction 
given  to  the  teachers’  classes  at  Starkey,  Dundee,  Penn  Yan  and 
Eushville,  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  general  school  work  in 
these  institutions  has  been  of  a  high  order.  The  Penn  Yan  Parochial 
School  is  also  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  A  first-class  commercial 
school  has  been  established  in  Penn  Yan,  during  the  last  year,  by 
Professor  Folsom,  late  of  Albany,  with  an  able  assistant.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  teachers,  school  officers  and  friends  of  education,  for 
their  most  hearty  cooperation  and  many  courtesies  received. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

A.  P.  Nichols,  School  Commissioner, 

[See  Page  286,] 

The  Greatest  Obstacle. 

If  I  were  to  point  out  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  our 
country  schools,  I  would^  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  the  use  of  such 
a  diversity  of  text-books.  This  does  not  apply  as  extensively  to  the 
city  and  the  large  village  schools  as  to  the  rural  districts,  fof  in  the 
cities  a  deeper  interest  in  educational  matters  protects  them  from  this 
course.  Of  all  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  and  collected  by 
local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
benefits  which  might  be  derived  therefrom  is  lost  by  this  multiplicity 
of  text-books.  Although  trustees  havC  authority  to  regulate  this 
matter,  through  ignorance  or  sensitiveness  on  their  part,  the  law  is 
generally  disregarded.  A  law  should  be  enacted  making  a  uniformity 
of  text-books  in  the  common  English  branches  compulsory.  Text¬ 
books  should  be  supplied  by  the  State  free  to  every  school ;  then,  if 
necessary,  let  local  taxation  bear  more  of  the  burden  of  teachers* 
wages.  There  are  many  objections  to  the  State  supplying  free  text¬ 
books  or  making  a  uniform  law  for  the  same,  but  all  these  objec¬ 
tions  appear  as  mere  shadows  when  we  comprehend  the  benefits  which 
might  be  derived,  both  educationally  and  financially,  from  a  uniformity 
of  text-books. 

Qualifications  of  School  Commissioners. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  humiliating  laxity  of  our  School  Law  is  its 
non-protectipn  from  electing  men  to  fill  the  office  of  school  commis¬ 
sioner  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  recent 
educational  matters.  When  any  political  convention  will  disregard 
the  educational  interests  and  nominate,  and  then  elect,  a  man  who 
could  not  pass  an  examination  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  to  examine 
teachers  and  supervise  our  schools,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  imposition 
of  the  most  humiliating  kind  on  the  intelligence  of  the  teachers  and 
others  who  have  the  interest  of  our  schools  at  heart.  But  such  is  the 
lamentably  ridiculous  state  of  affairs  in  some  of  the  counties  of  this 
State.  A  law  should  be  passed  at  once  remedying  this  evil  defect. 
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making  it  mandatory  that  designated  educational  acquirements, 
together  with  recent  successful  experience  in  teaching,  should  be 
required  to  qualify  those  who  hold  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 

Another  Drawback. 

The  frequent  change  of  trustees  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  better 
results  of  school  supervision.  This  detriment  is  well  nigh  as  serious 
as  that  of  frequent  change  of  teachers.  A  law  should  be  enacted 
increasing  the  length  of  the  term  of  sole  trustees.  It  takes  the  average 
trustee  at  least  one  year  to  become  competent  to  intelligently  perform 
the  duties  of  that  office. 

Maps. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  every  school  in  this  county  has  been 
supplied  with  a  State  map  and  a  United  States  map.  Other  apparatus 
has  been  purchased  to  quite  a  large  amount. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1.— LIST  OF  CITY  SUPEEINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOKE. 


CITIES. 

Names. 

Page  of 
report. 

Albany . . . 

Charles  W.  Cole . 

603 

Auburn . 

Benj.  B.  Snow . 

611 

Binghamton . 

M.  W.  Scott . 

612 

Brooklyn . 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell . 

615 

Buffalo . 

J.  F.  Crooker . 

616 

Cohoes . 

Charles  F.  Merrill . 

621 

Dunkirk . 

J.  W.  Babcock . 

624 

Elmira . 

G.  y.  R.  Merrill . 

625 

Hudson . 

J.  M.  Frost . 

628 

Jamestown . 

Samuel  G.  Love . 

628 

Lockport . 

Charles  W.  Wasson . 

631 

Long"  Island  City . 

Sheldon  J.  Pardee . 

633 

Newburgh . 

R.  y.  K.  Montfort . 

639 

New  York . 

John  Jasper . 

640 

Ogdensburg . 

Barney  Whitney . 

648 

Oswego . 

E.  J.  Hamilton." . 

652 

Poughkeepsie . 

Edward  Burgess . 

657 

Bochester . 

S.  A.  Ellis . 

660 

Rome . 

M.  J.  Michael . 

666 

Schenectady .  . 

S.  B.  Howe . 

668 

Syracuse . 

Edward  Smith . 

669 

1*rov . 

David  Beattie . 

672 

Utica . 

A.  McMillan . 

674 

Watertown . 

Fred.  Seymour . 

684 

Yonkers . 

C.  E.  Gorton . 

687 

76 
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2 :  REPORTS  OE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALBAJ^T. 

Charles  W.  Cole,  Superintendent. , 

New  BurLDiNGS. 

No  building  has  been  completed  this  year,  but  one  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  since  June,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
about  January  first.  The  new  structure  is  located  on  Watervliet 
avenue,  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  city,  and  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  A  complete  description  of 
the  building  and  its  peculiarities  of  construction  will  be  given  in  my* 
next  annual  report.  The  board  does  not  propose  to  erect  a  new  build¬ 
ing  next  year,  but  it  intends  to  rebuild  and  modernize  No.  14,  one  of  , 
our  largest  schools,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  convenience  and 
healthful  conditions,  to  any  other  building  under  its  charge.  Eight 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Number  of  Schools  and  Teachers,  Attendance,  etc. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  number,  and  but  one  in  the  grade 
of  the  schools.  We  have  now  eleven  primaries,  one  grammar,  eleven 
primary  and  grammar  combined,  and  one  high  school.  .One  combined 
grammar  and  primary  school.  No.  10,  was  changed  to  a  primary  and 
the  principal  and  higher  grade  pupils  were  transferred  to  No.  2. 

Teachers. 

The  board  had  in  its  employment  this  year  262  teachers.  Of  these 
two  hundred  and  forty  (240)  were  women  and  twenty-two  (22)  men. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  (147)  were  high  school  graduates, 
thirteen  (13)  were  collegiates,  fifty-five  (55)  State  Normal  graduates^ 
and  the  rest,  forty-eight  (48),  were  educated  at  private  schools  and 
academies.  Fifty-two  (52)  had  been  specially  prepared  at  the  training 
school.  The  corps  was  increased  by  nine  additional  teachers,  one 
each  in  the  high  school  and  Nos.  2,  20  and  22,  and  five  in  No.  7. 

Twenty-three  vacancies  were  made  during  the  year,  nineteen  by 
resignation  and  four  by  death.  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  new 
appointees  were  graduates  of  the  training  school.  The  selection  of  so 
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many  from  this  source  shows  the  confidence  felt  by  the  members  of 
the  board  in  the  utility  of  the  training  given  in  this  department. 
The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  principals  were  fully  attended  during 
the  year,  and  the  discussions  were  animated  and  inspiring.  The 
women  principals  attended  several  of  these  meetings,  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  other  participants. 

The  chief  statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 


Total  number  of  seatings .  12 , 340 

Total  (net)  number  enrolled .  13,050 

Total  average  membership .  10,303 

Total  average  attendance .  9,798 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  enrollment .  75 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  average  membership .  95 

Per  cent  of  tardiness .  6 

Promotions .  *21,811 

Per  cent  of  promotions .  f 210 

Promoted  to  high  school .  341 

Graduated  from  high  school .  76 

Graduated  from  teachers’  training  class .  32 


The  average  attendance  was  138  greater  than  during  the  previous 
year;  the  total  number  enrolled  was  eighty-nine  less;  while  the 
average  membership  was  ninety  more. 

Teachers’  Training  Class. 

The  fifth  year  of  this  school,  which  has  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  our  system,  while  marked  by  no  special  incidents,  has 
been  a  fruitful  and  interesting  one. 

Thirty-six  pupils  entered  the  class,  and  thirty-two  were  graduated 
and  received  a  teachers’  license.  One  pupil  left  the  school  and  three 
failed  to  obtain  licenses  through  deficiency  in  scholarship  and  teach¬ 
ing  ability. 

The  school  was  organized  for  two  terms  under  the  direction  of  the 
office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  highly  honorable  certifi¬ 
cate  of  that  body  was  issued  to  the  thirty-two  graduates. 

The  customary  amount  of  $500  for  maintaining  the  class  for  two 
terms  was  received  from  the  Regents,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
City  Chamberlain  to  the  credit  of  the  Board.  The  cost  of  this  school 
for  the  five  years  it  has  been  in  operation  has  been  $700;  the  income 


*  Promotions  semi-annual.  Promotion  of  all  gives  200  per  cent, 
t  Individual  promotions  over  several  grades  give  the  additional  10  per 
cent. 
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from  the  Regents  has  been  $2,250,  a  net  income  of  $1,550.  The  great 
gain  is  found,  of  course,  in  the  fifty-two  well-trained  graduates,  who 
are  now  rendering  such  excellent  service  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

The  report  of  the  conductor  of  the  school  is  herewith  presented. 

Peof.  Chas.  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

SiE.— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  training  class  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1887,  being  my  fifth  annual  report. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  was  thirty-six,  of  whom  thirty-five 
completed  the  course. 

The  instruction  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

1.  Subject-matter  in  music,  drawing,  school  economy ;  and  civil  government.  United 
States  history  and  physiology  for  the  members  of  the  class  who  had  not  passed  the 
Regents’  examination  in  these  studies. 

2.  Methods  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  language,  music,  drawing  and 
object  lessons. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  class  has  given  lessons  in  the  class  on  assigned  subjects;  has 
observed  one  month  and  taught  a  number  of  weeks  in  primary  school  24,  or  in  grammar 
school  No.  11. 

The  majority  of  the  class  have  exhibited  good  ability  both  in  the  mastery  of  methods 
and  in  teaching,  yet  the  progress  of  many  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  their  deficiency 
in  subject-matter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  learn  how  to  teach, 
and  still  less  to  teach  a  subject  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography,  of  which  he  or  she  has 
no  definite  or  reliable  knowledge.  Because  of  this  deficiency,  inability  to  impart  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  want  of  interest,  several  members  of  the  class  have  failed  to  sustain  themselves. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  have  voluntarily  given  extra  time  to  teaching  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  class  of  primary  school  24,  in  periods  of  from  one  week  to  several  months,  thus 
exhibiting  a  commendable  desire  to  obtain  all  the  benefit  possible.' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EURETTA  CRANNELL. 

Neglected  Childeen  and  the  Compulsory  Law. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  no  census  of  the  city’s  population  has 
been  taken  for  seven  years.  We  are  obliged  to  estimate  the  school 
population.  The  increase  of  138  in  average  attendance  indicates  a 
shght  advance  in  the  number  within  the  legal  school  age  (from  five  to 
twenty-one  years) ;  from  which  we  infer  that  the  total  number  is  about 
36,000.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  report,  practically,  the 
school  age  is  from  six  to  sixteen;  ninety  per  cent  of  our  attendants 
being  within  those  ages,  and  all  but  about  ten  per  cent  of  our  children 
w’ho  should  do  so  attend  some  school  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  one-half  of  the  ten  per  cent  are  engaged  in  some 
legitimate  employment,  and  that  the  remainder,  numbering,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  estimate,  some  900,  are  non-attendants  through  willfulness  or  the 
neglect  of  parents  or  guardians. 

The  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  these  900  children  opens  a  large 
question.  What  can  be  done  to  rescue  them  from  the  streets?  Is 
more  legislation  needed,  or  will  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
suffice,  if  strictly  executed? 
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No  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Comj)ulsory  Education  Act  in  this  city.  The  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1874,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Truant  Law  of  1853,  would 
seem  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  to  take  care  of  all  vagrant  and 
neglected  children.  Full  powers  are  granted  to  local  authorities  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  years  on  some  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  during  each 
school  year,  and  in  some  localities,  notably  in  New  York  city,  Brooklyn 
and  Buffalo,  praiseworthy  and  somewhat  successful  efforts  are  made  to 
execute  the  law.  But  throughout  the  State  at  large  the  statute  has 
been  a  dead  letter.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  condition  of 
things:  First,  most  localities,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Albany, 
have  found  it  impracticable  to  furnish  all  the  school  facilities  required 
for  those  who  stand  ready  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  free  instruc¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  a  large  annual  expenditure  for  new  buildings 
and  the  enlargement  and  imj)rovement  of  old  ones,  there  are  still  locali¬ 
ties  in  our  city  where  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  refuse  admission 
to  children  who  are  legally  entitled  to*  the  benefits  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Until  these  are  fully  provided  for,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  any  action  looking  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Compulsory  Law,  involving  as  it  would  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  tax  budget.  For  this  reason,  while  I  have  in 
previous  reports  briefly  discussed  this  matter,  I  have  refrained  from 
urging  immediate  action. 

The  fate  of  the  truant  and  neglected  children  is,  however,  a  problem 
of  too  great  moment  to  be  passed  over  without  any  attempt  at  offering 
a  solution.  I,  therefore,  renew  my  suggestion  of  previous  years  for 
the  appointment  of  truant  officers,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
ungraded  school,  not  with  the  expectation  that  in  the  face  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  more  school  buildings  and  much-needed  improve¬ 
ments  in  old  ones,  the  board  will  feel  justified  in  entering  upon  a  new 
enterprise  immediately,  but  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  subject 
constantly  in  view,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  the 
first  favorable  moment.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  uninstructive  to 
note  that  nearly  every  community  in  the  New  England  States  has 
taken  vigorous  action  in  those  premises,  and  maintains  truant  officers, 
and  truant  or  ungraded  schools.  The  effect  upon  attendance  and 
upon  the  well-being  of  such  communities  is  too  well  known  to  need 
enlarging  upon.  The  laws  of  this  State  should  be  as  thoroughly 
executed. 

The  second  reason  why  the  Compulsory  Law  is  so  generally 
neglected  is  that  its  provisions,  while  ample  for  their  intended 
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purpose,  are  permissive  rather  than  mandatory.  The  law  must  be 
amended  so  as  to  compel  localities  to  raise  by  tax  the  money  needed 
to  enforce  it.  Until  this  is  done  no  general  observance  of  its  require- 
ments  can  be  expected.  This  defect  in  the  statute  has  been  made 
the  excuse  for  inaction  in  many  cases,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  loop¬ 
hole  untn  it  has  been  cured  by  legislation. 

A  State  Tru^ant  School  Needed. 

Vigilant  truant  officers  and  a  well-conducted  ungraded  school  will, 

I  am  convinced,  effectually  clear  our  streets  of  neglected  children 
and  occasional  truants;  but  they  will  not  meet  the  cases  of  habitual 
confirmed  and  incorrigible  truants.  Such  cases  require  special  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  idle  as  well  as  criminal  to  attempt  to  treat  these  morally 
diseased  culprits  in  the  public  schools.  The  contaminating  influences 
they  would  spread  among  their  companions  would  infinitely  over¬ 
balance  any  possible  chance  of  their  own  reformation.  Incorrigible 
truants  are,  therefore,  properly  excluded  from  even  occasional  attend¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  none  the  less  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  self-defense,  if 
from  no  other  motive,  to  do  its  best  toward  reclaiming  these  errant 
children  from  the  paths  of  idleness  and  moral  degeneration.  Many 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  their  reclamation,  the  most  practicable 
being  the  establishment  of  a  central  asylum  where  the  habitual  truant 
may  be  sent  and  detained  until  discharged  as  cured  or  incurable.  The 
number  of  confirmed  truants  is,  happily,  comparatively  small,  and  it 
is  believed  that  one  State  institution,  through  its  negative  deterrent, 
as  well  as  its  positive  curative  influences,  would  suffice.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  an  institution  may  soon  be  established. 

Discipline. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  .discipline  was  never 
more  healthy  than  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  fell  from  the  somewhat  large  number  of  103, 
reported  last  year,  to  52,  while  the  number  of  suspensions  was  51,  only  ♦ 
six  more.  The  number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  was  375,  or  34 
less  than  the  corresponding  figures  of  last  year. 

Eleven  schools  were  managed  without  recourse  to  the  use  of  the 
rod,  two  more  than  the  same  category  of  the  previous  year;  ten 
schools  reported  from  one  (1)  to  three  (3)  cases  each. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  healthiest  condition  of  the  schools  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  cases  of  severe  discipline  resorted  to, 

I  see  great  reason  for  rejoicing  at  these  figures.  May  their  number 
continue  to  lessen,  and  the  zero  point  soon  be  reached. 
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IManual  Training. 

A  gentleman  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National  Teachers* 
Association  at  Chicago,  in  July  last,  has  informed  me  that  the  one 
Tital,  absorbing  topic  that  stirred  the  minds  of  the  sixteen  thousand 
teachers  there  assembled  was  manual  training.  Evidences  were  spread 
on  all  sides  that  this  was  the  burning  educational  question  of  the 
hour.  Complete  exhibits  of  work  done,  illustrative  of  schemes  of 
study  and  practice,  were  furnished  by  Chicago  itself  and  many  other 
localities.  It  was  manifest  that  not  only  in  the  great  cities,  but  also 
in  very  many  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  west,  manual  training 
had  become  a  component  part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 
The  teachers  present,  led  by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  educators 
of  the  country,  were  convinced  of  its  utility,  almost  of  its  necessity, 
and  welcomed  the  new  adjunct  to  our  educational  forces;  and  were 
ready  to  adojit  and  use  it  when  authorized  by  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  such  matters. 

Nor  has  the  east  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the  opening  of  this  new 
field  of  effort.  The  experiments  of  the  past  five  years  in  Boston,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  been  so  thorough 
and  convincing  that  all  these  and  many  other  places  have  either 
already  placed  or  are  on  the  verge  of  incorporating  manual  training 
in  their  courses  of  instruction. 

While  we  have  not  ventured  upon  any  experiments,  this  agitation 
and  trial  of  this  novel  element  in  public  education  has  been  watched 
by  us  with  great  interest  and  solicitude.  Last  winter  the  board 
appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Huso,  Wilson  and 
Hourigan,  and  myself,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  propriety 
of  introducing  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  I  spent 
several  days  in  New  York  in  studying  some  of  the  many  forms  of 
industrial  training  there  in  operation,  and  the  chaii'man  of  the  special 
committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lipman  and  myself,  visited  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  plan  there  pursued. 

The  industrial  schools  of  Europe  were  established  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  teaching  trades,  of  producing  skilled  mechanics,  to  be 
utilized  in  the  aggrandizement  of  corporations  and  aristocratic  govern¬ 
ments.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  development  of  the  man  or  for  the 
production  of  intelligent  citizens.  The  purpose  of  manual  training  in 
this  country  is  far  different.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
plan  excludes  wholly  the  teaching  of  any  single  trade,  but  that  it  includes 
the  presentation  and  mastering  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all 
trades.  A  pupil  taking  this  course  of  instruction  will  not  become 
skilled  in  any  one  occupation,  but  he  will  be  so  trained  that  he  will  be 
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ready  to  enter  upon  any  occupation  he  may  choose,  with  the  certainty 
of  becoming  a  proficient  and  finished  workman. 

Manual  training  is  the  outgrowth  of  instruction  in  free-hand 
drawing.  The  basal  argument  for  the  adoption  of  drawing  in  the 
general  scheme  of  education  was  that  it  supplemented  the  accepted 
means  of  education;  that  it  developed  the  intellect  through  the  train¬ 
ing  of  eye  and  hand;  that  it  completed  that  symmetrical  growth  of  the 
man  that  has  been  the  ideal  of  educators  for  ages.  Aside  from  its 
utilitarian  aspects,  drawing  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  discipline  and 
of  roimding  out  the  mental  faculties. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  manual  training,  the  reproduction  of 
the  drawing  in  material  form,  was  the  natural,  the  logical  outcome 
of  instruction  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Experiment  and  discussion  have  developed  a  powerful  public  senti-- 
ment  in  favor  of  giving  manual  training  a  prominent  place  in  our  plan 
of  public  education,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  displace  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  study  to  give  it  room. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  proper  place  to  begin  the  work  is  in  the 
high  school,  whose  pupils  have  had  sufficient  previous  drill  in  drawing 
to  permit  them  to  take  up  the  new  branch  of  study  intelligently  and 
effectively. 

Cash  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1887. 


Receipts. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1886  .  $77,036  04 

Raised  by  tax .  193,792  90 

State  apportionment .  51,666  73 

Regents  of  the  University,  from  Literature  Fund  for 

High  school .  1,542  67 

Regents  of  the  University,  for  instruction  of  teachers’ 

class .  500  00 

Regents  of  the  University,  for  school  apparatus .  150  00 

From  non-resident  pupils . 1,539  45 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  text-books .  1 , 205  50 

From  sale  of  old  school  No.  7  .  1 , 200  00 

From  rebate  on  insurance,  new  school.  No.  7  .  37  60 

From  sale  of  old  desks .  102  00 

From  cash  received  from  library  fines  and  sale  of 

catalogues .  56  00 


$328,828  89 
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Expenditures^. 

Teachers’  salaries .  $155,914  82 

New  school  No.  7  . 17,652  28 

Repairs  and  heaters .  16,025  64 

Fuel .  8,501  95 

Janitors’ salaries . 8,852  35 

Text-books .  3,416  24 

Sujiplies .  2,044  50 

Superintendent  of  schools  and  secretary  .  2 , 666  67 

Superintendent  of  buildings .  1 , 220  83 

Clerk  hire .  628  84 

Gas . 506  00 

Insurance .  708  99 

Printing  and  advertising .  1,750  04 

Library .  895  67 

School  furniture .  1,706  59 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  840  21 

School  apparatus .  224  72 

Rent  of  school  No.  3  . 400  00 

New  school  No.  3 .  6,104  25 

Building  fund .  430  20 

Settlement  of  suits  vs.  the  city  on  account  of  school  No.  5,  ] 

Settlement  made  by  corporation  counsel . i 

$231,172  26 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1887 .  97,656  63 


$328,828  89 
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AUBUKN. 

Benjamin  B.  Snow,  Superintendent. 

Statistics.  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  statistics  of  the  public 


schools  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last: 

.  Total  registration  of  pupils .  3,770 

Average  daily  attendance .  2,988 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  specials ....  93 

Special  teachers .  2 

Total  ordinary  expenses  of  schools .  $56 , 146  38 

Total  average  cost  per  pupil .  18  46 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition .  13  51 

Expended  toward  erection  of  new  High  School  building .  30,973  84 

Estimated  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  .  .  1 , 200 


Number  of  schools — High  school,  one;  grammar  schools,  five; 
primary  schools,  seven. 

Also,  one  school  at  the  Cayuga  Asylum,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  fifty-three  pupils. 

No  special  features  have  been  introduced  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  during  the  year. 

I  renew  a  suggestion  I  have  repeatedly  made,  that  industrial 
schools  for  idlers  and  truants,  either  under  State  or  local  control,  are 
imperatively  demanded. 

I  also  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  requiring  physiology 
and  hygiene  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  is  tending  to 
defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted,  at  least  in  the  one  particular 
of  the  use  of  tobacco.  My  observation  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
among  boys  of  school  age  is  far  more  prevalent  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  placed  before  them 
in  more  attractive  forms,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  effect  of  constantly 
directing  the  attention  of  youth  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  even  to  point 
out  its  evils,  is  pernicious  and  should  be  discontinued. 
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BINGHAMTON. 

M.  W.  Scott,  Superintendent. 

Financial. 

The  amounts  of  funds  received  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1887, 


were  as  follows: 

Balance  in  treasury  August  1,  1886  .  $6,319  67 

Amount  raised  by  June  tax,  1886 .  45,455  00 

Amount  received  from  State .  12,912  71 

Amount  received  from  tuition . : .  11,077  71 

Amount  received  from  library  fines .  81  00 


Total .  $65,946  17 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Building  fund.  Oak  street  building .  $10,040  15 

Other  expenditures  on  buildings .  1 , 298  36 

Teachers’  fund .  39,448  00 

Library  fund .  1,894  95 

General  fund,  furnaces  for  Oak  street  building .  1 , 559  87 

Other  expenditures .  10,184  58 


Total .  $64,425  91 


Balance  in  treasury  August  1,  1887  .  $1,520  26 


Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  was  4,098. 
The  average  daily  attendance  3,044,  with  an  average  number  belonging 
of  3,152. 

.  Promotions. 

The  whole  number  examined  was  2,678;  the  whole  number  promoted 
was  2,471;  the  number  not  promoted  was  199.  Of  the  whole  number 
promoted  904  were  promoted  on  a  class  standing  for  the  year  of  85 
per  cent.  The  remaining  number,  1,575,  was  promoted  on  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  taken  in  connection  with  the  class  standing, 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  board.  The  number  promoted  by 
special  promotions  during  the  year,  in  accordance  with  section  17, 
chapter  3,  of  the  rules  of  the  board,  was  forty-two. 

During  the  past  year  the  study  of  vocal  music  has  been  added  to 
the  curriculum,  and  a  marked  degree  of  proficiency  has  already  been 
attained  in  that  important  and  interesting  branch  of  education.  The 
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fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  a  teacher,  thorough,  competent 
and  successful  in  other  branches  of  study,  need  have  no  fear  of  failure 
in  music,  even  though  singing  is  to  her  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

Teachers. 

The  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers  employed  during  any  portion 
of  the  year  was  ninety-five,  of  whom  seven  were  males  and  eighty- 
eight  females.  The  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers  teaching  at  the 
same  time,  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  was  eighty-two.  Of  the 
above  number  seven  were  licensed  by  certificate  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  seven  held  Normal  school  diplomas, 
and  eighty-one  were  licensed  by  local  authority. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Schools. 

The  usual  good  health  of  the  children  attending  school  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
surroundings.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  our  older 
buildings  are  poorly  ventilated  and  require  much  and  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-rooms 
in  a  healthy  condition.  With  the  constant  draft  upon  the  school 
funds  to  meet  the  necessities  for  larger  accommodations,  the  matter  of 
furnishing  pure  air  for  the  children  to  breathe  in  the  school-room  has 
hardly  kept  pace  with  modern  ideas  of  ventilation,  and  should  receive 
the  attention  its  importance  deserves. 

Organization  and  Grading. 

In  the  organization  and  grading,  the  schools  are  classified  as 
follows:  Primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school;  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades  composing  the  primary  grades;  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  the  intermediate  grades;  the  seventh  and  eighth  the 
grammar  grades,  while  the  high  school  contains  a  four  years’  course, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  grades,  inclusive.  The  school  system  is 
intended  to  harmonize  in  all  its  departments,  the  course  of  instruction 
being  progressive,  each  grade  being  preparatory  to  the  one  above  it. 
The  course  of  study,  as  arranged,  is  intended  to  cover  a  year’s  work 
for  the  child  of  average  ability,  and  regular  promotions  are  made 
annually  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board.  The  rules  of  the 
board  also  provide  for  special  promotions  as  follows :  “  Special  examin¬ 
ations  for  promotions  to  the  next  higher  grade  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  principal  of  the 
school,  and  a  report  thereof  made  to  the  committee  on  schools. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  forty  pupils  have  been  promoted  to 
higher  grades  under  the  clause  allowing  special  promotions.  It  may 
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be  remarked,  however,  that  in  making  these  special  promotions,  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  ability  of  the  pupil  is  duly  considered 
by  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  special  promotions  are 
never  recommended  unless  the  age  and  strength  of  the  pupil  seemingly 
justify  such  a  step.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  found  that  very  many 
more  pupils  fail  to  make  the  work  of  the  grade  than  are  found 
capable  of  going  beyond  it. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  all  grades  in  our  schools.  The  tests  upon 
which  regular  promotions  are  made  are  mainly  the  half-term  reviews 
and  term  examinations,  held  at  the  close  of  each  term,  although  a 
class  record  is  kept  in  most  of  the  high  school  grades.  '  During  the 
past  two  years  “  pupils  who  have  acquired  an  average  class  standing  for 
the  year  of  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  whose  attendance  and  deportment 
have  been  good,”  have  not  been  required  to  take  the  annual  examina¬ 
tions,  which  plan  has  seemed  to  meet  with  the  very  general  approval 
of  all  persons  interested;  there  being  an  incentive  to  keep  up  the 
regular  attendance  and  good  deportment,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the 
requisite  scholarship.  In  addition  to  the  tests  above  named  for 
ascertaining  the  scholarship  of  pupils,  the  rules  also  provide  as  follows : 
“The  Regents’  examinations  shall  be  marked  and  the  results  made  a 
part  of  the  averages  for  promotion  in  all  grades  above  the  eighth,” 
thus  allowing  standards  other  than  our  own  to  enter  into  the  a*ccount 
of  the  final  determination  of  the  ability  of  the  pupil  for  promotion. 

School  Buildings. 

During  the  past  year  additions  have  been  completed  to  the  Oak 
street  school,  and  also  to  the  New  street  school,  both  of  which  are 
arranged  on  the  class-room  system,  and  heated  and  ventilated  with 
the  Ruttan-Smead  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  and,  I  may  add, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  city  will 
make  it  a  necessity  that  more  school-room  accommodations  shall  be 
furnished  during  the  present  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  yet  there  are  many  children  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  city  that  are  not  in  school,  and  just  how  to  get 
them  there  and  restrain  and  retain  them  while  there,  is  one  of  the 
educational  questions  that  in  my  judgment  should  be  prominently 
held  before  our  State  legislators,  until  w^e  receive  such  legislative 
enactment  that  wfill  enable,  or  at  least  aid,  us  in  accomplishing  this 
result. 

General  Remarks. 

In  “  stating  what  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  line  of 
advancement,”  I  can  only  add,  that  while  the  general  results  of  the 
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school  work  accomplished  during  the  year  have  not  been  in  all 
respects  satisfactory^  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of 
former  years,  and  with  harmony  now  restored  in  our  school  board,  I 
trust  the  coming  year  will  be  more  pleasant  for  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendent,  more  profitable  to  the  schools,  less  annoying  to  the  State 
Department  and  free  from  all  entangling  alliances  or  environments  that 
tend  to  hamper  or  impede  the  progress  of  our  educational  work. 


BEOOKLYN. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  previously  set  forth  to  you,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  present  in  this  form,  more  than  a  brief  summary, 
showing  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  during 
the  year  ending  August  last. 

The  numerical  growth,  merely,  is  shown  by  the  following  compara- 


tive  statement: 

August,  1886. 

1887. 

Number  of  schools . 

78 

82 

Teachers  employed  twenty-eight  weeks  or  over. 

1,560 

1,628 

Teachers  employed  for  any  period . 

1,661 

1,747 

Children  attending  school . 

98,115 

108,302 

Average  daily  attendance . 

63,943 

64,198 

Expended  for  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  fur- 

niture,  etc . 

$366,880 

$491,095 

Expended  for  all  other  purposes . 

1,242,872 

1,401,562 

The  expenditure  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc.,  has  been  confined  to 
increasing  the  accommodations  for  primary  children.  In  view,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  ground  lost  in  providing  primary  accommodations  during 
the  years  prior  to  1883,  the  appropriations  since  have  not  been  sufiicient 
to  make  good  the  deficit,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  population.  Substantial  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  authorities  are  now  so  fully  impressed  with  the  need  for  more 
primary  school  buildings,  that  in  future  they  will  not  withhold  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

In  the  direction  of  more  intelligent  and  satisfactory  educational 
work  in  the  school  and  class-rooms,  I  believe  I  may  truthfully  report 
satisfactory  progress. 
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The  high  standard  of  qualifications  demanded  for  teachers  has  not 
been  lowered. 

Our  training  school  is  doing  excellent  work  in  supplying  the  lower 
primary  grades  of  pupils  with  teachers,  who  enter  upon  their  duties 
with  some  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  and 
imbued  with  professional  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

During  the  last  school  year  a  new  course  of  study,  the  fruit  of  years 
of  labor,  observation  and  thought,  was  adopted.  It  was  designed  to 
compel  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  work  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  to  relieve  the  pupils  from  much  of  the  tedium  of  merely  memoriz¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  words  which  had  for  them  little  sense  or  meaning. 

Beneficial  results  are  already  apparent,  and  more  are  confidently 
looked  for  as  our  teachers  shall  become  more  familiar  with  the  require¬ 
ments  which  the  new  course  of  study  imposes. 

Of  these,  and  of  other  evidences  of  educational  progress  in  our 
city,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  more  at  length,  should  I  be  in  position 
to  contribute  to  your  report  another  year. 


BUFFALO. 

J.  F.  Crookek,  Superintendent. 

Attendance. 

During  the  school  year  1886-87  there  were  registered  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  29,434  pupils,  whose  average  attendance 
was  19,381.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1,062  in 
registration  and  1,341  in  attendance,  attributable  in  part  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  city  in  postulation,  and  in  part  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  effected  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  old  school  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  increased  accommodations  furnished  by  new  ones. 

Buildings. 

Two  commodious  and  handsome  houses,  with  seating  capacity  for 
about  1,500  children,  have  been  erected  and  opened  since  my  last 
rejtort.  These  buildings,  known  as  Nos.  38  and  40  in  our  system,  are 
considered  models  of  their  kind.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been 
spared  to  make  them  substantial,  comfortable  and  convenient. 

Decided  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
character  of  our  new  school  buildings. 

The  school  authorities  have  devoted  much  time,  thought  and  effort 
towards  developing,  as  nearly  jDerfect  as  possible,  a  system  of  interior 
arrangements  and  furnishing  of  houses,  with  the  view  of  securing,  in 
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a  reasonable  and  judicious  area,  the  largest  seating  capacity,  the 
greatest  volume  of  light  and  the  most  thorough  ventilation,  combined 
with  adequate  heating  in  cold  weather.  All  new  buildings  are  now 
heated  by  steam  apparatus  in  the  basements.  In  two  new  buildings 
mechanical  ventilation,  by  means  of  exhaust  wheels,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

All  new  buildings  are  constructed  on  the  two-story  plan,  for  reasons 
of  hygiene  ^d  safety.  The  avoidance  to  young  girls,  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  of  climbing  unnecessary  flights  of  stairs,  as  well  as 
undesirable  risk  in  case  of  Are  or  panic,  is  consulted  in  this  relation. 
The  city  government  appropriates  $100,000  yearly  for  the  erection 
and  furnishing  new  buildings,  and  the  necessary  repairs  to  old  ones, 
but  with  the  rapid  growth  in  population  of  our  city,  and  the  almost 
magic  settlement  of  new  districts,  but  a  short  time  ago  commons  o" 
farm  lands,  this  amount  is  already  found  inadequate  to  provide  the 
necessary  school  accommodations. 

The  Teaching  Corps 

was  increased  from  590  in  1885-86  to  601  for  the  school  year  covered 
by  this  report.  Of  these,  twenty-seven  are  special  teachers  of  the 
German  language,  music,  penmanship  and  drawing. 

Sixty-six  members  of  the  corps  are  licensed  by  certiflcates  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ninety-six  hold  Normal 
school  diplomas  and  439  are  licensed  by  local  authority. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  sixty-four  buildings  employed  for 
school  purposes.  Of  these,  forty-seven  are  owned  by  the  city,  twelve 
are  rented  ;  a  portion  of  the  State  Normal  school  building  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  “  School  of  Practice,”  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  city,  in  which  classes,  representing  ail  the  grammar*  school  grades, 
are  instructed  by  students  in  the  Normal  school,  belonging  to  the 
teachers’  graduating  class,  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of 
teachers  paid  by  the  city. 

Besides  there  are  four  charitable  institutions  for  orphans  which  are 
provided  with  teachers  and  fuel  out  of  the  public  school  fund. 

Of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  forty-one  are  brick  and  the 
remainder  are  frame  ;  nineteen  are  three-story  structures  (which 
includes  nearly  all  of  the  old  ones)  ;  nineteen  others  are  two-stories 
and  the  remainder  are  small  one-story  houses.  Twenty  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  grade-room  plan,  and  the  others  are  arranged  after 
the  old  style  of  assembly-rooms  with  class-rooms  attached. 

The  new  buildings  are  all  being  built  on  the  grade-room  plan. 
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»  Our  High  School 

is  advancing  with  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  as  its  benefits  become 
more  widely  known  and  thoroughly  appreciated  each  succeeding  year. 
Great  as  was  the  additional  accommodations  afforded  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  or  practical  rebuilding  of  the  structure  last  year,  it  has  been 
fairly  filled,  when  it  was  expected  there  would  be  room  to  spare  for 
several  years,  and  public  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  inev¬ 
itable  necessity  of  again  enlarging  the  building  or  of  %stablishing  a 
second  high  school  in  some  other  section  of  the  city. 

The  class  admitted  last  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  present  building 
will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  next  year. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  high  school  is,  that 
the  per  cent  of  attendance  upon  the  registration  was  never  before  so 
large.  The  course  of  study  is  made  flexible,  outside  of  such  subjects 
as  are  universally  deemed  necessary,  to  the  extent  that  pupils  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  select  the  branches  they  wish  to  pursue,  and  to  proceed  with 
three  at  a  time,  while  they  exhibit  ability  to  carry  them  on  by  main¬ 
taining  a  creditable  standing. 
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I  append  the  table  of  studies: 


ENGLISH  COUKSE. 

CLASSICAL  COUESE.  . 

cd 

CO 

2 

One  Language:  Latin,  French 

CO 

2 

Latin  Grammar  and 

d 

o 

or  German  Grammar. 

.2® 

Eeader. 

c3 

2 

Algebra. 

1 

American  History. 

O 

d 

1 

American  History. 

d  d 

2 

Algebra. 

ft 

S 

1 

Physical  Geography. 

d  ® 

1 

Greek  Grammar. 

Ph 

c3 

1 

Politics. 

d  CO 

I— 1 

1 

Book-keeping. 

©5 

w 

H 

s 

® 

1 

English  Grammar. 

B  o 

m 

2 

One  Language:  Latin  {Ccesar 

1 

Latin  (Caesar). 

m 

and  Cicero),  French  or  Ger- 

^  ® 
d  !h 

1 

Greek  Grammar,  con- 

lJ 

man  Reader. 

tinned. 

Q 

1  ^ 

2 

Geometry  (second  term).t 

1 

Geometry. 

Ph 

a  ® 

jd  d 

1 

Physics. 

1 

Latin  (Virgil). 

O 

o 

^  r-1 

1 

Physiology,  t 

'w'S 

1 

Greek  (Anabasis). 

M 

hr 

oB 

1 

C  hemistry. 

o 

® 

1 

Ehotoric. 

^  O 

1-5 

1 

Geology. 

, 

H  d 

1 

Botany. 

s 

aB 

Xi 

• 

®  o 
.d 
-(-> 

2 

One  Language:  Latin  ( Virgil), 

®5 
xi  to 

'*^xi 

1 

Latin  (Virgil  continued). 

CO 

OQ 

CO 

French  or  German  Liter  a- 

CO  2 
>  CO 

1 

Latin  (Cicero). 

o 

ture. 

1 

Greek  (Anabasis,  con- 

CO 

1 

History  of  England. 

tinned). 

O 

d 

1 

Astronomy. 

d® 

1 

Greek  (Homer). 

Ph 

S 

1 

Political  Economy. 

S  c3 

3 

See  below.  1 

O 

u 

3 

1 

Mental  Philosophy. 

o 

fz; 

® 

1 

English  Literature. 

CO 

1 

Trigonometry. 

CD  O 

00 

xi 

1 

Moral  Philosophy. 

dd 

Necessary  Studies  in  Roman  Type;  Optional  Studies  in  Italics. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  pupils  who  pass  eighteen  term  examinations  in 
either  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  study.  No  substitution  will  be  allowed 
for  necessary  studies.  In  the  English  course  the  language  chosen  must  be 
successfully  pursued  at  least  two  years  to  be  credited  on  the  diploma. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  and  certificates  are 
issued  to  all  pupils  who  pass  them.  To  be  eligible  to  examination  the  term 
standing  must  be  seventy  per  cent,  and  to  pass  it  the  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  proposed  questions  must  be  correctly  answered. 

Instruction  in  the  German  Language 
has  been  pursued  in  twenty-one  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  the 
high  school.  Twenty-five  teachers  were  employed  in  this  service. 
The  number  of  pupils  prosecuting  this  study  shows  a  steady  increase 
every  year,  and  is  evidence  that  a  knowledge  cf  this  language  is  con- 


t  One  of  these  studies  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  take  a  language, 
t  Three  examinations  elective  in  the  Classical  Course  to  meet  special  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college. 
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sidered  a  valuable  addition  to  a  business  equipment  in  a  community 
like  ours,  comprising  about  100,000  inhabitants  of  Teutonic  origin 
and  using,  to  a  large  extent,  their  mother  tongue  in  ordinary  relations 
of  life. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  1882,  who  studied  German,  was  1,991;  while  in  1886-87 
there  w^ere  3,817,  an  increase  of  1,826,  or  ninety-one  per  cent. ; 


COMPARATTV^E  TaBLE. 


YEARS. 

Number  of 

schools  hav¬ 

ing  German 
classes. 

Number  of 

special  Ger¬ 

man  teachers. 

Registration. 

i 

Increase  in  j 

registration. 

1870 . 

10 

6 

537 

1871 . 

12 

7 

623 

86 

1872 . 

14 

8 

872 

249 

1873-74-75* . .* . 

1876 . 

16 

14 

1,698 

1877 . . . 

16 

14 

1,787 

89 

1878 . 

16 

14 

2,010 

223 

1879 . 

17 

15 

1,993 

tl7 

1880 . 

17 

15 

1,782 

211 

1881 . . 

17 

15 

1,814 

32 

1882 . 

17 

17 

1,991 

177 

1883-84 . 

18 

18 

2,752 

761 

1884-85 . . . 

19 

21 

3,116 

364 

1885-86 . 

21 

23 

3,396 

280 

1886-87 . 

22 

25 

3,817 

421 

*No  reports  could  be  found.  t  Decrease. 


The  School  Library  Fund 

received  from  the  State,  is  appropriated  to  its  legitimate  purpose 
more  scrupulously  than  it  was  in  former  years.  It  is  apportioned  to 
the  various  districts  on  the  basis  of  registration,  and  is  carefully 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Each  school  has  a  library  of  its  own,  in  which  the  principal  acts  as 
librarian.  The  larger  schools  have  very  creditable  libraries,  in  some 
cases  numbering  upwards  of  1,500  volumes.  I  have  suggested,  in  my 
annual  report  to  the  common  council,  that  it  would  be  wise'  for  the 
city  to  add  to  the  appropriation  received  from  the  State  a  like  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  thereby  place  within  reach  of  the  children 
and  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  sound 
collections  of  standard  literature.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
noteworthy  increase  in  the  calls  upon  our  school  librarie‘=!;  which  are, 
I  am  satisfied,  doing  useful  work  in  enlightening  whole  families  as 
well  as  the  children  attending  school.  The  district  libraries,  in  my 
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judgment,  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  than  would  a  consolidated  or 
central  free  school  library  in  a  city  of  wide  distances  from  any  one 
central  point. 

The  standard  periodicals  are  quite  generally  introduced  and  are 
highly  appreciated,  and  their  presence  in  the  school-room  and 
libraries  tends  toward  keeping  the  children  of  the  poor  on  an  equal 
footing  of  familiarity,  so  far  as  current  literature  is  concerned,  with 
the  children  of  the  “  well-to-do.” 

The  important  subject  of 

School  Sanitai’ion. 

has  received  much  attention  of  late  at  the  hands  of  the  educational 
authorities  in  Buffalo,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  interest  awakened 
in  it  has  not  been  wholly  unproductive  of  good  results.  It  is  not 
probable  that  a  school-house  will  ever  be  built  in  this  city  again 
without  the  fullest  considerations  of  the  hygienic  interests  of  the 
children  and  the  adoption  of  the  best,  or  what  may  appear  the  best, 
methods  of  securing  proper  air,  light  and  heat,  so  that  children  may 
not  be  exposed  to  any  loss  of  health,  in  these  particulars,  during  a 
most  important  part  of  their  lives. 

The  subject  of 

Manual  Training 

is  being  largely  discussed  in  the  press  of  our  city,  and  I  hope  in 
time  to  have  a  manual  training  school  established  in  connection  with 
the  department  under  my  charge;  but  so  many  other  important 
questions  are  pressing  for  early  settlement  that  I  am  willing  to  wait 
until  the  public  mind  has  become  more  thoroughly  educated  in  this 
regard. 


COHOES. 

Charles  F.  Merrill,  Superintendent. 

Financial  Disadvantages. 

Hon.  Murray  Hubbard,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  last 
year  reported  that  owing  to  the  repeal  of  section  2  of  chapter  316  of 
the  Laws  of  1874,  the  board  of  education  was  deprived  of  the  means 
of  raising  money  that  had  been  granted  to  former  boards.  This  lack 
of  funds  caused  the  board  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  music 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools..  As  was  reported  by  President 
Hubbard  a  year  ago,  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  hands  of  the 
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chamberlain  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  beyond  the 
month  of  December,  1886.  About  the  first  of  January  last  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular  was  sent  to  all  teachers,  janitors  and  other  interested 
parties : 

“  Cohoes,  N.  Y . 1887. 

“M . 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Cohoes,  held  December  27, 1886, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“Whereas,  The  board  of  education  in  their  expenditures  and  contracts  are  required 
by  the  city  charter  to  have  reference  to  the  amount  of  moneys  subject  to  their  order 
during  the  present  school  year,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  so  provided,  and  in 
case  any  debt  shall  be  incurred  or  contract  made  by  the  board  or  any  member  thereof, 
which  shall  require  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  sum  than  has  been  provided  or  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  the  city  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  same,  but  the 
members  of  the  board  voting  for  the  same  shall  be ;  now.  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  board  will  in  no  way  incur  any  debt  or  make  any  contract  by 
which  the  city  or  members  of  the  board  shall  be  deemed  in  any  way  liable  or  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  except  as 
money  may  be  provided  therefor  by  future  legislation,  and  that  all  persons  who  may 
render  services  or  furnish  supplies  or  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  must  do  so  with  the  full  and  explicit  understanding 
and  agreement  that  they  will  not  be  paid  for  such  services  or  materials  unless  moneys 
shall  be  provided  therefor  by  legislation,  as  aforesaid. 

“Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  notify  the 
teachers  and  all  others  who  may  render  services,  as  well  as  those  who  shall  furnish 
supplies  or  materials  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.” 

The  teachers  remained  in  charge  of  their  schools;  and  on  February 
eighth,  the  Legislature  passed  an  enabling  act  (chapter  8,  Laws  of 
.  1887),  whereby  the  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  borrow  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $9,000,  upon  certificates  of  indebtedness  signed  by 
the  mayor,  president  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  Said 
certificates  were  sold  at  par  and  due  September  1, 1887,  with  interest 
at  four  per  cent  per  annum.  Thus  the  schools  were  enabled  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year. 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  a  law,  similar  to  the  one  repealed,  should  be 
reenacted,  and  that  at  an  early  date.  With  the  board  of  education 
limited  in  funds,  as  they  now  are  and  must  be,  until  the  present  city 
law  is  changed,  I  cannot  ask  the  commissioners  or  the  common  council 
to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  or  make  any  endeavors 
to  bring  into  the  schools  the  absentees  and  truants.  Our  school 
accommodations  are  now  overcrowded,  and  to  lay  a  greater  burden 
upon  our  already  overtaxed  teachers  would  be  cruel  and  impossible. 
If  we  could  build  more  buildings,  or  enlarge  some  w^e  now  have,  the 
pressure  would  be  relieved. 

The  board  of  education  have  petitioned  the  common  council  for 
permission  to  sell  the  lot  upon  which  the  only  single-room  school  build¬ 
ing  in  the  city  stands,  and  also  a  dwelling  house  and  lot  belonging  to 
the  board.  Both  of  these  lots  are  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  city. 
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It  is  hoped  that  from  the  sale  of  these  lots  a  sufficient  amount  can 
be  raised  to  enable  the  board  to  erect  a  four-room  school  building  on 
Main  street,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Had  the  board  the  means  to 
pay  salaries,  etc.,  two  more  schools  could  be  opened  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  which  would  relieve  the  pressure  in  that  part  of 
Cohoes.  The  simple  facts  are  that  there  are  only  funds  enough  in  the 
hands  of  the  chamberlain  to  pay  the  salary  bills  of  teachers  and 
janitors,  the  fuel  bills  and  repairs  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year 
with  a  small  amount  for  incidentals.  There  is  no  chance  for  enlarging 
or  building  unless  the  common  council  grant  the  request  now  before 
them. 

The  day  schools  last  year,  considering  all  the  discouragements  they 
encountered,  did  better  work  than  could  be  expected.  The  teachers 
labored  hard  and  show^ed  that  they  were  willing  to  w'ork  on  trust  if 
need  be  to  keep  the  schools  open.  Some  of  the  rooms,  last  year,  had 
parts  of  three  distinct  grades  under  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher. 
This  year  the  schools  have  been  regraded,  and  in  the  majority  of 
rooms  only  a  single  grade  is  found.  Better  results  will  be  secured  by 
the  change.  Another  change  which  should  be  made,  and  which  I  hope 
will  soon  take  place,  is  the  removal  of  the  ninth  grammar  grade  from 
the  high  school  room  to  a  room  by  itself.  This  move  would  enable 
the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  to  be  increased  one  more  year. 
The  time  now  allowed  for  graduation  (three  years)  is  not  enough  if 
the  pupils  are  to  do  experimental  work.  This  they  should  do. 

Teachers’  Meetings. 

Since  I  began  my  work  here  last  September  I  have  called  the  various 
grades  together  frequently  for  the  discussion  of  methods,  and  already 
the  results  of  those  meetings  are  to  be  seen  in  more  uniform  work 
throughout  the  city.  These  meetings,  as  well  as  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  the  association,  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 
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DUNKIRK. 

J.  W.  Babcock,  Superintendent. 
Financial. 


Salaries  of  teachers .  $15,169  93 

Salar}^  of  superintendent .  1,500  00 

Salaries  of  janitors .  2,382  35 

Salary  of  secretary  of  board .  150  00 

Fuel .  980  50 

Library .  134  50 

Apparatus .  206  55 

Repairs .  1 , 583  93 

Supplies  and  miscellaneous .  3 , 557  16 

/ 

Total  .  $25,664  92 


Attendance. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled .  1,270 

Average  daily  attendance .  948 

Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age .  3,040 

Enrollment  at  parochial  schools .  488 

Total  enrollment  at  both  public  and  parochial  schools .  1,758 

Per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in  either  public 

or  parochial  schools .  57 f 


Compulsory  Education. 

This  subject  has  for  several  years  been  seriously  absorbing  the 
attention  of  educators,  and  the  question  is  so  important  that  every 
opportunity  should  be  embraced  that  may  tend  to  secure  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  produce  such  popular  sentiment,  as  will  force  into  some 
kind  of  public  school  the  idle,  vagrant  children  of  the  street. 

In  educating  these  children,  though  it  be  only  to  a  moderate  degree, 
great  good  would  be  done  both  to  themselves  and  the  general  public, 
for  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  our  criminals  come 
from  the  ranks  of  such  children,  who  largely  spend  theii’  time  in  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  the  most  contaminating  influences. 

In  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  are  too  vicious  to  be  admitted  into 
the  ordinary  pubhc  school,  I  approve  of  the  plan  of  building  in  every 
city  an  institution  in  which  they  may  be  properly  managed  and 
instructed. 
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Promotions. 

Promotions  are  made  from  the  first  eight  grades  in  June  of  each 
year.  The  examination  questions  are  prepared  by  myself,  and  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  in  the  examination  of  all  subjects  entered,  is 
necessary  for  promotion. 

Preliminary  examinations  also  are  held  monthly  in  all  grades,  and 
these  must  be  reasonably  passed,  or  the  pupil  loses  the  promotion  of 
the  preceding  June,  and  enters  the  next  lower  grade. 

Promotion  from  the  ninth  (or  A  grammar)  grade  to  the  academic 
department  is  based  entirely  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Regents’  pre¬ 
liminary  certificate. 

Teachers. 

The  forty  teachers  employed  in  this  city,  are,  in  the  main,  doing 
their  work  excellently.  Teachers’  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks, 
at  which  the  best  educational  authors  and  methods  are  studied  and 
discussed. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  schools  are  uniformly 
prosperous  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  city. 


ELMIRA. 

O.  V.  R.  Merrill,  Superintendent. 

School  Accommodations. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  “  our  greatest  want  at  present  is  ade¬ 
quate  school  room.  *  *  *  enter  on  the  present  year  with 

prospect  of  increased  difficulties  in  the  accommodation  of  children 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  public  schools.”  The  difficulties  antici¬ 
pated  promptly  occurred,  and  steadily  augmented  until  in  April,  after 
vain  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  demand  by  half-day  sessions,  we  were 
forced  to  lease  the  basement  of  a  church  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  board  again  called  attention  to  our  needs  in  its  annual  estimates, 
and  this  time  the  common  council  generously  res^Donded.  As  a  result 
we  have  added  a  wing  to  school  building  No.  3,  thirty-five  feet  and  ten 
inches  by  seventy  feet  and  four  inches,  and  two  stories  high,  which, 
besides  the  necessary  halls  and  cloak-rooms,  gives  us  four  school-rooms 
capable  of  seating  226  children,  and  affording  an  average  floor  space 
of  14.4  feet,  and  cubic  space  of  210  feet  for  each  child.  The  expense 
of  this  addition  was  $5,850.  A  like  addition,  thirty-six  feet  six  inches 
by  seventy-one  feet,  similarly  divided  and  costing  $6,090,  has  also  been 
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added  to  scliool  building  No.  2.  The  new  rooms  are  abundantly- 
lighted,  in  most  cases  from  one  side  only,  are  well  heated  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  the  Ruttan-Smead  system,  and  are  fitted  up  in  every  respect 
in  the  most  approved  manner,  including  slate  blackboards  on  three 
sides  of  each  room.  In  the  old  rooms  we  are  gradually  substituting 
slate  for  the  blackboards  formerly  in  use.  We  have  also  introduced 
the  Smead  system  of  dry  closets  in  each  of  .the  above-mentioned  build¬ 
ings,  as  the  result  of  two  years’  observation  of  their  use  in  school  No.  1. 

Building  Site. 

Furthermore,  the  board  has  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and 
has  authorized  the  purchase  of  another  school  lot  in  district  No.  3,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  intermediate  or  grammar  school  build¬ 
ing  at  an  early  day,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
that  district. 

Academy. 

In  the  high  school  we  have  215  sittings  and  225  pupils,  and  with 
ample  room,  the  number  in  attendance  would  have  been  still  larger. 
The  proportion  of  grammar  school  graduates  applying  for  admission 
to  the  academy  is  on  the  increase  rather  than  diminishing,  and  the 
demand  for  additional  room  here  will  have  to  be  met  before  long. 
Prof.  H.  M.  Lovell  entered  upon  his  work  as  j^i’incipal  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  current  year,  and  is  proving  himself_to  be  well 
fitted  for  the  place. 

Attendance. 

The  school  census  of  last  July  shows  an  increase  of  243  jDersons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.  The  increase  in  number 
attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
was  216,  and  the  average  attendance  128  greater  than  the  year  before. 
The  number  attending  private  schools  was  seventeen  less  for  the  same 
period.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  for  the 
year  -vv^as  96.2.  and  the  total  average  attendance  3,068. 

Truants  and  Non- attendants. 

Of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen, 
reported  last  year  as  not  having  attended  any  school,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  nineteen  per  cent  have  been  brought  into  the  schools  and  have 
maintained  a  fair  record.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  remain,  of  whom 
the  larger  portion  are  doubtless  on  the  street  from  choice.  Forty-four^ 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  recorded  a  few  years  since,  are 
regarded  as  confirmed  truants,  making  a  total  of  205  included  in  this 
class,  or  7.65  per  cent. 
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That  we  are  enabled  to  make  so  good  a  showing  in  this  respect  is 
largely  owing  to  the  hearty  cooperation  and  efficient  aid  rendered  by 
our  police  magistrate.  But  not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  when  we 
are  in  greatest  need,  his  time,  and  that  of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  is 
fully  occupied  with  the  more  special  duties  of  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions.  What  we  need  then,  is  a  truant  officer,  or  police  constable,  who 
shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  board  of  education. 

However,  with  the  best  regulated  system  of  police  surveillance,  we 
cannot  hope  to  reduce  the  evils  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  to  a 
minimum  without  a  proper  place  of  restraint  and  detention.  Besides 
the  fact  that  many  of  this  class  exult  in  their  ability  successfully  to 
elude  a  truant  officer,  and  are  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  other 
pupils  even  v/hen  brought  in  with  reasonable  promptness  and  regular¬ 
ity,  others  are  morally  unfit  to  associate  with  the  regular  attendants 
of  our  schools.  Instead  of  being  benefited  themselves  by  forced 
attendance  at  school,  they  are  sources  of  infection  and  contamination 
to  others,  and  make  the  strongest  argument  against  the  public  school 
system,  and  in  favor  of  private  schools.  If  left  to  themselves  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  found  as  inmates  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  have  them 
committed  as  vagrants,  as  it  is  to  collect  fines  from  their  parents,  and 
until  they  commit  some  overt  act  they  cannot  proj)erly  be  sent  to  the 
State  Industrial  Home  or  other  similar  institution.  Burnham  Farm 
and  other  charitable  agencies  cannot  receive  one-tenth  of  those  who 
should  be  provided  for,  and  will  receive  only  on  selection.  In  the 
meantime  their  education  is  of  the  street,  and  their  vicious  habits  are 
being  more  strongly  fixed.  Can  the  State  afford  to  leave  this  class 
entirely  unprovided  for  ? 

This  evil  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  affects  us  in  much  less 
degree  than  it  does  some  of  the  larger  manufacturing  cities,  but  it  is 
an  evil  that  prevails  throughout  the  whole  State,  and  should  have 
such  prompt  and  mse  provision  as  its  magnitude  and  importance 
demands. 

Tk\chers. 

Our  corps  of  teachers  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  Some  of  them 
have  served  continuously  for  twenty  years,  or  more,  and  are  as  active, 
studious,  and  painstaking  in  their  work  as  those  that  have  joined  the 
ranks  at  a  later  period.  As  a  body  they  are  faithful  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties,  devoted  to  theii’  work  as  a  profession,  and  conversant 
v.ith  current  educational  publications.  After  a  teacher  has  secured 
an  appointment  in  our  schools,  provided  her  work  is  satisfactory,  her 
position  may  be  regarded  as  secui'e.  Such  being  the  case,  we  have  a 
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large  number  of  applicants.  Vacancies  are  filled  from  a  list  on  file, 
made  up  of  Normal  graduates  and  those  who  have  “  passed  ”  at  one 
of  the  teachers’  examinations  held  in  May  and  December  of  each  year 
These  examinations  must  be  in  writing  on  questions  prepared  by  the 
superintendent  and  principals  of  the  grammar  schools.  Our  plan  and 
practice  have  yielded  good  results,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  uniform 
examinations  by  the  Department,  with  or  without  rank,  according  to 
standing,  would  be  far  preferable. 


HUDSON. 

J.  M.  Frost,  Superintendent. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  methods  or  management  of  the 
schools,  except  that  examinations  for  promotion  are  now  held  semi¬ 
annually  instead  of  annually,  as  heretofore. 

The  new  building  (which  was  reported  last  year  as  in  process  of 
erection)  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $28,000.  The  building 
is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  slate  roof.  It  has  twelve 
recitation  rooms,  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight,  an  office  for  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  board  of  education,  and  laboratories  and  play-rooms 
in  the  basement.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  as  a  whole  presents  a  structure  of  which  the  city  may  well  be 
proud,  and  one  that  indicates  that  the  board,  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  has  been  carried  on,  is  well  versed  in  the  needs  of  the  times, 
and  has  exercised  good  judgment  in  this  first  effort  to  give  the 
children  of  Hudson  respectable  school  accommodations. 


JAMESTOWN. 

Samuel  G.  Love,  Superintendent. 

The  act  to  establish  the  Jamestown  city  public  schools  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  4,  1887;  but  it  did 
not  take  effect  until  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1887.  During  the  school 
year,  1886-1887  there  were  in  the  city  of  Jamestown,  besides  thrf 
union  free  school  district  No.  1,  another  district  and  parts  of  districts 
which,  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  as  above  stated,  were  united  into 
a  system  of  city  public  schools.  Having  no  data  from  the  other 
district  and  parts  of  districts  for  the  last  school  year,  the  report  for 
that  year  must  be  confined  to  the  union  free  school  district  No.  1> 
commonly  known  as  the  Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate 
Ir.stitute. 
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Statistical. 

Total  school  population  (5-21) .  3,494 

Number  enrolled: 

Academic  and  classical  departments  (tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and 

thirteenth  grades) .  375 

Grammar  departments  (seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades) .  490 

Secondary  departments  (fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades) .  591 

Primary  departments  (first,  second  and  third  grades) .  1,018 

Special  departments .  41 


Total .  2,516 

Average  daily  attendance  .  1,805 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  special  departments  were 
maintained,  viz.: 

Commercial  department. 

Normal  department  (for  teachers’,  classes). 

Department  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Department  of  drawung  and  painting. 

Department  of  physical  culture. 

Industrial  department  for  manual  training. 

Department  of  type-setting  and  printing. 

Department  of  microscopy. 

Department  of  stenography  and  type-writing. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was,  in  the 


Academic  and  classical  departments . .  10 

Grammar  department .  10 

Secondary  department .  13 

Primary  department .  18 

Special  department .  11 


Special  Departments. 

It  is  believed  that  the  special  departments  constitute  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  public  school  system.  They  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
graded  school;  they  tend  to  strengthen  the  purpose  and  invigorate 
the  ambition  of  a  large  class  of  our  youth,  by  giving  them  broader 
views  of  the  pursuits  and  duties  of  life.  As  these  special  departments 
have  a  practical  significance,  many  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave 
school  before  entering  the  high  school,  are  induced  to  remain  for 
further  instruction  and  development.  “The  proper  function  of  the 
public  school  is  to  furnish  the  occasion  of  aymmetrical  human  develop¬ 
ment,”  and  it  may  be  added,  upon  a  practical-  basis  and  upon  as  high 
and  broad  a  plane  as  can  be  attained  under  the  circumstances. 
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The  Jamestown  City  Public  Schools. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August  the  schools  were  convened  and  organized 
as  the  Jamestown  city  public  schools.  In  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  May  4,  1887,  there  is  no  change  in  the  supervision  or 
management  of  the  city  schools.  The  enlarged  territory  and  the  new 
relations,  however,  rendered  a  few  changes  in  names  and  designations 
expedient. 

The  total  school  population  of  the  city  was,  by  the  census  of  June 
last,  3,752.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  education  to  offer  to  all 
these  children  and  youth  the  same  advantages  as  have  been  heretofore 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  union  free  school  district,  with 
enlarged  facilities  and  improved  methods. 

There  are  now"  in  the  territory  of  the  city  eight  district  schools 
in  which  the  children  of  the  first  six  grades  are  enrolled  and  taught. 
These  school-houses  are  located  at  convenient  points  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  five  of  them  being  constructed  of  brick  and  three  of  wood, 
all  of  them  having  suitable  grounds  and  out-buildings.  The  High 
School  building,  formerly  known  as  the  Institute,  is  centrally  located 
and  has  a  seating  Capacity  of  about  900,  and,  in  addition,  a  library 
room,  a  laboratory,  a  cabinet,  a  sew"ing-room  and  printing  office,  and  a 
shop.  It  also  contains  a  hall,  or  assembly  room,  with  seats  for  about 
1,300.  In  this  building  are  the  grammar  schools,  comprising  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  and  also  the  High  School,  comprising 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades.  The  work  and 
studies  of  the  special  departments  are  usually  taken  in  connection 
with  grammar  and  academic  courses,  but  they  may  be  taken 
separately.  * 

A  Suggestion. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  suggestion:  that  the  high 
schools,  and  teachers’  classes  therein,  should  be  cared  for  and  fos¬ 
tered,  financially  and  otherwise,  equally  with  the  Normal  schools; 
because  they  not  only  deserve  equally  well  of  the  authorities,  but  they 
also  furnish  many  more  teachers  to  the  common  district  schools  of 
the  State  than  the  Normal  schools,  and  this  from  the  very  force  of 
the  circumstances. 
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LOCKPOET. 

Charles  W.  Wasson,  Superintendent. 

Attendance. 

No  enrollment  of  the  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  city  of 
Lockport  has  been  made  in  several  years,  there  being  no  fund  allowed 
for  the  purpose.  The  estimated  number  has  been  used  in  the  annual 
report,  and  .566  per  cent  of  such  number  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  for  current  month  —  the  roll  is  corrected  monthly — 98  per 
cent  of  whom  are  attending  regularly,  i.  e.  with  no  half-day  absence 
and  no  tardiness. 

Of  the  .434  per  cent  unenrolled  a  considerable  fraction,  perhaps  a 
thii-d,  would  be  found  in  the  several  private  and  parochial  schools  in 
the  city;  a  reasonably  large  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  city  appear  to  be  attending  school  of  some  sort. 

A  large  part  of  the  number  not  in  school  find  employment  in  the 
several  avocations  open  to  the  youth,  and  there  remain  then  compara¬ 
tively  few  children  upon  whom  any  educational  laws  —  the  present 
ones  being  inoperative  —  should  be  enforced. 

A  consideration  of  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  requiring  a  certain  attendance  at  school  before  the  child  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed  for  the  performance  of 
any  labor,  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  said  law  should  be  amended  to 
require  that  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

Buildings. 

The  addition  to  Hawley  street  school-house  is  now  ready  for  use 
and  will  relieve  the  “  j^ressure  ”  in  that  school.  The  “  annex,”  as  the 
addition  is  called,  improves  the  architectural  appearance  of  the 
building,  making  it  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  city. 

Early  in  the  fall  term  two  extra  rooms,  well  fitted,  were  added  to 
the  facilities  for  laboratory  practice  at  the  high  school.  The  accom¬ 
modations  in  that  line  are  much  more  nearly  satisfactory. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  June  the  board  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  an  eligible  site  for  a  high  school  building.  The  committee  has 
announced  progress  in  the  case,  but  has  not  submitted  its  final  report. 

There  is  much  need  of  such  a  building. 

It  is  due  the  public  to  remark  their  loyal  readiness  to  meet  the 
expense.  They  desire  a  suitable  building  for  present  and  imme¬ 
diately  future  needs. 
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CouKSE  OF  Study. 

The  course  of  study  as  it  now  stands  (revision  in  progress)  has 
proven  its  efficiency  from  the  fact  that  some  subjects  in  the  Ke gents’ 
examination  are  passed  nearly  a  year  earlier  than  heretofore;  nor  is  as 
much  time  spent  in  delving  among  the  catchy  technicalities  of  some 
branches  after  liberal  attainments  therein,  before  taking  up  the  next 
advanced  study,  which  fully  includes  the  technicalities  from  a  broader 
standpoint.  There  seems  to  be  a  wholesome  sentiment  towards  keep¬ 
ing  the  course  more  flexible  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  for  useful 
invigorating  education,  instead  of  adjusting  the  pupils  to  conform  to 
a  theoretical  plan  finely  arranged  on  paper. 

Teachers’  Tenure  of  Office. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  the  teachers  here  is  practically  secure.  By 
virtue  of  long  established  custom,  a  teacher  is  retained  during  compe¬ 
tent  service,  though  all  the  teachers  are  appointed  annually.  The 
recent  law  regarding  a  w'ritten  contract  or  memorandum  between 
“board”  and  teacher  makes'  no  difference  here.  This  fortunate  state 
of  affairs  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  way  of  electing  members  of 
the  board  of  education.  They  are  chosen,  some  from  primary  districts 
and  some  from  the  city  at  large,  at  a  meeting  of  the  voters  (school 
meeting  voters)  held  for  that  purpose.  The  elections  are  free  from  the 
taint  of  politics,  hence  only  competent,  representative  persons  are 
selected. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  year,  no  sickness  or  disturbing 
cause  interfering  with  the  regular  work  in  the  schools. 

I  will  not  indulge  in  the  usual  laudations  over  any  supposed  — 
supposed  always  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  in  such  cases — 
great  advances  of  our  schools.  That  they  contain  some  excellences  is, 
perhaps,  true,  and  that  they  contain  faults  is  as  certainly  true,  which 
facts  call  for  the  best  united  energies  of  teacher,  superintendent,  board 
of  education,  pupil  and  patron  to  reach  the  highest  achievements. 

I 

Industrial  Work. 

The  public  sentiment  pertaining  to  industrial  features  of  schooling 
may  readily  be  inferred  from  mentioning  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
flourishing  kitchen-garden  school  in  the  city.  The  school  is  sujoported 
entirely  as  a  private  enterprise,  under  the  judicious  management 
of  Miss  E.  E.  Helmer.  About  twenty  teachers  and  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  compose  the  school,  which  holds  weekly  sessions  — 
Saturdavs. 
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LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 


Sheldon  J.  Pardee,  Superintenderd, 
Statistical. 


Receipts. 

Amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to 
the  city  by  the  State  Superintendent .... 

Amount  raised  by  tax  on  property . 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources .  . . 

Payments. 

For  teachers’  vrages . 

For  books  and  school  supplies . 

For  site,  rent,  repairing  and  furnishing 

school  houses . 

For  fuel,  janitors’  salaries  and  other  inci¬ 
dental  expenses . 


Excess  of  receipts  over  payments 


$11,009  63 
43,210  16 
1,003  69 

-  $55,223  48 


$31,031  72 
1,403  15 

8,168  21  - 

6,874  21 

-  47,477  29 

.  $7,746  19 


Number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight 

weeks  or  more .  66 

Number  of  different  pupils  attending  school  some  portion  of 

the  year .  4,795 

Average  daily  attendance .  3,025 

Number  of  days  taught .  198 


School  Accommodations. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  city  is  for  more  school  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Our  primary  departments  are  so  crowded  that  we  have  formed, 
since  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  annexed  schools  in  the 
first  and  third  wards,  making  in  all  eleven  buildings  now  occupied 
for  school  purposes.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was 
passed  authorizing  Long  Island  City  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000  for  the  erection  of  public  school  buildings,  one  in  each  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  wards,  respectively.  There  is  also  great  need 
of  another  building  in  the  fifth  ward,  and  as  the  city  owns  a  site 
100x200  feet,  right  in  the  heart  of  Astoria,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburban  residence-villages  of  which  any  city  can  boast,  I  hope  a 
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successful  effort  will  be  made  the  coming  winter  to  have  a  bill  passed 
allowing  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  place  a  fine 
building  u23on  the  Astoria  site  in  the  fifth  ward.  Many  things  tend 
to  make  a  city  a  desirable  place  of  residence  and  investment  —  good 
churches,  good  roads,  public  parks  and  drives,  pure  water,  etc.,  but 
no  one  thing  has  as  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  people 
as  good  school  accommodations.  People  do  not  complain  of  school 
taxes,  provided  the  money  is  wisely  and  judiciously  expended. 

4 

Text-Books  and  Supplies. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  books  and  other  supplies  in  the  schools 
here.  The  idea  has  prevailed  that  the  teachers  should  make  all  the 
arithmetics,  grammars,  etc.,  that  the  pupils  need.  My  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  average  teachers  need  to 
have  their  work  systematized  for  them.  They  can  supplement  much 
better  than  they  can  originate.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  reading 
books  and  other  supjilies,  which  I  consider  necessary  equipments  for 
conducting  a  school  successfully,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been 
so  slow  that  the  primary  departments  have  been  overcrowded.  In 
the  schools  of  the  entire  city  there  were  Only  twenty-two  spelling 
books  —  one  spelling  book  on  an  average  for  three  teachers !  In  one 
school  of  over  five  hundred  pupils  of  all  grades  there  were  but  five 
arithmetics  —  less  than  one  for  each  100  pupils !  Some  classes  now 
attending  school  their  second  year  never  had  a  book  in  their  hands  in 
school  until  the  past  week.  Classes  four  years  in  school  are  still 
plodding  along  in  the  Second  Header.  The  strongest  objections  made 
against  allowing  the  primary  pupils  to  have  books  is  that  they  take 
the  books  home  and  in  a  short  time  will  have  read  the  entire  book  and 
know  all  the  stories  and  words  in  it,  and  then  lose  interest  in  the  class 
when  they  come  to  read  the  stories  they  so  well  know.  The  very  fact 
that  they  take  the  books  home  and  read  everything  in  them  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  allowing  them  to  have  books. 
They  learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  difference  whether 
they  learn  at  home  or  at  school,  only  so  that  they  learn.  If  in  two 
years  they  can  learn  as  much  with  books  as  they  can  in  three  without 
books,  it  would  seem  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  schools  properly 
furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  board  of  education  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  are 
unanimous  in  their  determination  to  make  a  reform  in  this  respect. 
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Discipline. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the 
schools.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  coming  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
rational  methods  of  governing  and  teaching  their  schools. 

It  is  a  truth  that  “The  talking  teacher,  the  scolding  teacher,  the 
noisy  teacher  and  the  complaining  teacher  create  the  difficulties  them¬ 
selves  that  seem  to  cause  their  talk  and  scolding,  their  noise  and  com¬ 
plaining.  It  seems  easier  to  talk  than  to  work,  to  scold  than  to 
encourage,  to  be  noisy  than  to  be  thoughtful,  to  complain  than  to 
remedy.’  I  am  glad  to  report  that  teachers  of  the  above  pattern  are 
rare  in  our  schools  and  becoming  rarer.  There  is  a  better  feeling 
between  teacher  and  pupil;  the  sunshine  of  good-will  animates  all. 

Those  children  work  best  who  fear  least.  In  no  line  is  this  improve¬ 
ment  more  noticeable  than  in  that  of  corporal  punishment.  Before 
my  appointment,  this  form  of  punishment  was  a  common  occurrence. 
In  the  first  ward  school  alone  there  were  125  cases  in  eight  months. 
A.  Hall  Burdick,  a  fine  scholar,  a  live  and  enthusiastic  teacher  and  an 
excellent  disciplinarian  took  charge  as  principal  last  September;  and, 
during  the  past  three  months,  there  have  been  but  three  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  and  three  of  suspension;  still  the  order  has 
improved  over  one  hundred  per  cent. 

On  the  Saturday  before  opening  the  schools  I  called  my  principals 
together  and,  among  other  things,  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  in  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  by  wholesale  and  recommended  that  principals 
should  rarely  resort  to  it.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  number  of  cases 
receiving  this  severe  discipline  grow  less,  and  the  order  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools  grow  better. 

Teacheks’  Meetings. 

Since  September  I  have  held  monthly  meetings  of  my  teachers. 
By  their  vote,  these  come  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
4  p.  M.  They  have  been  fully  attended,  a  large  number  taking  jDart  in 
the  discussions.  Methods  of  class-work  in  reading  was  taken  up  at 
the  first  meeting  and  proved  so  fruitful  of  interest  that  it  still  occupies 
our  programme.  The  benefits  from  these  studies  and  discussions  are 
shown  by  the  improved  work  in  the  class-rooms.  The  thorough  study 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  any  one  subject  will  improve  the  methods- 
in  all  other  subjects. 

Evening  Schools. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mayor  P.  J.  Gleason,  who  lias  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city  at  heart,  two  evening  schools  were 
opened  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  October,  and  another  on  the  eighth 
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day  of  November.  These  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  per- 
jsons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  at  work,  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  essential  elements  of  an  education.  On  November 
30th  there  were  the  names  of  409  pupils  om  the  register,  with  an 
average  evening  attendance  of  324  for  the  month. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  hope  this  subject  will  again  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Legi^ 
lature,  and  that  a  law  v/ill  be  given  us  making  the  qualifications  for 
entering  the  teachers’  profession  uniform,  and  the  examination,  once 
passed,  shall  be  final,  the  same  as  in  the  jirofession  of  law  and  medi- 
eine.  Let  those  who  are  not  yet  able  to  enter  the  profession,  but  are 
needed  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  receive  a  second  or  third-grade 
license  during  their  apprenticeship,  but  let  those  who  have  entered 
the  profession  have  a  degree. 

The  School  Banking  System. 

There  are  other  matters  of  which  I  might  speak,  that  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  similar  to  the  reports  of  other  city  superintendents ;  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  more  interest  to  refer  to  a  subject  which,  like 
industrial  education,  will  command  attention  from  all  the  leading 
school  authorities.  At  the  next  meeting  of  our  board  of  education,  I 
shall,  by  request,  present  a  report  on  the  school  banking  system, 
which  will  be  as  follows ; 

To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen. — In  September  last  your  honorable  body  ordered  me  to  investigate  the 
•system  of  school  banks  and  report  my  conclusions  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  it 
introduced  into  the  six  other  schools  of  our  city.  You  may  imagine  the  pleasure  I  took 
in  obeying  your  order  when  I  say  that  I  had  previously  cherished  the  hope  of  some  day 
being  associated  with  a  school  board  that  would  give  me  the  privilege  of  seeing  its 
beneficent  effects  develop  under  my  supervision.  Destiny  decided  that  I  should  be 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  very  city  where  the  system  was  inaugurated; 
and  now,  after  having  given  the  subject  a  careful  investigation  and  consideration,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

There  are  three  schools  of  the  city  which  have  adopted  the  system  —  the  Third  Ward 
Grammar  School,  the  Third  Ward  Primary  and  the  First  Ward  School.  The  system  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Third  Ward  Grammar  School  on  March  16,  1885,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry,  at  that  time  acting  as  a  school  commissioner,  a  gentleman 
who  has  given  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  means  in  the  work  of  bringing  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  far  and  near,  the  great  importance  of  the  school  savings  bank.  To 
the  Third  Ward  School  and  to  Mr.  Thiry  are  due  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  first 
successful  inaugurators  of  the  school  banking  system  in  America.  There  are  now  in  that 
school  500  names  on  the  register,  and  250  of  them  are  depositors  with  a  credit  of '$2,238.66. 
Many  who  have  left  school  continue  their  savings,  and  make  their  deposits  in  the  Long 
Island  City  Savings  Bank. 

The  teachers  who  have  tried  it  longest  are  most  heartily  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
system.  They  say  there  has  been  no  money  lost  nor  mistakes  made  in  the  entries  during 
the  two  and  a  half  years.  After  the  teachers  understand  the  work  it  takes  but  little 
time.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  deposits  of  a  class  taken  up,  counted,  each  pupil  given 
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proper  credit,  and  the  money  put  in  a  sealed  envelope  ready  to  take  to  the  bank,  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  From  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  number  of  depositors 
and  the  expertness  of  the  teacher,  is  ample  time  in  which  to  do  the  work,  except  on  the 
last  Monday  of  the  month.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  deposits  are  collected,  the  pupils  can 
be  set  to  studying,  while  the  teacher  adds  the  deposits  of  each  pupil. for  the  month  and 
places  the  amount  upon  the  general  list,  which  will  take  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes 
longer.  This  work  should  be  done,  as  it  is  now,  on  Monday  mornings,  and  should  take  the 
place  of  the  general  assembly,  so  that  no  actual  school  time  would  be  lost. 

The  effects  of  the  school  banking  system  are  already  favorably  felt  among  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits.  It  is  getting  them  into  the  habit  of  keeping  an 
account ;  it  is  familiarizing  them  with  banks  and  their  method  of  doing  business ;  it  is 
developing  a  spirit  of  thrift  among  the  pupil-depositors,  and  has  set  them  and  their 
parents  to  discussing  economic  questions. 

The  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  thriftiness  among  children  is  as  essential  as  any  other 
branch  of  education.  It  teaches  the  children  of  wealthy  parents  the  art  and  habit  of 
saving,  so  that  when  they  receive  their  just  inheritance  they  will  not,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  spend  it  in  riotous  living,  but  will  save  it  and  add  to  it  as  the  years  roll  on.  It 
teaches  the  children  of  the  poor  to  lay  by  a  part  of  their  earnings,  and  helps  them  to 
economize  slender  resources,  to  resist  temptation  to  needless  expense  and  to  make 
reasonable  provision  for  future  contingencies,  and  finally  to  save  enough  of  this  world’s 
goods  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  evening  of  life. 

During  school  years  there  arise  many  temi)tations  to  heedless  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture  of  small  sums.  Many  pennies  are  spent  for  cigarettes,  or  gum,  or  candy,  or  foolish 
toys,  which,  if  placed  in  a  school  savings  bank,  would  form  the  nucleus  for  a  larger 
amount  in  the  future.  The  child  who  is  helped  to  deny  himself  some  present  gratifica¬ 
tion  for  a  future  solid  good,  who  is  encouraged  to  save  a  few  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
necessaries  for  himself,  or  for  helping  his  parents  at  a  time  of  family  misfortune,  or  for 
his  own  equipment  on  leaving  school  for  work,  has  received  a  useful  lesson  in  self- 
restraint  and  has  partaken  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  of  independence. 

To  teach  children  that  the  chief  object  in  life  is  to  get  and  save  money  is  not  correct 
teaching ;  but  to  teach  them  the  value  of  money,  to  teach  them  to  save  to-day  in  order  to 
provide  for  to-morrow,  and  practically  to  acquaint  them  with  some  business  forms  and 
usages  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  school  work.  The  person  who  has 
learned  by  his  own  habits  of  self-denial  to  lay  by  a  part  of  his  earnings  each  week  or 
month  is  in  general  a  good  citizen.  He  may  not  be  a  scholar,  but  he  will  pretty  surely 
be  industrious  and  law-abiding.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  quality  ranks 
higher  among  the  elements  that  make  up  really  good  citizenship  than  that  known  as 
thrift ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  very  few  savings  bank  depositors  are  ever  called 
before  a  police  or  criminal  court.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  not  taught  the  habit 
of  economy  and  thrift  are  apt  to  fall  into  habits  of  improvidence,  intemperance  and 
immorality,  thus  too  often  bringing  them  in  confiict  with  the  laws.  There  is  moral 
danger  in  the  path  of  the  spendthrift.  Bad  habits  once  formed  will  hang  forever  on  the 
wheels  of  enterprise  and  in  the  end  will  lead  to  ruin  and  shame. 

Good  principles  and  good  habits  are  in  themselves  a  fortune.  Franklin  said  that  "the 
way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefiy  upon  two  things, 
industry  and  frugality;  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of 
both.”  The  family  who  economize  so  as  to  save  weekly  or  monthly  a  part  of  their 
earnings  are  far  happier  than  the  family  who,  by  carelessness  and  waste,  spend  not 
only  their  earnings,  but  run  into  debt  besides.  The  first  are  realizing  the  possibilities 
of  a  homestead,  and  are  on  the  road  to  comfort,  peace  and  prosperity.  The  other,  who 
improvidently  spend  all  for  the  baubles  and  pleasures  of  to-day,  are  on  the  road  to 
sorrow,  want  and  degradation.  ^ 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  thorough  education  is  the  habit  of  industry’' acquired. 
Add  to  this  habit  the  other  coordinate  one  of  economy,  and  another  step  is  taken 
towards  practical  education.  It  may  be  true  that  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  by  children 
is  of  no  particular  consequence,  but  the  hahit  of  saving  'is  an  essential  part  of  a  true, 
practical  education.  By  saving  their  little  sums  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  money,  and  in  a  few  years,  instead  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  wasting  n  oney  on 
trifles,  they  will  accumulate  handsome  sums  with  which  to  make  their  start  in  life’s 
active  career. 
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The  masses  know  how  to  earn  better  than  they  know  how  to  save,  and  as  I  look  over 
the  four  thousand  children  and  youth  daily  in  the  public  schools  of  our  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  city,  and  consider  that  the  great  mass  of  them  must  go  o\it  into  the  world  as  bread¬ 
winners,  I  realize  that  it  is  a  duty  not  only  to  look  after  the  training  of  their  intellects, 
but  also  to  look  after  the  habits  and  morals  which  constitute  the  noble  qualities  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  The  teacher  who  trains  the  intellect  alone,  falls  far  short  of  his 
true  work.  He  should  teach  truthfulness  as  well  as  reading ;  honesty  as  well  as  arith¬ 
metic  ;  ho  should  teach  lessons  in  health  as  well  as  in  history;  industry,  frugality  and 
sobriety  as  well  as  spelliug,  geography  and  grammar. 

Whatever  trains  the  youth  in  the  direction  of  good  conduct,  temperance,  industry  and 
economy,  must  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  parents  who  are  anxious  for  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  their  children.  The  school  savings  bank  is  an  innovation  destined  to 
greatly  benefit  mankind,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  an  educational  factor;  therefore, 
I  earnestly  recommend  its  introduction  into  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  that  the  establishment  of  school  savings  banks  in  all  the 
schools  under  your  charge,  and  the  general  cultivation  thereby,  in  the  young,  of  a  habit 
upon  which  individual  and  national  prosperity  so  largely  depends,  would  reflect  honor 
upon  the  wisdom  of  your  action,  and  receive  the  fullest  approbation  of  the  intelligent 
.and  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  this  growing  and  progressive  city. 

In  Conclusion 

I  tliiiik  I  may  say  that  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  mayor,  who 
has  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  education,  takes  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  In  an  address  to  the  pupils  he  said: 

It  has  always  been  my  delight  to  see  our  boys  and  girls  so  placed, 
both  at  home  and  in  school,  that  they  may  enjoy  every  comfort.  No 
matter  in  what  state  of  society  we  find  them,  whether  they  be  nurtured 
in  the  luxurious  la^i  of  affluence  or  raised  in  the  dismal  hut  of  poverty, 
whether  they  be  the  children  of  industrious  tradesmen  or  of  the  lov¬ 
ing-handed  sons  of  labor,  they  are  all  the  same  to  us;  they  are  the 
hope  of  our  city,  the  promise  and  perjietuity  of  our  institutions.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  immense  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  a  good,  sound 
education,  and  knowing  how  slender  are  the  accommodations  for 
acquiring  such,  within  the  limits  of  our  city,  it  has  been  my  constant 
aim  to  enable  you,  the  children  of  our  people,  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  benefits  arising  from  good  school-houses,  effleient  commis¬ 
sioners,  competent  teachers  and  wholesome  surroundings.  Our  city  is 
suffering  to-day  beyond  measure,  from  the  lack  of  interest  hitherto 
manifested  in  the  establishment  of  well-built  and  commodious  schools. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I,  as  mayor  of  this  city,  promise 
you  that  I  shall  not  rest  until  you  are  accommodated  with  healthier, 
more  spacious  and  inviting  school-houses,  where  you  may  all  attend 
through  every  hour  of  the  day  and  go  home  with  physical  energies 
unimpaired.” 

These  are  welcome  yords  from  the  liead  officer  of  the  city,  and  a 
deep  conviction  prevails  among  our  jieoplc  that  more  must  be  done  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past  for  the  education  of  all  the  children. 
Many  improvements  are  being  made  and  others  are  contemplated. 
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NEWBUKGH. 

R.  V.  K.  Montfort,  Superintendent, 

In  Good  Condition. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Newburgh  are  in  good  condition. 
During  the  year  nine  additional  class-rooms  have  been  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  size  of  classes  in  the  primary  department. 
In  this  manner  the  average  per  teacher,  on  register,  has  been  reduced 
to  forty-two.  I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  measure.  Inasmuch 
as  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  our  schools  are  in 
the  primary  department,  and  the  numbers  in  the  higher  grades 
diminish  so  rapidly  as  to  show  that  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  in  a  large  measure  finished  when  the  pupils  reach 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  it  becomes  very  important  to  make  the 
instruction  in  the  lower  grades  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  crowding.  In  my 
opinion,  thirty  is  as  large  a  number  of  pupils  as  should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  one  teacher  in  the  lower  grades. 

Manual  Training. 

Manual  training  was  made  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Newburgh  in  September,  1886,  and  work  was  begun  September  20, 
1886.  A  large,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  room,  on  the  second 
floor  of  Clinton  street  school  building,  was  furnished  with  six  double 
carpenter  benches,  about  five  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  of  a  suit¬ 
able  height  for  boys.  Each  bench  was  fitted  with  a  set  of  the  common 
hand-tools  of  the  carpenter  —  all  tools  being  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
the  market.  The  work  of  the  school  consisted  of  a  series  of  graded 
and  progressive  exercises  to  be  executed  in  wood,  and  each  exercise 
designed  to  show  the  correct  way  in  which  the  necessary  tool  or  tools 
should  be  used.  All  the  work  is  done  from  scale  drawings  prepared 
by  the  teacher,  thus  enabling  the  pupils  to  read  and  work  from 
mechanical  drawings  from  the  beginning  of  their  tool  work. 

Admission  to  the  manual  training  class  is  free  to  any  boy  in  the 
academic  department  and  in  the  A  grammar  class.  Ages  range  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  years.  Attendance  is  optional.  Eor  the  school 
year  of  1887  and  1888,  an  advanced  course  has  been  established  for 
last  year’s  students.  The  new  course  consists  of  mechanical  drawing, 
wood  turning  and  scroll  sawing.  Five  speed  lathes  eleven  inches 
swiug  and  twenty  inches  between  centers,  with  counter-shaft,  face 
plates,  screw-chuck,  rests,  open  and  pointed  centers,  turning  chisels 
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and  gouges  of  various  sizes  and  calipers  have  been  procured.  Two 
scroll  saws,  capable  of  sawing  three  cr  four  inches  of  lumber,  have 
also  been  ordered.  These  machines  are  to  be  driven  by  a  three-horse 
power  Daft  electric  motor.  The  boys  are  now  engaged  making 
mechanical  drawings  to  scale  of  the  exercises  which  they  will  produce 
in  the  lathes,  using  their  own  drawings  to  work  from.  These  draw¬ 
ings  are  finished  in  ink  and  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  in  actual 
practice. 

Four  new  benches  and  sets  of  tools  were  purchased  for  hand-work, 
so  that  sixteen  boys  in  the  carpentry  course  are  now  accommodated 
at  one  time,  as  against  twelve  last  year.  The  school  now  numbers 
101.  Each  boy  attends  once  a  week,  working  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

A  teacher  of  sewing  has  been  engaged  and  will  commence  her 
duties  Monday,  December  5,  1887.  The  pupils  in  this  new  depart¬ 
ment  will  number  between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  will  range  in 
age  from  seven  to  nine  years.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  will 
receive  instruction  at  the  same  time,  for  one  hour  per  week. 

The  instructor  in  manual  training  is  a  graduate  of  the  "Worcester 
Technological  School.  The  teacher  of  sewing  was  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Society  of  New  York. 


NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

John  Jasper,  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  New  York  city  schools 
for  the  year  commencing  August  21,  1886,  and  ending  August  20, 
1887. 

Moneys  Beceived  and  Expended. 

During  that  time  the  total.amount  of  money  received  and  expended 
by  the  board  of  education,  for  common  school  educab''.ii,  was 
$4,196,549.67. 

The  following  show  the  expenditures  in  detail: 

For  teachers’ wages .  $2,944,626  54 

For  school  apparatus  .  145 , 432  46 

For  sites,  buildings,  repairing  and  furnishing  school- 
houses,  etc 
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For  all  other  incidental  expenses,  viz. : 

For  fuel .  $82,621  80 

For  incidental  expenses .  49,431  39 

For  janitors  of  ward  schools,  evening 

schools  and  Normal  College .  129,250  00 

For  city  superintendent  and  assistants, 
agents  of  truancy,  officers,  etc.,  board 
of  education.  Nautical  school  and 
clerks  to  trustees .  112,761  12 


For  corporate  schools 


$468,565  92 
94,501  92 

$4,196,549  67 


The  aggregate  school  tax  raised  by  the  State,  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1886,  was  $3,056,633.57.  Of  this  tax  the  city  of  New  York 
paid  $1,655,110.19.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys 
made  by  the  State  Superintendent  the  city  of  New  York  received 
$684,351.36. 


Number  of  Schools. 

During  the  year  three  new  departments  or  schools  were  organized, 
and  one  was  consolidated  with  another,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
schools  by  two,  and  making  a  total  of  304. 

The  classes  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  each  class  are 


shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Normal  college  and  training  department .  2 

Grammar  schools  for  males .  47 

Grammar  schools  for  females . . .  48 

Grammar  schools  for  both  sexes .  13 

Primary  departments  of  grammar  schools .  78 

Primary  schools  (separate) . 39 

Corporate  schools  (industrial  schools,  reformatories,  orphan 

asylums,  etc.) . .  48 

Evening  schools . '. .  28 

Nautical  school  (on  board  ship  St.  Mary’s) .  1 


Total .  304 
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Daily  Average  Attendance. 

In  the  following’  table  will  be  found  the  daily  average  attendance  in 
each  class  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  therein 
during  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887 : 


SCHOOLS. 

Average  Attendance. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

Normal  College,  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Nautical  School . 

Grammar  schools . 

Primary  departments  and  schools. 

Evening  schools . 

Corporate  schools . 

Total . 

2,547 

53,638 

79,898 

7,979 

10,029 

2,581 

52,349 

79,717 

8,316 

9,973 

61 

1,704 

1,835 

360 

203 

59 

1,676 

1,831 

347 

185 

154,091 

152,936 

4,163 

4,098 

* 

The  increase  in  daily  average  attendance  was  1,155,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  was  sixty-five. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  taught  was  239,171. 


Manual  Training. 

During  the  year  the  course  of  study  was  not  altered  in  any  particu¬ 
lar;  but  the  board  of  education,  through  its  committee  on  the  course 
of  study,  and  through  the  superintendent’s  department,  examined 
into  and  considered  with  great  care  the  subject  of  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  into  the  school  system. 

In  November,  1886,  the  board  of  education,  by  resolution  submitted 
by  its  committee,  authorized  the  city  superintendent  and  one  of  his 
assistants  to  absent  themselves  from  duty  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  pri  ncipal  cities  in  which  industrial  education  was  in  operation. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution  visits  were  made,  and  the  systems 
in  operation  were  examined  into  and  reported  upon.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Department  visited  and  reported  in  full  to  the  committee, 
upon  a  number  of  schools  in  this  city  in  which  a  system  of  manual 
training  was  pursued. 

The  committee,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  reports 
made  by  the  Department,  and  of  such  other  information  as  was  accessi¬ 
ble,  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  board  in  June,  1887,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  This  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  was  laid  over  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  in  the  following 
September. 
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The  re23ort  so  well  summarizes  the  subject  of  manual  training,  con¬ 
sidered  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  my  annual  report: 

‘'Inquiry  into  its  origin  and  development  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  England  and 
other  foreign  countries,  shows  that  its  leading  purpose  in  Europe  is  to  foster  industrial 
skill,  and  to  produce  specialists  — artisans  — in  order  to  advance  the  interests  which 
these  manufacturing  nations  have  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Only  incidental 
reference  is  had  in  most  cases  to  its  general  educational,  disciplinary  and  intellectual 
relations. 

“  It  also  appears  that  the  department  of  education  now  generally  known  as  manual 
training  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  certain  broad-minded,  practical  educators, 
to  whom  its  educational  possibilities  presented  themselves  as  its  chief  claim  for 
adoption.  The  disciplinary  effects  of  proper  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of 
drawing,  independent  of  its  merely  utilitarian  aspects,  were  already  well  understood 
and  appreciated.  It  was  seen  that,  as  drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical,  is  an 
inseparable  part — indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  manual  training  —  to 
reproduce  the  pictured  object  in  material  was  only  carrying  out  and  applying  in  a  much 
more  thorough  and  complete  way  the  very  principle  and  discipline  involved  in  the 
drawing,  itself. 

“Under  the  lead  and  example  of  the  educators  referred  to,  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  European  system  has  been  judiciously  modified,  and  the 
subject  made  more  fit  to  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  popular  instruction. 

“  Boston,  St.  Louis,  New  l^ork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  several  other 
cities  of  less  population,  but  not  of  less  intelligent  zeal  for  education,  have  already 
made  it  a  part  of  their  educational  facilities,  either  by  establishing  special  corporate 
schools,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  course  pursued  at  already  existing  institutions,  of  which 
some  are  corporate  and  others  the  higher  parts  of  local  common  school  systems.  Our 
own  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  adopted  the  shop  and  laboratory 
as  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction,  but  with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  to 
bring  them  into  closer  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  great  commercial  as  well 
as  manufacturing  community. 

“  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  and  even  of  apprehension,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  young  people  are  growing  up  with  a  positive  distaste  for  manual 
labor.  With  an  ever-increasing  number  almost  any  other  form  of  occupation  is 
preferred. 

“  On  the  other  ha^pd,  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
various  forms  into  many  of  the  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  has  already  begun  to  exert  an  influence  towards  bringing  about  a  better  state 
of  things.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  result  must  become  more  and  more  manifest 
when  this  training  in  suitably  modified  forms,  becomes  the  common  possession  of 
schools  and  pupils  of  every  grade. 

“  As  yet  these  advantages  are  afforded  only  to  a  few;  only  to  the  members  of  classes 
in  high  schools  and  colleges,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar 
school.  Little,  therefore,  has  been  done  for  the  great  body  of  our  young  people,  of 
whom  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  ever  reach  the  advanced  grades. 

“  These  pupils  need  the  advantages  of  such  a  training,  but  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  leave  school  years  before  their  more  favored  associates.  In  some  cities,  it  is  true, 
much  good  work  is  done  in  the  form  of  voluntary  exercises  by  the  children  at  home  in 
the  construction  of  miscellaneous  objects.  Important  as  this  expedient  unquestionably 
is,  it  cannot  bo  made  to  take  the  place  or  produce  the  results  of  regular  and  graded 
work  in  the  school-room. 

“  This  question  of  what  shall  be  done  for  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  is  the  most  important 
one  involved  in  the  consideration  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  common  sc.t»ool 
instruction.  It  has  received  the  attention  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  educators,  and 
the  practical  results  of  their  careful  study  and  experience  are  substantially  embodied 
in  this  re'port. 

“  The  general  features  of  the  plan  may  be  readily  understood.  Many  years  ago  the 
kindergarten  of  Froebel  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Like  manual  training,  it  is 
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one  of  those  new  and  fresh  conceptions  of  true  education,  which  must,  from  time  to  time, 
continue  to  arise  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  those  scientific  principles  which 
underlie  all  education.  It  has  attained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  and  in  many  of  our 
cities  thousands  of  little  children  are  enjoying  its  advantages.  Although  of  widely 
different  origin  and  purpose,  its  close  pedagogical  relations  to  manual  training  and 
the  identity  of  their  fundamental  principles  become,  upon  investigation,  at  once  appa¬ 
rent.  It  is  now  seen  that  neither  the  kindergarten  nor  manual  training  has  yet  reached 
its  full  and  proper  extension  and  development,  and  that  the  wide  gap  at  present  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school  may  be  readily  filled  by  extending 
the  methods  of  the  one  upward  through  the  primary  school,  and  the  method  of  the 
other  downward  through  the  several  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  This  will  be  but  a 
safe  and  proper  application  of  that  fundamental  principle  which  should  underlie  and 
unify  the  whole  course,  namely,  the  development  of  certain  faculties  and  aptitudes  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  perceptions,  to  insure  correct  conceptions  of  form,  and  to 
test  and  manifest  their  accuracy  by  embodiment  in  material. 

“From  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  presented,  your  Committee  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

“First  That  the  introduction  of  what  is  generally  known  as  manual  training  would 
be  an  improvement  to  our  present  course  of  study.  We  are  far  from  considering  our 
schools  a  failure,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  attribute  many  of  the  evils  of 
society  to  the  existing  system  of  public  education ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  so  convinced 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  that  we  think  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken, 
lest  in  trying  to  improve  it  we  really  injure  it.  But  healthy  life  is  inseparable  from 
growth  and  change.  Our  schools  of  to-day  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  those 
of  forty  years  ago,  show  notable  progress  in  the  adoption  of  more  perfect  methods. 
These  are  less  memorizing,  a  more  humane  discipline,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  eesthetic 
capabilities  and  of  self-control.  But  the  fact  that  great  improvement  has  been  made 
points  clearly  to  the  possibility  of  still  further  improvement.  Instruction  in  drawing 
and  the  introduction  of  object-teaching  have  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
these  subjects  lead  directly  and  naturally  to  those  subjects  and  methods  now  under 
discussion.  In  fact,  they  are  but  examples  of  these  methods,  and  their  success  warrj^ts 
further  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Public  opinion,  too,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  in 
favor  of  such  steps  to  warrant  their  adoption,  with  the  expectation  of  that  general 
consent,  without  which  no  great  change  should  be  made  in  a  public  school  system.  It 
has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  work,  some  appli¬ 
cation  of  mental  power  through  the  bodily  powers,  some  production  of  physical  results 
of  thought  and  intention,  implying  the  training  of  the  senses,  especially  through  the 
hand  and  the  eye,  is  needed  to  produce  a  well-trained  mind. 

“Second.  That  manual  training  is  admissible  into  our  schools  only  as  a  means  of  gen¬ 
eral,  and  not  of  special  education.  The  industries  of  this  metropolis  are  too  diverse, 
the  sentiment  of  equality  is  too  strong,  the  ambition  to  rise  is  too  general  to  allow  of 
any  scheme  that  would  designate  certain  pupils  for  particular  walks  in  life.  Rather 
must  we  seek,  if  we  use  new  methods,  to  get  by  means  of  them  better  results  of  a 
general  nature,  better  trained  and  disciplined  minds,  and  greater  aptitudes  and  powers 
for  living  and  doing,  in  whatever  may  be  the  pupil’s  future  career.  Such  results  can 
be  secured  only  by  a  well-balanced  general  education. 

“  Third.  That  notwithstanding  the  misdirection  of  some  of  the  efforts  heretofore 
made  in  manual  training,  there  are  certain  manual  operations  which  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  sufficiently  tested  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness  and  their  availability. 
These  operations  have  the  following  characteristics: 

“  They  are  such  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  form  through 
the  careful  and  systematic  discipline  of  his  sense  perceptions,  and  to  require,  as  a  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  conceptions,  their  correct  manual  embodiment  in  material ;  and 
further,  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  of  the  qualities  of  materials. 

“  They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  faculties  of  all  children  whose  minds  and  bodies 
are  in  a  normal  condition. 

“  Their  results  are  of  general  if  not  of  universal  utility,  as  personal  acquirements 
apart  from  the  educational  value  of  the  process. 

**  They  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  their  introduction  will  require  but  little 
room. 
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“They  can  be  readily  taught  with  but  moderate  addition  to  our  present  force  of 
teachers. 

“  For  such  instruction  the  following,  which  are  not  included  in  our  present  course  of 
study,  seem  eminently  suitable,  viz: 

“Carpenter  work,  or  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  for  boys. 

“  Modeling  in  clay,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Construction  work,  in  paper,  pasteboard  and  other  suitable  material,  for  boys  and 
girls. 

“  Drawing  to  scale,  for  boys  and  girls. 

“  Sewing,  for  girls. 

“  Cooking,  for  girls. 

“  By  judicious  modification  and  extension,  the  well-established  methods  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  may  readily  be  made  available  for  the  primary  and  lowest  grammar  school 
grades,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  subjects  already  suggested,  a  complete  and  continuous 
course. 

“Fourth.  That  training  in  these  branches,  if  adopted,  should  not  be  for  a  few  selected 
hundreds  of  school  children,  but  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  authorized 
course  of  study  for  all. 

“Fifth.  That  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  school  work  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
sending  out  pupils  for  instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  building  to  which  they 
belong ;  that  the  proposed  new  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  regular  grammar  and 
primary  school  buildings,  and  that  neither  detached  workshops,  nor  any  new  form  of 
schools,  technical;  art  or  other,  should  be  organized. 

“  Sixth.  That  the  length  of  the  school  sessiojis  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
present  limit. 

“  Your  committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  important  question,  how  to 
find  the  time  necessary  for  these  exercises.  From  the  long  experience  that  has  been 
had  of  the  demands  and  the  working  of  the  present  course  of  study,  as  given  in  its 
details  in  the  Teachers’  Manual,  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  time  may  be  obtained  for 
the  new  exercise  in  the  primary  schools  by  rejecting  certain  of  the  present  details  of 
some  of  the  subjects,  and  by  simplifying  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  others. 

“  The  time  in  the  grammar  schools  can  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  detailed  revision 
of  the  present  course  of  study,  so  as  to  reduce  by  at  least  an  equal  amount  the  work 
now  required  of  these  classes.  The  chief  excisions  will  be  made  from  the  studies  of 
geography,  history  and  arithmetic,  in  all  the  grades.  It  is  proposed  that  the  study  of 
geography  be  omitted  from  grades  one  and  two,  and  the  study  of  history  from  grade 
one.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  studies  of  history  and  of  descriptive  geography, 
in  those  classes  in  which  these  studios  shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  course,  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  reading  lessons,  and  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  given  to  them  shall 
be  taken  from  that  now  given  to  other  kinds  of  reading.  As  a  yet  further  improvement, 
as  well  as  a  gain  of  time,  much  of  the  merely  local  geography  now  taught  in  some  of 
the  grades  should  be  omitted  altogether.  Of  those  omissions,  the  names  of  commer¬ 
cially  unimportant  rivers  and  of  certain  mountain  ranges  and  capes  in  South  America, 
and  more  especially  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica,  may  be  taken  as  types  and  instances. 

“  The  time  required  in  the  primary  schools  can  be  gained,  partly  by  consolidating  into 
one  subject  several  matters  now  treated  separately,  and  partly  by  a  change  in  the 
method  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  the  exercises  herein  proposed. 

“  Seventh.  That  provision  must  be  made  for  suspending  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
proposed  work  in  certain  schools.  The  carpenter  work  and  the  cooking  will  require 
the  .setting  apart  of  a  room  for  each  purpose.  This,  in  some  schools,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  at  once.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  those  parts  of  the  full  course  would  have 
to  bo  deferred  till  additional  school  accommodation  shall  make  available  the  room 
required. 

“  It  would  probably  not  bo  possible  in  the  first  year  to  introduce  the  kitchen  and  work¬ 
shop  into  more  than  one-third  of  the  grammar  school  departments. 

“  Your  committee,  during  their  deliberations,  have  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

“Resolved,  That  the  kind  of  instruction  known  as  manual  training  should  bo  intro¬ 
duced  into  tlio  primary  and  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  separate  schools  for  that 
purpose  should  not  be  established. 
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"  Eesolve.d,  That  for  the  primary  schools  the  instruction  in  manual  training  to  be 
added  should  consist  in  the  construction,  by  the  use  of  splints,  wire,  thread,  paper 
pasteboard  and  clay,  of  the  forms  now  prescribed  in  the  course  for  drawing. 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  drawing  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
include  drawing  to  scale,  and  corresponding  constructive  work  should  be  added. 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  girl’s  grammar  schools,  sewing  should  be  taught  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourth  grades  (inclusive). 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  girl’s  grammar  schools,  cooking  should  be  taught  in  the  third 
and  second  grades. 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  boys’  grammar  s^fiiools,  workshop  instruction  should  be  given 
from  the  fifth  to  the  first  grades  (inclusive).  That,  while  wood  turning  and  some  metal¬ 
work  are  essential  to  complete  elementary  workshop  instruction,  the  principal  benefits 
of  such  instruction  may  be  obtained  through  carpenter  work  and  joinery  alone,  which, 
on  account  of  the  room  required,  are  all  that  should  be  undertaken  at  present. 

“Resolved,  That  instruction  in  cooking  and  in  workshop  should  be  suspended  as  to 
each  school  until  a  suitable  room  is  provided  through  the  action  of  the  trustees. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  instruction  in  workshop,  cooking  and  sewing  should  bounder  the 
direction  of  special  teachers,  who  should  be  licensed,  employed  and  paid  in  the  manner 
now  provided  for  special  teachers. 

“  Resolved,  That  to  secure  efficient  instruction,  an  additional  assistant  superintendent 
should  be  appointed,  whose  special  duty  should  be  to  supervise,  under  the  city  super¬ 
intendent,  all  the  work  in  manual  training  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

“  It  has  been  discussed  during  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  oil  cdurse  of  studies, 
etc.,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  advisable  to  alter  entirely  the  mode  of  teaching  in  our 
grammar  schools,  by  having  certain  teachers  designated  not  only  of  manual  and  indus¬ 
trial  training,  but  of  arithmetic,  history,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  there  might  be  special 
teachers  of  kindred  subjects  of  study,  namely,  a  special  teacher  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry ;  a  special  teacher  of  reading,  spelling  and  composition,  and  a  special  teacher 
of  history  and  geography,  as  well  as  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  and  manual  training; 
so  that  instead  of  having  one  teacher  teach  all  the  subjects  in  one  class,  the  different 
classes  could  pass  in  turn  to  the  different  special  teachers.  If  this  plan  were  adopted 
the  teacher  of  manual  training  would  in  each  grammar  school  take  his  or  her  place  on 
the  staff  of  the  school  instructors,  and  thereby  eventually  save  the  city  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Of  course,  in  the  beginning  of  the  manual  training  work  the  teachers 
of  that  study  would  be  additions  to  the  present  staff,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  remove  any 
of  the  present  teachers,  but  as  vacancies  occurred,  the  manual  training  teachers  could 
be  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancies.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  proposed  new 
system  would  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  existing  system,  and  while  some  of  the 
committee  would  favor  such  a  change,  others  are  indisposed  to  adopt  such  extreme 
measures,  and  therefore  the  committee  has  decided  merely  to  lay  these  views  before 
the  board  for  its  consideration.” 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Act  governing  the  city  of  New  York 
imposes  upon  the  hoard  of  education  the  duty  of  properly  enforcing 
its  provisions.  That  this  may  he  done  in  an  efficient  manner,  the  hoard 
has  appointed  twelve  agents  of  truancy,  who,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  city  superintendent,  carry  out  all  regulations 
established  hy  the  hoard  in  accordance  wnth  the  State  law. 

During  the  j)ast  year  the  reports  show  that  the  agents  made  34,114 
visits  to  schools,  stores,  factories  and  homes;  that  17,239  cases  were 
fully  investigated  and  closed,  and  that  they  placed  in  school  3,988 
truants  and  1,103  non-attendants.  This  does  not  show  fully  the  good 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  truancy  department.  The  very 
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knowledge  that  it  exists  and  is  doing  efficient  work  forces  into  school 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  non-attendants,  and  keeps  in  regular 
attendance  many  who  would  become  truants.  The  lessening  of  the 
number  of  non-attendants  and  truants  inevitably  diminishes  that  class 
of  children  which  serves  as  a  “feeder”  to  the  criminal  classes.  This 
is  shown  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  statistics  of  arrests  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  The  total  number  of 
such  arrests  for  the  period  of  five  years  (1870-1874)  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  was  6,105;  the  number  for 
the  years  1882-1886  was  3,692.  In  order  that  full  weight  may  be 
given  to  these  statistics,  it  should  be  noted  that  between  these  two 
periods,  showing  a  greater  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests,  there 
has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city.  At  times 
the  truancy  department  has  taken  a  census  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years  in  some  ward  or  section  of  the  city. 
In  each  of  such  sections,  whenever  the  school  accommodation  was  suf¬ 
ficient,  the  agents  found  that  in  no  case  were  there  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  non-attendants  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In 
the  sections  in  which  the  school  accommodation  was  insufficient,  the 
efforts  of  the  agents  had  resulted  in  an  increased  regularity  of 
attendance. 

From  my  observation  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act,  I  am  led  to  the  recommendation  of  its  amendment  in 
the  following  particulars  : 

First.  The  present  law  permits  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years,  if  he  has  attended  school  for  fourteen  weeks  during  the 
year,  to  remain  out  of  school  and  on  the  streets  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  A  provision  that  no  unemployed  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  shall  be  allowed  to  play  or  to  loiter  on  the  streets 
during  school  hours,  should  be  enacted. 

Second.  A  penalty  should  be  provided  for  the  punishment  of  any 
parent  or  guardian,  who,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act,  shall  give  a  false  age  for  a  child. 
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OGDENSBUEG. 

Barney  Whitney,  Superintendent. 

Introduction. 

In  my  last  supplementary  rei^ort,  I  gave  a  description  of  our  schools, 
stated  some  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  grades 
embracing  two  years’  work,  the  classes  being  one  year  apart,  a  brief 
history  of  Ogdensburg  Academy,  its  character  and  work,  and  of  our 
teachers’  class.  I  also  mentioned  some  of  the  gradual  changes  and 
improvements  made  in  courses  of  study  in  the  several  grades.  An 
outline  was  also  given  of  our  school-work  in  geography,  numbers, 
reading,  language,  physiology  and  hygiene  ;  a  brief  discussion  in 
reference  to  defects  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  their  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  varying  cajoacities  of  pupils  and  to  excessive 
requirements  of  the  little  child,  and  indicated  some  of  the  remedies. 
Another  year’s  study  and  observation  of  the  work  of  the  school-room 
have  confirmed  the  views  then  expressed.  A  careful  review  of  the 
work  of  the  year  shows  manifest  progress.  It  has  been  creditable  to 
our  board  of  education  and  teachers,  three-fifths  of  whom  are  the 
product  of  our  own  schools. 

Vocal  Music. 

February  fifth  the  board  of  education  adopted  the  new  “  National 
Music  Course,”  by  L.  W.  Mason,  and  employed  Professor  E.  P.  Phillips, 
a  teacher  of  tact  and  large  experience,  to  teach  vocal  music  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  city  schools,  and  provided  necessary  charts  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  Professor  Phillips  entered  at  once  uj)on  the  work,  and 
instruction  in  singing  is  now  in  successful  ojieration  in  all  our  schools. 
The  progress  made  is  rapid  and  interest  in  the  study  increases  steadily. 
The  teachers  are  earnestly  applying  themselves  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  vocal  culture.  Professor  Phillips  gives  lessons  weekly  in 
each  school-room,  and  meets  the  teachers  every  Monday  evening  for 
an  hour’s  instruction  and  drill  in  the  methods  they  use  daily  in  their 
respective  schools.  The  teachers  also  give  lessons  frequently  under 
the  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  professor. 

Changes  Made  and  in  Contemplation. 

The  daily  class  marking  of  recitations,  so  long  practiced  in  our 
schools,  has  been  omitted,  and  in  reports  sent  to  parents  descriptive 
terms  are  used  in  place  of  figures  or  per  cent.  The  proper  basis  of 
promotion  is  under  consideration,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  written 
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test,  the  yearly  record  as  ascertained  by  class  reviews  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher,  will  each  have  its  appropriate  value  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  standing  and  fitness  for  advancement  of  pupils. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  board,  also  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  courses  of  study,  are  receiving  special  attention,  and  a  report 
of  the  same  will  be  made  to  the  board  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 

Teacheks’  Meetings. 

Teachers’  meetings  are  held  regularly  once  in  two  weeks,  on  Monday 
evenings  from  7  to  9.  Department  and  grade  meetings  are  held  after¬ 
noons  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  At  these  meetings  the 
different  educational  methods  described  in  the  various  school  jour¬ 
nals  are  given  and  discussed.  All  our  teachers  subscribe  liberally  for 
educational  journals,  and  make  a  special  study  of  Pa;yTie’s  lectures. 
White’s  Elements  of  Pedagogy  and  similar  works.  In  August  last 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  corps  of  teachers  attended  the  Asbury 
Park  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy.  The  excellent  instruction 
received,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  contact  with  eminent  teachers, 
is  clearly  shown  in  improved  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  teachers  of  the  lower  primary  grades  are  pursuing  a  sytematic 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  with  a  view  of  adapting  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
the  regular  school  work. 

Truancy  and  Non-attendance. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  August  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
number  of  children  attending  parochial  schools  be  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  thirty-four  per  cent  of  children  of 
school  age  did  not  attend  school  at  all.  If  the  number  attending  the 
public  schools  be  compared  with  the  average  attendance.  State  basis, 
it  will  be  seen  that  thirty-two  per  cent  on  an  average  were  absent 
'  from  school  every  day  in  the  year.  Were  the  school  age  from  five  to 
sixteen,  the  age  at  which  most  children  leave  school,  the  per  cent  of 
non-attendance  would  be  much  less;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  during 
the  entire  year  a  large  number  of  children  are  in  the  school  of  the 
street.  But  the  comparison  of  attendance.  State  basis,  does  not 
include  loss  from  tardiness.  Were  absence  from  tardiness  accurately 
recorded,  it  would  afford  a  means  of  estimating  the  loss  in  time;  but 
the  evil  effects  upon  the  pupil  and  the  school  cannot  well  be  estimated. 
No  attempt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  Truant 
Act  of  ’53,  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  of  ’74,  or  the  Factory 
Law  of  ’86  and  ’87.  Indeed,  so  faulty  are  the  acts  of  ’53  and  ’74 
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that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  enforce  them  in  their  present  forms. 
If  truancy  leads  to  the  practice  of  falsehood  and  deceit;  if  the  perpe-  ’ 
tuity  and  safety  of  the  State  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  masses;  if  society  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  igno¬ 
rance,  pauperism  and  crime,  this  subject  should  receive  immediate 
attention,  and  these  acts  be  so  amended  that  boards  of  education  can 
enforce  them.  In  my  judgment,  to  render  these  acts  efficient^  it  is 
necessary  to  furnish  “some  place  of  detention  free  from  any  penal 
institution  for  the  temporary  detention  of  delinquents  or  the  incorri¬ 
gible  under  the  law.”  “Industrial  schools,  either  under  State  or  local 
authority,  should  be  established  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.”  Waiving  all  other  considerations,  such 
places  of  detention  ckn  be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  economy 
alone.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  wiser  and  cheaper  than  the  deten¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  criminals. 

]VL\nual  Training. 

The  question  of  manual  training  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  school  boards,  educators  and  teachers.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  undoubtedly  making  broader  and  truer  the  conception  of 
education.  If  the  power  to  express  and  use  knowledge  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge;  if  manual  training  is  a 
form  of  instruction  which  adds  to  the  pupil’s  power  of  expression  by 
verbal  description,  the  power  of  expression  by  delineation  and  by 
construction;  if  expression  is  an  essential  part  of  a  child’s  education, 
and  should  receive  the  same  attention  as  the  receptive  faculties;  if 
manual  training  is  a  form  of  mental  training,  the  training  of  the  mind 
through  the  eye  and  hand  to  accuracy  of  conception  and  correctness 
and  readiness  of  expression;  if  it  is  a  subject  of  value  to  all  pupils, 
without  reference  to  their  future  callings  in  life;  if  hand  training, 
expression  of  ideas  in  things,  is  necessary  to  the  professional  and 
literary  man  as  well  as  to  the  artist  and  artisan,  and  if  it  is  an  object 
of  the  school  to  provide  such  training,  it  seems  clear  that  manual 
training  has  a  legitimate  place  in  our  public  school  system.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  manual  training,  to  the  advisability  of  incorporating 
it  into  the  public  school  system,  or,  if  so  incorporated,  to  the  place  it 
should  occupy;  nor  that  misconceptions  exist  in  regard  to  what  manual 
training  really  means,  or  the  object  intended  to  be  secured  by  its 
introduction.  It  is  not  to  be  justified  upon  economic  or  utilitarian 
grounds,  or  simply  to  aid  in  getting  a  living.  It  does  not  mean,  as 
many  suppose,  the  teaching  of  trades  or  the  technical  arts.  These 
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should  be  left  to  technical  schools  and  to  private  enterprise.  The 
advocates  of  manual  training  regard  it  as  a  means,  not  an  end.  They 
hold  that  manual  training  in  our  schools  “  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  pupils  better  artisans,  but  better  educated.”  That  the  true 
aim  of  education  is  to  teach  “  how  to  live  ”  and  not  how  to  get  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  that  the  schools  should  provide  a  general  training,  which  under¬ 
lies  all  special  training,  whether  of  trades  or  professio-ris;  that  puj)ils 
should  be  trained  to  look  forward  to  trades  rather  than  to  the  over¬ 
crowded  clerical  and  professional  vocations;  that  the  best  education 
requii’es  the  harmonious  training  of  brain,  eye  and  hand,  and  that 
manual  training  is  an  essential  element  in  securing  these  ends.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  same  objections  and  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  are  urged  against  the  introduction  of  manual  training  that  were 
used  against  the  introduction  of  industrial  or  free-hand  drawling  a  few 
years  ago;  yet  industrial  drawing  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in 
school  work. 

The  question  remains  to  be  considered,  how  can  manual  training  be 
incorporated  into  the  public  school  system?  Any  true  system  of 
instruction  is  a  growth,  not  a  creation,  requiring  time  and  must  be 
founded  upon  correct  principles  and  practice.  Manual  training  con¬ 
sists  of  drawing  and  constructive  work;  the  first  forms  the  basis. 
“The  system  of  instruction  which  combines  industrial  training  and 
the  usual  and  necessary  branches  is  but  a  development  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  theory.”  In  other  words,  in  the  kindergarten  principles  is  laid 
the  foundation  of  thorough  manual  training.  The  value  of  industrial 
drawing  and  of  kindergarten  methods  is  unquestioned.  Have  we  not 
reached  a  point  when,  by  legislation  and  special  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  kindergarten  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  those  schools  in  which  industrial  drawing  has  been 
obligatory  since  1875,  and  when  free-hand  drawing  can  properly  be 
required  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State?  The  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  into  all  the  common  schools  will  follow.  The  National 
Teachers’  Association  at  Saratoga  expressed  the  hope  that  “  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  public  sentiment  and  legislative  enactment  will 
incorporate  the  kindergarten  into  the  public  school  system.”  With 
the  establishment  of  industrial  drawing  and  the  kindergarten  will  be 
laid  the  true  foundation  for  manual  training,  and  every  child  will 
share  alike  its  benefits.  It  will  in  this  manner  be  introduced  into  the 
lower  grades,  where  the  work  must  begin  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured.  The  construction  work  will  follow.  Drawing  and  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  kindergarten  will  furnish  the  elementary  and  most 
important  hand-training  and  construction.  The  more  advanced  work. 
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various  kinds  of  needle-work,  cooking,  type-setting,  etc.,  for  girls,  the 
care  and  use  of  tools,  carpentry,  printing,  etc.,  for  boys,  and 
the  details  of  work,  can  be  left  largely  to  the  individual  circum¬ 
stances,  needs  and  wants  of  different  localities.  Free-hand  drawing 
and  kindergarten  methods  have  been  so  thoroughly  systematized  and 
simplified,  and  manuals  of  instruction  so  carefully  prepared,  that  it  is 
made  comparatively  easy  for  the  intelligent  and  energetic  teacher  who 
has  had  no  special  training  for  teaching  these  subjects  to  give  good 
instruction  in  them.  The  same  results  would  be  secured  in  the 
teaching  of  manual  training,  if  the  practicability  and  utility  of  these 
branches  of  education  were  assumed  by  legal  enactment. 


OSWEGO. 

E.  J.  Hamilton,  Superintendent. 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report,  supj^lementary  to  the  financial 
and  statistical  one  I  sent  you  in  August  last,  from  which  can  be 
inferred  pretty  clearly  the  work  our  schools  are  attemjDting  to  do  in 
the  subjects  discussed.  Our  teachers  meet  once  a  month  to  consult 
upon  such  topics  as  may  be  suggested  by  myself,  or  by  a  committee 
ap23ointed  for  the  following  are  abstracts  of  two 

papers  presented  at  our  December  meeting  by  two  of  our  teachers; 
the  one  on  music  by  Miss  M.  E.  Doran,  the  other  on  the  subject 
of  drawing  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  McElroy. 

Music  :  Its  Power  as  an  Educator. 

The  best  course  of  study  for  children  is  that  which  provides  for  the 
training  of  all  the  faculties;  therefore  school  work  should  not  only  be 
arranged  with  regard  to  a  certain  amount  of  useful  knowledge  to  be 
imparted,  but  to  the  mental,  physical  and  moral  education  of  the 
pupils. 

Singing  is  one  of  the  best  promoters  of  health.  No  exercise,  no 
tonic,  can  compare  in  value  with  singing  ‘  in  strengthening  the  lungs. 

To  sing  well,  one  must  have  a  free,  deep  respiration.  By  this  means 
the  lungs  are  expanded,  circulation  is  quickened,  the  blood  is  purified 
and  the  nerves  are  awakened  to  a  state  of  activity,  thus  developing 
and  invigorating  the  powers  of  the  body. 

Singing  encourages  cheerfulness  and  rests  the  tired  after  close 
application  to  study. 
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Tbie  remarkable  freedom  of  the  German  people  from  consumption 
has  long  been  attributed  to  their  uniform  habit  of  singing.  Germany 
stands  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  with  regard  to  musical 
culture,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  insists  that  her  children  shall 
learn  to  sing. 

Vocal  music  is  unequaled  as  a  means  of  voice  culture  because  it 
provides  a  means  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  vocal  organs, 
producing  a  proper  articulation  of  the  words;  consequently  it  aids  in 
making  better  readers  and  speakers. 

It  inspires  to  effort.  “  Many  writers  have  told  how  in  the  camp,  on 
the  battle-field,  in  hospitals  and  in  sacred  services  during  the  late 
war,  they  have  seen  and  felt  the  influence  of  music  in  inspiring 
patriotism,  rousing  enthusiasm  and  sustaining  the  spirit  amid  wear¬ 
iness  and  agony.  ” 

As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  it  has  no  superior.  What  calls  for 
a  keener  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties  than  does  the  singing  at  sight 
of  a  difficult  piece  of  music  ? 

It  may  be  put  to  as  practical  use  in  after  life  as  any  other  study  in 
gaining  a  livelihood,  but,  whether  used  for  this  purpose  or  not,  it  will 
always  continue  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  while  life  remains. 
“  Those  studies  which  inspire  grand  ideas  and  awaken  beautiful  senti¬ 
ments,  prominent  among  which  is  music,  are  as  practical  as  those 
which  teach  to  wield  the  pick-ax  or  to  build  a  cotton-mill.” 

Music  awakens  more  than  any  other  art  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite, 
because  it  is  vague  and  obscure  in  its  effects.  It  is  the  opposite  art  of 
sculpture,  because  this  art  bears  less  towards  the  infinite;  everything 
regarding  sculpture  being  fixed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  precision. 
Music  gives  rise  to  reverie  or  meditation  and  creates  the  atmosphere 
in  which  thoughts  are  born.  ‘‘  It  does  not  paint;  it  touches.  It  puts 
into  activity,  imagination,  but  not  that  which  reproduces  images,  but 
that  which  causes  the  heart  to  beat.  The  heart  once  touched  moves 
all  the  rest  of  our  being,”  and  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite. 

Music  affords  the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  the  right,  thus 
cultivating  the  moral  nature. 

Doctor  Brooks  savs :  “  A  school  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do 
as  much  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  memory  or  a  principle  in  its 
intellect.” 

It  promotes  good  order,  by  acting  “  like  a  safety-valve  in  providing 
a  means  of  escape  for  the  child’s  overflow  of  spirits.”  It  cultivates  the 
taste,  makes  children  milder,  gentler  and  more  reasonable ;  hence  it  has 
a  refining  influence.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  what  the  future  life  is  to  be; 
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it  purifies  the  heart,  soothes  in  sorrow,  calms  in  passion,  subdues  the 
rebellious  disposition. 

Pour  the  sweet,  soft,  low  tones  of  elevating  music  into  the  ears  of  a 
willful  child,  and  you  disarm  him;  his  waywardness  is  overcome,  and 
he  may  become  attentive  and  submissive.  It  wears  away  the  irrita¬ 
bilities  of  life;  it  lightens  toil.  “The  sailor  pulls  more  cheerfully  for 
his  song,  and  even  the  slave  feels,  in  singing,  that  he  is  a  man.”  It 
gives  joy  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  is  a  mother’s 
best  accomplishment.  M.  B.  Anderson  says:  “A  woman  who  cannot 
sing  is  a  flower  without  perfume.” 

There  may  come  a  time  when  a  weary  little  head  hes  on  its 
mother’s  bosom;  little  eyelids  are  drooping,  tmlight  is  drawing  about 
her  —  too  early  for  a  lamp,  too  early  for  anything  but  little  folks  to 
sleep;  then  it  is  that  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  girlhood  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  one  simple  song  that  lulls  a  tired  baby  to  sleep.” 

Childi’en  cannot  be  trained  to  true  manhood  or  womanhood  by  an 
intellectual  development.  You  must  train  them  by  the  heart;  you 
must  reach  the  manhood  or  womanhood  by  the  heart,  if  you  would 
train  children  into  dignity,  strength  and  usefulness. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Drawing. 

The  use  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  been  somewfflat  mis¬ 
understood.  VTien  it  first  became  jiart  of  the  course,  its  less  intelli¬ 
gent  advocates  claimed  that  its  value  would  be  largely  practical ;  that 
many  graduates  would  find  themselves  prepared  for  a  school  of  design, 
or  even  to  enter  the  field  as  artists  and  decorators,  at  once,  as  a  result 
of  their  public  school  training.  Within  the  year  a  very  thoughtful 
j)atron  of  our  own  schools^  has  said  that  she  believed  many  pupils,  when 
they  were  earning  a  handsome  living  as  designers,  would  look  back 
with  gratitude  for  their  instruction. 

Such  expectations  are  to  the  last  degree  unfounded,  impractical ; 
such  training  to  the  last  degree  impracticable. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  in  the  history  of  education  —  for  ignorant 
people  there  is  no  use  in  any  study  that  is  not  immediately  convertible 
into  dollars  and  cents  ;  and  it  is  the  old,  old  answer,  that  the  school¬ 
masters  of  the  race,  from  Bacon  down  to  Arnold  have  given — educa¬ 
tion  has  to  do  wfith  the  making  of  a  man,  not  a  machine.  If  there  is 
nothing  of  arithmetic  but  arithmetic,  then  teach  to  the  Rule  of  Three 
and  stop  ;  no  use  for  more.  If  there  is  nothing  of  grammar  but  rules 
and  definitions  throw  it  out  —  life  is  too  short  to  spend  three  of  its 
best  years  with  rej)ea,ting  decimals  and  subordinate  propositions. 
But  if  there  is  in  the  steady  discipline  of  these  subjects  the  molding 
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power  that  gives  judgment,  balance  and  incisive  keenness  to  the 
youthful  intellect,  then  they  have  a  value  for  time  and  eternity 
immeasurable  by  any  petty  yard-stick  of  trade. 

More  than  any  other  study  is  this  true  of  drawing:  that  its  value  is 
in  the  training  which  results  in  power  to  do,  rather  than  in  the  most 
exquisite  results  in  black  and  white. 

As  a  means  to  accurate  perception  of  objects  and  relations  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  as  botany,  zoology  and  science,  it  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  the  teacher  who  attempts  these  subjects  without 
urging  the  student  to  a  large  use  of  the  pencil  neglects  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  his  work.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  object 
drawing  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  drawing  course,  and 
may  be  begun  much  earlier  than  has  been  thought  advisable. 

Very  recently  the  use  of  drawing  has  been  dragged  into  subjects 
where  it  has  no  legitiviate  place,  and  in  a  famous  western  school,  a 
year  or  two  since,  primary  children  were  learning  that  two  birds  and 
three  birds  make  five  birds  by  the  unique  process  of  drawing  a  tree 
with  two  birds  and  three  birds  disporting  themselves  therein.  When 
one  fancies  the  ease  with  which  those  songsters  perched  in  those 
graceful  branches,  the  wonderful  wings  and  eyes  and  feathers  drawn 
by  those  primaries,  one  realizes  the  degree  of  good  sense  required  to 
deal  with  a  new  idea. 

In  the  same  line  are  the  illustrated  problems  in  arithmetic,  some 
of  the  drawing  in  geography  work,  undoing  as  to  form-education 
much  that  is  done  in  a  regular,  balanced,  varied  course  of  drawing. 

Used  in  an  intelligent  way,  so  that,  the  objects  drawn,  shall  not  be 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  power  of  the  pupil  that  it  is  possible  only  to 
produce  caricatures,  object-drawing  all  through  the  grades  becomes  a 
training  to  accurate  perception,  careful  and  minute  observation,  than 
which  nothing  better  serves  a  man  or  woman  in  the  larger  education 
into  which  one  graduates  from  the  school-room. 

The  value  of  inventive  drawing  is  equally  clear — indeed  I  believe 
it  to  be  more  valuable  in  certain  directions.  A  well-taught  course  of 
design  ought  to  give  exactness,  finish,  perfection  in  detail,  very  useful 
in  carpentry,  dress-making,  tailoring,  house-keeping,  as  well  as  archi¬ 
tecture  and  draughting. 

Here  is  its  value  as  a  preparation  for  manual  training,  and  there  has 
been  nothing  heretofore  in  the  school  course,  except  the  rudiments  of 
,  the  elementary  studies,  of  more  immediate  value  to  the  army  of  those 
who  go  from  junior  or  senior  department  into  the  shops.  The  best  of 
the  revised  courses  of  drawing  contain,  in  addition,  and  in  the  same 
line  of  training,  some  very  simple  problems  in  exact  measurements  of 
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lines  and  angles  and  the  use  of  the  compass,  which  have  heretofore 
found  a  place  in  elementary  geometry. 

Drawing  then  helps  to  train  workmen  ;  possibly  a  few  designers* 
In  the  hands  of  a  faithful  teacher,  even  of  little  taste  or  appreciation, 
a  well-planned  course  will  yield  very  tangible  results.  Where  the 
teacher  has,  besides  the  power  to  teach  lines  and  facts  and  proportions, 
a  real  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  a  cultivated  taste  wliich 
is  a  sixth  sense  in  separating  the  true  from  the  false,  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  developed  in  her  classes  a  power  of  appreciation,  a  taste  which 
will  be  a  lifelong  source  of  refined  pleasure  and  aid  in  character 
building  greater  than  any  other  study  save  reading  can  give.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  artistic  no  more  than  literary  taste  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
cyclopedias  nor  the  latest  methods,  nor  even  by  a  combination  of  both, 
but  is  always  the  result  of  slow  and  favored  growth.  There  is 
scarcely  a  corps  of  teachers,  however,  in  any  graded  school  without 
some  one,  who  more  than  the  others,  has  ability  in  this  direction,  and 
this  and  other  subjects  which  require  exceptional  preparation  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  direct  them. 

A  drawing  course,  then,  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
training  to  observation,  accuracy,  completeness;  even  the  gateway 
through  which  ignorant  and  stinted  souls  enter  into  the  heritage  of 
beauty  which  belongs  to  us  all,  the  perpetual  promise  and  reminder 
of  Heaven,  whether  one  finds  it  in  the  long  red  slant  of  sunset  on 
fields  of  white  untrodden  snow,  or  in  the  exquisite  form  of  snow 
crystal  or  lily  leaf.  Much  of  this  kind  of  education  must  come  with 
the  “mere  copy  work”  which  extremists  are  beginning  to  denounce, 
and  which  indeed  has  formed  altogether  too  large  a  part  of  drawing 
courses.  In  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  beautiful  and  varied  curves  of 
Greek  vases,  for  instance,  there  grows  upon  the  learner  a  feeling  of 
their  subtle  beauty  not  easily  gained  in  any  other  way.  And  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  that  the  pupils  who  execute  the  faithful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  copies  of  flower  and  landscape  shown  at  the  close  of  last  year’s 
high  school  work  had  not  entered  into  and  realized  the  charm  of 
beautiful  form  in  the  flowers,  the  sweet  suggestiveness  of  falling 
waters  and  flitting  birds  in  the  landscapes.  Of  all  the  values  of 
drawing  this  is  the  greatest  :  its  refining  and  elevating  power  through 
the  cultivation  of  that  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  symmetrical  which 
will  sweeten  and  lift  the  most  work-a-day  life,  shield  the  soul  from  temp¬ 
tation  to  coarse  and  sinful  pleasures,  and  remain  a  continual  entice¬ 
ment  to  pure  living  and  noble  thinking. 

Believing  as  heartily  as  I  do  in  the  study  of  drawing,  it  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  feel  that  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  still  in  teaching 
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tlie  subject.  Since  the  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  school  system,  all  the  leading  courses  in  drawing 
have  been  revised.  A  new  interest  has  grown  up  in  the  subject  since 
it  is  recognized  that  drawing  is  manual  training,  and  that  whether  or 
no  shops  and  machinery  are  ever  added  to  drawing-book  and  pencil, 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  new  education,  the  training  of  eye 
and  brain  and  hand  to  work  together.  In  the  very  fair  course  which 
we  Oswego  teachers  have  been  using,  some  important  changes  have 
been  made-  The  ideas  which  were  advanced  and  discussed  in  the 
junior  division,  a  year  ago,  drawing  from  the  object,  larger  movements, 
and  greater  independence  and  originality  of  design  have  all  been 
embodied,  and  a  great  improvement  in  method  made  possible.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  wish  that  we  make  as  good  use  of  our  new 
ideas  as  the  music  teachers  have  of  theirs,  and  that  the  coming  school 
year  may  have  for  a  leading  feature  a  revival  in  drawing  as  marked  as 
the  last  year’s  in  music. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Edward  Burgess,  Superintendent,' 


Attendance. 


1883-84. 

V 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

Average  enrollment . 

2,480 

2,146 

86.5 

70.6 

2,525 

2,170 

86. 

71.4 

2,599 

2,283 

87.4 

74.8 

2,536 

2,260 

89.1 

73.8 

Average  attendance . 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average 
enrollment . 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  total 
enrollment . 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average 
enrollment  is  higher  during  the  school  year  just  closed  than  any  of 
the  preceding  years.  This  percentage  would  be  considerably  higher 
if  the  practice  prevailed  here  of  striking  a  name  from  the  roll  after 
a  few  days’  absence.  If  a  pupil  is  absent  during  a  greater  portion  of 
the  month,  but  is  present  at  the  close,  when  the  monthly  reports  are 
made  out,  his  name  is  retained  upon  the  roll  throughout  that  entire 
month.  This  tends  to  make  the  average  enrollment  somewhat  higher 
than  if  such  absentees  w^ere  stricken  off,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces 
the  average  attendance.  A  more  certain  and  uniform  method  of 
determining  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  by  computing  the  per- 
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centage  of  attendance  upon  the  total  enrollment.  During  the  past 
year,  as  the  above  table  shows,  it  was  73.8,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one 
per  cent  from  the  preceding  year. 

Overcrowded  Schools. 

Our  schools  have  been  and  are  very  much  crowded.  In  an  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  report  prepared  by  the  j^resident  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  O.  D.  M.  Baker,  and  indorsed  by  all  the  school  commis¬ 
sioners,  it  w^as  shown  that  of  fifty-three  rooms  used  for  schools,  only 
ten  had  an  allowance  of  250  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil,  and 
only  seventeen  had  an  allowance  of  200  cubic  feet.  “  The  lack  of 
space  has  been  so  extreme,”  says  the  report,  “  that  in  several  schools 
the  board  has  allowed  pupils  to  use  the  teacher’s  platform  and  benches, 
without  desks,  for  seats,  to  avoid  excluding  them  from  the  schools. 
The  board  admits  the  danger  of  this  disgraceful  j)ractice,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year,  must  come  a  strict  and  impartial  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  rule,  that  the  proper  and  convenient  capacity  ' 
of  the  several  school-rooms  shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded.  The 
commissioners  will  regret  the  hardship  and  ill-repute  to  the  city  this* 
will  induce,  but  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  leaves  them  no  alternative.”  To  remedy  this  condition  of 
things  the  board  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $22,000  from  the  city, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  city  charter  the  question  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  tax-payers  at  a  special  election.  A  strong 
feeling  had  been  aroused  over  the  proposed  location  of  the  building, 
the  residents  in  that  vicinity  deeming  it  injurious  to  theii’  interests  ; 
and  in  addition,  the  sum  asked  for,  was,  by  many,  deemed  excessive. 
As  a  result  the  proposition  was  voted  down  by  a  very  large  majority. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  but  the  vote  was  final  and  conclusive,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  crowd  the  schools  again  as  before,  or  to  exclude 
absolutely  a  large  number  of  children.  In  either  case  the  evil  is  a 
great  one,  but  is  unavoidable. 

The  situation  is  not  exceptional  with  us,  for  reports  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  the  same  trouble  exists  elsew’^here,  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  inconvenience  here. 

High  School. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  first 
department  of  the  high  school  rendered  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
recitation  rooms  imperative.  This,  fortunately,  was  accomplished  by 
utilizing:  the  vestibule  on  both  floors  and  bv  narrowing:  the  front  stair- 
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case  —  not  the  one  used  by  the  pupils  —  which  was  needlessly  wide. 
In  this  way  two  additional  rooms  were  secured,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense.  Additional  desks  were  placed  in  the  main  room,  for 
w^hich,  indeed,  there  Avas  space,  but  only  by  extending  the  seats 
inconveniently  near  the  sides  of  the  room.  TJn1*il  this  year  the  high 
school  has  not  suffered  from  the  overcrowding  existing  elsewhere, 
but  the  same  condition  exists  in  that  school  now,  although  in  a  less 
aggravated  form.  The  high  school  has  prospered  exceedingly  under 
the  new^  principal.  Prof.  James  AVinne,  and  an  able  corps  of  assistants, 
and  Avas  neAmr  more  flourishing  than  at  the  present  time.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  complete!}’  reA’ised,  of  Avhich  revision  it  has  for 
some  time  stood  in  need.  The  percentage  of  pupils  passing  the 
Regents’  examination  is  much  greater  than  ever  before,  nor  is  the 
number  likely  to  diminish. 

Truancy. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  effectiA^e  j^rovision  cannot  be  made  to 
check  the  evil  of  truancy.  While  it  does  not  exist  here  to  any  great 
extent,  still  it  exists,  as  it  does  everywhere,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
way  of  stopping  it.  We  formerly  sent  an  officer  after  such  children 
and  had  them  brought  before  the  recorder  for  admonition,  but  it  was, 
after  a  time,  found  that  no  punishment  folloAved,  and  this  method  had 
to  be  gRen  up.  Mere  admonition  with  a  confirmed  truant  is  no 
check.  The  habit,  if  indulged  in,  becomes  so  strong  that  some  more 
positive  check  is  needed.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  the  evil 
than  the  plan  of  establishing  truant  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  to  which  confirmed  cases  may  be  sent.  IJie  A^ery  existence  of 
such  a  school  or  schools  AV’ould,  of  itself,  largely  mitigate  the  eAul, 
without  resorting  to  them.  Only  the  most  hardened  cases  Avould 
continue  their  vagrancy  when  it  AV’as  knoAvn  that  they  could  and 
would  be  consigned  to  such  an  institution.  To  my  mind  this  is  the 
fairest  and  best  method  yet  proposed  to  cure  the  eA’il  habit  of  truancy. 

No  noteworthy  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  schools  during  the 
past  year.  The  same  method  of  promotion  referred  to  in  .my  report 
of  last  year  is  retained,  and  Avith  most  satisfactory  results.  By  it 
everything  a  pupil  has  studied  during  the  year  contributes  to  his 
advance,  and  in  this  Avay  attention  is  bestow^ed  upon  every  subject 
AA^hich  otherAvise  the  teachers  might  neglect.  I  may  report  the  schools 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  have  chiefly  to  regret  the  overcroAvding 
which  seems  unavoidable. 
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KOCHESTEK 
S.  A.  Ellis,  Superintendent. 
Statistical. 


Population  of  tlie  city  in  1880  .  89 , 363 

Population  (estimated)  of  the  city  in  1887  .  120,000 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 

one  years  (estimated) .  39 , 000 

n. 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  the  city .  30 

Number  of  school-houses  rented .  3 

Number  of  school-houses  heated  by  steam  and  with  venti¬ 
lating  apparatus .  7 

Number  of  school-houses  heated  by  stoves  . .  .  23 

Number  of  school-houses  ventilated  by  doors  and 

windows .  23 

Number. of  school-houses  supplied  with  water  from  city 

water-works .  30 

Number  of  school-rooms .  316 

Number  of  pupils  registered  but  once .  14,948 

Number  of  jiupils  belonging  (average) .  11 , 725 

Number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance .  11,147 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance .  .95 


Attendance  at  the  Free  Academy. 

Number  of  pupils  registered .  666 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  (average) .  ^  577 

Number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance .  556 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance .  96.3 


Average  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  All  the  Schools. 

Cost,  based  on  average  number  belonging  and  on 

amount  paid  for  instruction .  $14  14 

Cost,  based  on  average  number  belonging  and  total 

amount  of  expenditures .  22  36 

Cost,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  and  amount  paid 

for  instruction .  14  98 

Cost,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  and  total 

amount  of  expenditures .  23  51 
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Expenditures  for  1886-7. 


Building  fund,  regular  appropriation . ' .  $13,231  72 

Building  fund,  special  appropriation .  20,000  00 

Teachers’ fund .  167,054  79 

Contingent  fund,  for  general  expenses . 52,419  95 

Eepair  fund .  9,442  61 


Total . . .  $262,149  07 


Attendance. 

In  1877-8,  the  daily  attendance  of  our  schools  was  8,227.  In  1886-7 
it  was  11,147,  which  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  thirty-five  per 
cent  in  a  single  decade.  The  increase  since  1870  is  more  that  fifty  per 
cent.  Comparing  the  average  number  belonging  last  year  with  that 
of  the  present  year,  the  increase  in  a  single  year  is  found  to  be  625,  a 
number  sufficient  to  fill  a  school  of  twelve  rooms.  Concerning  the 
matter  of  regularity  of  attendance,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say 
that  I  doubt  whether  any  city  of  the  country  can  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  upon  all  our  schools  below  the  Free 
Academy  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows:  In  1878,  94.2;  1879,  94.0; 
1880,  92.4;  1881,  93.7;  1882,  92.3;  1883,  93.6;  1884,  96.0;  1885,  96.6; 
1886,  94.3;  1887,  95.0.  In  the  Free  Academy  the  attendance  during 
these  years  did  not  fall  below  94.4  (in  1883)  and  rose  to  99.2  in  1880. 
These  I  believe  to  be  honest  figures  and  represent,  I  need  hardly  say, 
great  vigilance  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all  our  teachers. 

More  Eoom.  ^ 

So  we  said  last  year,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  say  now.  The 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  for  many 
years  past  has  been  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  for  additional  accommodations.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  every  year  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  several  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  without  proper  school  accommodations;  in  other  words, 
they  have  been  crowded  into  temporary  quarters.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June  last  there  were  more  than  500  children  occupying 
these  “  annexes.” 

School  Buildings. 

The  building  fund  of  last  year,  1886-7,  was  mainly  expended  at  Nos. 
7,  15  and  27,  where  substantial  ^additions  and  alterations  were  made. 
The  additions  amount  to  fifteen  school-rooms  in  all. 

The  building  fund  of  this  3’ear  is  being  expended  at  No.  19,  which 
was  completely  remodeled;  at  No.  20,  where  eight  new  rooms  were 
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added;  at  Xo.  22,  with  two  new  rooms,  and  at  Xo.  31,  where  an  eight- 
room  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  old  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  Xo.  14  having  become  unsafe,  has  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  a  new  building  on  the  same  site  is  now  being  erected.  A  special 
ap23ro23riation  of  $25,000  was  made  for  that  purpose. 

This  new  building,  and  the  one  for  Xo.  31,  are  constructed  upon 
the  most  approved  plans,  will  be  heated  by  steam  and  fuimished  with 
an  ai3proved  system  of  ventilation. 

Language,  Composition  and  Grammar. 

A  few  years  ago  much  time  and  attention  were  given  to  the  study 
of  English  grammar  under  the  impression  that  one  who  should  become 
familiar  with  the  science,  would  necessarily  acquii’e  the  art  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  danger  of  swinging '  to  the  other 
extreme  and  that,  in  our  zeal  for  language  lessons,  the  value  of  English 
grammar  will  be  underestimated.  Learning  language  by  using  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  conformity  with  a  fundamental  jirinciple  of  education,  and 
is  doubtless  a  better  Avay  than  that  of  learning  it  by  studying  about  it; 
but  that  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a  good  reason  for  discarding 
grammar  altogether. 

Language  lessons  should  begin  upon  the  entrance  of  a  child  into  * 
school,  and  continue  throughout  his  course.  Only  correct  language 
in  recitation,  conversation  and  composition,  should  be  allowed,  and 
the  teacher  should  be  a  model.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  grammar 
should  hold  a  settled  and  prominent  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

Most  of  the  valid  objections  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  belong 
rather  to  faulty  methods  of  teaching  than  to  grammar  itself  as  a 
branch  of  study.  Rules  and  definitions  have  too  often  been  memor¬ 
ized  as  dead  formalities  instead  of  being  made  living  realities  by 
constant  application. 

In  our  course  of  study  greater  prominence  than  heretofore  is  given 
to  lessons  in  language  and  composition.  Regular  drill  in  composition 
begins  in  the  fourth  year,  and  is  continued  thix)ughout  the  course. 
English  grammar  is  not  introduced  until  the  eighth  year,  and  pupils 
will  not  be  required  or  expected  to  learn  everything  found  within  the 
covers  of  the  text-book.  Only  matter  of  chief  importance,  of  which 
careful  selection  has  been  made,  will  be  studied.  'The  revised  course 
seems  to  give  proper  time  and  place  tb  both  the  art  and  the  science  of 
language,  and  satisfactory  results  may  be  confidently  looked  for. 
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The  Free  Academy. 

The  most  serious  question  connected  with  the  Free  Academy  that 
now  presses  upon  the  attention  of  the  board,  is,  what  shall  be  done  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  who  will  seek  admission  to  its  doors  next 
June  ?  Already  the  building  is  i)acked  to  the  uttermost,  portions  of 
the  assembly  room  on  the  fourth  floor  having  been  seated  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  of  this  year. 

To  do  this,  the  course  in  physical  training  was  abandoned,  and  the 
use  of  the  gymnasium  discontinued. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  j^resent  building  can  furnish  accommo¬ 
dation  for  next  year’s  influx  of  pupils.  Already  the  class-rooms  are  so 
crowded  that  more  or  less  of  discomfort  is  felt  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  in  June  next,  a  little  more 
than  100  pupils  will  be  graduated  from  the  academy.  As  something 
over  300  entered  in  September  last,  we  may  reasonably  expect  350 
in  September  next.  That  it  will  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
school  in  the  present  building,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  One  of  two 
things,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do ;  either  to  rent  rooms,  or 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  another  high  school  building.  That  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  high  school  building  would  be  the  wiser  and 
more  economical  plan,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  attendance  is  the  largest 
ever  before  known  in  the  school,  there  being  at  the  end  of  September 
last  681  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

The  Training  Class. 

The  training  class,  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  our 
teachers  an  opportunity  for  some  special  preparation  for  their  work, 
completed  its  fourth  year  last  June. 

The  work  of  the  class  included  a  study  of  th^  history  and  science 
of  education;  of  mental  philosophy  as  applied  to  teaching;  school 
management,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  different  subjects  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  .  schools ;  the  duties  of  teachers  to  their 
pupils  in  respect  to  their  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  well-being, 
and  a  study  of  the  lives  and  educational  principles  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  class  as  a 
whole,  seemed  gi*eatly  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  subjects 
assigned  them,  and  in  the  discussions  that  followed ;  w^hile  a  few 
became  not  only  interested  but  enthusiastic. 

Fort^'-three  young  ladies  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  and 
were  awarded  certificates.  Several  of  them  w^ere  employed  as  assist¬ 
ants  during  a  portion  of  the  school  year,  in  different  schools,  and 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  creditable  manner. 
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No  young  lady,  it  seems  to  me,  can  pass  through  the  training  class 
without  gaining  some  true  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  office  of  the 
teacher,  and  some  well-defined  theories  of  how  to  teach  and  manage  a 
school.  While  theories  alone,  we  are  aware,  will  not  make  a'  success¬ 
ful  teacher,  yet  as  between  one  who  assumes  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
with  the  same  theories,  and  one  who  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or  of  how  to  do  it,  the 
former  will  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  latter,  and  the 
period  of  mere  experiment  will  be  greatly  shortened. 

An  examination  of  our  list  of  teachers  will  show  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  those  who  are  now  teaching  are  graduates  of  the  training 
class.  The  average,  therefore,  of  new  appointments  annually  for  the 
last  four  years,  is  about  twenty-eight. 

The  class  for  the  present  school  year  now  numbers  sixty-nine,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  we  have  had. 

The  Kindergarten. 

An  effort  made  here  four  years  ago  to  establish  a  free  kindergarten 
for  poor  children,  from  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  failed  in  immediate 
results;  but  the  enterprise  was  not  altogether  futile,  neither  was  it 
abandoned.  Its  friends  have  continued  their  interest  and  their  labors 
for^its  accomplishment,  and  to-day  rejoice  in  the  beginning  of  what  they 
trust  will  grow,  in  time,  to  be  a  complete  and  successful  institution. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  a  free  kindergarten 
has  been  opened  at  No.  20,  in  rooms  kindly  furnished  by  the  board  of 
education.  A  class  of  fifty  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
five  years,  was  selected  by  a  special  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  from  three  times  that  number  of  applicants,  and  Miss  Mary 
Looke,  an  able  and  experienced  kindergartenist,  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  instructing  the  young  pupils.  Miss  Looke  will  train 
four  young  ladies  from  our  present  training  class  in  the  methods  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  establishment  of  this  school 
.  and  the  unexpected  large  number  of  apj^licants,  nearly  all  of  whom 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  20,  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens  at  different  points  in  the  city  when  the  proper  time 
shall  have  arrived  and  the  way  oj^ens. 

The  friends  of  this  movement  entertain  the  hope  that  the  influence 
of  this  kindergarten,  and  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  kindergartens, 
Frederick  Froebel,  may  be  felt  in  all  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 
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No  Recess. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  said  of  the  no-recess  plan,  which  has' 
been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  several  years  past,  -  that  it  had 
“  evidently  come  to  stay.”  And  so  it  would  seem.  Teachers,  patrons 
and  pupils  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
desires  a  return  of  the  conventional  recess.  Each  year  but  confirms  my 
faith  in  our  plan,  and  the  flings  ”  at  it  by  some  most  excellent  super¬ 
intendents  are  both  amusing  and  harmless. 

Evening  Schools. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  an  evening  school  was  again  opened 
in  the  Free  Academy  building  on  October  4,  1886.  Sessions  were  held 
on  three  evenings  of  the  week  from  that  date  until  April  first.  The 
attendance  reached  595.  The  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  two  schools  for  the  present  year,  one  located  on  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  with  an  increase  of 
attendance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  evening  schools 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  plan  of  conducting  our  teachers’  institutes  the  past  year, 
differed  somewhat  from  the  one  pursued  the  year  previous.  The 
teachers  of  each  department  —  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  — 
met  on  a  given  day,  those  of  each  grade  in  separate  rooms,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  questions  pertaining  to  their  own  special  work. 

These  institutes  proved  to  be  so  interesting  and  profitable  that  the 
same  plan  will  be  pursued  the  present  year. 

In  conclusion  I  have  three  questions  to  ask,  which  I  trust  the  Deparb 
ment  will  sooner  or  later  be  able  to  answer  definitely  and  finally. 

First.  By  what  means  can  the  idle  and  truant  children  of  school  age 
be  gathered  into  our  schools  ? 

Second.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  ample  school 
accommodations  for  all  children  seeking  admission  to  the  public 
schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  ? 

Third.  To  what  extent  should  ‘^manual  training”  be  introduced 
into  our  jiublic  school  system  ? 

Finally,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  improvement  is  manifest  in 
every  department  of  the  public  schools.  Our  teachers,  as  a  whole, 
are  earnest,  devoted,  enthusiastic  and  successful.  Good  discipline 
has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  wnth  far  less  “  wear  and  tear 
of  nerve  and  SiDirit  than  usual.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  and  of  troublesome  cases 
generally,  are  diminishing  year  by  year. 
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KOME. 

M.  J.  Michael,  Superintendent. 

i 

Financial. 


The  following  financial  statement  shows  our  receipts  and  expendi¬ 


tures  for  the  year: 

Receipts. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1886 .  $239  81 

State  apportionment .  6,857  63 

Raised  by  city  tax .  14,640  15 

From  Regents,  tuition  and  other  sources  .  1 , 256  22 


$22,993  81 


Payments. 

Teachers’ wages  . . .  $14,982  75 

Salaries  of  superintendent  and  librarian .  1 , 600  00 

Janitors’  wages . .  1,199  50 

Fuel.  . .  : . . .  859  17 

Repairs  and  improvements.  . .  . . .  2,038^15 

Library  and  apparatus . . .  217  ^45 

Insurance,  supplies  and  sundry  items .  1,055  09 

Cash  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1887  . .  1,041  70 


$22,993  81 


Our  school  population  was  2,840,  and  our  registration  1,912,  while 
our  average  daily  attendance  was  1,206  This  shows  an  increase  in 
registration  since  last  year  of  forty-five,  and  ah  increase  in  average 
daily  attendance  of  eleven. 

Teachers. 

We  have  regularly  employed  thirty-seven  teachers,  two  of  whom  are 
licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  four  hold  Normal  school  diplo¬ 
mas,  and  thirty-one  are  licensed  by  local  authorities.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  our  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  w^ork,  and  devoted  to 
their  profession.  Nearly  all  read  current  educational  literature,  while 
some  are  making  a  study  of  the  science  and  art  and  history  of -educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
mental  activity  of  our  pupils  is  direct  1.  Our  teaching  is  directed  to 
the  end  thab  our  pupils  may  become  independent  workers  rather  than 
that  their  minds  may  be  filled  with  a  definite  quantity  of  matter  con- 
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tained  within  the  covers  of  text-books.  Teachers’  meetings  are  held 
monthly,  so  appointed  that  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade  come 
together  for  the  discussion  of  methods  best  adapted  to  their  particular 
kind  of  work. 

Two  Serious  Obstacles. 

The  most  seihous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  progress  are  the 
crow'ded  condition  of  our  school-houses  and  the  inadequate  means 
for  ventilation.  AYitli  one  exception  our  buildings  are  supplied  with 
pure  air  through  doors  and  wnndows  only,  with  no  provision  for  the 
escape  of  foul  air  except  through  the  same  openings.  One  of  our 
buildings  has  recently  been  furnished  with  the  Euttan-Smead  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating  with  the  Smeacl  system  of  dry  closets, 
which  up  to  the  present  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Public  opinion  is  gradually  growing  in  favor  of  better  school 
accommodations,  and,  without  doubt,  the  near  future  will  see  our  city 
provided  with  ample  and  comfortable  school-rooms.  Such  certainly 
is  not  the  case  to-day. 

Truaxcy. 

In  my  last  annual  report  to  the  board  of  education  I  referred  to  the 
subject  of  truancy  at  length,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the 
laws  relating  to  this  evil,  which  exists  in  our  city  to  a  considerable 
extent.  We  have  rules  for  the  suspension  of  truants,  but  their  applica¬ 
tion,  in  my  judgment,  tends  only  to  defeat  the  object,  of  our  school 
•system,  w'hich  aims  to  get  children  into  the  schools  rather  than  drive 
them  out. 

If  the  present  laws  could  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  school  officera 
to  provide  places  of  detention,  where  truant  and  vagrant  children 
'  could  be  lodged,  fed  and  instructed,  for  a  time,  at  public  expense, 
subject  to  special  discipline,  the  evil,  I  think,  could  be  successfully 
dealt  with. 

Schools  of  detention  for  truant  and  vagrant  children  should  be 
established  and  maintained  by  authority  of  law  in  each  city,  on  the 
same  principle  that  police  stations  are  supported,  as  a  means  of  public 
safety,  although  they  should  partake  nothing  of  a  penal  character. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  confidence  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  We  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  progress  they  have 
made  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  their  efficiency,  both  as 
regards  scholarship  and  discipline. 
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'  SCHENECTADY. 

S.  B.  Howe,  Superintendent. 

School  Accommodations. 

The  number  of  public  school  buildings  in  use  in  our  city  is  sevens 


as  follows: 

High  school .  1 

Main  school .  3 

Nott  Terrace .  1 

Park  Place .  1 

Albany  street . t . .  1 


Total .  7 


Only  two  of  these  buildings,  viz. :  the  Nott  Terrace  and  Park  Place, 
have  anything  approaching  the  proper  means  of  lighting  and  venti¬ 
lation. 

* 

,The  main  school,  the  old  Union  College  building,  which,  when 
the  union  school  system  was  organized  in  our  city  over  thirty  years 
ago,  was  considered  to  be  quite  a  model,  is  very  imjDerfectly  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  long  and  narrow  and  have 
windows  only  at  the  ends,  thus  making  it  necessary  that  both  teachers 
and  j)uj)ils  sit  facing  the  only  light  in  the  rooms. 

Very  inadequate  means  of  ventilation  are  found  in  most  of  the 
rooms.  In  some  the  only  fresh  air  to  be  obtained  is  by  means  of  the 
windows.  The  close  proximity  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
jnakes  the  business  of  instruction  a  serious  matter  ;  a  constant 
succession  of  freight  and  j^assenger  trains  under  the  very  windows 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  both  teachers  and  j^upils  to  be  heard. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  pandemonium  had  broken  loose;  with  long 
trains  rolling  by,  supplementary  engines  backing  up  and  dowm,  bells 
ringing  and  whistles  braving  harsh  discord,  we  feel  like  giving  up  in 
blank  despair.  I  am  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to  rej^ort  that  the 
people  are  'waking  up  to  the  importance  of  giving  us  a  rest.  The 

matter  of  adequate  and  modern  school-buildings,  so  distributed  in  the 

0 

different  wards  of  the  city  as  to  be  easy  of  access,  is  being  agitated, 
and  I  confidently  expect  that  in  a  few  years  a  great  change  will  be 
effected. 

Emplo'tment  of  Teachers. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  16,  1887,  only  two  changes 
were  made  in  our  coiq^s  of  teachers;  one  married  and  one  died. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  permanence  of  the  office  of  teacher  in  our 
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scliools.  Eealizing  tlie  importance  of  having  a  uniform  standard  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to  teach^  our  school  authori¬ 
ties  most  heartily  favored  the  Uniform  Examination  Law  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature.  It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  become  a  law.  The  minor  cities  of  the  State  need  the  law 
even  more  than  the  district  schools.  No  local  standard  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  local  influence,  backed  by 
sympathy.  In  this  way,  persons  not  well  qualified  are  frequently 
chosen  in  the  city  schools. 

This  is  detrimental  to  the  schools;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
evil  can  be  overcome  is  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  uniform 
examinations.  Such  a  law  will  not  interfere  with  local  choice  in  the 
employment  of  teachers;  it  will  only  make  it  reasonably  sure  that  all 
candidates  for  positions  are  qualified. 


Statistics. 


I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  statistics  of  our 
schools,  which  can  be  found  in  the  general  tables. 

The  school  year  was  a  fairly  prosperous  one,  though  the  attendance 
was  considerably  diminished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  minor  contagious 
diseases  of  children. 

Conclusion. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  attending  your  efforts  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  scholarships  in  Cornell  University  ;  and,  also,  I  would 
renew  my  pledge  of  hearty  cooperation  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
uniform  examination  law. 


SYEACUSE. 

Edwaru  Smith,  Superintendent 

By  a  careful  study  of  my  statistical  report  one  might  be  able  to 
discover  almost  any  item  of  importance  pertaining  to  school  work, 
which  would  sho^,  not  only  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  also 
what  we  fail  to  do  in  reaching  the  children  of  this  city. 

Attendance. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  last  year  12,320.  In  the 
parochial  and  private  schools,  the  school  census  showed  2,520  regis¬ 
tered,  making  a  total  of  14,840  in  attendance  upon  daily  instruction 
some  portion  of  the  year.  Twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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fifty-two  is  the  number  reported  of  school  age  in  the  city.  This  mUI 
leave  9,612  not  in  attendance  in  organized  school  work.  This  seems 
to  be  very  much  too  large  a  number  to  be  out  of  school;  but,  if  we 
consider  that  5,823  of  these  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  age  at 
which  most  of  the  joupils  graduate  from  the  high  school,  the  outlook 
is  not  so  appalling.  Deduct  this  5,823  from  the  9,612,  and  we  have  a 
balance  of  3,789  children,  between  five  and  sixteen  years,  who  are  not 
in  schools.  This  is  too  great  a  number,  it  is  true,  but  this  number 
should  be  reduced  considerably  by  taking  into  the  account  the  many 
children  whose  parents  are  unwilling  to  put  them  into  schools  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  or  seven  in  many  cases,  for  one  or  two  years  afterward. 
Another  legitimate  cause  for  reducing  the  above  figures  would  be 
those  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  unfitted  for  school 
confinement  and  duties,  of  which,  in  a  city  the  size  of  this,  there 
must  be  a  considerable  number. 

Evening  Schools. 

For  a  number  of  years  evening  schools  were  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  w'ere  unable  to  attend  day  school.  For  some  time 
these  -were  well  attended  and  showed  good  results,  but  when  skating- 
rinks  were  started  and  cheap  shows  and  entertainments  were  opened 
for  the  reception  of  children,  the  tem2itati.on  proved  too  strong  for 
resistance,  and  these  schools  were  reduced  to  so  small  and  irregular 
an  attendance,  that  they  were  finally  abandoned. 

I  think  a  different  kind  of  evening  school,  one  where  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing  and  penmanship  could  be  made  the  leading  idea, 
might  be  sustained  with  profit.  Anything  of  this  kind  has  never  been 
attempted  here. 

Penmanship. 

Penmanship,  as  now  taught  in  our  schools,  is  proving  a  success^ 
As  stated  in  my  last  re2>ort,  the  main  effort  is  movement,  by  which  the 
pupil  gets  control  of  the  jien  and  the  muscles,  and  is  able  to  put  his 
ideal  on  paper.  Little  copy-book  work  is  attempted,  I  mean  the  usual 
copy-book  work,  but  much  of  the  daily  class-work  is  done  with  pen 
and  ink,  the  pujDil  having  in  mind  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  neatness 
of  the  iiage  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  as  W'^1  as  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  answers  he  wishes  to  reach.  Such  j^ractice  tends  to  form  a 
handwriting  which  will  remain  with  pupils  in  their  business  life,  not 
to  be  drojiped  and  a  new  one  taken  up. 

Industrial  Drawing. 

Industrial  drawing  has  been  more  fully  developed  during  the  last 
year  than  at  any  previous  time,  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  manual 
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training,  so  called,  may  be  carried  in  the  future,  but  the  shaping  of 
the  various  forms  to  be  drawn  from  clay,  putty  or  wood,  and  then 
representing  these  by  drawing  is  good  mental  discipline,  and  gives 
skill  to  the  hand  in  executing,  and  the  judgment  in  comparing. 
Drawing  is  only  a  means  of  representation,  the  same  as  (Construction 
or  language,  and  when  used  for  this  purpose  is  just  as  much  educa¬ 
tive  in  its  results  as  it  is  to  read  and  write,  or  as  it  is  to  work  at  a 
bench.  And  every  effort  faithfully  and  intelligently  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  anything  by  means  of  a  drawing,  calls  into  play  all  the  mental 
faculties,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  manual  and  mental  training.  This  kind 
of  drawing  has  j)roduced  good  results  so  far,  and  we  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  line  of  work  in  the  future,  making  advancement  as 
pupils  are  j)repared  for  it.  I  trust  that  the  idea  that  drawing  is  only 
an  ornamental  study,  has  been  banished  from  the  pubhc  mind  long  ago. 

Language. 

This  includes  all  means  of  communication  by  conversation,  writing 
and  printing.  The  effort  with  beginners  is  to  get  them  to  express 
their  ideas  orally  and  fluently,  to  tell  what  they  see  or  hear  in  plain 
statements,  and  in  reading,  to  see  and  give  expression  to  the  thoughts 
rather  than  to  the  words  of  what  they  try  to  read.  Teachers  are 
expected  to  prevent  anything  like  the  word  at-a-time  method  of  read¬ 
ing  we  sometimes  hear  in  the  school-room.  To  accomplish  this,  pupils 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  read,  in  the  younger  classes,  till  they  have 
mastered  the  thought  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph  to  be  read. 
Teachers  are  not  expected  to  tell  pupils  how  to  read  either  as  to 
emphasis  or  expression,  but  rely  upon  questioning  to  bring  out  the 
correct  idea  in  each,  being  sure  that  if  the  thought  is  comprehended 
the  expression  of  it  will  not  be  far  from  correct.  This  habit  of  getting 
the  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  of  being  able  to  reproduce  them  in  the 
language  of  the  reader  is  a  valuable  one,  and  if  practiced  in  the  school¬ 
room  will  be  likely  to  continue  after  school-days  are  ended  through 
the  life  of  the  student. 

The, Training  Class 

established  eight  years  ago  has  been  maintained  during  the  past 
year  on  the  same  plan  as  reported  heretofore.  The  class  numbers 
from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  graduates  for  the  year  numbered  nineteen, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  "engaged  in  teaching,  and  show  by  their 
work  the  excellent  training  they  have  had.  This  class  is  made  up  of 
graduates  of  our  high  school  or  of  those  who  have  had  similar  advan¬ 
tages  for  acquiring  an  education.  Xearly  all  vacancies  are  filled 
from  graduates,  tlie  exceptions  being  from  colleges,  Normal  schools,  or 
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teachers  of  tried  and  long  experience  from  other  places.  I  desire  to 
get  those  who  have  had  training  in  other  schools,  especially  the 
Normal  schools,  that  we  may  avoid  the  tendency  of  falling  into  set 
ways  of  teaching,  and  that  we  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  thought 
and  practice  of  the  times. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  report  by  giving  some  of  the  leading  statis¬ 


tics  of  school  items  for  the  past  year: 

Population  of  the  city,  1880 .  51,792 

Postulation  (estimated) ,  1887 . 81,339 

Population  increased  by  annexation .  9 , 839 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years . ’ .  24,452 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools .  12,320 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  parochial  and  private  schools,  2,520 

Number  of  ^tupils  belonging  in  the  public  schools .  10,189 

Average  daily  attendance .  9,793 

Percentage  of  attendance .  .96 

Number  of  sittings  in  the  public  schools .  11,909 

Cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  on  average  belonging .  $12  94 

Cost  per  pupil  for  incidentals .  4  33 

Cost  per  stupil,  including  all  expenses .  17  27 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  city .  27 

Number  of  school-houses  rented .  1 

Number  of  houses  heated  by  steam .  4 

Number  of  houses  heated  by  furnaces .  11 

Number  of  houses  heated  by  stoves.  . .  12 

Number  of  school-houses  supplied  from  city  water .  14 

Number  of  school-houses  supplied  by  wells . ' .  14 

Number  of  school-rooms .  182 

Number  of  rooms  from  which  pupils  are  sent  into  recitation 

rooms  to  recite .  32 


TEOY. 

Davtd  Beattie,  Superintendent, 

Organization. 

The  organization  of  our  schools  remains  unchanged.  A  common 
school  course  in  English  branches  affords  those  who  can  give  to  the 
work  the  required  time,  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  to  measurements,  the  computations  employed  in  practical  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  simpler  computations  in  mechanics;  of  English  grammar 
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and  its  applications  in  composition  and  letter- writing;  ability  to  read 
and  spell  fairly  well,  and  to  write  a  legible  hand.  The  pupils  also 
receive  valuable  instruction  in  American  history,  geography,  physio¬ 
logy  and  industrial  drawing.  This  course  is  accomplished  in  nine 
years,  and  gives  to  the  jiupil  a  good  foundation  for  the  work  of 
his  life,  and  gives  a  really  good  preparation  for  high  school  or 
academic  study.  This  work  can  be  accomplished  by  a  well-disposed 
and  fairly  diligent  pupil  when  he  is  fourteen  years  old.  Under  kind 
and  intelligent  direction,  the  pupil  will  have  formed  good  habits  of 
study,  and  will  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  further  j)nrsuits  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  ought  to  have  learned  something  of  the  dignity  of 
honest  toil  in  the  numerous  departments  of  human  industry.  And 
this  discipline  in  the  formative  3’ears  will  have  taught  him  to  obey 
legally  constituted  authority,  which  is  a  foundation  principle  of  good 
citizenship. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  children  in 
our  schools  accomplish  the  work  designated  above.  This  condition  of 
things  arises  chiefly  from  the  disposition  of  parents  to  put  their 
children  at  work  in  our  manufacturing  establishments  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  places  for  them.  Many  are  impelled  to  take  this  step 
by  their  necessities;  many  are  governed  by  greed  of  gain. 

Our  high  school  is  still  maintained,  and  furnishes  good  facilities  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  studies  requii’ed  for  admission  to  our  colleges,  and 
such  other  studies  as  usually  find  a  place  in  well-regulated  high 
schools.  Its  list  of  graduates  and  pupils  taking  a  partial  course, 
includes  many  names  of  those  who  have  earned  positions  of  honor  in 
the  learned  professions.  The  names  of  those  who  have  failed  to 
maintain  positions  of  usefulness,  and  who  have  made  shipwrecks  of 
their  lives,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 

School  Accomimodatioxs. 

We  have  comfortable  sittings  in  respectable  school-houses  for  all 
who  at  present  avail  themselves  of  our  school  facilities.  The  case 
would  be  different  were  the  compulsory  laws  rigidly  enforced.  The 
number  of  unschooled  children  is  much  too  large  to  be  regarded  with 
complacency^.  It  is  difiicult  to  estimate  accurately  how  many  such 
children  are  living  in  Troy,  and  growing  up  to  plague  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  may  dwell,  for  the  law  provides  no  means  of  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  attendance  of  children  at  private  and  corporate  schools. 
I  believe  no  subject  is  more  important  to  the  well-being  of  every 
community  than  the  disposal  of  its  children  during  the  school  age, 
and  at  present  this  cannot  be  intelligently  ascertained;  nor  will  it  be 
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so  ascertained  until  schools  of  every  description  are  obliged  to  file,  for 
public  inspection,  full  reports  of  their  registration,  attendance,  and 
their  operations  and  proceedings. 

Hygienic  Conditions. 

We  escaped  serious  epidemic  sickness,  although  we  shared,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  apparently  growing  tendency  of  all  large  communities, 
toward  typhoid  and  diphtheretic  complaints.  Health-knowledge  does 
not  grow  commensurately  with  communities.  Instruction  in  hy^giene 
is  an  imperative  demand  of  the  age.  Vicious  habits  are  readily 
imitated  by  children,  and  soon  undermine  their  physical  and  mental 
constitutions.  It  is  sad  to  witness  the  growing  prevalence  of  the 
cigarette  habit  among  boys,  beclouding  the  intellect  and  predisposing 
them  to  j^aralysis  of  body  and  mind.  Those  who  make  gain  by  the 
manufacture  of  this  worst  of  all  the  forms  in  which  tobacco  is  sold, 
have  lately  added  the  vicious  seduction  of  the  ’gift  of  pictures,  often 
immodest  and  unchaste,  with  each  package  sold,  combining  positive 
and  active  immorality  and  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  with  an 
already  too  hurtful  practice.  How  long  will  parents  endure  this  evil  ? 
When  will  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  arise  and  prove  them¬ 
selves  able  to  cope  with  this  active  evil?  If  the  laws  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  case,  can  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  be  more 
wisely  employed  than  by  framing  acts  bearing  on  this  subject,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  ?  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  and  other 
evils  I  believe  we  are  making  commendable  progress  in  training  up  a 
multitude  of  youth  who  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  time  when 
their  country  shall  call  them  to  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  all 
good  citizens. 

My  occupations  deny  me  the  time  to  make  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  condition  of  our  schools  and  this  brief  narrative  is  respectfully 
submitted. 


UTICA. 

A.  McMillan,  Superintendent. 

I 

School  Population. 

The  resident  school  population  of  the  city  is  13,961.  This  includes 
all  children  and  youths  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
this  period  being  fixed  by  statute  law  as  the  limitation  of  public 
school  attendance.  In  this  city,  however,  as  in  most  cities  of  the 
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State,  admission  to  tlie  public  schools  is  fixed  at  six,  instead  of  five 
years,  for  reasons  apparent  to  most  parents  and  educators,  viz. :  the 
stronger  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  pupil  when 
beginning  school  work,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  requisite  to  the  requirements  of  a  substantial  education. 

Enrollment. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  6,256  ; 
an  increase  of  209  over  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of 
1,234  over  the  enrollment  of  1877,  and  a  total  increase  of  2,744  over 
the  year  1867  ;  showing  an  annual  average  increase  of  137  pupils  per 
year  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  table  of  enrollment  shows  that  there  were  twenty-four  more 
girls  than  boys  enrolled  in  the  academy,  sixty-one  more  girls  than 
boys  in  the  advanced  school,  seven  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  schools,  and  ten  more  boys  than  girls  in  the  primary 
departments,  thus  showing  there  were  eighty-two  more  girls  than 
boys  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  while  in  the  evening  schools  there 
were  290  more  boys  than  girls. 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

The  average  daily  attendance,  including  the  evening  schools,  was: 
boys,  2,035;  girls,  2,064;  total,  4,099;  being  an  average  of  sixty-six  per 
cent  on  the  whole  number  enrolled.  For  the  day  schools  the  average 
attendance  was  seventy-six  per  cent ;  a  most  encouraging  showing, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  pupils  attend  school  but  a  few 
days  during  the  entire  year,  although  their  names  stand  enrolled  as 
regular  attendants.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  delinquency^ 
however  unavoidable,  must  in  effect  greatly  reduce  the  general 
average  when  computed,  as  it  is,  upon  the  names  of  all  registered 
pupils.  That  an  average  attendance  should  be  reached  of  seventy-six 
per  cent,  computed  upon  this  basis,  is  good  evidence  of  the  prom2:)t^ 
efficient  measures  taken  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the  regular  attend¬ 
ance  of  their  pupils. 

'  Tardiness. 

The  wFole  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  reported  during  the  year 
was  5,664,  being  an  average  of  less  than  one  case  of  tardiness  to  each 
pupil  enrolled  during  the  entire  year.  It  may  be  impossible,  wholly, 
to  eradicate  this  evil,  arising  as  it  does  from  such  vividly  diverse 
causes  both  in  the  home  life  and  natural  habits  of  the  pujiil ;  but  by 
persistent  efforts  of  both  parents  and  teachers  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  That  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  the 
above  data  most  conclusively  show,  when  compared  with  former  years. 
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Teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  161,  assigned  as  follows  :  In 
the  academy,  eight ;  advanced  school,  eighteen ;  intermediate  depart¬ 
ments,  fifty-six  ;  primary  departments,  fifty-nine  ;  evening  schools, 
nine  ;  substitute  teachers,  nine  ;  penmanship,  one  ;  music,  one.  The 
whole  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  was  $67,142.39.  The  highest 
salary  paid  male  teachers  was  $2,000  ;  the  lowest  salary  paid  male 
teachers  was  $1,000  ;  highest  salary  paid  female  teachers  was  $750  ; 
the  lowest,  $385.  Average  salary  paid  all  teachers  was  $417.  In  this 
connection  I  desire  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  discrepancy 
existing  in  the  apportionment  of  teachers’  salaries,  as  between  begin¬ 
ners  and  those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  teaching.  No  just 
and  proper  discrimination,  either  now  or  ever,  has  been  made  since  the 
schools  were  organized,  between  the  relative  value  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  as  applied  to  teachers.  This  momentous  fact  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  general  business,  where  in  every 
instance  the  superior  value  of  trained  labor  is  readily  acknowledged 
and  remunerated  far  above  that  of  the  ’prentice  hand  ;  and  surely  in 
the  broader  domain  and  greater  responsibility  of  intellectual  work 
there  should  be  no  exception  to  this  universal  and  just  law.  ,It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  recent  graduate  from  the  school,  wholly 
inexperienced  in  teaching,  and  unused  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
should  be  capable  of  rendering  as  efficient  and  valuable  service  in  the 
school-room  as  one  who  by  long,  patient  toil  has  gained  the  mastery 
of  his  vocation.  Yet,  according  to  our  present  plan  of  apportioning 
salaries,  both  classes  stand  on  equal  footing,  the  beginner  drawing 
the  same  amount  as  the  teacher  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  acquiring  that  experience  so  necessary  to  a  full  understanding. of 
the  many  and  varied  duties  of  the  successful  teacher.  In  justice, 
therefore,  to  the  experienced  teacher,  and  without  prejudice  to  begin¬ 
ners,  I  have  suggested  to  our  board  that  a  scale  of  prices  be  adopted 
by  which  beginners  should  receive  a  minimum  salary  the  first  year, 
and  thereafter  it  be  increased  $50  per  year  until  the  maximum  paid 
assistant  teachers  be  reached. 

Advanced  School. 

This  building  is  in  good  repair,  well  supplied  wdth  modern  conven¬ 
iences  and  modern  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  seating 
arrangements  in  the  second  and  third  stories.  Here  the  desks  and 
seats  have  been  in  constant  use,  without  change  or  improvement, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  They  are  dismal  in  appearance, 
worn  and  defaced  by  long  usage;  straight  backs  and  narrow  seats; 
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mounted  on  clumsy  iron  frames,  and  are  wholly  unadapted  to  the 
comfort  and  needs  of  the  advanced  pupils  who  occupy  them,  and  who 
come  to  this  school  from  the  ward  schools,  which  are  now  nearly  all 
furnished  with  seats  of  the  most  approved  and  comfortable  pattern. 

It  is  at  least  unfair,  not  to  say  injurious,  to  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils  to  subject  them  to  the  unnatural,  cramped  position  and  general 
discomfort  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit  while  this  antique 
furniture  remains  in  use. 

A  few  hundred  dollars  would  reseat  these  departments  with  furni¬ 
ture  adapted  to  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  would  also 
add  very  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms. 

Academy. 

The  close  of  the  school  year  found  the  academy  in  a  highly  prosper¬ 
ous  condition,  as  compared  with  former  j^ears,  with  a  prospective 
entrance  of  an  unusually  large  class  from  the  advanced  school,  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  large  accession  will  greatly  increase 
the  necessity  of  additional  recitation  rooms,  to  supply  a  need  already 
too  long  existing  for  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Statistics  from  records  of  the  academy  show  the  enrollment  to  have 
been  for  the  past  year  192,  with  an  average  attendance  of  166.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  was  fifty-three.  The  number  of  graduates 
in  the  three  and  four  years’  course  together,  was  thirty-seven;  in  the 
two  years’,  or  Normal  course,  sixteen;  total,  fifty-three. 

Ten  years  ago  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  109,  the 
number  of  graduates  seventeen;  difference  in  favor  of  the  present 
year’s  enrollment  was  fifty -three  pupils  and  thirty-seven  graduates. 
During  the  last  year  the  standard  of  study  has  been  well  maintained, 
as  proved  by  the  advanced  academic  examinations,  w’hich  the  students 
successfully  passed.  All  who  were  graduated  in  the  four  years’  course 
received  our  own  diploma,  and  also  either  the  college  entrance  or  the 
Regent’s  ^academic  diploma,  as  did  also  most  of  those  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  three  years’  course.  Of  these  four  boys  received  the 
Regents’  college  entrance  diploma,  while  sixteen  gills  and  eighteen 
boys  took  the  Regents’  academic  diplomas.  In  addition.  Regents’ 
intermediate  certificates  were  awarded  to  twenty-three  girls  and 
twenty-two  boys,  this  course  covering  nearly  the  same  grade  as  does 
our  Normal  course.  This  is  a  very  excellent  showing,  and  such  as  is 
rarely  equaled  by  any  other  academy  in  the  State. 

The  Evening  Schools. 

The  evening  schools  both  at  Eaxton  hall  and  Blandina  street  have 
been  more  than  usually  prosperous.  They  have  been  well  attended. 
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good  order  lias  prevailed,  and  much  excellent  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  value  of  this  specific  branch  of  our  public  schools  can 
not  be  overestimated.  To  a  large  class  of  children  and  youth 
among  us  deprived  of  day  school  privileges,  but  who  are  daily 
compelled  to  toil  in  workshops  and  factories,  these  schools  offer 
almost  the  only  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  very  scanty  stock  of 
learning  they  already  may  have  acquired.  The  avidity  with  which 
many  embrace  this  privilege,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  needful  rest,  or 
at  best  hours  otherwise  devoted  to  recreation  and  amusement  —  dear 
to  the  heart  of  childhood  —  is  indeed  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
heart  of  every  philanthropist  deep  interest  and  tender  sympathy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  these 
pupils. 

Penmanship. 

After  several  years’  experiment  in  teaching  penmanship  without  the 
supervisioil  of  a  special  teacher,  it  was  found  that  owing  to  this 
branch  being  in  charge  of  such  a  large  number  of  different  teachers 
and  the  pupil  constantly  changing  grades  and  hence  teachers,  the 
uniformity  so  necessary  to  a  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  make  rapid 
progress  in  this  important  branch  of  study,  could  not  be  obtained. 
After  fully  discussing  the  question,  it  was  resolved  that  this  branch 
be  jfiaced  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship,  and  the 
services  of  Miss  Ella  Heffron  were  secured. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  taken  personal  charge  of  the  writing 
in  the  advanced  school  and  academy,  and  has  had  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  writing  in  the  ward  schools.  She  has  also  had  charge  of 
the  training  class  in  penmanship,  thus  giving  the  teachers  who  have 
the  special  care  of  this  branch  such  instruction  as  to  cause  a  uniformity 
of  teaching  that  has  produced  excellent  results,  as  was  shown  by  the 
very  creditable  exhibition  of  penmanship  from  all  the  schools,  given 
in  Library  hall,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  experiment  of  the  past  year  has  clearly  shown  that  much  more 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  in  this  important  branch  of  study 
by  placing  it.  in  the  hands  of  a  special  teacher,  who  gives  her  entire 
attention  to  this  work. 

Music. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  music  in  the  schools  still  retains  its 
high  standard,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  S.  IT.  Cookinham. 
Pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  where  this  branch  is  taught  orally,  are 
able  not  only  to  sing  simple  music,  but  also  to  read  notes  at  sight  in 
the  natural  scale. 
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In  the  intermediate  departments,  the  pupils  commence  the  study  of 
music  from  the  text-book,  and  are  required  to  read  notes  in  the  keys 
of  C,  G,  D,  F,  and  of  B  flat.  In  the  advanced  school,  the  instruction 
is  continued  until  pupils  can  read  at  sight  in  all  of  the  several  keys. 
Proper  attention  is  also  given  to  voice  culture,  and  the  singing  in  this 
school  is  of  a  high  order. 

Teachers’  Classes. 

Meetings  of  teachers  have  been  frequently  held  during  the  year  for 
purposes  of  mutual  benefit,  arising  from  an  informal  discussion  of 
various  subjects  connected  with  their  work.  Topics  pertaining  to  the 
different  branches  taught  have  been  considered  in  their  relations 
and  bearing  upon  practical  class-room  work.  New  methods  of 
teaching,  as  introduced,  were  carefully  scanned,  adopting  such  portions 
as  were  deemed  of  practical  utility,  but  rejecting  all  which  seemed 
doubtful,  or  at  least  experimental  in  character,  as  involving  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  trial. 
Opinions  were  also  freely  interchanged  upon  various  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  confronting  the  teacher  in  every-day  experience,  as  how  to 
arouse  the  indolent,  how  to  prevent  irregular  attendance,  how  to 
diminish  tardiness,  how  to  administer  discipline  in  a  proper  manner; 
its  purpose  and  limitations,  together  with  many  other  problems 
involved  in  the  teacher’s  profession,  equally  difficult  of  solution.  The 
benefits  derived  from  these  conferences  have  been  felt  throughout  the 
schools  in  the  higher  standard  of  attainment  reached,  and  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  work  they  have  performed.  In  no  previous  year  have  the 
classes  graduated  from  the  sixteen  graded  schools  shown  such  excel¬ 
lent  and  uniform  proficiency  in  their  studies;  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  them,  indicative  of  the 
respective  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Library. 

i 

The  report  of  the  librarian,  B.  M.  Lewis,  shows  a  steady  advance  in 
the  circulation  of  books,  a  higher  and  wider  range  of  choice  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  by  its  patrons  among  the  young  men,  while  all  classes 
manifest  continued  interest  in  its  permanence  and  prosperity,  as 
evinced  by  the  record  of  drawings,  which  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year.  I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  proposition  to  furnish  the  read¬ 
ing  room  with  leading  reviews,  periodicals  and  magazines,  at  all  times 
accessible  to  the  general  public. 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  year’s  record  of  attendance  shows  comparatively  few  cases  of 
truancy  of  an  obstinate  character,  not  probably  exceeding  ten,  in  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  6,000  pupils. 
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This  gratif jing  fact  is  suggestive  of  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
value  of  public  school  jjrivileges,  and  no  less,  the  earnest  cooperation 
of  parents  in  securing  them  to  their  children.  This  statement  is 
applicable  to  the  schools  only,  for  there  is  yet  remaining  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  children  in  the  city,  claiming  our  attention,  who 
are  growing  up  in  actual  neglect  and  destitution  of  school  training. 
Such  children  roam  at  will  about  the  streets,  quickly  acquiring  those 
habits  of  idleness,  vulgarity  and  vice  which  but  too  surely  forebode 
future  lives  of  degradation  and  crime.  Many  of  these  are  children  of 
penury  and  toil,  of  ignorance  or  vice,  and  all  the  victims  of  misfortune. 
Their  homes  too  frequently  are  merely  places  of  shelter,  cheerless  and 
comfortless,  desecrated  by  profanity  and  intemperance,  and  made 
still  further  repulsive  l^y  neglect,  harsh  treatment  or  absolute  abuse. 
There  reign  disorder,  discord,  lawlessness  and  disobedience,  swift 
precursors  of  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  all  the  more  emboldened  offenses, 
sooner  or  later  to  be  expiated  in  our  reformatories  and  j)risons. 

The  utter  inability  of  these  children  to  rise  from  their  degrading 
social  and  moral  condition,  makes  their  case  one  for  the  most  serious 
consideration,  whether  as  allied  to  their  own  future  welfare,  the  claims 
of  a  common  humanity,  or  the  public  good.  For  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  these  childi'en  form  a  component  part  of  the  body  politic, 
endowed  with  all  the  inherent  rights  this  civil  relation  confers,  nor 
that  soon,  in  some  degree,  however  subordinate,  they  are  to  exercise 
an  influence  in  framing  those  social  and  civil  laws  w'hich  shape  the 
interests  of  the  community  about  them. 

Early  in  the  year  1853,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  an  act 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  idle  and 
truant  children,”  making  ample  provision  for  the  purpose  therein 
specified.  It  may  be  found  on  page  83  of  the  Revised  Code  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  act  was  supplemented  by  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  “  Compulsory  Education  Act  ”  by  the  Legislature  of  1874. 

As  I  stated  on  another  occasion,  w^hen  discussing  this  question,  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act,  owing  to  a  radical  defect  in  its  enabling 
jDOwer,  has  never  to  any  considerable  extent  been  enforced ;  neither 
can  it  be  without  further  legislative  action.  The  moral  right  assumed 
by  the  State  in  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law  is,  I  believe, 
conceded  by  all.  This  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  j)rinciple  underlying  the  structure  of  our  public  schools,  which 
provide  free  instruction  for  every  child  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  If,  therefore,  the  State  has  the  right  to  provide  means  for 
the  instruction  of  every  child,  then  conversely  the  right  must  be 
accorded  to  enforce  this  instruction  upon  every  child  wlien  not  other- 
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•wise  provided  for ;  and  until  this  is  accomplished,  free  schools  have, 
to  that  extent,  failed  to  fulfill  their  mission. 

The  State  is  custodian  of  its  wards,  and,  therefore,  bound  to  see 
that  justice  is  meted  out  to  each.  She  must  see  that  the  wrong  done 
every  child  is  redressed,  when,  from  whatever  cause,  forcibly  debarred 
the  privilege  of  securing  at  least  a  rudimentary  education;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  children  have  not  the  alternative  of  home  or 
private  instruction  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  and  are  too  far 
removed  from  the  safeguards  of  virtue  and  religion  to  escape  the 
assaults  of  vice.  Aside  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  appalling  record  of  the  criminal  and  social  statistics 
to  see  how  the  tide  of  youthful  depravity  is  sweeping  its  unhappy 
victims  to  utter  ruin.  A  population  equal  to  that  of  many  of  our  cities 
is  to-day  immured  within  the  walls  of  poor-houses,  reformatories  and 
prisons,  and  the  State  is  taxed  heavily  for  their  support.  Now,  how 
far  suitable  education  of  the  rising  generation  would  go  to  arrest  this 
and  other  evils,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  fully  believe  it  worth 
the  experiment  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity  and  political 
economy. 

As  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  present  so-called  Compulsory  Education  Act,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  so  amend  it  as  to  make  it  practically  operative,  than  to  annul 
it  and  enact  a  new  one.  I  will  state  one  or  two  amendments  that  seem 
to  me  important.  First,  add  the  following  section,  viz. :  All  boards 
of  education,  or  officers  acting  as  such,  in  any  town  or  city  shall  make 
an  annual  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  carrying  out 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  this  amount  be  put  in  the 
annual  tax  levy  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  all  school  moneys 
are  now  raised ;  said  amount  to  be  kept  within  the  limit  of  the  school 
laws  of  the  several  towns  and  cities. 

Section  first  should  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  all  parents  and 
others  who  have  the  control  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years  to  send  them  to  some  regularly  organized  school 
instead  of  accepting  home  instruction.  I  have  not  much  confidence 
in  such  home  instruction  as  they  would  get.  I  also  question  the 
propriety  of  substituting  evening  schools.  ^^Tien  a  child  under  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  has  worked  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  to  insist  upon 
his  spending  two  or  three  hours  more  in  school  work  is  taxing  his 
physical  system  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance. 

The  object  of  the  latter  e'sfidently  is  to  give  every  child  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  education,  and  when  that  is  obtained  is  it  wise  to  insist  that  he 
shall  be  longer  under  the  penalties  of  this  law  ?  There  are  thousands 
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of  boys  in  the  State  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  not  only  a 
rudimentary,  but  a  thorough  practical  business  education.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  denying  such  boys  the  privilege  of  securing  some  per¬ 
manent  employment.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  exempt 
such  pupils  as  can  jDrocure  a  certificate  from  some  specified  school 
officer,  stating  that  they  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches 
named  in  the  act. 

With  these  and  some  other  slight  amendments,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  present  act  cannot  be  enforced.  It  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  be 
offensively  arbitrary,  and  yet  it  is  thorough  enough  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object. 

As  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  remedy  the  defects 
in  this  law,  it  has  practically  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  evil  yet 
remains,  perpetuated  in  successive  generations  by  idle,  dissolute, 
vagrant  children,  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  order  and  learning  —  a 
reproach  to  our  civilization,  and  an  element  whose  demoralizing  ten¬ 
dencies  can  but  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
society  at  large. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  also  in  full  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  existing  legislative  enactments,  as  found  in  the  act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1853,  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon 
your  consideration  the  expediency  of  establishing  an  industrial  school 
in  any  city  for  the  reception  of  all  children  of  legal  school  age  who 
are  neither  attending  some  school  nor  engaged  in  some  legal  employ¬ 
ment.  This  school  should  be  practically  one  of  detention  and  restraint; 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  age  and  offense  of  the  pupil.  Speci¬ 
fied  hours  should  be  devoted  alternately  to  the  study  of  the  common 
English  branches,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  some  useful  trade.  Habits 
of  order,  neatness  and  punctuality  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  combined 
with  thorough  moral  and  practical  instruction. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  reform  school  already  exists  in  Bochester, 
available  for  this  class  of  children.  I  reply  that  they  are  Usually  sent 
there  by  arbitrary  commitment,  as  a  measure  of  punishment  and 
correction  for  offenses  already  perpetrated,  but  not  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  evil  by  forestalling  its  incipient  growth  with  whole¬ 
some  restraint,  suitable  instruction  and  systematic  discipline. 

I  am  aware  that  opposition  to  this  course  might  arise  from  the 
ignorance,  cupidity  or  culpable  indifference  of  parents  and  guardians; 
but  these  obstacles  should  never  be  permitted  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
idleness,  vagrancy  and  vice  in  coming  generations.  The  sentiment 
cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  deeply  impressed  upon  such  parents,  that  a 
free  people  must  be  intelligent,  self-sustaining  and  self-governing;  and 
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to  this  end,  their  children  are  to  receive  requisite  training  and  discip¬ 
line  through  the  agency  of  public  schools. 

Conclusion. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  work  of  the  year,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
it  has  been  marked  by  a  good  degree  of  progress  and  proficiency  in 
study,  a  firm,  steady  discipline,  and  general  prosperity.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  being  209  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  rate  of  mortality  fell  far  below  that  of  the  city  at  large,  it 
being  in  the  schools  12.3  per  thousand,  while  in  the  city,  as  stated 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  health,  it  reached  20.57  per 
thousand. 

This  comparison  will  dissipate  any  doubts  regarding  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  buildings  in  general,  and  fully  justify  public 
confidence  in  their  healthy  condition.  The  annual  examinations  con¬ 
clusively  show  that  thorough,  efficient  work  has  been  performed  in 
each  of  the  several  departments,  from  the  primary  to  the  highest 
grade.  In  the  sixteen  ward  schools  nearly  all  in  the  A,  or  graduating 
classes,  correctly  answered  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  test  questions 
given,  while  some  pupils  even  reached  ninety  per  cent.  This  showing 
renders  it  certain  that  the  work  has  been  not  only  thoroughly  per¬ 
formed,  but  that  uniform  methods  have  been  pursued  in  attaining 
these  results.  The  advanced  school  maintains  the  prominent  position 
it  has  for  a  long  period  deservedly  enjoj^ed.  The  examinations  were 
never  of  a  higher  order,  or  more  satisfactory,  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  able  corps  of  teachers  in  that  institution.  The  graduating 
class  numbered  117,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

The  academy  holds  firmly  the  leading  position  among  similar  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State,  it  has  so  long  occupied,  and  to  which  it  is 
fully  entitled  by  its  broad,  thorough,  practical  course  of  study  and 
instruction. 

The  record  of  its  work  during  the  year,  as  elsewhere  given,  furnishes 
its  highest  commendation,  and  cannot  but  meet  the  approval  of  its 
patrons  and  the  public.  I  am  under  grateful  and  renewed  obligations 
to  the  teachers  for  their  readiness  to  aid  me  in  my  work,  by  promptly 
carrying  into  practical  operation  all  suggestions  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  "Without  such  aid,  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  how¬ 
ever  earnestly  put  forth,  must'  fall  virtually  powerless. 
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WATEETOWN. 

'  •  Feed  Seymour,  Superintendent. 

School  Accommodations. 

Last  year  I  was  obliged  to  complain  of  inadequate  school  accommo¬ 
dation  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  We  had  then  three  school 
buildings  in  those  districts,  two  of  which,  Bradley  street  and  Factory 
street,  were  very  small,  capable  of  accommodating  the  three  lower 
grades  only,  while  the  Coojier  street  building,  though  larger,  and 
having  a  good  central  location,  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  five 
grades  that  belonged  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pupils  that  should 
naturally  go  there  after  leaving  Bradley  street  and  Factory  street 
schools. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  consequence  Avas,  that  a  fine  new  brick  building  was 
planned,  work  begun  during  vacation  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
Cooper  street  building,  and  one-half  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term.  It  is  the  intention  to  utilize  the  old  building  in  connection 
with  the  new  addition  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then,  tearing  down  the 
old  structure,  complete  the  new. 

It  will  consist  of  two  stories,  containing  eight  large  rooms.  By  this 
arrangement  we  can  accommodate  the  eight  grammar  grades  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  crossing  bridges 
and  railroad  tracks,  until  they  are  ready  for  the  high  school. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  that,  during  the  past  summer,  the 
city  water  system  has  been  extended  to  that  side  of  the  river,  and  we 
have  now,  what  has  been  sorely  needed  there  for  some  time,  excellent 
sew^erage. 

The  Factory  street  or  Jubelville  district,  lying  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city,  will  probably  have  the  early  attention  of  the  board. 
It  is  a  rapidly  growing  section.  The  school  proj)erty,  as  it  now  stands, 
both  the  lot  and  building,  is  totally  unfit,  and,  as  I  stated  last  year, 
should  be  condemned  at  once.  Even  if  nothing  is  done  this  year,  in 
the  way  of  building,  a  suitable  lot  should  at  least  be  secured,  especially 
as  this  can  undoubtedly  be  done  now  at  much  less  expense  than  a 
year  or  even  months  hence. 

On  the  south  side  we  have  excellent  school  accommodations  except 
in  the  third  ward.  The  Mullin  street  building  is  wretchedly  adapted 
to  school  purposes,  but  as  many  of  the  children  of  this  ward  are 
allowed  to  attend  the  Academy  street  school,  iiu  the  second  ward, 
which  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  in  addition  to  its  own 
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scholars,  the  MuUin  street  building  is  not  overcrowded,  and  this  state 
of  things  can  be  endured  a  year  or  two  longer,  especially  as  the  dis¬ 
tricts  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred  are  in  more  urgent  need  of 
attention. 

Kegistration. 

We  registered,  last  year,  196  more  —  92  boys,  104  girls — than  the 
year  before.  The  average  number  belonging  was  167.2  more,  while 
the  average  attendance  was  156.8  larger.  For  the  purpose  of  record, 
I  give  herewith  the  main  statistics  for  the  past  five  years : 

^  Number  Av.  No.  Average 

registered,  belong’g.  attend'ce. 


1882,  1883  .  1,884  1,392  1,262.8 

1883,  1884  .  1,786  1,372.6  1,261.6 

1884,  1885  .  1,881  1,437  1,307.4 

1885,1886  . 1,865  1,377  1,264.6 

1886,  1887  .  2,061  1,544.2  1,421.4 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year’s  record  was  far  better, 
in  every  respect,  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  years.  In  fact, 
the  average  attendance,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools,  was  larger  than  has  ever  been  known  in 
theii'  history. 

Expenditures. 


Our  ordinary  expenditures,  for  the  year,  were  as  follows : 


Contingencies 

Librarv . 

Fuel . 

Repairs  . 

Teachers . 

Total  . .  . . 


$5,485  17 
248  35 
1,927  00 
761  85 
19,932  00 

$28,354  37 


The  average  cost,  per  capita  of  educating  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
based  on  average  attendance  and  total  ordinary  expenditures,  was 
$19.94;  based  on  average  number  belonging  and  ordinary  expenditures 
was  $18.36.  The  per  capita  cost  of  tuition  alone,  based  on  average 
attendance  and  teachers’  wages,  was  $14.02. 

Tardiness. 

The  time  lost  by  tardiness  was,  and  is,  a  continual  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  me.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fault  lies,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
with  the  parents.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  make  some  people 
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understand  the  importance  of  having  their  children  attend  school 
regularly  and  promptly.  We  have  a  rule  which  reads  as  follows: 

Any  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent  from  school  to  the  amount  of 
three  school  days  (three  cases  of  tardiness  to  count  as  one  day’s 
absence),  without  a  written  excuse  or  personal  explanation  from  his  or 
her  parents,  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  written  permit  from  the 
superintendent  or  visiting  committee,  before  being  again  admitted  to 
any  of  the  public  schools.  Such  permit  will  only  be  granted  on  the 
parent’s  assurance  of  the  promptness  and  punctuality  of  the  pupil 
in  the  future.” 

I  shall  try  to  get  this  rule  amended,  so  that  the  parenthetical  clause 
shall  read,  every  case  of  unexcused  tardiness  to  count  as  one  day's  absence. 
In  this  way  I  am  in  hopes  of  breaking  up  a  habit  which  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  pupil  himself,  but  subversive  of  the  good  discipline 
and  order  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  board  has  passed  a  resolution  sustaining  me  in  my  determina¬ 
tion  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act.”  There 
are  children  on  the  street  who  should  be  in  school,  but,  owing  to  the 
apathy  or  negligence  of  their  parents,  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  at 
them.  I  propose,  hereafter,  to  appeal  to  the  law,  and  hope,  by  this 
means  to  get  and  to  hold,  in  the  public  schools,  all  children  not 
already  enrolled  in  select  or  ]Darochial  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  I  am  encouraged  by  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  progress  in  our  schools.  That  there  is,  in  fact,  a  steady  and 
healthy  improvement  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  no 
intelligent  observer,  I  believe,  can  deny. 
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YONKERS. 

C.  E.  Gorton,  Superintendent. 
Financial  Statement. 


Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year .  $24,234  76 


Receipt)^. 

T 

Amount  received  from  the  State .  $11 , 121  38 

Amount  received  by  city  tax .  55,795  33 

Received  from  other  sources .  126  67 


$91,278  14 

Expenditures. 


For  teachers’ wages .  $37,921  04 

For  school  and  library  books  and  school  supplies .  3,513  52 

For  new  school  buildings,  repairs,  furniture,  rent  and 

insurance .  20,216  03 

For  fuel,  janitors’  and  truant  officers’  wages,  evening 
schools,  interest,  sundries  and  salaries  of  superin¬ 
tendent  and  clerk .  14,541  52 

Amount  on  hand  at  close  of  year .  15,086  03 


$91,278  14 


School  Population. 

From  the  census  of  June  30,  1887  : 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  ‘ 

years .  ....  8 , 594 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 

years .  4,386 

Number  of  children  attending  Catholic  schools .  1 , 617 

Number  of  children  attending  other  private  schools .  205 

Number  of  children  educated  at  home .  61 


The  enumeration  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  was  518  more  than  in  1885,  and  of  children  between  eight  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  632  more  than  the  previous  years. 

The  number  attending  Catholic  schools  was  larger  than  before,  and 
the  number  attending  other  private  schools,  or  taught  at  home,  much 
smaller  than  in  1885. 

There  were  registered  during  the  year  2,970  pupils  in  the  day- 
schools  and  451  in  the  evening  schools.  The  average  enrollment  of 
the  day-schools  was  2,114,  and  of  the  evening  schools,  283.  The 
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average  actual  attendance  of  the  day-schools  was  1,932,  and  of  the 
evening  schools,  186.  A  new  building  of  eight  rooms  is  near  comple¬ 
tion,  and  will  afford  greatly  needed  relief  in  many  of  the  rooms  now 
overcrowded.  In  the  erection  of  this  building  special  care  has  been 
given  to  its  proper  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  to  all  other 
sanitarv  conditions. 

ft/ 

During  the  last  five  years  the  board  of  education  has  expended  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  remodeling  its  school-houses.  These 
houses  are  now  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  The  high  school  is 
in  a  rented  building  which  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  uses  of  the  school 
The  city  would  probably  have  erected  a  new  high  school  building 
before  this  time  had  not  the  need  been  urgent  for  additional  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  intermediate  and  primary  departments. 

The  board,  since  its  organization,  has  purchased  only  single  desks 
for  the  pupils,  and  has  altered  nearly  all  the  old  school  furniture. 

The  advantages  of  single  desks  in  all  departments  are  many  and 
obvious. 

Public  Library. 

A  public  library  has  been  established  and  is  maintained  by  the 
board  of  education. 

The  money  received  from  the  State  for  library  purposes  is  all 
expended  for  books,  besides  a  much  larger  amount  raised  by  the  city 
for  the  same  23urpose. 

The  library  is  oj)en  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  and  more  than  2,000 
books  per  month  are  circulated. 

Evening  Schools. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  at  an  exjDense  of  $3,000  per  annum, 
and  accomphsh  a  work  of  undoubted  value  by  affording  op23ortunities 
for  imjorovement  to  those  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected. 

These  schools  contribute  to  the  making  of  good  citizens  as  truly  as 
any  other  schools,  and  on  the  theory  in  accordance  with  which  every 
State  sustains  a  system  of  education  they  ought  to  participate  in  the 
State  appropriations. 

Compulsory  Education  Laws. 

These  laws  have  been  enforced  the  past  year  more  effectively  than 
they  were  before.  We  have  a  regular  committee  on  truancy  and  a 
truant  officer  who  acts  not  only  in  cases  of  truancy  but  in  all  cases 
where  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  are 
found  out  of  school  without  the  requii’ed  certificate. 
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Free  Text-Books. 

All  text-books  and  all  school  supplies  used  by  pupils  are  furnished 
by  the  board.  The  advantages  are  great  and  the  expense  to  the  com¬ 
munity  less  than  by  any  other  plan. 

Qualification  of  Teachers. 

Only  graduates  of  Normal  schools  or  colleges,  or  those  who  have 
had  successful  experience  that  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  Normal 
course  are  employed  as  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  experience 
should  be  held  equivalent  to  the  technical  training  of  professional 
schools,  and  as  vacancies  occur  they  are  almost  invariably  filled  by 
Normal  school  graduates.  The  high  standard  of  qualification  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  doing  more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  whatever  of  merit 
our  schools  possess. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

Commissioners’  Certificates. 


1.  Action  of  State  Educational  Associations,  etc. 

2.  Opinions  of  Educational  Journals. 

3.  Text  of  Act  Passed  by  Legislature  of  1887. 

4.  Action  of  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  1887. 

5.  Form  of  Request  to  State  Superintendent. 

6.  Preliminary  Department  Circular  to  School  Commissioners. 

7.  Circular  Accompanying  First  Set  of  Uniform  Examination  Ques¬ 

tions. 

8.  Questions  Submitted  at  Uniform  Examinations  Held  in  September, 

October,  November  and  December,  1887. 

9.  Circular  and  Regulations  Concerning  Uniform  Examinations  Sent 

TO  School  Comihissionees  December  5,  1887. 

10.  Questions  Submitted  at  Examinations  Held  January  7,  1888. 


/ 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

FOB 

GOMMISSIONEES’  CEETIFICATES. 


1.  ACTION  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  BODIES. 


Tlxe  New  York  State  Association,  of  Scliool  Commissioners  and 

Superintendents. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents,  held  at  Ithaca,  January  20-22, 1886,  Dr.  Eugene  Bouton,  then  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  uniform  examin¬ 
ations,  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  Commissioner  Sanford,  of  Westches¬ 
ter  county,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  correspond  with 
the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
report  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  Carried. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Superintendents  C.  E.  Surdam,  of  West 
New  Brighton,  Charles  E.  White,  of  Geddes,  and  Edward  Waite,  of  Lansingburgh ; 
Commissioner  H.  S.  Perrigo,  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Prof.  H.  R.  Sanford. 

The  Report. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association,  held  at  Syracuse  January  19, 1887,  Prof.  Surdam, 
•hairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  Ithaca  in  January,  1886,  read  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  report  upon  the  subject,  stating  that  the  committee  had  corresponded  with  superin¬ 
tendents  of  other  States,  and  had  found  that  the  system  of  uniform  examinations  was 
in  successful  operation  wherever  introduced.  The  report  is  published  in  full  in  the 
School  Journal  of  February  6  and  12, 1887,  and  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  association  the  committee  on  legislation  offered  the  following 
in  regard  to  licensing  teachers: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  such  legislation  as  will  secure  a  uniform  standard  for 
teachers’  examinations  throughout  the  State  on  the  plan  outlined  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  before  this  body. 

CHARLES  W.  SMITH, 

JAS.  H.  HOOSE, 

B.  B.  SNOW, 

D.  D.  METCALF, 

JOHN  W.  LITTEL, 

Committee. 


Action  of  Associated  Principals. 

At  the  annual  holiday  Conference  of  the  Associated  Principals  of  New  York  State, 
held  at  Syracuse,  December  26, 1886,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and  discussed: 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Principals  heartily  indorse  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  for  the  granting  of  all  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
upon  uniform  examinations,  held  at  the  same  time  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  under 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Adopted. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  action  of  the  Associated  Principals. 

G.  R.  CUTTING, 

Henry  White  Carlahan,  •  PresUle-nt. 

Secretary. 

Syracuse,  December  28, 1886. 
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Action,  of  the  Council  of  School  Snxierintendents. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held 
in  Binghamton,  November  18  and  19, 1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  In  our  judgment  the  educational  interests  of  New  York  State  require  that 
there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  licensing  all 
teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  most  earnestly  requested 
to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  him  to  establish 
and  maintain  some  system  that  shall  attain  this  object. 

L.  C.  FOSTER, 

Henry  R.  Sanford,  President. 

Secretary. 

Note. — At  the  meeting  of  school  superintendents  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  uniform  examinations  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendents, 
suggesting  the  different  grades  of  certificates,  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  the 
various  details  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  committee  consisted  of  Professors 
Charles  W.  Cole,  superintendent  of  schools,  Albany ;  Charles  E.  Gorton,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Yonkers ;  and  Henry  R.  Sanford,  institute  conductor.  The  committee  made 
its  report  to  the  State  Superintendent,  December  22,  1886,  and  it  is  now  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Action  of  tlie  New  York  Stnte  Teachers’  Association  Held  at  Niagara  Falls, 

July  6,  1886. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Teachers’  Association,  at  its  annual  session  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  July  6, 
1886: 

Whereas,  The  development  of  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
school  officers  and  teachers  within  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York,  concerning  the 
qualification  of  persons  who  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  supported  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  public  expense,  shows  a  constantly  increasing  and  ever  recurring  tend¬ 
ency  toward  the  necessity  of  a  standard  of  qualification  for  the  work  of  teaching,  which 
shall  be  unequivocal  in  its  minimum  requirements  and  in  conformity  with  the  demands 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  teachers  and  school  ofiQcers  in  convention  assembled,  do  ask  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  enact  such  laws  and  to  appropriate  such  funds 
as  will  fully  authorize  and  enable  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
establish,  conduct  and  maintain  a  desirable  and  reasonable  minimum  standard  of 
examinations  and  qualifications  of  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be  licensed  and 
appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

C.  E.  SURDAM, 

Albert  W.  Morehouse,  President. 

Secretary. 

Approved  in  1885. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  held  at  Utica  in  1885,  the  Association  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject  of  uniform  standard  of  requirement  for  securing  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  has  recommended  the  same  — 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  expresses  its  hearty  approval  of  such  meas¬ 
ure,  and  pledges  its  active  efforts  in  securing  such  legislation,  and  respectfully  requests 
that  the  measure  receive  favorable  sanction  by  the  Legislature. 

Purtlxer  Action  by  tke  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association. 

[Extracts  from  a  circular  letter  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  issued  March  2,  1887.] 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  desire  to 
call  your  thoughtful  attention  to  the  following  points  concerning  the  bill  in  relation  to 
the  licensing  of  teachers  only  after  a  uniform  State  examination. 

It  is  needed: 

1.  To  prevent  the  granting  of  licenses  to  incompetent  persons  because  of  favoritism, 
influence,  or  for  any  other  unworthy  reason. 
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%  To  more  nearly  equalize  the  standard  for  a  license  to  teach  In  the  different  coun¬ 
ties,  and  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  counties. 

3.  To  help  make  teaching  more  truly  a  profession. 

4.  To  make  the  State  sure  that  none  of  the  millions  of  public  school  money,  voted  by 
the  State,  shall  be  paid  to  persons  wholly  and  notoriously  incompetent  to  teach. 

We  affirm,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction: 

1.  That  the  said  bill  will,  more  than  any  other  known  plan,  secure  the  above  results; 

2.  That,  after  years  of  discussion,  this  bill  is  favored  and  urged  by  nine-tenths  of  tho 
mass  of  teachers  of  the  State. 

3.  That  resolutions  favoring  this  plan  have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  every  State 
assembly  of  teachers  (there  have  been  four  such  meetings)  held  during  the  past  year, 
and  by  many  Ipeal  teachers’  associations  so  held. 

4.  That  similar  plans  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  several  States  noted  for  their 
superiority  in  educational  matters. 

5.  That  this  plan  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  the  opportunities  for  favoritism  and 
incompetency  to  affect  the  licensing  of  teachers. 

6.  That  there  is  nothing  of  a  political,  partisan  or  personal  scheme  in  the  bill ;  but  that 
the  plan  originated  among  teacher's,  and  this  bill  has  been  introduced  in  response  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  most  thoughtful,  earnest  and  practical  educators.  Hence  we  earnestly  urge 
you  to  favor  the  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Signed, 

GEORGE  GRIFFITH,  New  Paltz, 

President, 

FOX  HOLDEN,  Plattsburgh, 

Vice-President, 

H.  D.  NOTTINGHAM,  Manlius. 

Vice  -President, 

EDWARD  DANFORTH,  Elmira, 

Secretary, 

A.  P.  CHAPIN,  Rochester, 

Secretary, 

A.  W.  MOREHOUSE,  Port  Byron, 

Secretary, 

J,  H.  DURKEE,  Sandy  Hill, 

Treasurer, 

Approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Letter  from  Hon.  John  Jay,  President. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK:  • 

Civil  Service  Commission,  ) 

191  Second  Aye,,  New  York  City,  > 
Pecember  16,  1886.  ) 

The  H^borable  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  New  York : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  I4th  of  December,  in  answer 
to  my  note  of  the  10th  instant,  and  pray  you  to  accept  the  thanks  of  my  associates  and 
myself  for  the  obliging  promptness  of  your  reply,  and  for  the  interesting  statement 
with  which  you  have  favored  us  of  the  outlines  of  the  plan  proposed  by  your  Depart¬ 
ment  for  establishing  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  granting  of  certificates  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

Your  letter  will  be  laid  before  this  Commission  at  its  next  meeting,  which  is  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Albany  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst. 

Availing  ourselves  of  your  kind  permission,  we  will  gladly  allude  in  our  report  to  the 
proposed  action  of  your  Department  in  a  direction  so  important  for  the  improvement 
of  the  civil  service  of  the  State ;  and  if  at  any  time  we  can  be  the  slightest  use  to  you 
by  our  suggestions,  we  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

I  .im,  sir,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  JAY. 

President, 
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Approved,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tlie  Board  of  Regents* 

De.  Mueeay’s  Lettee. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Deapee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Deae  Sie.— Ihave  read  over  very  carefully  the  bill  which  you  handed  me  to-day.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  measure  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  has 
ever  been  devised  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  State.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
chief  difficulty  in  public  education  lies  in  procuring  competent  teachers.  I  believe  that 
the  scheme  of  uniform  examinations  which  this  bill  provides  will  do  much  toward 
making  the  school  teaching  in  the  State  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  know  what  a  heavy 
responsibility  such  a  law  lays  upon  the  Superintendent,  but  I  know  that  you  will  not 
shrink  from  hard  work  to  bring  about  so  beneficent  an  end. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  DAVID  MURRAY. 

Axbaky,  N.  Y.,  Marche. 


2.  OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 


Scliool  Journal,  New  Yorlc. 

It  is  a  very  funny  argument  some  are  using  against  the  new  bill  now  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  that  State  Superintendent  Draper,  as  a  Republican,  intends  by  its  use 
to  work  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  unterrified  Democracy.  There  is  no  politics  in  the 
measure.  It  is  urged  for  the  simple  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications 
of  the  school  teachers  of  this  State.  It  aims  at  equalization  of  fitness.  This  bill  has 
hosts  of  friends. 

A  provision  in  the  law  will  allow  short  term  licenses.  The  v/hole  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  unanimously  approved  at  Syracuse.  The  position  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  subject  was  somewhat  different  from  that  which  they  took  last 
year.  But  this  was  not  so  much  from  a  change  of  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
reform,  as  from  the  way  the  subject  was  presented.  Last  year  there  seemed  to  be  a 
conviction  that  there  was  a  desire  to  take  power  from  their  hands;  this  year  there 
seemed  to  be  no  such  desire.  The  plan  seemed  to  leave  to  them  all  the  power  they  have, 
and  yet  gives  the  State  Department  the  power  it  rightfully  deserves. 

^  Tlie  Sclxool  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  October,  1886. 

The  line  of  progress  our  system  imperatively  demands  is  toward  better  teachers. 
How  we  shall  secure  them,  how  we  shall  find  places  for  them  by  dismissal  of  those  now 
wasting  the  opportunities  of  the  children  entrusted  to  them ;  these  are  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  to-day.  The  first  step  toward  solving  them  is  to  determine  just  what  sort  of 
teachers  are  now  employed ;  and  that  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  standard  of  selection 
is  absolutely  unlimited  except  by  the  individual  judgment  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  commissioners,  and  thus  varies  in  every  commissioner  district. 

Superintendent  Draper  ha«  resolved  to  strike  at  the  weakest  point  in  our  schools,  in 
the  hope  of  making  it  the  strongest  by  the  substitution  of  system  for  caprice.  We  call 
upon  school  officers  and  teachers  to  stand  by  him. 

The  uniform  examination  bill  promised  by  Superintendent  Draper  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  is  now  undergoing  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  country  press.  We  have 
already  expressed  ourselves  in  its  favor,  and  we  were  glad  to  observe  the  success  of  his 
presentation  of  the  subject  before  the  school  commissioners  at  the  recent  convention. 

“  A  Prominent  Teaclier,  ”  in  tlie  “  Scliool  Bulletin  ”  for  Marcb,  1886. 

I  hope  that  all  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  aid  its  passage. 
I  believe  it  will  do  more  good  to  our  schools  than  any  one  thing  that  is  or  has  been  pro¬ 
posed.  It  seems  to  have  a  chance  of  passing  now.  So  let’s  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
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Sdacational  Gazette,  Rocliester. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Speaker  Husted,  at  the  instance  of  Hon. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  providing  for  the  uniform 
examination  of  persons  desiring  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schoolst  is  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  which  there  should  be  neither  question  nor  delay.  It  provides  for  a 
much  needed  reform  of  abuses  which  have  grown  up  under  the  present  system,  or 
rather  lack  of  system,  of  examinations  for  teachers’  certificates. 


3.  TEXT  OF  ACT  PASSED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1887. 


An  Act  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of  persons  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 

of  this  State. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows : 

Section  l.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  directed  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  to  be  held  simultaneously  in  each  school 
commissioner  district  and  in  each  city  of  the  state  having  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  respective  school  commissioners  and 
the  city  superintendents  of  said  cities,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  this  state.  Such  examinations  shall  be  held  upon  printed  question  papers,  prepared 
by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  but  the  said  school  commissioners  and  city  super¬ 
intendents  may  hold  any  additional  examination  which  they  may  think  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  moral  character  or  practical  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and 
may  reject  any  candidate  who  appears  to  them  to  be  lacking  either  in  moral  character 
or  general  ability  to  teach  school  successfully.  The  examination  papers  of  such  of 
the  candidates  as  the  said  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents  may, 
respectively,  think  proper  to  submit  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  by  them  forwarded  to  the 
department  of  public  instruction  for  examination,  and  certificates  of  different  grades 
in  such  form  and  conferring  such  privileges  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  super¬ 
intendent  shall  be  issued  by  him  to  the  candidates  whose  examination  papers  reach  the 
standards  of  qualification  required  by  him.  The  state  superintendent  is  hereby  clothed 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  enforce  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  In  any  of  the  cities  of  the  state  having  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  or  more,  according  to  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  the  city 
superintendent,  or  superintendent  of  schools  in  such  cities,  shall  continue  to  issue 
licenses  to  teachers  as  heretofore.  The  said  city  superintendent  shall  issue  no  license 
except  after  a  written  examination  of  the  candidates,  and  shall  make  such  examination 
as  difficult  as  the  uniform  state  examination,  and  shall  establish  standards  of  require¬ 
ments  as  high  as  those  fixed  by  the  state  superintendent.  "Whenever  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  is  being  done  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  accept  such 
superintendent’s  examinations  in  lieu  of  the  uniform  state  examination,  and  may,  in 
his  discretion,  issue  state  certificates  to  the  persons  passing  such  superintendent’s 
examination,  the  same  as  though  said  person  had  passed  the  uniform  state  examina¬ 
tion.  "Whenever  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the 
officer  acting  as  such,  in  any  city  of  the  state,  whose  population  exceeds  four  hundred 
thousand,  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  state  superintendent  their  desire  to  unite  in 
any  examination  of  future  applicants  for  teachers’  licenses  to  be  held  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  such  city  shall  be  included  by  the  state  superintendent  in  the  unform 
examination  next  thereafter  to  be  held  by  him.  But  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
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affect  or  apply  to  any  teacher  now  employed  in  any  public  school  in  any  city  of  the  state 
having  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand,  or  more. 

§  3.  Any  board  of  education  or  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  teachers,  may 
establish  a  higher  standard  of  aualifications  than  that  fixed  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  for  the  schools  in  charge  of  said  board,  and  may  provide,  by  reso¬ 
lution  or  otherwise,  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  any  school  under 
its  charge,  except  such  as  hold  the  grade  of  state  certificates  specified  by  it,  or  except 
such  as  otherwise  show  qualifications  required  by  it.  No  person  shall  bo  employed  but 
such  as  hold  a  certificate  heretofore  issued  according  to  law,  and  which  is  unexpired, 
or  one  issued  pursuant  to  this  act ;  but  any  board  may  examine  persons  holding  such 
certificates,  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this  act,  whenever  it  deems  advisable,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  employment  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
persons  have  qualifications  up  to  the  standard  established  by  said  board. 

§4.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion,  issue  certificates 
to  any  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  who  has  had  at  least  three  years’  experience 
as  a  teacher,  without  examination.  Such  certificates  shall  be  known  as  the  “  college 
graduates’  certificates  ”  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  common  school  in 
the  state,  and  be  good  during  life  unless  revoked  for  cause. 

§  5.  All  provisions  of  law  authorizing  any  other  officer  or  any  board  in  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  districts  or  in  the  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  grant  licenses  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
state,  whether  general  in  their  application  or  having  reference  only  to  some  particular 
locality,  are  hereby  repealed,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  invali¬ 
date  any  license  to  teach  which  may  now  be  in  force,  nor  to  affect  the  rights  and 
privileges  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


4.  ACTION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION,  1887. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  held  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Essex  county,  July  6,  7  and  8,  1887,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 


Whekeas,  The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  deeply  regret 
the  loss  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill,  and  believe  that  as  in  other  States,  a 
change  so  radical  will  be  best  promoted  by  successful  experiment.  It  is  therefore 
Resolved,  That  the  school  commissioners  be  urged  to  request  the  State  Superintendent 
to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  printed  text  questions,  to  be  issued  monthly  and  to  be 
used  simultaneously  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  school  commissioners  shall  agree  to  issue  no  licenses  without  a  written 
examination  upon  these  questions,  the  forms  of  said  licenses  to  be  furnished  and  the 
licenses  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent ;  said  licenses  to  be  indorsed  by  school 
commissioners  whenever  granted ;  the  papers  of  all  applicants  to  be  filed  and,  if  desired, 
returned  to  the  Department  for  inspection. 

J.  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  Jr., 

S.  H.  ALBRO, 

Miss  H.  R.  BURNS 
Mbs.  E.  H.  COOK, 

C.  G.  BROWER. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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5.  FORM  OF  REaUEST  BY  COMMISSIONERS  TO  STATE 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


I  respectfully  request  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  monthly,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  printed  test  question  papers  to  be  used  simulta¬ 
neously  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  to  furnish  school  commissioners  with 
blanks  for  licenses.  I  agree  to  issue  no  license  without  a  written  examination  upon 
said  questions ;  to  file  in  my  ofiQce  the  papers  of  all  applicants,  and,  if  desired,  submit 
them  to  the  Department  for  inspection.  It  is  believed  that  certificates  granted  in  this 
way,  will  soon  acquire  more  than  a  local  value. 

(Signed)  . 

Dated  . .  1887.  School  Commissioner. 


6.  PRELIMINARY  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR  TO  SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONERS. 


£xa.minatioii  of  Candidates  foi’  Teachers’  Licenses. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Depaktmext  of  Public  Insteuction, 
Supeeintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  Aiigust  18, 1887. 

To  the  School  Commissioners : 

Pursuant,  as  I  am  advised,  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  I  have  received,  from  sixty  of  the  school  commissioners,  the 
request  set  forth  in  the  following  communication: 

“  To  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction :  * 

I  respectfully  request  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  monthly,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  printed  test  question  papers  to  be  used  simulta¬ 
neously  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  to  furnish  school  commissioners  with 
blanks  for  licenses.  I  agree  to  issue  no  license  without  a  written  examination  upon 
said  questions ;  to  file  in  my  office  the  papers  of  all  applicants,  and,  if  desired,  submit 
them  to  the  Department  for  inspection.  It  is  believed  that  certificates  granted  in  this- 
way,  will  soon  acquire  more  than  a  local  value.” 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  herein  contained,  and  desirous  of  cooperating  in  all 
efforts  to  protect  the  schools  from  unqualified  teachers,  you  are  advised  that,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  September,  the  Department  will  issue,  at  the  first  of  each  month,  to  the  school 
commissioners,  a  printed  set  of  questions  which  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  uniform 
and  simultaneous  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers’  licenses.  If  commissioners 
will  arrange  to  hold  their  examinations  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  the  ques- 
tions  will  be  received  in  time,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  but  little  likelihood  of 
publicity  before  the  examination  occurs.  When  Saturday  comes  upon  the  first  or 
second  day  of  the  month,  the  questions  will  be  mailed  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  The  arrangement  of  questions  w’ill  be  such  as  to  conform  to  tho 
present  system  and  form  of  certificates.  Answers  will  be  supplied,  a  uniform  system 
of  marking  will  be  suggested,  and  the  standard  of  proficiency  which  should  be  attained 
in  the  several  grades,  in  order  to  secure  certificates,  will  be  indicated- 
The  undertaking  is  experimental.  Its  acceptance  is  entirely  optional  with  commis¬ 
sioners.  Such  of  them  as  have  asked  the  Department  to  inaugurate  the  movement  will 
of  course  observe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  requests.  All  are  invited  to  under¬ 
take  the  experiment,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  plan  is  practical 
and  capable  of  producing  the  general  results  so  desirable  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  State. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintendent. 
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7.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR  ACCOMPANYING  FIRST  SET  OF 
UNIFORM  EXAMINATION  GUESTIONS. 


Uniform  State  ^Examinations  for  Teacliers*  Certificates. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  August  29, 1887. 

To  the  School  Commissioners : 

I  mail  you  herewith,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  be  opened  Satuiday,  September  3,  printed 
question  papers  and  general  regulations  for  the  September  examinations  for  teachers’ 
certificates.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  inclosed  in  a  separate  envelope,  which 
should  not  be  opened  until  the  close  of  the  examination. 

As  noted  in  my  former  circular,  these  questions  will  be  printed  monthly  and  mailed  to 
commissioners  in  time  for  use  in  examinations  upon  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  commissioners  generally,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  issue  these 
questions  monthly.  Public  examinations  can  be  held  in  the  most  convenient  places 
and  the  necessity  for  private  examinations  wholly  avoided.  In  cases  where  commis¬ 
sioners  do  not  require  monthly  examinations,  papers  should  not  be  used  oftener  than 
found  necessary. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  given  in  one  day,  commissioners  making  such 
arrangements  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determine  respectively. 

For  third  grade  certificates  the  subjects  are:  i.  Arithmetic;  2.  Geography;  3.  Gram¬ 
mar;  4.  Physiology;  5.  General  Questions. 

For  second  grade,  the  same,  with  6.  American  History  and  Civil  Government;  7. 
Methods. 

For  first  grade,  the  preceding,  with  8.  School  Law ;  9.  Algebra. 

Questions  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third  grade  certificates. 

All  questions  in  every  paper,  excepting  School  Law  and  Algebra,  apply  to  second 
grade  certificates. 

All  questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first  grade  certificates. 

The  number  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  printed  after 
each  question.  It  will  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  third 
grade ;  one  hundred  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  these  test  papers  are  similar  in  character;  ques¬ 
tions  are  general,  not  technical.  The  present  system  of  gradation  of  certificates  is 
followed. 

It  is  my  wish  that  no  certificate  be  granted  without  a  written  examination,  and  that 
the  papers  of  applicants  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  school  commissioner.  While  all  are 
invited  to  use  these  questions  as  a  basis  for  uniform  and  simultaneous  examinations 
for  teachers’  certificates,  the  commissioners  who  have  requested  the  Department  to 
prepare  them  will,  of  course,  observe  the  terms  of  their  request. 

As  previously  stated,  this  is  an  experiment,  and  entirely  optional  with  commissioners. 
Its  success  depends  largely  upon  their  good  faith  and  active  cooperation.  I  believe  that 
such  cooperation  will  do  much  toward  establishing  a  minimum  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  our  teachers,  the  necessity  for  which  is  so  generally  recognized.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  from  commissioners  any  suggestions  regarding  this  subject  which  they 
may  deem  pertinent. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  commissioners  may  publish  the  papers  or  put  them 
to  any  use  they  deem  advisable. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintendent. 
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8.  aUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 
HELD  IN  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  AND 
DECEMBER,  1887. 

September,  1887. 


Q,uestions  from,  tlxe  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  Uniform  Stat« 
Examination  for  Teacliers*  Certificates,  to  be  Held.  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1887. 

/  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

• 

Applicants  for  first-grade  licenses  must  have  had  two  years’  successful  experience  in 
the  school-room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography,  and  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects.  AU 
questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-grade  licenses  must  have  had  one  years’  successful  experience 
in  the  school-room ;  must  attain  a  general  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  All  questions 
in  every  paper,  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second  grade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  must  attain 
a  general  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  valuation  falls  below  $12,000,  to 
give  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  strictly 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  third-grade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
be  granted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  average  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
common  school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended. 

Orthography  will  be  marked  from  the  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
in  grammar.  Arrange  all  work  neatly.  Fold  as  in  Regents’  papers. 

Akithmetic. 

1.  JHvide  9  3-5,  muUiply  20-8  by  5-7,  plus  3-5.  Subtract  2  1-3  from  the  sum  of  8 1-9,  3 1-4,  7 1-6* 

8 1-10.  (15) 

2.  Extend  the  items  and  make  the  footing  in  the  following  bill: 

Albany,  N,  Y.,  S^tember  1,  1887. 
Me.  Abthuk  Floyd,  in  account  with  R.  J.  Allen  &  Co. 

6432  Tbs.  stove  coal,  @  $0.25  per  ton .  $ 

6432  ft.  inch  boards,  @  19.25  per  M. . . . 

8.33  cords  wood,  @  $5.55  per  cord .  (15)- 

3.  Divide  2  gals.,  2  qts.,  Ipt.  into  2,000  equal  parts.  (10) 

4.  Find  the  legal  interest  o/ $4,352.50  for  1  year,  3  months  and  13  days.  (10) 

6.  A  man  having  $2,025  in  the  bank  drew  out  $1,560.  What  per  cent  did  he  draw  out?  (10) 

6.  A  pile  of  4-foot  wood,  24  rods  long,  contains  lOO  cords.  What  is  its  height?  (20) 

7.  A  man  sells  pens  at  1-8  cent  apiece  above  cost  and  makes  20  per  cent.  What  do  the 

pens  cost  him  apiece?  At  what  price  per  dozen  does  he  sell  them?  (20) 

Geammae. 

Note.— The  commissioner  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmanship,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

1-2.  Dictation.  {Art.  IV.,  sec.  2,  Constitution  of  JJ.  S.) 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 

several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  jus¬ 

tice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime.  (30) 

3.  Analyze,  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  the  first  sentence.  (10) 

4.  Name  and  give  examples  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  used  in  extract.  (10). 
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6.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence;  declarative:  imperative;  exclamatory.  (lOj 

6.  Analyze,  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  the  second  sentence.  (20) 

7.  Distinguish  between  language  lessons  and  technical  grammar.  State  the  position 

of  each  in  a  common  school  course.  (ao) 

Geogbapht. 

1.  Define,  by  outline  or  otherwise,  the  boundaries  of  your  own  county,  showing  its  position 

in  the  State.  (6) 

2.  Name  three  canals  in  the  United  States,  and  mention  the  waters  connected  by  each.  (10) 

3.  Give  route  by  water  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis;  from  St.  Augustine  to  Naples.  (10) 

4.  Give  the  geographical  position  of  France;  its  form  of  government ;  its  climate  and  leading 

productions  ;  three  important  cities ;  two  rivers.  (20) 

6.  State  what  you  know  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  United 
States.  (16) 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Standard  Eastern  time  ?  (20) 

7.  Name  the  river  basins  of  North  America.  (20) 

Physiology  and  Hygienb. 

1.  Describe  the  shape  and  position  of  the  heart.  (16) 

2.  What  are  muscles  ?  (10) 

3.  How  are  the  bones  classified?  Of  what  is  bone  composed?  (10) 

Name  the  digestive  organs.  ■  (10) 

6.  How  may  the  teacher  promote  the  health  of  pupils  ?  (16) 

6.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  brain.  (20) 

7.  Mention  the  principal  organs  contained  in  each  of  the  two  great  cavities  of  the 

trunk.  (2(^ 

Genekal  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  organization  known  as  the  ''Knights  of  Labor  ?”  (20) 

2.  Name  five  liv  ing  American  authors,  and  three  statesmen.  (20) 

3.  Outline  briefiy  your  plan  for  the  first  day  in  school.  (20) 

4.  How  may  the  teacher  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  ?  (20) 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Civil  Service  Reform  ?  '  (20) 

Ameeican  Histoby  and  Civil  Goveenment. 

1.  Name  three  discoverers  in  the  employ  of  the  Spanish,  English  and  French, 

respectively,  giving  a  discovery  of  each.  ( 15) 

2.  What  were  the  leading  events  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  ?  (16) 

3.  What  causes  led  to  the  Revolutionary  war  ?  (20) 

4.  Comment  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States  to-day  among  the  great 

powers  of  the  world.  (16) 

6.  Name  the  legislative  branches  in  the  National  and  State  Governments.  (10) 

6.  Name  the  members  of  the  president’s  cabinet,  and  the  title  of  each.  (15) 

7.  What  is  tariff  ?  (10) 

Methods. 

Outline  a  typical  lesson  for  one  of  your  grades  in: 

1.  Reading;  (25) 

2.  Arithmetic ;  (25) 

3.  Spelling;  (28) 

4.  Geography.  (26) 

School  Law. 

1.  State  three  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  be  licensed.  (20) 

2.  Mention  the  legal  holidays  in  this  State.  (20) 

3.  Is  a  teacher  authorized  to  hold  religious  exercises  during  school  hours  t  (20) 

4.  Has  the  teacher  authority  to  expel  a  pupil  ?  To  suspend  ?  (2(y 

6.  What  legal  remedy  has  a  teacher  against  any  person  who  creates  a  willful  disturbance 

during  school  hours  ?  (20) 
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Algebra. 

L  Give  and  explain  briefly  the  principal  signs  used  in  Algebra.  .  (20) 

2.  Bectuired,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  quotient: 

4a  (a2— x2)  a2— ax 

-  -  (20) 

3b  (c2 — x2)  bc+bx 

8.  Expand  (a— b)^  (20) 

4.  What  fraction  is  that,  such  that  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  each  increased 
by  1,  the  value  is  1-2 ;  but  if  each  be  diminished  by  l,  the  value  is  1-3  ?  (20) 

6.  What  two  numbers  are  those,  whose  sum  is  41, and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  901?  (20) 


October,  1887. 

UNIFORM  STATE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES. 


Questions  for  Examination  on  Saturday,  October  1,  1887. 

Prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Note.  —  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  question  papers  to  supply 
each  candidate.  Commissioners  should  reproduce  questions  on  a  blackboard  or  state 
them  orally  to  the  class. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  licenses  must  have  had  two  years’  successful  experience  in 
the  school-room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography,  and  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects. 
All  questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-grade  licenses  must  have  had  one  year’s  successful  experience 
in  the  school-room ;  must  attain  a  general  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  All  questions 
in  every  paper  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second-grade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  must 
attain  a  general  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  valuation  falls  below  $12,000,  to 
give  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  strictly 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  third-grade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
be  granted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  "a  general  average  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
common  school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended.  If,  before 
the  expiration  of  one  of  them,  the  holder  cannot  pass  the  examination  for  a  third-grade 
certificate,  he  had  better  undertake  other  employment. 

Orthography  will  be  marked  from  the  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
in  grammar.  Arrange  all  work  neatly.  Fold  as  in  Regents’  papers. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  given  in  one  day,  commissioners  making  such 
arrangements  therefor  as  their  convenience  mqy  determine  respectively. 

For  third-grade  certificates,  the  subjects  are:  1.  Arithmetic;  2.  Geography;  3.  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  4.  Physiology ;  5.  General  questions.* 

For  second-grade,  the  same,  with  6.  American  history  and  civil  government; 
7,  Methods. 

For  first-grade,  the  preceding,  with  8.  School  law;  9.  Algebra. 

Questions  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  certificates. 

All  questions,  in  every  paper  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second-grade 
certificates. 

All  questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  certificates. 

The  number  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  printed  after 
each  question.  It^ill  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  papqr  of  the  third- 
grade  ;  100  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 
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Akithmetic. 

Note.— All  written  work  should  be  shown  in  full. 

1.  Add  3  1-8  (3-4  divided  by  3-16),  XCVIII,  and  four  and  seven  hundred-thousandths.  (10) 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple,  and  greatest  common  divisor  of  52,  78  and  143.  (15) 

3.  What  will  1 5-7  ao'es  of  land  cost  at  1-2  cent  per  square  foot  ?  (10) 

4.  F'om  a  barrel  of  wine,  18  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  were  drawn.  What  per  cent  of  the  whole  remained 

in  the  barrel?  (15) 

6.  WliatwilllQ^^  lbs.  hay  cost  at  $12. dS per  ton?  (10) 

6.  A  man  sold  sixteen  horses  at  $200  each ;  on  one-half  he  gained  lo  per  cent,  and  on  the 

other  half  he  lost  lo  per  cent.  Find  net  gain  or  loss.  (20) 

7.  Write  a  negotiable,  interest-bearing  promissory  note,  omitting  signature.  (20) 

Geammak. 

Note. —  The  commissioners  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmanship,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 


1-2.  Dictation  ( Web stey'^s  “  Gharactei' of  Washington”).  “  It  was  the  extraordinary  fortune 
of  Washington,  that  having  been  intrusted  in  revolutionary  times  with  the  supreme  mili¬ 
tary  command,  and  having  fulfilled  that  trust  ivith  equalrenown  for  wisdom  and  valor, 
he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  government  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be 
made,  on  a  large  scale,  to  rear  the  fabric  of  social  order  on  the  basis  of  a  written  con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  a  pure  representative  principle.”  (20) 

3.  Name  and  give  examples  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  used  in  the  above  extract.  (10) 

4.  Mark  for  pronunciation  the  following :  Impolitic,  deficit,  simultaneous,  coral,  enervate, 

urgent,  century,  machine,  sarcasm  and  oxygen.  (10) 

5.  Write  an  application  for  a  position  as  teacher',  stating  qualifications  and  experience,  and 

mentioning  references.  Use  proper  form  of  heading,  superscription  and  closing.  Be 
careful  to  paragraph,  capitalize  and  punctuate  properly .  (20) 

6.  What  preliminary  instruction  should  be  given  before  grammar  as  a  science  is 

taught?  (20) 

7.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  the  above  extract.  (20) 

Geogeaphy. 

1.  Wltat  State  is  noted  for  the  production  of  (a)  rice;  (b)  gold;  (c)  silver;  (d)  sugar;  (e)  coal; 
(f)  oranges;  (g)  tobacco ;  (h)  marble;  (i)  zinc ;  (j)  tar;  (k)  cotton;  (1)  copper;  (m)wine; 


(n) petroleum,  and(o)  salt?  (15) 

2.  What  counties  in  New  York  border  on  the  great  lakes  ?  (10) 

3.  Bound  this  State.  (10) 

4.  Mention  six  modifications  of  climate.  (10) 

6.  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  leading  cities  of  Great  Britain,  mentioning  a  leading  industry  of 

each.  (15) 

6.  What  determines  the  width  of  the  zones  ?  (20) 

7.  Name  the  “five  great  powers”  of  Europe,  and  the  form  of  government  in  each.  (20) 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Describe  three  kinds  of  joints,  and  mention  one  of  each  kind.  (10) 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration?  Mention  the  principal  organs  of  the  respiratory 

system.  (10) 

3.  Name  the  bones  of  the  skull.  (10) 

4.  In  case  of  a  wound,  how  may  we  determine  whether  the  blood  is  flowing  from  a  vein  or  an 

artery  ?  If  from  the  former,  where  should  the  bandage  be  applied  ?  (15) 

6.  What  are  stimulants  ?  What  are  narcotics  ?  Give  an  example  of  each,  (15) 

6.  Mention  five  hindrances  to  digestion.  (25) 

7.  Locate  and  describe  the  stomach.  (15) 
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GENEKAIi  QuESTIOUB. 

1.  Name  (a)  two  American  inventors; 

(h)  two  American  lexicographers; 

(c)  two  American  naturalists; 

(d)  two  American  novelists; 

(e)  two  American  historians; 

(f)  two  American  poets; 

(g)  two  American  journalists: 

(h)  two  American  painters; 

(i)  two  American  sculptors; 

(j)  two  Amei'ican  orators.  (30) 

2.  Classify  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  (20) 

3.  Mention  six  objects  of  the  recitation.  (20) 

4.  Who  are  the  present  United  States  Senators  from  this  State?  Who  is  your  representative 

in  Congress  ?  (10) 

5.  Locate  the  normal  schools  in  this  State.  (20) 

0 

American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

1.  What  do  the  following  dates  suggest:  1497,  1534,  1541,  1565,  1607,  1609,  1620,  1623,  1651 

and  1765  ?  (20) 

2.  How  did  we  acguire  Louisiana  ?  When  ?  From  whom  ?  (10) 

3.  What  teas  the  principle  of  the  “  Monroe  Doctrine  ?  ”  (10) 

4.  Mention  a  prominent  battle  of  (a)  the  French  and  Indian  war;  (b)  the  Eevolutionary  war; 

(c)  the  war  o/l8i2;  (d)  the  Mexican  war,  and(e)  the  war  of  the  FebeUion.  (10) 

6.  With  what  jury  would  a  bill  of  indictment  originate,  and  what  jury  would  try  the 

criminal?  (10) 

6.  How  are  United  States  Senators  elected  ?  Mention  a  State  officer  elected  in  the  same 

manner.  (20) 

7.  Mention  six  distinct  purposes  for  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

was  adopted.  (20) 

Methods. 

Outline  a  typical  lesson  for  one  of  your  grades  in  : 

1.  Language;  (26) 

2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  (25) 

3.  American  History:  (26) 

4.  Reading.  (25) 

'  School  Law. 

1.  May  a  district  change  from  one  to  three  trustees  ?  (20) 

2.  What  authority  has  a  teacher  to  inffict  corporal  punishment  ?  (20) 

8.  What  does  the  law  require  of  a  teacher  before  he  can  make  a  legal  contract  to  teach 

a  common  school  ?  (20) 

4.  In  whom  is  the  authority  vested  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  selection  of  text-books  ?  (20) 

6.  How  frequently  does  the  law  provide  that  the  compensation  of  teachers  shall  become 
due  and  payable!?  (20) 

Algebra.. 

1.  Define  coefficient,  polynomiol,  and  exponent.  (20) 

2.  Expand  (a  — 5)5.  (20) 

3.  Factor  a^m— 9  a  m3.  (20) 

4.  Divide  $183  between  two  men,  so  that  4-7  of  what  the  first  receives  shall  be  equal  to 

3-10  of  what  the  second  receives.  (20) 

6.  A  person  loaned  $100,000,  a  part  of  it  at  5  per  cent  and  the  balance  at  4  per  cent;  his 
annual  interest  on  the  whole  was  $4,640.  Required  the  two  parts  of  the  principaL 

89 
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November,  1887. 

UNIFORM  STATE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES, 


Q,ue8tioiis  for  Exaiiiiiia-tioii,  Saturday,  November  5,  1887. 

Prepared  hy  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instructio7i. 


Note. —  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  question  papers  to  supply 
each  candidate.  Commissionei’s  should  reproduce  questions  on  a  blackboard  or  state 
them  orally  to  the  class. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  licenses  must  have  had  two  years’  successful  experience  in 
the  school-room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography,  and  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects.  AU 
questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-grade  licenses  must  have  had  one  year’s  successful  experience 
in  the  school-room;  must  attain  a  general  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  All  questions 
in  every  paper,  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second-grade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  must  attain 
a  general  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  valuation  falls  below  $12,000,  to 
give  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  strictly 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  third  grade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
be  granted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  average  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
common  school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended.  If,  before 
the  expiration  of  one  of  them,  the  holder  cannot  pass  the  examination  for  a  third- 
grade  certificate  he  should  undertake  other  employment. 

Orthography  will  be  marked  from  the  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
in  grammar.  Arrange  all  work  neatly.  Fold  as  in  Regents’  papers. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  given  in  one  day,  commissioners  making  such 
arrangements  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determine,  respectively. 

Pages  two  and  three  mark  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  parts,  about  equal  in 
length  for  the  several  grades. 

For  third-grade  certificates  the  subjects  are:  1.  Arithmetic;  2.  Geography;  3.  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  4.  Physiology ;  5.  General  questions. 

For  second  grade,  the  same,  with  6.  American  history  and  civil  government;  7. 
Methods. 

For  first  grade,  the  preceding,  with  8.  School  law ;  9.  Algebra. 

Questions  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  certificates. 

All  questions,  in  every  paper  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second-grade 
certificates. 

All  questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  certificates. 

The  number  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  ansAver  entitles  applicants  is  printed  after 
each  question.  It  will  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  third 
grade ;  100  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Arithmetic. 

Note.— All  written  work  should  be  shown  in  full. 

1.  Write  ( a)  three  millions,  sixty  thousand,  seven;  (h)  a  numhei'  composed  of  5  units  of  the 

sixth  order,  4  units  of  the  fifth  order,  1  unit  of  the  fourth  ordei',  and  9  units  of  the  second 

order;  (c)  six  thousand  twenty-four  hundred-thousandths .  (12) 

2.  (a)  Divide  3-4  o/ 6-6  of  7  1-5  hy  3  2-9;  (h)  suhtraci  8  d-lG  from  the  sum  of  b  1-3,  2  1-5, 

4  7-12.  (12) 

3.  Find  the  interest  of  $94.75  from  August  14,  1886,  to  October  1, 1887,  atfiveper  centpe)- 

annum.  (12) 
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4.  Reduce  ( a)  39  square  rods,  17  square  yards,  119  square  inches  to  square  inches;  (h)  3  pecks,  5 
quarts,  1  pint  to  the  fraction  of  a  bushel.  (12) 

6.  If  leadpencils  that  cost  three  cents  each  are  sold  for  five  cents  each,  what  is  the  per  cent  of 

profit?  (12) 

0.  The  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  54  minutes,  (a)  What  is  the 
difference  in  longitude?  (b)  When  the  local  time  in  New  York  is  12  hours  25 
minutes  a.  m.,  what  is  the  local  time  in  Chicago  ?  (20) 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  317,815,  correct  to  three  decimal  places.  (20) 

Geogkaphy. 

1.  Name  (a)  the  natural  divisions  of  land;  (b)  the  natural  divisions  of  water.  (12) 

2,  Name  and  describe  three  of  theprincipal  rivers  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (12) 

3.  Name  and  locate  (a)  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  United  States;  (b)  of  Great  Britain; 

(c)  of  Brazil;  (d)  of  Holland.  (12) 

4,  What  form  of  government  has  (a)  the  United  States?  (b)  Great  Britain?  (c)  Russia?  (12) 

6.  What  is  ( a)  the  source  of  a  river  ?  {b)  its  right  bank  ?  (c)  a  delta  ?  (12) 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  range  of  (a)  North  America;  (b)  Europe;  (c) 

Africa;  (d)  South  America.  (12) 

7.  Bound  by  parallels  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth.  (20) 

Methods. 

1.  In  cold  weather,  what  means  would  you  use  to  ventilate  a  school  room  unprovided 

with  ventilating  apparatus  ?  (25) 

2.  Outline  a  programme  of  recitations  for  use  in  an  ungraded  school,  or  in  your  depart¬ 

ment  of  a  graded  school.  (25) 

8.  How  do  you  teach  penmanship  ?  (25) 

4.  Give  methods  of  controlling  a  school  without  recourse  to  punishment.  (25) 

School  Law. 

1.  What  vacancies  in  office  may  the  trustee  of  a  school  district  fill  by  appointment?  (20) 

2.  What  authority  has  a  teacher  over  pupils  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  ?  (20) 

3.  Upon  what  basis  is  the  public  school  fund  apportioned  (a)  to  the  counties  of  the 

State ?  (b)  to  the  several  school  districts  of  a  county?  (20) 

4.  What  relatives  is  a  trustee  prohibited  from  hiring  as  teachers  ?  (20) 

6.  What  power  has  the  trustee  of  a  school  district  to  purchase  globes,  maps  and  other 

school  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school  without  a  vote  of  the  district  ?  (20) 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation  in  order,  beginning  withthe  heart.  (12) 

2.  Mention  three  causes  of  decay  of  the  teeth.  (12) 

3.  Explain  how  the  blood  circulates  through  the  bones.  (12) 

4.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  linmg  of  the  stomach.  (12) 

How  many  bones  in  the  for eaiun?  Name  them.  (12) 

e.  Give  three  examples  of  reflex  action.  (20) 

7.  Explain  how  an  extensive  burn  may  cause  congestion  of  the  lungs.  (20) 

General  Questions. 

1.  Name  five  of  the  leading  neicspapers  of  the  United  States.  (20) 

2.  Nam  e  the  towns  of  your  county,  and  also  the  county  seat.  (20) 

3.  What  centennial  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  the  week  of  September  ll,  1887  ?  (20) 

4.  What  is  the  principal  subject  of  dispute  at  the  present  time  between  the  United  States 

and  Canada?  (20) 

5.  What  is  understood  by  “Authors’  Day  Exercises  ”  in  school  work  ?  (20) 

American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

1.  (a)  Who  discovered  the  Mississippi  river?  (b)  the  Hudson  river?  (15) 

2.  Name  the  tribes  of  the  six  nations  in  their  order  of  location  from  east  to  west.  (15) 

3.  Mention  five  of  the  principal  events  of  the  civil  war.  (10) 

4.  Name  the  highest  court  and  also  the  lowest  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (10) 

6.  How  may  persons  comprise  a  trial  jury  in  a  court  of  record  ?  (10) 
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6. 

7. 


Explain  what  is  meant  by  impeachment  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment.” 

What  is  meant  by  the  veto  power  1 

*  Algebra. 


**  shall  have 
(20) 
(20) 


1.  By  what  signs  are  the  terms  of  an  algebraic  expression  of  quantity  separated  ?  (20) 

a3  plus  3a2x  plus  3ax2  plus  x3 

2.  Reduce  a^  plus  x3  to  its  lowest  terms. 

3.  Expand  (y — 

4.  Divide  a‘  plus  6a2x2  plus  x-i  by  a2  plus  2ax  plus  x3. 

6.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  45,  and  the  difference  of  their  square  is  66.  Required. 

the  numbers.  (2o) 

Grammar. 


(20) 

(20) 

(20) 


Note.— The  commissioner  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  to  all  applicants 
as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmanship,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 


1-2.  Dictation  (Art  XIV,  sec.  l.  Constitution  of  TT.  S.) :  (24) 

1.  All  persons  horn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

2.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  propei'ty,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic¬ 


tion,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

3.  Analyze  by  diagram,  or  otherwise,  the  first  sentence.  (12) 

4.  Name  (a)  all  the  adjectives  in  the  dictation  exet'cise ;  (b)  all  the  adverbs.  (12) 

6.  (a)  Decline  the  pronoun  he;  (b)  write  the  possessive  forms  of  she,  George,  boys;  (c)  how  is 

a  declarative  sentence  made  inteirogative  ?  (12) 

6c  Analyze  by  diagram,  or  otherwise,  the  second  sentence.  (20) 

7.  Name  and  parse  all  the  relative  pronouns  used  in  the  dictation  exercise.  (20) 


December,  1887. 

UNIFORM  STATE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES. 


Questions  for  Examina-tion,  Sattirday,  December  3,  1887. 

Prepared  by  the  State  Departinmt  of  Public  Instruction. 


Note.— It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  question  papers  to  supply 
each  candidate.  Commissioners  should  reproduce  questions  on  a  blackboard, br  state 
them  orally  to  the  class.  If  commissioners  desiring  to  hold  examinations  at  more  than 
one  point  will  promptly  notify  the  Department,  questions  will  be  forwarded  as 
requested. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  licenses  must  have  had  two  years’  successful  experience  in 
the  school-room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography,  and  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects.  All 
questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-grade  licenses  must  have  had  one  year’s  successful  experience 
in  the  school-room ;  must  attain  a  general  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  All  ques¬ 
tions  in  every  paper,  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second-grade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  must  attain 
a  general  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it 
necessary,  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  valuation  falls  below  $12,000, 
to  give  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  strictly 
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meeting  the  requirements  for  the  third  grade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
be  granted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  average  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
common-school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended.  If,  before 
the  expiration  of  one  of  them,  the  holder  cannot  pass  the  examination  for  a  third-grade 
certificate,  he  should  undertake  other  employment. 

Orthography  will  be  marked  from  the  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
in  grammar.  Arrange  all  work  neatly.  Fold  as  in  Kegents’  papers. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  given  in  one  day,  commissioners  making  such 
arrangements  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determine  respectively. 

Pages  two  and  three  mark  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  parts,  about  equal  in 
length  for  the  several  grades. 

For  third-grade  certificates,  the  subjects  'are:  i,  arithmetic;  2,  geography;  3, 
grammar;  4,  physiology;  5,  general  questions. 

For  second-grade,  the  same,  with  6,  American  history  and  civil  government; 
7,  methods. 

For  first-grade,  the  preceding,  with  8,  school  law ;  9,  algebra. 

The  number  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  printed  after 
each  question.  It  will  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  third- 
grade  ;  one  hundred  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grade. 


Akithmetic. 

1.  To  what  different  classes  of  numbers  does  the  number  924:  belong  ?  (12) 

2.  What  is  the  only  even  prime  number?  (12) 

3.  Express  by  figures  (a)  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ten-thousandths;  (b)  nine  hundred- 

thousandths.  (12) 

4.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18 /f.  square,  with  carpet  X  of  a  yard  wide  at  S1.15 

per  yard?  •  (12) 

6.  A  rectangular  field  is  86K  rods  long  and  46.875  rods  wide.  How  much  wheat  will  it 
produce  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  acrw  ?  (12) 

6.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $1,253.86,  in  2  yrs.  11  mo.  13  da.,  interest  at  5  per 

cent?  (20) 

7.  How  is  the  rate  per  cent  per  annum  ascertained  when  the  principal,  interest  and 

time  are  given  ?  (20) 

Geogeaphy. 


1.  Name  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  outlet  of  each.  (15) 

2.  Which  one  of  the  United  States  extends  farthest  east?  which  farthest  west?  (10) 

3.  Name  the  principal  river  ( a)  of  Alabama;  (b)  of  Virginia;  (c)  of  Pennsylvania;  (d)  of  Cali¬ 

fornia;  (e)  of  Indiana.  (10) 

4.  What  is  the  principal  vegetable  product  (a)  of  Minnesota?  (b)  of  Virginia?  (c)  of 

Louisiana?  (d)  of  Mississippi  ?  (e)  of  Illinois?  (15) 

5.  Which  grand  division  has  ( a)  the  highest  mountains?  (b)  the  largest  river?  (c)  the  largest 

lakes  ?  (10) 

6.  What  are  isothermal  lines  ?  (20) 

7.  Upon  what  does  the  fertility  of  a  large  part  of  Egypt  depend  ?  (20) 


Methods. 

1.  Give  a  plan  for  preventing  tardiness  at  school.  (25) 

2.  Outline  your  method  of  teaching  numbers  in  primary  work.  (25) 

3.  Do  you  use  the  sentence  method,  the  word  method,  or  the  alphabet  method,  in 

teaching  reading,  and  what  are  its  advantages  over  the  other  two?  (25) 

4.  Should  false  syntax  be  taught  as  a  part  of  technical  grammar?  (25) 


School  Law. 

1.  (a)  What  notice  to  voters  is  necessary  in  calling  a  special  school  meeting?  (b)  What 

matters  can  be  legally  acted  upon  at  such  meeting  ?  (20) 

2.  (a)  How  may  a  school  district  change  from  three  trustees  to  one?  (b)  From  one 

trustee  to  three  ?  (20) 

3.  Has  a  trustee,  or  a  board  of  trustees,  the  power  to  allow  the  use  of  the  school-house  for 

religious  meetings  against  the  wish  of  the  district  ?  (20) 
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4.  How  many  days  must  elapse  between  the  voting  of  a  tax  by  a  district  meeting  and  the 
delivery  of  the  tax-list  and  warrant  to  the  collector  ?  (20) 

6.  Can  a  teacher  make  up  lost  time  by  teaching  on  a  holiday  ?  (20) 


Phtsiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Give  the  classification  of  the  teeth  and  the  number'  in  each  class  for  an  adult.  (12) 

2.  Are  rubber  ovei'shoes  a  healthful  covering  for  the  feet  if  constantly  loorn  ?  Why  ?  (12) 

8.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  digestive  organs  and  the  digestive  fluids  ?  (12) 

4.  Distinguish  between  carbonaceous  foods  and  nitrogenous  foods.  Give  examples  of 

each.  (12) 

5.  Describe  and  locate  the  tricuspid  and  the  bicuspid  valves.  (12) 

6.  Explain  why  persons  after  long  or  severe  sickness  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  jar.  (20) 

7.  Describe  the  need  of  ventilation  and  some  of  the  causes  by  which  the  air  in  a  room  is 

polluted.  (20) 

G-enekax,  Questions. 

1.  Name  the  three  State  educational  associations  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (20) 

2.  What  fat eii' national  sailing  contest  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  1887  ?  What 

nations  were  represented  ?  What  vessels  participated  ?  How  many  trials  ?  Which 
won?  (20) 

3.  Name  ten  good  books  for  a  teacher’s  library,  and  give  reasons  for  the  selection.  (20) 

4.  Name  the  State  officers  elected  in  this  State  in  1887,  giving  the  oflQce  to  which  each 

was  elected  and  the  date  upon  which  his  term  of  ofiSce  begins.  (20) 

6.  Mention  the  leading  manufactures  of  this  county,  and  locate  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  (20) 

American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  important  inventions  that  have  been  made  by  Americans.  (10) 

2.  Name  the  two  chief  commanders  of  the  American  forces  during  the  Mexican  war.  (10) 

3.  What  were  the  prime  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  ?  Who  was  president  during  that 

war?  (20) 

4.  Who  discovered  Florida,  and  why  was  the  country  so  named  ?  (15) 

6.  What  is  meant  by  “  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?”  (15) 

6.  How  are  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  chosen  ?  What  is  the  length  of 

their  term  of  office  ?  (15) 

7,  When  does  the  House  of  Representatives  elect  a  president  ?  How  does  it  vote  ?  (15) 

Algebra. 

1.  Reduce  to  a  mixed  radical  quantity  ^  I28x34z4.  (20) 

2.  Express  in  the  form  of  a  radical  quantity  the  product  of  3  V  x  rnultiplied  by  4  Vx. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  x2  +  2x  — 44  +  Vx2+2x— 44 

=  42.  (20) 

4.  Given  x3  +  y3=  i89,  and  x  +  y  =  9,  to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y.  (20) 

6.  Resolve  x6  — yS  into  four  factors.  (20) 


Grammar. 

Note— The  commissioner  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmanship,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

1.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  continued,  and  the  term  of  said 

office  shall  be  three  years,  commencing  hereafter  on  the  seventh  day  of  April.  Such 
superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  then  incumbent 
of  said  office,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  next  after  the  occurrence  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  office.  (Sec.  1,  title  1,  chap.  555,  laws  o/  1864,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 
chap.  591,  laws  of  1886. >)  (15) 

2.  Write  theplural  of  (a)  child;  (b)  armful;  (c)  brother-in-law;  (d)  axis;  ( e)  memoi'andum.  (10) 

3.  Witat is  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the  following  expressions:  The  girls’  books;  or  the 

girl’s  books?  (10) 

4.  What  parts  of  speech  are  compared?  which  declined?  which  conjugated?  (10) 
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6.  Write  three  ahort  sentences,  each  coatabiing  a  verb  in  the  potential  mood,  one  of  which  shall 

denote  power,  another  permission,  and  another  necessity.  (15) 

5.  Analyze  by  diasram  or  otherwise  :  (a)  I  do  not  know  what  he  wants,  (b)  Goinj?  home 
before  the  regular  hour  of  dismissal  should  not  be  a  frequent  occurrence.  (20) 

7.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  word  “that”  shall  be  used  (a)  as  an  adjective  ;  (b)  as  a 

relative  pronoun  ;  (c)  as  a  conjunction ;  (d)  as  a  noun. 


9.  CIRCULAR  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  UNIFORM 
EXAMINATIONS  SENT  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
DECEMBER  5,  1887. 

Circular. 

A’liiforiii  ]E^xamina.tioiL.s  for  Commissioners’  Certificates. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Depaktmext  of  Public  Instruction,  ] 
Superintendent’s  Office,  >- 

Albany,  December  6,  1887.  ) 

Sir.—  The  manner  in  which  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teachers’  certificates 
shall  be  determined  has  been  much  discussed  throughout  the  State  during  the  last  year, 
the  predominant  opinion  among  educators  being  that  it  should  be  by  means  of  a 
uniform  system  of  public,  simultaneous  examinations  — written  in  any  event,  and  oral 
so  far  as  commissioners  should  think  best — upon  questions  issued  by  the  State 
Department. 

Acting  upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State,  this 
Department  has  issued  a  set  of  question  papers  for  use  at  such  an  examination  to  be 
held  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  beginning  with  September  last.  The 
system  thus  inaugurated,  although  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect,  has  gone  into  very 
general  operation  throughout  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  State,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  advused  it  has,  wherever  tried,  met  with  general  approval  and  been  productive 
of  very  excellent  results. 

A  more  complete  and  perfect  system  has  now  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  actual 
experience,  for  use  after  the  first  of  January,  1888.  New  forms  of  certificates,  appro¬ 
priate  to  such  a  system,  have  been  prescribed.  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the 
regulations,  requirements  as  to  candidates,  and  forms  of  certificates,  for  your 
information. 

Commissioners  have  not  heretofore  been  required  to  use  this  system  of  examinations 
nor  is  it  now  proposed  to  require  them  to  do  so.  Heretofore,  the  question  papers  have 

been  sent  to  all  commissioners.  Hereafter,  they  will  be  sent  to  such  only  as 

% 

assure  the  Department  of  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  enterprise  and  to  observe  the 
regulations  governing  it.  To  all  such  the  Department  will  supply  the  questions  and 
answers  to  the  same,  and  also  the  certificates  in  book  form  for  convenient  use,  as  well 
as  blank  books  appropriately  arranged  for  keeping  the  records  of  certificates  issued, 
the  standing  of  the  candidates,  etc. 

Commissioners  preferring  not  to  observe  the  regulations  herewith  inclosed,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  forms  of  certificates  heretofore  prescribed  by  the  Department  and  now 
in  use.  But  the  desire  is  expressed  that  no  commissioner  will  issue  any  certificate 
except  upon  a  public  examination,  which  shall  be  at  least  in  part  conducted  in 
writing,  unless  it  be  in  an  emergency,  and  then  only  for  a  length  of  time  which  will 
bridge  over  the  emergency  and  enable  the  candidate  to  take  the  next  stated  public 
examination. 

Being  confident  that  the  plan  which  is  herewith  forwarded  to  you,  will  promote  and 
advance  the  educational  interests  of  your  district,  I  express  the  desire  that  you  shall 
enter  upon  it.  Kindly  advise  me  at  your  early  convenience  of  your  conclusions  in  the 
matter. 

Yery  i*espectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintendent. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YOKE; 

Depaktment  or  Public  Insteuction,  ) 

.  Supekintendent’s  OmcE, 

^  Albany,  December  5, 1888.  ) 

'  To  School  Commissioners : 

The  following  regulations  and  forms  of  certificates  in  reference  to  uniform  examina¬ 
tions  for  commissioners’  certificates  are  hereby  established  and  prescribed  for  the 
guidance  of  school  commissioners  who  signify  their  intention  of  conducting  their  exam¬ 
inations  of  candidates  for  commissioners’  licenses  under  the  plan  and  regulations 
outlined,  to  go  into  effect  January  l,  1888. 

A.  S.  DRAPER. 

State  Superintendent. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

/ 

Reg-ulations. 

Uniform  E^xamiiia.tion.s  for  Commissioners*  Certificates. 


Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners*  Certificates. 

I.  Gkades  op  Certificates. 

Teachers’  certificates  issued  by  school  commissioners  shall  be  of  three  grades — first, 
second  and  third. 

Certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  five  years.  On  their  expira¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time,  these  certificates  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  school 
commissioner,  without  reexamination. 

Certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  shall  be 
renewed  only  upon  reexamination. 

Certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  six  months,  shall  be 
limited  to  a  particular  school  or  grade,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  issued  to  the  same  per¬ 
son  more  than  twice. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  school  commissioners  may  grant  temporary  licenses  for 
a  time  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  in  cases  where  public  convenience  may  seem  to  require 
it,  and  applicants  shall  present  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  having  been  present  at  a 
regular  examination. 

II.  Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

1.  Expe^'ience. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  must  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least 
two  years. 

2.  Educational  requirements. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  exami¬ 
nation  in  reading  and  a  written  examination  in  arithmetic,  composition,  geography, 
grammar,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral 
examination  in  reading,  and  a  written  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  third  grade ;  also  in  American  history,  civil  government,  current  topics,  and 
elementaiT  drawing  from  copies  and  from  objects. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  subjects  requii'ed  for  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade,  with  exception  of 
reading,  also  in  algebra,  bookkeeping,  elements  of  physics,  methods  and  school  law. 

The  questions  in  written  examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grades 
shall  be  the  same  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  the  same,  the  difference  in  educational 
qualifications  for  these  grades  being  determined -by  the  difference  in  the  standing 
attained. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  orthography,  and  an  average  standing 
of  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in  all  the  other  subjects. 
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Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  orthography,  and  an 
average  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  all  the  other  subjects. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in 
any  subject  in  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  seventy-five  percent  on  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade. 

For  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  separate  examinations  shall  be  held,  and  candidates 
must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography,  gram¬ 
mar  and  orthography ;  and  an  average  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  aU 
the  other  subjects. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  any 
subject  in  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent  on  the 
examination  held  by  the  State  Department  for  a  State  certificate. 

No  paper  that  shows  a  standing  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent  shall  be^  accepted  in 
examinations  for  certificates  of  any  grade. 

School  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  supplement  the  written  examinations 
by  oral  questions,  or  demand  a  higher  percentage  than  above  required,  or  refuse  to 
admit  a  candidate  to  the  examination,  or  to  grant  him  a  certificate  after  he  has  attained 
/  the  required  standing. 

III.  Times  fob  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grades  shall,  unless  omitted  in 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioner,  be  held  in  each  commissioner  district  on  the  first 
Saturday  each  of  January,  March,  April,  May,  September,  October  and  November,  and 
on  the  second  Tuesday  each  of  March,  August  and  September.  Examinations  for 
certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  begin  on  the  second  Tuesday  each  of  March  and 
August,  and  continue  two  days. 

IT.  Indobsement  of  Cebtificates. 

^  Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  shall  be  valid  in  any  commissioner  district 
of  the  State  whenjndorsed  by  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district. 

Y.  Recobds  of  Examination. 

All  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  shall  be  indorsed  in  ink  by  the  school 
commissioner,  with  the  standing  attained,  and  placed  on  file  in  his  office,  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Records  of  all  examinations  shall  be  kept  by  the  commissioner  in  a  book  provided  for 

that  purpose,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office. 

» 

YI.  Fobms  of  Cebtificates. 

Blank  certificates  will  be  prepared  and  issued  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  after  the  forms  which  are  hereto  annexed.  (See 
pages  5,  6  and  7.) 

YII.  Regulations. 

Commissioners  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  places  of  examinations  and  the  hour  at 
which  they  will  begin. 

The  places  of  holding  examinations  should  be  varied,  to  accommodate  teachers  in 
different  localities 
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Before  entering  upon  examination,  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  ol 
the  following : 

Statement  of  CANDioATii,. 

Full  name . 

Home  P.  0 . 

Age  . 

Successful  experience  in  teaching . . . terms. 

Reference  as  to  moral  character . 


Last  Certificate 


Grade .  Date  . 

Issued  by . 

Have  held . third  grade  certificates. 

Have  held . temporary  licenses. 


Am  exempt  from  examination  in 


.  . . . . .  . .  . . 

Copies  of  the  above  form  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grades  will  be  held  according  to 
the  following: 

Peogkamme. 

A.  M. — Arithmetic,  geography,  civil  government,  drawing. 

F.  M. —  Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  reading,  American  history, 
current  topics. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  will  be  held  according  to  the  following: 

Pkogkamme. 

Tuesday. 

A.  M.— Arithmetic,  geography,  drawing. 

F.  M. —  Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civil  government. 

Wednesday. 

A.  M.— American  history,  algebra,  current  topics,  bookkeeping. 

p.  M.— School  law,  elements  of  physics,  methods. 

Penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  on  geography,  and  orthography  from  aU 
of  the  papers. 

Tw'enty-flve  per  cent  of  the  credits  of  papers  on  composition  will  depend  upon  the 
general  excellence  of  all  papers  submitted  with  reference  to  neatness,  order  and 
punctuation. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  process  must  be  indicated.  Mere  answers  will  not 
be  accepted. 

The  examinations  in  each  subject  will  be  restricted  to  the  half-day  designated  in  the 
programme. 

Collusion  between  candidates  or  any  other  act  of  dishonesty  will  wholly  vitiate  their 
examination. 

Answer  papers  should  be  written  in  ink,  arranged  and  filed  in  good  order. 

Questions  to  bo  used  in  these  examinations,  together  with  the  answers  thereto,  wiU 
be  issued  by  the  Department,  and  forwarded  to  school  commissioners  in  sealed  envel¬ 
opes;  these  will  be  first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  at  the  time  for  the 
examination. 

Candidates  must  supply  themselves  with  necessary  material,  and,  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity,  legal  cap  paper  will  be  used. 

Books  for  records  of  examination  will  be  furnished  to  school  commissioners  by  the 
Department. 
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DEPARTiyiENT  OF  PuBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


10.  aUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  EXAMINATIOITS  HELD 

JANUARY  7,  1888. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  —  Depaktment  of  Public  Insteuction. 


Uniform  E^xa.mina.tions  for  Commissioners’  Certificates. 

Questions  for  Examinations  to  he  held  on  Saturday,  January  7, 1888,  subject  to  Regulations 
issued  fron  the  Department  of  Fuhlic  Instruction  on  Deconher  5,  1887,  a  copy  of  which 
accompanies  these  questions. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

Note. —  The  Department  will  endeavor  to  furnish  a  suffloient  number  of  question 
papers  to  supply  each  candidate.  Commissioners  should  notify  the  Superintendent 
promptly  of  the  number  desired.  If  commissioners  desiring  to  hold  examinations  at 
more  than  one  point  will  promptly  notify  the  Department,  questions  will  be  forwarded 
as  requested. 

-6®“  [  This  sheet  should  be  separated,  giving  candidates  first,  the  questions  headed 
“A.  M.,”  and  at  the  proper  time,  the  questions  headed  “  P.  M.”] 

A.  M. 

Note. —  The  marks  for  absolutely  correct  answers  are  noted  on  the  right  hand  of  ques¬ 
tions —  a  lesser  number  of  credits  may  be  allowed  according  to  nature  of  answers 
given. 

Akithmetic. 

1.  The  product  of  three  factors  is  20  3-4,  and  two  of  them  are  respectively  1 3-5  and  4  6-8. 


Required,  the  third  factor.  (10) 

2.  If  I  sell  goods  for  $511.29,  and  thereby  gain  9  1-4  per  cent  of  their  cost,  how  much  is 

my  gain  ?  (10) 

3.  Upon  what  general  principle  of  division  is  cancellation  founded?  (10) 

4.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a  number  ?  (10) 

6.  Divide  48  bushels  3  pecks  6  quarts  by  9.  (10) 

6.  What  per  cent  of  78  5-6  is  236  1-2  ?  (10) 

7.  Divide  $800  among  A,  B  and  C,  so  that  A  shall  receive  $75  more  than  B,  and  B  shall 

receive  $68  more  than  C.  (10) 

8.  A  policy  of  insurance  cost  $28,  at  a  rate  of  7-8  per  cent.  Find  the  face  of  the 

policy.  (10) 

9.  A  box  6  feet  by  3  1-2  feet  by  2  feet  8  inches  will  hold  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  ?  (10) 

10.  Reduce  .04675  miles  to  yards.  (10) 

Geogeaphy. 

1.  (a)  What  large  gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa?  (b)  What  large  river  fiows 

into  it?  (10) 

2.  (a)  Which  pole  is  now  in  darkness  ?  (b)  When  did  it  pass  into  darkness  ?  ■  (10) 

3.  Tc  what  European  government  does  Greenland  belong  ?  Cuba?  The  Bermudas?  (10) 

4.  What  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio  ?  .  The  Missouri  ?  (10) 

6.  Which  of  the  grand  divisions  are  peninsulas  ?  Which  is  composed  of  islands  ?  (10) 

6.  What  are  great  circles  of  a  sphere  ?  Small  circles  ?  (10) 

7.  Name  the  islands  known  as  the  Greater  Antilles.  (10) 

8.  Name  five  important  cities  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  (10) 

9.  Locate  the  principal  salt  works  of  New  York.  (10) 

10.  Define —water-shed  ;  isthmus;  foot-hills;  canon;  peninsula.  (10) 


Civil  Goveenment. 

1.  What  is  the  term  of  office  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  (a)  the  Governor  ?  (b)  State 
Senators?  (c)  Members  of  Assembly?  (d)  State  Treasurer?  (e)  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction?  (20) 


Unifohm  Examinations. 
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2.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  an  election  by  a  majority  and  an  election  by  a  plu¬ 

rality.  (b)  Which  is  required  for  election  of  a  school  commissioner?  (20) 

3.  If  a  State  has  seven  electoral  votes,  how  many  members  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 

atives  has  it?  (20) 

4.  What  is  the  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  (a)  the  United  States?  (b)  a  State? 

(c)  a  county?  (d)  a  town  in  this  State?  (e)  a  city?  (f)  a  village?  (g)  a  school 
district?  (20) 

6.  Whatoificials  are  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  this, State  on  joint  ballot  ?  (20) 


Drawing. 

1.  What  is  geometric  drawing  ?  (10) 

2.  Define  perspective.  (lo) 

3.  Draw  an  outline  of  a  cube.  (20) 

4.  Draw  a  triangle ;  a  circle ;  a  parallelogram ;  an  ellipse ;  an  oval.  (oO) 

6.  Show  the  application  of  compound  curves  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  a  pitcher;  of  a 

vase.  (30) 

P.  M. 


Composition. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  trustee  of  a  school  district,  applying  for  a  position  as  teacher,  and 
giving  age,  experience,  educational  qualifications,  and  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  (16) 

( See  directions  for  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  of  credits.) 


1. 


2. 


3. 

L 

6. 

6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

6. 


Grammar. 

Name  the  classes  and  the  modifications  of  verbs.  (10) 

Change  the  expression,  “  One  of  his  friends  told  him  of  the  arrangement,”  to  the 
passive  form.  (10) 

Compare  (a)  happy ;  (b)  near ;  (c)  worse  ?  (d)  straight ;  (e)  beautiful.  (10) 

Write  the  feminine  of  (a)  nephew;  (b)  hero;  (c)  baron;  (d)  benefactor;  (e)  Paul.  (10) 
Which  should  be  first  taught,  construction  or  analysis  ?  Why  ?  (10) 

Write  (a)  five  nouns  that  have  no  plural ;  (b)  five  that  have  no  singular.  (10) 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  (a)  blow;  (b)  breaks  (c)  freeze; 

(d)  cast;  (e)  pay.  (lO) 

Define  a  complex  sentence.  (10) 

Write  sentences  containing  (a)  an  infinitive  phrase ;  (b)  a  verb  in  the  potential  mood, 
past  tense;  (c)  a  relative  clause;  (d)  a  substantive  clause;  (e)  a  noun  used  as  an 
attribute.  (10) 

Analyze,  by  diagram  or  otherwise —(a)  We  preferred  to  remain  at  home,  (b)  To 
venture  in  was  to  die.  (c)  Green  is  the  sod  and  cold  the  clay,  (d)  He  looked  mild 
and  gentle.  (10) 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


I 

Mention  four  common  causes  of  colds. 

What  artery  carries  dark  blood,  and  what  vein  bright  red  blood  ? 
What  causes  vital  heat  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  the  right  and  the  left  heart  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  material  of  the  bones  of  a  child 
adult? 


(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

and  those  of  an 
(20) 


.  American  History. 

1.  By  what  people  was  New  York  settled  ?  When  ?  Where  ?  (20) 

2.  Name  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have  died  during  their  term  of  office, 

and  the  successor  of  each.  (20) 

3.  What  accessions  of  territory  have  the  United  States  secured  ?  From  whom  obtained  ? 

How?  (20) 

4.  Whore  was  Fort  DuQuesne  located?  Fort  Ticonderoga?  Fort  Necessity?  Fort 

Erie?  (20) 

5.  What  incidents  are  recalled  by  the  names  —  (a)  Cherry  Valley  ?  (b)  Yorktown?  (c) 

Saratoga?  (d)  Shiloh?  (e)  Appomattox?  (20) 
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Reading. 

To  be  supplied  by  the  commissioner. 

CuRBENT  Topics. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  Bismarck.  (20) 

2.  What  event  of  great  political  importance  to  France  transpired  during  the  past 

month  ?  (20) 

3.  What  important  legislative  body  convened  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1887  ?  (20) 

4.  What  were  the  fates  of  the  seven  anarchists  who  were  convicted  of  complicity  in  the 

bomb-throwing  at  Chicago  in  1886  ?  (20) 

6.  Name  three  educational  journals  of  this  State,  and  state  where  each  is  published.  (20) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  CIRCULAR. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ] 
Superintendent’s  Office,  >■ 

Albany,  January  31,  1888.  ) 

To  School  Commissioners : 

In  cases  where  teachers  are  now  actually  teaching  and  in  the  middle  of  a  term  of 
employment,  and  hold  certificates  which  will  expire  before  the  close  of  the  term  of 
employment,  it  is  suggested  that  commissioners  acting  under  the  uniform  examination 
system  may,  if  they  think  proper,  indorse  the  old  certificates  so  as  to  make  them  good 
until  the  close  of  the  term  of  employment.  This  may,  in  some  cases,  save  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  some  annoyance  to  teachers,  while  it  cannot  do  lasting 
harm.  In  no  case  should  a  uniform  certificate  be  given  except  to  persons  passing  the 
regular,  stated  examinations.  No  extension  6f  an  old  certificate  should  reach  beyond 
the  present  term  of  employment  of  the  holder,  and  in  no  case  should  it  reach  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  present  school  year,  August  20, 1888.  In  all  cases  where  the  above 
suggestion  is  acted  upon,  teachers  should  be  advised  that  no  other  extension  without 
examination  will  be  made,  and  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  enter  the  uniform  examination  and  get  regular  certificates. 

Eighty-nine  commissioners  have  adopted  the  uniform  examination  system  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

State  SuperintendenL 


\ 


EXHIBIT  No.  9. 


State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University. 


1.  Department  Circuiar  to  School  Commissioners  and  CioY  Super¬ 

intendents. 

2.  Department  Circular:  Instructions  to  Examiners. 

3.  Questions  Submitted  at  Exaiviinations  June  4,  1887. 

4.  Complete  List  of  State  Scholars,  1887. 

5.  Table  Showing  Number  of  Candidates  Examined  and  Appointed, 

1887. 
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STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


1.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


State  Scliolarsliips  at  Cornell  University. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOKE: 

Depaetment  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Albany,  May  9,  1887.  j 

Sir. —  An  act  of  the  Legislature  amending  section  9  of  the  charter  of  Cornell  University, 
which  relates  to  the  State  scholarships  in  that  institution,  became  a  law  on  the  seventh 
instant,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Section  9,  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to 
applicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its 
welfare  and  efficiency,  and  without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation  or 
locality.  But,  with  a  view  to  equalize  its  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  the 
institution  shall  receive  students  to  the  number  of  one  each  year,  from  each  assembly 
district  in  this  State,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  give  them  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  or  in  all  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  in  any  department  of  said 
institution,  free  of  any  tuition  fee  or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said 
university,  unless  such  incidental  charges  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for 
materials  consumed  by  said  students,  or  for  damages  needlessly  or  purposely  done 
by  them  to  the  property  of  said  university.  The  said  free  instruction  shall,  moreover, 
be  accorded  to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their  superior  ability  and  as  a 
reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and  public  schools  of  this  State. 
Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and 
until  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows:  ' 

1.  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  shall  be  held  at  the  county  court-house  in  each  county  of  the  State,  upon 
the  first  Saturday  of  June,  in  each  year,  by  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  county. 

2.  None  but  pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and.of  six  months’  standing  in  the 
common  schools  or  academies  of  the  State,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
examination,  shall  be  eligible. 

3.  Such  examination  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
president  of  the  university.  Question  papers  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  used,  and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different 
candidates  shall  be  retained  by  the  examiners  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

4.  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examination,  make  and  file  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a  certificate  in  which  they  shall  name  all  the 
candidates  examined  and  specify  the  order  of  their  excellence,  and  such  candidates 
shall,  in  the  order  of  their  excellence,  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships  belonging  to 
their  respective  counties. 

5.  In  ease  any  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholarship  shall  fail  to  claim 
the  same,  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  at  such  university,  or  shall  die, 
resign,  absent  himself  without  leave,  be  expelled  or  for  any  other  reason  shall  abandon 
his  right  to  or  vacate  suctu  scholarship  either  before  or  after  entering  thereupon,  then 
the  candidate  certified  to  be  next  entitled  in  the  same  county  shall  become  entitled  to 
the  same.  In  case  any  scholarship  belonging  to  any  county  shall  not  bo  claimed  by  any 
candidate  resident  in  that  county,  the  State  Superintendent  may  fill  the  same  by 
appointing  thereto  some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  other  county, 
after  notice  has  been  served  on  the  superintendent  or  commissioners  of  schools  of  said 
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county.  In  any  such  case,  the  president  of  the  university  shall  at  once  notify  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  officer  shall  immediately  notify  the  candidate 
next  entitled  to  the  vacant  scholarship  of  his  right  to  the  same. 

6.  Any  State  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of 
the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  with 
which  to  defray  his  living  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
president  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  years  from  the  commencement  .thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  said 
university. 

7.  In  certifying  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  preference  shall  be  given  (where 
O-ber  qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given  in  all  the  schools, 
having  pupils  eligible  thereto,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be 
published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  each  county 
immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  such  examinations.  The  cost  of  publish¬ 
ing  such  notices  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  examination  shall  be  a 
charge  upon  each  county  respectively,  and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  thereof.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  publishing  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for. 
He  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  examination  in  any  county  may  be  held 
at  some  other  time  and  place  than  that  above  specified,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  held  as 
directed  by  him.  He  shall  keep  full  recoids  in  his  Department  of  the  reports  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  examiners,  showing  the  age,  post-office  address  and  standing  of  each  candidate, 
and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their  rights  under  this  act.  He  shall  determine  any  con¬ 
troversies  which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  is  hereby  charged  with 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  filling  of 
such  scholarships. 

Students  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  scholarships  shall,  in  common  with  the  other 
students  of  said  university  be  subject  to  all  of  the  examinations,  rules  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  faculty  of  said  university  except  as  herein  provided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  requires  the  holding  of  a  competitive  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  university,  by  the  city  superintendents  and 
school  commissioners  in  each  county,  on  the  Jirst  Saturday  in  June  in  each  year. 

Notice  of  this  examination  is  to  be  published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  prior  thereto 
in  two  newspapers  in  each  county.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  communication 
(which  has  been  forwarded  to  all  superintendents  and  commissioners),  you  will  advise 
with  the  other  officers,  who,  with  you,  are  to  have  charge  of  the  examination  in  your 
county,  and  will  jointly  prepare,  sign  and  publish  the  required  notice.  If  the  time  is  so 
short  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  fully  comply  with  the  law,  then  you  will  do  it  so  far  as 
possible.  You  will  please  instruct  newspapers  to  forward  their  bills  for  such  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  your  county,  as  the  law  makes  the  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion  a  county  charge.  A  form  of  notice  for  publication,  which  may  be  used,  will  be  found 
attached  to  this  communication. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  notice  required  by  law,  please  endeavor  to  procure  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  comment  upon  the  matter,  and  otherwise  exert  every  reasonable  effort 
to  bring  the  examination  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  schools  having  eligible  candi¬ 
dates. 

While  the  law  provides  that  the  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  county  court-house, 
in  each  county,  it,  at  the  same  time,  permits  it  to  be  held  elsewhere  by  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  one  place  where  the  examination  may  of  right  be  held ;  hence  the  court¬ 
house  is  designated.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  better  to  hold  the  examination  in  a 
school  building  in  all  cases  where  the  local  school  officers  will  consent  thereto,  which 
they  will  undoubtedly  do  in  most  instances.  Where  such  consent  is  obtained,  you  may 
insert  such  place  in  the  notice  without  communicating  with  the  Department  for  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  premises.  No  expense  must  be  incurred  on  this  account,  however ;  unless 
school  buildings  are  offered  free  of  cost,  the  examination  will  be  held  at  the  county 
court-house. 
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Full  information, and  directions  in  reference  to  this  examination,  together  with  the 
question  papers  for  use  thereat,  and  forms  for  reports,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  in  due 
time. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  cause  the  free  scholarship  privileges  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  hold  them  as  prizes  before  all  the  pupils 
of  the  academies  and  public  schools  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  a  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  the  scholarships  may  be  filled  and  that  the  opportunities  which  they 
offer  may  be  brought  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  most  deserving  children  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  time  prior  to  the  first  examination  is  so  limited  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
spread  general  information  in  relation  to  it,  unless  every  avenue  for  so  doing  is 
promptly  and  energetically  made  use  of  by  superintendents  and  commissioners.  I  count 
upon  your  doing  this  with  entire  confidence. 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


A.  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintend  ent. 


[  Form  of  notice  for  publication.] 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  — State  Schoeakships. 


(  Notice  pursuant  to  Chaptei'  291,  Laws  of  1837. ) 

A  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarships,  falling  to  the 

county  of . .  will  be  held  at  the  (name  the  building) . 

in  the  (city  or  village) . of  . on  Saturday,  the  fourth 

day  of  June,  next,  commencing  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  six  months’  standing  in  the 
common  schools  or  academies  of  the  State  during  the  present  school  year. 

The  examination  will  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz.:  English  grammar, 
geography,  physiology,  arithmetic,  plane  geometry  and  algebra  through  quadratic 
equations. 

There  will  be  as  many  candidates  appointed  from  this  county  as  there  are  Assembly 
districts  in  the  county.  Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships  in  the 
order  of  merit. 

Dated  at . .  this . day  of  May,  1887. 


Superintendent  of  Schools  City  of 


School  Commissioner 


School  Commissioner 


2.  DEPARTMENT  CIIICITL.AR  —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  EXAMINERS. 


!Ex<Lminn.tion  for  State  Scliolarsliip.s  at  Cornell  I'ni-^'ersity. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK:  •* 

Depaetmext  of  Public  Instkuction, 

Office  of  State  Supeeintendent, 

Albany,  May  28,  1887. , 

To  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents : 

The  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  provided  for  by  chapter  291  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  will  be  held  in  each  county  on 
Saturday,  June  4, 1887,  commencing  at  9.30  a.  m. 

The  examination  will  be  in  charge  of  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school  com¬ 
missioners  in  each  county,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  to  secure  an 
examination  which  shall  bo  fair  in  all  respects. 
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We  send  to-day  to  one  of  the  officers  charged  with  supervising  the  examination,  the 
printed  question  papers,  and  blank  forms  for  reports,  and  the  officers  receiving  the  same 
are  requested  to  make  immediate  acknowledgment,  that  there  may  he  no  mistake  about  the 
matter. 

Whore  the  county  includes  a  city,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  examination  will  be 
held  therein,  and  the  question  papers  and  blanks  are  forwarded  by  express  to  the  city 
superintendent.  Where  a  county  includes  more  than  one  city,  the  blanks  are  sent  to 
the  city  superintendent  of  the  larger  city.  In  other  counties  where  there  is  more  than 
one  school  commissioner,  the  blanks  will  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  who  can  be  most 
readily  reached  by  express. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  manner  of  procedure  be  as  follows: 

Upon  calling  the  class  to  order,  have  each  member  fill  out  with  ink,  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  the  blank  certificate  of  name,  residence,  post-office  address,  etc.  Collect  the 
same  and  dismiss  any  candidate  whose  certificate  does  not  indicate  his  eligibility  to  the 
scholarship  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  return  these  certificates  with  your 
report. 

Next,  submit  the  question  papers  on  grammar,  algebra  and  physiology.  Continue  the 
sitting  upon  the  three  subjects  named  without  interruption  from  9:30  to  12:30,  unless 
candidates  finish  prior  to  that  time.  Close  the  sitting  at  12:30  in  any  event,  having 
notified  the  class  at  the  opening  that  this  will  be  done. 

Direct  that  the  candidates  write  their  answers  in  ink  upon  legal  cap  paper  which, 
together  with  ink  and  pens,  you  will  supply  to  applicants,  forwarding  your  bill  for  the 
same,  together  with  the  bills  for  publishing  the  notices  of  examination,  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  your  county,  who  are  required  by  the  law  to  audit  and  pay  these  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  questions 
answered.  Keep  the  answers  in  each  study  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  by  themselves. 
Cause  the  candidate  to  write  his  name  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  sheet  of  paper 
upon  which  his  answers  are  written. 

Let  the  afternoon  sitting  for  the  examination  in  geography,  arithmetic  and  plane 
geometry  begin  at  two  and  end  at  five  o’clock,  unless  candidates  finish  their  work 
earlier. 

The  law  requires  the  examiners  to  make  and  file  in  the  Department,  “a  certificate  in 
which  they  shall  name  all  of  the  candidates  examined,  and  specify  the  order  of  their 
excellence.”  It  is  suggested  that  each  answer  be  marked  upon  a  scale  having  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  ten.  Each  absolutely  correct  answer  would  receive  ten  credits,  and  a 
correspondingly  less  number  as  it  approximated  correctness ;  an  absolutely  erroneous 
answer  would  be  marked  with  a  zero.  There  are  thirty  questions  in  all.  If  all  were 
correctly  answered  the  candidate  would  receive  300  credits  and  a  correspondingly  less 
number  as  he  approached  correctness.  The  aggregate  number  of  credits  received  will 
determine  the  relative  standing  of  the  candidates. 

In  making  the  report  please  do  not  fail  to  certify  the  names  of  all  of  the  candidates, 
and  to  specify  the  order  of  their  standing. 

As  soon  as  may  be,  and  certainly  within  ten  days  after  the  examination,  you  will 
forward  the  report  signed  by  all  city  superintendents  and  commissioners.  All  of  the 
examination  papers  of  all  of  the  candidates  must  be  forwarded  with  the  report  of  the 
examiners. 

The  law  now  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  fill  vacancies  arising  in  any 
county  by  appointing  some  candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  in  some  other  county 
after  the  quota  of  scholarships  belonging  to  that  other  county  has  been  filled.  In  exer¬ 
cising  this  power  the  following  system  will  be  followed,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
advise  the  class.  The  examination  papers  of  the  candidates  standing  highest  upon  the 
list  in  each  county  (after  the  appointments  have  been  made  from  that  county)  will  be 
classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  appointments  will  be  made  from  this 
list  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  stand.  If  this  list  shall  be  exhausted,  the  same 
course  would  be  pursued  as  to  candidates  coming  next  upon  the  list  in  each  county.  In 
this  way  all  candidates  will  secure  such  rights  as  their  merits  entitle  them  to,  the 
State  Superintendent  will  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duty  of  discrimination,  and 
the  scholarships  will  bo  equitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the  State. 

The  entrance  examinations  at  the  university  will  occur  on  June  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth,  and  September  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-sixth.  Successful 
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candidates  must  appear  at  the  opening  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  examinations.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  appear  at  the  June  examination.  In 
case  they  fail,  those  next  entitled  to  their  places  could  then  try  the  September  examin¬ 
ation.  Having  this  in  view,  examiners  are  requested  to  file  their  reports  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  This  Department  will  notify  candidates  of  the  result  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  and  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  number  of  cand  idates  who  present  themselves  will 
be  smaller  than  the  number  of  scholarships  belonging  to  the  county,  and  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  examination.  To  take  that  course 
would  be  a  mistake.  Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  their  scholarships  only  after 
the  steps  indicated  by  the  statute  shall  have  been  taken.  The  law  must  be  fully  com¬ 
plied  with.  Therefore,  it  is  advised  that  all  of  the  proceedings  be  taken  regularly,  and 
that  the  examination  papers  be  filed  in  the  Department,  even  though  the  number  should 
be  so  small  in  any  county  as  to  remove  the  necessity  for  competition  between  can¬ 
didates.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

State  Superintendent. 

Note. — It  will  be  well  to  read  this  circular  to  the  class  before  the  examination  begins. 


3.  aUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  EXAMINATIONS,  JUNE  4,  1887. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK — DEt>ARTMENT  of  Public  Instruction. 


Q^aestioxis  for  !Exaiiiina.tion  for  State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University, 

Jnne  A,  1887. 


Geammak. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  or  proposition  used  adverbially. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  having  an  infinitive  used  as  an  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 

3.  Analyze  (using  any  recognized  system),  the  following  sentence:  That  landscape  which 

fills  the  traveler  with  rapture  is  regarded  with  indifference  by  him  who  sees  it 
every  day  from  his  window. 

t.  Parse  the  word  bridge  in  the  following  sentence:  He  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
broken  down. 

6.  Parse  the  words  writing  and  letters  in  the  sentence :  He  is  engaged  in  writing  letters. 

Algebra. 

1.  Factor  as  fully  as  possible: — l8a4xi/3  +  24  a2f>x3y2  —  sh^^y. 

2.  Factor  z5  — 

3.  Expand  (a — 6)4' 

4.  Prove  that  a  quantity  with  a  negative  exponent  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  same 

quantity  with  an  equal  positive  exponent. 

6.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  15,  and  half  their  product  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the 
less.  What  are  the  numbers  ? 

I 

Phvsiologt. 

1.  Describe  a  ligament  and  explain  its  use. 

2.  Describe  a  tendon  and  explain  its  use. 

3.  With  what  bones  does  the  humerus  articulate  ? 

4.  State  the  location  and  explain  the  use  of  the  perspiratory  glands. 

6.  Which  of  the  digestive  fiuids  is  most  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  lean  meat  ? 

Geography. 

1.  Through  what  bodies  and  streams  of  water  do  the  bounding  lines  of  New  York  Statd 

pass? 

2.  Bound  your  own  county  by  other  counties. 
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3,  Describe  the  Hudson  River,  Stating  (a)  where  it  rises;  (6)  in  what  direction  it  flows; 

(c)  into  what  it  flows. 

4.  Name  the  five  “  Great  Lakes”  of  North  America,  giving  the  outlet  of  each. 

6.  Locate  each  of  the  following  cities,  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:  New  York, 
Washington,  London,  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Distinguish  between  arithmetic  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

2.  With  5-7  for  a  dividend  and  %,  for  a  divisor,  prove  that  the  quotient  equals  the  product 

of  the  dividend  multiplied  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor. 

3.  Prove  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  any  given  numbers  is  the  product  of  all 

their  common  prime  factors. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  the  flooring  for  a  building  24  by  67  feet,  the  building  being  3  stories 

high  and  the  flooring  inches  thick,  at  $18.75  per  M. 

6.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  bankable  note  for  $500  at  four  months,  when  discounted  at  six 
per  cent. 

PiiANE  Geometry. 

Note.— Draw  diagrams,  for  reference  in  all  demonstrations. 

1.  Draw  and  deflne  {a)  a  circumference;  (6)  a  diameter;  (c)  a  radius;  (d)  an  arc;  (e)  a 

chord ;  (/)  a  tangent. 

2.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  right-lined  plane  triangle  equals  two  right 

angles. 

3.  When  any  two  angles  of  any  plane  triangle  are  given,  how  is  the  third  angle  found  ? 

4.  Prove  that  the  side  of  an  inscribed  hexagon  equals  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing 

circle.  « 

6.  Deduce  a  rule  for  flnding  the  area  of  a  circle. 
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4.  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STATE  SCHOLARS  AT  CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,  APPOINTED  UPON  EXAMINATIONS  HELD 
JUNE  4,  1887. 


NAME. 


George  G.  Vogel . 

Alice  M.  Gilliland . 

Willard  U.  Taylor . 

Walter  A.  Byrne . 

Ernest  H.  Brown . 

Warren  H.  Meeker . 

Erwin  L.  Phillips . 

Jason  Dikeman . 

Edwin  Fitts . 

Florence  H.  Dangerfleld . 

Frank  C,  Perkins .  . . 

Charles  R.  Van  Schoonhoven 

Henry  S.  Thayer . 

Lena  Frances  Brown . 

Howell  C.  Williams . 

Sanford  W.  Smith . 

Earl  Brink  Lovell . 

David  F.  Hoy . 

Herschel  A.  Benedict . 

John  Henry  Storey . 

Byron  H.  Heath . 

Mabel  H.  Hebard . 

Jennie  T.  Martin . 

Charles  M.  White . 

Harry  S.  Gail . 

Grant  B.  Lowe . 

Frank  J.  Tone . 

Richard  E.  Danforth . 

Warren  E.  N.  Grube . 

John  M.  Gorham . 

Annie  Florence  Moon . 

William  F.  Hammond . 

Edward  E.  Waful . 

Horace  Greeley  Van  Everen. 

Cornelia  A.  McConville . 

Frederick  Fuller  Russell . 

Emanuel  Newman . 

Edwin  E.  Fisher . 

Robert  Henry  Wilson . 

Daniel  Frank  Doody . 

William  Edward  Lindsay,... 

Jot  S.  Waterman . 

Mason  H.  Sherman . 

Lena  E.  Edwards . 

Clarence  S,  Lomax . 

Lyle  Cruikshank . 

Grace  P.  Taintor . 

Lincoln  A.  Parkhurst . 

Winifred  Ball . 

Maurice  Cauffman . 

Moses  Rosenberg . 

John  H.  Tanner . 

Clinton  B.  Struble . 

Grace  B.  Tuthill . 

J.  Irving  Casey . 

Harvey  W.  Van  Allen . 

Augustus  Wood . 

Mary  A.  Cosad . 

John  A.  Knighton, . 

Rose  Ryan . 

Spencer  F.  Lincoln . 

Ina  E,  Genung . 

Edward  E.  Williams . 

Alfred  W.  Abrams . 

Charles  A.  Stiles . 

L.  Duane  Atwater . 

Arthur  R.  Thomas . 

Irving  B.  Easton . 

Fred.  D.  Smith . 

Harvey  Chollar . 

Robert  B.  Foote,  Jr . 


County 

appointed 

for. 


Albany . 

Albany  . 

Albany  . 

Albany . 

Allegany . 

Broome . 

Cattaraugus  . . . 
Cattaraugus  . . . . 

Cayuga . 

Cayuga . 

Chautauqua . 

Chautauqua . 

Chemung . 

Chenango  . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 

Cortland . 

Delaware . 

Dutchess . 

Dutchess . 

Erie . 

Erie . 

Erie . 

Erie . 

Erie . 

Essex . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Genesee  . 

Greene . 

Herkimer . 

Jefferson . 

Jefferson . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Kings . 

Lewis . 

Livingston . 

Madison . 

Monroe . 

Monroe . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery  , . . . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  Y'ork . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

New  Y’ork . 


County  of 
residence 


Albany. 

Albany, 

Wayne. 

Cayuga. 

Allegany. 

Broome. 

Cattaraugus. 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga. 

Cayuga. 

Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua. 

Chemung. 

Chenango. 

Wayne. 

Columbia. 

Cortland. 

Delaware. 

Dutches.^. 

Dutchess. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Chenango. 

Genesee. 

Erie. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Herkimer. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Otsego. 

Madison, 

Cortland. 

Erie. 

Lewis. 

Livingston. 

Madison. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Yates. 

Tioga. 

Herkimer. 

Schuyler. 

Genesee. 

Seneca. 

Erie. 

Orleans. 

Ontario. 

Tompkins. 

Monroe. 

Schoharie. 

Broome. 

Chemung. 

Madison. 

Albany. 

Steuben. 

Cortland. 

Erie. 
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LIST  OF  STATE  SCHOLARS. —(Continued). 


NAME. 

County 

appointed 

for. 

County  of 
residence, 

Charlps  AF.  Smith . 

New  York . 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Wyoming. 

Queens. 

Cortland. 

Niagara. 

Monroe. 

Oneida. 

Alonroe. 

Madison. 

Onondaga. 

Onondaga. 

Onondaga. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Lewis. 

Orleans. 

Oswego. 

Queens, 

Otsego. 

Erie. 

Putnam. 

Chautauqua. 

Oneida. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

Orleans. 

Dutchess. 

AVayne. 

St.  Lawrence. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Albany. 

Saratoga. 

Erie. 

Steuben. 

Schoharie. 

Schuyler. 

Seneca. 

Steuben. 

Steuben. 

Suffolk. 

Wayne, 

Tioga. 

Tompkins. 

Ulster. 

Jefferson. 

Seneca. 

Erie. 

Tioga. 

Livingston. 

Wayne. 

W  ayne. 

Westchester. 

Westchester. 

Schuyler. 

Wyoming. 

Yates. 

TTarlnw  T-T.  BovPft . 

New  York . 

F.lmpr  Ct  Horton . 

New  York . 

Chari  PS  AT.  Wppks . 

New  York . 

Bavnrd  1*.  Holmes . 

New  Y'^ork . 

Cha  rips  H.  Walker . 

Niagara  . 

Fred.  C.  Hanford . 

Niagara . 

Ola  B.  Capron . 

Oneida . 

Hattie  Ellsworth . . 

Oneida . 

Charles  H.  Clark . 

Oneida . 

William  P.  Baker . 

Onondaga . 

A.  Foster  Wilcox . 

Onondaga  . 

Charles  T.  Tracy . . . 

Onondaga . 

Fred.  Allyn  Titus . 

Ontario . 

Fred.  E.  Hamlin . 

Orange . 

Edward  M.  Sheldon . 

Orange  . 

Harry  C.  Davis . 

Orleans . 

Norman  Rowe . 

Oswego . 

Archer  W.  Jagger . 

Oswego . 

John  Leonard  Creedon . 

Otsego . 

William  G.  Newbrook . 

Otsego . 

J.  Clayton  Austin . 

Putnam . 

George  R.  Alathewson . 

Queens . 

Mary  Theresa  Connolly . 

Queens . 

John  T.  Lewis . 

Rensselaer . 

William  Nelson  McComb . 

Rensselaer . 

Edmund  F.  Zimmerman . 

Rensselaer . 

Edward  M.  Burns . 

Richmond . 

William  G.  Baker . 

Rockland . 

Herbert  G.  Geer . 

St.  Lawrence _ 

St.  Lawrence _ 

St.  Lawrence  — 
Saratoga . 

Greeley  Turner . . 

Charles  J.  Aim  old . 

Alinerva  M.  Hulbert . 

Lucian  C.  Jackson . 

Saratoga . 

Albert  E.  Young . 

Schenectady  .... 
Schoharie . 

Charles  C.  Dickinson . 

ATnton  AI.  Couch . 

Schuvler . 

Seaburv  G.  Pollard . . . 

Seneca . 

Clark  A.  Walker . 

Steuben . 

Edwin  A.  Hilborn . 

Steuben . 

E.  Allen  Hallock . 

Suffolk . 

Joe  L.  Thistlethwaite . 

Sullivan . 

Carrie  Lena  A’^an  Ydeet . 

Tioga . 

Carrie  I.  Adsitt . 

Tompkins . 

Frederick  AVallace . 

Ulster . 

Jesse  A.  Rogers . 

Ulster . 

Bertha  P.  Reed . 

Ulster . 

John  H.  Stocker . 

W  arren . 

Henry  A.  Booth . 

W  ashington . 

Theron  D.  Davis . 

Washington . 

Chester  Reuben  Plumb . 

Wayne . 

Lewis  Hosea  Clark . 

W  ayne . 

Gilbert  Hart  Anderson . 

W  estchester . 

James  Towart . 

Westchester . 

Arthur  T.  Kelsey . 

Westchester . 

Frank  Vf.  Smith . 

Wyoming . 

Charles  H.  AYheeler . 

Yates . 
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6.  TABLE  SHOWING  BY  COUNTIES  THE  NUMBER  OF  CANDI¬ 
DATES  FOR  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY,  EXAMINED  JUNE  4,  1887,  AND  NUMBER  APPOINTED 
FROM  EACH  COUNTY. 


Whole  No. 

examined. 

Number 

appointed. 

Whole  No, 

examined. 

Number 

appointed. 

Albany  . 

6 

4 

Onondaga . 

5 

3 

Allegany . 

2 

1 

Ontario . 

3 

a 

Broome . 

2 

2 

Orange . 

1 

0 

Cattaraugus . 

2 

2 

Orleans . 

3 

3 

Cayuga . 

4 

3 

Oswego . 

1 

1 

ChautaucLua . 

3 

3 

Otsego . 

6 

2 

Chemung . 

2 

2 

Pnt.na.m . 

1 

1 

Chenango . 

4 

2 

Queens . 

2 

Clinton . 

0 

0 

Rensselaer . 

"3 

2 

Columbia . 

2 

1 

Richmond . 

0 

0 

Cortland . 

6 

4 

Rockland . 

1 

0 

Delaware . 

4 

1 

St.  Lawrence . 

3 

2 

Dutchess . 

3 

3 

Saratoga . 

2 

1 

Erie . 

15 

14 

Schenectady . 

2 

0 

Essex . 

0 

0 

Schoharie . 

1 

2 

Franklin . 

.  1 

0 

Schuyler . 

3 

a 

Fulton . 

2 

0 

Seneca  . 

3 

a 

Genesee  . 

3 

2 

Steuben . 

4 

3 

Greene . 

0 

0 

Suffolk . 

2 

4 

Hamilton . 

0 

0 

Sullivan . 

0 

1 

Herkimer . 

2 

2 

Tioga . 

4 

2 

Jefferson . 

5 

3 

Tompkins . 

3 

1 

Kings  . 

11 

8 

Ulster . 

1 

0 

Lewis . 

2 

2 

Warren . 

0 

0 

Livingston . 

6 

2 

Washington . 

0 

0 

Madison  . 

6 

4 

Wayne . 

7 

6 

Monroo . 

7 

7 

Westchester . 

3 

2 

MontP’omerv . 

2 

2 

Wyoming . 

2 

2 

Naw  York . 

0 

0 

Yates . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Oneida . 

6 

2 

Total . 

173 
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1.  aUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  EXAMINATIONS,  1887. 

Kxa.inina.tion  for  State  Certificates,  August  33-36,  1887. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Given  the  dividend,  quotient,  and  remainder,  how  may  the  divisor  be  found?  If 

10  apples  be  divided  equally  among  5  boys,  which  of  the  terms  in  the  division  are 
concrete,  and  which  are  abstract  ? 

2.  What  term  is  the  base  (a)  in  commission?  (b)  in  insurance  ?  (c)  in  profit  and  loss? 

(d)  in  interest  ?  (e)  in  discount  ? 

3.  Deduce  a  rule  for  multiplying  one  decimal  by  another. 

4.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  dividing  2-3  by  5-7,  with  reasons  for  each  step. 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  fill  a  hogshead  that  holds  140  gallons  of  water. 

6.  Given  the  amount  and  the  rate,  to  find  the  base.  Solve  the  foregoing,  and  give  a 
practical  business  example  to  which  it  applies. 

7  A  savings  bank  pays  4  per  cent  on  deposits  that  remain  six  months,  interest  payable 
semi-annually.  At  the  end  of  two  years  what  amount  is  due  a  person  who  has 
deposited  $200  at  the  beginning  of  each  interest  period  ? 

8.  Mark  goods  so  that  15  per  cent  may  be  abated  from  the  marked  price  and  still  a  profit 

of  25  per  cent  be  made. 

9.  A  note  at  6  months  for  $350  was  dated  March  l,  1887.  May  i  a  payment  of  $75  was 

made,  and  July  l  the  note  was  discounted  by  a  bank. 

(а)  When  does  the  note  mature? 

(б)  What  were  the  proceeds  of  the  note  when  it  was  discounted  ? 

10.  With  advanced  pupils,  in  what  order  should  a  new  topic,  e.  g.,  percentage,  be  studied  ? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Describe  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  tables  in 
compound  numbers,  and  give  reasons  why  you  consider  this  method  best. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

1.  State  briefly  the  relation  which  thought  and  language  sustain  to  each  other. 

2.  Name  two  characteristics  of  good  written  composition. 

3.  Write  a  properly  punctuated  composition,  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 

more  than  two  hundred  words,  about  coal. 

4.  Write  a  brief,  well-arranged  business  letter  addressed  to  John  Doe. 

6.  State  two  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  illustrations  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  in  public  addresses. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  figures  of  syntax  and  figures  of  rhetoric  ?  Give  an 

illustration  of  each. 

7.  Name  and  define  two  of  each  of  the  above. 

8.  Distinguish  between  lit&'ol  and  figurative  expression  and  give  an  example  of  each, 

9.  Show  the  province  of  rhetoric  as  distinguished  from  that  of  grammar. 

10.  Show  where,  in  the  “course  of  study,”  rhetoric  belongs  and  give  reasons  for  your 

statements. 

Geography. 

1.  Mention  three  separate  divisions  of  geography  and  indicate  the  province  of  each  ? 

2  At  what  times  in  the  year  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  in  length,  and  at  what  times 
are  they  most  unequal  ?  Give  the  reasons  for  the  equality  and  for  the  inequality. 

3.  Make  a  map  of  North  America  showing  its  outlines  and  mountain  ranges.  Indicate 
upon  your  map:  (a)  The  main  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  river  system,  {h)  The 
corn,  wheat,  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  belts  of  the  United  States. 
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4.  Which  is  higher  above  sea  level,  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie ;  Lake  George  or  Lake 
Champlain ;  Seneca  Lake  or  Cayuga  Lake  ?  Give  a  reason  for  each  answer. 

6.  Mention  five  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  original  location  of  which  was 
largely  influenced  by  physical  causes,  and  mention  the  physical  cause  in  each  case. 

6.  What  is  standard  time  ?  From  what  meridians  is  it  reckoned  ? 

7.  Give  the  name  of  a  large  city  (not  the  capital)  in  each  of  five  countries  of  Europe, 

and  tell  for  what  each  city  is  noted. 

8.  Describe  the  gulf  stream  and  show  how  and  why  the  climate  of  Europe  is  affected 

by  it. 

9.  In  going  by  steamer  from  London  to  Constantinople,  through  what  bodies  of  water 

would  you  pass  ? 

10.  Explain  how  geography  should  be  taught  (l)  to  beginners;  (2)  to  advanced  pupils. 
Give  the  order  of  topics  in  the  latter  case  and  the  reason  for  the  order  given. 

Chemistky. 

1.  Explain,  by  the  use  of  some  familiar  illustration,  the  difference  between  a  chemical 

and  a  physical  change. 

2.  If  you  invert  a  bottle  over  a  burning  candle  and  hold  it  there  until  the  flame  is 

extinguished,  what  two  gases',  produced  by  the  combustion,  will  be  found  in  the 
bottle  ? 

3.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  a  gas  flame. 

4.  If  you  dip  a  rod  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  hold  it  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  of 

ammonia  water,  what  evidence  of  chemical  action  will  you  see  ? 

6.  State  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  and  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  combining  weight  of  an  element?  Illustrate  by  an 

example. 

7.  Explain  the  reaction  which  takes  place  and  the  effervescence  which  follows  when  a 

strong  acid  is  poured  upon  limestone. 

8.  Describe  and  explain  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  wood. 

9.  Describe  a  simple  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  gas. 

10.  Give  a  description  of  the  metal  potassium ;  also  describe  its  action  when  thrown 
into  water,  and  state  the  cause  of  this  action. 

Algebea. 

1.  Define  (a)  a  polynomial;  {h)  a  coefficient;  (c)  an  exponent;  id)  a  literal  equation ; 

(e)  elimination. 

2.  What  effect  has  the  minus  sign  before  a  fraction  ?  Give  an  illustration. 

3.  Prove  that  a^-  —  bm  is  always  divisible  by  a  —  5. 

4.  In  finding  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation 

7x  Sx 

12  4 

state  (1)  the  successive  steps;  (2)  the  reason  for  each  step;  and  (3)  the  reason  for 
the  process  in  each  step. 

6.  Factor  the  quantities 

a3  +  02  b  —  ab2—  b3 ;  and  a^  —  b*. 

6.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equations 

(1)  2x  +  %y  =11 

X  V 

(2)  —  +  2}4=  — 

4  2 

7.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equations 

ax  +  by  =  m 
ax  cy  —  n 

8.  Expand  (o — >^6)5. 

9.  Introduce  three  geometric  means  between  3  and  16  3-16. 

10.  Find  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  8x2  +  6x  =  343K. 

Geology. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  chemical  constituents  of  marble  ?  Of  slate  ? 

2.  Which  of  the  ingredients  of  granite  forms  clay  when  worn  down  f 

3.  What  is  metamorphic  rock  ?  Give  an  example. 
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4.  How  are  stalactites  formed  ? 

5.  Explain  the  origin  of  chalk  formations.  ^ 

,6.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  flint  that  is  often  imbedded  in  chalk. 

7.  Describe  a  canon  and  tell  how  it  has  been  formed. 

8.  Explain  the  processes  by  which  rock  formations  are  produced  by  glacial  action. 

9.  Name  five  ages  of  the  earth’s  existence  as  recognized  in  historical  geology. 

10.  What  is  the  most  abundant  rock  in  your  own  county  ?  What  is  its  origin  ?  (Name 

your  county. )  ^ 

Geneeaij  Literatuee.  i 

1.  Who  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales  ?  Of  what  are  they  made  up  ? 

2.  Name  two  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  name  one  work  of  each. 

3.  Name  the  author  of  the  Fairie  Queene.  Of  Don  Quixote.  i 

4.  Name  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress ;  state  where  it  was  written ;  name  two 

prominent  characters  in  it ;  and  tell  what  each  represents. 

6.  Mention  three  English  and  two  American  historians,  and  name  one  work  of  each. 

6.  To  what  class  of  writers  does  each  of  the  following  belong:  Addison,  Milton, 

Goldsmith,  Thackeray,  Emerson  ? 

7.  Name  five  of  Scott’s  novels. 

8.  What  authors  vrrote  the  following:  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Vanity  Fair,  Jane  Eyre, 

Society  and  Solitude,  and  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  ? 

9.  Name  three  great  American  poets,  and  mention  one  work  of  each. 

10.  Mention  one  work  of  each  of  the  following  authors:  Irving,  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 

Holland  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

Latin. 

1.  Translate :  Persuadent  Rauracis  et  Tulingis  et  Latobrigis,  flnitimis,  uti  eodem  usi 

consilio,  oppidis  suis  vicisque  exustis,  una  cum  iis  proflciscantur:  Boiosque,  qui 
trans  Ehenum  incoluerant  et  in  agrum  Noricum  transierant  Noreiamque 
oppugnarant,  receptos  ad  se  socios  sibi  adsciscunt. 

2.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  verbs :  Persuadent,  usi,  exustis,  profiscantur,  and  incoluerant- 

3.  Give  syntax  of  the  following  words :  Pauracis,  finitimis,  consilio,  vicis,  agrum. 

4.  State  the  general  law  of  sequence  of  tenses. 

5.  Translate:  Ubi  vero  mover!  et  appropinquare  moenibus  viderunt,  nova  atque 

inusitata  specie  commoti  legates  ad  CcBsarem  de  pace  miserunt,  qui  ad  hunc 
modum  locuti:  Non  existimare  Romanos  sine  ope  divina  bellum  gerere,  qui 
tantae  altitudinis  machinationes  tanta  celeritate  promovere  possent ;  se  suaqua 
omnia  eorum  potestati  permittere,  dixerunt, 

6.  Translate:  Ibi  se  rursus  iisdem  opportunitatibus  loci  defendebant.  Haec  eo 

facilius  magnam  partem  aestatis  faciebant,  quod  nostrc©  naves  tempestatibus 
detinebantur ;  summaque  erat  vasto  atque  aperto  mari,  magnis  aestibus,  raris  ac 
prope  nullis  portibus,  difficultas  navigandi.  Parse  navigandi,  in  the  last  line. 

7.  Write  (1)  the  comparison,  and  (2)  the  declension  in  the  singular,  of  the  adjective  from 

which /(XCi’Zm.s  is  taken. 

8.  Give  the  stem  of  each  of  the  following  nouns  and  explain  the  formation  of  the 

nominative  from  the  stem:  Pace,  celeritati,  machinationes,  partem;  also  select  one 
word  from  each  passage  quoted  above,  and  give  an  English  derivative  from  it. 

9.  Write  in  Latin:  While  these  things  are  being  done  among  the  Veneti,  Quintus 

Titurius  Labienus,  with  those  forces  which  he  had  received  from  Caesar,  came  into 
the  territories  of  the  Unelli. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin :  This  speech  having  been  delivered  by  Divitiacus,  all  who  were 
present,  with  many  tears,  began  to  ask  aid  of  Caesar. 

Zoology. 

1.  Why  are  the  whale  and  codfish  classed  in  the  same  sub-kingdom  of  animals  ? 

2.  To  which  class  of  vertebrates  do  the  porpoises  belong  ?  Why  ? 

3.  What  are  the  essential  differences  that  distinguish  reptiles  from  batrachians 

(amphibians)? 

4.  How  does  the  heart  of  a  bird  differ  from  that  of  a  snake  ? 

5.  Describe  the  blood-vessel  in  an  insect  that  answers  to  the  heart  in  higher  animals, 

stating  location,  shape  and  mode  of  action. 

6.  How  is  the  larva  of  a  bee  supplied  with  food  ? 

93 
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7.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  a  butterfly  takes  its  food. 

8.  How  is  the  larva  of  an  insect  distinguished  from  a  worm  ? 

9.  Name  five  fvir-bearing  animals,  the  family  to  which  each  belongs,  and  where  it  may¬ 

be  found  native. 

10.  How  do  sponges  and  corals  supply  themselves  with  food  ? 

Geammak. 

"  There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so  eminently  possessed  the  magnetic  gift  of  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  their  writings.” — Irving. 

1.  Mention  all  the  clauses  in  the  above  sentence,  stating  whether  they  are  principal  or 

subordinate. 

2.  In  the  same  sentence,  by  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  several  subjects  modified? 

3.  Give  syntax  of  writei'S,  kindness,  as,  for  in  the  first  line,  and/or  in  the  second  line. 

4.  Parse  with,  lohorn,  and  identifying. 

“  Their  place  was  supplied  by  men  who  had  long  suffered  oppression,  and  who,  finding 
themselves  suddenly  transformed  from  slaves  into  masters,  were  impatient  to  pay  back, 
with  accumulated  usury,  the  heavy  debt  of  injuries  and  insults.”—  Macaulay. 

6.  Give  syntax  of  finding,  transformed,  into,  impatient,  and  to  pay. 

6.  "Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause,  and  an  adverbial  clause.  Write  a 

sentence  having  a  clause  used  as  an  object  of  a  verb, 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  following  uses  of  the  infinitive  ; 

a.  As  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
h.  As  a  noun  in  apposition. 

c.  As  the  object  of  another  verb. 

d.  As  an  adjective. 

e.  As  an  adverb. 

8.  Illustrate  by  sentences  the  correct  use  of  the  words:  lie,  lay,  sit,  set  and  done,  all  used 

as  verbs,  having  difl!erent  meanings, 

9.  Illustrate  by  sentences  five  different  uses  of  participles,  and  state  the  syntax  of  each. 

10.  Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  each  of  the  following:  woman,  hoy,  fox, 

lady,  and  father-in-law. 

Methods  axd  School  Economy. 

1.  What  mental  powers  are  chiefly  used  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? 

2.  Distinguish  between  synthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  teaching.  State  the  proper 

province  of  each  in  school  work. 

3.  Give  outlines  of  a  good  method  for  securing  written  work  in  school. 

4.  Distinguish  between  object  teaching  and  objective  teaching,  and  state  the  i*elative 

value  and  importance  of  each  in  school  work. 

6.  Give  a  good  plan  for  the  proper  training  of  the  memory. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  period  of  facts  and  the  pei'iod  of  reasoning  in  the  child’s 

school  life. 

7.  What  arrangement  should  be  made,  in  a  school  programme,  to  secure  the  proper 

amount  of  study  of  each  subject  daily,  by  each  pupil  ? 

8.  State  two  considerations  that  should  always  be  elements  in  determining  the  degree 

of  punishment  for  an  offense.  Give  reasons. 

9.  Describe  the  proper  method  of  seating  a  school-room  with  reference  to  convenience 

and  health,  and  give  reasons. 

10.  In  reading,  to  what  is  a  drawling  tone  usually  due,  and  how  may  it  be  corrected? 
Should  the  teacher  read  for  an  advanced  class  for  their  imitation  ?  Give  a  reason 
for  your  answer.  How  may  the  tendency  to  read  too  rapidly  be  corrected  ?  When, 
how,  and  why  may  you  encourage  the  study  of  literature  in  reading  classes  ? 

Geometey. 

1.  Prove  that  when  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon  are  produced  out  consecutively  in 

the  same  direction,  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  thus  formed  equals  four  right  angles. 

2.  Prove  that  the  number  expressing  the  area  of  any  plane  triangle  equals  one-half  of 

the  product  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  base  and  altitude. 

3.  Draw  two  parallel  lines  and  a  line  cutting  these  two  obliquely.  From  the  figure 

thus  formed  state  four  propositions  in  plane  geometry. 
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4.  Draw  and  define  (a)  a  circumference;  (&)  a  chord;  (c)  a  tangent;  (d)  a  secant;  (e)  a 

sector. 

5.  Prove  (a)  that  any  angle  inscribed  in  a  semi-circumference  is  a  right  angle ;  (h)  that 

any  angle  in  an  arc  greater  than  a  semi-circumference  is  less  than  a  right  angle. 

6.  Draw  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  whoso  adjacent  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of 

2  to  3  —  an  acute  angle  of  the  parallelogram  being  an  angle  of  60°.  Show  all  work 
on  the  paper. 

7.  When  will  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  polygon  and  the  periphery  of  an  equivalent 

circle  coincide  ? 

8.  Prove  that  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  at  rest  are  not 

parallel. 

9.  Make  and  explain  the  following  constructions ; 

(1.)  Given  two  angles  of  a  triangle  to  construct  the  third  angle. 

(2.)  To  find  the  center  of  any  given  circumference. 

(3.)  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  parts  proportional  to  any  number  of  given 
lines. 

10.  Prove  that  if  a  triangle  be  divided  by  a  line  parallel  to  its  base,  the  sides  of  the 

triangle  are  divided  proportionally. 

v  Book-Keeping. 

1.  State  the  necessity  for  book-keeping. 

2.  What  is  shown  by  the  debtor  side  of  an  account  ?  What  by  the  creditor  side  ? 

3.  How  can  you  ascertain  the  net  capital  at  any  time  ? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  double-entry  book-keeping? 

5.  What  two  advantages  has  it  over  single  entry  ? 

6.  What  book  is  known  in  law  as  the  “Book  of  Original  Entry  ?” 

7.  Write  a  negotiable  note  and  show  how  it  may  be  made  payable  to  a  third  party. 

8.  Define  inventory  and  explain  how  one  is  taken. 

9.  James  Mann  bought  of  John  Doe:  1  bbl.  of  flour  at  $6.25 ;  25  lbs.  A  sugar  at  6?4  cents; 

2  lbs.  of  coffee  at  26  cents ;  4  lemons  at  2  cents ;  22>^  lbs.  of  butter  at  23  cents ;  and 
2>^  lbs.  of  cheese  at  15  cents.  He  paid  $9  on  account.  Rule  the  form  of  d^ay-book 
and  ledger  pages,  make  the  original  entry,  and  post  it  properly  in  ledger. 

10.  Give  two  reasons  for  or  against  teaching  this  subject  in  the  common  schools. 

Histoey. 

1  Describe  the  event  with  which  each  of  the  following  names  is  most  closely  associated: 
De  Soto,  La  Salle,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Roger  Williams  and  Henry  Hudson. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  “taxation  without  representation,”  as  used  in  revolutionary 

times. 

3.  Describe  the  battles  of  Oriskany  and  Saratoga;  name  the  forces  engaged,  the  leading 

generals  in  command,  and  state  direct  and  indirect  results. 

4.  Name  the  mbst  remarkable  event  of  Madison’s  administration,  and  state  the  causes 

which  led  to  it. 

6.  Name  the  presidents  who  have  died  during  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  name 
the  vice-presidents  who  became  president  in  each  instance. 

6.  By  whom  was  “ Magna  Charta”  granted?  State  something  of  its  contents  to  show 

its  great  significance  in  English  History. 

7.  Give  two  causes  which  led  to  the  French  revolution,  and  name  three  persons  promi¬ 

nent  in  it. 

8.  When  did  Victoria  assume  the  throne  of  Great  Britain?  When  was  she  crowned 

Queen  ? 

9.  What  cause  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  present  German  Empire? 

10.  Mention  two  great  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  name  the  inventors. 

Deawing. 

1.  Give  five  good  reasons  why  industrial  drawing  should  be  taught. 

2.  Define  (a)  free-hand  drawing ;  (?>)  industrial  drawing;  (c)  perspective  drawing;  and 

(d)  mechanical  drawing. 

3.  In  perspective  drawing,  what  is  the  vanishing  point  or  point  of  sight  ? 

4.  Make  two  drawings  illustrating  the  first  law  of  design,  viz:  “  The  basis  of  all  indus¬ 

trial  drawing  is  geometric  form.” 
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5.  Draw  a  sectional  view  of  a  cup  standing  in  a  saucer  (a)  from  the  flat;  (?>)  from  the 

round. 

G.  Draw  a  cube  (a)  in  a  circle  of  one  inch  radius ;  ih)  in  perspective,  with  front  one  inch 
square. 

7.  Distinguish  between  imitative  drawing  and  inventive  drawing. 

8.  Make  an  outline  drawing  that  shall  include  at  least  two  balanced  or  symmetrical 

curves. 

9.  Show  the  value  of  drawing  (a)  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development;  (b)  as  a 

means  of  culture. 

10.  Make  an  original  design  for  some  object  in  industrial  art. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  a  human  hand  ? 

2.  Give  the  location  and  use  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  or  oil  glands.  What  simple 

directions  can  be  given  for  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ?  Why  is  it  dangerous  for 
a  person  who  is  perspiring  to  sit  in  a  current  of  air  ? 

3.  Give  the  name  and  location  of  that  class  of  blood  vessels  in  which  the  blood  is 

changed  in  color  from  light  to  dark  red.  Explain  the  difference  between  veins  and 
arteries.^ 

4.  How  is  the  air  forced  into  the  lungs  in  respiration  ?  What  impurities  are  contained 

in  expired  air  ?  Mention  two  devices  for  ventilating  a  school-room  that  has  no 
special  facilities  for  ventilation. 

6.  Which  of  the  digestive  fluids  is  most  efficient  in  digesting  fat  ?  What  are  the  two 

chief  functions  of  food  ?  Why  is  eating  rapidly  injurious  ? 

6.  When  alcohol  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  what  is  the  immediate  and  what  the 

more  remote  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  ? 

7.  Trace  the  course  by  which  the  effect  of  an  impression  on  the  finger  is  conveyed  to 

the  brain. 

8.  Describe  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

9.  What  effect  is  produced  upon  the  blood  by  rebreathing  air?  How  is  that  effect 

produced  ? 

10.  Name  five  kinds  of  injurious  results  to  the  health  of  pupils,  and  the  direct  cause  of 
each  kind  from  the  neglect  of  hygienic  laws  in  the  school-room. 

Botany. 

1.  Explain  the  term  pinnate  as  applied  to  compound  leaves. 

2.  How  would  you  distinguish  a  stem  from  a  root  ? 

3.  Describe  a  process  by  w'hich  plant  cells  multiply. 

4.  Why  does  the  bark  of  a  tree  separate  easily  from  the  wood  when  the  sap  fl.ows 

abundantly  ? 

6,  Describe  an  umbel,  and  state  how  it  differs  from  a  raceme.  • 

6.  Is  the  corolla  of  a  sunflower  monopetalous  or  polypetalous  ? 

7.  How  do  exogens  differ  from  endogens  in  respect  (a)  to  the  cotyledons;  (5)  to  the 

venation  of  their  leaves  ? 

8.  In  what  part  of  the  plant,  Indian  corn,  do  you  find  the  pistils  ? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  grafting. 

10.  What  part  of  the  flower  becomes  the  pulp  of  the  cherry  ? 

Astronomy. 

1.  What  determines  the  boundaries  of  the  mathematical  zones  of  a  planet  ? 

2.  Explain  how  the  sun’s  rays  can  strike  the  north  side  of  a  building  in  this  latitude. 

3.  What  is  the  diameter  — expressed  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle  —  of  the  circumpolar 

heavens  as  located  from  the  parallel  of  30°  north  latitude  ? 

4.  What  astronomical  terms  correspond  to  the  geographical  terms  latitude  and 

longitude  ? 

5.  If  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun  be  represented  by  10,  what  number  expresses 

the  relative  distance  from  the  sun  (a)  of  Jupiter?  (.h)  of  Mars?  (Kepler’s  laws.) 

6.  Why  does  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  change  its  location? 

7.  Which  sign  of  the  zodiac  (in  member  or  order)  is  the  constellation  Leo? 

8.  When  the  sun  is  in  Cancer  in  what  sign  is  the  earth? 
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9.  On  what  two  things  does  the  time  of  the  annual  revolution  of  a  planet  depend? 

10.  Define  (a)  occultation ;  (h)  nodes ;  (c)  constellation ;  (d)  apogee ;  and  (e)  perihelion. 

Civil  Government  and  School  Law. 

1.  Explain  the  purposes  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  of  grand  juries?  What  are  the  duties  of  petit  juries  ? 

3.  Who  are  eligible  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the 

office  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  what  is  the  law  of  suc¬ 
cession  ? 

4.  State  the  number  of  justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  term  of  office,  how 

chosen,  effect  of  decisions,  and  the  name  of  the  present  chief  justice. 

6.  How  and  when  are  Assemblymen  and  State  Senators  elected  ?  Who  are  eligible  to 
election  ?  What  is  the  length  of  the  term  of  office  of  each,  and  how  much  is  the 
salary  ?  How  many  members  of  the  Assembly  ?  How  many  of  the  Senate? 

6.  What  is  the  length  of  the  official  term  of  the  Governor  of  this  State  ?  What  is  a  veto? 

Wffiy  is  this  power  given  to  the  Governor?  How  can  a  vetoed  bill  become  a  law? 
What  power  has  the  Governor  in  reference  to  appropriation  bills? 

7.  How  may  the  constitution  of  this  State  be  amended  ? 

8.  What  legal  authority  have  the  voters  of  the  school  district  in  hiring  teachers?  What 

can  the  trustee  do  if  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  too  great  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  district  school-house  ? 

9.  For  what  cause  can  a  school  commissioner  annul  any  license  ? 

10.  What  is  the  “  school  age  ”  in  this  State? 

Physics. 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  you  could  show  the  elasticity  of  ivory,  and  state 

how  the  experiment  proves  elasticity. 

2.  Describe  some  simple  experiment  by  which  you  could  show,  in  the  school-room,  how 

dew  is  formed. 

3.  Two  closed  tanks  on  the  same  level  and  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  resersmir, 

communicate  with  the  reservoir,  one  by  one  pipe  and  the  other  by  two ;  the  pipes 
are  all  of  the.  same  size.  What  is  the  relative  pressure  of  the  water  in  .the  two 
tanks  ?  Explain  your  answer. 

4.  With  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  the  power  is  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  fulcrum, 

and  the  resistance  five  feet  from  the  power.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the 
resistance  when  in  equilibrium  ? 

6.  When  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  of  68°,  what  would  be  the 
reading  of  a  centigrade  thermometer  ? 

6.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  globular  form  of  a  dew-drop,  and  the  force  which  holds  it  • 

to  the  blade  of  grass. 

7.  How  are  the  prismatic  colors  produced  by  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  sunlight  ? 

8.  If  the  barometric  column  stand  at  30  inches,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be 

14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  what  does  a  cubic  foot  of  mercury  weigh? 

9.  A  solid  mass  weighs  24  pounds  in  air,  20  pounds  in  water,  and  16  pounds  in  another 

liquid.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  that  other  liquid  ? 

10.  Why  does  an  object  look  smaller  as  it  recedes  from  us  ? 


2.  WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

ALBANY. 

Albany,  September  3,  1887. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned  submit  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions,  supplementary  to 
their  report: 

The  candidates,  thirty-four  in  number,  manifested  order  and  integrity  throughout  the 
examination,  and  amiable  politeness  in  their  intercourse  with  the  examiners,  thereby 
rendering  the  work  of  the  latter  very  pleasant. 

Many  of  the  class,  by  their  work,  showed  ability  and  attainments  of  a  high  order, 
displaying  a  scholarly  mastery  of  the  various  subjects.  But  it  was  painfully  evident, 
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that  others  were  acquiring  simply  knowledge  but  not  education,  facts  but  not  culture. 
To  state  the  truth  plainly,  teachers  are  gaining  State  certificates  by  papers,  each  of 
which  demonstrates  their  unfitness,  on  every  page.  Some  have,  doubtless,  prematurely 
exchanged  the  role  of  pupil  for  that  of  teacher  from  necessity. 

The  State  examination  should  not  be  the  same  thing  to  the  first  grade  mentioned,  and 
to  all  the  other  grades  down  to  this  lowest  mentioned.  To  the  first  it  is  and  needs  be 
simply  a  test,  which  they  stand  successfully;  to  the  others  it  shoufd  be  more  than  that, 
it  should  be  a  school  furnishing  advice,  criticism,  incentive,  encouragement  and  discip¬ 
line.  Certainly  those  who  have  adopted  a  profession  essentially  serviceable  to  the 
State,  and  who,  from  a  paltry  income  make  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  time  and  study,  for  the  purpose  of  this  examination,  deserve  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  return  from  this  outlay.  This  greatest  possible  return  is  not  the  bare  report,  that 
they  have  gained  certain  percentages  in  certain  branches,  or  that  they  have  finally 
reached  the  goal  or  have  failed  after  three  years  of  anxiou's  effort. 

What  Can  be  Done? 

The  examiners  should,  where  needed,  accompany  their  reports  to  candidates  with  a 
note  giving  the  weak  points  of  their  scholarship,  their  faulty  methods  and  wrong  ideals, 
and  advice  as  to  the  remedy  for  them. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  litex'ary  quality  of  the  papers  should  be  demanded.  This 
examination  should  not  contemplate  the  acceptance  of  such  work  as  would  be  accepted 
from  young  pupils,  much  less  of  such  as  would  nbt  be  accepted  from  them.  A  person* 
for  example,  to  whom  a  punctuation  mark  is  an  unknown  quantity,  a  capital  letter 
something  to  be  inserted  occasionally  as  an  ornament,  and  the  agreement  of  a  subject 
and  verb  a  visionary  theory  not  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  hardly  deserves  the  broad 
certificate  of  the  State. 

We  suggest,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  credits  on  each  paper  should  be  allotted  to  general 
excellence,  including  all  points  of  literary  merit,  as  neatness,  system  and  correct 
expression. 

If  the  stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  the  source  in  education  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  low-lying  bog  of  stupid,  careless,  blundering  ignorance. 

Complete  solutions  should  be  required  in  all  cases,  not  merely  final  results,  but  such 
elucidations  as  a  good  teacher  would  give  to  a  class. 

A  statement  of  work  required  in  the  various  branches,  with  notice  of  the  points  in 
each  that  require  special  attention,  should  be  published  for  the  information  of 
candidates. 

Candidates  should  be  furnished  with  all  paper  needed  for  the  examination. 

Perhaps  what  has  been  said  may  appear  rather  presumptuous,  but  an  intense  interest 
in  the  candidates  must  be  the  excuse,  as  well  as  the  conviction,  that  in  this  examination 
properly  administered  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Las,  what  we  may  call  an 
institution,  superior  in  its  possibilities  to  any  Normal  school  in  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  HORNE, 
CHARLES  B.  COLE, 


BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  26.  1887. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

State  Supej'mtendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.—  We  herewith  transmit  a  tabulated  report  of  the  examination  held  in  Brooklyn 
by  your  direction. 

Eight  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination;  and,  with  two  exceptions, 
they  have  displayed  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  scholarship. 

The  questions  transmitted  from  your  Department  were  eminently  fair  and  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

No  incident  worthy  of  record  marked  the  progress  of  the  examination. 

Respectfully, 

CALVIN  PATTERSON, 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL. 
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BUFFALO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  27,  1887. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sir.— To-day  I  send  report  by  mail  of  examination  for  State  certificates,  and  also 
forward,  by  express,  box  with  unused  supplies.  I  inclose  key  herewith. 

The  examiners  have  made  no  remarks  or  suggestions  in  their  report.  Owing  to  the 
small  attendance  (two),  and  these  candidates  who  had  already  passed. most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  previous  examinations,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  forming  very  elaborate 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  subjects  required,  or  to  the  modes  of  conducting  the 
examination. 

I  trust  everything  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  CASSETY. 


ELMIEA. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1887. 

Hon.  A,  S.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  JY.  T. : 

Sir.—  Herewith  we  inclose  the  official  report  of  the  examination  for  State  certificates 
held  at  the  Free  Academy,  in  this  city,  August  twenty-three  to  twenty-six. 

Twenty-three  candidates  appeared  during  the  week.  Eighteen  tried  now  for  the  first 
time,  of  whom  all  but  one  are  thought  to  have  secured  standing  upon  your  books.  Five 
had  already  passed  in  a  number  of  the  subjects.  Of  these,  three  have  now  completed 
the  required  work,  and  under  the  rules  are  entitled  to  the  certificate. 

The  class,  as  a  whole,  was  a  superior  body  of  men  and  women.  Few  endeavored  to 
secure  the  certificate  this  year,  the  majority  preferring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rule 
permitting  several  trials.  The  results,  as  reported  below,  show  their  success: 

Of  134  “thorough  examination”  papers  submitted,  ninety-nine  were  passed;  of  118 
“  general  knowledge  ”  papers,  lio  were  passed ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  a  total  of  252  papers 
209,  or  over  eighty  per  cent,  were  successful. 

As  the  total  present  effective  result  of  the  examination,  we  recommend  that  the 
certificate  be  granted  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Knapp,  Prattsburgh;  Mr.  A.  Z.  Pierce,  Jasper;  and 
Miss  Lottie  Niles,  Hornellsville. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  V.  R.  MERRILL, 
HERBERT  M.  LOVELL. 


NEWBURGH. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  December^,  1887. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.— As  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  for  State  certificates  in 
the  city  of  Newburgh,  we  respectfully  report  that  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
academy  building,  August  tw’enty-third  to  twenty-sixth,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Five  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Three  presented  themselves 
for  the  first  time,  one  for  the  second  and  one  for  the  third. 

The  tabulated  statement  forwarded,  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  gives  in  detail  the 
credits  earned  by  each  candidate. 

The  committee,  in  marking  the  papers,  endeavored  to  be  exactly  just,  and  to  award 
credit  only  where  credit  was  due. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  V.  K.  MONTFORT, 
JAMES  M.  CRANE. 
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NEW  YOKE. 

New  Yoke,  September  1, 1887. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Dkapek, 

Sup&'intendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

\ 

Sib.—  At  the  examination  for  State  certificates,  held  August  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
six,  in  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education  of  this  city,  twenty-nine  persons  produced 
the  required  testimonials  of  moral  character  and  experience  in  teaching,  and  were 
accepted  as  candidates. 

Their  ages  ranged  from  eighteen  to  forty-nine,  and  their  experience  from  two  to 
twenty-four  ^mars. 

Nine  of  the  applicants  had  previously  taken  part  of  the  examinations,  and  of  this 
number  three  —  John  K.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  Clarence  Edwards,  of  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  Jennie  S.  Curray,  of  "Weehawken,  N.  J.— completed  their  examinations 
in  good  form;  and  three  others  gained  some  additional  credits,  but  we  are  sorry  to 
report  that  the  other  three  were  ruled  out  on  account  of  collusion,  the  evidences  of 
which  were  too  plain  and  positive  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doutt  of  their  guilt. 

Of  the  twenty  new  candidates,  eight  succeeded  in  reaching  the  required  standard  in 
from  six  to  sixteen  subjects,  and  will  complete  their  work  within  the  prescribed  time^ 

Nine  passed  in  all  that  they  tried,  and  will  finish  next  year;  and  three  — Samuel  J. 
Preston,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  Greenport,  N.  Y".,  and  Charles  O. 
Dewey,  Englewood,  N.  J.—  took  the  w’hole  examination  and  stood  high  in  everything, 
the  last  two  averaging  over  ninety  per  cent. 

The  papers  were  all  carefully  examined,  marked  and  forwarded  to  you,  and  the 
candidates  were  furnished  with  certificates  of  their  standing.  of  those  who 

w;ere  examined  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  and  with 
the  marking  of  their  papers.  A  few,  however,  complained,  but  they  were  easily  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  had  not  read  the  questions  carefully,  or  had  failed  to  answer  some  of 
the  essential  points  involved. 

The  questions  upon  the  whole  were  excellent,  better  than  those  of  any  previous 
examination,  but  we  wish  to  suggest  that  those  who  arrange  the  questions  should  be 
extremely  careful  to  state  each  question  fully  and  clearly  (See  Arithmetic  Nos.  2  and  9) ; 
to  see  that  no  questions  are  in  themselves  erroneous  or  misleading  (see  Chemistry 
No.  2,  and  Drawing  No.  6),  and  that  the  questions  are  all  so  arranged  that  the  credits 
under  each  number  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  proportional  to  the  relative  value  or 
importance  of  the  answer  sought  (see  Civil  Government  Nos.  l,  2,  9  and  10,  and  History 
Nos.  2  and  8,  as  compared  with  the  other  questions  on  the  same  subjects). 

These  examinations  should  be  continued  and  held  firmly  to  their  present  conditions 
and  requirements ;  and  some  plan  should  be  adopted  under  which  teachers  of  a  lower 
grade  could  obtain  professional  recognition,  and  receive  their  licenses  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  SURDAM, 

JEROME  iLLEN, 


KOCHESTER. 

Rochestee,  N.  Y.,  September^,  1887 

Hon.  Andeew  S.  Deapek, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Deae  Sie.—  Herewith  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  State  certificates,  held,  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  at  the  Free 
Academy,  in  this  city,  August  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-sixth. 

Twenty  candidates  presented  themselves,  eleven  of  whom  were  men  and  nine  women. 
Of  this  number,  eight  entered  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  named  candidates  are  deemed  to  have  successfully  passed  the  examin¬ 
ation,  and,  as  their  testimonials  as  to  moral  character  and  successful  experience  are 
satisfactory,  they  are  hereby  entitled  to  receive  certificates: 
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Mary  Eliza  Dann,  Warsaw;  Mary  S.  Eaton,  Palmyra;  George  W.  Pye,  Rochester; 
George  H.  Waldron,  Rochester. 

The  examiners  note  several  improvements  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  examin¬ 
ation  that  greatly  facilitate  their  work. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  H.  FRENCH. 

S.  A.  ELLIS. 


SALAMANCA. 

Salamanca,  August  26,  1887. 

Hon.  A  S.  Deapeb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Bra. — Your  committee  for  conducting  the  examinations  for  State  certificates,. held  at 
Balamanca,  August  23-26, 1887,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  examinations  have  oeen  conducted,  in  every  respect,  in  accordance  with  the  reg¬ 
ulations  prescribed  by  you.  The  programme  and  the  regulations  have  worked 
admirably,  both  for  candidates  and  examiners. 

Nine  candidates  were  present,  six  males  and  three  females.  None  of  them  had  ever 
presented  themselves  at  any  previous  examination.  Of  these,  two  —  Mr.  Joel  J.  Crandall 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Gibbey  —  have  become  entitled  to  certificates,  and  five  more  have 
passed  in  nearly  all  the  required  branches.  The  papers  presented  by  the  candidates 
were  generally  very  creditable  to  them.  Accompanying  this  report  we  send  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  standing  of  all  the  candidat  s,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  directions, 
we  send  by  express  all  the  answer  papers,  together  with  the  surplus  supplies. 

We  have  given  to  each  candidate  a  certificate  of  his  standing  in  all  the  subjects  in 
which  he  gained  the  required  percentage. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  H.  ALBRO, 

A  B.  DAVIS. 


UTICA. 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y,,  August  27,  1887. 

Hon.  A  S.  Dbapeb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inst»':uction,  Albany,  W.  Y. : 

Deab  Sib. —  Inclosed  you  will  find  my  report  of  expenses  incurred  in  assisting  in  the 
examination  of  teachers  at  Utica,  August  twenty-third  to  twenty-sixth. 

The  examination  was  conducted  by  Prof.  McMillan  and  myself,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  issued  by  you  in  the  circular. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  most  of  the  ten  tea??hers  who  took  the  examination  manifested 
much  intelligence  in  their  answers  in  most  subjects,  while  one  or  two  of  them  seemed 
to  me  poorly  prepared  for  such  an  examination. 

I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  papers  of  the  following  members  of  the 
class : 

Mr.  DeForest  A.  Preston,  and  Misses  Coman,  Kimball  and  Wright;  more  especially, 
perhaps,  to  those  of  Mr.  Preston  and  Miss  Wright. 

I  have  never  seen  two  better'  sets  of  papers  in  my  experience  as  teacher  or  examiner. 

Mr.  Preston  will  receive  his  certificate,  if  you  approve,  and  Miss  Wright  would 
undoubtedly  have  done  so  had  she  taken  all  the  papers. 

The  examination  papers  were  fair,  I  think,  to  all,  though  the  paper  in  geometry 
required  too  much  time  on  account  of  the  amount  of  drafting  and  writing  required. 

Prof.  McMillan  will  forward  the  report  to  you  at  once. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  T.  BARNES. 
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3.  TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  STATE  EXAMINATIONS,  1887. 


PLACE. 

Names  of  Examiners. 

in  m 

o  C3 

OrCj 

S  ^ 

Number  of  can¬ 

didates  who  had 
l)reviouGly  ap¬ 

peared. 

Total  number 

examined. 

No.  to  whom  cer¬ 

tificates  were 
granted,  1887. 

Albany . 

Prof.  Chas.  A.  Horne,  Chas.  B.  Cole . 

20 

16 

36 

11 

Brooklyn . 

Prof.  C.  Patterson,  Prof.  W.  H.  Maxwell. . 

7 

1 

8 

Buffalo . 

Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety,  Prof.  J.  F.  Crooker. . . 

0 

2 

2 

i 

Elmira . 

Prof.  G.  Y.  R.  Merrill,  Prof.  H.  M.  Lovell. 

18 

5 

23 

3 

Newburgh. . . . 

Prof.  R.  Y.  K.  Montfort,  Prof.  J.  M.  Crane, 

4 

1 

6 

S 

New  York . 

Prof.  C.  E.  Surdam,  Dr.' Jerome  Allen _ 

20 

9 

29 

7 

Plattsburgh . . 

Prof.  Fox  Holden,  Prof.  L.  B.  Newell . 

1 

0 

1 

••••••• 

Rochester  .... 

Prof.  S.  A.  Ellis,  Dr.  John  H.  French . 

8 

12 

20 

4 

Salamanca ... 

Prof.  A.  B.  Davis,  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro . 

9 

0 

9 

2 

Syracuse . 

Prof.  Edward  Smith,  Prof.  H.  R.  Sanford, 

17 

10 

27 

8 

Utica . 

Prof.  A.  McMillan,  Prof.  C.  T,  Barnes  — 

9 

1 

10 

1 

Watertown . . . 

Prof.  H.  M.  Hill,  Prof.  G.  R.  Cutting . 

7 

3 

10 

2 

120 

60 

180 

40 

’1 

J  . 
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4.  LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS  FOR  STATE 

CERTIFICATES,  1887. 


Following  zs  a  list  of  persons  to  ivhom  State  certificates  were  issued 

during  1887. 


NAME. 

Post-office  address. 

County. 

Black,  Charles  A . 

Schuylerville . 

Saratoga. 

Bull,  Leila . 

Pittsfield . 

Mass. 

Bardwell,  Darwin  L . 

Greenport . 

Suffolk. 

Ba.nks,  Charles  W.  P . 

Rahway . 

New  Jersey. 

Beauchamp,  Virginia . 

Baldwinsville . 

Onondaga. 

Brooks,  George  H . 

Bellvale . 

Orange. 

Campbell,  Mabel  J . 

Cohoes . 

Albany. 

Coons,  Charles  A . 

V  alatie . 

Columbia. 

Carey,  Fred  D . 

Rowayton . 

Conn. 

Clark,  John  K.,  Jr . 

Sparkill . 

Rockland. 

Currey,  Jennie  S . 

Weehawken . 

New  Jersey.'  / 

Crandall,  Joel  J . 

Salamanca . 

Cattara  ugus. 

Davis,  Charles  Stanley . 

SaratoD'a  Spa, . 

Saratoga. 

Dewey,  Charles  0 . 

Englewood . 

New  Jersey. 

Dawson,  Henry  T . 

Newark . 

New  Jersey. 

Dann,  Mary  Eliza . 

Warsaw . 

Wyoming. 

Edwards,  Clarence . 

Sharon  Springs . 

Schoharie. 

Eaton,  Mary  S . 

Palmyra . 

W  ayne. 

Gibby,  George  W . 

Ellicottville . 

Cattaraugus. 

Howe,  VTilber  W . 

Ephratah . 

Fulton. 

Howard,  Henry  S.,  Jr. .t . 

Watkins . 

Schuyler. 

JaQ.ues,  Lucia  A . 

Ticonderoga . 

Essex. 

Johnson,  Fanny  A . 

Watertown . 

Jefferson. 

Keyser,  Roland  S . 

Middleburgh . 

Schoharie. 

Knapp,  George  A . 

Prattsburgh . 

Steuben. 

Massee,  J.  Edman . 

Saratoga  Spa . 

Saratoga. 

Mills,  William  S . 

Brooklyn . 

Kings. 

McMurray,  Jennie  B . 

MUrgaretA’ille . 

Delaware. 

Niles,  Lottie . 

Hornellsville . 

Steuben. 

Pierce,  Alvin  Z . 

Jasper . 

Steuben. 

Preston,  Samuel  J . 

]\Iamaroneck . 

Westchester. 

Pryne,  May  C . 

Mohawk . 

Herkimer. 

Preston,  De  Forest  A . 

Baldwins . 

Queens. 

Pye,  George  ^ . 

Rochester . 

Monroe. 

Smith,  S.  McKee . 

East  Syracuse . 

Onondaga. 

Smith,  Hiram  J . 

Hastings  Center . 

Oswego. 

Tracy,  Joseph  T . 

Goshen . | 

Orange. 

Weinmann,  J.  H . 

Fonda  . 

^Montgomery. 

Walden,  Georgo  H . 

Rochester . 

Monroe. 

Webb,  Harriet  L . 

Watertown . 

Jefferson. 
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5.  LIST  OF  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  STATE  CERTIFICATES  HAVE 


BEEN  ISSUED  FROM  1875  TO  1886. 


Year 

issued. 

NAME. 

Post-office  address  at 
date  of  issue. 

1878 . 

Anderson,  Neelie . 

Brooklyn . 

1879 . 

Ashmun,  Alonzo  A . 

East  New  Y^ork . 

1879 . 

Allen,  Charles  E . 

Chittenango . 

1879 . 

Allen,  A.  Edgar . 

Manlius . 

1879 . 

Allen,  Watson  S  . 

Matteawan . 

1880 . 

Ashley,  E.  E . 

Waterford . 

1883 . 

Aldridge,  Vincent . 

New  York  city . 

1885 . 

Angus,  Phebe  A . 

Geneva . . . 

1875 . 

Bosch,  Henry . 

Albany . 

1876 . 

Burt,  Henry  Franklin . 

Palmyra . 

1877 . 

Babbitt,  Otis  H . 

Otego . 

1877 . 

Burdick,  Silas  G . 

Andover . 

1877 . 

Bardeen,  Charles  William . 

Hyracuse . 

1877 . 

Brainard,  Chauncey . 

Pittsford . 

1877 . 

Bristol,  Graham  B . 

Churchville . 

1878 . 

Bean,  Charles  Melville . 

McGrawville . 

1878 . 

Brown,  Agnes  S . 

Versailles . 

1878 . 

Birdsall,  Charles . 

Lloyd . 

1879 . 

Blakeman,  Lyman  B . 

Brookfield . 

1879 . 

Burns,  John  A . 

Redwood . 

1880 . 

Brown,  W.  H . 

Red  Hook . 

1881 . 

Baldwin,  Fred.  A . . 

W atertown ....  . . 

1881 . 

Baker,  Alexander  R . 

Cedar  Hill . 

1882 . 

Burritt,  Jacob  L . 

Canton . 

1882 . 

Beadel,  Daniel  W . 

Geddes . 

1883 . 

Burlingame,  Peter  L . 

Richford  . 

1883 . 

Brear,  Mary  N . 

Saugatuck . 

1883 . 

Bugbee,  Edwin  H . 

Brooklyn . 

1884 . 

Bedell,  Moses  A . 

Bay  Shore . 

1884 . 

Brown,  Alice  J . 

Rome . 

1885 . 

Belknap,  Emmet . 

Unadilla . !. . . 

1885 . 

Bigelow,  J.  D . 

AVindsor . 

1885 . 

Brome,  Denton  E . 

New  Hampton . 

1885 . 

Bishop,  Irving  P . 

Perry . 

1886 . 

BmiP’hton,  Ija,nra, . 

Victor  . 

1886 . 

Brister,  Charles  W . 

Cayuga . 

■1886 . 

Bigelow,  Gertrude  S . 

Batavia . 

1886 . 

Becker,  Charlton  L . 

Sterlingville . 

1875 . 

Corbin,  Ernest  A . 

Greenbush . 

1878 . 

Chapin,  George  V . 

Chapinville . 

1878 . 

Chesbro,  Mary  E . 

Vermilion . 

1879 . 

Conner,  Olivia . 

Scotchtown . 

1879 . 

Carrier,  James  F . 

Brooklyn . 

1879 . 

Cawfield,  Mary  A . 

Geneva . 

1880 . 

Crandall,  Vincent  A . 

East  Syracuse . 

1881 . 

Copeland,  Asa  B . 

Mannsville . 

1883 . 

Cullen,  James . 

New  York . 

1884 . 

Chase,  Nathan  B . 

Cornwall-on-Hudson . 

1884 . 

Cook,  ,Inhn  B . 

Rossville . 

1884 . 

Cha.mpion,  Annie  G . 

Durham . 

1885 . 

Carpenter,  Ida,  A . 

South  Glens  Falls . 

1880 . 

Davis,  Abial  B . 

Cohocton . 

1880 . 

Downing,  Augustus  S . 

Palmyra . 

1881 . 

Dow,  Bell . 

New  York . 

1883.  ..  . 

Da.vidsnn,  .Tennie . 

Brooklyn . 

1882 . 

Dyke,  A.  W . 

Trumansburgh . 

1883 . 

Davis,  Woodhull . . 

Coram . 

1884 . 

Demarest,  James  B.  F . 

Goshen . 

1884 . 

Davis,  Kate  Bement . 

Rochester . 

1884 . 

Delany,  John  T . 

Clayton . 

1885 . 

Dwyer,  IMicha.el  .1 . 

AVest  Troy . 

1885 . 

Davis,  Vinnie  R . 

Oberlin . 

1886 . 

Devlin,  Michael  E . 

AVestchester . 

1878 . 

Eaton,  James  S . 

Chester . 

1880 . 

Emerson,  Kate  B . 

Cadyville . 

1883 . 

Everett,  William  H . 

Dexter . 

1884 . 

Elston,  Charles  C . 

AA’^est  Town . 

1886 . 

Eichenberg,  Orville . 

Monroe . 

County. 


Kine^s. 

Kings. 

Madison. 

Onondaga. 

Dutchess. 

Saratoga. 

New  York. 

Ontario. 

Albany. 

Wayne. 

Otsego. 

Allegany. 

Onondaga. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Cortland. 

Cattaraugus. 

Ulster. 

Madison. 

Jefferson. 

Dutchess. 

Jefferson. 

Albany. 

Penn. 

Onondaga. 

Tioga. 

Pairfield  Co., Conn, 
Kings. 

Suffolk. 

Oneida. 

Otsego. 

Broome. 

Orange. 

Wyoming. 

Ontario. 

Cayuga. 

Genesee. 

Jefferson. 

Rensselaer. 

Ontario. 

Oswego. 

Orange. 

Kings. 

Ontario. 

Onondaga. 

Jefferson. 

New  York. 

Orange. 

Richmond. 

Green. 

Saratoga. 

Steuben. 

Wayne. 

New  York. 

Kings. 

Tompkins. 

Suffolk. 

Orange. 

Monroe. 

Jefferson. 

Albany. 

State  of  Ohio. 
Westchester. 

Orange. 

Clinton. 

Jefferson 

Orange. 

Orange. 
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LIST  or  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS,  1875  TO  1886 —  (Continued). 


Year 

issued. 

NAME. 

I 

Post-office  address  at 
date  of  issue. 

County. 

1879 . 

Fitch,  J.  H.  A . 

New  York  city . 

New  York. 

1879 . 

Fowler,  Henry  L . 

Binghamton . 

Broome. 

1879 . 

French,  Florence  E . 

Sag  Harbor . 

Suffolk. 

1886 . 

Fraser  Reuben . 

Montgomery . 

Orange. 

1886 . 

Fritts,  Hattie  A . 

Union  Springs . 

Cayuga. 

1877 . 

Griffith,  George . 

Clinton . 

Oneida. 

1877 . 

Gillis,  William  W . 

West  Bloomfield . 

Ontario. 

1877 . 

Graham,  Patrick  J . 

Brooklyn . 

Kings. 

1878 . 

Gardner,  Sylvester . 

Fayetteville . 

Onondaga. 

1881 . 

Golden,  Ellen . 

North  Barton . 

Tioga. 

1883 . 

Gardenier,  Adelbert . 4  •  •  ■ 

Nassau . 

Rensselaer. 

1885 . 

Gerst,  Benj.  E . . . 

Hempstead . 

Queens. 

1877 . 

Hodgson,  Francis  D . 

Penn  Yan . 

Yates. 

1877 . 

Heideniss,  Henry  J . 

New  York . 

Nevy  York. 

1878 . 

Hotaling,  Frank  S . 

Albany . 

Albany. 

1878 . 

Hutton,  Henry  Homor . 

Waverly . 

Tioga. 

1878 . 

Haaren,  I.  H . 

New  York . 

New  York. 

1873 . 

Harkins,  William . 

Dunkirk . 

Chautauq.ua. 

1880  . 

Hall,  Clarkson  A . 

Gainesville . 

Wyoming. 

1881 . 

Hall,  William  S . 

Westchester . 

W  estchester. 

1881 . 

Hocknell,  Charles  E . 

Watertown . 

Jefferson. 

1882 . 

Hildreth,  Melvin  Andrew . 

Watertown . 

Jefferson. 

1883 . 

Hall,  Willis  Robert . 

Guilford  Centro . 

Chenango. 

1883 . 

Herrick,  William  B . 

Wilbraham . 

Mass. 

1884 . 

Hooper,  Martha . 

Binghamton . 

Broome. 

1885 . 

Hunt,  Leigh  R . 

Little  Falls . 

Herkimer. 

1885 . 

Hilton,  Elizabeth  A . 

Commack . 

Suffolk. 

1886 . 

Harding,  William  E . 

Bethany . 

Genesee. 

1886 . 

Hull,  Philip  M . 

Waverly . 

Tioga. 

1886 . 

Hawes,  Frank  W . 

Macedon . 

Wayne. 

1886 . 

Hay,  Flora  ]\[ . 

Watertown . 

J  eff  ersen. 

1886 . 

Hay,  Mary  E . 

Watertown . 

Jefferson. 

1877 . 

Johnston,  John . 

Troy . 

Rensselaer. 

1882 . 

Jewell,  W.  Jerome . 

Onondaga . 

Onondaga. 

1886 . 

Juliand,  Ann  a,  M . 

Bainbridge . 

Chenango. 

1878 . 

Kelso,  Hugh . 

Stuyvesant . 

Columbia. 

1886 . 

King,  Isaac  R . 

Narrows  burg . 

Sullivan. 

1875 . 

Loughridge,  Samuel . 

Newburgh . 

Orange. 

1877 . 

Leech,  Margaretta  R . 

Fayetteville . 

Onondaga. 

1878 . 

Lewis,  Burr . 

Lockport . 

Niagara. 

1879 . 

Larkins,  Charles  D . 

Adams . 

Jefferson. 

1880 . 

Lester,  Frederick  V . 

East  Venice . 

Cavuga. 

1884 . 

Lee,  Nicholas . 

Batavia . 

Genesee. 

1885 . 

Lawton,  Ira  H . 

Ellenville . 

Ulster. 

1886 . 

Littlejohn,  Gertrude  W . 

Milton-on-Hudson . 

Ulster. 

1877 . 

Mansfield,  Byron . 

New  Baltimore . 

Greene. 

1877 . 

McCollom,  James  T . 

New  Lisbon . 

Otsego. 

1878 . 

Mogg,  Levi  Newton . 

Marcellus . 

Onondaga. 

1879 . 

Mills,  Mary  S . 

Port  Byron . 

Cayuga. 

1879 . 

McIntyre,  S.  H . 

Peru . 

Clinton. 

1879 . 

Marshall,  MarvE . 

Plattsburgh . 

Clinton. 

1880 . 

Miller,  Gertrude . 

Penn  Yan . 

Yates. 

1880 . 

Mitchell,  Mary  M . 

Adams . 

Jefferson. 

1881 . 

Maxson,  Emmet  L . 

Woodhull . 

Steuben. 

1881 . 

Marihew,  Evelyn . 

Sandy  Hill . 

Washington. 

1881 . 

Maxson  S.  Whitford . 

Adams  Centre . 

Jefferson. 

1883 . 

McFarland,  Frank  E . 

Spehcerport . 

Monroe. 

1884 . 

Marshall,  Peter  T . 

Mohawk . 

Herkimer. 

1885 . 

Maxson,  Inez  R . 

Aria, ms  Centre' . 

Jefferson. 

1886 . 

Morris,  David  W . 

Cedarville . 

Herkimer, 

1886 . 

McAVhorter.  Alice . 

M  ontgom  ery . 

Orange. 

1883 . 

Norton,  Clarence  Ferdinand... 

Vestal . 

Broome. 

1877 . 

O’Brien,  Thomas . 

Alb.a.ny . 

Albany. 

1878 . 

Orchard,  Hambly  P . 

Oyster  Bay . 

Queens. 

1879 . 

O’Reilly,  Charles  A . 

Brooklyn . 

Kings. 

1886 . 

O’Neill,  Everett . 

Savannah  . 

Wayne. 
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L.IST  OF  S~JCCES3FUL  COMPETITORS,  1875  to  1886  —  (Continued). 


Year 

issued. 

NAME. 

Post-office  address  at 
date  of  issue. 

Coumty. 

1877 . 

Pratt,  Phebe . 

Webster . 

INfonroe. 

1878 . 

Plumer,  Mary  W . 

New  YWrk . 

New  York. 

1878 . 

Pelletreau,  William  S . 

Southampton . 

Suffolk, 

1878 . 

Parsell,  Louis  B . 

Buffalo . 

Erie. 

1879.... 

Prentice,  William  E . 

Batavia . 

GfinpfRpfi 

1880 . 

Porter,  Eugene . 

Ghent  . 

Columbia. 

1883. . . . 

Petrie,  William  E . 

Lake  Grove . 

Suffolk. 

ISS.*! . 

Palmer,  Milton  C . 

Sing  Sing . 

Westchp.fitp.r. 

1885 . 

Purdy,  Henry  S . 

Peekskill . 

WpRtcbpfttpr, 

1886 . 

Petheram,  Annie  Grace . 

Skaneateles . 

Onondaga. 

1880 . 

Quigley,  Edson  J . 

Gainesi^ille  . 

Wyoming. 

1881 . 

Quay,  George  H . 

Knox.  1 . 

Albany. 

1877 . 

Reinhart,  J.  Albert . 

Westchester . 

Westchester. 

1878 . 

Richenbrode,  Elizabeth  L . 

Westfield . 

Chautauq.ua. 

1879 . 

Roberts,  Henry  Hurd . 

Rock  Stream . 

Yates. 

1880 . 

Rider,  Arthur  B . 

Hastings . 

Oswego. 

1885 . 

Redmond,  Mary  A.  E . 

H.averstraw . 

Rockland. 

1886.  .  ‘ 

Robinson,  Id.a  L . 

South  Glens  Falls . 

Saratoga. 

1886. ... 

Ranisdell,  William  C . 

South  Westerlo . 

Albany. 

1875.  . 

Shepard,  Mary  E . 

Auburn . 

Cavufira. 

1877 . 

Shear,  Byron  E . 

Clayville . 

Oneida. 

1877 . 

Sheldon,  Paraclete . 

Rochester . 

Monroe. 

1878 . 

Spence,  Annie  IVi . 

Saratoga  Spa . 

Saratoga. 

1878.... 

St,  John,  Wallace  . 

Rose . 

AVayne. 

1879 . 

Sha\y,  Edward  Richard . 

Greenport . . . 

Suffolk. 

1879 

Stackpole,  George  F . 

Riverhead  . 

Suffolk. 

1879.... 

Sibley,  Henry  0 . 

Royalton . 

Niagara. 

1879.  . 

Searles,  Helen  M . 

Addison . 

Steuben. 

1879.... 

Severance,  B.  Warren . 

Willsborough . 

Essex. 

1879... 

Sperry,  M.  Kate . 

Plattsburgh . 

Clinton. 

1880 . 

Sharp,  Milo  C . 

Liverpool . 

Onondaga. 

1880 . 

Sheldon,  Arthur  C . 

Delphi . 

Onondaga. 

1880 . 

Satchwell,  George  E . 

Thousand  Island  Park. . . 

Jefferson. 

1882.  . 

Smith,  Emma  E . 

Rochester . 

Monroe. 

1883 

Stevens,  W.  M . 

West  New  Brighton . 

Richmond. 

1883. 

Steinson,  George . 

Ridgew’ood . 

Queens. 

J883 . 

Seyboit,  Alva . 

Liberty  . 

Sullivan. 

i884.  .. 

Stone,  Earl . 

Milton . 

Ulster. 

1884.  . 

Sufforn,  Thomas  W . 

Suffern . 

Rockland. 

1884 

Swift,  Mrs.  Mary  E . 

Forestville . 

Chautauqua. 

1884.  . 

Swift,  Emmons  J . 

Eorestville . 

Chautauqua. 

1884 

Stout,  Isaac  H . 

Farmer  Village . 

Seneca. 

1884 

Snell,  H.  Harvey . 

Castile . 

Wyoming. 

1884.... 

Shaver,  Charles  A . 

Perch  River . 

Jefferson. 

1885 

Stebbins,  Chrissey . 

Walton . 

Delaware. 

1885 

Sanford,  Esther  Marion . 

Marion . 

W.ayne. 

1885.  . 

Smith,  Anuis  A . 

Watertown . 

Jefferson. 

1886 

Skinner,  C.  Willard . 

Hancock  . 

Delaware. 

1886 

Sherman,  Andrew  I . 

Port  Richmond . 

Richmond. 

1886 

Smith,  William  E . 

Flushing . 

Queens. 

1886.... 

Sniffen,  Sarah  C . 

Brooklyn . 

Kings. 

1886 

Sterling,  M.  Theresa . 

Antwerp . 

Jefferson. 

1878 

Trumbull,  Marv . 

Sandy  Hill . 

Washington. 

1879 

Tarpey,  Peter  E . . . 

Fort  Mongomery . 

Orange. 

1883 

Timson,  Mattie  L . 

Greenport . 

Suffolk. 

1886 

Tuthill,  James  E . 

Corning . . . 

Steuben. 

1883 

Van  Wyck,  James  T . 

Cold  Spring . 

Putnam. 

1884 

Van  Liew,  Charles  I . 

Lodi . 

Seneca.. 

1 885 

Van  Allen,  Adelbert  D . 

Rodman . 

""  Jefferson. 

1876 

Wygant,  Emma . 

Albany . 

Albany. 

1878 

Whitbeck,  W.  E . 

West  Troy . 

Albany. 

1878 

Wilcox,  Homer  A . 

Mount  Vernon . 

Westchester. 

1879 

Webster,  Fannie . 

Bingh.amton . 

Broome. 

1879 

Wall,  Peter  L . 

Brooklyn . 

Kings. 

1879 

Wilson,  John  D . 

Manlius . 

Onondaga. 

1880 

W.'iRsoii,  Ch.'irlcs  .... 

Portville . . . 

Cattaraugus. 

1880 

Webb,  Robert  P . 

Brooklyn . 

Kings. 

1880 . 

Wilson,  Alonzo  J . 

Mamaroneck . 

Westchester. 
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LIST  OF  STJCCESSFITL  C0MPSTIT03.3,  1875  to  1886  —  (Concluded). 


Year 

issued. 

NAME. 

Post-office  address  at 
date  of  issue. 

County. 

1880.  . 

Watkins,  Albert  B . 

Adams . 

Jefferson. 

1881 . 

Wait,  Edward . 

Lansingburgh . 

Rens.selaer. 

1 881  ... 

Watkins,  Sarah  E . 

Sandy  Hill . 

Washington. 

1882 . 

Wheat,  Silas  C . 

Closter . 

New  Jersey. 

188.S 

Watkins,  George  M . 

Sandy  Hill . 

Washington. 

1884.  .. 

Wilcox,  William  W . 

Kirksville . 

Onondaga. 

1885 . 

Wells  Ida . 

Amsterdam . 

Montgomery. 

1886  .... 

Wheeiock,  Charles  E . 

Canajoharie . 

Montgomery. 

1886 .... 

Wager.  Ella  E . 

Chatham . 

Columbia. 

1886.  . 

Wisxvell,  T.eon  O . 

Nichols . 

Tioga. 

1886 . 

Waters,  Anne  A . 

Jamaica . 

Queens. 

1886... 

Weyant,  Franklin . 

Tompkins’  Cove . 

Rockland. 

1886 . 

Wiltsie,  Arthur  W . 

Hannibal . 

Oswego. 

1879 . 

Y^oung,  Isaac  E . 

Westchester . 

Westchester. 

1882 . 

Y'^ates,  Albertis . 

Rock  City . 

Dutchess. 

1884 . 

Y'^oung,  Louie  M . 

Binghamton . 

Broome. 

6.  STATISTICAL  TABLE  — STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  examined,  and  the  nuniber  who 
have  passed  the  examinations  since  the  law  was  enacted,  June  9, 1875,  whereby  State 
certificates  are  granted  only  upon  examination,  instead  of  upon  recommendation 


as  formerly  : 


YEAR. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

1875 . 

9 

4 

1876 . 

47 

21 

1877 . 

*25 

11 

1878 . 

27 

14 

1879 . 

46 

30 

1880 . 

47 

20 

1881 . . . 

34 

12 

1882 . 

30 

7 

1883 . 

63 

19 

1884 . 

71 

22 

1885 . 

111 

21 

1886 . 

126 

34 

1887 . 

180 

40 

Totals . ?. . 

816 

255 

^Estimated. 
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7.  CIRCULAR,  REGULATIONS  AND  PROGRAMME,  1888. 

'Examinations  for  State  Certificates,  1888. 

Circular,  Regulations  and  Programme. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Depabtment  of  Public  Insteuction,  ). 

State  Supekintendent’s  Office,  ?■ 
Albany,  November  l,  1887.  ) 

Under  the  authority  of  chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  which  provides  that  State 
certificates  may  be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  “onZy 
•upon  examination,”  and  which  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  “  appoint  times  and 
places  for  holding  such  examinations  at  least  once  in  each  year,”  I  have  directed  that 
examinations  of  applicants  for  State  certificates  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24, 1888,  at  the  following  places; 

Albany.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Binghamton.  — At  High-School  building. 

Beooklyn.  —  At  rooms  of  Board  of  Education. 

Buffalo.  —  At  Normal-School  building* 

Cananj)aigua.  — At  Union  School  hall. 

Elmiea.  —  At  the  Academy  chapel. 

Glens  Falls.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Newbukgh.  —  At  the  New  Academy. 

New  Yoek.  —  At  rooms  of  Board  of  Education  (corner  Grand  and  Elm  streets), 

Ogdensbueg.  —  At  the  Academy. 

Plattsbuegh.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Rochestee.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Salamanca.  —  At  Central  High-School  building. 

Saeatoga  Speings.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Syeacuse.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Utica.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Wateetown.  —  At  High-School  building. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  applications  will  be  considered  for  the  appointment  of 
examinations  at  other  places,  and  will  be  granted  in  cases  where  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  that  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  will  present  themselves,  to  warrant  the 
additional  expense  involved. 

The  examinations  will  begin  on  Monday,  August  twentieth,  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
be  conducted  by  competent  persons. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations,  all  papers  submitted  will  be  forwarded  to  this 
Department.  These  papers  will  be  carefully  examined  by  members  of  the  Institute 
Faculty,  and  such  of  the  candidates  as  shall  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
learning,  ability,  experience,  and  good  character,  will  receive  certificates  qualifying 
them  for  life  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations,  candidates  must  be  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  examination,  and  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character, 
and  proof  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  as  teachers.  Applicants  must 
pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  following-named  branches;  Algebra,  arithmetic, 
history  (American  and  general),  geography,  grammar  and  analysis,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  spelling,  writing. 

They  will  also  be  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  astronomy,  book-keeping, 
botany,  chemistry,  civil  government  and  school  law,  composition  and  rhetoric,  drawing 
(linear  and  perspective),  geology,  geometry  (plane),  literature  (general),  methods  and 
school  economy,  physics,  zoology. 

Note.  —  Latin  through  the  first  three  books  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  will.be  accepted 
in  place  of  zoblogy. 
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state  certificates  will  be  issued  to  those  whose  examinations  show  a  standing  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  each  one  of  the  thorough  examination  branches,  and  an 
average  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  genet'ol  knowledge  branches  and 
which  do  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  any  one  study  in  tne  latter  class. 

All  candidates  who  attain  the  required  percentage  in  five  or  more  of  the  designated 
subjects,  including  spelling  and  writing,  but  not  in  all,  will  be  credited,  at  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  those  studies  in  which  they  shall  have  passed,  and  a  partial  certificate  to  this 
effect  will  be  mailed  to  each  candidate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction-.  On 
passing  the  required  percentage  in  the  remaining  designated  subjects  at  any  subsequent 
examination,  held  not  later  than  the  second  year  thereafter,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  State  certificate.  This  gives  to  candidates  opportunity  for  three  distinc- 
yearly  trials.  Candidates  who  have  already  presented  themselves  at  three  previous 
successive  examinations,  and  have  not  received  a  final  certificate,  and  who  have  relied 
upon  the  construction  of  regulations  heretofore  published,  as  permitting  four  separate 
trials,  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  for  1888. 

School  commissioners  are  recommended  to  recognize  “  Partial  Certificates,”  in  all 
subjects  in  which  candidates  attain  seventy-five  per  cent. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  to 
such  residents  of  other  States  as  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  teach  in  this  State. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  following  extract  from 
section  15  of  title  l  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  of  1864,  as  amended  by  section  5, 
chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  touching  this  subject:  '‘He  may  grant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of 
office  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such 
cct'tificate  shall  he  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  State.  Such  certifi¬ 
cate  may  be  granted  by  him  only  upon  examination,”  There  can  be  no  evasion  of  this  law, 
and  no  certificate  will  be  granted  in  any  case  except  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Department  to  make  these  examinations  a  thorough  test  of 
merit.  No  ‘‘catch  questions”  will  be  introduced,  but  the  examinations  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  rigid  to  prove  the  ability  of  the  applicant,  to  the  end  that  a  State  certificate, 
when  granted  to  a  successful  candidate,  shall  be  the  most  signal  honor  that  is  bestowed 
upon  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Commissioners,  city  superintendents,  academic  principals,  and  institute  conductors 
are  requested  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  this  circular  among  teachers  of  their 
acquaintance  who  may  desire  to  take  this  examination,  and  to  ask  the  cooperation  of 
the  press  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  plans  and  regulations  adopted. 

Special  Information  to  Candidates. 

Candidates  should  aim  to  acquire  not  merely  certain  facts,  but  the  well-digested 
knowledge  and  the  analytic  power  that  will  fit  them  to  guide,  criticise.and  instruct  their 
pupils  successfully. 

In  the  examination  in  any  branch,  subjects  that  are  to  be  explained  should  be  eluci¬ 
dated  with  the  same  clearness,  system  and  thoroughness  that  a  competent  teacher  would  use 
in  instructing  a  class.  All  work  should  be  of  a  good  quality,  grammatically  and  rhetori¬ 
cally  considered.  The  papers  will  be  criticised  as  the  work  of  teachers  — not  as  that  of 
mere  pupils.  In  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  credits 
of  paper  on  composition  and  rhetoric  will  depend  upon  the  general  excellence  ol  all  papers 
submitted,  with  reference  to  neatness,  order,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc. 

The  scope  of  the  examination  will  correspond  to  ordinary  text-books.  The  following 
special  suggestions  are  given  to  emphasize  certain  points,  and,  in  algebra,  to  indicate 
the  work  required: 

In  arithmetic,  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  problems  and 
deduction  of  rules,  particularly  in  the  elementary  operations,  fractions  both  common  and 
decimal,  percentage  and  its  applications,  and  mensuration  familiarly  treated,  and 
should  give  strict  attention  to  arithmetical  theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  composition 
of  problems  to  illustrate  rules  or  principles  may  be  required. 

In  algebra,  study  carefully  quadratic  equations,  radicals  and  radical  equations,  propor¬ 
tion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  and  the  binomial  theorem,  but  not  its  general 
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demonstration.  Note  specially  the  derivation  of  rules  in  elementary  operations,  fractions, 
transformation  of  equations ;  the  laws  of  signs  and  of  exponents ;  solutions  of  generaj 
equations ;  square  and  cube  roots ;  the  relations  existing  between  the  coefficients  and 
the  roots  of  quadratic  equations:  in  factoring,  not  only  the  simpler  cases,  but  those  in 
the  following  forms:  x'^±{a-i-h)  x~ab,  x2  +  (a—b)x  —  ah,  a^n  —  b^,  when  “w”  is  an 
odd  number,  or  an  even  number;  and  am  -s-  when  “m”  is  an  odd  number,  or  can  be 
separated  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  an  odd  number.  Discussion  of  (am  +  6m. 

■7-(a:t  6). 

In  geometry  note  especially  general  propositions,  as  those  relating  to  “  any  ”  polygon ; 
make  actual  and  accurate  constructions  of  problems  with  dividet's  and  rulei';  attend  to 
arithmetical  and  algebraic  problems  involving  geometrical  principles,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  right  triangle,  squares,  and  rectangles  of  lines,  areas  of  similar  figures 
compared,  and  proportional  lines. 

In  grammar  and  analysis,  the  candidate  should  be  able  to  use  properly  capital  letters^ 
abbreviations,  and  marks  of  punctuation:  to  indicate  the  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  of  sentences,  and  how  the  several  parts  are  modified ;  to  point  out  the  elements 
of  any  given  sentence,  to  point  out  their  office,  and  to  define  the  terms  employed,  as  well 
as  to  give  illustrations  of  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences  of  different  kinds. 

In  drawing,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  study  considered  from  a  disciplinary  point 
of  view— its  effect  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  its  direct  application  to 
practical  uses.  In  the  mechanical  department,  accuracy  and  correct  methods  should  be 
closely  studied;  while  in  free  hand  work  from  the  round  or  object,  relative  proportion 
of  parts  should  be  most  carefully  looked  after.  Note  well  that  geometry  is  the  basis  of 
all  industrial  drawing.  In  design,  give  special  attention  to  the  principles  of  decorative 
ornament.  Sketching  from  familiar  and  convenient  objects  may  form  a  portion  of  the 
next  examination  in  this  subject. 

In  geography  and  history,  give  special  attention  to  the  Empire  State,  but  not  to 
localities  or  events  of  trifiing  importance. 

In  methods  and  school  economy  every  person  should  have  his  own  ideas,-  but  the  true 
teacher  will  seek  the  ideas  of  others.  Therefore  every  candidate  should  have  read 
carefully  at  least  one  good  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  following  are  suggested:  Page’s 
“Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;”  Sweet’s  “  Methods  of  Teaching;”  Hughes’ 
“Mistakes in  Teaching;”  Hoose’s  “On  the  Province  of  Methods  in  Teaching;”  South- 
wick’s  “  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ;  ”  Fitch’s  “  Lectures  on  Teaching.”  It  will  be 
expected  that  candidates  will  be  able  to  give  an  outline  of  a  method  of  teaching  each  of 
the  various  thorough  examination  branches. 

It  is  believed  that  by  careful  attention  to  these  general  and  special  suggestions,  on  the 
part  of  candidates,  great  improvement  will  be  shown  in  future  examinations. 

Candidates  will  hereafter  be  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the  following  statement 
before  entering  upon  an  examination: 

EXAAHXATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Held  at . 

. 188  . 


Statement  of  Candidate. 

Full  name . * . 

Eesidence . 

P.  O.  address . 

Age . years. 

Successful  experience  in  teaching . years. 

Proof  submitted  on  this  point . . . 


Is  this  your  first  examination  for  a  State  certificate? . 

If  not,  when  and  where  have  you  been  present  at  previous  examinations? 

188  .  At . 

188  .  At . 

If  you  are  not  a  resident  of  New  York  State,  do  you  intend  to  become  so? 
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What  references  do  you  offer  as  to  moral  character? 

To  whom  c^  you  refer  the  Department  for  additional  information,  should  it  be  desired? 


Name . P.  0.  address 

Name . P.  O.  address 

Name . P.  0.  address 


Signature  of  candidate . . 

Copies  of  the  above  statement  will  be  supplied  at  the  examinations, 

GSBnSRAIi  RRGULATIOIVS. 

1.  The  printed  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes;  and  these 
will  be  first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  programme  for  the  examination  in  each  subject. 

2.  Before  the  examination  begins,  applicants  must  present  to  the  examiners  satisfac¬ 
tory  testimonials  of  good  character,  and  proof  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching.  Certificates  from  school  commissioners,  city  superintendents, 
principals  of  academies  and  high  schools,  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  good 
character. 

3.  All  applicants  presenting  themselves  for  the  first  time  must  be  present  Monday 
afternoon,  August  twentieth. 

4.  All  candidates  must  register  their  names,  with  such  other  information  as  the  exam¬ 
iners  may  require,  before  they  take  a  question  paper;  but  candidates  who  have  passed 
in  a  part  of  the  subjects  at  a  previous  examination,  need  be  present  on  the  days  or  half¬ 
days  only  on  which  examinations  occur  in  those  subjects  which  they  intend  to  take  at 
this  examination. 

6.  Candidates  who  have  received  partial  certificates  indicating  credits  for  work  done 
at  previous  examinations,  will  attach  the  same  to  the  registry  statement  given  on  page 
three,  before  taking  a  question  paper. 

6.  The  examination  in  each  subject  is  restricted  to  the  half-day  designated  in  the 
accompanying  programme. 

7.  The  penmanship  of  candidates  will  be  judged  from  their  papers  on  geography  and 
spelling  from  all  their  papers  submitted. 

8.  In  the  solution  of  all  problems,  every  process  should  be  indicated.  The  simple 
answer,  without  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  will  not  be  accepted. 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  mail,  as  early  as  practicable,  of  the  results  of  the 
examinations. 

10.  Examinations  will  begin  at  2  o’clock  Monday  afternoon,  and  will  close  Friday  noon. 
The  morning  sessions  will  begin  at  9  o’clock  and  close  at  12.  The  afternoon  sessions 
will  begin  at  2  o’clock  and  close  at  5. 

11.  Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  to  the  examination  room,  books  or  paper 
of  any  description. 

12.  Collusion  or  communication  between  candidates  during  the  examinations,  or 
willful  misrepresentation  of  statements  furnished,  will  wholly  vitiate  their  examin¬ 
ation. 

All  answers  must  he  written  with  ink. 

Legal-cap  paper,  pens  and  memorandum  pads  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department, 
but  candidates  will  be  expected  to  supply  themselves  with  pencils,  erasers  and  other 
necessary  articles.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPER. 

State  Superintendent, 

Candidates  are  requested  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  above 
regulations. 
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pBOGKATVnVfF.  OF  EXAMINATION:  ^ 

Monday,  August  2Q. 

2  to  5  p.  M.  Registering  and  grammar ;  civil  government  and  school  law. 

Tuesday,  August  21. 

9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  Arithmetic ;  history,  American  and  general. 

2  to  5  p.  M.  Composition  and  rhetoric ;  geology ;  chemistry. 

Wednesday,  August  22. 

9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  Algebra ;  general  literature. 

2  to  5  p.  M.  Geography ;  methods  and  school  economy. 

Thursday,  August  23. 

9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  Geometry ;  book-keeping. 

2  to  5  p.  M.  Drawing ;  astronomy. 

Friday,  August  24. 

9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  Physiology  and  hygiene ;  physics. 

2  to  5  p.  M.  Zoblogy ;  Botany. 


EXHIBIT  No.  11. 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


1.  Names  and  Post-Office  Addkesses  of  Supekintendents. 

2.  Reports  of  Superintendents. 

3.  Statistical  Table. 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS 


1.  NAMES  AND  POST-OFFICE  ADDHESSES  OF 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superinteiidents  of  Scliools,  ludiaii  Itesei-^^atioiis. 


SUPEKINTENDENTS. 

Eeservations. 

Post-office  address. 

Joseph  E.  Hazard . 

M  T.  T'iliipn  . 

Alleganv  and  Cattaraugus . 

Oneida  and  Madison . 

Randolph. 

Vernon. 

South  Onondaga. 
Hogansburgh. 

East  Moriches. 
Akron. 

Suspension  Bridge. 

W  W  'Mpwma.n . 

Onondaga . 

Sirlnpv  Cr  Urnw  . 

St.  liegis . 

J.  S.  Kaynor . 

W  T,  Pfl.vnn . 

Sliinnecock  and  Poospatuck . 

Tonawanda . . 

"NJnrman  P.  Ttrownine' . 

Tuscarora . 

2.  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report,  showing  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  fifteen  Indian  schools,  under  my  charge,  located  on  the  Allegany 
and  Cattaraugus  Indian  Keservations.  It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
schools  have  done  effective  work  during  the  past  year.  Improved  methods  of  teaching 
have  been  employed ;  industrial  drawing  and  other  new  features  have  been  introduced. 
It  has  always  been  found  difficult,  either  to  get  the  children  into  the  schools  or  to  keep 
them  there,  and  for  that  reason  special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  teachers,  during 
the  past  year,  to  making  inquiries  after  absent  pupils ;  visiting  the  Indian  families  and 
getting  the  parents  interested ;  making  the  school-room  attractive,  and  interesting  the 
Children  in  the  school  work ;  various  plans  and  methods  have  been  successfully  resorted 
to  by  the  teachers  to  please  the  children  as  well  as  to  instruct  them,  combining  the  two, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  very  encouraging  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  while  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  On  account  of  the  long  distance  from 
the  schools  to  suitable  boarding  places,  and  other  difficulties  that  they  have  to  contend 
with,  it  has  been  hard  to  retain  desirable  teachers ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  teachers  of 
the  past  year  have  been  young  ladies  of  energy,  ability  and  experience,  comparing 
favorably  with  the  teachers  of  the  surrounding  white  schools,  and  they  have  conducted 
these  schools  with  unusual  skill  and  success.  Upon  your  wise  suggestion,  an  institute 
was  held  during  the  year  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  H.  French.  The  instruction  is  necessarily  somewhat  different  from  that 
ordinarily  given.  Dr.  French  was  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  teachers  of  their  schools,  and  his  instruction  was  practical,  and  of 
a  character  that  fully  met  the  requirements.  On  the  whole  the  first  institute  for  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  was  a  decided  success,  and  the  instruction  received  there  has 
been  of  material  aid  in  the  work  of  the  year.  These  school  buildings  have  been  sadly 
neglected  for  years,  until  all  of  the  houses  were  in  need  of  repair,  and  some  of  them 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Upon  my  informing  you  as  to  their  needs  and  asking 
what  could  bo  done  for  their  improvement,  you  replied  that  you  would  see  what  could 
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be  done  to  get  a  special  appropriation  for  them,  and  as.  you  took  the  position  that  what 
was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well,  that  as  long  as  these  schools  were 
supported  by  the  State,  and  money  expended  in  employing  teachers  and  maintaining 
the  schools ;  that  tho  houses  should  bo  made  comfortable  and  attractive ;  that  the  State 
should  set  an  example  rather  than  that  its  schools  should  be  a  reproach  among  the 
people  whoso  condition  the  State  is  attempting  to  improve ;  the  result  was  that  S2,500  was 
appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  to  build  two  new  houses  and  repair  the  others. 
Plans  and  speciflcations  were  prepared  for  the  new  houses  and  tho  contracts  let  by 
public  bids.  The  houses  are  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  winter 
schoo.h  The  amounts  appropriated  for  repairs  of  the  other  houses,  and  the  repairs  that 
have  been  done  therewith,  are  as  follows; 

No.  1.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  seventy-five  dollars.  Repairs  done  are:  Leveling  house, 
new  roof,  new  .siding,  new  steps,  sign,  belfry,  painting  two  coats  outside,  and  sundry 
repairs. 

No.  2.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  $125.  Repairs  done  are:  Leveling  house,  ceiling,  new 
belfry,  sign,  painting  two  coats  outside  and  in,  and  sundry  repairs. 

No.  3.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  $200.  Repairs  done  are;  Leveling  building,  new  floor, 
new  roof,  ceiling  inside,  new  siding  on  part,  new  chimney,  new  belfry,  sign,  platform, 
painting,  outside  and  in,  two  coats. 

No.  5.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  fifty  dollars.  Repairs  are:  New  roof,  new  siding,  new 
belfry,  two  coats  of  paint  outside,  and  sundry  repairs. 

No.  6.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  $200.  Repairs  are:  New  siding,  new  roof,  five  new 
windows ;  new  chimney,  new  floor,  new  door,  sign,  leveling  house,  new  belfry  and  bell, 
two  coats  of  paint  outside  and  one  inside. 

No.  7.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  fifty  dollars.  Repairs  are;  new  belfry,  sign,  painting,  two 
coats  outside. 

No.  9.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  $200.  Repairs  done  are:  Leveling  house,  new  roof,  fioor, 
chimney,  siding,  belfry,  sign,  door,  painting,  two  coats  outside  and  one  inside,  and 
sundry  repairs. 

No.  10.  Cattaraugus.  Amount  seventy  five  dollars.  Repairs  are:  new  belfry,  sign, 
painting  one  coat  outside  and  in. 

No.  2.  Allegany.  Amount  $125.  Repairs  done  are :  Leveling  house,  ceiling,  one-half  new 
floor,  two  new  doors,  new  roof,  new  siding  on  one-half,  painting  two  coats  outside  and 
in,  and  sundry  repairs. 

No.  4.  Allegany.  Amount  fifty  dollars.  Repairs  done  are:  New  roof,  part  new  siding, 
sign,  and  sundry  repairs. 

The  contracts  for  these  repairs  were  let  by  public  bids  and  as  much  work  done  as 
possible  for  the  amount  paid.  Yet  in  some  districts  the  amount  was  insufficient  to  put 
the  buildings  in  proper  shape,  and  in  others  the  houses  should  be  painted  again  next 
year  to  properly  protect  them.  In  all  of  the  houses  except  the  new  ones,  the  desks  are 
old  and  uncomfortable,  the  best  of  them  being  board  benches  that  were  removed  from 
other  houses  to  make  room  for  better  ones.  These  should  be  replaced  by  modern  desks. 
No  school  has  more  than  one  out-house,  and  as  no  funds  are  provided  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapter  538  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  an  appropriation  should  bo  made  for  that 
purpose.  An  estimate  of  what  is  necessary  to  put  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  so  that  a 
small  outlay  hereafter  will  protect  them,  and  for  out-houses  and  seating  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  two  coats  inside  and  one  outside.  A  wood-shed 
and  two  new  out-houses  should  be  built.  Fifteen  modern  seats  should  be  provided. 
Estimated  cost,  $200. 

No.  2.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside ;  a  wood-shed  and  two  new 
out-houses  should  be  built.  Eighteen  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated  cost, 
$200. 

No.  3.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside ;  a  wood-shed  and  two  new 
out-houses  should  be  built.  Twenty-four  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated 
cost,  $200. 

No.  5.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside  and  two  coats  inside.  A  wood¬ 
shed  and  two  new  out-houses  should  be  built.  Eighteen  modern  seats  should  be 
provided.  Estimated  cost,  $200. 
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No.  6.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside ;  a  -sveod-shed  and  two  new  out¬ 
houses  should  be  b  uilt.  Twenty  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated  cost, 
$175. 

No.  7.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be-painted  two  coats  inside ;  two  out-houses  should^be  built ; 
twenty-four  modern  seats  should  bo  pro\'ided.  Estimated  cost,  $150. 

No.  8.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside ;  one  out-house  should  be 
built.  Twenty-four  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated  cost,  SioO. 

No.  9.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside.  A  wood-shed  and  two  new 
out-houses  should  be  built.  Eighteen  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated 
cost,  $175. 

No.  10.  Cattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside  and  in ;  two  out-houses  should 
be  built.  Twenty  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated  cost,  $175. 

No.  1.  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside  and  in.  A  wood-shed  and  two 
out-houses  should  be  built.  Eighteen  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated 
cost,  $200. 

No.  2.  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside.  One-half  of  the  floor  should  be 
new.  A  wood-shed  and  two  out-houses  should  be  built.  Twenty  modern  seats  should 
be  put  in.  Estimated  cost,  $200. 

No.  3.  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside.  One  new  out-house  should  be 
built.  Estimated  cost,  $50. 

No.  4.  Allegany,  Should  be  painted  two  coats  outside  and  in ;  two  out-houses  should  be 
built ;  twenty  modern  seats  should  be  put  in.  Estimated  cost  $200. 

No.  6,  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside,  and  one  out-house  should  be  built. 
Estimated  cost  $50. 

No.  7.  Allegany,  Should  be  painted  two  coats  outside  and  one  in ;  two  out-houses 
should  be  built,  twenty  modern  seats  should  be  put  in.  Estimated  cost  $200. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  repairs  on  these  houses  should  be  completed  the  coming 
year,  and  if  the  improvements  suggested  above  are  made,  the  houses  will  then  be,  prac¬ 
tically,  as  good  as  new.  The  school  houses  have  been  located  on  unimp  roved  lands,  and  in 
most  cases  the  lots  are  covered  with  stumps  and  underbrush ;  none  of  them  are  fenced, 
and  a  few  hundred  dollars  could  be  expended  to  good  advantage  in  improving  the  grounds. 
In  No.  6,  Allegany,  the  old  school-house  was  located  at  one  end  of  the  district,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  to  get  to  the  school.  Thinking  it 
a  good  time  to  change  the  site  before  the  new  house  was  built,  one  was  seeured  in  the 
center  of  the  district,  on  the  main  highway,  where  the  new  school  building  is  being 
erected.  This  will  be  accessible  to  all,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance  will 
double  in  that  school  by  reason  of  the  change.  The  Indians  furnish  the  fuel,  which  is 
quite  a  burden  for  them,  but  it  is  no  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  as  it  is  right  that  they 
should  feel  that  they  have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools  under  my  charge,  the  encouragement  and  substantial  assist¬ 
ance  which  you  have  given  me  at  all  times,  and  particularly  for  your  recent  personal 
visit  and  inspection  of  these  schools. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E.  HAZAED, 

Superintendent, 

BANDOiiPH,  October,  1887. 


ONEIDA  AND  MADISON  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  A  S.  Drapeb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

In  addition  to  the  financial  and  statistical  report,  already  forwarded,  I  submit  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  Indian  schools  on  the  Oneida  and  Madison  reservations. 

There  are  two  schools  on  the  reservation,  one  in  Oneida  and  the  other  in  Madison 
county. 
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The  average  number  of  weeks  that  the  schools  were  taught,  during  the  last  school 
year,  is  thirty. 

The  whole  number  of  children  residing  on  the  reservations,  of  school  age,  June  30, 
1837,  is  thirty-four,  which  is  three  less  than  reported  a  year  ago. 

Twenty-nine  of  these  children  have  been  registered  as  having  attended  these  school! 
some  portion  of  the  last  school  year,  giving  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fourteen, 
which  is  the  same  as  given  in  my  last  annual  report. 

There  are,  in  the  Oneida  district,  eleven  children  of  school  age,  all  of  which  have 
attended  school  some  part  of  the  last  school  year,  and  almost  all  have  attended  quite 
regular  and  have  made  commendable  progress  in  school,  while  in  the  Madison  school, 
with  twenty-three  children  of  school  age,  eighteen  of  these  children  have  attended 
school  some  portion  of  the  past  school  year,  many  have  been  quite  irregular  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  a  few  living  some  distance  from  the  school-house,  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  school  have  been  lost  to  them. 

I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  importance  of  regular  and 
faithful  attendance  of  their  children  at  school.  In  this  respect  many  of  tho  parents 
seem  to  take  but  little  interest,  and  the  attendance  in  this  school,  more  so  than  in  th#  ' 
Oneida  district,  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

These  schools  are  maintained  wholly  by  the  State,  for  the  Indians  do  not  possess  th! 
means  to  furnish  anything  to  aid  in  this  matter.  \ 

The  school  buildings  will  need  some  repairs,  which  I  shall  make  in  time  for  the  fall 
terms  of  the  schools,  which  will  commence  soon.  Then  they  will  be  in  a  fair  conditio* 
and  will  not  need  any  very  expensive  repairs  during  the  present  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  L.  TILDEN, 

Sup  erintendmU 

Yeenon,  September  1887. 


ONONDAGA  EESERYATION. 

Hon.  A  S.  Deapee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

SiE.  —  According  to  your  direction  I  inclose  this  written  report,  showing  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Indian  school  in  my  charge,  and  also  take  the  liberty  of  going 
beyond  the  school  to  consider  some  of  the  influences  upon  the  tribe  or  nation  in  which 
the  children  and  school  are  more  or  less  involved. 

There  are  eighty-nine  children  on  the  reservation  between  flve  and  twenty-one  year! 
of  age  who  belong  to  the  Onondagas,  and  flfteen  more  who  belong  to  the  Stockbridge, 
St.  Regis,  Tonawanda,  Seneca,  or  Oneida  tribes,  making  104  in  all.  Of  these  sixty-flve 
have  been  registered  during  the  year,  and  a  daily  average  of  twenty-three  for  every 
school  day  has  been  maintained. 

An  acre  of  land  inclosed,  two  privies  separated  by  a  fence  seven  feet  high,  a  $600 
school-house,  with  new  furniture  and  apparatus,  free  school  books,  slates  and  a  fair 
supply  of  school  conveniences,  have  united  the  children  of  the  chiefs’  school,  the 
Episcopal  mission  school  and  the  State  school  on  the  M.  E.  mission  site  into  one  school. 
But  to  accomplish  this  union  I  felt  compelled  to  hire  the  chiefs’  teacher,  Mrs.  Scanna- 
doah,  and  the  Episcopalian  teacher,  Mrs.  Barker,  who  at  the  close  of  her  school  year 
moved  away  to  her  friends  in  England. 

I  have  begun  the  present  school  year  with  Rev.  John  Scott,  Episcopalian  missionary, 
as  principal,  teaching  each  forenoon,  and  continued  Mrs.  Scannadoah,  as  assistant, 
teaching  each  afternoon.  These  teachers  are  on  tho  ground,  know  or  will  learn  much 
of  the  children’s  parents,  the  influences  that  surround  the  pupils  at  home,  and  ought  to 
do  better  work  than  an  outsider,  who  would  be  away  from  the  reservation  except  during 
school  hours. 
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Bt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington  has  kindly  lent  his  school  seats,  books,  slates  and  apparatus, 
and  hired  an  Indian  teacher  of  music,  and  in  other  benevolent  ways  assisted  the  State- 
school. 

The  Indians  have  as  good  a  school-house,  as  well  paid  teachers,  and  two  missionary 
churches  with  pastors  nearly  as  well  paid  as  in  tho  surrounding  villages  of  white  peo¬ 
ple,  With  so  much  done  for  them,  why  should  not  the  Indians  be  happy  and  prosperous  ? 

Race  customs  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  make  a  difference. 

Practical  communism,  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  whites,  certainly  takes  away  some 
incentives  to  personal  exertion.  They  are  also  in  a  religious  transition  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity.  They  are  nominally  under  chief  rule.  But  when  an  Indian  inflicts  a 
personal  injury  on  a  chief,  the  chief  calls  to  his  aid  a  white  officer  and  a  jail  for  his 
personal  protection.  A  civil  organization  and  elections  have  been  attempted,  but  these, 
too,  have  failed.  I  asked  our  county  judge  how  he  settled  legal  questions  where  Indians, 
or  Indians  and  whites  are  concerned.  He  said  by  ignoring  tho  confusions  of  Indian  law 
and  trusting  to  his  common  sense.  I  asked  our  sheriff  if  he  would  protect  Indian  women 
and  children  if  proper  complaints  were  made.  He  replied  that  the  district  attorney 
and  he  had  concluded  to  do  so.  But  I  have  inquired  in  vain  to  find  where  the  law  has 
ever  been  invoked  to  protect  an  Indian  woman  as  a  woman,  or  an  Indian  child  as  a  child 
or  minor.  Indians  have  been  punished  in  jail,  etc.,  for  gross  crimes  against  whites  or 
Indians,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  protection.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  for  their  encouragement.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  are  as  good 
as  they  are.  White  men  are  strongly  influenced  by  rewards  and  punishments,  here  and 
hereafter.  Between  heaven  above  and  hell  beneath,  some  whites  are  kept  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path ;  but  take  from  our  own  race  the  hope  of  future  reward  and 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  remove  tho  prizes  of  life,  wealth,  office,  family  ties,  make 
the  payment  of  pecuniary  obligations  entirely  voluntary  — in  short,  place  our  whites 
under  the  same  system  as  the  Indians,  and  deterioration  must  follow.  As  your  report 
well  says,  “  The  whole  arrangement  is  wrong.” 

But  while  the  present  arrangement  is  continued  we  will  all,  as  Christians  and  men  and 
women,  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  Indian  tribes  and  our  Indian  schools.  And  there  is 
much  to  encourage  us  and  them.  There  is  much  less  intemperance,  more  industry  and 
more  intelligence  than  formerty.  There  are  many  good  dwellings,  they  dress  like 
whites  and  live  comfortably.  Their  churches  are  well  attended,  and  I  have  seen  good 
religious  meetings  when  their  pastors  were  absent.  Some  of  them  are  very  bright  men 
and  women,  have  good  teams,  and  their  tables  and  house  furnishings  are  commendable. 
W^hrle  their  system  is  wrong,  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  remembering  with  Pope, 
“  Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  NEWMAN, 

South  Onondaga,  October,  1887.  Superintendent 


ST.  REGIS  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  JPuhlic  Instruction. 

Sir.  — The  schools  under  my  charge,  on  tho  St.  Regis  Reservation,  since  my  las?: 
report,  have  advanced  in  the  attendance  and  learning.  Still,  I  find  great  trouble  for 
myself  and  teachers  to  impress  upon  the  children  and  their  parents  the  necessity  of 
the  children  attending  school.  Tho  parents  allow  their  children  to  stay  out  of  school 
on  the  slightest  pretext  or  reason.  Some  stay  away  on  account  of  work,  some  because 
of  a  quarrel  with  playmates,  or  because  they  do  not  like  the  teacher  and  cannot  give 
any  good  reason  why  they  do  not  like  her.  It  seems  they  have  about  ten  reasons  to^ 
stay  away  to  one  to  come  to  school.  This  seems  the  hardest  task  to  overcome,  and  I 
would  like  some  suggestion  or  instruction  from  tho  Department  to  remedy  this  fault. 
As  I  reported  last  year,  I  had  offered  prizes  for  tho  most  punctual  scholar  and  the  best 
in  reading,  spoiling,  arithmetic,  etc.  I  attended  tho  schools  on  tho  last  days  of  the 
spring  term  and  presented  the  prizes,  as  promised.  The  result  was  with  some:  Because 
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all  the  children  did  not  get  prizes  some  few  would  not  come  to  school  after.  I  have 
visited  the  schools  several  times  since  August  20,  1887,  and  I  find  the  school-houses  in 
a  good  state  of  repair.  I  have  caused  each  school-house  to  be  banked  above  the  stone 
wall  with  ground,  and  find  a  marked  improvement  in  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
children’s  feet,  as  some  are  very  poorly  clad. 

The  teachers  arc  all  competent  and  are  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  and  each 
school  is  striving  to  excel  the  other. 

Last  year  I  reported  that  school  No.  2  was  in  a  poor  condition,  with  poor  attendance 
and  making  scarcely  any  advancement.  I  am  happy  to  report  different  this  year,  as 
the  school  is  now  very  well  attended  and  the  children  are  doing  well  under  the  present 
teacher,  who  takes  great  pains  with  and  is  kind  to  them. 

School  No.  4  is  rather  the  best  school  on  the  reservation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
parents  in  this  district  take  more  interest  in  the  school  and  compel  the  children  to 
attend  school.  In  fact  each  teacher  is  kind  and  good  to  the  children,  and  tries  in  every 
way  to  get  the  children  to  attend  regularly. 

I  find  that  the  Indian  children,  as  a  rule,  learn  very  readily,  and  those  that  attend  for 
a  term  of  twenty  weeks  make  wonderful  strides;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  stay 
away  for  six  weeks  they  forget  about  all,  and  they  have  to  begin  again.  The  only  way, 
in  my  judgment,  the  Indian  children  can  be  educated  so  as  to  make  their  education 
permanent  would  be  to  place  them  among  white  children  and  speak  the  English 
language. 

As  I  reported  last  year,  another  portion  of  the  reservation  needs  a  school-house,  as  the 
inhabitants  are  quite  remote  from  any  school  and  there  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
families.  I  intend  to  apply  to  our  member  of  the  Assembly  to  introduce  a  bill  asking 
an  appropriation  of  say  S300  to  erect  a  school-house  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
xeser^’ation. 

The  children  attending  school  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  at  the  Lincoln  Institute  and 
Carlisle  school  report  very  favorable,  and,  the  parents  claim,  are  making  wonderful 
advancement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIDNEY  G.  GROW, 

Superintendent. 

Hogaxsbuegh,  Decemhet'  10, 1887. 


SHINNECOCK  AXD  POOSPATUCK  KESERYATIOX. 

Hox.  A.  S.  Dexpee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

SiE. — Respecting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  schools  on  the  Shinnecock  and 
Poospatuck  Reservation  I  have  to  report  that  the  teachers  of  last  I’ear  are  all  in  the 
work  again,  and,  judging  from  the  past,  we  have  reason  to  expect  good  results  during 
the  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered.  ^ 

Our  school-houses  are  comparatively  new.  They  are  comfortable  and  for  the  mos 
part  tidy,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  school-room  as  a  place  to  be 
respected.  I  am  both  glad  and  sorry  to  say  that  the  school-house  very  frequently 
exceeds  in  comfort  and  neatness  the  homes  from  which  the  children  come.  But  this  is 
right  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  infiuences  towards  higher  and  better  lives.  And 
we  are  trying  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  better  life,  as  the  result  most  to  be  desired  in 
giving  instruction.  We  have  some  encouragement,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  hope  for. 
Realizing  that  we  have  no  right  to  hope,  except  as  we  work,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  RAYNOR, 

Superinteiident. 

Past  Moeiches  ,  October  21,1887. 
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Hon.  a.  S.  Dbapee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.—  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  I 
respectfully  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
Indian  schools  on  the  Tonawanda  Eeser^’ation. 

We  have  three  districts  and  have  had  school  taught  thirty-nine  weeks  each.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  Eessrvation  of  school  age  is  about  two  hundred,  and  of  that 
number  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  fifty-six. 

From  the  number  registered  and  the  average  daily  attendance  it  is  evident  that  the 
Indian  parents  do  not  manifest  much  interest  in  educating  their  children  as  a  general 
rule. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  parents  take  no  interest  and  the  children  attend  school  at 
their  pleasure  without  any  compulsion  from  the  parents. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  take  an  interest  in  education,  each  year  I  have  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  term  of  the  schools  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  Indians,  in  a 
grove,  where  the  teachers  of  each  district  would  give  an  exhibition  and  have  the  schol¬ 
ars  go  through  with  the  school  exercises.  Such  meetings  have  been  well  attended  by 
the  Indians,  and  seemed  to  very  much  interest  them  at  the  time.  At  such  meetings  I 
have  talked  to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  so  that  all  might  understand,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children, 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  become  citizens,  and  stated  to  them  that  in  my  opinion 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  required  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  citizens,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  educating 
themselves  to  enable  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  changed  condition  of 
things  and  to  make  good  citizens. 

I  also,  as  stated  in  my  former  report,  required  the  teachers  to  visit  the  families  in  their 
respective  districts  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  induce  the  parents  to  send,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  school.  But  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  though  the  efforts  have  been 
made,  the  success  of  the  schools  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  children  that  do  attend  school  regularly,  I  can  safely  say,  learn  as  rapidly  as  the 
whites.  • 

Several  of  the  scholars  that  have  attended  school  since  I  have  had  charge  have 
received  a  fine  education  and  are  now  attending  higher  schools,  and  will  undoubtedly 
make  good  citizens ;  so  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  State  receives 
some  benefit  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  employing  teachers  that  are  competent  and  in  every  way 
qualified  to  teach  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

The  school-houses  and  out-houses  are  in  fair  condition,  and  in  every  way  comfortable. 
The  Indians  have  furnished  fuel  sufficient  to  keep  the  school-houses  warm  and  the 
children  comfortable. 

Upon  the  whole  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  schools  are 
not  on  the  retrograde,  but  are  slowly  improving.  After  knowing  the  Indians  so  long 
and  so  well,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  suggestions  in  your  last  report:  That  the  most 
that  can  be  done  will  not  avail  very  much ;  and  that  the  lands  should  bo  divided  among 
the  Indians,  and  made  citizens  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State ;  but  that' there  should 
be  some  restraint  upon  them  so  that  they  could  not  alienate  their  lands  until  tho  expi¬ 
ration  of  a  term  of  years  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  present  generation  to  pass  away 
and  give  those  that  follow  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
whites. 

By  so  doing  away  with  the  system  of  reservations,  dividing  up  the  lands  among  them, 
and  making  them  citizens  subject  to  our  laws,  my  opinion  is  that  they  could  be  much 
more  successfully  educated  and  very  much  improve  their  condition  generally. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  L.  PAXON. 

Superintendent. 

Akron,  N.  Y.,  September  27 , 1881 . 
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TUSCAEOKA  EESEEYATION. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Dbapee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

SiE.  —  In  answer  to  your  request  asking  me  to  submit  to  this  Department  a  full  report 
of  my  work  during  tho  last  year,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  schools  on  the 
Tuscarora  Reser\'ation  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  and  slowly  but  surely  hav¬ 
ing  an  influence  for  good  on  this  tribe. 

I  am  satisfied  that  tho  schools  are  growing  in  favor  with  tho  Indians,  and  will  be  more 
and  more  esteemed  by  them  as  they  come  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  effect  on 
tho  future  success  of  their  children  in  the  varied  duties  of  life.  The  natives  very 
willingly  provide  the  fuel,  and  are  quite  ready  to  second  my  efforts  to  make  the  school 
more  productive  of  good. 

Last  May  tho  most  prominent  and  progressive  man  in  the  tribe.  Chief  John  Mount- 
pleasant,  died,  mourned  by  all  who  know  him.  He  always  took  an  active  interest  in 
everything  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  his  efforts  were  ably 
seconded  by  his  intelligent  and  energetic  wife.  I  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
becoming  acquinted  with  influential  members  of  tho  tribe,  thereby  securing  their 
cooperation  in  inducing  tho  Indians  to  send  their  children  more  regularly  to  school. 

I  also  offered  prizes  for  the  best  samples  of  written  work.  I  also  furnished  recitations 
and  calisthenic  songs  that  created  a  now  interest  in  school  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  aided  by  the  teachers  and  parents,  I  arranged  a 
general  concert  exercise  and  picnic,  which  was  very  generally  attended  by  the  natives 
and  greatly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  tho  children,  and  will  have  the  effect  to  increase 
tho  attendance  this  year.  Tho  chiefs  willingly  gave  the  use  of  their  Council  House  to 
aid  in  tho  success  of  tho  entertainment. 

Both  of  the  teachers  employed  by  me  are  educated  natives  who  use  every  opportunity 
to  improve  in  methods  of  instruction,  both  having  attended  the  county  institute  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Tho  house  in  district  No.  l  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  having  been  in 
constant  use  as  a  mission-house  and  school-house  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  a  new 
house  to  replace  it  is  a  real  necessity.  In  district  No.  2,  there  is  a  great  need  of  a  suit¬ 
able  privy,  only  one  being  pi'ovided  and  that  needing  repairs. 

I  think  the  salary  paid  ought  to  be  increased,  as  six  dollars  a  week  is  hardly  a  fair 
compensatioi^  for  competent  teachers.  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  one  of  my 
teachers  unless  you  will  authorize  a  slight  increase  of  salary.  I  am  trying  to  introduce 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  urging  my  teachers  to  take  educational  journals 
and  attend  county  associations,  and  I  find  a  ready  response,  hence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
ask  tho  Department  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  these  teachers 
by  an  increase  of  compensation. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  BROWNING, 

Super  intendent. 

Suspension  Beidge,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  1887. 
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3.  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 

Tlie  following  table  sbows  tbe  attendance,  etc.,  at  tbe  several  Indian  schools 

on  tbe  diiferent  reservations. 


Number  of  districts. 

Number  of  pupils  of 

school  age. 

Number  of  weeks 

taught. 

Number  attending 

schools  some  por¬ 

tion  of  the  year. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

Number  of  teachers,  i 

Expense. 

Allegany  and  Cattaraugus . 

15 

700 

32 

628 

218 

15 

$6,419  39 

Oneida  and  Madison . 

2 

34 

30 

29 

14 

2 

411  03 

Onondaga . 

1 

103 

30 

65 

23 

2 

360  16 

St.  Regis . 

4 

•oJ5 

40 

135 

62 

4 

1,145  40 

Shinnecock  and  Poospatuck . 

2 

69 

32 

63 

25 

2 

737  73 

Tonawanda  . 

3 

199 

39 

126 

66 

3 

927  15 

Tuscarora . 

2 

175 

39 

104 

46 

2 

672  29 

Total . 

29 

1,605 

1,040 

444 

30 

$10,573  15 

EXHIBIT  No.  12. 
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1.  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Names  and  Post-office  Addresses  of  Principals  and  Superintent)ents. 


PRINCIPALS  OR 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Name  of  institution. 

Post-oflQce  address. 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Prin . i 

Chauncey  N.  Brainard,  Supt. .  j 

New  Tork  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb . 

Station  M,  New  York. 

D  Greenberger,  Prin . 

Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes . 

Mary  B.  Morgan,  Supt . 

Lexington  avenue,  bet. 
67th  and  68th  sts.,  N.  Y. 

Fordham. 

Edward  Beyerly  Nelson,  Prin. . . 

Central  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes . 

Rome. 

Z.  E.  TVestervelt,  Prin . 

Western  New  York  Institution 

for  Deaf-Mutes . 

Rochester. 

Mary  Anne  Burke,  Prin . 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Improved  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Deaf-Mutes . 

Buffalo. 

TTfinry  C.  Rider,  Supt . 

Northern  New  York  Institu- 

tion  for  Deaf-Mutes . 

Malone. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


% 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 

AND  Dumb. 


Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir. — The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  during  the  past  year  has  been  253  males,  138  females  —  a  total 
of  391.  Of  these,  seventy-six  have  been  supported  by  the  counties,  285 
by  the  State,  twenty-five  by  the  counties  and  State,  four  by  their  friends, 
and  one  by  the  institution.  The  number  of  teachers  has  been  sixteen, 
of  whom  seven  are  males  and  nine  females. 

The  system  of  instruction,  which  avails  itself  of  every  known  appli¬ 
ance  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  is  the  result  of  seventy  years  of 
experience  acquired  and  made  effective  by  the  study  and  labors  of 
successive  teachers  devoted  to  this  specialty.  The  English  language, 
of  which  our  pupils  had  no  knowledge  when  they  came  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  is  made  the  special  object  of  study,  and  is  mastered  to  a  degree 
at  one  time  considered  impossible.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  common  schools  are  so  successfully  imparted  that 
the  majority  of  our  pupils  go  forth  into  the  world  able  to  make  them¬ 
selves  understood,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  reading  and 
intercourse  with  others;  while  the  graduates  of  the  high  class,  having 
the  opportunity  of  a  supplemental  course  of  instruction,  may  be 
regarded  as  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  higher  academies  for  hearing 
youth. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  art  and  in  the  mechanical 
trades,  which,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  overcome  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  deaf,  could  not  be  learned  with  the  same  hope 
of  success,  if  their  acquisition  was  deferred  till  our  pupils  left  the  insti¬ 
tution,  nor  even  then  could  they  be  offered  facilities  equal  to  those 
which  are  afforded  them  here,  where  the  means  of  communicating  with 
them  are  so  well  understood.  Leaving  us  at  the  age  of  early  manhood 
and  womanhood,  they  are  able  to  secure  at  once  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  and  to  become  producers  instead  of  consumers. 

The  institution  is  delightfully  located  on  a  salubrious  site,  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson,  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city,  and  the  health, 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  has  been  successfully  maintained, 
for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Brainerd,  the  efficient  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  house  department. 

Though  the  expense  of  educating  the  deaf  is,  in  the  aggregate,  con¬ 
siderable,  the  State  gains  more  than  she  gives,  by  transforming  an 
ignorant,  irresponsible,  helpless  and  possibly  dangerous  class  of  her 
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children  into  intelligent,  responsible,  self-supporting,  refined  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  ornaments  to  society,  and  in 
all,  a  standing  proof  of  the  beneficent  disposition  of  the  Commonwealth. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  the  careful  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out  the  provisions  of  law  affecting 
this  institution,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  considered 
every  application  in  regard  to  appointments,  has  secured  to  you  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  directors  and  officers,  and  especially  of 

Very  respectfully,  y^ur  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 


New  Yoke,  December  9,  1887. 

% 


Principal. 


New  Yoek  Institution  foe  the  Impeoved  Insteuction  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Drapek, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts 
which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of 
your  Department: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report  was  169;  twenty-four  new  ones  have  since  been  admitted. 
There  were,  therefore,  193  pupils  connected  wuth  the  institution 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  has  just  come  to  a  close;  104  of  these 
were  boys  and  eighty-nine  girls.  Nineteen  have  left,  so  there  are  on 
our  rolls  at  present  174  pupils,  viz. :  seventy-nine  girls  and  ninety-five 
boys.  According  to  means  of  support,  they  were  classified  as  follows: 

State  pupils . 104 

New  York  county  pupils .  55 

Kings  county  pupils . 12 

Washington  county  pupils .  1 

Chemung  county  pupils .  1 

Rockland  county  pupils .  1 

Madison  county  pupils .  1 

Ulster  county  pupils .  1 

Orange  county  pupils . 3 

Pay  pupils .  14 


Total .  193 


Only  one  vacancy  occurred  in  our  corps  of  regular  teachers  during 
the  entire  school  term  and  it  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Treat.  The  number  of  special  teachers  was  increased  by 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Julia  O’Connor  to  take  charge  of  a  class  of 
girls  in  dressmaking,  and  Mr.  Nicolas  Rossignoli  to  give  instruction 
in  modeling  in  clay. 

No  material  change  was  made  in  the  system  of  teaching,  the  work 
of  the  school-room  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  same 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  former  years. 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  several  classes  of  our  manual 
training  and  art  departments  was  as  follows  : 

Class  in  woodworking . 40  boys. 

Class  in  modeling . 12  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting .  4  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting .  5  girls. 

Class  in  dress-making .  8  girls. 

Class  in  ^cooking . . 18  girls. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Trade  Schools,  nine  of  our  large  boys  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  evening  classes  of  that  excellent  institution.  Two  of 
them  joined  the  class  in  fresco  painting,  two  selected  wood  carving, 
and  five  learned  carpentry. 

Mrs.  S.  Rosenfeld,  the  widow  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  Isaac  Rosen- 
feld,  donated  to  us  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  juvenile 
literature,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  which  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  pupils,  and  are  therefore  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  library. 

The  present  work-room  for  our  boys  being  found  inadequate,  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
our  grounds  and  fit  it  up  properly  as  a  manual  training  and  art 
department. 

A  collection  of  stuffed  animals  was  purchased,  to  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  the  instruction  in  natural  history.  This  collection  is  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  natural  history  cabinet,  and  is  to  be  increased  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  GREENBERGER, 

Pvi  Yi  pi  Tin  7 

New  Yoke,  October  20,  1887. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute  foe  'the  Impeoved  Insteuction  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 


Hon.  A.  S.  Deafer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  following  report 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  297,  supported 


Bv  the  State .  161 

By  New  York  county .  58 

By  Kings  county .  31 

By  various  counties . 17 

By  parents  or  the  institution .  30 
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Of  this  number  twenty-two  have  been  discharged  or  withdrawn. 
There  have  been  five  deaths,  three  of  which  occurred  at  the  institution; 
two  of  our  23upils  died  while  at  home  for  vacation.  The  general  health 
of  the  institution  has  been  excellent.  The  present  number  of  pupils 
is  270;  of  these  125  are  boys,  and  145  girls. 

The  work  of  the  class-rooms  has  been  gratifying  in  its  results,  not 
only  to  the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  pupils,  who  are  conscious  of  their 
own  advancement,  and  to  the  parents,  many  of  whom,  on  bringing 
their  children  back  to  the  institution  after  the  summer  vacation,  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  their  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

Our  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
branches  taught  are  those  of  ordinary  schools.  All  lessons  are  given 
orallj^,  or  by  means  of  ■writing.  Our  younger  pupils,  from  the  time  of 
their  entrance,  have  been  carefully  trained  in  articulation  and  lip- 
reading,  signs  as  a  medium  of  instruction  having  been  prohibited; 
most  of  them  now  give  promise  of  future  proficiency.  The  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  seems  to  be  to  impart  such  a 
knowledge  of  language  as  will  enable  those  whom  they  instruct  to 
express  themselves  clearly  and  correctly.  Our  teachers  have  long 
been  trying  to  make  a  sj^ecial  point  of  testing  their  pupils’  under¬ 
standing  as  to  every  thing  they  read  or  study,  and  for  this  purpose 
every  lesson,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  is  made  a  language 
lesson.  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  a  pupil’s  knowledge  of  language 
increases,  so  also  does  his  facility  in  lip-reading.  This  is  often  tested 
by  dictating  to  a  class,  first  a  list  of  unconnected  words,  then  some 
simple  sentences;  it  nearly  always  happens  that  in  the  former  case 
mistakes  are  numerous,  while  in  the  latter,  although  the  sentences 
may  not  be  precisely  as  they  were  dictated,  still  the}^  prove  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  was  understood,  even  though  some  words  were  not. 

We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  ever  increasing  pleasure  our  pupils 
seem  to  find  in  reading.  Every  possible  opportunity  is  afforded  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  this  respect.  Our  older  pupils  are 
allowed  to  spend  as  much  of  their  free  time  as  they  please  in  the 
reading-room,  where  they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  good  books 
and  papers,  and  where  one  of  the  teachers  is  always  present  to  explain 
difficult  words  or  passages.  No  puj^il  is  compelled  to  spend  the 
recreation  in  this  manner,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
learned  to  read  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  it  is  evident.  We  have  always  noticed  that  when 
once  a  pupil  begins  to  find  real  j)loasure  in  reading,  his  education 
goes  on  rajDidly  and  surely. 

During  the  past  year  several  of  our  j)upils  have  left  us  and  are  now 
doing  for  themselves,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  they  are  giving 
satisfaction  to  their  employers;  in  making  inquiries  about  them,  we 
have  been  told  that  they  do  their  duty  conscientiously  and  well.  A 
few  of  those  whose  term  expired  within  the  past  two  years  had  not  a 
relative  to  help  them;  for  these  we  succeeded  in  procuring  good 
homes  in  families  where  we  knew  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of. 
Though  it  was  from  motives  of  charity  that  these  homes  were  offered, 
we  have  since  been  assured  that  the  young  persons  taken  on  our 
recommendation  proved  to  be  so  neat  and  industrious  that  their 
services  are  now  considered  very  valuable. 
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Expei'ience  lias  convinced  ns  that  a  trade  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  among  the  things  we  must  endeavor  to  teach  our  children. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  constant  endeavor  to  have  each  child  acquire  a 
certain  degree  of  excellence  in  one  or  other  of  the  trades  taught  in  the 
institution,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  family  after  leav¬ 
ing  us,  he  or  she  may  begin  at  once  to  be  of  assistance.  The  parents 
as  well  as  the  pupils  themselves  attach  much  importance  to  this 
matter,  and  as  the  end  of  their  school  term  approaches  the  request  to 
have  as  much  time  and  attention  as  possible  given  to  the  trade  is  oft 
repeated.  Most  of  our  girls  prefer  to  learn  dress-making,  as  they  see 
how  readily  their  former  school-mates  have  j^i’ocured  employment  in 
that  line.  The  work  done  in  the  sewing-rooms  certainly  j)roves  that 
our  young  seamstresses  work  with  a  will.  Every  girl  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  required  to  spend  some  time  after  school  hours  in  sewing,  and 
all  over  twelve  years  of  age  have  some  light  housework  to  do  before 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  time  for  class  exercises. 

The  boys  have  done  well  in  the  class-rooms  and  work-shops.  They 
have  been  provided  with  competent  masters  for*  the  different  trades, 
and  can  show  very  creditable  specimens  of  their  own  skill.  The  new 
tailor  shop  over  the  laundry  is  large  and  convenient.  Two  master 
tailors  are  now  employed,  so  that  the  boys  have  every  facility  for 
acquiring  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  tailoring.  The  trades 
taught  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  baking,  carpentry  and  scroll¬ 
sawing. 

Before  closing  our  report,  we  desire  to  express  again  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  kind 
assistance  towards  providing  for  and  instructing  these  afflicted 
members  of  society  confided  to  our  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  B.  MORGAN, 

Superintendent. 

Fordham,  November  28,  1887. 


Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 

Hon.  a.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir. — As  by  request  I  herewith*  present  my  usual  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887.  During  the 
year  there  Avere  connected  with  the  institution  one  hundred  males 
and  sixty-five  females,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils. 
Ten  males  and  two  females  severed  their  connection  with  the  school, 
of  which  number  the  terms  of  five  years  had  expired ;  one  w^as  sent  to 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  AVashington,  D.  C.,  one  was  returned 
to  parents,  two  were  detained  at  home  (cause  unknown),  and  three 
died,  leaving  ninety  males  and  sixty-three  females,  a  total  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  connected  with  the  institution  September  30, 
1887.  Of  the  whole  number  of  j^^^pils,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
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were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York,  thirty-three  by  the  counties 
and  one  by  i^arents. 

In  June  last,  as  is  the  custom,  every  class  in  the  institution  was 
thoroughly  examined.  The  results  of  these  examinations  were  very 
gratifying  and  showed  marked  improvement  in  the  progress  of 
the  pupils. 

Our  industrial  department  has  continued  in  the  usual  satisfactory 
way,  the  males  having  received  instruction  under  a  competent 
instructor,  in  shoe-making,  carpentry,  glazing  and  printing  ;  and  the 
girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  in  all  kinds  of  domestic 
sewing,  dress-making  and  light  household  “work,  great  care  having 
been  taken  that  they  should  have  a  proper  and  sufficient  amount  of 
daily  out-door  recreation.  The  literary  association  and  our  monthly 
social  reunions  have  also  been  the  means  of  making  the  time  pass  away 
pleasantly  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupils. 

When  the  buildings,  an  appropriation  for  which  was  granted  last 
year  by  the  Legislature,  are  completed,  our  working  facilities  in  both 
the  educational  and  domestic  departments  will  greatly  increase,  and 
they  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  all  connected  with  the  institution* 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  NELSON, 

Principal. 

Rome,  December  7,  1887. 


Western  New  York  Institution  por  Deap-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  — I  herewith  respectfully  present  the  eleventh  annual  report  of 
the  institution  named  above,  located  in  the  city  of  Rochester: 

The  total  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  190.  Of  these  132 
were  State  pupils,  fifty-six  were  county  pupils  and  two  from  outside 
the  State  were  supported  by  friends.  The  average  attendance  during 
the  year  has  been  156.  The  number  who  have  been  in  attendance 
since  the  organization  of  the  institution  is  293. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  suggestion  which  was  made  by  your  Department  and  by 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  the  effect  that  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  different  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
should  meet  in  your  office  to  discuss  the  management  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  under  their  care,  the  details  of  discipline,  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  that  some  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  and  a  common 
method  be  adopted,  combining  the  excellences  of  all.  The  principals 
of  the  institutions  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  meet  once  in  two 
years  to  discuss  such  matters;  and  the  managers  of  the  several  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State  are  familiar  with  the  methods  practiced  at  each. 
Frequent  visits  have  enabled  us  to  engraft  upon  our  methods  all  that 
is  assimilable  in  other  schools,  so  that  there  is  very  little  dissimilarity 
in  our  methods  of  discipline  and  domestic  management.  But  there 
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are  very  positive  differences  with  regard  to  the  educational  systems 
pursued  by  each.  There  are  three  methods  of  instruction  followed 
by  the  different  schools.  ‘"The  American  or  Combined  System”  is 
followed  at  the  New  York  Institution,  which  has  an  attendance  of  413 
pupils;  the  Rome  institution,  attendance  170;  the  institution  at 
Buffalo,  attendance  139 ;  the  institution  at  Fordham,  attendance  236, 
and  the  institution  at  Malone,  attendance  56.  The  1,000  children 
in  these  institutions  are  taught  and  accustomed  to  the  constant  and 
habitual  use  of  the  language  of  conventional  signs  devised  for  the 
deaf,  or  the  gesture  language,  as  it  has  appropriately  been  called. 

The  second,  “The  German  or  Pure  Oral  System,”  is  the  method 
pursued  at  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  in  New  York, 
which  school  numbers  193  pupils. 

The  third  is  what  may  be  called  “  The  Visible  English  System,” 
which  origifiated  in  and  is  the  method  of  this  institution. 

The  work  of  these  distinctive  schools  is  based  upon  different  princi¬ 
ples  regarding  mind  and  language,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  agreement  through  discussion. 

To  mention  some  points  upon  which  there  would  be  disagreement: 

The  advocates  of  “  The  American  or  Combined  System  of  Deaf- 
Mute  Education  ”  consider  the  use  of  the  language  of  conventional 
signs  an  indispensable  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  base 
their  conviction  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf.* 

Another  point  of  disagreement  is  the  tenet  that  the  deaf  think 
without  words.  It  is  held  that  the  conventional  deaf-mute  sign 
language  is  a  language  without  words,  and  that  as  the  thought  of  the 
deaf  is  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  language,  there 
can  be  no  words  in  the  thought  because  there  are  none  in  the  language. 

It  is  further  believed  that  the  deaf  think  in  pictures,  not  in  the  dis¬ 
tinct  word-signs  of  the  gesture  language,  but  in  visions,  reproductions 
in  the  mental  camera  of  what  they  have  seen,  or  visions  which  they 
create  in  their  imaginations;  that  they  come  to  school  with  minds  so 
developed  and  with  habits  of  pictorial  thought  so  established  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  person  who  would  instruct  them  to  learn  their 
language  and  to  teach  them  through  it. 


*To  anyone  who  will  watch  experts  in  its  use  in  an  ordinary  conversation,  it  will  b© 
evident  that  it  is  a  conventional  and  not  a  natural  language ;  the  signs,  the  gesture 
words,  being  unintelligible  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  language,  w^hether  he  be  deaf 
or  hearing.  The  greater  number  of  the  signs  were  devised  by  the  many  skilled  linguists 
who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf.  Few  have  done  more  to  enrich  this  ges¬ 
ture  language  than  the  present  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution.  Tbore  never  was 
a  deaf-mute  who  could  use  his  so  called  “  natural  language  ”  until  he '  Ys  taught. 

I  speak  of  the  words  of  this  gesture  language  rather  than  “  signs  for  the  combined 
hand,  facial  and  bodily  motions  which  express  a  distinct  idea  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  signs  constitute  a  word,  just  as  the  spoken  sign  of  that  idea  con¬ 
stitutes  a  word  to  those  who  understand  it. 

The  following  item  from  the  “Silent  World,”  published  at  the  deaf-mute  institution 
in  Philadelphia,  gives  the  authority  of  the  church  for  distinguishing  the  distinctive 
signs  as  gesture  words. 

Bishop  Stevens  (of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Pennsylvania),  has  given  an 
official  decision  that  deaf-mute  signs  are  just  as  much  language  in  the  eye  of  the  church 
as  are  articulated  sounds.  The  question  was  raised  in  the  convention  of  last  week  by 
Rev.  Robert  Eitche,  rector  of  St.  James  the  Less,  who  questioned  whether  the  practice 
of  the  Rev.  Henr5r  W.  Syle,  missionary  to  the  deaf-mutes,  of  administering  holy  com¬ 
munion  by  signs  instead  of  the  essential  wmrds,  was  valid.  The  bishop  states  that  he 
ordained  Mr.  Syle  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  signs  he  used  in  the  com¬ 
munion  with  deaf-mutes  were  as  much  language  as  the  Chinese  language  is  to  the 
people  in  China.” 

The  gestural  words  used  by  Rev.  Mr.  Syle,  were  the  “essential  words,”  as  nearly  as 
they  could  be  given,  translated  into  another  language, 
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It  is  further  maintained  that  the  best  "wav  for  a  deaf-mute  to  learn 

_  %j 

English  is  by  translation.  In  conformity  ’s\ith  this  theory  they  must 
acquire  Ternacular  use  of  the  j)ecuhar  unarticulated  gesture  language, 
one  of  the  principal  claims  of  M'hich  is  that  it  is  a  sore  of  visible 
Yolapulv,  vhich  can  be  so  used  as  to  be  fairly  intelligible  to  Indians, 
Hindoos,  Italians  or  to  sign-making  deaf-mutes  of  all  nationalities.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  longest  'way  around  is  the  shortest  "way,  for  the 
deaf,  to  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  English;  that  if 
the  deaf  be  taught  an  English  M'ord,  for  v-hich  he  knovs  no  gestural 
equivalent,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  understands  it  the  gestural 
word  must  be  taught  with  English  simultaneously. 

Eor  a  brief  explanation  of  the  oral  methods,  we  quote  from  Prof. 
E.  A.  Ear,  in  the  American  Annals: 

“  By  the  oral  method  is  meant  that  in  which  signs  are  used  as  little 
as  possible;  the  manual  alphabet  is  usually  discarded  altogether,  and 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  together  with  writing,  are  the  chief 
means  as  well  as  end  of  instruction.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  difference 
in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  signs  is 
allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  course ;  but  it  is  a  difference  only  in 
degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.” 

The  points  upon  which  the  methods  followed  at  the  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction  and  those  followed  at  this  institution  are  at 
variance,  and  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  confining  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  to  the  medium  of  speech,  and  to  making  that  the  means 
and  end  of  instruction.  All  of  the  pupils  at  the  Bochester  institution 
are  taught  speech.  In  this  resj)ect  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the 
methods  of  the  two  schools;  the  principal  of  the  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction  said,  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  work  in 
our  school  rooms :  “  Your  school  is  not  very  unlike  ours ;  you  teach 
articulation,  with  a  manual  attachment.”  But  in  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  that  underlie  our  methods,  this  manual  attachment  ” 
is  a  most  important  element. 

It  is  not  vocal  communication  which  is  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  of  man,  but  thought  and  its  constituent  elements,  the  word- 
signs  in  which  the  concej)ts  are  formed.  And  if  all  the  deaf-mutes 
who  come  to  our  schools  could  be  given  the  power  of  sj^eech  that  a 
hearing  child  six  years  of  age  acquires,  this  speech  would  not  fit  them 
to  fill  the  places  of  men  and  women  in  social  and  business  life.  The 
work  would  be  remarkable,  but  a  hearing  child  whose  mental  growth 
should  be  arrested  at  the  age  of  six  years  would  be  considered  a 
helpless  and  dependent  member  of  society. 

The  platform  of  the  visible  English  system  is: 

First.  AVords  are  taught  in  their  visible  or  alphabetic  form.  They 
constitute  the  medium  of  communication. 

The  beginning  pupil  is  taught  the  W'ord  as  it  is  seen  when  spelled 
by  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet.  It  is  a  form  of  “  long  hand  ” 
writing  in  the  air. 

In  teaching  the  name  of  a  thing’  or  an  action  new  to  the  beginning 
child,  the  thing  itself  is  shown  him,  or  the  act  is  performed.  There  is 
too  great  danger  that  a  picture  or  pantomime  representation  will  not 
secure  the  same  relation  of  concept  and  word  that  the  thing  itself 
would.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  see  that  the  child  does  not 
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automatically  commit  words  to  memory  to  please  his  teacher  without 
understanding  them.  (There  are  many  hearing  children  who  run 
words  of  the  catechism  together  in  a  thoughtless  way,  not  understand¬ 
ing  their  meaning,  and  sing  hymns  in  the  same  way;  as  did  a  little 
girl,  who  sang,  “The  consecrated  cross-eyed  bear.”)* 

In  teaching  unfamiliar  words  to  those  who  are  more  advanced,  they 
are  explained  by  other  words  that  are  familiar.  Where  such  explana¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient  the  thing  itself  is  shown.  To  interest  the  class, 
pictures  are  shown  and  talked  about,  but  in  no  case  is  pantomime 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  words.  The  conventional  gesture 
language  is  never  used  under  any  circumstances.  We  find  that  the 
deaf  have  no  mental  bar  to  the  same  quickness,  in  the  acquirement  of 
the  English  language,  that  the  hearing  child  has.  We  have  found  no 
occasion  for  the  gestural  language  to  be  used  for  translating  English, 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Pupils  are  graded  as  are  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  according  to 
their  acquirements  in  English  composition  and  arithmetic.  For 
grades  above  the  fifth,  a  similar  schedule  of  studies  and  text-books  is 
arranged  as  for  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pochester.  For  each  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  is 
prepared  a  vocabulary  of  words  and  selected  language  which  is  the 
gauge  of  the  advancement  of  a  pupil  or  class.  Speech  is  cultivated 
as  are  penmanship  and  reading,  as  additional  means  of  presenting  to 
the  sight  words  already  familiar  upon  the  fingers.  j 

Accompanying  manual  spelling  with  speech  greatly  facilitates  the 
acquirement  of  lip-reading.  \ 

The  reading  of  the  school  is  classified  and  for  each  grade  there  is  a\ 
hbrary  of  books,  the  language  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  under- J 
standing  of  the  grade.  A  certain  number  of  these  books  must  be' 
read  as  a  condition  of  promotion. 

The  essential  feature  of  our  work  is  the  kindergarten.  In  this  the 
young  children  are  trained  according  to  the  wise  teachings  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Froebel.  In  the  kindergarten  language  is  taught  habits  of 
study,  and  skill  of  hand  are  acquired  and  character  is  molded. 

The  Sabbath  lectures,  daily  morning  prayers,  like  all  the  exercises 
of  the  school,  are  conducted  in  spelled  words.  The  more  advanced 
of  the  pupils  attend  lectures  in  the  city  and  services  of  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong,  and  listen  through  the  eye  to  the  exact  words 
of  the  speaker  as  they  are  repeated  for  them  by  members  of  the 
school  skilled  in  the  use  of  dactylology. 

A  visitor  to  our  school  would  find  pupils  who  have  been  in  school 
for  several  years  who  have  very  little  use  of  English.  Such  have 
depended  upon  the  conventional  language  of  signs  until  quite 
recently.  But  there  are  many  others  of  every  grade  of  intelligence 
who  have  used  English  for  a  number  of  years,  who  fairly  represent 
the  results  of  our  methods.  The  influence  of  old  pupils  and  adult 
deaf-mutes  upon  certain  ones  of  our  pupils,  has  made  them  determined 
to  hold  to  the  signs.  It  was  a  fruitless  task  to  oppose  their  use  of 
them  by  argument,  but  within  a  short  time  the  last  of  these  has  been 
convinced  that  he  has  been  left  behind  by  the  pupils  who  use  English, 
and  he,  too,  has  abandoned  the  use  of  signs.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
pupil  in  school  who  is  not  voluntarily  using  English. 
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Discussions  do  not  always  settle  differences  in  conviction.  In  every 
generation  there  are  old  and  new  theologies.  Discussion  does  not 
ameliorate  the  antipathy  of  the  allopathic  and  homoeopathic  schools  of 
medicine.  But  the  world  of  interested  laymen  care  less  for  a  pooling 
of  the  interests  of  the  two  schools,  than  to  find  the  physician  whose 
character  and  record  of  cases  give  confidence,  and  to  whom  the  layman 
can  feel  safe  to  entrust  his  life  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Seventy  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Andi*ew  Bell,  the  founder  of  the  system 
of  monitorial  teaching,  now  practiced  in  England,  and  an  advocate  of 
rote  memorizing,  visited  Pestalozzi  at  his  institution  at  Yoerdon,  it 
was  thought  that  the  conference  would  result  in  a  revolution  in  the 
work  of  education.  Bell  was  at  this  time  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperity, 
while  Pestalozzi  was  poor  and  ’without  influence.  The  result  of  the 
inter\dew,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and  authorities 
of  state,  was  only  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  authors  of 
methods,  diametrically  opposed,  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
one  another.  Dr.  Bell,  after  the  interview,  made  this  mistaken  pre¬ 
diction:  “In  twelve  years  from  now  no  one  will  speak  of  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  but  mine  will  spread  over  the  globe.” 

All  the  schools  have  the  same  end  in  view,  and  while  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  novice  and  even  for  an  expert  in  one  of  the  methods  to 
decide  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  methods  of  the  several 
schools,  any  one  can  judge  as  to  the  value  of  results. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  Department  aj)point  an  examiner  of  the 
deaf-mute  schools;  that  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  officer,  a 
request  for  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  be  made.  That  the 
examiner  be  directed  to  spend  several  days  in  every  institution,  and  to 
examine  the  classes  unassisted  by  teachers  or  other  persons.  Such  an 
officer  would  need  no  previous  knowledge  of  methods  of  deaf-mute 
instruction. 

Detailed  accounts  of  our  methods  of  instruction  briefly  referred  to 
in  this  report;  the  work  in  our  industrial  training  classes;  adjustment 
of  time  for  recitations  and  shop  work;  arrangement  for  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  pupils;  the  domestic  management,  etc.,  have  been  given 
in  previous  reports  to  your  Department.  The  management  of  the 
school  in  respect  to  the  above  matters  remains  as  heretofore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Z.  F.  WESTERVELT, 

Principal. 


Rochester,  December  13,  1887. 
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Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Institution  foe  Improved  Instruction 

OF  Deaf-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir. —  With  the  close  of  another  year  devolves  upon  me  the 
duty  of  presenting  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  under  our 
care: 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  were  in  attendance  139  pupils. 
Since  then  seventeen  have  been  admitted,  sixteen  have  left,  and  one 
died,  leaving  the  present  number  139,  provided  for  as  follows: 


New  York  State  pupils .  76 

New  York  county  pupils .  25 

Parents  and  guardians . 27 

Charity .  .  11 


139 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  gratifying  success  in  every 
department.  The  mental  and  industrial  training  has  been  attended 
with  marked  improvement;  the  household  has  been  administered  with 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  consistent  with  the  best  interest  of 
the  institution  and  health  of  the  pupils.  There  were  no  cases  of 
serious  illness  during  the  year,  though  a  few  required  the  services 
of  our  physician;  other  trifling  indispositions  readily  yielded  to 
simple  remedies.  In  the  spring,  one  bright  girl  of  nineteen,  who 
showed  symptoms  of  rapid  consumption,  was  removed  to  her  home, 
where,  after  four  weeks,  her  pure  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  her  eternal 
home,  amidst  the  tender  ministrations  of  parents  and  friends,  and 
encouraged  by  frequent  visits  from  her  teachers  and  classmates. 

Many  of  our  pupils  leave  school  before  completing  their  school 
course,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  family.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
children,  so  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  means  of  gaining  information, 
and  so  dependent  on  their  schooling  to  fit  them  to  take  their  parts  in 
life,  should  not  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the 
advantages  so  freely  proffered  by  the  State.  It  is  to  be  feared  parents 
do  not  realize  how  great  is  this  loss  to  their  children,  else  such  cases 
would  not  so  frequently  occur. 

No  marked  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  our  methods 
of  instruction.  Articulation  and  lip-reading  are  made  prominent 
features  of  our  school  work.  Every  pupil  who  enters  the  school  is 
given  a  thorough  and  protracted  trial  in  these  branches  by  trained 
and  competent  teachers.  The  results  attained  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  reached  in  “  pure  oral  ”  schools,  by  pupils  of  like  condition 
who  have  been  under  instruction  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  more  carefully  we  study  the  results  attained  by  oral  teaching, 
the  nore  fully  we  are  convinced  of  its  benefit  to  the  pupil ;  yet,  to  a 
child  entirely  and  always  deaf,  ideas  must  be  conveyed  before  he  can 
utter  or  imitate  the  spoken  w^ord  ;  therefore,  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  school  instruction  in  a  decided  majority  of  pupils,  great, 
sacrifice  in  mental  development  and  general  education  is  made  by 
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entirely  ignoring  the  readiest  means  of  communication  with  deaf- 
mutes  ;  the  sign  language.  Therefore,  we  use  it  as  a  means  to  convey 
ideas.  The  ideas,  once  obtained,  are  given  in  written  and  spoken 
language,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  teacher, 
first,  last  and  always  —  English  language  both  in  its  written  and  spoken 
forms. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  institution  continues  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  present  and  the  future  of  our  pupils.  Many  who  have 
left  us  are  earning  respectable  livelihoods,  results  of  the  instruction 
and  training  in  the  printing,  shoe-making,  tailoring  and  dress-making 
departments. 

Our  little  magazine,  “Le  Couteulx  Leader,”  is  receiving  encourage¬ 
ment  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations  from  contributors 
and  subscribers,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  just  25ride  to  our  pupils,  encour¬ 
aging  them  in  literarv  efforts. 

Our  blind  and  deaf  j^uj^il  is  still  with  us,  making  great  j^rogress  in 
his  studies.  We  j)urj)ose,  as  soon  as  jiossible,  to  remove  the  boys 
entirely  from  the  city  to  give  them  o^D^^oi’tunity  to  add  agricultural 
work  to  their  industries,  as  also  to  give  amj)le  room  for  their  games  of 
base  ball,  gymnasium,  etc.,  as  w^e  need  the  j^resent  building  for  the 
industries  of  the  giiis’  dej^artment,  which  is  somewhat  cramped. 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courteous  attention  of  all 

officiallv  connected  with  us  and  interested  in  our  Avork,  Avhich  enables 

1/  _  •' 

us,  under  Providence,  to  carry  on  so  great  a  Avork  successfully. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Sister  MAKY  ANN  BUEKE, 

Principal. 

Buffalo,  December  2,  1887. 


Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  Complying  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  report  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887,  there  were  in 
attendance  at  this  institution  sixty-seven  pupils;  forty-nine  males  and 
eighteen  females.  Of  this  number,  fifty-one  were  supported  by  the 
State,  and  sixteen  by  the  counties.  The  number  present  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  sixty-fiA'e.  One,  a  young  man,  has  left  the  State  with 
his  parents,  and  another,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  had  so  far  recovered 
her  hearing  as  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  studies  in  a  school  for. 
hearing  persons. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  which  are  instructed  by  the 
same  number  of  teachers,  haAung  one  to  each  class.  Besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  of  all  the  jauxaIIs  in  their  resjAective  classes,  all  those 
who  possess  ^Aowers  of  S]Aeech  have  special  instruction  in  articulation 
and  lijA-reading  by  another  teacher  appointed  especially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  the  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  having  been  established  in 
1884,  no  extensive  remarks  need  to  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of 
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the  pupils,  but  as  they  have  been  studious  and  attentive  to  their 
duties,  it  is  believed  that,  considering  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  receiving  instruction,  the  results  vill  compare  favorably  with 
those  obtained  in  any  similar  school  in  this  country.  They  show  by 
their  smiling  faces  and  i^olite  manners  that  they  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  expenditure  and  solicitude  of  the  State  for  their  benefit  is 
not  in  vain;  but  that  the  money,  time  and  labor  thus  expended  will 
in  years  to  come,  produce  abundant  fruit. 

As  in  all  other  institutions  for  the  deaf,  there  are  three  pupils  here 
who  had  attended  the  common  schools  before  they  lost  their  hearing, 
and  one,  a  young  man,  has  been  pursuing  a  course  of  study  by  him¬ 
self,  Before  entering  this  institution,  he  had  obtained  the  Regents’ 
pass-cards  in  most  of  the  preliminary  branches,  and  has  been  study¬ 
ing  American  and  Roman  history,  Ganot’s  Physics,  Dalton’s  Physi¬ 
ology,  Otto’s  French  Grammar,  and  Ahn’s  First  Reader. 

The  progress  made  by  those  pupils  who  entered  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  school  as  long  as  they  show  some  degree  of  improvement. 

The  pupils  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  sickness,  and  no 
death  has  occurred  within  the  institution  during  the  year,  and  not 
even  since  the  foundation  of  the  school.  All  things  being  considered, 
we  have  great  reason  for  thankfulness  to  a  beneficent  Providence  for 
the  large  measure  of  health  we  have  thus  far  enjoyed. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  the  first  year’s  opening 
of  the  school  has  been  so  continuous  and  steady  that  we  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  forced  not  only  to  enlarge  and  repair  the  main 
building  in  which  the  institution  first  commenced  its  operations,  but 
also  to  lease  several  additional  dwelling-houses  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  Foreseeing  a  still  further  increase,  the  trustees  were  impelled 
to  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
permanent  site,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  building  of  sufficient 
dimensions  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  100  pupils.  Although 
$10,000  was  deducted  from  the  original  sum  asked  for,  the  trustees 
did  not,  in  justice  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  State,  deem  it  wise  to  alter 
the  plans,  and  construct  a  building  within  the  limits  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $40,000  thus  obtained.  The  plans  being  ajDproved  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  steps  toward  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  building  were  taken 
at  once,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
work  of  excavation.  The  contract  for  erecting  the  new  institution 
building  has  been  let  for  the  sum  of  $45,300,  which  was  the  lowest 
bid.  This  is  considerably  above  the  amount  of  appropriation  granted 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session.  It  is  imperatively  important 
that  the  work  on  the  building  should  continue  without  suspension 
until  it  is  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  But,  when  finished,  such 
a  school  building  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  the 
facilities  for  imparting  to  larger  boys  and  young  men,  besides  a  gen¬ 
eral  education,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  some  trade  that  will 
tend  to  render  manual  employment  through  life  profitable  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  the  building 
without  delay,  as  well  as  to  put  up  a  shop,  a  barn,  vegetable  cellar. 
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a  laundry  and  boiler  bouse,  an  aditional  appropriation  will  be 
required. 

The  site  for  the  new  institution  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  subsequently  purchased  by  the  institution  for  the 
sum  of  $4,000.  It  comprises  a  tract  of  thirty-one  acres,  and  is  a  part 
of  a  plateau  with  the  Salmon  river  at  its  base,  and  the  Pinnacle 
bounding  it  on  the  south.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  surroundings  health¬ 
ful,  the  view  beautiful,  the  facilities  for  drainage  unsurpassed,  and  the 
distance  from  the  heart  of  the  village  not  so  great  as  to  cause  incon¬ 
venience  nor  so  close  as  to  be  undesirable  either  for  the  school  or  the 
public.  The  main  structure  is  to  be  located  so  as  to  face  the  head  of 
Willow  street,  which  will  make  the  approach  an  attractive  one. 

The  fifty  State  pupils  now  present  will  exhaust  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  as  there  is  no  question  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  of  pupils,  we  respectfully 
request  that  the  appropriation  for  the  next  school  year  be  for  sixty 
pupils. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  high  appreciation 
of  the  uniform  kindness  shown  to  us  by  your  Department  in  the  past, 
and  hope  in  the  future  to  merit  the  same  by  our  constant  endeavor  to 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  us  as  guardians  of  all  those 
deaf  children  of  the  State  whose  interests  are,  and  will  hereafter  be, 
confided  to  us. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  EIDEK, 

Superintendent, 

Malone,  December  15,  1887. 


2.  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  appointments  are  made  by  this  Department,  and 
how  supported  ;  also  the  number  appointed  during  the  year: 


State.  i 

j  County. 

Parents,  etc. 

Total. 

Appointments. 

New  York  Institution . . . 

310 

76 

5 

391 

21 

New  York  Improved . 

104 

75 

14 

193 

18 

Fordham . 

161 

106 

30 

297 

23 

Rom  A . 

131 

33 

1 

165 

10 

Rochester . 

132 

66 

2 

190 

12 

Buffalo . 

76 

25 

38 

139 

9 

Malone . 

61 

16 

•  • 

67 

8 

Total . 

965 

387 

90 

1,442 
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EEPOET  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NEW  TORE  INSTITU¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  29tb,  I  would  respect¬ 


fully  submit  the  following  report : 

The  number  of  pupils  September  30,  1886,  was .  216 

Number  admitted  during  the  year .  18 


Whole  number  instructed . . .  234 

Reductions .  23 


Number  September  30,  1887 .  211 


The  primary  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  blind  persons  of 
school  age,  who  are  necessarily  unable  to  use  the  ordinary  facilities 
for  education  provided  for  those  who  can  see. 

The  welfare  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of  society,  requires 
that  every  person  should  be  in  some  direction,  and  in  some  degree, 
informed  and  educated. 

This  principle  is  none  the  less  true  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  the  chief  faculty  of  observation  is  absent,  the  usual  channels  of 
information  are  obstructed,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of  education 
cannot  be  made  available. 

For  such  persons  special  schools  are  needed,  in  which  those  who 
are  excluded-  from  the  benefits  of  the  general  schools  may  be 
instructed  according  to  methods  suited  to  their  condition. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  blind,  of  whom  not  less  than  1,500  have  received  its  benefits. 

The  work,  which  involves  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  vast 
amount  of  detail,  is  carried  on  under  four  heads,  viz.:  literature, 
music,  manual  training  and  physical  training. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  : 

Course  of  study  in  the  departments  of  Literature,  Music,  and 
Manual  Training. 

Kindergarten. 


All  available  subject  matter  is  taught ;  the  pupils  being  arranged 
in  two  classes. 


Literary  Department. 


Sub-Primary  Grade. —  Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 

Primary  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Grade. —  Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  dissected 
maps,  English  History,  Object  Lessons. 
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Sub-Junior  Grade. —  Beading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  maps, 
American  History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Sub-Senior  Grade. —  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Geography, 
Physiology  with  apparatus.  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Grade. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Science  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy. 

Music  Department. 

Glass  Instruction. 

Elementary  G  lass. —  Practice  of  scales,  intervals  and  pieces  for  one 
part. 

Intermediate  Glass. —  Scales,  intervals  and  pieces. 

Advanced  Glasses. —  Vocal  Culture,  Chorus  Singing,  Harmony, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  Point  Systems  of  Musical 
Notation,  Piano  Tuning. 

Individual  Instruction. 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Guitar. 

Industrial  Department. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  cane-seating  and  mattress-making,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  such  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  piano  action  and  strings  as  are  incident  to  the  art  of 
piano-tuning.  The  female  pupils  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting  by 
hand  and  by  machines,  embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving  cord  laces, 
and  such  manipulations  of  needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc.,  as  are  used  in 
producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

Physical  Training. 

Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymnastics,  and  exercises 
with  dumb-bells,  rings  and  wands. 

The  amount  of  literature  and  music  in  the  point  system  of  tangible 
writing  and  printing  is  steadily  increasing.  Eight  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  volume  of  literature  or  a  page  of  music  in  printed  form  in 
this  system. 

The  annexed  catalogue  shows  the  gratifying  progress  which  has 
been  made. 

While  we  must  ever  greatly  rely  upon  oral  instruction,  nevertheless, 
a  tangible  system  of  printing  and  writing,  available  to  all  the  pupils, 
and  in  every  department  of  our  work,  furnishes  the  only  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  our  educational  system. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  good.  The 
efficiency  of  the  school  has  been  maintained,  and  the  work  of  the 
several  departments  has  been  satisfactory. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  B.  WAIT, 

SuperintenderU. 
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List  of  Publications  in  Point  Print. 
Music  Culture. 

Wait’s  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  revised'  edition. 
Musical  History,  by  G,  A.  McFarren. 

The  Great  German  Composers,  three  volumes. 

The  Standard  Operas,  by  G.  P.  Upton,  two  volumes. 
National  Music  of  the  World,  Chorley. 

Stories  About  Musicians,  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  three  volumes. 
Organ  Method,  by  John  Stainer,  two  volumes. 

Violin  Method,  Louis  Schubert  (in  press),  five  books. 
Guitar  Method,  Carcassi  (in  press). 

A  System  of  Harmony,  by  Percy  Goetschius  (in  press). 

Piano  Music. 


Scale  Studies.  Book  1. 


Al.  Schmidt . 

Duvernoy . 

. .  .  op.  176  . 

. .  . . . .  Nos.  1,  13,  14,  21. 

Boring . 

Bertini . 

.  No.  23. 

Berens . 

.  No.  1. 

Le  Couppey  .  .  . . 

. . .  op.  26  . 

Kohler . 

.  Nos.  1,  2. 

Lemoine . 

.  No.  24. 

Czerny . 

Arpeggio  Studies. 

. . .  op.  599  . 

Book  1. 

.  Nos.  84,  87, 

90,  94 

Kohler  . 

. . .  op.  115  . 

Duvernoy . 

. .  .  op.  120  . 

Czerny  . 

.  No.  7. 

Lemoine . 

Triplet  Studies. 
...op.  37  . 

• 

Book  1. 

Krause . 

.  No.  2. 

Bertini  . 

. . .  op.  100  . 

.  No.  7. 

St.  Heller . 

. . .  op.  45  . . 

.  Nos.  23,  24. 

Kohler  . 

8. 

Kohler  . 

.  No.  8. 

Kohler  . 

Legato  Studies. 

Book  1. 

.  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 

10. 

Kohler  . 

...  op.  175  . 

Bertini  . 

.  No.  12. 

Boring . 

. . .  op.  8  . 

.  No.  11. 

Spindler . 

.  No.  1. 

Berens . 

Velocity  Studies. 

Book  1. 

.  No.  6. 

Le  Couppey  .  . . . 

.  No.  12. 

Czerny  . 

Czerny  . 

Etudes  de  la  Velocity,  No.  11. 

Mendelssohn  . .  . 

.  No.  5. 

Heller . 

.  Nos.  12,  18. 

Boring . 

. . .  op.  8  . . 

.  No.  8. 
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Kohler  . . 
L.  Rohr  .  . 
A.  Krause 


Trill  Studies.  Book  1. 


op.  151  .  Nos.  1,  2. 

op.  24  .  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 

op.  2  .  Nos.  1,  3. 


Piano  Pieces. 

Schumann’s  Album,  op.  68.  Forty-three  pieces.  T.  Giese,  op.  293.  Six 

Melodious  Pieces. 

No.  1.  Tarantelle.  No.  2.  Kinderkranzchen  (Children’s  Feast).  No. 
3.  Grossmutterchen  singt  (Grandmother’s  Song).  No.  4.  Die  Beiden 
Fischerknaben  (The  Two  Fisher  Boys).  No.  5.  Gavotte.  No.  6. 
Trauermarsch  (Funeral  March). 

Jos.  Pummel.  Les  Allegresses  Enfantines.  Six  easy  pieces. 

No.  1.  Valse.  No.  2.  Polka.  No.  3.  Polka-Mazurka.  No.  4.  Tyrol- 
ienne.  No.  5.  Galop.  No.  6.  Schottisch. 


L.  Kohler,  op.  190.  Easy  and  instructive  pieces. 

Corn.  Gurhtt.  Aus  der  Kinderwelt  {from  the  Child- World).  Op.  74. 

Twenty  Pleasing  Character  Pieces. 


No.  1.  Morning  Song. 

“  2.  The  Friendless  Child. 

“  3.  Cradle  Song. 

“  4.  In  School. 

‘‘  5.  Slumber  Song. 

“  6.  Santa  Claus  Song. 

“  7.  Christmas. 

“  8.  Merry  Company. 

“  9.  The  Tin  Soldier’s  March. 

“  10.  The  Bold  Rider. 


No.  11.  The  Doll’s  Dance. 

“  12.  Under  the  Linden  Tree. 

“  13.  The  Sick  Little  Brother. 

“  14.  In  the  Garden. 

“  15.  The  Snow  Man. 

“  '  16.  A  Winter  Day. 

“  17.  The  Ring  Dance. 

“  18.  Sorrowful  Hour. 

“  19.  Evening  Prayer  (Prelude 
and  Choral). 

“  20.  The  Gentle  Child  and  the 
Little  Ruffian. 


H.  Lichner.  Twelve  Characteristic  Pieces. 


No.  1.  Entreaty. 

“  2.  Contemplation. 

“  3.  Longing. 

“  4.  After  School. 

5.  To  the  Playground. 
“  6.  Solitude. 


No.  7.  Elegy. 

“  8.  Scherzo. 

“  9.  Polonaise. 

“  10.  Rondo. 

11.  Italian  Romance. 

12.  Aria. 
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F.  Baumf elder.  Op.  270. 

No.  1.  (Sondmanchen  Klopft)  Sandman  Knocks. 

To  render  this  title  and  piece  more  intelligible,  the  following  linei^ 
by  F.  E.  Weatherly,  have  been  published  with  the  music: 

W.  B.  W. 

When  the  boys  are  growing  weary, 

And  the  twilight  gathers  in ; 

When  the  nursery  still  reechoes 
To  the  children’s  merry  din. 

Then  unheard,  unseen,  unnoticed, 

Comes  an  old  man  up  the  stair, 

Lightly  to  the  children  passes. 

Lays  his  hand  upon  their  hair. 

Softly  smiles  the  good  old  dust-man. 

In  their  eyes  the  dust  he  throws, 

’Till  their  little  heads  are  falling. 

And  their  merry  eyes  must  Close. 

Then  the  dust-man  very  gently 
Takes  each  little,  dimpled  hand. 

Leads  them  through  the  sweet,  green  forests. 

Far  away,  in  slumber  land. 

No.  2.  The  Stork  has  Come.  No.  5.  The  Young  Officer. 

‘‘  3.  The  Old  Ruin.  “  6.  The  Music  Box. 

“  4.  The  Vintage.  ‘‘  7.  The  Setting  Sun. 

No.  8.  Grandma’s  Tale. 

F.  Spindler .  op.  44.  Twelve  songs  without  words. 

F.  BurgmiiUer ....  op.  100.  Tw^enty-five  progressive  pieces. 


F.  E.  Kuhlau . . . 

No.  1. 

Beethoven . 

.  .  .  op.  49.  Sonatinas, 

Nos.  1  and  2. 

Mendelssohn. .  . 

.  . .  op.  72.  Six  Christmas  pieces. 

Handel ........ 

. . .  Sechs  leicht  ausfiihrbare  fugen  (six 

small  fugues  for  piano). 

J.  S.  Bach . 

12  preludes.  Klavierwerke. 

C.  Czerny . . 

: . .  .  op.  261.  101  Preparatory  lessons. 

Mendelssohn. . . 

Blakeslee . 

Hymn  Tunes.' 

Long  Meter. 

Creation, 

Leyden, 

Rothwell, 

Duke  Street, 

Luther, 

Rockingham, 

Germany, 

Missionary  Chant, 

Solid  Rock, 

Hamburg, 

Aligdol, 

Tallis  Evening  Hymn, 

Harmony  Grove, 

Mendon, 

Uxbridge, 

Hebron, 

Old  Hundred, 

Windham, 

Loving  Kindness, 

Park  Street, 

Ward. 

Common  Meter. 

Antioch, 

Coronation, 

Noel, 

Arlington, 

Cowper, 

St.  Martyn’s, 

Azmon, 

Dundee, 

St.  Ann’s, 

Balerma, 

Downs, 

Varina, 

Bemerton, 

Geer, 

Woodstock, 

Christmas, 

Manoah, 

Warwick, 

Colchester, 

Marlow, 

Woodland. 

Clarendon, 

Mear, 
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Boylston, 

Short  Meter, 

Handel, 

State  Street, 

Carlisle, 

Laban, 

Thornton, 

Comber, 

Leighton, 

St.  Thomas, 

Cranbrook, 

Newark, 

Silver  Street, 

Dennis, 

Olney, 

Whitington. 

Gorton, 

01m  utz. 

Hayden, 

Shirland, 

Jj.  P.  M.,  Nashville;  C.  P.  M.,  Meribah;  7s  and  6s  —  Amsterdam; 
Missionary  Hymn,  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  Webb,  H.  M.  Lenox;  6s  and 
4s  —  America;  Italian  Hymn,  Olivet;  8s  and  7s  —  Autumn;  Harwell; 
Faben;  Sicily;  6s  and  5s  —  Morning;  11s  —  Portuguese  Hymn;  7s 
Pleyel’s  Hymn;  Solitude;  12s  —  Scotland. 


Literature. 

Reading  Rooms. 

Alphabet  Sheets,  Wait’s  Point  Primer,  Point  Headers,  Nos.  1  to  3. 

History  and  Biography. 

Miss  Young’s  Young  Folks’  History  of  France;  Warren  Hastings, 
two  volumes. 

Travels  and  Adventures. 

Tales  of  Adventure,  two  volumes;  Tales  of  Discovery,  two  volumes. 


Novels  and  Prose  Dramas. 


Picciola,  two  volumes;  Undine;  Selections  from  Tales  from  Shakes¬ 
peare.” 


Poetry  and  Poetic  Dramas. 


Snow-bound,  Whittier;  Idyls  of  the  King,  Eneid,  Elaine,  and  Guine¬ 
vere,  by  Tennyson;  Selections  from  Longfellow;  Selections  from 
Holmes;  Selections  from  Whittier;  The  Tempest,  Shakespeare. 


Children’s  Books. 

Rab  and  his  Friends;  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog; 
Feathertop;  Jack  the  Giant  Killer;  Puss  in  Boots;  Tales  from  Arabian 
Nights;  ^sop’s  Fables;  Selections  from  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen’s  Faii’y  Tales. 


Miscellaneous. 

L’ving’s  Sketch  Book,  three  volumes;  Self-Help,  three  volumes; 
Selections  from  Chapters  on  Animals;  Emerson’s  Conduct  of  Life, 
two  volumes. 

In  Press. 

Maury’s  Physical  Geography,  two  volumes;  Tuning  the  Piano- 
Forte  and  Tuner’s  Guide;  Barnes’  Brief  History  of  the  United  States, 
three  volumes. 
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NAUTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PORT  NEW  YORK. 


Bepokt  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


[Letter  of  Trai^smittae.] 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

New  York,  December  5^  1887. 

Hon.  A-  S.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 


Dear  Sir. —  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  examination  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
on  board  of  the  United  States  ship  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October  last,  made  by  the  council  elected  by  the  Chamber. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEOKGE  MYLSON, 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Examination  on  the  School  Ship  St. 

Mary’s,  October  13,  1887,  by  the  Council  Elected  by  the  Chamber  op 

Commerce. 

Adopted  by  the  Chamber,  December  1,  1887. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

The  council  of  the  Nautical  School  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  thirteenth  annual  examination: 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  school  ship  St.  Mary’s  at  this  port 
from  her  summer  cruise,  she  was  anchored  in  the  East  river  off  Wall 
street  ferry,  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  invited  guests  who  desired  to  be  present  at  the  exami¬ 
nation. 

Your  council,  with  Captains  George  W.  Brown,  Laughlin  McKay 
and  Joseph  P.  Hamilton,  acting  as  a  committee  of  experts,  visited  the 
St.  Mary’s  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  inspect  :  First.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship ;  Second. 
The  condition  of  the  clothing,  bags,  etc.,  of  the  boys;  and  Third.  The 
specimens  of  seamen’s  handiwork. 

The  graduating  class  were  then  examined  in  navigation,  the  rules 
of  the  road,  and  in  other  details  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  a  sailor. 
The  answers  promptly  made  to  the  many  questions  propounded  by 
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your  council  showed  that  their  instructors  had  diligently  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  discharged  their  duties.  For  the  details  of  this  technical 
examination  your  council  refers  to  the  report  of  the  experts  herewith 
appended. 

The  following  named  young  men  comprise  the  graduating  class  of 

1887  : 


George  Judson  Bolles, 
Tunis  Augustus  Craven, 
Sidney  Arthur  Cross, 
George  Metcalf  Daniels, 
John  Pierson  Davison, 
Clarence  Aca  Davton, 
Charles  Edward  Delnoy, 
Frederick  Grafton  Dow, 
Horatio  Edmund  Hardy, 
Franklin  Edward  Hanvey 
Louis  William  Henna, 
Henry  Harris  Jennings, 
Richard  Joseph  Johnson, 


Rogiro  Ohkubo, 

Henry  Alton  McDermott, 
Frederick  Alvah  Miller, 
Malcolm  Peters  Nash, 
George  Wallace  Thorp, 
Walton  Devell  Townsend, 
Henry  Sloan  Throckmorton, 
Edward  Marshall  Tyrrell, 
Frederick  Charles  Waeber, 
John  William  Wersebe, 
Richard  Joseph  Wisely, 
Isaac  Martin  White, 


James  S.  Wright. 

H.  M.  Briggs  and  Emlin  P.  Franklin  made  the  summer’s  cruise  as  a 
post-graduate  course,  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  navigation,  each 
being  old  graduates  of  the  school. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Chamber  and  others  specially 
invited  attended  in  the  afternoon.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn;  the  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Jones,  chaplain  of  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor.  These 
gentlemen  dwelt  upon  the  honorable  calling  the  young  men  had 
chosen,  the  dangers  besetting  the  career  of  a  sailor,  and  counseled 
the  graduates  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  sobriety  as  the 
only  road  to  success. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  presented  by  Captain  A.  S.  Crownin- 
shield,  superintendent : 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 


Silver  Medal.  — Henry  Harris  Jennings.  Best  scholar  in  class. 

Bronze  Medal.  —  George  Metcalf  Daniels.  Second  best  scholar  in 
class. 

Bronze  Medal.  —  George  Judson  Bolles.  Third  best  scholar  in  class. 

From  the  officers  of  the  ship  St.  Mary’s : 

Luce’s  Seamanship. —  George  Metcalf  Daniels.  Best  seaman  in  class. 

Sextant.  —  Henry  Harris  Jennings.  Best  general  average. 

Bowditch  Navigator.  —  Franklin  Edward  Hanvey.  Second  best 
navigator. 

From  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club: 

Silver  Watch.  —  Frederick  Grafton  Dow.  Best  handler  of  boat 
under  oars  and  sails. 


From  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sears,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : 

Pair  Binocular  Glasses.  —  Henry  Harris  Jennings.  Best  navigator. 
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From  Dr.  George  A.  Peters,  of  New  York  city  : 

Luce's  Seamanship. — Malcom  Peters  Nash.  Neatest  boy  on  board. 

Bowditch  Navigator.  —  Henry  Alton  McDermott.  Second  neatest 
boy  on  board. 

From  Lieut.  J.  H.  Sears  : 

Bowditch  Navigator. — Tunis  Augustus  Craven.  Best  notes  on 
navigation. 

From  Lieut.  W.  L.  Field  : 

Five  dollars.  —  Henry  Harris  Jennings  and  George  Judson  BoUes, 
jointly.  Best  specimen  of  marlinspike  seamanship. 

From  Lieut.  A.  P.  Osborn  : 

Five  dollars.  —  Koziro  Ohkubo.  Best  specimen  of  sail-making. 

From  Mrs.  Crowninshield  (wife  of  the  superintendent)  : 

Purse. —  Thomas  Francis  Bichardson.  Boy  showing  greatest 
improvement  from  August  1,  1887,  until  examination. 

In  presenting  this  brief  report  your  council  feel  encouraged  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  school  in  training  and  educating 
young  men  for  the  merchant  service  since  its  establishment  in  1873. 
Of  the  449  who  were  graduated  from  the  St.  Mary’s,  full  seventy  per 
cent,  are  now  at  sea,  and  in  responsible  positions  on  shipboard. 

Of  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  port  of  New  York  is  the 
one  most  interested,  and  the,  one  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  by  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  profession  of  a  sailor.  This  fact  is 
incontrovertible.  Your  council,  therefore,  believe  that  those  charged 
with  the  educational  interests  of  this  city  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  foster  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  Certain  members  of  the  board  of  education,  year  after 
year,  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  show  their  hostility  to  the  school, 
belittle  its  objects,  and  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

If  American  prestige  on  the  seas  is  to  be  regained,  and  a  great 
industry,  once  the  pride  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation,  is  to  be 
restored,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country  to 
encourage  all  efforts  to  this  end,  however  small  or  insignificant  they 
may  appear. 

Notwithstanding  these  uncalled  for  and  unjust  attacks,  the  Nau¬ 
tical  School  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  as  a  branch  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  this  city,  and  as  it  becomes  better  known  its 
advantages  will  be  availed  of  by  a  large  class  of  young  men  who 
desire  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  following  the  sea. 

Your  council  submit  to  the  chamber  the  following  views  of  Captain 
A.  S.  Crowninshield,  the  superintendent : 

“I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
boys  graduated  from  the  Nautical  School.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
hardly  just  to  call  them  boys,  as  most  of  them  are  really  young  men, 
quite  strong  enough  and  quite  able  —  yes,  more  than  able  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  seaman.  They  have  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  heaving  the  lead  and  also  of  steering,  and  in  handling 
light  sails  they  are  fully  equal  to  any  ordinary  seamen.  To  their  good 
work  in  marlinspike  seamanship  and  in  sail-making  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  testify,  as  their  work  in  these  branches  I  found  to  be  excellent. 
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“To  these  capabilities  we  must  now  add  another,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all ;  their  knowledge  of  navigation.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  special  attention,  particularly  to  ship-owners  as 
well  as  to  ship-masters.  The  graduates  of  the  Nautical  School  have 
received  a  very  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  navigation  on  board 
the  St.  Mary’s ;  instruction  that  is  really  practical,  extending  to 
actually  taking  and  working  out  all  the  observations  used  to  determine 
a  ship’s  position. 

“  Several  of  the  young  men  who  graduated  this  autumn  have  a 
record  of  taking,  during  the  St.  Mary’s  passage  this  past  summer  from 
Madeira  home,  as  many  as  six  different  observations  (and  working 
them  correctly  without  assistance)  in  one  day  ;  including  morning  and 
afternoon  sights  for  longitude,  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  for 
latitude,  sight  near  noon  for  same,  observation  for  azimuth,  also 
observations  of  Polar  star  for  latitude,  several  even  working  lunars. 
Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  or 
three  young  men  possessing  such  a  knowledge  of  navigation  in  any 
ship’s  company  ?  Many  ship-masters  may  confound  these  young  men 
with  the  raw  country  boys  who,  having  run  away  from  home,  present 
themselves  on  board  ship  to  be  taken  to  sea,  and  all  because  they  are 
still  called  boys. 

“I  do  not  hesitate,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  my  remarks,  to 
commend  these  graduates  of  the  Nautical  School  to  all  interested  in 
our  mercantile  marine  ;  and  their  efforts  to  continue  in  the  profession 
in  which  they  have  received  such  an  excellent  foundation,  entitle  them 
to  due  consideration.” 

The  council  cannot  close  their  report  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  chamber  to  the  good  fortune  with  which  the  school  has  been 
favored  in  the  matter  of  officers  and  instructors  detailed  by  the  Navy 
Department.  Four  changes  have  been  made  in  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  department,  and  the  same 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  executive  and  other  offices 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  in  every  instance  your 
■council  can  bear  testimony  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  assigned  to  the  several  positions,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  have  performed  their  duties. 

The  school  is  now  in  charge  of  Com.  A.  S.  Crowninshield,  U.  S.  N., 
superintendent. 

Lieut.  Wells  L.  Field,  IT.  S.  N.,  executive  officer. 

Lieut.  Arthur  P.  Osborn,  U..  S.  N.,  senior  instructor. 

Lieut.  James  H.  Shear,  U.  S.  N.,  instructor. 

P,  A.  Surgeon  N.  H.  Drake,  U.  S.  N.,  surgeon  and  instructor. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)  THOS.  P.  BALL, 

J.  H.  WINCHESTEK, 

E.  SPICEK, 

Council. 

New  York,  November  30,  1887^ 
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Report  op  the  Committee  of  Experts. 

Thomas  P.  Ball,  Esq.,  Capt.  Elihu  Spicer,  Capt.  Jas.  H.  Winchester, 

Council  of  the  Nautical  School : 

Gentlemen. —  We  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  your  request  we, 
as  a  committee  of  experts,  attended  the  annual  examination  of  the 
New  York  Nautical  School,  on  board  the  ship  Sf.  Mary’s,  October  13, 
then  at  anchor  in  the  East  river,  off  Wall  street. 

At  the  time  of  examination,  the  school  consisted  of  seventy-nine 
scholars,  twenty-seven  graduating  and  fifty-one  in  junior  class. 

We  first  inspected  the  ship,  in  company  with  Commander  Corwnin- 
shield  and  Executive  Officer  Lieut.  W.  L.  Field. 

Its  sanitary  condition  merits  the  highest  commendation;  order  and 
cleanliness  are  in  every  department.  The  provisions  are  of  good 
quality  and  variety,  and  the  mess-chest  and  utensils  are  exceptionally 
clean. 

The  specimens  of  seamanship  displayed,  such  as  knotting,  splicing, 
strapping  of  blocks,  turning  in  of  dead-eyes,  and  other  practical 
marlinspike  work,  were  excellent,  and  showed  great  proficiency,  and 
reflected  credit  upon  the  instructors. 

The  sail-making  also  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  In  this 
connection,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  forced  economy  which  com¬ 
pels  the  use  of  the  same  strands  to  make  cringles,  etc.,  for  successional 
years.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  boys  in  competitive  work. 

The  boys  with  clothes  bags  were  mustered  on  deck  for  inspection, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  were  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

Lieutenant  James  H.  Sears,  instructor  in  navigation,  subjected  the 
graduating  class  to  a  practical  and  thorough  examination  in  all 
branches  of  navigation,  including  the  use  of  the  log,  lead  lines, 
adjustment  of  compasses,  local  attractions,  deviations  and  rules  of  the 
road,  in  all  of  which  the  class  showed  proficiency. 

Some  of  the  journals  of  the  voyage  kept  by  the  boys  are  examples 
of  neatness  and  intelligent  work,  alike  creditable  to  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Owing  to  the  very  strong  winds  and  tide,  the  usual  exercises  of 
handling  the  sails  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  sails  were  not  loosed. 

The  boys  have  been  trained  in  the  handling  of  boats  under  sail  and 
oars  and  show  marked  skill  in  this  important  service. 

Your  committee  took  part  in  the  several  examinations,  and  asked  a 
variety  of  practical  questions. 

We  commend  the  discipline  and  order  existing  on  board,  and 
believe  that  the  habits  formed  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  gradu¬ 
ates. 

From  the  ship’s  log  we  find  that  she  left  New  York  on  the  tenth  of 
May  last,  and  returned  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  being 
absent  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  average  course  of  the  graduating  class  is  one  year  and  ten 
months.  They  have  made  two  voyages  of  about  four  months  each, 
or  eight  or  nine  months  of  sea  service,  which  is  rather  short,  consid¬ 
ering  what  is  expected  to  be  taught  to  fit  the  graduates  for  practical 
positions  other  than  “  before  the  mast.”  We  therefore  take  the  liberty 
to  suggest  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  hauling  the  ship 
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up  at  the  wharf  for  the  winter.  The  difference  in  the  expense  would 
be  very  little  more  than  the  wear  of  sails  and  rigging,  and  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  scholars  in  the  matter  of  sea  service. 

We  commend  the  Nautical  School  Ship  to  all  interested  in  the 
revival  of  American  shipping,  and  to  those  who  intend  or  desire  to 
become  seamen;  as  the  education  and  training  imparted  on  board 
this  ship,  together  with  experience  and  integrity,  will  qualify  the 
pupils  to  reach  the  highest  positions  in  their  profession. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  graduating  class  during  their  term. 

The  courtesy  extended  by  Commander  Crowninshield  and  his 
officers  rendered  our  duty  pleasant,  and  the  day  enjoyable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed.)  GEORGE  W.  BROWN, 

L.  McKAY, 

JOSEPH  P.  HAMILTON. 


New  York,  November  28,  1887. 
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LIST  OF  ACADEMIES  IN  WHICH  TEACHEES’  CLASSES 
AEE  INSTEUCTED,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  APPOE- 
TIONED  TO  EACH  SCHOOL. 


Academies  Designated  by  the  Eegents  of  the  University  to  Instruct 
Teachers’  Classes  During  the  Academic  Year  1887-8,  Under  the  Pro¬ 
visions  OF  the  Statute. 

Fall  Terrrij  1886. 

Adams  Collegiate  Institute .  $250  00 

Addison  Union  School .  250  00 

Afton  Union  School .  132  00 

Albany  High  School .  250  00 

Albion  Union  School .  214  00 

Alfred  University .  127  00 

Angola  Union  School .  178  00 

Arcade  Union  School .  78  00 

Brookfield  Union  School .  88  00 

Canandaigua  Academy .  180  00 

Canaseraga  Union  School . .' .  135  00 

Canisteo  Academy .  182  00 

Canton  Union  School .  140  00 

Carthage  Union  School .  114  00 

Castile  Union  School .  127  00 

Chamberlain  Institute .  218  00 

Cincinnatus  Academy .  88  00 

Clyde  High  School .  122  00 

Cook  Academy .  145  00 

Crown  Point  Union  School, .  103  00 

Cuba  Union  School .  96  00 

Delaware  Literary  Institute .  194  00 

Deposit  Union  School, .  130  00 

Dundee  Preparatory  School .  242  00 

East  Aurora  Union  School .  210  00 

Ellington  Union  School .  127  00 

Fairfield  Seminary . 250  00 

Forestville  Free  Academy .  80  00 

Port  Covington  Academy .  207  00 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute .  127  00 

Franklin  Academy .  166  00 

Fulton  Union  School  . 195  00 
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G-eddes  Union  School .  $140  00 

Glens  Falls  Academy .  130  00 

Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary .  77  00 

Gowanda  Union  School .  143  00 

Griffith  Institute .  ,  137  00 

Hancock  Union  School .  176  00 

Haverling  Union  School .  250  00 

Hornell  Free  Academy .  150  00 

Jamestown  High  School .  250  00 

Kingston  Free  Academy .  250  00 

Lawrenceville  Academy .  195  00 

Lisle  Union  School .  101  00 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute .  250  00 

Massena  Union  School . 52  00 

Mexico  Academy . 216  00 

Morris  Union  School .  110  00 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute. .  80  00 

Norwich  Union  School .  156  00 

Nunda  Union  School . .  65  00 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy .  221  00 

Owego  Free  Academy .  178  00 

Oxford  Academy .  140  00 

Parish  Union  School .  65  00 

Phoenix  Union  School .  143  00 

Pike  Seminary .  207  00 

Pulaski  Academy .  203  00 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary .  117  00 

Rome  Free  Academy . 138  00 

Sandy  Creek  Union  School .  156  00 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School .  86  00 

Sherburne  Union  School .  78  00 

Sherman  Academy .  210  00 

Skaneateles  Union  School .  125  00 

Sodus  Academy .  250  00 

Syracuse  High  School .  204  00 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy .  202  00 

Ulster  Academy .  77  00 

Walworth  Academy .  96  00 

Warsaw  Union  School .  48  00 

Wilson  Academy .  108  00 

Woodhull  Union  School .  68  00 

Yates  Union  School .  130  00 


Total .  $11,323  00 


Winter  Term,  1886-87. 

Adams  Collegiate  Institute .  $250  00 

Addison  Union  School .  250  00 

Afton  Union  School .  250  00 

Albion  Union  School .  250  00 

Alfred  University .  180  00 

Angola  Union  School .  240  00 
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Attica  Union  School .  $190  00 

Ausable  Forks  Union  School .  86  00 

Bainbridge  Union  School . 143  00 

Baldwinsville  Academy .  130  00 

Brookfield  Union  School .  144  00 

Canandaigua  Academy .  250  00 

Canisteo  Academy .  250  00 

Canton  Union  School .  190  00 

Carthage  Union  School .  207  00 

Castile  Union  School .  107  00 

Chamberlain  Institute .  245  00 

Cincinnatus  Academy .  130  00 

Claverack  Academy .  176  00 

Clyde  High  School . 182  00 

Cobleskill  Union  School .  182  00 

Cook  Academy .  169  00 

Crown  Point  Union  School .  166  00 

Delaware  Academy .  231  00 

Delaware  Literary  Institute .  250  00 

Deposit  Union  School . 130  00 

Dundee  Preparatory  School .  232  00 

East  Aurora  Union  School . 240  00 

East  Springfield  Academy .  65  00 

Ellington  Union  School .  156  00 

Fairfield  Seminary .  250  00 

Forestville  Free  Academy .  88  00 

Fort  Covington  Academy .  208  00 

Fulton  Union  School .  250  00 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary . 250  00 

Glens  Falls  Academy .  221  09 

Gowanda  Union  School .  196  00 

Greene  Union  School .  195  00 

Griffith  Institute . 232  00 

Groton  Union  School . 95  00 

Hamburg  Union  School .  130  00 

Hancock  Union  School .  248  00 

Holland  Patent  Union  School .  131  00 

Hornell  Free  Academy .  100  00 

Horseheads  Union  School .  241  00 

Ithaca  High  School .  250  00 

Jamestown  High  School . .  250  00 

Kingston  Free  Academy .  224  00 

Lansingburgh  Academy .  114  00 

Lawrenceville  Academy .  206  00 

Leonardsville  Union  School .  78  00 

Lisle  Union  School. . .  139  00 

Macedon  Academy .  250  00 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute .  250  00 

Massena  Union  School .  100  00 

Mechanicville  Academy .  196  00 

Mexico  Academy .  285  00 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute .  178  00 
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Naples  Union  School .  $156  00 

Norwich  Union  School .  250  00 

Norwood  Union  School .  108  00 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy .  195  00 

Onondaga  Academy .  204  00 

Owego  Free  Academy .  182  00 

Oxford  Academy .  190  00 

Parish  Union  School .  117  00 

Parker  Union  School .  140  00 

Penn  Yan  Academy .  195  00 

Perry  Union  School . 180  00 

Phoenix  Union  School .  121  00 

Pike  Seminary .  250  00 

Pompey  Academy . ; .  117  00 

Port  Bp’on  Union  School .  250  00 

Pulaski  Academy .  182  00 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary .  238  00 

Rome  Free  Academy .  158  00 

Palmyra  Classical  School .  175  00 

Rushville  Union  School .  143  00 

Sandy  Creek  Union  School.  .  .  .• . 193  00 

Saratoga  Sjd rings  Union  School .  102  00 

Schenevus  Union  School .  167  00 

Schoharie  Union  School . ' .  210  00 

Sherman  Academy .  120  00 

Sodus  Academy .  250  00 

Starkey  Seminary .  203  00 

UnadiUa  Academy .  153  00 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville .  180  00 

Walton  Union  School .  234  00 

Walworth  Academy .  130  00 

Warsaw  Union  School .  154  00 

Weedsport  Union  School .  207  00 

Wilson  Academy .  180  00 

Woodhull  Union  School .  77  00 

Yates  Union  School .  182  00 


Total .  $17,318  00 


Spring  Term,  1887. 

Albany  High  School .  $250  00 

Albion  Union  School .  191  00 

Angola  Union  School .  169  00 

Canisteo  Academy .  247  00 

Chamberlain  Institute .  221  00 

Claverack  Academy . 118  00 

Coxsackie  Union  School .  144  00 

Crown  Point  Union  School .  103  00 

Delaware  Literary  Institute .  250  00 

Deposit  Union  School .  114  00 

Dundee  Preparatory  School .  247  00 

Fairfield  Seminary . '  250  00 
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Forestville  Free  Academy . *  * .  i  .  $107  00 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute . 182  00 

Fulton  Union  School .  250  00 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary .  169  00 

Glens  Falls  Academy . 169  00 

Gowanda  Union  School . -  183  00 

Griffith  Institute . -  140  00 

Hancock  Union  School . 194  00 

Hornell  Free  Academy .  90  00 

Lansingburgh  Academy . 65  00 

Lawrenceville  Academy . 82  00 

Macedon  Academy . 198  00 

Mexico  Academy .  187  00 

Norwood  Union  School . *  78  00 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy . 208  00 

Parker  Union  School . . . 120  00 

Pike  Seminary . 160  00 

Pompey  Academy .  143  00 

Port  Jervis  Union  School . 169  00 

Pulaski  Academy .  143  00 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary .  39  00 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School . 90  00 

Sodus  Academy . 250  00 

Stamford  Seminary .  280  00 

Starkey  Seminary .  180  00 

Syracuse  High  School .  204  00 

Unadilla  Academy .  104  00 

Waverly  High  School . 161  00 

Whitney’s  Point  Union  School .  90  00 

Wilson  Academy . .  - . . . .  144  00 


Total .  $6,883  00 


Total  for  the  year  1886-87 .  $35 , 524  00 


EXHIBIT  No.  la 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


Lettee  of  Peofessob  Sheeman  Williams,  Supeeintexdent  of  Schooi^ 
Glens  Falls,  Conceenino  Special  Investigations  Made  by  Him. 


LETTER  OF  PROF.  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS. 


Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 


Glens  Falls,  N.  T.,  December  2,  1887. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 


Dear  Sir.  —  I  send  you  to-day,  by  express,  all  that  I  have  received 
upon  the  subject  of  truancy  that  can  be  of  any  possible  interest  to 
you,  and  some  letters  that  ’will  probably  be  of  no  interest.  I  expect 
to  receive  quite  a  number  of  communications  during  the  next  t’wo 
"weeks,  "which  I  "will  forward.  I  thought  it  well,  however,  to  send  on 
now  such  as  I  had,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  I  had 
reached. 

I  have  received  replies  from  nearly  all  the  State  Superintendents. 
Very  few  of  the  States  have  done  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation 
upon  this  subject.  Some  have  made  provision  for  getting  children 
out  of  school,  by  providing  that  they  may  be  excluded  whenever  they 
are  absent  or  tardy  a  given  number  of  times  without  sufficient  excuse. 

“  Another  effort  to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  being  made  by  the  Child 
Labor  Inspector.  The  local  authorities  are  required  to  give  assistance  by  law ;  but 
they  are  slow  in  yielding  it.  Back  of  all  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  towns  have  not 
sufficient  school  accommodations.” 

The  above  item,  quoted  from  a  city  paper,  and  relating  to  a  New 
Jersey  town,  is  one  of  many  of  like  import  that  appear  from  time  to 
time.  These,  several  letters  received,  much  information  that  I  get, 
our  meeting  at  Bochester,  all  taken  together  convince  me  that  school 
men  generally  recognize  the  evil,  but  shrink  from  grappling  with  it, 
and  that  for  this  reason  no  merely  permissive  law  will  avail  anything; 
still  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  thoughtful  man,  with  the  statistics 
before  him,  can  help  feeling  aroused  and  determined  to  put  forth  his 
very  best  efforts  to  secure  a  good  elementary  education  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  question  at 
all  comparable  with  this,  as  to  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
State,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  hold  this  view  because  I  am  a 
teacher,  except  in  so  far  as  being  a  teacher  tends  to  make  me  better 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Legislature 
could  know  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  the  number  of 
school  sittings  in  the  cities  and  large  towns;  also  the  number  who 
have  been  refused  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room  in  New  York, 
and  possibly  other  cities,  and  such  other  facts  as  would  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  comprehend  the  situation? 

As  to  legislation,  I  believe  that  upon  all  subjects  there  should  be  as 
little  legislation  as  possible;  but  that  when  legislation  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  the  law  should  be  clear,  comprehensive  and  mandatory.  It 
should  be  somebody’s  duty  to  enforce  it,  and  that  somebody  should 
be  subjected  to  severe  penalties  in  case  he  failed  to  perform  that  duty. 
I  believe  a  compulsory  education  law  should  cover  the  following 
points : 

I.  All  children  over  seven  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  at  least  twenty  weeks  each  year.  (It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  that  this  ought  not  to  be  made  twenty-eight  weeks.) 
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II.  All  children  over  seven  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  should 
he  compelled  to  attend  school  all  the  time  it  is  in  session  unless  they 
are  at  work.  (The  point  aimed  at  here  is  this:  However  important  it 
may  be  that  children  should  attend  school,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  they  should  not  be  idle  and  upon  the  streets.) 

III.  All  persons  should  be  forbidden  to  employ  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  had  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
Iverson  (perhaps  a  truant  officer)  to  the  effect  that  they  had  attended 
school  as  the  law  required.  Violation  of  such  law  should  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  by  imprisonment  if  fine  was  not  paid. 

IV.  Parents  and  guardians  who  fail  to  send  the  children  under 
their  charge  to  school  as  required  by  law,  should  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  imprisonment  if 
the  fine  was  not  paid.  But  if  parents  or  guardians  claimed  that  they 
were  unable  to  control  the  children  under  their  charge,  and  satisfied 
the  officer  before  whom  they  were  brought  that  this  was  the  case, 
they  should  not  be  fined;  but  the  children  should  be  taken  from  their 
charge.  (I  think  it  very  important  that  all  action  should  be  against 
parents,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  all  the  stigma  should  be  borne  by 
them,  as  is  right.) 

V.  Incorrigible  truants  and  idlers,  and  children  whom  parents  and 
guardians  cannot  control,  should  be  sent  to  a  special  school  provided 
for  them,  where  they  should  be  detained  and  instructed  until  they 
were  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  until  such  time  that  the  instructor  in 
charge  recommended  their  dismissal  either  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  probably  conduct  themselves  properly,  or  that  they  had  become 
so  vicious  as  to  be  a  serious  damage  to  the  school,  in  which  case  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  sending  them  to  a  reform  school.  The 
school  of  detention  should  be  as  homelike  as  possible.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  it  were  upon  a  farm.  School  authorities  should  be 
allowed  to  locate  such  school  out  of  the  district  if  they  deem  best. 
The  school  authorities  should  be  compelled  to  establish  such  a  school 
if  needed,  and  some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby  several 
districts,  or  a  whole  town  or  several  towns,  or  a  whole  county  might 
unite  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  a  school.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  somewhat  exj)ensive,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to 
reclaiming  children  who  have  gone  wrong,  but  who  have  not  yet 
become  criminals.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  very  greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  criminals.  Some  jDrovision  should  be  made  for  securing 
suitable  persons  to  have  charge  of  these  schools.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  whole  plan  of  compulsory  education  which  I  deem  as  important 
as  this. 

VI.  The  various  school  authorities  should  be  required  to  appoint  as 
many  truant  officers  as  they  think  necessary,  and  fix  their  compensa¬ 
tion.  They  should  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  school 
authorities. 

XJl.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers  to  make  a  list  of  all 
the  children  under  their  jurisdiction,  who  were  over  seven  and  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  another  list  of  all  who  were  over  fifteen  and 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  to  revise  and  correct  each  list  as 
often  as  once  in  six  months.  In  case  any  one  employed  children  con- 
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trary  to  law,  or  if  any  one  failed  to  send  the  children  under  their 
charge  to  school  as  the  law  required,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  truant 
officer  to  notify  such  persons  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  complying 
with  the  law,  and  state  what  the  penalty  was;  then,  in  case  the  violation 
was  continued  or  repeated,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  arrest  the  violator 
of  the  law  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  proper 
officer,  who  should,  in  case  the  charge  was  proven,  impose  fine  or 
imprisonment  as  required. 

"Vnn.  The  annual  reports  of  school  authorities  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  should  contain  answers  to  such  questions  as  would  show 
whether  the  law  had  been  complied  with,  and  in  case  it  had  not,  the 
public  money  should  be  withheld. 

If  State  support  of  schools  is  warranted  only  on  the  theory  that  the 
welfare  of  the  State  demands  it,  then  of  all  classes  it  is  most  important 
to  reach  truants  and  idlers,  and  the  State  should  not  help  any  locality 
that  does  not  reach  these  classes. 

IX.  Children  who  were  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  might 
attend  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools  or  academies,  or  might  be 
instructed  at  home  by  a  competent  teacher;  the  school  authorities  in 
the  latter  case  should  be  satisfied  that  the  instruction  was  real,  not  a 
sham.  Possibly  some  other  schools,  industrial  schools  or  the  like, 
should  be  included  here.  Perhaps  attendance  at  evening  schools 
should  be  accepted  after  a  certain  age,  provided  the  pupil  was  at  work 
during  the  day.  Teachers  of  all  schools  should  be  required  to  keep  a 
list  of  all  pupils  in  attendance,  and  a  record  of  such  attendance,  and  to 
report  to  the  truant  officer,  whenever  he  required  it,  any  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  attendance  of  any  pupil. 

X.  In  case  of  insufficient  school  accommodations  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  hire  rooms  temporarily.  In  case  of 
neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  upon  which  this  power  devolves 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  erect  buildings  suitable  and  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  who  are  in  attendance,  the  public  money 
should  be  withheld  until  such  buildings  are  provided. 

XI.  Children  should  be  excused  from  attendance  at  school  on  a 
physician’s  certificate  that  they  are  physically  unfit  to  attend. 

XII.  Deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  idiotic  children  coming  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  should  be*  sent  to  the  proper  State  school  for  such 
children. 

Xni.  Fines  collected  under  such  a  law  should  go  to  the  fund  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  enforcement  of  it. 

XrV.  The  school  authorities  should  have  power  to  raise  funds 
necessary  to  the  complying  with  the  various  provisions  of  the  act. 

XV.  Any  willful  violation  of  the  law  on  part  of  school  officers,  or  will¬ 
ful  neglect  of  duty  on  their  part  in  enforcing  the  same,  should  cause 
the  withholding  of  the  public  money.  (This  is  a  penalty  easily 
applied,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  all-sufficient). 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  general  discussion  would  lead  me  to  believe 
in  making  a  good  many  changes  in  the  plan  I  have  stated,  but  it  is  in 
accordance  with  my  present  light  upon  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

•  SHEEMAN  WILLIAMS. 
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EDU  CATION  A  L  EXHIBIT. 


1.  Department  Circular. 

2.  List  of  Contributors. 


AJSr  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 


1.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  August  1,  1886. 

To . 


Believing  tliat  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
New  York  possesses  opportunities,  too  valuable  to  be  neglected,  for 
contributing  largely  to  the  pleasure  and  instructive  entertainment  of 
its  educational  visitorsj  by  establishing  within  itself  distinctive  edu¬ 
cational  features  of  interest,  I  caused  a  request  to  be  sent  a  few  weeks 
since  to  a  number  of  publishers  of  text-books  and  other  educational 
works,  asking  for  sample  copies  of  all  their  publications.  I  desired  to 
place  them  on  exhibition  in  this  Department  as  appropriate  objects  of 
observation  and  reference  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  authors’ 
and  publishers’  arts  in  this  direction. 

The  responses  to  those  requests  were  so  prompt  and  so  generous, 
and  in  many  cases  were  accompanied  by  such  valuable  suggestions 
and  such  hearty  assurances  of  cooperation,  that  the  Department  is 
encouraged  not  only  to  extend  these  requests  but  to  broaden  their 
scope  and  include  modern  school  apparatus  and  fixtures,  and  any¬ 
thing  legitimately  connected  with  educational  uses  and  requiremente. 
From  the  encouragement  already  received,  I  confidently  look  forward 
to  the  realization  of  the  possibility  of  organizing,  through  the  aid  of 
friends  who  may  become  interested  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  this 
Department  in  its  elforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  common 
schools,  an  educational  exposition  which  will  be  a  credit  not  only  to 
the  State  but  to  those  who  contribute  to  make  it  such,  and  a  most 
interesting  exemplification  of  the  development  and  progress  of 
educational  work  in  all  directions,  which  will  attract  and  please  pro¬ 
gressive  educators,  and  all  who  are  considering  not  only  wLat  has 
already  been  accomplished,  but  the  possibilities  which  await  further 
effort. 

It  is  believed  that  the  way  is  open  and  the  opportunity  at  hand  for 
the  creation  in  this  State  of  an  educational  bureau  or  museum  and  a 
pedagogical  library,  which  will  prove  of  increasing  interest  to  teach¬ 
ers,  pupils,  commissioners,  trustees  and  parents,  and  that  intelligent 
inquiry  suggested  by  such  an  exposition,  by  leading  to  comparison 
and  investigation,  may  result  in  the  substantial  improvement  of  our 
school-rooms,  our  schools,  and  in  methods  of  instruction. 
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To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  I  invite  all  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  full  development  of  this  feature  to  forward  to  this 
Department  such  contributions  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  or  con¬ 
venience  to  furnish,  embracing  substantially  the  following  : 

Text-books. — New  and  old.  IVe  desire  to  put  side  by  side  the  text¬ 
books  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  j^ast  generations,  and  allow 
visitors  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  progress  exhibited. 

Educational  ivorks. — Pertaining  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  and  to  methods  of  mstruction.  Aids  and  hints  to  teachers, 
the  jDhilosophy  of  education,  and  all  w^orks  w^hich  have  for  their  object 
the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

Educational  periodicals. —  Current  numbers,  or  bound  volumes  of 
previous  years.  Current  numbers  will  be  placed  on  file  for  consulta¬ 
tion  by  educational  visitors. 

Educational  reports. —  State,  county,  city  or  village,  as  far  back  as  it 
is  possible  to  go.  The  Department  is  especially  anxious  to  obtain  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York  previous  to  1839. 

School  apparatus. — •  Globes,  maps,  charts,  seats,  desks,  school-room 
furniture,  kindergarten  blocks,  and  all  modern  appliances  for  illus¬ 
trating  class  work  —  in  fact,  anything  which  aims  to  show  how  it  may 
be  easier  for  teachers  to  teach  and  pupils  to  learn. 

Photographs. —  Of  prominent  educators  of  the  State,  of  Normal  school 
buildings,  academies,  high  schools,  and  improved  common  school 
buildings. 

Every  contribution  to  this  feature  will  be  promptly  acknowledged — 
the  book  or  article  properly  labeled  with  name  of  donor,  and 
carefully  preserved.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  conspicuously 
arranging  and  properly  explaining  exhibits  received.  All  contributors 
and  other  friends  joi  education  everywhere  are  earnestly  invited  to 
visit  the  Department  at  their  pleasure,  to  inspect  exhibits  already 
received,  being  always  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

Persons  having  books  or  articles  which  they  are  willing  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  object  will  please  advise  me  of  the  nature  of  such  contri¬ 
bution  before  sending  the  same  to  the  Department,  in  order  that  we 
may  guard  against  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  exhibits. 

It  must  be  understood  by  all  that  this  Department  cannot  undertake 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  book  or  article  received.  Our 
aim  is  simjoly  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  progress  to  examine  improved  school  appliances,  and  to  interest 
them  in  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  and  in  all  things  which  may 
tend  to  increase  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DKAPEE, 

State  Superintendent, 
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2.  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTOES. 


Text-Books  and  Educational  Works. 

Books. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York .  37 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York .  159 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York .  123 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York .  80 

Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York  .  29 

Taintor  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York .  82 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York .  8 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York .  14 

University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York .  3 

A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York .  4 

Leach,  Shewed  &  Sanborn,  New  York .  2 

B.  T.  Ames,  New  York .  1 

Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York .  2 

D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  New  York .  4 

Townsend  MacCoun,  New  York .  1 

Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York .  2 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  46 

,  Prof.  Charles  T.  Pooler,  Deansville,  N.  Y.  .■ .  2 

Mrs.  George  Hemiup,  Geneva,  N.  Y .  1 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio .  78 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  13 

Boston  School  Supply  Company,  Boston,  Mass .  5 

Inter-State  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass .  11 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  4 

Ginn  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  32 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

_Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass . 

Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  30 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  7 

C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Manager  National  School  of  Elocu¬ 
tion  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  4 

Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  37 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  22 

G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass .  1 

A.  Flanagan,  Chicago,  Ill .  5 

John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky .  12 

Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto,  Ont .  1 

L.  D.  Wines,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich .  1 

John  Trainer,  Decatur,  Ill .  1 

F.  G.  Morris,  Easthampton,  Mass .  1 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass .  1 
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Educational  Maps. 

Kand,  McNally  &  Co.  (10) .  Chicago,  HL 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.  (20) .  .  New  York. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  (6) . New  York. 

Townsend  MacCoun  . New  York. 

Sower,  Potts  &  Co.  (6) .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Union  Supply  Company  (12) .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  School  Supply  Company,  folding  globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pearce  Giles  (1) .  Syracuse. 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  one  30-inch  terrestrial 
globe,  one  wall  case  containing  eight  large 
geograi^hical  maps,  one  wall  case  containing 
eight  anatomical  maps,  one  large  cabinet  con¬ 
taining  terrestrial  globe,  new  colored  zone 
tellurian  globe,  improved  orrery,  hinged  globe 
case  with  globe,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
forms  and  solids,  object  teaching  forms  and 
solids,  numeral  frames,  crayon,  crayon-hold¬ 


ers  and  erasers,  liquid  slating,  school-room 
mottoes,  etc .  New  York. 

Grand  Eapids  School  Furniture  Company, 

school  seat .  Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 

Union  Supply  Company,  school  cabinet,  with 
geographical  and  anatomical  maps,  mounted 
and  inclosed .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  AYittram  Manufacturing  Company,  eraser,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  lead  pencil 

sharpener .  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Schlicht  &  Field  Company,  adding  register.  . . .  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Western  Card  Company,  illuminated  cards  ....  Elgin,  Ill. 

Prang  Educational  Company,  drawing  books 
and  manuals,  complete  sets  solids  and  tablets, 
fifty  wall  charts  animal  kingdom,  six  ethno¬ 
graphical  charts,  twelve  geographical  charts, 
etc . .  Boston,  Mass. 


School  Charts. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co .  New  York. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co .  New  York. 

Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co.,  writing .  New  York. 

Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co.,  primary  lessons.  New  York. 

Interstate  Publishing  Company .  Boston,  Mass. 

Silver,  Eogers  &  Co.,  normal  music  charts,  first 

and  second  series .  Boston,  Mass. 

Ginn  &  Co,,  four  music  charts .  Boston,  Mass. 
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Work  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Pupils. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 

Mutes  .  New  York. 

(This  is  a  very  interesting  and  creditable  display,  consisting  of 
specimens  of  wood-work,  wood  carving,  oil  paintings,  pencil  drawings 
and  pen  and  ink  drawings.) 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf-Mutes .  New  York. 

(This  exhibit  consists  of  specimens  of  clothing,  needle  work,  etc.) 

Books  Used  by  Blind  Pupils. 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind .  Batavia. 

Old  Text-Books. 

Number. 

Professor  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y .  10 

Adam  McCormick,  Lisbon,  N.  Y .  6 

A.  J.  Jaqueth,  Camillus,  N.  Y .  4 

Herbert  Brownell,  Clarks’  INIills,  N.  Y .  3 

J.  B.  Powell,  Jr.,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y .  2 

D.  D.  Cottrell,  New  Bremen,  N.  Y .  1 

Jas.  E.  Hughes,  Pittsford,  N.  Y .  1 

Miss  Mary  M.  Mitchell,  Adams,  N.  Y .  1 

Professor  L.  S.  Packard,  Argyle,  N.  Y .  7 

F.  J.  Farr,  Fairhaven,  Yt .  5 

Hon,  James  G.  Graham,  Newburgh .  1 


Educational  Periodicals. 

The  following  educational  publications  reach  the  Department  reg¬ 
ularly  : 

The  School  Journal . '. .  New  York. 

Teachers’  Institute . .  New  York. 

Science  and  Education .  New  York. 

Penman’s  Journal .  New  York. 

Phonographic  World .  New  York. 

The  School  Bulletin .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Educational  Gazette .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Queries .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Seminary  Monthly .  Hartwdck  Sem.,  N.  Y. 

The  Cosmopolitan . . . . .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Chautauquan .  Meadville,  Pa. 

Journal  of  Education . .  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Teacher .  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  Educator .  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  Education .  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Practical  Educator .  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hlinois  School  Journal .  Normal,  Ill. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal .  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Student .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  School  Herald .  Chicago,  Ill. 
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American  Journal  of  Education .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Public  School  Journal .  Mt.  Washington,  O. 

The  Supplement .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Western  School  Journal .  Topeka,  Kan. 

Educational  Courant .  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  National  Teacher,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Newspapers. 

Schoharie  Kepublican  (with  educational  depart¬ 
ment  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  Sias) .  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Granville  Eepublican .  Granville,  N.  Y. 

South  Side  Observer .  Eockville  Centre,N.Y. 

Photographs. 

Photograph  of  Oswego  Normal  School. 

Photograph  of  Cortland  Normal  School. 

Photograph  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  Principal  of  Cortland  Normal 
School. 

Photograph  of  Hon.  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 


EXHIBIT  No.  16. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES. 


By  THE  State  Supeeintendent  of  Public  Ixstkuction,  Duking  the  Yeae  1887. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES  DUPING  THE  YEAR  1887. 


By  Andrew  S.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  or  Pubdic  Instruction. 


No.  3551. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Myra  Kent  from  the  action  of  Marvin 

Phillips,  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  16,  Town  of  Harmony, 

County  of  Chautauqua,  in  assessing  her  for  personal  property. 

A  tax  upon  personal  property  will  be  set  aside  when  it  appears  that  a  trustee  made  an 
original  assessment,  and  did  not  give  to  the  party  assessed  twenty  days  notice  of  such 
assessment  before  delivering  the  tax  list  to  the  collector. 

{Decided  Jaunary  3, 1887.) 

F.  A.  Brightman,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

A.  C.  Packard,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Myra  Kent,  a  resident  of  school  district  No.  16, 
town  of  Harmony,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of  the 
trustee  of  said  district  in  making  an  original  assessment  against  her 
for  personal  property  in  a  tax-list  delivered  to  the  collector  of  said 
district  on  or  about  November  23,  1 886. 

The  appellant  alleges  as  grounds  of  appeal : 

1.  That  she  was  not  assessed  for  personal  property  upon  the  last 
assessment  roll  of  the  town. 

2.  That  she  has  no  personal  property  liable  to  assessment  or  taxa¬ 
tion. 

3.  That  although  the  assessment  of  personal  property  to  the  appel¬ 
lant,  by  the  trustee,  was  an  original  assessment,  notice  thereof  was 
not  given  to  her  until  several  days  after  the  tax  list  containing  such 
assessment  had  been  delivered  to  the  collector. 

The  notice  served  is  annexed  to  appellant’s  papers. 

The  trustee,  answering  the  appeal,  seeks  to  justify  his  assessment 
of  appellant  by  certain  allegations  relative  to  property  controlled  by 
another,  apparently  for  the  benefit  of  appellant,  and  seeks  to  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  control  of  some  jierson  as  guardian  or  trustee 
of  the  appellant. 

From  the  allegations  of  the  answer,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
appellant  has  any  property  liable  to  taxation.  The  appellant  unqual¬ 
ifiedly  denies  that  she  has.  In  any  event,  the  trustee  has  neglected 
to  proceed  according  to  the  statute,  in  making  an  original  assessment 
in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Twenty  days  notice  should  have  been  given  the  appellant  to  enable 
her  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  assessment  for  personal  prop¬ 
erty  should  not  have  been  made.  The  notice  served,  gave  her  but 
nineteen  days  notice. 
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2.  The  roll  containing  an  original  assessment  should  have  been  open 
for  inspection  for  twenty  days  and  notice  thereof  given;  and  this 
before  the  delivery  thereof  to  the  collector. 

It  aj^pears  the  roll  was  delivered  to  the  collector  three  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  notice  given  to  the  appellant. 

I  shall  not  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  appellant  is 
liable  to  taxation  uj)on  personal  property,  but  she  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  the  law  gives  her  to  examine  the  tax  list  and 
present  her  objections  to  the  assessment. 

I  sustain  the  appeal  and  set  aside  the  tax  on  personal  property 
against  the  appellant  and  direct  the  respondent  to  withdraw  and 
correct  the  tax  list  accordingly. 


No.  3538. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Fkedeeick  W.  Kocks  and  others  from 
the  action  and  proceedings  of  a  Special  School  Meeting  held  Septem¬ 
ber  7, 1886,  in  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 

An  election  of  trustees  by  acclamation  will  not  be  sustained,  when  the  vote  was  taken 
amid  great  confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  result  was  disputed. 

A  subsequent  election  by  ballot  sustained,  although  several  who  had  participated  in  the 
former  vote  refused  to  vote,  the  number  of  such  not  being  sufficient  to  have  changed 
the  result. 

(Decided  January  5, 1887.) 

This  appeal  is  brought  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  was 
elected  trustee  in  district  No.  6,  town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  at 
a  special  meeting  held  upon  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1886,  the 
time  provided  by  law  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  school  meeting 
having  been  allowed  to  pass  without  such  meeting  being  held. 

The  case  has  been  referred  to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  third 
commissioner  district  of  Onondaga  county,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  and  such  testimony  has  been  taken  and  returned  to  the 
Department. 

From  the  testimony  in  the  case,  it  appears  that,  at  the  meeting  held 
on  the  seventh  of  September,  1886,  William  Eogers  was  chosen  chair¬ 
man,  and  E.  C.  Webster  clerk.  The  trustee’s  report  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  then  determined  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  trustee.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  Fred  W.  Bocks  be  elected  trustee.  Without 
any  disposition  of  this  motion,  it  was  moved  that  Lawrence  Long  be 
elected  trustee.  The  chairman  put  the  last  named  motion  to  the 
meeting.  The  testimony  at  this  point  is  conflicting.  Some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  swear  that  the  chairman  only  put  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 
Some  swear  that  he  put  both  sides.  Some  swear  that  he  declared 
Long  elected,  and  others  that  he  did  not.  There  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  confusion  in  relation  to  the  matter,  in  the  course  of 
which,  it  was  proposed  that  a  ballot  be  taken,  and  the  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  a  ballot  for  trustee.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  eight 
votes  for  Bocks  and  two  for  Long.  Certain  of  the  witnesses  swear 
that  they  did  not  vote  when  the  ballot  was  taken,  for  the  reason  that 
they  held  that  Long  had  been  elected;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  in 
number  to  have  changed  the  result  of  the  ballot. 
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Upon  this  evidence  it  is  for  me  to  determine  whicli  of  the  j)ersons 
named  was  legally  elected  trustee.  A  trustee  might  have  been 
elected  by  acclamation,  and  if  the  testimony  was  clear  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  Long  in  that  way,  I  should  be  inclined  to  sustain  it, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  controverted  and  as  there  was  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  at  the  time,  and  inasmuch  as  the  vote  by  ballot  appears  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  more  orderly  way,  and  is  more  likely  to  reflect  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  persons  attending  the  meeting, 
and  also  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  shown  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  persons  refrained  from  voting  upon  the  ballot, 
because  they  believed  that  an  election  had  already  taken  place,  to 
have  changed  the  result,  I  am  led  to  hold  that  Mr.  Rocks  was 
elected  trustee. 

He  is,  therefore,  declared  to  have  been  elected. 


No.  3554. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Wesley  Hathaway  from  the  decision  of 

the  annual  School  Meeting  in  District  No.  1,  in  the  town  of  Wil- 

mingtoD,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

When  it  is  clearly  understood  at  a  district  meeting  that  an  informal  ballot  for  trustee  is 
to  be  taken,  and  such  ballot  is  taken,  no  election  is  had  thereupon. 

An  election  on  a  second  and  formal  ballot  sustained. 

(Decided  January  5, 1887.) 

T.  T>.  Trumball^  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Wesley  Hathaway,  from  the  action  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  held  in  district  No.  1,  town  of  Wilmington, 
Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  31st  last,  at  which  one  Ralza  C.  Law¬ 
rence  was  declared  elected  school  trustee  of  said  district. 

The  appellant’s  grounds  of  appeal  are  : 

That  two  ballots  were  taken  at  said  meeting  for  trustee,  upon  each 
ballot  twelve  votes  being  cast,  of  which  appellant  received  seven  and 
Ralza  C.  Lawrence  five  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  That  the  chair 
neglected  to  declare  appellant  chosen  trustee,  but  directed  the 
meeting  to  proceed  to  another  ballot.  On  the  second  ballot  appellant 
received  five  votes  and  Ralza  C.  Lawrence  seven  votes,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  declared  Ralza  C.  Lawrence  elected  trustee. 

Appellant  admits  that  there  was  some  talk  in  relation  to  the  first 
ballot  being  informal,  but  that  no  motion  to  that  effect  was  made  or 
voted  upon. 

The  said  Ralza  C.  Lawrence  as  respondent  answers: 

1.  That  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  the  prescribed  time. 

2.  That  appeal  is  not  properly  verified. 

3.  That  before  the  first  ballot  was  taken  it  was  not  only  talked  of, 
but  a  motion  made  and  adopted  that  the  first  ballot  for  trustee  should 
be  informal. 

That  the  chairman  announced  that  an  informal  ballot  w’ould  be 
taken  and  that  it  would  not  elect. 
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After  tlie  first  ballot  was  bad,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  declared, 
the  chairman  announced  a  second  and  formal  ballot,  and  all  who  voted 
on  the  first  ballot  participated  in  a  second  ballot,  including  appellant. 

No  one  objected  or  at  the  time  claimed  that  the  first  ballot  taken 
elected  a  trustee. 

The  officers  of  the  meeting,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  present 
thereat,  all  sustain,  under  oath,  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
in  his  answer. 

The  evidence  before  me  is  overwhelming  in  support  of  the  respond¬ 
ent’s  position,  and  from  the  evidence  I  find,  without  passing  upon  the 
technical  objections  raised: 

1.  That  the  first  ballot  was  informal,  and  did  not  elect  a  trustee, 
and  was  so  understood  by  the  voters  at  the  meeting. 

2.  That  upon  the  second  ballot  Ealza  C.  Lawrence  was  duly  elected 
school  trustee  of  the  district  above  mentioned. 

The  appeal  is,  therefore,  overruled. 


No.  3555. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Coleman  Townsend  from  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  District  Meeting,  held  in  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Carmel, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 

The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting,  at  which  the  site  of  a  school-house  was  changed, 
will  not  be  set  aside  when  it  appears  that  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  give  notice 
of  the  meeting  to  every  voter,  and  all  the  voters  attended  the  meeting  but  three,  and 
they  had  been  duly  notified. 

Unless  it  is  made  to  appear  that  a  sufficient  number  were  ignorant  of  the  meeting,  and 
were  opposed  to  the  action  taken,  to  have  changed  the  I'esult,  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  will  be  sustained. 

When  it  is  claimed  that  illegal  votes  were  cast  at  a  district  meeting  it  must  clearly 
appear  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  such  to  have  changed  the  result  before 
the  State  Superintendent  will  set  aside  regular  action  taken  at  such  meeting. 

(Decided  January  5, 1887). 

F.  S.  Barnum,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  an  adjourned  meeting  in  district 
No.  3,  town  of  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  held  at  the  school-house  in 
said  district  upon  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1886,  in  voting  to  change 
the  site  and  erect  a  new  school-house. 

It  appears  that  the  legal  voters  in  this  district  are  very  nearly 
evenly  divided  upon  the  expediency  of  changing  the  site  and  erecting 
a  new  school  building.  At  the  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
deterniining  the  matter,  forty-three  persons  voted  for  the  change  of 
site  and  thirty-seven  against,  and  upon  a  motion  to  raise  $1,000  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  new  school-house  thirty-eight  votes  were  cast  in 
the  affirmative  and  thirty-seven  in  the  negative.  It  is  now  alleged  by 
the  appellant  (a)  that  notice  of  this  meeting  w^as  not  served  upon  all 
the  legal  voters  of  the  district;  (b)  that  several  persons  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  were  counted,  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote;  (c)  that 
the  new  site  is  not  convenient  to  the  greater  number  of  patrons  of  the 
school,  and  is  not  as  suitable  for  school  purposes  as  the  old  one, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  an  ore  mine  and  a  stream  of  wmter.  The 
respondent,  in  his  answer,  swears  that  he  is  fifty-four  years  old  and  is 
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well  acquainted  with  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  that  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  serve  each  one,  and  that  every  voter  of  the  district 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  except  three,  all  of  whom  had  been 
notified.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  and  the  active  efforts  of  the 
trustee  in  giving  general  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  this  Department 
has  never  required  more,  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  that  a  sufiicient 
number  were  ignorant  of  the  meeting  and  opposed  to  the  action  taken 
to  have  changed  the  result. 

The  evidence  is  conflicting  as  to  the  qualification  of  certain  voters 
who  were  counted  upon  the  determination  of  the  question.  I  am 
unable  to  pass  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  with  any  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence,  but  the  appellant  has  failed  to  show  to  my  satisfaction  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  illegal  voters  voted  in  the  affirmative  upon  the 
motion  to  adopt  a  new  site,  to  have  changed  the  result. 

I  am  led  to  give  considerable  weight  to  an  affidavit  of  the  school 
commissioner  of  Putnam  county,  who  swears  that  he  attended  the 
meeting  in  question  and  witnessed  the  deliberations  and  proceedings 
taken  thereat,  and  that  he  saw  no  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting,  and  furthermore,  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  old  site  and 
the  proposed  site,  and  that  while  “both  locations  are  sufficiently 
central,  yet  the  new  site  is  quite  as  convenient  as  the  old,  and  is  much 
preferable  by  reason  of  the  grounds  being  more  spacious,  dry  and 
healthy,  and  much  better  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  proper  site  for  a  school-house.” 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3553. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  Wiegner  for  the  Kemoval  of  Theron 
P.  King  and  Eugene  Shaw  from  the  Offices  of  Trustees  of  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  11,  Town  of  Brunswick,-  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

A  majority  of  a  board  of  trustees  will  not  be  required  to  sigrn  a  tax-list  and  warrant  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  when  the  tax-list  contains  an  item  not  authorized  by  law.  But 
the  majority  is  ordered  and  directed  to  prepare  a  tax-list  and  warrant  for  the  legal  items- 
voted  by  a  district  meeting. 

(Decided  January  5, 1887). 

G.  H.  Mallory,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

Hon.  A.  0.  Comstock,  for  respondent. 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  John  Wiegner,  a  trustee  of  school  district 
No.  11,  from  the  refusal  of  the  respondents  to  sign  the  tax-list  and 
warrant  for  the  collection  of  school  taxes  voted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  in  said  district. 

The  respondents,  answering  the  complaint  made  by  the  appellant, 
admit  that  they  refused  to  sign  the  list  and  warrant  as  charged,  but 
allege  as  a  reason  that  the  amount  of  tax  proposed  to  be  raised  included 
•  an  item  of  two  dollars  for  extra  compensation  to  the  collector  of  the 
district,  which  would  be  an  illegal  tax. 
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Opinion. 

The  respondents  are  nop  justified  in  the  position  they  have  taken, 
except  as  to  the  item  of  two  dollars  voted  for  additional  compensation 
to  the  collector. 

The  law  regulates  the  collector’s  fees,  and  only  the  Legislature  can 
change  it.  But  because  of  this  item  of  two  dollars  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  cannot  be  sustained  or  justified  in  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  annual  meeting,  as  to  legal  items,  and  embarrass 
the  school  interests  of  the  district.  Why  have  not  the  respondents 
provided  a  tax-list  and  warrant  to  raise  the  amounts  provided  for 
teachers’  wages  and  other  legitimate  expenses  ? 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  position  except  upon  the  theory 
that  there  is  an  intention  to  break  up  the  school  in  the  district. 

I  have  concluded  to  dispose  of  this  appeal  for  the  present  as  follows: 

The  respondents  are  hereby  directed  to  prepare,  according  to  law,  a 
tax-list  and  warrant  for  the  items  voted  at  the  annual  school  district 
meeting,  excepting  the  item  of  two  dollars  for  extra  compensation  to 
the  collector  of  the  district,  and  to  join  with  the  appellant  in  signing 
the  same  and  in  delivering  them  to  the  collector  of  the  district. 

The  final  decision  of  this  appeal  will  be  suspended  for  ten  days  and 
if  the  direction  above  given  is  complied  with  during  such  period  of 
suspension,  the  appeal  will  be  dismissed. 


No.  3652. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alva  T.  Decker  and  others,  from  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  held  in  School  District 

No.  6,  Town  of  Sanford,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1886. 

Proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  called  to  order  at  the  appointed  time,  and  conducted 
in  an  orderly  manner,  will  not  be  disturbed  because  certain  voters  of  the  district  who 
were  aware  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order,  remained  outside  of  the  room 
for  some  time,  and  until  the  proceedings  objected  to  had  been  concluded. 

This  is  an  appeal  taken  by  residents  and  school  district  electors  of 
district  No.  6,  town  of  Sanford,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action 
of  the  annual  district  meeting  held  August  31,  1886,  in  the  matter  of 
the  election  of  a  trustee  for  said  district. 

It  is  alleged  as  grounds  for  the  appeal; 

1st.  That  the  district  has  eighteen  voters;  that  at  the  annual 
meeting,  notice  was  given  that  the  meeting  was  open  and  ready  to 
proceed  to  business,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  (but  not  in  the  room) ;  that  the  appellants  went  into  the  room  in 
less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  meeting  was  opened,  with  no 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done,  and  one  of  the  appellants  then 
named  a  person  for  trustee,  and  was  told  by  the  chairman  that  one 
Benjamin  H.  Hobart  had  been  elected  by  the  votes  of  two  or  three 
persons. 

2d.  That  the  chairman  would  not  then  entertain  a  motion  to  elect  a* 
trustee. 
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3d.  That  said  Benjamin  H.  Hobart  is  not  a  resident  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  of  the  State  of  New  York;  that  he  owns  no  real  estate,  and 
sends  no  children  to  school;  that  appellants  believe  that  said  Hobart 
was  declared  elected  trustee  to  insure  the  em.ployment  of  a  certain 
person  as  teacher,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
district. 

The  appeal  bears  twelve  signatures,  but  is  verified  only  by  one  of 
the  appellants. 

The  respondents,  including  the  said  Benjamin  F.  Hobart  and  four¬ 
teen  other  alleged  voters  of  the  district,  answer  the  appellants’  allega¬ 
tion;  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  being  verified  by  him,  and 
the  answer  on  behalf  of  the  residents  and  voters  being  verified  by 
George  L.  Talmage,  who  was  chairman  of  said  meeting.  The  trustee 
denies  that  he  is  a  non-resident  of  the  district;  alleges  he  owns  real 
estate  and  personal  proj)erty,  and  i)ays  taxes  in  the  district,  and  has 
children,  but  not  large  enough  to  attend  school,  and  that  he  has 
employed  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  who  is  conducting  the  school. 
The  residents  and  voters  answer  that  they  were  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  question.  That  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:10  p.  m.; 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  were  present;  that  the 
meeting  was  orderly,  and  a  majority  of  those  present  voted;  that 
Benjamin  Hobart  was  unanimously  elected  trustee;  that  a  good 
teacher  has  been  employed,  and  is  teaching  a  good  school,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  patrons  are  well  satisfied  with  the  trustee. 

It  is  singular  that  these  contrary  statements  should,  in  several 
instances,  be  made  by  the  same  persons,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  presented,  I  fail  to  discover 
any  reason  why  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  should  be 
disturbed  or  set  aside.  The  meeting  w’^as  not  called  before  the  usual 
hour  of  meeting,  and  appellants  admit  they  knew  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  order,  and  yet  delayed  to  go  into  the  room  until  con¬ 
siderable  business  had  been  done  and  a  trustee  chosen.  The  charge 
that  the  person  chosen  trustee  is  not  a  resident  and  a  voter,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  answered  by  the  verified  answer  of  the  trustee. 

The  appeal  is  overruled. 


No.  3533. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  O.  B.  Kelsey  and  others  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  held  August  31,  1886, 
in  School  District  No.  2,  towns  of  Little  Valley  and  Salamanca, 
Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y. 


An  election  of  trustees  set  aside  where  it  appeared  that  but  twenty-two  persons  voted. 
Yet  the  ballot  showed  twelve  for  one  candidate  and  eleven  for  another,  one  illegal 
ballot  having  been  deposited,  and  it  is  not  made  to  appear  for  whom. 

(Decided  January  7, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Coxe  &  Whipple,  for  appellants. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  residents  and  voters  of  school  district  No.  2, 
towns  of  Little  Valley  and  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y., 
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from  the  action  of  the  annual  school  meeting-  held  August  31,  1886, 
in  said  district,  at  which  an  election  for  trustee  was  held  and  James 
Whalen  was  declared  elected. 

For  the  appellants,  it  is  alleged  that  but  twenty- two  jDersons  voted, 
and  yet  the  result  showed  twenty-three  ballots  cast,  of  which  one 
Charles  Easton  was  credited  with  eleven  and  J ames  lYhalen  twelve. 
The  names  of  eleven  persons,  alleged  to  be  qualified  voters,  are  signed 
to  the  appeal.  The  respondents  allege  that  twenty-three  persons  were 
present  and  that  the  vote  as  announced  was  correct,  giving  among 
others  as  having  been  present  at  the  meeting  one  Alexander  Stein. 
That  said  Whalen  was  declared  elected  trustee  by  the  chairman;  that 
upon  information  and  belief  two  of  the  persons,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Watkins,  who  signed  the  appeal  and  are  alleged  to  have  voted  for 
Easton,  were  not  quahfied  voters  at  the  meeting,  and  that  one  Cham¬ 
berlain,  whose  signature  is  attached  to  appellants’  papers,  voted  for 
MTialen,  repeatedly  jjromised  to  do  so,  and  has  admitted  he  did. 

The  appellants  rej)ly  and  produce  affidavits  of  Messrs  Jones  and 
Watkins,  which  prove  that  they  are  qualified  voters,  and  also  several 
affidavits  of  persons  who  swear  that  Chamberlain  stated  to  each  of 
them  that  he  voted  for  Easton  at  the  meeting.  Also,  several  affidavits 
that  Alexander  Stein  did  not  vote  at  the  meeting,  and  that  he  admitted 
he  did  not  vote. 

From  the  proofs  presented,  it  would  appear  that  only  twenty- two 
voted  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  result  which  showed  twenty- 
three  ballots,  proved  that  one  illegal  ballot  may  have  been  cast  for 
either  candidate.  I  cannot  determine  for  which  candidate  it  was 
cast. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  appeal  must  be  sustained 
and  the  election  of  James  Whalen  set  aside  and  a  new  election  held. 

I  therefore  direct  the  district  clerk  to  give  notice  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  this  decision  of  a  special  meeting  to  elect  a 
trustee. 


No.  3557. 

« 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  H.  Proctor  and  others,  from  the 
decision  of  Thomas  F.  McGowan,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Newtown, 
Queens  County,  refusing  consent  to  a  change  of  site. 

A  superv'isor  of  a  town  will  not  be  sustained  in  withholding  his  consent  to  a  change  of 
site,  which  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  have  decided  upon,  when  all  agree 
that  a  new  school-house  must  be  erected,  and  it  is  not  made  clearly  to  appear  by  him 
that  the  site  proposed  is  unsuitable,  price  of  the  proposed  site  is  excessive  or  unrea¬ 
sonable.  The  choice  of  the  majority  will  be  sustained  unless  there  be  some  strong 
reason  adduced  to  the  contrary. 

(Decided  January  7, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  brought  by  W.  H.  Proctor  and  many  other  inhab¬ 
itants  of  school  district  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  Newtown,  Queens  county, 
against  the  action  of  the  respondent,  as  supervisor  of  the  said  town 
in  refusing  his  consent  to  a  change  of  the  school-house  site  in  said 
district. 
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It  seems  that  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  held  upon  the  31st  day 
of  August,  1886,  the  trustees  were  instructed  to  call  a  special  meeting 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  constructing  a  new  school-house.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  action  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  September  28, 1886, 
and  adjournments  were  taken  from  time  to  time.  At  a  meeting  held 
upon  the  15th  day  of  October,  1886,  a  committee,  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  building  a  new  school-house,  reported  in  favor  of  so 
doing  and  recommended  a  change  of  site,  because  of  various  considera¬ 
tions  which  they  set  forth  in  their  report.  The  meeting  adopted  the 
report  item  by  item,  the  recommendation  in  favor  of  a  change  of  site 
being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  twenty-six.  It  was  further 
ordered  that  the  trustees  be  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  a  new 
site,  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  At  a  meeting  held  upon  the 
26th  of  October,  1886,  the  trustees  reported  that  they  had  received  a 
proposal  by  one  Michael  Kildutf,  agreeing  to  sell  to  the  district  a  plot 
of  ground  having  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  feet  on  Grand  avenue  and 
one  hundred  feet  on  Cedar  street,  and  running  through  the  block  250 
feet,  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  (1,800)  dollars.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Kilduff  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  plot  of  ground  offered  by  him  be  taken  for  the  price  named,  and 
designated  as  the  new  school  site  for  the  district.  This  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  in  favor  and  twenty-seven  against, 
upon  a  call  of  ayes  and  noes.  Section  2  of  title  VII  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Act  of  1864  requires  that,  so  long  as  a  district  shall  remain 
unaltered,  the  site  of  a  school-house  owned  by  it,  upon  which  there  is 
a  school  house  erected,  or  in  process  of  erection,  shall  not  be  changed 
unless  by  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in 
which  the  district  is  located.  Mr.  McGowan,  the  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Newtown,  being  applied  to  for  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
nhange,  refuses  to  give  the  same,  and  in  his  answ’er  to  this  appeal 
assigns  various  reasons  therefor.  The  principal  reason  assigned  by 
the  respondent  for  withholding  his  consent,  is  that  the  proposed  site  is 
not  worth  the  amount  asked  therefor,  and  he  submits  the  affidavits  of 
several  persons  who  sw’ear  that  the  price  asked  is  very  excessive.  On 
the  other  hand  the  appellant  submits  numerous  affidavits  by  persons 
who  have  resided  in  the  district  for  a  long  time,  in  which  they  swear 
that  the  price  is  entirely  reasonable  and  that  a  larger  sum  might 
fairly  be  claimed  for  it.  Mr.  Kilduff,  the  owner,  swears  that  he  has 
recently  been  offered  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dollars  for  the  plot  of 
ground  by  one  John  B.  Sargent,  of  No.  270  Manhattan  avenue.  Green- 
point,  and  declined  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Sargent  corroborates  him. 

From  the  proofs  filed  I  am  unable  to  find  that  the  price  asked  by 
Mr.  Kilduff  is  an  unreasonable  one. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  feeling  in  the  district  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  school  site.  It  is  asserted  on  the  one  hand  that  the  present 
site  is  an  unfit  one*because  of  its  proximity  to  a  piece  of  woods,  through 
which  the  greater  number  of  children  Tvho  attend  the  school  have  to 
go.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  site  is  damp,  and  in  consequence, 
unhealthy.  These  things  are  denied  upon  the  other  side,  but  all 
agree  that  there  is  necessity  for  a  new  building,  and  this  being  so,  it 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  placed  where  the  greater  number  of  legal 
voters  of  the  district  desire  to  put  it.  The  will  of  the  majority  should 
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govern  ;  certainly  of  so  decided  a  majority  as  voted  to  select  the  site 
in  question,  unless  there  be  some:  overwhelming  reason  adduced  to 
the  contrary.  The  proofs  before  me  do  not  satisfy  me  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  reason.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  different  district  meetings 
appear  to  have  been  orderly,  deliberately  taken  and  entirely  regular. 

I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  sustain  the  aj^peal  and  oveiTule  the 
action  of  the  respondent  in  withholding  his  approval.  The  trustees 
may  proceed  as  directed  by  the  district  meeting. 


No.  3558. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Aaron  N.  Losee  and  others  u.  Alfred 
P.  Blenis,  as  Trustee  of  District  No.  7,  Town  of  Greeneville,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y. 

The  district  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  represent  the  district  upon  proceedings 
before  the  county  judge,  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  liability  of  the- district  for 
costs  and  expenses  of  an  appeal  in  which  the  district  had  been  involved  (section  9, 
Title  XIII,  Consolidated  School  Act),  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
been  subsequently  elected  trustee,  levied  a  tax  for  the  sum  of  $195  to  pay  the-  counsm 
fee  and  expenses  of  such  committee. 

Held,  1.  That  a  charge  for  services  of  counsel  amounting  to  $1C0  for  defending  against 
a  claim  of  $180,  was  exorbitant.  2.  That  the  committee  could  not  be  allowed  any 
compensation  for  their  seiwices.  3.  That  the  committee  could  not  be  allowed  for  the 
use  of  their  own  conveyances. 

(Decided  January  28,  1887.) 

E.  C.  HallenJjeck,  Esq.,  for  appellants. 

Franklin  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

The  district  from  v/hich  this  appeal  emanates  is  very  small,  com¬ 
prising,  all  told,  about  twenty  taxable  inhabitants.  It  has  been 
involved  in  a  quarrel  for  a  long  time,  and  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  a  settlement.  About  a  year  since,  Alfred  P.  Blenis,  the  respondent 
above  named,  and  others,  appealed  to  this  Department  to  remove  from 
office  Leander  W.  Hallock,  then  trustee  of  said  district.  The 
decision  of  such  appeal,  made  upon  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March, 
1886,  denied  the  application.  Subsequently  Mr.  Hallock  presented 
to  a  district  meeting  a  claim  for  costs,  charges  and  expenses  incurred 
by  him  upon  such  appeal,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  district  meet¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  claim,  he  appealed  to  the  county  judge  of  Greene 
county  to  adjust  the  same,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  title  13  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  of  1864,  and  the  district 
subsequently  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Blenis,  Amos 
B.  Story  and  Oliver  H.  Bogardus  to  protect  its  interests  before  the 
county  judge.  In  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  the  committee  incurred 
some  expense  and  emj^loyed  counsel.  Two  lawyers  were  called  in  to 
represent  the  district  before  the  county  judge  and  defend  against  a 
claim  amounting  to  $180.  There  appears  to  have  been  two  adjourn¬ 
ments  of  the  proceedings  before  the  county  judge,  and  finally,  in 
September,  that  officer  adjusted  the  claim  of  Hallock,  at  the  sum  of 
$120.  Then  Mr.  Blenis,  the  respondent  above  named,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  elected  trustee  of  the  district,  made  out  a  tax  list  and 
warrant  and  placed  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  for  the 
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purpose  of  raising  the  sum  of  $195  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
committee.  From  this  action  this  appeal  is  taken. 

Whether  the  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  district  had 
the  right  to  employ  counsel  or  not,  is  a  matter  not  free  from  doubt, 
but  as  the  trustee  who  was  pressing  the  claim  against  the  district  was 
represented  before  the  county  judge  by  counsel,  there  would  seem  to 
be  some  reason  in  the  district  being  so  represented,  and  as  counsel 
were,  in  fact,  employed,  and  did  appear  and  represent  the  district,  and 
as  the  objections  of  the  appellants  here  seem  to  be  directed  against  the 
amount  of  the  claim  for  counsel  fees  rather  than  against  the  right 
of  the  committee  to  employ  counsel,  I  am  not  inclined  to  inquire  into 
that  question  too  closely.  But  in  any  event,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  employing  two  attorneys  to 
represent  it  u2:)on  a  very  simple  2)roceediug  before  the  county  judge, 
when  the  claim  against  the  district  was  but  for  the  sum  of  $180,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  justify  the  claim  which  is  j^resented  for 
counsel  fees  in  the  sum  of  $160,  for  defending  against  a  claim  for 
$180.  Furthermore,  it  is  noticed  that  the  committee  have  included  in 
their  personal  bills,  items  for  the  use  of  their  own  conveyances  in 
going  to  the  county  seat  upon  the  several  occasions  when  the  matter 
was  expected  to  be  up  for  consideration.  The  statute  only  authorizes 
them  to  charge  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  j)rovides  only  that  such  expenses  shall  be  a  charge  upon 
the  district.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  they  were  subjected  to 
expense  in  the  use  of  their  own  conveyances. 

I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  sustain  the  appeal,  unless  the 
respondent  shall,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  hereof,  withdraw 
the  warrant  and  tax  list  from  the  hands  of  the  collector,  and  reduce 
the  amount  levied  by  said  tax  list,  by  deducting  therefrom  all  items 
charged  by  members  of  the  committee  for  the  use  of  their  own  con¬ 
veyances  and  by  reducing  the  amount  claimed  for  the  services  of 
counsel  to  the  sum  of  $75.  The  said  trustee  has  my  j^ermission  to 
withdraw  said  warrant  and  tax  list  and  correct  the  same  as  herein 
indicated.  In  case  this  is  done,  restitution  must  be  made  to  such  of 
the  tax^^ayers  in  the  district  as  have  2)aid  the  amount  levied  against 
them  by  the  said  tax  list,  or,  at  least  by  restoring  so  much  of  the 
amounts  so  ]feid  respectively,  as  will  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  joay  under  the  modified  and  corrected  tax  list. 
In  the  meantime,  the  matter  Avill  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  upon  proof 
of  such  modification  being  made,  the  appeal  will  be  dismissed. 
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No.  3959. 

Ill  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Frank  F.  Gray  v.  Arthur  P.  Nichols, 
School  Commissioner  of  Chemung  County. 

Order  of  a  school  commissioner  annulling:  a  teacher’s  certificate  in  the  middle  of  his 
term  of  employrntmt,  because  of  the  “want  of  sufficient  ability  to  teach,”  set  aside 
when  it  appears  that  the  teacher  is  a  man  of  sufficient  general  ability  to  teach  school 
successfully,  and  is  able  to  do  so,  providing  he  receives  the  support  of  the  community. 

(Decided  February  4, 1887.) 

The  appellant  is  principal  of  the  school  in  district  No.  1  in  the 
town  of  Ashland,  Chemung  county,  having  been  licensed  to  teach  by 
the  respondent.  On  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  December,  1886,  the 
appellant  received  a  written  notice  from  the  respondent,  announcing 
the  intention  of  the  commissioner  to  annul  the  certificate  of  the 
appellant  on  or  before  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  because  of 
the  “want  of  sufficient  ability  to  teach.”  On  the  twenty -fifth  day 
of  December,  the  teacher  received,  by  mail,  an  order  annulling  his 
certificate,  dated  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  signed  by  the 
commissioner.  From  this  action  this  appeal  is  taken. 

The  school  commissioner  resided  at  the  time  in  the  village  of  Wells- 
burg,  where  the  school  is  located,  and  had  previously  taught  in  this 
school.  There  have  been  dissensions  in  this  district  for  some  time,  in 
which  the  commissioner  has  had  some  i^art.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
appellant  that  the  act  of  the  commissioner  was  the  outgrowth  of  these 
dissensions  in  the  district,  and  because  of  personal  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioner  against  him.  This  is  denied  by  the 
respondent.  He  says  that  he  visited  Mr.  Gray’s  school  and  severely 
criticised  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  insists  that  the  discipline  was 
very  lax  and  inefficient.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the 
district,  including  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  village  of  Wells- 
burg,  certify  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
school,  and  that  Mr.  Gray’s  administration  of  the  school  is  in  every 
way  creditable  to  him  and  satisfactory  to  them.  It  is  very  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  errors  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
There  usually  are  in  heated  controversies  of  the  character  of  this 
one.  But  weighing  all  that  has  been  said  upon  both  sides  in  the 
voluminous  papers  which  are  presented,  I  have  come  to  tlft  conclusion 
that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  cause  shown  for  the  annulment  of 
the  teacher’s  license  in  the  middle  of  his  term  of  employment,  by  the 
commissioner  who  granted  the  same.  To  uphold  the  act  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  would  be  to  inflict  an  humiliation  upon  the  teacher,  which, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  unjust,  and  it  would  be  demoralizing 
to  the  district.  The  papers  which  Mr.  Gray  has  presented  here  and 
the  assurances  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  locality  whose  credibility 
is  undoubted,  go  to  show  that  he  is  a  man  of  sufficient  general  ability 
to  teach  school  successfully,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  do  so  if  he  can 
have  the  general  support  and  good-will  of  the  community.  No  one 
can  succeed  without  this.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  a  teacher  who  might  succeed  him,  would  have  more  cordial 
or  general  support  than  his  work  has. 

The  appeal  is  sustained,  and  the  order  of  the  commissioner  annull¬ 
ing  the  certificate  of  the  appellant  is  hereb^  ‘^et  aside  and  declared 
void. 
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No.  3560. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  raEDERicK  C.  Plank,  and  others,  from 

the  Proceedings  of  a  Special  School  District  Meeting  held  in 

District  No.  17,  Town  of  Mayfield,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  November 
9,  1886. 

Proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  set  aside,  when  it  appears  that  service  of  notice  of  the 
meeting  upon  a  majority  of  the  voters  was  intentionally  omitted,  and  in  consequence 
but  a  minority  attended  the  meeting  and  participated  in  its  deliberations. 

(Decided  February  4, 1887,) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  residents  and  tax-payers  of  District  No.  17, 
town  of  Mayfield,  county  of  Fulton,  from  the  action  of  a  special 
district  meeting  in  voting  to  purchase  new  seats  for  the  district  school 
in  said  district. 

The  grounds  of  the  appeal  are:  That  legal  notice  of  the  meeting 
was  never  given  to  a  number  of  the  legal  voters  in  said  district. 

That  several  received  no  notice  whatever. 

That  several  received  a  verbal  notice  the  day  of  the  meeting,  but 
the  object  of  the  special  meeting  w^as  not  stated  to  them. 

That  the  failure  to  give  legal  notice  was  willful  on  the  part  of  the 
trustee. 

No  answer  has  been  interposed  by  the  trustee,  although  ample  time 
has  been  allowed  him  to  controvert  the  allegations  of  the  appellants, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

It  seems  that  eighteen  legal  voters  attended  the  meeting,  of  whom 
twelve  favored  the  resolution  to  purchase  new  seats.  A  majority  of 
the  legal  voters  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  purchase,  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  outfit  is  in  good  repair  and  suitable  for  the  school. 

With  these  facts  only  before  me,  I  am  compelled  to  sustain  the  appeal. 
The  statute  prescribes  the  notice  to  be  given  and  the  manner  of 
giving  it.  It  is  not  'customary  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  special 
meetings  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  notice,  where  good  faith 
is  evident  or  it  is  shown  that  an  honest  endeavor  was  made  to  give 
notice  to  all,  particularly  not  unless  the  meeting  was  closely  divided 
upon  a  proposition  and  a  sufficient  number  of  legal  voters  were 
absent  for  want  of  notice  to  have  changed  the  result.  But,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  evidence  before  me  shows  sufficient  effort  to  notify  all 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  action  taken  thereat  cannot,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  be  upheld. 

The  appeal  is  sustained. 
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No.  3562. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Pierce  J.  Conlon  and  others  from  the 

proceedings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting,  held  in  School  District 

No.  11,  Town  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1886. 

When  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  voters  present  at  a  district  meeting,  on  a  vote  by 
acclamation  for  trustee,  voted  in  the  negative,  and  the  chair,  disregarding  a  demand 
for  a  ballot,  declared  the  candidate  elected,  the  election  will  be  set  aside  and  a  new 
election  ordered. 

(Decided  February  5, 1887.) 

Wm.  Townsend,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

G.  G.  Morehouse,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  residents  and  legal  electors  of  school  district 
No.  11,  town  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  district  meeting  in  1886. 

The  appellants  allege  that  at  the  said  annual  meeting  Horace 
Cooley  was  nominated  for  trustee,  and  by  the  chairman  declared 
elected. 

That  the  vote  was  taken  by  acclamation,  those  in  favor  voting  aye, 
opposed  no;  that  a  large  majority  of  the  legal  electors  voted  no;  that 
a  demand  was  promptly  made  for  a  ballot,  but  that  the  chairman  arbi¬ 
trarily  called  for  the  vote  by  acclamation,  and  wrongfully  declared 
Horace  Cooley  elected. 

The  appellants  aver  other  irregularities  at  the  meeting,  which  I 
shall  not  at  this  time  consider. 

The  respondents,  answering  the  allegations  of  the  appellants,  insist 
that  Horace  Cooley  was  legally  chosen  and  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast. 

That  the  demand  for  a  ballot  was  made  some  time  after  the  election 
of  the  trustee  was  declared. 

That  no  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

From  an  examination  of  the  pleadings  and  the  several  affidavits 
presented  on  this  appeal,  I  found  the  several  allegations  by  the 
respective  parties  so  contradictory  that  a  reference  was  ordered  to 
School  Commissioner  W.  D.  Biddlecome,  Esq.,  to  take  testimony  and 
reduce  to  writing  and  report  the  same  to  me. 

I  have  examined  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  commissioner, 
during*  the  giving  of  which  each  side  to  the  controversy  was  assisted 
by  able  counsel. 

I  find  that  the  single  question  at  issue  is  the  legality  of  the  election 
of  Horace  Cooley  as  trustee. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  me  makes  it  clear  that  Horace  Cooley 
was  not  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  electors  present  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  that  a  majority  voted  against  his  election.  It  is 
possible  the  chairman  may  have  decided  the  vote  taken  by  acclamation  * 
as  he  believed  it  to  have  been  given,  but  his  bias  in  favor  of  Horace 
Cooley  must  have  caused  him  to  misjudge  the  vote.  The  chairman 
erred  in  forcing  the  vote  by  acclamation  when  a  proposition  was  made 
to  vote  by  ballot,  and  a  preponderance  of  testimony  shows  that  such 
a  demand  was  made  before  the  vote  was  taken  and  a  result  declared. 
What  is  sought  at  all  school  meetings  is  an  honest  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  legal  voters  in  attendance. 
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I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  was  not  had  at  the  meeting. 

I,  therefore,  ‘sustain  the  appeal,  and  declare  that  no  election  of 
trustee  occurred  at  the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  31,  1886, 
in  district  No.  11,  town  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

I,  therefore,  direct  School  Commissioner  W.  D.  Biddlecome,  Esq., 
to  call  a  special  meeting  in  the  above  mentioned  district  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  this  decision  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  trustee 
for  said  district. 

I  direct  him  to  call  the  said  special  meeting  to  order  and  to  preside 
thereat  until  an  organization  is  effected  by  the  election  of  a  chairman, 

$ 

i  — - 

No.  3561. 

I 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Ap23eal  of  Samuel  Baker  from  the  action  of  the 

Annual  School  Meeting  held  in  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Horicon, 

Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  August  31, 1886. 

The  burden  of  proof  "S  upon  the  appellant  to  prove  that  a  person  duly  elected  trustee 
is  not  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee. 

TJie  election  of  another  person  as  trustee,  subsequently,  cannot  be  sustained  until  some 
constituted  authority  has  found  the  person  first  elected  ineligible. 

(Decided  February  8, 1887.)  .  -i 

A.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  for  apjiellant. 

Charles  P.  Coyle,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Samuel  Baker,  a  resident  of  school  district  No. 
6,  town  of  Horicon,  Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  31,  1886,  in  said  district. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  appellant,  that  Benjamin  Hill,  'who  was  elected 
trustee  at  said  meeting  by  acclamation,  was  not  declared  elected  by 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting;  that  said  Hill  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
district,  and  is,  therefore,  ineligible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  meeting  in  electing  him  such  trustee  was  illegal 
and  void;  that  said  Hill  acted  illegally  in  refusing  to  deliver  over  the 
books  and  paj^ers  of  the  district  to  appellant,  who  claims  to  have  been 
elected  trustee  of  said  district. 

The  respondent  alleges  that  he  was  duly  elected  at  said  meeting; 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  were  assumed  by  him,  and  that  he  is  still 
acting  as  trustee.  He  says,  moreover,  that  his  proj^erty,  on  which  he 
resides,  is  taxed  in  district  No.  6,  and  his  children  attend  school  in 
said  district  and  are  enumerated  therein,  and  that  he  considers 
himself  a  resident  and  legal  elector  in  said  school  district,  and 
consequently  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee. 

The  facts  appear  as  follows: 

That  previous  to  1882  said  Hill  was  a  resident  of  an  adjoining  dis¬ 
trict;  that  in  that  year  he  applied  to  the  school  commissioner  to  be 
set  off  and  annexed  to  district  No.  6;  that  the  consent  of  the  trustees 
of  both  districts  to  be  affected  by  the  change  was  obtained.  The 
town  clerk  of  the  town  swears  that  he  has  made  search  in  his  office  for 
the  order  of  the  commissioner  making  such  chang-^-  but  finds  none; 
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that  Hill  assumed  that  he  was  set  off  to  district  No.  6,  and  has  voted, 
held  office,  been  regularly  taxed,  has  been  enumerated  in  and  has  sent 
his  children  to  the  school. in  that  district.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
electors,  when  they  chose  said  Hill  trustee  of  district  No.  G,  were 
aware  of  any  question  about  his  eligibility  to  hold  the  office.  It  seems 
that  he  was  chosen  in  good  faith  and  acted  thenceforth  as  trustee. 
After  the  election  and  after  the  respondent  had  left,  and  after  some 
voters  had  departed,  the  question  of  the  ineligibility  of  Hill  was  raised 
and  the  appellant  was  placed  in  nomination  for  trustee  and  was 
declared  elected. 

Upon  the  foregoing  findings  of  fact,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  appellant  was  not  legally  chosen  trustee.  The  meeting  hav¬ 
ing  previously  chosen  another  person  as  trustee,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  eligible,  and  who  did  not  refuse  the  office,  but  claimed  to  be 
eligible  thereto,  had  no  power  to  elect  again  until  some  constituted 
authority  had  passed  upon  and  determined  that  the  person  elected 
was  ineligible. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  respondent  is  ineligible  to  the  office. 
The  appellant  must  prove  that  the  respondent  is  ineligble  before  he 
can  oust  him,  and  he  has  not  done  it  to  my  satisfaction.  That  the 
town  clerh  is  unable  to  find  a  commissioner’s  order,  is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  fact  that  he  has  been  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
resident  of  the  district  for  several  years. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3664. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  A  Weatherwax  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  in  District  No.  10,  Towns  of 
Schaghticoke  and  Lansingburgh,  Rensselaer  county. 

Whereupon  a  ballot  for  trustee  two  ballots  are  found  folded  tojjether,  the  presumption 
is  that  the  vote  is  fraudulent,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  ballots  cast  exceed  the  poll 
list  by  one,  both  ballots  should  be  rejected. 

When  a  district  clerk  upon  whom  a  copy  of  an  appeal  is  served  colludes  with  the  appel¬ 
lant  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  such  service  from  the  respondent,  sufficient  ground  is 
afforded  for  his  removal  from  office. 

(Decided  February  9, 1887.) 

G.  H.  Mallory,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Comstock,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  in  district 
No.  10,  in  the  towns  of  Schaghticoke  and  Lansingburgh,  Rensselaer 
county,  held  upon  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1886,  relative  to  the 
election  of  a  trustee.  It  appears  that  there  were  three  candidates 
named  for  the  position,  viz.  :  John  K.  Overrocker,  Charles  Moon  and 
the  appellant.  John  N.  Bonesteel  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
Two  tellers  were  appointed,  Hz. ;  D.  C.  Halstead  and  Henry  De  Freest. 
Henry  Smith  was  clerk  and  kept  the  poll  list.  MTien  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  elect  a  trustee,  the  names  of  the  voters  present  were 
called,  and  each  person,  as  his  name  was  called  stepped  forward  and 
deposited  his  ballot. 
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In  his  appeal,  the  appellant  alleges  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
voting,  the  tellers  counted  the  ballots  and  announced  that  forty-two 
ballots  had  been  cast  and  the  poll  clerk  stated  that  forty-two  persons 
had  voted  ;  that  Mr.  Halstead,  one  of  the  tellers  declared,  while 
counting  the  ballots,  that  two  ballots  were  folded  together  and  that 
the  chairman  took  and  retained  these  two  ballots  and  they  w^ere  not 
counted  ;  that  said  two  ballots  were  not  folded  together,  but  had 
slipped  together,  that  the  two  ballots  not  counted  were  for  the  appel¬ 
lant  ;  that  the  tellers  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follow's,  viz.; 
Overrocker,  seventeen  ;  Weatherax,  the  appellant,  sixteen,  and  Moon, 
seven  ;  that  objection  w^as  made  by  the  aj^pellant  and  his  friends -to 
the  rejection  of  the  two  ballots,  and  that  it  was  insisted  by  them  that 
said  ballots  should  have  been  allowed  to  him,  and  thal  he  was 
elected,  as  only  a  plurality  was  necessary  to  elect ;  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  controversy,  the  meeting  determined  to  take  another  ballot, 
which  was  done,  and  resulted  in  Overrocker,  receiving  twenty-one 
votes  and  the  appellant  nineteen  votes,  and  Overrocker  w'as  declared 
elected. 

The  affidavit  of  service  shewed  that  the  papers  of  the  appellant 
were  served  September  25,  1886,  on  Henry  Smith,  the  district  clerk. 
The  papers  were  filed  in  this  department  September  27,  1886. 

No  answer  having  been  received  from  the  respondent,  the  case  was 
disposed  of  on  the  statement  of  facts  set  forth  by  the  appellant,  and 
on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1886,  a  decision  was  rendered,  holding 
that  the  two  rejected  ballots  should  have  been  received  and  counted 
for  Weatherwax  and  declaring  him  elected  and  entitled  to  the  office 
of  trustee. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1886,  Mr.  Overrocker,  who  was  declared 
elected  trustee  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  afterward  acted  as  such, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  decision  of  November  14th,  presented  an 
application  for  a  reopening  of  the  case  upon  papers  which  had  been 
served  on  Weatherwax  on  the  15th  of  December.  He  alleged  that  he 
had  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the  apx^eal ;  that  the  district  clerk 
had  colluded  with  Weatherwax  and  concealed  the  papers  from  Over¬ 
rocker,  the  trustee  most  interested  in  the  matter.  He  swore  that  he 
would  have  answered  the  appeal  if  he  had  had  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  that  he  had  fully  and  fairly  stated  his  case  to  counsel,  and  was 
advised  by  counsel  that  he  had  a  good  and  substantial  defense  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Overrocker  remained 
uncontroverted  the  requisite  length  of  time,  and,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  December,  an  order  was  made  by  the  reopening  of 
the  case,  and  allowing  Mr.  Overrocker  to  come  in  and  answer. 

The  answer  and  the  affidavits  which  he  has  since  presented 
materially  controvert  the  facts  set  up  by  the  appellant.  Not  only  the 
respondent,  but  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  two  tellers  who 
supervised  the  election,  and  numerous  other  persons  of  undoubted 
credibility,  who  stood  about  the  table  at  the  time  the  ballots  were 
cast  and  counted,  all  swear  that  two  ballots  were  folded  together, 
both  being  in  favor  of  said  Weatherwax,  and  were  so  folded  that  the 
entire  side  of  one  was  laid  to  and  against  the  entire  side  of  the  other,  and 
were  evenly  folded,  with  two  folds,  and  had  the  appearance  of  one 
ballot,  and  could  not  have  come  together  after  they  were  cast ;  that 
if  both  of  said  ballots  had  been  counted,  there  would  have  been  an 
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excess  of  one  ballot  over  tlie  number  indicated  by  the  poll  list ;  that 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  Mr.  Weatherwax  and  his  friends  only 
claimed  that  one  of  the  rejected  ballots  should  have  been  counted  for 
him,  which  would  have  tied  the  result  and  made  another  ballot  neces¬ 
sary  ;  that  the  chairman  ruled  that  one,  and  but  one,  of  the  ballots 
folded  together  should  be  counted ;  that  one  of  said  ballots  was 
counted,  which  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  between  Weatherwax  and 
Overrocker  ;  that  another  ballot  was  taken,  upon  which  Overrocker 
was  elected.  The  preponderance  of  proof  seems  with  Mr.  Overrocker.- 
The  sworn  statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  the  tellers 
who  supervised  the  election  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  If  their 
statements  are  correct,  the  two  ballots  folded  together  were  clearly 
fraudulent,  and  the  tellers  would  have  been  justified  in  rejecting  both 
of  them.  The  fact,  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  by  the 
affidavits  presented  by  Mr.  Overrocker,  that  the  appellant  at  the  time 
when  the  first  ballot  w^as  announced,  did  not  claim  to  be  elected,  but 
only  insisted  that  one  of  the  disputed  ballots  should  be  counted  for 
him,  and  that  there  was  a  tie  vote,  rendering  another  ballot  necessary, 
and  that  he  maintained  this  position  until  after  he  was  defeated  upon 
the  second  ballot,  is  an  important  fact.  It  is  important  because  it  is 
added  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  meeting 
that  the  two  ballots  were  fraudulently  folded  together.  Whether 
they  were  or  not  is  the  vital  point  in  the  case.  If  they  were,  neither 
of  them  should  have  been  counted,  and  their  rejection  would  have 
elected  the  respondent  uj^on  the  first  ballot,  or,  uiion  the  view  of  the 
matter  most  favorable  to  the  appellant,  would  have  justified  the 
meeting  in  proceeding  to  another  ballot.  Uj)on  all  the  j)i'oofs  sub¬ 
mitted,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
were  fraudulent,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  manifest  collusion  between  the  appellant 
and  the  district  clerk,  by  which  the  former  served  his  appeal  papers 
upon  the  latter  as  the  official  representative  of  the  district,  and  the 
latter  kept  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the  trustee  in  office,  whom  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  appeal  to  remove,  not  only  disparages  all  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  appellant,  and  impairs  confidence  in  affidavits 
presented  by  him,  but,  if  not  capable  of  explanation,  it  affords 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  removal  of  the  district  clerk  from  office. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3563. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  J.  W.  Rood  v.  John  Latimer,  as  Trustee 
of  School  District  No.  16,  Town  of  Pomfret,  Chautauqua  County, 


N.  Y. 


A  sole  trustee  should  call  a  special  meeting  when  requested  by  a  reasonable  number  of 
the  voters  of  his  district,  to  consider  plans  for  building,  etc.,  even  after  a  site  has  been 
secured  and  plans  adopted. 

(Decided  February  10, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  tax-payer  and  resident  of  school  district  No. 
16,  town  of  Pomfret,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of 
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the  sole  trustee  of  said  district,  in  refusing  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  when  requested  by  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  change  of  site  and  plans  for 
building  a  school-house  in  the  district,  and  the  manner  of  building 
the  same. 

The  trustee,  answering  the  appeal,  seeks  to  justify  such  refusal  by 
the  allegation  that  a  site  has  already  been  purchased,  a  deed  accepted 
and  plans  secured  and  adopted  in  pursuance  of  authority  conferred 
•  by  a  meeting  held  in  the  district. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  trustee  should  have  granted  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  and  called  a  special  meeting  in  accordance  therewith. 
Of  course,  liabilities  incurred  by  the  trustee  for  the  district  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  such  authority,  cannot  now  be  evaded,  but  if  a  majority  of 
the  electors  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  wishes  as  to  the  work 
still  to  be  done,  or  if  they  desire  to  make  changes  which  they  can 
properly  make,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  expense  involved,  they 
should  be  accorded  that  privilege. 

I  sustain  the  appeal  and  order  the  trustee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  consideration  of  any  question  in  relation  ta 
the  building  of  a  new  school-house  not  already  disposed  of. 


No.  3565. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  M.  Hill,  D.  A.  Stake  and  others, 
composing  the  Board  of  Education  of  Millport  Free  School  District 
No.  8,  Town  of  Veteran,  Chemung  County,  v.  Harris  Wickham. 

The  State  Department  will  not  remove  a  teacher  on  the  ground  that  he  disregards  the 
wishes  and  directions  of  a  board  of  education.  It  is  for  the  board  to  dismiss  him  if  he 
is  guilty  of  such  insubordination  as  to  justify  it.  From  such  act  an  appeal  will  lie,  but 
the  aid  of  the  Department  cannot  be  invoked  in  the  first  instance. 

(Decided  February  14, 1887.) 

« 

This  proceeding  is  brought  by  the  board  of  education  of  Millport 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  8,  of  the  town  of  Veteran*,  for  the 
removal  of  Harris  Wickham,  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  said  board. 
The  board  alleges,  as  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Wickham,  that  he 
acts  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  board,  and  specifies  several 
instances  in  which  this  has  occurred.  It  is  said  that  he  commenced 
the  term  of  the  school  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  board; 
that  he  refused  to  permit  the  board  to  clean  the  school  building; 
that  he  has  insulted  the  board  by  undertaking  to  have  the 
members  arrested  wFen  endeavoring  to  have  the  building  cleaned  and 
repaired;  that  he  has  refused  to  meet  the  board  for  the  transaction  of 
school  business;  that  he  has  exchanged  text-books  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  board;  that  he  has  received  non-resident  pupils  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  board,  and  that  his  discipline  in  the  school-room 
is  inefficient.  The  teacher  sets  up  in  answer,  that  this  Department 
cannot  remove  him  as  a  teacher  except  by  revoking  his  license  to  teach. 

This  is  not  a  proceeding  to  revoke  the  teacher’s  license  on  the 
ground  of  immoral  conduct.  No  allegation  is  made  against  the  moral 
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character  of  the  teacher,  nor  against  his  mental  capacity.  The  things 
complained  of  are,  if  true,  indicative  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  board,  for  which  the  board  itself  would  have 
the  right  to  discontinue  his  services.  The  teacher  does  not  say 
whether  they  are  true  or  not.  He  takes  the  position  that  it  is  for  the 
board,  and  not  the  Dej)artment,  to  remove  him,  in  the  first  instance. 
In  this  he  is  right.  If  the  proceeding  had  been  one  for  the  revocation 
of  his  license  to  teach  the  Department  would  have  had  jurisdiction; 
but,  as  it  is,  the  board  itself  must  act  in  the  first  instance.  The  act  of 
the  board  may  be  made  the  subject  of  appeal,  when  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  allegations  against  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  inquired 
into. 

The  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 


No.  3564 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  L.  Biker,  Floyd  Gates  and 
Charles  Eaton  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Special  School  Meeting 
held  in  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Ontario,  County  of  Wayne,  N.  Y. 

The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  will  not  be  set  aside  because  a  number  of  voters 
who  knew  of  the  meeting  chose  to  absent  themselves,  nor  because  some  who  attended 
did  not  vote. 

The  fact  that  a  list  of  voters  was  prepared  and  used  at  the  meeting,  which  was  incom¬ 
plete,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  setting  aside  the  action  taken,  particularly  when  an 
opportunity  was  publicly  given  to  all  voters  whose  names  had  been  omitted  from  the 
list,  to  vote. 

Action  of  another  district  meeting,  held  six  months  previous  to  the  appeal,  cannot  now 
be  questioned.  Such  action,  if  objected  to,  should  have  been  appealed  from  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

(Decided  February  14,  1887.) 

This  is  an  apjieal  by  residents  of  district  No.  3,  town  of  Ontario, 
county  of  Wayne,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  special  school  meeting 
held  September  11,  1886,  in  said  district,  and  demandinglhat  the  same 
be  set  aside.  The  following  are  the  grounds  stated  by  the  appellants: 
That  the  trustee  presented  a  list  of  voters  which  was  only  a  partial 
list;  thart  quite  a  number  of  voters  did  not  attend  the  meeting  because 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  call;  that  several  who  attended  the  meeting 
did  not  vote,  for  the  reason  that  they  considered  the  call  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  to  admit  them  to  vote  as  they  saw  fit;  that  there  was  a 
bill  of  costs  included  in  the  supplementary  report  of  the  trustee, 
incurred  by  said  trustee  in  some  action  or  proceeding  alfecting  the 
district.  The  respondent,  the  trustee  and  other  residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  for  answer  to  the  appeal  herein,  allege :  That  the  list  of  voters 
furnished  by  the  trustee  at  such  special  meeting,  were  all  that  he  could 
think  of  at  the  time  and  put  those  on  the  list,  when  the  chairman 
announced  that  if  any  were  present  whose  names  had  been  omitted, 
they  were  now  given  an  opportunity  to  vote;  that  if  any  voters  of  the 
district  absented  themselves  from  the  meeting,  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  appellants  had  taken  pains  to  inform  them  that  no 
meeting  would  be  held;  that  only  two  persons  made  this  claim;  that 
no  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  report  of  the  former  trustee  when 
made  at  the  special  meeting;  that  the  costs  and  expenses  referred  to 
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were  incurred  bj  the  trustee  while  acting  in  accordance  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  a  special  meeting  held  in  March  last. 

The  following  is  the  call  for  the  special  meeting,  to  which  the 
appellants  object: 

Notice. 

By  request  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  I,  the  trustee  of  School 
District  No.  3,  order  a  special  school  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  school- 
house,  on  Saturday  evening,  September  11,  1886,  at  seven  o’clock 
p.  M.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting  the  supplementary  report  of 
the  trustee.  Emmet  Teats. 

JOHN  H.  ALBEIGHT. 

Ontakio,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1886. 

An  additional  pleading  has  been  filed  by  each  side  to  this  contro¬ 
versy,  but  the  statements  contained  therein  do  not  materially  change 
the  allegations  above  stated. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  pleadings,  affidavits  and 
exhibits  presented,  I  do  not  discover  any  sufficient  reason  why  the 
proceedings  of  this  district  meeting  should  be  set  aside.  The  fact 
that  several  parties  who  had  notice  of  the  meeting  saw  fit  to  absent 
themselves,  will  certainly  be  no  good  reason,  jparticularly  as  it  is  not 
claimed  that  these  parties  were  kept  away  through  any  act  of  the 
respondents;  nor  is  the  fact  that  other  residents  of  the  district  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  were  entitled  to  vote  thereat,  declined  to 
vote  when  they  had  an  opportunity.  The  fact  that  a  list  was  prepared 
by  the  trustee,  which  omitted  some  names  of  qualified  voters,  is  not  a 
sufficient  ground  to  base  a  decision  upon,  setting  aside  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  district  meeting,  particularly  as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
stated,  after  the  list  so  prepared  had  been  called,  that,  if  any  present 
had  not  voted,  they  then  had  an  opportunity  to  vote.  The  only  other 
point  and  the  real  secret  of  this  appeal,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
item  presented  by  the  former  trustee  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
dollars  for  certain  costs  and  disbursements  incurred  by  said  trustee 
in  some  proceeding  relating  to  the  school  district.  It  is  not  claimed 
by  the  appellant  and  it  does  not  appear  from  any  papers  before  me, 
that  this  item  of  the  trustee  was  disputed  at  the  district  meeting, 
and  it  does  appear  that  the  trustee  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
district,  held  several  months  previous  to  this  meeting,  to  defend  a 
certain  action  which  one  Biker  had  brought  against  the  trustee.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  appellant  that  the  meeting  at  which  this  resolution 
was  passed  was  not  properly  called,  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  object 
thereof  not  having  been  given,  but  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  pass  upon 
that  question  now,  as  that  meeting  was  held  in  March  last,  and  it 
seems  that  the  trustee  acted  in  accordance  with  such  resolution,  and 
that  no  appeal  was  ever  taken  to  this  Department  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  special  meeting. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  is,  that  the  appellants  have  not 
shown  sufficient  facts  which  would  justify  me  in  setting  aside  the 
proceedings  of  the  special  meeting  held  in  September  last,  and  I, 
therefore,  dismiss  the  appeal. 
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j.'To.  3563. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Ajjpeal  of  Henry  Chambers  v.  H.  K.  Salisbury, 
School  Commissioner  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

When  the  commissioners  having  jurisdiction  over  a  joint  district  cannot  agree  to  make 
an  alteration  of  the  district,  the  State  Superintendent  will  not  interfere  unless  the 
propriety  of  the  change  is  cleai-iy  manifest,  and  wnere  a  refusal  to  so  order  would 
necessarily  work  injustice. 

Where  asi  inhabitant  of  a  joint  district  is  inequitably  assessed,  his  remedy  is  not  by  an 
alteration  of  the  district,  but  by  the  proceeding  provided  by  .section  (9.  title  7  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act,  and  then  by  an  appeal  if  he  considers  he  has  not  been 
equitably  dealt  with. 

(Decided  February  21,  1887.) 

The  appellant  owns  and  resides  upon  a  farm  lying  in  joint  school 
district  No.  9  of  the  towns  of  Root  and  Charleston,  Montgomery 
county,  and  of  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Schoharie  county.  He  desires  to 
be  set  off  from  said  district  No.  9  and  attached  to  district  No.  6  of  the 
town  of  Carlisle.  The  school  commissioners  of  Montgomery  county 
and  of  the  second  district  of  Schoharie  county,  within  whose  commis¬ 
sioner  districts  the  school  districts  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
change  are  situated,  met  at  the  house  of  the  appellant  on  the  21st  day 
of  September,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter. 
After  such  consideration.  Commissioner  Mann,  of  Schoharie  county, 
announced  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  but  Commis¬ 
sioner  Salisbury,  of  Montgomery  county,  refused  to  join  in  an  order 
malving  the  same.  From  such  refusal  this  appeal  is  taken. 

The  alteration  of  a  joint  school  district  requires  the  approval  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  all  of  the  school  commissioners  within  whose  dis¬ 
tricts  the  school  districts  to  be  affected  are  situated.  The  law  leaves 
it  to  their  discretion,  and  requires  that  their  judgments  shall  concur 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  change  before  it  shall  be  made.  This 
is  intended  as  a  check  upon  frequent  change  or  changes  for  slight 
reasons.  In  a  case  where  it  aj^pears  that  the  commissioners  met  and 
deliberately  considered  a  proposed  change  and  disagreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  it,  this  Department  will  not  order  the  change  to  be  made 
except  where  the  propriety  of  the  change  is  clearly  manifest,  and 
where  a  refusal  to  so  order  would  necessarily  work  injustice  to  an 
individual  or  injury  to  the  school  system.  In  this  case  the  commis¬ 
sioners  met  upon  the  ground,  heard  the  interested  parties,  examined 
the  circumstances  and  configuration  of  the  territory  affected,  delib¬ 
erately  considered  the  whole  subject,  and  failed  to  agree  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  alteration.  The  trustee  of  one  of  the  districts 
affected  also  refused  to  consent  to  the  change.  After  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  with  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  the  commissioners  for 
observation  and  for  gathering  the  information  upon  which  to  act 
intelligently,  and  with  an  evident  difference  of  opinion  in  the  locality, 
a  clear  and  strong  case  must  be  presented  by  the  appellant  in  order 
to  succeed  in  having  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  commissioners  overruled. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  case  is  not  here  presented.  The  real  reason 
why  the  appellant  desires  the  alteration  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  he 
deems  himself  inequitably  and  unfairly  taxed  in  joint  district  No.  9. 
He  says  he  is  assessed  at  a  higher  valuation  per  acre  than  any  other 
farm  in  the  district,  although  there  are  several  farms  no  less  valuable 
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and  some  more  so  than  his.  If  this  is  so  the  law  provides  a  remedy. 
Section  69,  title  7,  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  provides  a  way  for 
equalizing  taxes  in  joint  districts,  and  if  the  officers  therein  charged 
with  the  duty  of  correcting  an  unjust  valuation  refuse  to  afford  relief, 
this  Department  will  do  so.  But  the  remedy  for  such  a  wrong  does 
not  lie  in  the  alteration  of  school  districts.  The  appellant  urges  in 
addition  to  this  that  his  residence  is  nearer  the  school-house  in  dis¬ 
trict  No.  6  than  in  No.  9,  and  that  the  road  to  the  school-house  in 
No.  9  is  steep  and  frequently  blockaded  with  snow-drifts  in  the  winter; 
but  as  it  appears  that  he  has  no  children  of  school  age,  it  would  hardly 
seem  that  this  is  the  real  cause  of  complaint. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3572. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jessica  Wells  from  the  order  of 

Perrin  A.  Strough,  School  Commissioner  of  the  Third  District  of 

Jefferson  County,  Annulling  the  Certificate  to  Teach,  of  the 

Appellant. 

A  school  commissioner’s  order  aunullmg  a  teacher’s  license  will  not  be  sustained, 
unless  for  some  cause  sufficiently  grave  to  justify  a  public  and  permanent  revocation 
of  the  right  to  teach. 

This  proceeding  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  teacher,  because  people 
in  a  district  are  dissatisfied  with  her. 

(Decided  March  2, 1887.) 

Messrs.  H.  E.  &  G.  E.  Maise,  for  appellant. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Jessica  Wells,  a  teacher,  from  the  order  of  the 
school  commissioner,  dated  December  28,  1886,  annulling  a  certificate 
to  teach,  issued  to  her  by  said  commissioner.  The  teacher  was 
engaged  in  teaching  the  district  school  in  district  No.  6,  town  of  Cape 
Vincent,  in  the  third  commissioner  district  of  Jefferson  countv. 

The  order  of  annulment  was  made  upon  charges  against  the  teacher 
after  an  examination  by  the  commissioner,  upon  which  examination 
the  appellant  and  her  counsel  were  present,  and  Avitnesses  were 
examined. 

All  the  proceedings  had  upon  such  examination  are  before  me,  the 
exhibits  showing  the  same,  forming  part  of  the  papers  submitted  upon 
the  appeal. 

There  is  no  charge  made  against  the  appellant,  affecting  her 
character.  The  charge  seems  to  be  that  she  neglected  classes  and 
scholars,  and  that  her  methds  of  teaching  were  faulty.  I  am  unable 
to  find  that  she  was  not  intelligent,*active,  and  did  not  give  all  her 
time  during  school  hours,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  under  her 
charge. 

As  bearing  upon  the  allegation  that  her  methods  were  faulty,  I  find 
that  the  commissioner,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  day  of  December  last, 
just  two  weeks  prior  to  the  order  of  annulment,  visited  the  school 
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taught  by  appellant,  and  made  the  following  entry  upon  the  teacher's 
register: 

“Yisited  this  school  December  13,  1886.  I  am  well  pleased  with  all 
the  school  work,  and  believe  that  if  the  teacher  had  the  full  and  hearty 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  parents,  this  would  be  a  term  of  school 
marked  with  more  j)rogress  than  any  school  1  ever  visited- here. 

(Signed,)  ‘‘PEKEIN  A.  STROUGH, 

“  School  Commissioner.” 

After  this  visit  it  appears  that  the  commissioner  did  not  visit  the 
school,  but  upon  the  examination  relied  mainly  upon  the  testimony  of 
several  pupils  of  the  school,  who  had  not  attended  school  very 
regularly. 

It  may  be  that  the  teacher  has  not  managed  the  school  as  well  as 
some  other  might  have  done,  but,  assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  is  it 
just  to  subject  her  to  the  public  humiliation  of  an  annulment  of  her 
certificate,  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  without  any  charge  against  her 
character,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  when  the  commissioner 
had  made  an  official  record  indicating  his  satisfaction  with  her  work, 
and  his  belief  that  the  cooperation  of  parents  was  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  make  the  school  a  better  one  than  any  he  had  ever  before 
visited  there?  If  her  school  is  not  as  well  classified  and  arranged  as 
it  might  be,  why  not  aid  her  to  do  it  better?  If  her  methods  are 
faulty,  why  not  help  her  to  improve  them  ?  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  effort  to  do  so,  either  by  the  trustee  or  commissioner, 
and  nothing  to  show  her  unwillingness  to  be  guided  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  these  officers,  or  to  do  the  best  she  can. 

The  annulment  of  a  license  is*  a  severe  penalty  to  inflict  upon  a 
teacher.  It  ought  not  to  be  imposed  except  for  a  cause  sufficiently 
grave  to  justify  a  public  and  permanent  revocation  of  the  right  to 
teach.  It  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
teacher  from  the  school  because  people  in  the  district  are  dissatisfied 
with  her.  Moral  delinquency,  or  a  deliberate  infraction  of  school 
laws,  or  the  willful  defiance  of  the  proper  suggestions  or  directions  of 
supervisory  officers,  or  utter  inability  to  follow  them,  may  be  sufficient 
ground  for  annulling  licenses,  but  nothing  less  grave  than  this  is. 

The  case  of  the  appellant  does  not  come  within  this  rule,  and  her 
appeal  must,  therefore,  be  sustained. 

The  order  of  annulment  of  the  commissioner  is  vacated  and  set 
aside. 
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In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Makk  Babcock  and  others  u 

Marsden  Henderson,  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  5,  Towns  of 

Torrey  and  Milo,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

la  a  district  composed  of  parts  of  more  than  one  town,  the  consent  of  the  supervisor  of 
each  town  is  necessary  before  a  school-house  site  can  be  changed. 

A  vote  in  a  district  meeting  to  change  a  site  must  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  the 
vote  so  taken  recorded.  .  .  , , .  .  ,  . 

Trustee  has  no  authority  to  purchase  an  addition  to  an  established  site  without  a  vote 
of  a  district  meeting  authorizing  such  purchase .  But  when  residents  allow  thirty  days- 
to  elapse  and  remain  quiet,  without  taking  steps  to  prevent  a  new  school  house  from 
being  erected  upon  land  acquired  without  authority,  they  can  get  no  redress. 

(Decided  March  8, 1887 ). 

This  is  an  appeal  by  residents  and  taxpayers  of  school  district  No.  5, 
towns  of  Torrey  and  Milo,  in  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of 
the  trustee  of  said  district,  in  causing  a  new  school-house  to  be  erected 
and  furnished  upon  the  site  of  the  old  school  building,  instead  of  upon 
a  new  site  voted  for  at  a  district  meeting  held  September  24,  1886.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  trustee  has  incurred  expense  in  building  and 
furnishing  the  school-house,  not  authorized  by  the  district  meeting. 

The  trustee,  by  his  answer,  shows  the  proceedings  of  all  the  district 
meetings  at  which  the  subject  of  rebuilding  was  considered;  that  the 
building  was  completed  and  finished  ready  for  occupancy  January  1st 
last,  and  school  was  commenced  therein  January  3,  1887. 

The  appeal  is  verified  February  2,  1887;  served  upon  respondent  on 
the  third  instant,  and  filed  with  this  Department  February  9,  1887. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  old  school-house  was  conceded  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  On  August  31,  1886,  the  district  voted  to  rebuild  upon  the 
old  site,  and  never  rescinded  the  resolution;  September  7,  1886,  plans 
were  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  specifications  for 
building;  September  20,  1886,  the  trustee  was  directed  to  sell  the  old 
site  and  old  building.  It  is  admitted  that  he  sold  the  building,  but 
could  not  sell  the  site,  for  the  reason  that  the  title  thereto  reverted  to 
former  owners,  when  its  use  as  a  school  site  should  end.  September 
24, 1886,  a  motion  was  made  and  declared  carried  to  build  on  the  “Bell  ” 
lot.  This  motion,  in  effect,  changed  the  school-house  site,  and  was  inop¬ 
erative  because  the  vote  was  not  taken  by  ajms  and  noes,  and  the  vote 
recorded,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  supervisors  of  Milo  and  Torrey 
would  not  both  consent  to  a  change  of  site;  at  this  meeting  a  vote  was 
declared  carried  to  award  the  contract  for  building  to  Sprague  & 
Morris  for  $875,  which  was  done.  Another  ground  of  appeal  is  that 
the  trustee  purchased  an  addition  to  the  old  site  for  the  sum  of  $100 
without  the  vote  of  the  district. 

I  do  not  find  any  authority  for  this  purchase  by  the  trustee,  and  had 
this  appeal  been  taken  promptly,  I  should  have  so  far  sustained  it,  but 
a  condition  of  things  exists  now,  that  such  a  decision  could  not  very 
well  overthrow.  The  house  is  completed  and  the  title  to  the  piece  of 
land  in  question,  vested  in  the  district.  The  appellants  have  stood 
idly  by  and  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  to  completion,  and  even  then 
waited  more  than  thirty  days  before  taking  an  appeal  and  attempting 
to  stay  the  work. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  because  of  the  appellants’  laches  in 
proceeding  to  take  an  appeal,  I  shall  dismiss  the  appeal. 
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In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Lyman  Randall  v.  Homer  Titus,  Trustee 
of  School  District  No.  2,  Towns  of  Lindley  and  Erwin,  Steuben 
County,  New  York. 

When  a  scholar  has  been  suspended  from  school  for  violating  a  rule  of  propriety,  and 
before  an  appeal  was  taken,  the  officer  who  suspended  the  scholar  had  given  public 
notice  that  the  scholar  might  return  to  school,  an  appeal  subsequently  taken  from  the 
act  of  dismissal  will  not  be  sustained. 

(Decided  March  lO,  1887.) 

% 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  of  School  District  No.  2,  towns  of 
Lindley  and  Erwin,  Steuben  county.  New  York,  from  the  action  of  the 
trustee  of  said  district,  in  suspending  appellant’s  son,  who  is  a  pupil 
at  the  public  school  in  said  school  district. 

The  alleged  cause  of  the  suspension  is  that  the  boy  broke  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  school-house,  which  the  boy,  or  his  father,  the  appellant, 
would  not  replace. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  appellant  that  the  glass  was  broken  accidentally. 
The  trustee  has  answered  the  appeal,  and  filed  affidavits  of  two  boys 
who  were  present  at  the  time,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  boy  under¬ 
took  to  go  through  a  window  of  the  school-house  instead  of  using  the 
door,  which  was  unlocked;  that  he  was  warned  to  go  to  the  door,  but 
he  persisted  in  using  the  window,  and  in  so  doing  broke  the  glass. 
The  trustee  admits  that  he  suspended  the  boy,  but  before  this  appeal 
was  brought  he  had  publicly  stated  to  the  scholars,  among  them  one 
of  appellant’s  children,  that  the  boy  could  return  to  school,  and  that 
he,  the  trustee,  would  pay  for  the  glass. 

The  appellant  asks  that  the  action  of  the  trustee  in  suspending  his 
boy,  be  set  aside.  As  the  evidence  shows  that  this  has  already  been 
done  by  the  trustee’s  action  in  inviting  the  boy  to  return  to  school, 
the  necessity  for  the  appeal  to  me  does  not  exist,  and  I  therefore 
dismiss  the  same. 


No.  3576. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Seward  Baker  and  others  v.  The  Board 
OF  Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  of  the  town  of 
Westchester,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


Chapter  36,  Laws  of  1886,  conferring  additional  powers  upon  the  board  of  education  of 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  l,  town  of  Westchester,  Westchester  county,  does  not 
abridge  or  take  away  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Where  an  act  complained  of  is  a  continuing  one  an  appeal  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  such  continuance.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ^ 

When  a  duty  is  imposed  by  law  upon  a  board  of  trustees,  the  board  has  no  authonty  to 
employ  other  persons  to  perform  such  duty  at  the  expense  of  the  district  in  the 
absence  of  special  statutory  provisions  to  that  effect. 

(Decided  March  19, 1837.) 

Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  of  the  town  of  Westchester,  is 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building.  The  board  of 
education  of  the  district,  in  charge  of  the  work,  is  jiroceeding  under 
the  general  laws  governing  such  boards  as  well  as  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of  1886,  which  has  special  reference 
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thereto.  While  the  work  of  erecting  the  new  building  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1886,  the  board  adopted  a 
resolution  appointing  one  Thomas  S.  Kyan,  with  compensation  at  the 
rate  of^  four  dollars  per  day,  “  to  superintend  the  work  that  is  being 
done  on  the  new  school  building,  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  board  in  the  matter,” 

From  this  act  of  the  board  this  appeal  is  taken.  The  appellants 
set  forth  that  they  are  residents  and  taxpayers  in  the  district.  As 
the  grounds  of  their  appeal  they  set  up  that,  prior  to  the  employment 
of  Ryan,  the  board  employed  one  John  E.  Kirby,  as  supervising  archi¬ 
tect,  adopted  plans  submitted  by  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  for  his 
services  the  sum  of  live  per  cent  on  the  contract  price  of  the  building. 
They  set  up  the  written  contracts  entered  into  between  the  board  and 
the  other  parties  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  in  which  it  is 
provided  that  the  work  shall  be  performed  to  the  satisfaction  and 
under  the  direction  of  said  architect,”  and,  also,  that  ‘‘should  any 
dispute  arise  respecting  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  or  specifications,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  architect  and 
his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.”  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
appellants  say  that  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  the  work 
was  unnecessary  and  unlawful,  and  could  confer  no  authority  upon 
the  person  appointed  to  inspect  or  pass  upon  the  work  of  the 
contractors. 

The  respondent  answering,  says:  {a)  That  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  for 
the  reason  that  chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of  1886  provided  that  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building  and  all  matters  connected 
therewith  should  be  solely  under  the  control  of  the  respondent;  {b) 
that  the  appeal  was  not  taken  wdthin  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  complained  of,  as  provided  by  the  rules  of 
the  Department;  (c)  that  the  appeal  is  not  verified,  as  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Department.  For  either  of  these  reasons  the  respondent 
insists  that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

If  the  appeal  should  not  be  dismissed  for  either  of  the  reasons 
above  set  forth,  then  the  respondent  says  that  upon  its  merits,  the  act 
of  the  board  w^as  j^roper  and  that  there  was  ample  lawful  authority  for 
it.  It  is  asserted  that  the  contractor  for  the  mason  work  had  sub-let 
his  contract,  and  that  the  work  was  not  being  performed  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications;  that  the  architect  could  not  visit  the 
work  very  frequently  because  of  other  engagements;  and  that  the 
work  was  being  so  badly  done  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  board  to 
have  a  representative  w^ho  was  an  expert  builder  continually  on  the 
ground  to  protect  its  interests.  The  board  insists  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  inspector  is  essential  “as  the  only  means  of  insuring 
safe  and  proper  work  upon  said  building,  and  the  prevention  of 
frauds  upon  said  district.” 

Decision. 

I  will  consider  the  preliminary  objections  raised  by  the  respondent 
in  the  order  stated  in  the  answer. 

The  respondent  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  to 
hear  and  determine  this  appeal. 

Title  XII,  section  one,  subdivision  seven  of  the  Consolidated  School 
Act  of  1864  provides  that  any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in 
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consequence  of  “  any  other  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any 
other  matter  under  this  act  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common 
schools”  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of  1886,  which  applies  only  to  the  particular 
district  here  interested,  certainly  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
education  in  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  board  to 
issue  bonds,  raise  money  and  erect  a  new  school  building,  but  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  such  chapter  is  not  ‘^an  act  pertaining  to 
common  schools.'’  That  chapter,  in  all  of  its  provisions,  gives  evidence 
of  having  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  district  to  do 
something  which  it  could  not  do  under  the  general  school  law,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  otherwise  taking  the  district  out  from  under 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  general  application.  In  the  face  of 
the  explicit  and  comprehensive  provisions  of  the  general  law^s  con¬ 
ferring  the  right  upon  any  aggrieved  party  to  appeal  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment  from  any  act  of  school  officers,  there  must  be  something  in  the 
special  act  showing,  wnth  clearness  and  distinctness,  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  to  cut  off  that  right  as  to  this  particular  district,  in 
at  least  this  particular  matter,  or  the  views  of  the  respondent  .cannot 
be  adopted.  I  have  examined  the  special  act  with,  much  care.  It 
expresses  no  such  purpose,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  implies  none. 

In  the  next  place,  the  respondent  sets  up  that  the  appeal  should  be 
barred  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  taken  within  thirty  days  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  act  complained  of.  But  the  act  complained  of  is 
a  continuing  one.  If  it  is  without  lawful  authority,  any  tax-payer  is 
entitled  to  complain  each  day  of  the  continuing  expense  involved  in 
the  retention  of  the  inspector  or  superintendent. 

Again,  the  respondent  says  that  the  appeal  is  not  verified  as 
required.  This  objection  must  also  fail.  I  find  in  the  appeal  papers, 
a  copy  of  which  is  proved  to  have  been  served  on  the  respondent,  an 
affidavit  by  Mr.  Seward  Baker,  the  leading  appellant,  which  meets  all 
of  the  essential  requirements  of  an  affidavit  of  verification.  He  swears 
that  he  “  has  read  the  foregoing  appeal  and  the  allegations  thereof, 
and  that  the  material  allegations  of  the  appeal  are  true  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  deponent.”  This  must  be  held  to  be  sufficient. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  question  in  the  case, 
viz. :  Whether  there  was  authority  of  law  for  the  appointment  of 
Byan  as  an  inspector  or  superintendent  of  the  new  building,  and  if 
so,  whether  the  act  of  the  board  w^as  a  proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

When  a  law  imposes  a  duty  upon  school  trustees,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  can  employ  some  one  to  perform  it  for  them.  They  must 
perform  it  in  person,  unless  some  provision  is  either  expressly  made 
or  necessarily  implied  for  the  employment  of  others  to  do  it.  There 
must  either  be  express  authority  for  the  employment  of  agents  or  the 
work  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  imply  that  it  is  not  to 
be  done  by  the  trustees,  and  then  the  money  must  be  provided  for 
paying  others  for  their  work. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  having  special  reference  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  school  building  in  the  district  under  consideration 
(chapter  36,  Laws  of  1886)  charges  the  board  with  the  supervision  of 
the  work,  and  gives  numerous  directions  in  the  premises.  It  does  not 
provide  for  the  employment  of  an  expert  superintending  builder.  ^  I 
have  examined  the  act  with  care,  and  I  can  find  no  clause  which 
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reasonably  implies  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  give  such 
a  power  to  the  board.  There  is  no  reason  which  I  am  able  to  discern 
for  supposing  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  absolve  this  board 
from  personal  attention  to  the  matter.  Trustees  are,  ordinarily,  men 
of  experience  in  such  matters  and  entirely  able  to  protect  the  district 
against  fraud.  This  is  a  part  of  their  general  responsibility,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  special  act  changing  the  rule  as  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

But  the  board  in  this  case  had  employed  an  achitect  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  Byan,  and  had  adopted  his  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  had  made  the  usual  agreement  with  him  for  an  architect’s 
supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  No  objection  is  raised  by 
the  appellants  to  the  employment  of  the  architect,  and  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  new  building  would  seem  to  make  such  action  necessary 
and  proper.  It  had  also  entered  into  contracts  with  different  builders 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  ground  which  the  board  advances  as 
justification  for  the  appointment  of  the  inspector,  is  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  fulfillment  of  these  builders’  con¬ 
tracts.  These  contracts  bind  the  contractors  to  “  erect  and  finish  the 
new  building  (describing  it),  agreeably  to  the  j)lans  and  specifications 
made  by  John  E.  Kirby  (the  architect),  signed  by  the  said  parties  and 
hereto  annexed,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  in  a  good,  workmanlike  and 
substantial  manner,  to  the  satisfaction  and  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
architect.’"  They  provide  also  that  payments  for  the  materials  furnished 
and  work  performed,  shall  be  made  to  the  contractors  only  upon  the 
certificates  of  the  architect,  and  further  provide  that  if  ‘‘  any  dispute 
arises  respecting  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  the  drawings  or 
specifications,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  architect,  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.” 

In  view  of  these  agreements  between  the  board  and  the  builders,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  practical  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector,  or  what  advantage  he  can  be  to  the  board.  The  contractors 
are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  his  dictation.  They  fulfill  their  contracts 
when  they  satisfy  the  architect.  The  architect  makes  an  affidavit  in 
the  matter  and  says  that  the  inspector  has  reported  to  him  matters  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  violated,  and  upon  such 
complaint  he  has  caused  the  same  to  be  remedied,  and  that  by  the 
inspector’s  assistance,  he  has  been  enabled  to  prevent  frauds.  But  it 
is  the  duty,  of  the  architect  to  know  all  about  these  frauds  himself  and 
to  protect  every  interest  of  the  district,  and  for  this  he  is  amply  paid. 
If  he  requires  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  agreement  with  the 
board,  he  should  pay  for  it  and  not  make  it  a  charge  upon  the  district. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  appellants  are  justified  in  their  com¬ 
plaint.  As  there  was  delay  in  bringing  the  appeal,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  effect  of  my  conclusions  should  be  retroactive,  so  as  to  invalidate 
payments  made  to  Ryan  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  injunction  order 
granted  by  me  upon  the  nifieteenth  day  of  February,  1887.  But  that 
order  must  be  made  perpetual,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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No.  3520. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Leander  Colt  v.  the  Board  of  Education 

of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  7,  of  the  village  of  Suspension 

Bridge,  town  of  Niagara,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Wearing  an  unusual  and  distinctive  garb,  one  used  exclusively  by  members  of  a 
certain  religious  sect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  membership  in  that  sect,  by 
public  school  teachers,  constitutes  a  sectarian  influence  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  pubiic  school  system  and  must  not  be  persisted  in. 

Pupils  in  a  common  school  should  not  be  permitted  to  address  the  teachers  by  an 
assumed  religious  name,  as  Sister  Mary  or  Sister  Martha,  but  by  their  family  name 
with  the  px’eflx,  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(Decided  March  2i,  1387.) 

Messrs.  Tucker  S  Cary  for  appellant. 

Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely  for  respondents. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  this  appeal  has  arisen  are  as  follows : 
St.  Baphael’s  church,  of  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge,  after 
having  maintained  a  school  in  connectioh  with  said  church  at  their 
own  expense  for  twenty  years,  presented  a  petition  to  the  board  of 
education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  7,  upon  the  third  day  of 
October,  1885,  in  which  they  requested  said  board  to  take  said  school 
under  its  care  and  maintenance.  It  was  also  requested,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  petition,  “  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  retain  our  Sisters 
for  teachers  provided  they  be  found  competent.”  The  request  of  the 
petitioners  wms  granted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  October  8, 
1885,  since  which  time  the.  school  has  been  under  the  care  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  board  and  has  been  supported  by  public  moneys.  On  the 
tenth  of  November,  1885,  the  board  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
with  the  trustees  of  St.  Baphael’s  church,  by  the  terms  of  which,  the 
board  leased  from  the  trustees  of  the  church  the  premises  known  as 
“  St.  Eaphael’s  school  lot,”  together  wnth  the  school-house,  furniture, 
fixtures,  stoves  and  pipe  and  all  school  appliances,  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  per  year  and  also  agreed 
that,  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  they  would  cause  one  of  the 
schools  of  said  free  school  district  No.  7  to  be  kept  in  operation  in 
said  school-house  building  and  keep  employed  as  teachers  therein  of 
such  school  at  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  to  other  teachers  in  schools 
of  said  district,  of  the  same  grade,  three  competent  teachers  of  the 
class  commonly  known  as  ‘‘  sisters.”  An  appeal  was  taken  to  this 
Department  from  the  action  of  the  board  in  entering  into  this  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  decision  of  the  acting  superintendent  (Morrison)  sus¬ 
tained  the  appeal  and  held  that  the  agreement  to  keep  three  teachers 
of  the  class  called  ‘‘  sisters  ”  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  which  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  laws  and 
against  public  policy,-  and,  consequently,  void.  After  such  decision 
and  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1886,  the  board  entered  into  another 
written  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  church,  whereby  they 
leased  the  property  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  school  for  the  term  of 
five  3"ears  from  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1886,  at  the  nominal  rent 
of  one  dollar  per  year. 

The  appellant  now  alleges,  that  the  scliool  has  since  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  board  of  education,  at  public  expense,  under  about  the 
same  management,  and  with  substantially  the  same  2:)upils,  as  before 
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the  leasing  of  the  property  by  the  board  ;  that  it  has  been  taught  by 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  who  wear,  at  all 
times,  the  distinctive  garb  of  their  order,  with  crucifix  and  rosary; 
that  it  is  attended  exclusively  by  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents; 
that  the  authorities  of  that  church  require  the  members  of  their 
church  to  send  their  children  to  this  particular  school,  and  that  the 
school  is  opened  and  closed  by  religious  exercises  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  of  that  church.  The  appellant  alleges,  also,  that  this 
school  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  district, 
\nd  particularly  says  that  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  not  classified 
and  graded  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  proficiency  as  is 
done  in  the  other  schools,  and  as  their  educational  interests  require. 
He  alleges,  also,  that  the  leasing  of  St.  Raphael’s  school  building  is. 
an  unnecessary  expense  and  to  his  injury  as  a  taxpayer,  because  the 
district  school  building  is  sufficiently  commodious  to  accommodate 
all  the  pupils  in  both  schools,  and  that  one  additional  teacher  in  the 
district  school  would  provide  amply  for  the  pupils  of  both  schools 
combined.  He  objects,  moreover,  to  the  presence  in  the  school-room 
of  Sisters  of  Charity,  wearing  the  dress  of  that  order,  on  the  ground 
that  these  things  tend  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  insists  that 
the  employment  of  such  persons  as  teachers  affords  extra  privileges 
to  that  church  and  constitutes  an  unlawful  discrimination  or  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  religion,  in  violation  of  the  well  settled  laws  governing 
the  public  school  system  and  of  the  spirit  of  article  1,  section  3,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

It  is  shown  that  the  appellant  presented  a  petition,  setting  forth 
the  above  mentioned  grounds  of  his  complaint,  and  demanding  that, 
in  consequence  of  them,  the  school  should  be  abandoned,  to  the 
board  of  education,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1886, 
but  that  the  board  laid  the  communication  upon  the  table  and 
refused  to  consider  the  matter.  From  such  refusal  the  appellant 
brings  this  appeal,  and  asks  that  the  board  be  overruled  and  the 
prayer  of  his  petition  be  granted. 

The  board  of  education,  in  their  answer,  admit  that  St.  Raphael’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge,  has,  for 
some  years,  maintained  a  private  school  in  connection  with  said 
church,  and  that  said  church  presented  a  petition  to  the  board 
requesting  it  to  take  said  school  under  its  charge  and  maintenance, 
and  that  the  two  written  agreements  relative  to  the  leasing  of  the 
school  property  was  made  as  alleged,  and  that,  since  making  the  said 
agreements,  the  board  has  maintained  a  school  in  the  leased  property, 
which  is  taught  by  three  duly  qualified  and  licensed  teachers.  They 
say  that  they  are  informed  that  said  teachers  “  are  members  of  some 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  are  not  Sisters  of 
Charity;  and  that  the  garb,  dress  or  habit  worn  by  said  teachers 
consists  of  a  loose,  flowing  dress  of  black  serge,  with  a  black  veil,  and 
that  said  dress  conceals  from  view  all  portions  of  the  form  of  said 
teachers,  except  the  hands  and  head,  ******  and  that  in 
addition  to  this,  is  worn  a  slight  girdle  about  the  waist  from  which 
depend  a  cross  and  beads,  which  hang  uj^on  the  folds  of  said  dress.” 

’  The  board  says  that  the  school  maintained  in  the  leased  property  is 
needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  of  the  district  and  that  it 
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is  cheaper  to  hire  than  to  build;  that  the  capacity  of  the  district 
school  building  is  inadequate;  that  the  second  school  is  conducted 
substantially  like  the  first  or  older  one;  the  books  used  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management  and  conduct  of  both  schools  are 
the  same.  They  say,  furthermore,  that  neither  the  rehgious  connec¬ 
tions  nor  the  religious  belief  of  the  teachers  have  been  the  subject  of 
notice  or  inquiry  by  the  board.  They  say  that  the  board  “is  under  no 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  ^ith  any  board,  body,  person  or 
persons  to  employ  any  particular  j)erson  or  persons,  or  members  of 
any  particular  denomination  as  teachers  in  said  school.  They  deny 
that  the  school  is  opened  or  closed  with  religious  exercises.  They 
allege  broadly  that  their  entire  action  in  the  premises  has  been  in 
•  good  faith,  without  any  intention  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  any 
religious  creed  or  belief,  and  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  childi’en  of  school  age,  of  all  creeds  and  conditions,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  school  system.” 

In  ^■iew  of  the  disputed  questions  of  fact  presented  by  the  appeal 
and  answer,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  school  commissioner  of  the 
second  district  of  Niagara  county  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  parties 
and  their  witnesses  and  to  allov^?^  them  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
each  the  other,  and  such  evidence  has  been  returned  and  examined 
with  care. 

Facts. 

From  the  allegations  and  admissions  of  the  parties  in  the  pleadings, 
and  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  commissioner,  I  find  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  St.  Raphael’s  Church,  at  Suspension  Bridge,  for  several  years 
prior  to  October,  1885,  maintained  and  managed  a  private  and  sec¬ 
tarian  school  at  its  own  expense. 

2.  In  October,  1885,  the  board  of  education  of  union  free  school 
district  No.  7,  of  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge,  leased  this  school 
property  at  a  nominal  rental  value,  and  has  since  maintained  a  school 
at  public  expense  in  said  property. 

3.  A  written  lease,  dated  November  10,  1885,  .was  executed  between 
the  board  and  the  trustees,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  board  should  maintain  a  public  school  in  the  property 
and  should  keep  continually  employed  in  such  school  three  teachers 
of  the  class  commonly  known  as  “sisters.”  This  lease  was,  because  of 
this  provision,  set  aside  upon  an  appeal  to  this  Department.  On  the 
first  day  of  February,  1886,  another  written  lease  was  executed 
between  the  parties,  by  which  the  j^roperty  was  leased  to  the  board 
for  five  years  at  a  nominal  consideration. 

4.  The  school  accommodations  of  district  No.  7,  other  than  the  St. 
Raphael  school  property,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  convenience  of 
the  pupils  of  both  schools. 

5.  Since  the  St.  Raphael  school  has  been  in  charge  of  the  pubhc 
school  authorities  it  has  been  continually  taught  by  three  duly 
qualified  and  licensed  teachers,  who  are  members  of  the  order  of  St. 
Joseph  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Two  teachers,  who  served 
up  to  September,  1886,  then  resigned,  and  two  others,  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  order,  were  appointed  in  their  place. 
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6.  The  teachers  of  the  school  wear  in  the  school  room  and  at  all 
times,  in  common  with  all  the  members  of  their  order,  black  serge 
dresses,  hanging  loosely  in  folds  about  the  person,  white  linen  coronets 
and  black  veils  falling  down  to  the  shoulders,  and  white  hnen  capes. 
Tied  about  the  waist  is  a  black  cord  and  tassels,  to  which  are  attached 
beads  and  a  crucifix. 

7.  The  teachers  are  commonly  known  to  the  w^orld  and  are  uni¬ 
formly  addressed  by  the  pupils  by  their  Christian  names,  with  the 

'  prefix  of  “Sister,”  as  “  Sister  Martha,”  “  Sister  Mary,”  etc. 

8.  No  question  is  raised  as  to  the  personal  character  or  intellectual 
or  practical  qualifications  of  these  teachers.  Their  high  character 
and  capabilities  are  conceded. 

9.  The  pupils  attending  the  St.  Raphael  schools  are  very  generally, 
if  not  exclusively,  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage. 

10.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  seek  to  have  the  members  of  that  church  send  their 
children  to  this  particular  school,  but  the  fact  is  not  established. 

11.  It  is  shown  that  there  are  no  religious  ceremonies  or  exercises 
held,  in  the  school  during  school  hours. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  appellant  asks  to  have  the  action  of  the 
respondent  in  taking  the  St.  Raphael  school  under  its  maintenance 
and  supervision,  and  in  refusing  to  discontinue  the  same  upon 
demand,  set  aside  and  overruled. 

Decision. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  every  school  district  to  provide 
public  school  accommodations  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  in 
the  district,  desiring  to  attend  the  public  schools.  When  application 
was  made  to  the  respondent  in  this  case  to  take  the  St.  Raphael 
school  under  its  charge,  it  was  bound  to  take  the  children  of  that 
school  into  the  public  school  of  the  district,  if  there  were  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  them  there,  and  if  not,  it  was  bound  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
its  lawful  authority  to  provide  accommodations  for  them.  The  stat¬ 
utes  confer  authority  upon  boards  of  education,  or  trustees,  to  lease 
property  for  school  puiqooses,  and  as  the  fact  appears  that  there  were 
not  accommodations  for  the  children  of  the  St.  Raphael  school  in  the 
district  school-house,  the  board  seems  to  haA’e  acted  within  its  lawful 
authority  in  entering  into  the  lease  for  the  St.  Raphael  school  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason  w^hy  the  taking  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  property  and  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  it,  w^as  not  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  lawful  authority  of  the  board.  If  the  owners 
of  the  property  found  themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  continue 
their  school  at  their  own  expense,  and  w*ere  desirous  of  leasing  the 
property  to  the  board  at  a  nominal  rent  upon  condition  that  the  board 
would  maintain  a  public  school  therein,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
arrangement. 

But  the  school  which  the  board  maintains  in  this  property  must  be, 
in  all  regards,  a  public  school.  Being  supported  by  general  taxation, 
it  must  be  absolutely  free  from  all  things  not  essential  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  maintained,  viz. :  the  general  education  of  its  pupils. 
All  must  have  equal  and  common  rights  in  it.  There  must  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  or  against  any  one.  Nothing  must  be  done  in  it 
or  about  it  to  which  any  interested  person  can  reasonably  or  properly 
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object,  and  most  surely  must  this  be  so  concerning  matters  which  the 
people  hold  so  sacred  as  their  religious  faith  and  opinions. 

The  appellant  here  particularly  objects  to  the  appointment  of  all 
the  teachers  in  the  school  from  one  religious  denomination  and  from 
one  class  of  persons  within  that  denomination,  and  to  the  fact 
that  these  teachers  wear,  at  all  times,  clothing  which  distinguishes 
them  everywhere,  as  members  of  their  particular  sect  or  order,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  these  teachers  are  known  to  the  pupils  and 
are  usually  addressed  in  school,  not  by  their  family  names,  but  by 
names  assumed  by  them  in  the  religious  order  of  which  they  are 
members. 

A  board  of  education  has  no  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any 
religious  denomination  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  Inasmuch  as 
the  board  assumed  charge  of  and  continued  a  school  previously  in 
existence,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  reprehensible  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  teachers  previously  employed  there,  even  though  they 
were  all  of  one  religious  order,  provided  they  were  properly  qualified, 
as  is  undisputed  in  this  case.  But  three  facts  appear  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  (a)  In  a  written  lease  of  the  St.  Baphael  school  property  entered 
into  between  the  board  and  the  church  trustees  prior  to  the  execution 
of  the  lease  now  in  force,  and  held  to  be  void  by  my  predecessor  in 
ofiice  (Superintendent  James  E.  Morrison),  it  was  agreed  that  the 
board  should  continually  keep  employed  in  this  school  three  teachers 
“of  the  class  commonly  known  as  ‘sisters.’”  (?))  The  three  teachers 
first  employed  were  representatives  of  this  class,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  school  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  this  class,  (c)  During 
the  time  the  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  board,  two  of 
the  teachers  have  resigned  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by  two 
others  of  the  same  class.  These  facts,  taken  together,  must  be  held  to 
indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  discriminate  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  in  favor  of  this  particular  class.  The  purpose 
to  discriminate  would  not  be  so  manifest  if  these  teachers  had  all  held 
a  common  religious  faith  and  nothing  more.  That  would  be  found  to 
be  true  in  many  other  schools,  I  apprehend.  But  when  the  facts 
above  suggested  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  “  class 
known  as  ‘  sisters’  ”  is  not  a  numerous  class,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  board  has  intended  to  appoint 
none  but  the  members  of  this  particular  class  of  persons.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  discrimination  or  preference,  which  is  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State. 

I  have  given  the  question  raised  in  relation  to  the  dress  of  the 
teachers  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  among  the  pupils 
very  full  consideration,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
wearing  of  an  unusual  garb,  worn  exclusively  by  members  of  one 
religious  sect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  membership  in  that 
sect,  by  the  teachers  in  a  public  school,  constitutes  a  sectarian 
influence  which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  pupils  addressing  the  teachers  as  “  Sister  Mary,”  “Sister  Martha,” 
etc.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  these  things  may  constitute  a 
much  stronger  sectarian  or  denominational  influence  over  the  minds 
of  children  than  the  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  or  the  reading  of 
the  Scrq^tures  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  yet  these  things  have 
been  prohibited,  whenever  objection  has  been  offered,  by  the  rulings 
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of  this  Department  from  the  earliest  days,  because  of  the  purpose 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  embedded  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State,  that  the  public  school  system  shall  be  kept  altogether 
free  from  matters  not  essential  to  its  primary  purpose  and  dangerous 
to  its  harmony  and  efficiency. 

In  view  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  reached,  I  am  compelled  to 
deny  the  application  of  the  appellant  that  the  school  shall  be 
abandoned,  but  to  dii'ect  that  the  respondent  require  that  the  teachers 
shall  discontinue  the  use  in  the  school-room  of  the  distinguishing 
dress  of  the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  shall  cause  the 
pupils  to  address  them  by  their  family  names  with  the  prefix  of 
“Miss,”  as  teachers  are  ordinarilv  addressed. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  board  of  education  take  action  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  above  direction  into  effect  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  that  the  direction  be  fully  complied  with  within 
thirty  days  from  said  date. 


No.  3578. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Henry  H.  Brazee,  u.  JohnW.  Hogeboom, 

Trustee  of  School  District  No.  1,  of  the  Town  of  Blenheim,  County  of 

Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

A  person  elected  trustee  of  a  school  district  cannot  then  be  challenged  as  to  his 
eligibility  to  hold  the  office  and  required  to  be  sworn  and  show  his  qualifications.  A 
challenge  is  proper  only  at  the  time  a  person  offers  his  vote. 

(Decided  March  25,  1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Henry  H.  Brazee,  a  resident  of  school  district 
No.  1,  of  the  town  of  Blenheim,  Schoharie  county.  New  York,  against 
John  W.  Hogeboom,  who  has  assumed  the  office  of  trustee  of  said 
district  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  held  in  said 
district  August  31,  1886. 

The  alleged  grounds  of  appeal  are  as  follows  . 

That  at  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  said  district,  the  appellant 
was  voted  for  for  trustee;  that  he  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
for  said  office;  that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  declared  said  Brazee 
elected  trustee  ;  that  subsequently,  some  electors  at  said  school 
meeting  objected  to  the  election  of  Brazee  and  challenged  his  right 
to  hold  the  office;  that  the  chairman  thereupon  requested  said  Brazee 
to  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  to  hold  said  office;  that  said  Brazee 
declined  to  be  sworn  or  make  any  statement  at  that  time ;  that  the 
chairman  thereupon  delared  that  said  Brazee  was  not  eligible  and 
directed  the  meeting  to  j^roceed  to  elect  a  trustee  and  that  thereupon 
a  ballot  w’as  taken  and  John  W.  Hogeboom  was  declared  elected 
trustee  for  the  ensuing  year  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  respondents  deny  that  the  appellant  was  elected  ;  they  deny 
that  the  vote  w\as  even  counted  upon  the  first  formal  ballot  for  trustee 
and  allege  that  Brazee  is  not  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  School  Commissioner  Le  Grand  Van  Tuyl  for  the  j^urpose  of  taking 
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the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  respective  parties.  From  the 
evidence  so  taken  and  returned  to  me,  I  find  the  facts  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  appellant  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  said 
annual  meeting  for  the  office  of  trustee. 

2.  That  the  chairman  of  said  meeting  duly  declared  appellant 
elected  trustee.* 

3.  That  the  right  of  said  Brazee  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  was 
challenged  by  voters  at  that  meeting  and  that  said  Brazee  refused  to 
be  sworn  and  to  state  his  qualifications. 

4.  That  subsequently  John  W.  Hogeboom,  the  respondent,  was 
voted  for  and  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  meeting  for 
trustee. 

The  only  question,  then,  which  arises  in  this  case,  is  whether  Mr. 
Brazee’s  refusal  to  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  to  hold  the  office 
of  trustee  after  his  election  would  disqualify  him.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  pleadings,  or  from  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  commissioner,  that  the  right  of  the  appellant  to  vote  was 
questioned.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  challenge  was  offered  when 
he  attempted  to  vote  at  said  meeting.  It  does  appear  that  he  voted 
repeatedly  without  any  objection  being  interposed.  In  fact,  he  voted 
after  the  chair  had  decided  that  he  was  not  quahfied  to  hold  the  office 
of  trustee.  It  is  provided  by  section  13,  title  of  the  general 
school  laws,  that  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  school  meetings  may 
be  challenged  as  unqualified  by  any  legal  voter,  and  that  the  chairman 
presiding  at  such  meeting,  shall  require  such  j)erson  offering  to  vote 
to  make  a  declaration  of  his  qualifications  to  vote,  and  every  person 
making  such  declaration  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  if  he  refuses, 
his  vote  shall  be  rejected.  By  the  next  section,  it  is  j^rovided  that  any 
person  who  shall  make  a  false  declaration  of  his  right  to  vote  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  any  person  not  qualified  to  vote, 
who  votes  at  such  meeting,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  town.  .  There  is  no  provision  of  law  which 
authorizes  a  challenge  of  a  person,  exce23t  when  he  attempts  to  vote. 
It  aj^pears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  right  of  Mr.  Brazee 
to  vote  was  not  challenged  at  any  time.  The  challenge,  if  any,  was 
made  as  to  his  qualifications  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee,  and  then, 
after  his  election  as  trustee.  The  apj^ellant  refused  to  comjDly  with 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  be  sworn,  and  denied 
his  right  to  require  him  to  do  so.  I  am  of  the  oj)inion  that  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  did  not  jDOSsess  the  right  of  inquiring  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  a^^pellant  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  in  this 
manner.  The  apj^ellant  in  claiming  the  office  of  trustee  by  this  appeal 
must  show",  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  w’as  duly  elected,  that  he 
was  and  is  qualified  to  hold  the  office.  It  very  clearly  ajD^Dears  from 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  commissioner  that  he  jDOSsesses  the 
necessary  qualifications.  It  a^opears  that  he  is  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  a  resident  of  the  district  in  question  and  that  he  rents  real 
estate  in  the  district  and  did  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
that  he  was  and  is  a  duly  qualified  voter  in  said  district  and  therefore 
eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee. 

The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  appellant  declared  to  be  the  trustee 
of  the  district. 
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No.  3581. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Martin  LaFarge  v.  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Westchester  County. 

No.  3582. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alice  D.  LaFarge  v.  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  County. 

When  a  member  of  a  board  of  trustees  is  chosen  clerk  of  the  board,  he  cannot  be 
removed  from  membership  in  the  board  because  of  neglect  of  duty  as  its  clerk. 

A  supervisor  of  a  town  has  no  authority  to  appoint  to  fill  a  vacancy  existing  in  a  board 
of  trustees  in  a  union  free  school  district. 

Employment  of  a  person  to  teach,  not  sustained,  when  no  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
is  held  at  which  such  action  is  taken,  and  the  board  at  no  time  recognized  the 
employment. 

(Decided  March  26, 1887.) 

E.  T.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

George  S.  Bice,  Esq.,  for  respondents. 

These  two  appeals  arising  in  the  same  family,  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  and  against  the  same  respondent,  may  he  considered  together. 
Martin  LaFarge  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  respondent  in  remov¬ 
ing  him  as  a  member  of  the  board,  and  his  daughter,  Alice  D.  LaFarge, 
appeals  from  the  action  of  the  respondent  in  refusing  to  permit  her  to 
teach  the  school  in  the  district  after  an  alleged  engagement  with  her, 
and  in  refusing  to  pay  her  wages  for  the  first  month  of  the  term  of 
such  alleged  employment. 

From  the  voluminous  papers  in  the  case,  I  gather  that  the  facts,  so 
far  as  the  appeal  of  Martin  LaFarge  is  concerned,  are  as  follows-: 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  in  August,  1884,  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  On  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1886,  a  paper  signed  by  George  S.  Kice,  William  L.  Carle,  John  A 
Minnerly  and  Gilbert  DeBevere,  the  other  members  of  the  board, 
making  charges  against  LaFarge  for  alleged  official  misconduct,  was 
left  at  the  house  of  appellant  during  his  absence  from  home.  The 
charges  were  (a)  that  he  had  refused  to  permit  one  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  to  take  the  book  containing  the  records  of  the 
board;  (b)  that  he  had  refused  to  bring  or  send  the  book  of  records  to 
a  trustees’  meeting  held  at  the  school-house  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
September,  1886;  (c)  for  refusing  to  bring  or  send  the  book  of  records 
to  a  special  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  September,  1886.  This  paper  required  LaFarge  to 
answer  these  charges  before  the  board  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
•  October  9,  1886.  At  that  time  LaFarge  appeared  and  presented  his 
answer  to  the  charges,  and,  claiming  that  he  had  only  reached  home 
two  or  three  days  before,  asked  for  a  week’s  delay  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  matter.  He  then  withdrew,  and  the  board  took  action 
removing  him  from  membership. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  action  can  be  sustained.  The  charges 
against  LaFarge  were  not  of  a  serious  character.  At  the  most,  they 
only  affected  his  acts  as  clerk  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  board.  He 
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had  been  elected  as  a  trustee  by  tlie  people.  He  could  not  be  removed 
except  for  causes  affecting  his  character  or  his  administration  of  the 
office  of  trustee.  The  retention  of  a  book  of  records  which  had  come 
into  his  hands  as  clerk,  was  not  such  a  cause.  Then,  too,  his  answer 
to  the  charges  seems  to  me  very  reasonable  and  effectual.  Beyond  this 
there  are  some  evident  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  if  they  were  to  become  material  to  the 
determination  of  the  appeal.  Taking  all  these  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  am  obliged  to  sustain  the  appeal  of  Martin  LaFarge. 

Alice  D.  LaFarge  claims  that  she  was  appointed  a  teacher  by  the 
board  of  education  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1886,  the  board  at  the 
time  of  such  appointment  consisting,  as  she  saj^s,  of  four  members, 
viz.;  George  S.  Bice,  Martin  LaFarge,  Thomas  Birdsall  and  William  L. 
Carle,  there  being  one  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  James  S.  See. 
On  the  30th  of  August,  1886,  she  received  a  letter  signed  by  George  S. 
Bice,  Martin  LaFarge  and  Thomas  Birdsall,  notifying  her  of  her 
employment  for  a  term  of  ten  months,  commencing  September  6, 1886, 
at  forty-five  dollars  per  month.  WTien  she  undertook  to  commence 
the  school,  she  was  forcibly  prevented  from  doing  so,  and  -when  her 
first  month’s  pay  was  due,  she  demanded  the  same  and  was  refused. 

Of  the  three  men  who  signed  the  letter  to  the  ap^Dellant,  Mn  Bice 
claims  that  he  did  not  sign  it,'  but  placed  his  name  upon  the  margin, 
and  that  he  wms  induced  to  do  this  by  the  misrepresentation  of  Bird¬ 
sall  and  LaFarge.  It  is  also  insisted  by  the  respondent  that  Birdsall 
was  not  a  member  of  the  board.  It  seems  that  a  member  of  the  board 
by  the  name  of  Babcock  removed  from  the  district  and  created  a 
vacancy;  that  LaFarge,  as  clerk,  addressed  a  communication  to  Moses 
W,.  Taylor,  supervisor  of  the  town,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  person  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  that  Taylor  assumed  to  appoint  Birdsall.  It  is 
conceded  that  Taylor  had  no  power  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  board. 
That  could  only  be  done  by  the  board  itself.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  board  approved  of  the  appointment 
of  Birdsall  and  recognized  him  as  a  trustee,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
district  so  recognized  him,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  such  so  far 
as  Miss  LaFarge  is  concerned.  There  are  many  troublesome  and  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  surrounding  the  claims  of  the  appellant. 

1.  The  appointment  of  Birdsall  by  the  supervisor  was  void. 

2.  It  is  disputed  that  there  was  any  pretense  of  a  meeting  of  the 
board  held  at  the  time  when  it  is  claimed  that  the  board  approved  of 
the  appointment,  except  that  a  record  of  a  meeting  appears  in  the 
record  book,  which  record  was  made  by  the  father  of  the  appellant. 

3.  Even  if  the  record  is  true,  the  only  members  of  the  board  present 
at  the  time  were  LaFarge  and  Carle.  This  did  not  make  a  quorum. 
The  alleged  meeting  is  claimed  to  have  been  held  at  Carle’s  house,  but 
Carle  says  there  was  no  meeting.  He  says  LaFarge  and  Birdsall  came 
to  his  house,  but  that  there  was  no  pretense  of  a  meeting  of  the  board 
there.  Birdsall  could  not  have  made  one  of  a  quorum  to  approve  of 
his  own  appointment. 

4.  Formal  action  of  the  board  at  a  meeting  regularly  convened  was 
necessary  to  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  and  it  seems  lacking  in  this 
case. 

5.  The  girl’s  father  was  one  of  three  who  signed  the  letter  ujDon 
which  she  relies,  as  the  basis  of  her  employment.  He  had  a  personal 
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interest  not  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  board.  Birdsall  was 
another  of  the  three,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  he  was  a  member 
at  all.  The  third  swears  he  was  induced  to  put  his  name  on  the  margin 
of  the  paper  by  misrepresentation. 

6.  The  letter  bears  date  the  day  before  the  two  new  members  were 
elected  to  the  board. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
board  has  from  the  first  rej^udiated  the  communication  and  denied  any 
obligation  because  of  it,  and  has  refused  to  permit  Miss  LaFarge  to 
teach  the  school,  it  must  be  concluded  that  her  appeal  cannot  be 
sustained. 

It  is  therefore,  ordered: 

1.  That  the  appeal  of  Martin  LaFarge  be  sustained  and  that  the 
action  of  the  respondents  in  removing  him  as  a  trustee  be  set  aside  and 
held  to  be  of  no  effect. 

2.  That  the  appeal  of  Alice  D.  LaFarge  be  dismissed. 


No.  3583. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Aj)peal  of  Newton  W.  Edson  v.  The  Board  of 

Education  of  the  City  of  Binghamton. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  is  conferred 
by  the  general  school  laws,  and  extends  to  localities  subject  to  local  and  special  acts, 
unless  such  acts  take  it  away,  as  to  such  localities,  in  language  so  clear  as  to  admit  of 
no  doubt  of  such  intent  of  the  Legislature. 

An  appeal  will  lie  from  acts  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Binghamton. 

Where  a  text-book  is  in  use  for  more  than  five  years,  without  any  designation  and 
adoption  of  the  same  as  a  text-book,  and  the  board  of  education  by  a  majority  vote 
decides  that  such  book  shall  be  continued  in  use  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year, 
ffeld,  Not  a  designation  and  adoption  of  a  text-book  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  413, 
Laws  of  1887. 

The  board  of  education  may,  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  majority  vote,  designate 
a  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  at 
a  stated  time  in  the  future,  not  unreasonably  distant. 

(Decided  April  4, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Arms  d  Curtiss  for  appellant. 

Messrs.  Chapin  &  Lyon  for  respondent. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  appeal  arises  are  undisputed,  and  are  as 
follows;  Three  text-books,  entitled  respectively,  “Our  World,” 
“Guyot’s  Grammar  School  Geography”  and  “Guyot’s  New  Inter¬ 
mediate  Geography,”  had  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Binghamton  for  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  eighteenth  day  of 
October,  1886,  within  which  time  there  had  been  no  action  of  the 
board  adopting  the  same  as  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  1886,  the  board  of  education 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  geographies  in  use  in  the  schools  during  the 
present  school  j^ear.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  1886,  a  motion  or  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  seven  to  three,  that  the  resolution  of  October  18  be  recon¬ 
sidered,  pursuant  to  a  standing  rule  or  by-law  of  the  board  allowing 
such  reconsideration  at  the  same  or  next  regular  meeting. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  sixth  of  December  following,  the  board, 
a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  adopted  the  following  resolution,  viz. : 
Resolved,  That  the  use  of  the  primary  geography  entitled  “Our 
World,”  be  discontinued  as  a  text-book  in  our  school. »  and  that 
Barnes’  Elementary  Geography  be  adopted  in  its  place,  and  that 
Barnes’  Complete  Geography  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools; 
its  use,  however,  to  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  third  of  January,  1887,  the 
following  resolution  was  offered,  viz.  : 

“  Resolved,  That  Guyot’s  geographies  be  discontinued  as  text-books 
in  our  common  schools  at  the  close  of  the  present  year.” 

As  objection  was  made  to  this  resolution,  its  consideration  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  board, 
but  at  such  meeting,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five.  It  was  admitted 
upon  the  argument  of  the  case  before  me,  that  the  term  “  present 
year  ”  at  the  end  of  this  resolution,  meant  the  j^resent  “  school  year.” 

The  appellant  alleges  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of 
October  eighteenth,  providing  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
geographies  during  the  present  school  year,  and  relying  upon  it,  he 
purchased  two  of  Guyot’s  grammar  school  geographies  for  the  use  of 
his  children,  and  that  others  did  the  same.  It  is  claimed,  on  behalf  of 
the  appellant  and  these  others,  that  the  resolution  of  October 
eighteenth  was  in  purpose  and  effect,  a  designation  of  the  Guyot’s 
geographies  as  text-books  in  the  schools  of  Binghamton,  within  the 
provisions  of  chapter  413  of  the  Law^s  of  1877,  and  that,  consequently, 
no  other  text-book  could  dis]3lace  them  for  the  period  of  at  least  five 
years  thereafter,  as  provided  by  that  act,  except  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board  of  education.  It  is  accordingly  insisted  that  the 
resolutions  of  November  first,  December  sixth  and  January  seven¬ 
teenth  are  in  contravention  of  the  “  act  to  prevent  frequent  changes 
in  text-books  in  schools  ”  and  are,  therefore,  void. 

The  appellant  has  brought  two  separate  appeals,  but  they  may  more 
easily  than  otherwise  be  disposed  of  together. 

The  respondent  denies  that  the  State  Superintendent  has  any  juris¬ 
diction  to  hear  and  decide  these  appeals.  It  is  said  that  the  school 
system  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  is  governed  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  (chapter  322,  Laws  of  1861)  and  its  amendments,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  special  act  conferring  upon  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  the  authority  to  determine  appeals  from  the  acts  of  the  board 
of  education  of  that  city.  It  is  also  insisted  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act  (chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864),  concerning 
appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  from  the  acts  of  local  school 
officers,  do  not  extend  jurisdiction  to  the  act  of  a  board  of  education 
in  a  city  having  a  special  school  act.  It  is  accordingly  argued  that 
there  is  no  jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  present  case. 

The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  give  it 
that  examination  which  its  gravity  demands. 

I  have  examined  the  statutes  specially  referring  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  with  considerable  care,  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  jurisdiction  in  this  case  depended  alone 
upon  these  statutes,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  reading  the  several  sue- 
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cessive  acts  together,  to  discern  an  intention  to  confer  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  « 

But  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
special  acts,  having  reference  only  to  a  j^articular  locality.  Title  Xllj 
section  1,  chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in  consequence 
of  any  decision  made: 

1.  By  any  school  district  meeting. 

2.  By  any  school  commissioner  or  school  commissioners  and  other 
officers,  in  forming  or  altering,  or  refusing  to  form  or  alter,  any  school 
district,  or  in  refusing  to  apportion  any  school  moneys  to  any  such 
district  or  part  of  a  district. 

3.  By  a  supervisor  in  refusing  to  pay  such  moneys  to  any  such 
district. 

4.  By  the  trustees  of  any  district  in  paying  or  refusing  to  pay  any 
teacher,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  any  scholar  gratuitously  into  any 
school. 

5.  By  any  trustees  of  any  school  district  library  concerning  such 
libraiy,  or  the  books  therein,  or  the  use  of  such  boolvS. 

6.  By  any  district  meeting  in  relation  to  the  library. 

7.  By  any  other  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other  matter 
under  this  act,  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,  may 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same;  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  question  or 
review  in  any  place  or  court  whatever. 

The  seventh  subdivision  of  this  section  contains  language  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  could  well  be  employed.  It  authorizes  any  person 
aggrieved  at  “any  other  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other 
matter  under  this  act  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,” 
to  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent.  The  contention  of  the  respond¬ 
ent’s  counsel  that  the  phrase  “  any  other  official  act  ”  refers  only  to 
acts  by  the  same  body  or  of  the  same  nature  as  though  specified  in 
the  first  six  subdivisions  of  the  section,  cannot  be  adopted.  It  is  an 
official  act  concerning  “  any  other  matter  under  this  act  or  under  any 
other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,”  which  is  the  subject  of 
appeal.  It  w^as  the  obvious  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  provi^de  an 
easy,  inexpensive,  speedy  and  conclusive  way  for  procuring  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  complaints  against  any  official  act  of  any  local  school 
official.  Both  the  language  of  the  law  and  the  diffierent  steps  taken 
by  the  Legislature  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state,  sustain  this  con¬ 
struction.  Enacted  in  the  early  days  of  the  school  system,  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  added  to  with  the  evident  j)urpose  of  making 
it  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  is  intended  to  be 
State-wide  and  is  to  cover  all  controversies  touching  any  official  act  of 
local  school  officials. 

These  provisions  of  the  general  law  were,  in  substance,  in  force 
long  before  the  passage  of  the  special  law^s  referring  only  to  the  city 
of  Binghamton.  If  the  Legislature  had  intended  to  cut  off  the  right 
of  appeal,  as  to  that  city,  it  would  have  so  provided  in  tlie  laws  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  it.  It  not  only  did  not  do  this,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  expressly  preserved  the  right  in  the  first 
instance  and  omitted  to  do  this  only  upon  a  reenactment  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  school  laws  consequent  upon  the  granting  of  a  city  charter  to 
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the  2^1ace.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  omission  at  that  time  was 
either  because  of  inadvertence  or  because  an  exj^ress  reservation  was 
deemed  unnecessary.  In  any  event,  the  State  Superintendent  does 
not  get  jurisdiction  from  local  school  acts,  but  from  the  general  school 
law.  Tlie  authority  must  be  held  to  be  general  unless  taken  away  by  a 
special  act,  in  language  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  intent,  and 
there  is  no  such  taking  away  in  the  statutes  applicable  only  to  the 
city  of  Binghamton. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has  not  been  suggested  by  the 
able  and  alert  counsel  who  appeared  upon  the  argument  of  this  appeal 
and  which,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  is  perhaps  not  material  to  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  yet  it  has  sufficient 
bearing  upon  it  to  justify  me  in  mentioning  it.  The  appellant  claims 
that  the  action  of  the  respondent  is  in  violation  of  chapter  413  of  the 
Laws  of  1877,  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text¬ 
books  in  schools.”  This  is  “an  act  pertaining  to  common  schools.” 
The  question  brought  here  is  one  arising  under  it.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  question  may  involve  the  construction  of  the  provisions  of 
this  general  law,  rather  than  of  the  special  laws  relating  to  Bingham¬ 
ton.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  Legislature  meant  to  leave 
it  to  the  board  of  education  or  trustees  in  each  city  or  district  having 
a  special  school  act,  to  place  such  construction  as  it  should  see  fit  upon 
this  general  law  and  to  suit  its  acts  to  its  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  without  affording  a  means  of  redress  to  j)ersons  differing  with  it 
in  opinions  and  aggrieved  by  its  acts.  Such  a  view  would  result  in  as 
many  different  constructions  of  the  meaning  of  this  statute  as  there 
are  different  localities  having  special  acts,  and  would  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  intent  of  this  general  law. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  griev¬ 
ance  of  the  appellant  is  properly  brought  before  the  Dejjartment  by 
means  of  an  appeal,  and  that,  under  the  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  to  determine  the  matter. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  several 
questions  present  themselves.  Has  the  appellant  been  aggrieved? 
Was  the  resolution  of  October  18th,  providing  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  geographies  in  use  in  the  schools  during  the  present 
school  year,  an  adoption  and  designation  of  a  text-book  within  the 
meaning  of  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  entitled  “An  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  frequent  changes  of  text-books  in  the  schools?”  If  so,  had 
the  board  a  right  to  reconsider  such  action  at  the  same  or  next  regular 
meeting,  as  provided  by  its  by-laws  ?  If  it  was  an  adoption  of  a  text¬ 
book  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  to  prevent  frequent  changes 
of  text-books,  "was  the  subsequent  action  of  the  board  in  violation  of 
that  statute  ?  If  the  action  of  October  18th  wms  not  an  adoi;)tion  and 
designation  of  a  text-book,  and  if  the  subsequent  action  of  the  board 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  lav/  to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  books, 
still  had  the  board  power  to  provide  by  resolution  .that  Barnes’ 
geographies  should  go  into  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  board  may  be  differently  constituted 
prior  to  that  time  ? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  chapter  413  of  the  Law^s  of  1877, 
entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text-books  in  schools,” 
was  not  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  book  publishers,  nor  for  the  purpose 
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of  preventing’  progress  in  the  schools.  It  is  intended  to  prevent 
changes  in  text-books  npon  the  same  subject  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years,  unless  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  change  should  be  so  strong 
that  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  of  education  in  cities,  villages 
and  union  free  school  districts,  or  of  the  legal  voters  at  the  annual 
school  meeting  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State  should  be  cast  in 
favor  of  the  change.  When  a  book  has  been  adopted  and  designated 
as  provided  in  the  act,  it  cannot  bo  changed  for  the  period  of  five 
years,  except  by  a  three-fourths  vote.  After  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  another  book  may  be  adopted  in  place  of  it  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  board  of  education,  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors,  as  the 
case  may  be.  ’ 

It  is  conceded  that  Guyot’s  geographies  had,  at  the  time  of  the  action 
of  the  board  in  question,  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Binghamton  for 
more  than  five  years.  There  had  at  no  time  been  any  formal  action  of  the 
board  designating  them  as  text-books,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
418  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  when  the  resolution  of  October  eighteenth 
was  adopted.  That  resolution  simply  provided  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  geographies  in  use  in  the  schools  dui'ing  the  present 
school  year.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  this  was  an  adoption  or 
designation  of  Guyot’s  geographies  as  text-books  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text-books,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  could  not  be  superseded  for  the  i^eriod  of  five  years, 
except  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board.  If  it  was,  why  should 
the  board  have  resolved  to  make  no  change  during  “the  present 
school  year.”  It  was  manifestly  the  expression  of  an  intention  not  to 
supersede  the  book  during  the  school  j'ear  and  nothing  more.  If  the 
action  of  October  eighteenth  was  not  a  designation  of  a  text-book 
under  the  law,  then  there  was  certainly  no  statutory  impediment  to  the 
reconsideration  of  that  action  within  the  time  provided  by  the  rules  of 
the  board.  Moreover,  the  resolutions  passed  subsequently  by  the 
board  adopting  Barnes’  geographies,  did  not  contravene  or  infringe 
upon  the  resolution  of  October  eighteenth  in  the  least.  The  last 
named  resolution  only  provided  that  no  change  should  be  made 
during  the  present  school  year.  The  resolutions  adopting  Barnes’ 
geographies  provides  that  their  use  should  not  be  commenced  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  The  resolution  of  January 
seventeenth,  providing  that  the  use  of  Guyot’s  geographies  should  be 
discontinued  after  the  present  school  year,  was  only  in  completion  of 
the  purpose  of  the  board.  I  do  not  sec  its  materiality  in  any  event. 
If  the  resolution  adopting  Barnes’  geographies  was  lawful  and  it  was 
regularly  adopted,  then  it  very  effectually  discontinued  Guyot’s 
geographies  when  it  went  into  operation. 

If  the  resolution  of  October  eighteenth  was  not  an  adoption  of 
Guyot’s  geographies  for  the  period  of  five  j^ears,  and  as  already 
observed,  ft  seems  clear  that  it  was  not,  then  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  board  could  not  adopt  another  series  of  geographies 
at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote. 

But  the  board  has  provided  that  the  Barnes  geographies  should  go 
into  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  and  the  appellant 
says  that,  by  reason  of  an  intervening  election  or  otherwise,  there 
might  be  changes  in  the  board  before  that  time,  and  that  the  board  as 
now  constituted  cannot  legislate  for  a  board  which  may  be  differently 
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constituted  when  its  action  is  to  go  into  operation.  It  is  not  improper 
to  say  that  I  have  considered  this  question  as  more  serious  than  any 
other  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  case.  But  it  is  not  well  to 
anticipate  difficulties.  From  the  observations  already  made,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  board  had  the  power,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  adopt 
Barnes’  geographies  or  any  other  and  to  direct  that  their  use  should 
begin  immediately.  This  being  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  outside  of  the  law,  and  I  can  see  no  provision  in  the  law  to 
prevent  them  directing  that  the  use  of  the  new  books  should  com¬ 
mence  at  a  fixed  time  in  the  future.  •  Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  had 
once  resolved  that  Guyot’s  geographies  should  not  be  displaced  during 
the  present  school  year,  and  that  patrons  of  the  schools  had  purchased 
accordingly,  bound  the  board  in  honor,  if  not  in  law,  not  to  put  the 
new  books  in  use  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
Moreover,  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  w^ould  seem  to  be  the  proper 
and  approjiriate  time  for  taking  such  a  step.  Whether  the  board, 
as  now  constituted,  could  change  its  mind,  or  whether  the  board,  after 
changes  in  its  membership),  could  overthrow  this  action  by  less  than  a 
three-fourths  vote  prior  to  the  time  when  the  new  books  are  to  go 
into  use,  or  prior  to  the  time  when  it  had  become  necessary  for  patrons 
to  supply  their  children  with  the  books,  are  questions  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  before  such  action  should  be  taken. 

The  appeals  must  be  dismissed  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


No.  3584. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Atwell  &  Co.  v.  The  Boaed  op 
Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  West¬ 
chester,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

A  board  of  education  was  authorized  by  special  law  to  construct  a  new  school  building, 
by  contract,  to  be  entered  into  with  the  lowest  bidder.  The  lowest  bidders  admit  that 
their  proposition  did  not  conform  to  the  specifications  for  the  same,  furnished  by  the 
board,  but  insist  that  in  each  instance  where  the  bid  differed  from  the  specificationa 
the  variance  was  more  favorable  to  the  board  than  to  them. 

Held,  That  the  board  was  justified  in  disregarding  their  bid. 

(Decided  April  5, 1887.) 

A.  W.  Paige,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

The  board  of  education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  of  the 
town  of  Westchester,  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  general  school  laws  of 
this  State,  and  particularly  of  chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of  1886, 
having  special  reference  to  this  particular  district.  Being  so  engaged 
the  board  advertised  for  bids  from  piarties  willing  or  desirous  to 
furnish  the  building  with  steam-heating  apparatus,  and  in  response  to 
such  advertisement  received  five  different  propositions,  the  low^est 
of  which  was  submitted  by  the  appellant  herein.  Atwrell  &  Co. 
offered  to  supply  the  apparatus  for  the  sum  of  $2,535,  while  Gillis  & 
Geoghegan  proposed  to  do  so  for  the  sum  of  $2,925.  The  board 
accepted  the  proposition  of  Gillis  &  Geoghegan.  From  this  action, 
on  the  part  of  the  board,  Atwell  &  Co.  bring  this  appeal. 
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The  statutes,  under  which  the  board  is  acting,  provide  that  the 
building  should  be  erected  by  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder  or 
bidders,  and  further  provide  that  the  board  might  refuse  to  accept 
any  bid  made,  for  reasonable  cause.  Aside  from  this  statutory 
restriction  upon  the  action  of  the  board,  it  w’ould  have  the  right  to 
accept  such  bid  as  it  should  see  fit,  regardless  of  the  amount  thereof, 
provided  its  action  should  be  untainted  with  fraud;  or,  at  least, 
should  not  be  so  injudicious  or  indiscreet  as  to  overthrow  the 
presumjDtion  of  ordinary  sound  business  management  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  public  business  in  which  it  is  engaged.  To  entitle  the 
appellants  to  the  relief  which  they  seek,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  different  bidders  proposed  to  do  precisely  the  same  things  for 
different  amounts  and  that,  the  other  things  being  equal,  the  Board 
deliberately  refused  the  lowest  bidder. 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  board  supplied  to  different  bidders 
specifications  setting  forth,  in  detail,  what  would  be  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  steam-heating  apparatus.  The  appellants  admit  that 
they  did  not  bid  upon  these  specifications.  Their  offer  was  set  forth 
in  detail,  and  they  say  that  they  offered  to  furnish  more  than  the 
board  required.  They  insist  that  their  specifications  were  substan¬ 
tially  like  those  furnished  by  the  board  and  that,  in  each  instance 
where  there  was  variation,  the  difference  was  more  favorable  to  the 
board  than  to  the  bidders.  The  respondent  denies  this.  There  is  no 
allegation  of  fraud  against  the  action  of  the  board  set  up  in  the  papers, 
nor  is  there  any  proof  which  would  sustain  such  an  allegation,  and  fraud 
is  never  to  be  imputed  in  the  absence  of  proof.  It  being  stated  that 
the  specifications  upon  which  the  different  bids  were  made  were  not 
identical,  the  board  of  education  was  the  only  judge  as  to  which 
proposition  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  district  to  accept.  This 
would  be  particularly  and  emphatically  true  of  propositions  to  supply 
heating  apparatus,  for  the  different  kinds  and  systems  are  so  dissimilar 
that  it  would  seem  practically  impossible  to  determine  the  question  by 
competitive  bids,  unless  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board 
to  accept  such  as  it  might  think  most  desirable. 

For  these  considerations  I  feel  obliged  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


No.  3587. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  D.  Girvan  and  others,  from  the 
Proceedings  of  a  District  Meeting  held  February  28, 1887,  in  School 
District  No.  3,  Town  of  Harrisburgh,  County  of  Lewis,  New  York. 

Whea  a  district  meeting  is  held  on  a  very  stormy  night,  and  at  a  time  when  roads  in  the 
district  were  almost  impassable  —  in  consequence  of  which  voters  were  unable  to 
attend  — and  by  a  very  close  vote  of  those  present  a  change  of  site  is  decided  upon, 
and  such  vote  results  in  much  apparent  dis.satisfaction  in  the  district,  the  action  of  the 
meeting  will  be  set  aside,  and  a  special  meeting  ordered  to  obtain  a  clear  expression 
of  the  voters  of  the  district  upon  the  proposed  change  of  site, 

(Decided  April  15, 1887.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  legal  voters  in  school  district  No.  3,  town  of 
Harrisburgh,  county  of  Lewis,  from  the  action  of  a  district  meeting 
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at  which  it  was  agreed  to  change  the  site  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  nine. 
The  grounds  alleged  by  the  appellants  are: 

1.  That  a  majority  of  the  district  are  opposed  to  the  contemplated 
change. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  change  was  voted 
the  w^eather  was  so  severe  and  the  roads  in  such  condition  that  legal 
voters  opposed  to  the  change  could  not  get  to  the  meeting. 

3.  Tliat  the  contemplated  site  is  not  centrally  located,  is  low  and  at 
times  inundated,  has  no  wholesome  drinking  water  near  it,  and  in 
winter  could  not  be  reached  by  many  children  after  heavy  snow 
storms. 

•  4.  That  the  j^resent  site  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  district. 

The  trustee  and  his  associate  respondents  deny  that  the  present  site 
is  suitable,  that  the  contemplated  site  is  not  centrally  located,  or  that 
it  is  low  ground  and  inundated,  as  alleged  by  the  appellants;  they 
allege  that  the  present  site  is  simply  held  by  the  district  conditionally, 
the  district  not  being  the  owner  of  the  fee;  that  it  is  insufficient  in 
size,  and  that  adjoining  land  cannot  be  secured  for  its  enlargement. 

In  deciding  this  appeal  it  is  proper  that  I  should  advise  against  the 
practice  of  erecting  school  buildings  upon  sites  of  which  the  district 
is  not  the  absolute  owner.  I  wish  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
purchase  of  sites  by  districts  when  a  new  school  house  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  The  site  to  be  selected  should  be  as  nearly  centrally  located 
for  the  convenience  of  patrons  of  the  school  as  possible.  It  should  be 
a  healthful  spot,  and  one  easy  of  access  at  all  times  of  the  year.  I 
find  the  evidence  presented  upon  this  appeal  very  conflicting  upon 
this  point.  It  appears  that  the  selection  of  the  contemplated  site  was 
secured  by  a  very  close  vote,  and  that  enough  legal  vdters  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  stormy  weather  from  attending  the  district  meeting  to  have 
changed  the  result.  A  site  chosen  should  be  the  choice  of  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  of  a  district  after  deliberate  consideration,  and  one 
which  the  supervisor  of  the  town  will  approve  of,  as  required  by  the 
statute.  I  have  concluded  therefore  to  sustain  the  appeal,  in  order  to 
give  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  an  opportunity  to  give  full  and 
fair  expression  of  their  opinion  upon  the  selection  of  a  site,  but  not 
intending* to  declare  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  site.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  February  last  are  set  aside,  and  I  hereby  order  a  special 
meeting  of  the  legal  voters  to  obtain  such  an  expression,  and  the 
trustee  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  such  a  meeting  to  be  called  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  a  copy  of  this  decision. 

The  appeal  is  sustained. 
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No.  3586. 

In  tlie  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Nellie  A.  Hennessy  v.  Fred  W.  Eocks, 

Trustee  of  School  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Fahius,  Onondaga  county, 

N.  Y. 

The  contract  of  hiring  made  between  a  de  facto  (but  not  a  de  jure)  trustee  and  a 
teacher  who  entered  upon  the  performance  of  her  contract,  sustained. 

(Decided  April,  16, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  made  by  Nellie  A.  Hennessy,  a  person  employed 
as  a  teacher  by  one  Lawrence  Long,  then  acting  as  trustee  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  from  the  action  of  the  respondent,  the  trustee  of  said  district, 
in  refusing  to  pay  her  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  alleged  by  tlie  appellant,  and  the  facts  seem  undisputed, 
that  the  appellant  Avas  employed  to  teach  school  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
weeks  at  the  agreed  price  of  live  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1886.  The  contract  was 
entered  into  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  1886,  and  she 
taught,  pursuant  to  said  agreement,  up  to  and  including  the  fourteenth 
day  of  January,  1887,  when  she  was  prevented  from  further  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  her  contract  by  the  action  of  the  trustee,  who  locked  the 
door  and  would  not  admit  the  appellant  to  the  school-house. 

The  respondent*  denies  that  Long  was  ever  elected  trustee  of  the 
district;  asserts  that  he  did  not  serve  under  color  of  title,  and  that  he 
was  a  mere  usurper,  and  consequently  that  the  contract  was  illegal 
and  in  no  way  bound  the  trustee. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
a  former  appeal  decided  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1887,  by  the 
decision  of  which  it  was  held  that  F.  W.  Eocks  was  duly  elected 
trustee  of  said  district  at  the  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  on  the 
seventh  day  of  Septigpiber,  1886.  Upon  the  evidence  adduced  on  that 
appeal,  it  appeared,  that  there  arose  a  dispute  at  the  school  meeting 
as  to  whether  Law#6iice  Long  or  Eocks  was  elected  trustee.  The 
evidence  was  quite  conflicting.  It  appeared  that  Lawrence  Long 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  of  trustee  immediately  after  said 
meeting,  employed  the  appellant  as  teacher  and  commenced  school, 
and  school  Avas  continued  under  his  supeiwision  as  such  acting  trustee 
until  the  decision  of  said  former  appeal,  Avhen,  upon  the  assumption 
of  said  office  by  the  respondent  herein,  the  appellant  was  prevented 
from  further  continuing  school.' 

There  is  but  one  question  raised  by  this  a]Dpeal  and  that  is,  whether 
the  action  of  Long,  while  acting  as  trustee,  in  employing  Miss  Hen¬ 
nessy  for  the  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  was  a  A^alid  contract  so  far  as  the 
district  and  the  appellant  Avere  concerned,  and  AAdiether  the  resjiondent 
herein  is  compelled  by  law  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 
It  cannot  be  disputed,  from  the  evidence  elicited  upon  the  former 
appeal,  that  LaAA*rence  Long  acted  as  trustee  under  some  color  of 
title.  From  the  action  of  the  district  meeting,  at  which  the  trustee 
was  elected,  I  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Long  was 
claiming  and  exercising  the  powers  of  trustee  when  the  contract . 
was  entered  into  betAA’een  him  and  the  appellant,  with  some  color  of 
right  to  do  so,  and  that  the  agreement  became  binding  upon  the 
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district.  Miss  Hennessy  was  not  obliged  to  wait  until  the  dispute 
over  the  office  was  determined  before  she  took  the  school.  She  was 
justified  in  contracting  with  a  man  who  was  acting  and  recognized  as 
trustee.  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  this  appeal  must  be  sustained, 
and  the  respondent  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  Miss  Hennessy,  upon 
receiving  from  her  the  school  register  properly  verified  up  to  the  date 
on  which  she  was  prevented  from  continuing  the  school,  an  order 
ujDon  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  if  there  are  moneys  in  his  hands  to 
meet  the  same ;  and,  if  there  are  not,  then  he  will  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
district  therefor,  and  deliver  to  her  an  order  upon  the  collector  of 
the  district  for  sixteen  weeks’  pay,  at  the  rate  of  $5.50  per  week. 


No.  3580. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  A^Dpeal  of  Aaeon  L.  Hill  and  Otis  S.  Lewis  v.  E. 

O.  Dean,  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  15,  Town  of  Kidgeway, 

Orleans  Countv,  N.  Y. 

It  is  one  of  the  powers  of  a  district  meeting  to  advise  and  direct  the  trustee  as  to  what 
the  people  desire  him  to  do  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  school  building. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  trustee  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  a  district  meeting,  relative  to  a 
new  school  building. 

( Decided  April  18, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Wheden  and  Ryan  for  appellants. 

John  Cunneen,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  ajipeal  taken  by  legal  electors  of  school  district  No.  15, 
town  of  Kidgeway,  Orleans  county,  from  the  alleged  refusal  of  the 
sole  trustee  of  said  district  .to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  qualified 
electors  when  requested  by  a  sufficient  number  to  do  so,  and  from  his 
alleged  neglect  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  a  district  meeting,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  erection  of  a  school  building. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  presented  that  there  is  a  dispute  in 
the  district  as  to  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  building,  and  it  clearly 
appears  that  a  very  large  majority  jirefer  a  plan  which  the  trustee 
does  not  approve  of. 

Since  this  appeal  was  taken,  a  special  meeting  has  been  held;  and 
the  wishes  of  the  district  made  sufficiently  clear  to  fully  advise  the 
trustee  just  what  the  people  desire  him  to  do  in  regard  to  the  building. 
The  law  does  not  confer  upon  a  trustee  the  power  to  either  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  plan  selected  by  the  people.  The  duties  of  his 
office  are  to  carry  out  their  desires  as  legally  expressed,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  school  commissioner  so  far  as  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilation  are  concerned.  AYhen  the  district  meeting  has 
adopted  this  plan  and  approval  is  obtained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  proceed  with  the  work  in  hand. 

In  view  of  the  facts  jiresented,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  appellants  had  grounds  for  this  appeal.  The  trustee  will  forth¬ 
with  present  the  2ilans  decided  upon  to  the  school  commissioner,  and 
if  he  approves  of  the  same  as  required  by  law,  the  said  trustee  will 
'proceed  at  once  to  secure  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  school 
house,  and  enter  into  the  necessary  contracts  to  secure  its  erection. 

The  stay,  heretofore  granted  herein,  is  set  aside. 
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No.  3524 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Sarah  M.  Peckham  v.  The  Board  of 

Education  of  School  District  No.  5,  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay, 

Queens  County. 

A  rule  of  a  board  of  education  which  provided  that  all  contracts  made  with  teachers 
should  be  subject  to  termination  by  either  party  on  one  week’s  written  notice  to  the 
other  party,  hold  not  to  apply  to  a  teacher’s  contract,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
the  teacher  had  notice  of  the  rule  at  the  time  the  contract  to  teach  was  entered  into. 

(Decided  April  18, 1887.) 

Benjamin  W.  Downing,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

J.  B.  G.  Tappan,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  respondent  in  dismissing 
•  the  appellant  from  her  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  school 
in  the  district  and  in  refusing  to  pay  her  wages  claimed  to  be  due 
under  a  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  the  parties. 

The  appellant  showed  in  her  papers  on  appeal  that  she  had  been 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  district  for  about  seven  years,  when  in 
June,  1885,  she  was  reengaged  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1885,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  week ;  that  she  accepted  such  reengagement  and 
entered  upon  her  duties  pursuant  thereto  ;  that  on  the  twenty-second 
.day  of  March,  1886,  she  received  notice  in  writing  from  the  board, 
reducing  her  pay  to  twelve  dollars  per  week  from  the  first  day  of 
April  following;  that  she  replied  that  she  should  decline  to  accept 
pay  at  the  reduced  rate;  that  she  was  subsequently  dismissed  by  the 
board  and  forcibly  prevented  from  teaching  the  remainder  of  the 
year  ;  that  she  at  all  times  held  herself  in  readiness  to  fulfill  the 
agreement,  but  that  the  board  had  refused  to  pay  her  her  wages  from 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1886,  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

No  answer  having  been  interposed  by  the  respondent,  the’ facts  set 
forth  by  her  were  assumed  to  be  true  and  a  decision  rendered  in  her 
favor  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1886.  Subsequently,  upon  the 
application  of  the  respondent,  the  case  was  reopened  and  the 
respondent  allowed  to  interpose  an  answer. 

The  respondent,  now  answering  the  appeal,  admits  that  the  appellant 
was  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  several  years,  and  was  reengaged  in 
June,  1885,  but  alleges  that  such  engagement  was  “subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  board,”  and  that,  in  1879,  a  rule  had  been  adopted  provid¬ 
ing  that  all  contracts  made  with  teachers  should  be  subject  to  termin¬ 
ation  by  either  party  on  one  week’s  written  notice  to  the  other  party.  The 
respondent  states,  on  information  and  belief,  that  said  rule  “was  fully 
made  known  to  the  teachers,  including  the  appellant,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  enacting  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
subsequent  engagements  of  some  of  the  same  teachers,  including 
the  appellant.”  It  is  insisted  that  this  rule  was  well  known  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  affidavits  of  several  of  them,  which  are  submitted, 
certainly  show  that  it  was  known  to  them. 

No  copy  of  the  rule  is  submitted  by  the  board.  It  is  not  shown 
to  have  ever  been  printed.  The  appellant  denies  that  she  ever  was 
made  aware  of  the  enactment  of  such  a  rule,  and  even  challenges  the 
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board  to  produce  the  record  of  its  enactment,  and  they  do  not  produce 
it.  In  any  event,  the  board  ought  not  to  expect  to  bind  teachers  by  a 
rule,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  1879,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  a 
contract  of  employment,  without  bringing  such  rule  clearly  and 
distinctlv  and  undeniablv  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher  vith  whom 

t/  , 

it  is  contracting.  Its  proof  comes  short  of  showing  that  it  did  this, 
and,  in  the  face  of  her  sworn  and  unimpeached  statements  to  the 
contrary  I  cannot  find  that  the  contract  was  subject  to  •  such  a 
limitation. 

Moreover,  it  appears  clearly,  from  the  statements  of  all  the  parties, 
that  the  alleged  rule  w^as  invoked  in  the  appellant’s  case  only  to 
compel  her  to  accept  less  pay  than  the  board  had,  at  the  'beginning 
of  the  school  year,  agreed  to  pay  her.  No  allegation  was  made 
against  the  character  or  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Indeed, 
the  board,  in  wTiting,  proposed  to  allow  her  to  continue,  provided  she 
would  accept  the  reduced  pay.  I  am  conAunced  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  parties,  as  set  forth  in  the  pleadings,  that  the 
understanding  on  both  sides  was  that  the  engagement  was  for  the 
school  vear,  and  that  the  board  removed  the  teacher  only  because  she 
insisted  upon  the  board  carrying  out  its  original  agreement.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  equities  are  strongly  with  the  appellant  in  the 
controversy,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  law  is  also. 

It  is  too  late  to  reinstate  the  teacher  in  her  position,  but  the  board 
should  pay  her  to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  respondent  pay  the  appellant  for  nine  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $135, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1886. 


No.  3538. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  J.  M.  Koon,  v.  John  Latimer,  Trustee 
of  School  District  No.  16,  Town  of  Pomfret,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y. 

Trustees,  in  assessing  railroad  property,  are  to  take  the  assessors’  valuation,  filed 
pursuant  to  chapter  C94,  Laws  of  1867. 

(Decided  April  18, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  tax-payer  in  district  No.  16,  town  of  Pomfret, 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  against  John  Latimer,  sole  trustee  of  said 
district.  , 

The  appellant  alleges  as  a  ground  for  appeal,  that  in  preparing  a 
certain  tax-list,  said  trustee  failed  to  include  all  the  property  within 
the  district,  belonging  to  a  certain  railroad  company,  and  all  of  certain 
other  propert}^  belonging  to  a  certain  telegraph  compan}". 

It  appears  from  the  pleadings  of  the  appellant,  that  the  town 
assessors  apportioned  to  the  district,  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
property  in  question,  pursuant  to  chapter  694,  Laws  of  1867,  as 
amended,  and  filed  the  statement  thereof  in  the  town  clerk’s  office. 
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It  is  provided  by  said  act  that  all  taxes  against  said  companies  shall 
be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  said  assessors’  valuation,  until  their 
next  annual  assessment  or  apportionment.  This  it  appears  the 
trustee  did;  consequently,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  appeal,  and  the 
same,  therefore,  is  dismissed. 


No.  3593. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  F.  Andrews,  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  Special  Meeting  held  in  School  District  No.  16,  Town 
of  Denmark,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1887. 

A  district  meeting  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  may  transact  any  business  at 
an  adjourned  meeting  which  it  could  have  done  at  the  first  meeting  held  under  the 
call.  When  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  an  adjournment,  the 
transactions  of  the  adjourned  meeting  were  upheld  upon  it  appearing  clearly  that 
the  voters  of  the  district  very  generally  attended,  and  ».aat  the  action  taken  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  majority. 

(Decided  April  22, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  taken  by  an  elector  of  school  district  No.  16,  town 
of  Denmark,  Lewis  county,  from  the  action  of  a  school  meeting  which 
voted  to  change  a  school-house  site  and  construct  thereon  a  new 
school-house. 

,  The  grounds  of  appeal  alleged  by  appellant  are  that  the  meeting 
was  an  adjourned  one,  and  that  at  the  previous  meeting,  when  the 
adjournment  was  agreed  upon,  no  hour  or  jilace  w^as  designated,  and 
no  time  or  place  recorded  upon  the  clerk’s  minutes,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  adjournment  was  without  day  and  the  adjourned  meeting 
was  illegal. 

The  respondent,  the  trustee,  for  answer  to  the  appe^,  alleges  the 
fact  to  be  that  the  time,  and  place  of  adjournment  were^agreed  upon 
and  duly  entered  in  the  minutes,  and  that^the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting  was  well  understood  by  the  voters,  and  that  the  proposed 
meeting  was  the  subject  of  much  talk  in  the  district  prior  thereto. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  legal  voters  present 
at  the  meeting  and  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  change. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  appellants  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters 
favor  the  change,  but  claimed  that,  of  the  tax-paying  portion,  the 
division  is  nearly  equal. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  voter  opposed  to  the  change  was  misled 
aS  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facts  I  must 
decline  to  find  that  the  meeting  of  Februarv  9th  was  illegal. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 
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No.  3568. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Apj)eal  of  Louis  Wolf  v.  John  Schaible,  Jr.,  and 
others,  Inspectors  of  Election  of  School  District  No.  2,  Towns  of 
ILddletown  and  Southfield,  County  of  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

When  a  ticket  voted  at  an  election  for  trustee  contained  a  name  printed  and  another 
name  written,  the  presumption  is  that  the  voter  intended  to  vote  for  the  latter,  and 
neglected  to  erase  the  name  of  the  former. 

Where  the  ballots  east  for  trustee  run  two  short  of  the  poll  list,  and  two  trustee  ballots 
<ire  found  deposited  in  another  box  at  the  same  election,  they  should  be  counted  for 
the  person  whose  name  appears  thereon. 

(Decided  Ways,  1887.) 

2Iax  Huebner,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  Louis  Wolf  from  the  action  of  the  inspectors 
of  election  of  school  district  No.  2,  towns  of  IMiddletown  and  South- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  in  declaring  the  result  of  an  election 
for  trustee  held  in  said  district  August  31, 1886. 

The  allegations  of  the  appellant  are,  that  at  said  election  John 
Schaible,  Jr.,  Max  C.  Huebner  and  Squire  Force  acted  as  inspectors 
of  election;  that  the  ajipellant,  one  William  Nulty  and  one  Nelius  were 
Yoted  for  for  trustee ;  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  was  187 ;  that  the 
votes  were  canvassed  as  follows: 


For  Wolf,  the  appellant .  92 

For  Nulty . 84 

For  Nelius  .  8 


That  two  ballots  bearing  the  name  of  Louis  Wolf  for  trustee  were 
found  in  the  box  in  which  ballots  for  clerk  were  deposited,  and  two 
ballots  for  clerk  found  in  the  trustee’s  box;  that  one  ballot  for  trustee 
contained  the  'Hame  of  Louis  Wolf  printed  thereon  and  the  name  of 
William  Nulty  written  thereon;  that  if  these  three  ballots  had  been 
counted,  the  vote  would  ifave  exactly  corresponded  with  the  poll  list 
kept  at  such  election;  that  the  ballot  containing  both  the  names  of 
Nulty  and  Wolf  was  counted  for  Nulty,  and  the  two  ballots  for  Louis 
Wolf  were  rejected,  and  at  no  time  included  in  the  count.  The 
chairman  announced  that  no  election  had  been  held. 

The  respondent.  Max  C.  Huebner,  for  answer  to  the  appeal  denies 
that  the  votes  as  counted  exceeded  the  poll  list,  and  while  admitting 
that  there  were  two  trustee  ballots  found  in  the  clerk’s  box,  denies 
that  they  were  opened  or  that  anyone  saw  the  contents  of  the  said 
ballots.  He  admits  that  a  ballot  containing  both  the  names  of  M^olf 
and  Nulty  was  counted  for  Nulty.  He  alleges  that  all  parties 
interested  have  not  been  made  parties,  and  further  alleges  that  at 
least  six  illegal  votes  were  cast  for  Wolf,  and  asks  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  school  commissioner  of  Richmond  county  to  enable  all 
parties  in  interest  to  give  testimony  therein. 

On  the  27th  day  of  February,  1887,  an  order  was  made,  dated  that 
day,  that  Commissioner  Theodore  Frean  should  give  notice  to  both 
parties,  apjiellant  and  respondent,  of  a  time  and  place  where  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  for  the  resjiective  jiaities  would  be  taken 
before  him  jnirsuant  to  law. 
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On  March  8,  1887,  at  seven  p.  m.,  the  commissioner  was  attended  by 
counsel  for  the  appellant  and  by  Max  C.  Huebner,  one  of  the  respond¬ 
ents,  and  the  attorney  who  appeared  herein  for  respondents,  and  by 
Squire  Force,  another  respondent  herein,  and  announced  to  them  that 
he  would  attend  at  the  Edgewater  village  hall  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1887,  at  seven  o’clock  p.  m.,  to  proceed  to  take  evidence  herein 
pursuant  to  said  order.  Both  attorneys  agreed  to  meet  at  the  time 
and  place  so  fixed.  That  at  the  date,  place  and  time  so  named,  the 
commissioner  attended  and  the  appellant  appeared  with  his  counsel 
and  witnesses,  but  neither  respondents  nor  counsel  appeared.  After 
waiting  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  matter  was,  on  motion  of 
appellant’s  cgunsel,  adjourned  until  March  18,  1887,  at  seven  p.  m. 
On  the  18th  day  of  March,  1887,  at  seven  p.  m.,  both  appellant’s  and 
respondents’  counsel  appeared,  and  respondents’  counsel  applied  for 
an  adjournment,  which  was  denied,  and  respondents’  counsel  retired. 
The  commissioner  states  that  “  the  motion  was  denied  because  appel¬ 
lant  had  six  witnesses  present,  five  of  whom  had  been  subpoenaed.” 

The  evidence  of  the  appellant  was  thereupon  proceeded  with. 

At  the  close  of  appellant’s  evidence,  the  appellant’s  counsel  asked 
that  a  notice  be  served  upon  the  respondents.  Max  C.  Huebner  and 
Squire  Force,  to  attend  at  the  next  session,  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  28,  1887,  at  nine  a.  m.,  which  was  done. 

After  waiting  some  time  on  the  adjourned  day,  one  of  the  respond¬ 
ents,  Squire  Force,  appeared,  but  stated  that  he  had  no  counsel,  did 
not  want  any  and  did  not  wish  to  be  examined  and  had  no  witnesses 
he  wished  examined. 

Mr.  Huebner,  although  in  the  building  and  personally  notified,  did 
not  appear  before  the  commissioner. 

Thomas  IV.  Fitzgerald,  an  attorney,  appeared,  and  stated  that  he 
did  so  by  direction  of  Mr.  Huebner,  and  asked  for  an  adjournment. 
After  waiting  two  hours,  the*  commissioner  declared  the  hearing 
closed,  and  has  duly  returned  the  evidence  taken  to  me. 

.  From  the  testimony  taken,  I  find  the  facts  to  be  as  follows : 

The  poll  list  kept  at  the  annual  election  showed  that  187  votes  were 
•i-cast  for  trustee.  In  canvassing  the  votes  deposited  in  the  trustee’s 
>^box,  it  was  found  tha*t  the  appellant  received  ninety-two  votes,  Nulty 
»eighty-four  and  Nelius  eight.  There  was  one  defective  ballot,  which 
was  probably  intended  to  bo  cast  for  Nulty,  and  I  so  find.  This  would 
increase  his  vote  to  eighty-five. 

There  were  two  ballots  for  trustee  in  the  clerk’s  box,  placed  there 
by  mistake,  wFich  were  cast  for  Louis  Wolf,  and  as  the  counting  of 
these  two  ballots  would  make  the  vote  cast  correspond  exactly  Avith 
the  poll  list,  they  should  have  been  counted  for  him.  This  would 
have  increased  his  vote  to  ninety-four,  and  the  result  would  then 
appear  as  follows : 


Wolf .  94 

Nulty .  85 

Nelius .  8 


Giving  Louis  Wolf  a  clear  majority  of  one. 

I  therefore  sustain  the  appeal  and  hold  that  Louis  Wolf  was  duly 
elected  trustee  of  school  district  No.  2,  towns  of  MiddletoAvn  and 
Southfield,  county  of  Kichmond,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  1886. 
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No.  3596. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  H.  Clark  and  Harriet  M.  Clark, 

V.  the  Board  of  Education  of  Lyons  Union  Free  School  District 
No.  6. 

The  residence  of  a  minor,  naturally,  is  identical  -svith  that  of  his  parents ;  but  it  may  be 
elsewhere  by  their  consent. 

Trustees  have  the  right  to  suspend  pupils  from  the  privileges  of  the  school  where  their 
condiict  is  so  willfully  insubordinate  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  discipline  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  school,  and  to  continue  to  deprive  pupils  of  such  privilege  until  they  une- 
Quivocally  submit  to  the  discipline. 

(Decided  May  5, 1887.) 

The  appellants  are  husband  and  wife.  The  appellant,  John  H. 

*  Clark,  is  the  principal  of  the  Lyons  union  school.  Henry  Merrill  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Clark,  and  has  resided  with  the  appellants  in  the 
village  of  Lyons  since  August,  1886.  He  is  seventeen  years  of  age. 
His  parents,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  city  of  Bochester,  removed 
to  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1886.  Merrill  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
Lyons  union  school  from  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  1886,  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1887,  when  he  was  suspended  from  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  school  by  the  board  of  education,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
lollowing  resolution,  viz.: 

Hesolved,  That  the  board  deems  the  conduct  for  the  past  few  days 
of  Henry  Merrill,  a  non-resident  pupil,  highly  disorganizing  and 
injurious  to  the  government  of  the  school,  and  feel  it  their  duty  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  school  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
board. 

The  cause  of  this  action  of  the  board  was  the  miscondu(*,t  of  Merrill 
towards  John  H.  Patterson,  who,  from  the  twelfth  day  of  January  had 
been  temporarily  acting  as  principal  of  the  school  during  the  illness 
of  Principal  Clark.  The  facts  in  relation  to  such  misconduct  are 
stated  somewhat  differently  by  different  persons.  It  certainly 
amounted  to  an  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  in  the  presence 
of  the  school  upon  the  acting  principal,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
disciplining  other  pupils.  Upon  the  next  day  Merrill  used  grossly 
insulting  and  abusive  language  to  the  acting  principal  in  the  school 
building,  and  while  the  school  was  in  session,  charging  him  with 
lying,  and  offering  to  fight  him.  Merrill  admitted  all  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  board,  and  aggravated  his  conduct  by  justifying  it. 
His  statements  before  the  board  were  reduced  to  writing  and  read 
over  to  him,  and  x^ronounced  by  him  correct.  He  said: 

“I  first  laid  hands  on  ]\Ir.  Patterson  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth;  I  was  taking  the  j^art  of  the  smaller  boys;  I  did  not  think  he 
had  any  right  to  act  as  x)rincipal;  I  did  not  know  what  he  was;  I  think 
I  did  right  in  taking  hold  of  him;  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  not  interfered 
I  do  not  know  who  would  have  come  out  ahead,  he  or  me;  this  was  in 
the  morning  during  school  hours. 

‘‘I  met  IMr.  Patterson  in  the  hall;  I  asked  him  if  he  wrote  the  piece 
in  the  Democratic  Press  of  the  twenty-sixth;  he  said,  no;  I  said  it 
looked  like  his  work  and  as  if  he  had  a  hand  in  it;  I  said  if  he  told 
about  town  that  he  blackened  my  eye,  he  lied;  I  told  him  I  could 
whip  him  and  if  he  wished  to  try  it  I  was  ready,  he  could  come 
on;  I  offered  to  fight  him  several  times  there  in  the  hall;  this  was 
during  school,  January  26,  1887.’' 
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After  hearing  these  statements  the  board  then  passed  the  resolution 
of  suspension.  Upon  subsequent  ax^plication,  it  refused  to  rescind 
the  same,  and  from  this  action  this  appeal  is  taken. 

The  board  of  education  in  their  answer  say: 

I  1.  That  Merrill  was  a  non-resident  pupil,  and  in  consequence  was 
in  the  school  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the  board,  regardless  of  the 
matters  here  under  discussion. 

2.  That  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  the  thirty  days  required 
by  the  rules  of  this  Department. 

3.  That  the  board  in  this  matter  exercised  the  discretion  which  the 
law  gives  it,  properly  and  wisely. 

The  question  of  residence  is  always  one  difficult  of  determination. 
It  depends  upon  the  intent  of  the  party  whose  place  of  residence  is 
disputed.  The  residence  of  a  minor  undoubtedly  follows  that  of  his 
parents,  but  it  may  be  elsewhere  by  their  consent.  In  the  present 
case,  the  appellant,  John  H.  Clark,  swears  that  “after  consultations 
upon  the  subject  with  them  (Merrill’s  parents),  and  dej)onent  and  depo¬ 
nent’s  wife,  it  was  agreed  upon  by  all  of  said  parties  that  Henry 
should  not  continue  to  reside  with  his  parents  and  that  he  should 
make  his  home  in  Lyons  with  deponent.  This  is  his  home,  and  he  is 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  home  and  not  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  school,  and  he  is  wholly  supported  by  this  deponent, 
and  deponent  and  deponent’s  wife  control  him  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  his  parents  and  as  their  own  son.”  I  think  we  must  accept  this 
testimony  of  an  unimpeachable  witness,  occupying  the  relations  which 
he  does  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school,  as  determining  the  question  of 
Henry  Merrill’s  residence,  and  must  hold  that  he  is  a  resident  pupil 
of  the  village  of  Lyons. 

The  papers  on  appeal  were  served  on  one  of  the  respondents  on 
March  thirtieth,  and  on  another  on  March  thirty-first.  The  action 
appealed  from  was  taken  March  first.  I  think  service  upon  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  would  have  been  sufficient  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
holding  that  the  appeal  was  taken  in  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  real  question  in  the  case,  viz. :  Had  the  board 
of  education  the  power  to  deprive  Henry  Merrill  of  the  privileges  of 
the  school,  and  if  so,’ was  the  jDOwer  wisely  and  properly  exercised? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  local  school  authorities  to 
suspend  pupils  from  school  privileges  when  their  conduct  is  so  willfully 
insubordinate  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  good  order  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  cases  which  would  justify 
an  entire  and  perpetual  taking  away  of  school  privileges.  There  are 
many  more  cases  which  call  for  a  temporary  taldng  away  of  such 
privileges,  to  continue  until  such  time  as  the  pupil  gives  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  willingness  to  submit  himself  to  the  discipline  of  -the 
school.  The  suspension  of  the  pri\fileges  of  the  school  should  not  be 
imposed  for  slight  cause.  The  privilege  is  a  sacred  one.  The  com¬ 
mon  schools  belong  to  all  alike  and  are  for  the  benefit  of  all.  All 
have  rights  in  them.  But  one  cannot  be  allowed  to  so  conduct  him¬ 
self  as  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  by  destroying  the  schools. 
If  he  does,  he  is  liable  to  have  his  right  taken  away  in  deference  to  the 
genei'al  and  common  good. 

The  conduct  of  the  boy  Merrill,  in  the  present  case,  was  very  bad 
and  inexcusable.  He  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  almost  at  man’s  estate. 
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and  is  shown  to  be  large  of  his  age.  His  relations  to  the  permanent 
principal  of  the  school  placed  a  special  responsibility  upon  him.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  he  deliberately  undertook  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  It  may  be  that  the  temporary  or  acting  principal 
lacked  experience  in  managing  a  school;  perhaps  he  dropped  an  indis¬ 
creet  expression  or  acted  unwisely.  Even  in  that  case,  the  proper 
course  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board.  It  was 
not  the  business  of  this  pupil  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  If  it  was 
possible  to  overlook  or  mitigate  the  attack  of  the  pupil  upon  the 
teacher  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  acted  imj^ulsively,  it  would  not  be  so  as  to  the  language 
of  the  boy  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeeding  day,  nor  of  his  subsequent 
justification  of  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  board. 

It  was  necessarv  that  the  board  should  reduce  the  school  to  a  state 
of  discipline  and  control,  promptly  and  thorough^,  and  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  board  had  ample 
justification  for  its  action  in  reference  to  Merrill.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  done  less. 

I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  evidence  in  relation  to  an  apology  from 
the  i)upil  to  the  teacher.  From  Mr.  Patterson’s  statement,  it  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  given  much  evidence  of  regret  or  contri¬ 
tion.  Going  through  the  form  of  an  apology  is  of  small  consequence. 
The  board  of  education  is  the  best  judge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
school,  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  and  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
This  Department  will  not  be  inclined  to  overrule  the  action  of  the 
board  in  this  case,  at  least  before  it  is  shown  that  it  refuses  to  readmit 
Merrill  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  after  he  has  given  abundant 
proof  of  regret  for  his  misconduct  and  of  readiness  to  submit  unre¬ 
servedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  MTien  such  evidence  shall  be 
adduced,  it  is  assumed  that  the  board  will  rescind  its  own  action. 

For  these  considei'ations  I  feel  compelled  to  dismiss  the  appeal. 


No.  3597. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Florence  Snath  v.  E.  A.  Kneel  and. 
School  Commissioner  of  the  Fii’st  Commissioner  District  of  Living¬ 
ston  County. 

School  Commissioner  refusing  to  grant  a  certificate  to  teach  a  large  school  to  an 
applicant  whom  he  considers  competent  to  teach  and  govern  a  smaller  school,  will  bo 
sustained  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  he  so  decided  from  improper  motives. 

(Decided  May  9,  1887.1 

This  is  an  appeal  against  the  action  of  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  first  commissioner  district  of  Livingston  county,  in  refusing  to 
grant  a  teacher’s  certificate  to  the  appellant,  which  would  authorize 
her  to  accept  employment  as  a  teacher  in  the  first  school  district  of 
the  town  of  Groveland. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  appellant  that  the  school  commissioner  refused 
to  grant  a  certificate  which  would  permit  her  to  teach  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  district  and  that  such  refusal  was  caused  by  political  influences 
and  was  unjust  to  the  appellant.  The  school  commissioner,  on  the 
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other  hand,  says  that  the  school  in  the  first  district  of  the  town  of 
Groveland,  is  a  large  one,  with  an  average  attendance  much  in  excess 
of  any  school  which  the  appellant  has  ever  taught,  and  that  he  does 
not  deem  her  a  suitable  teacher  for  a  school  of  that  size.  He  denies 
that  his  decision  in  the  premises  has  been  influenced  by  any  one,  or 
that  he  entertained  any  prejudices  against  the  appellant,  and  he  sub-* 
mits  the  examination  papers  furnished  by  Miss  Snath  upon  a  written 
examination  held  by  him  in  which  she  was  one  of  the  candidates 
examined. 

The  school  commissioner  had  a  right  to  issue  a  third  grade  cer¬ 
tificate  to  the  appellant  which  wmuld  authorize  her  to  teach  in  any 
particular  locality,  but  would  prevent  her  from  doing  so  in  any  other, 
and  he  had  abundant  authority  of  law  for  withholding  a  certificate 
which  would  confer  upon  her  authority  to  teach  in  the  first  district 
of  Groveland,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  one  which  would 
authorize  her  to  take  a  school  in  a  smaller  district.  No  competent 
proof  is  offered  to  sustain  the  allegation  that  the  commissioner  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  I  have  examined  all  the  papers  in 
the  case  with  care,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  respondent  took  the  course  he  did  in  this  case  through  a 
desire  to  discharge  his  duty  properly,  and  should  be  sustained  in  so 
doing. 

The  appeal  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed. 

Ill 
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No.  3600. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Emmet  S.  Elmer,  v.  The  action  of  a 
District  Meeting  in  School  District  No.  9,  of  the  Town  of  Monroe, 
Orange  County. 

The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  in  deciding  by  a  strong  affirmative  vote  to  change 
a  school-house  site  and  build  a  new  school-house  will  not  bo  disturbed  for 
irregularities  at  the  meeting  which  are  not  specified  with  clearness  and  proof. 

(Decided  May  18, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  a  special  school  meeting  held 
in  school  district  No.  9,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
upon  the  18th  day  of  February,  1887,  and  by  which  it  was  determined 
to  change  the  site  and  erect  a  new  school  building.  The  appellant 
alleges  several  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  None 
are  specified  with  much  clearness,  and  no  proof  is  offered  to  sustain 
the  allegations  which  are  set  forth  in  the  appeal  papers.  From  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  sevent^^-seven 
qualified  electors  of  the  district  present  at  the  meeting;  that  the  matter 
of  changing  the  site  and  erecting  a  school  building  was  discussed  at 
length  and  deliberately  voted  upon.  Forty-eight  votes  were  cast  in 
favor  of  a  new  school  buildiDg  and  twenty-nine  against.  Forty- two 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  changing  the  site  and  thirty-one  votes 
against.  The  record  book  of  the  district  shows  that  the  names  of  the 
persons  present  were  called  and  a  record  of  their  votes  was  made. 

There  may  have  been  slight  irregularities  in  the  manner  of  giving 
notice  and  in  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  me  in  overturning  the  will  of  a 
clear  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  present  at  the 
meeting.  No  fraud  is  alleged.  The  appellant  admits  in  his  appeal 
that  this  district  is  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  a  new  school  building. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  feel  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
ajjpeal. 


No.  3575. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Ida  L.  Griswold  v.  Alexander  Kossman, 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  4,  Town  of  Claverack,  County  of 
Columbia. 


At  the  time  of  employment  of  a  teacher,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  board  with  the 
trustee.  Held,  That  such  agreement  was  void,  and  that  she  could  change  her  board¬ 
ing  place  at  any  time. 

While  a  teacher  may  board  Avith  a  trustee,  it  cannot  be  made  obligatory  upon  the 
teacher  to  do  so. 

A  trustee  is  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  delivering  a  tax-list  and  warrant  to  a  col¬ 
lector  before  a  satisfactory  bond  has  been  furnished. 

A  collector  who  volurtturily  pays  over  the  district  money  to  a  trustee  is  personally  liable 
therefor,  and  a  trustee  is  censurable  for  receiving  it. 

(Decided  May  25, 1887.) 

Gharleii  Beale,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

John  V.  Whitheck,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Ida  L.  Gris  wold,  who  ivas  employed  as  teacher 
of  the  school  in  district  No.  4,  town  of  Claverack,  county  of  Columbia, 
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against  the  trustee  of  said  district,  demanding  the  removal  of  said 
trustee  from  office. 

The  appellant  alleges  as  grounds  therefor  that  the  trustee  has  used 
insulting  language  toward  her  and  in  relation  to  her;  that  he  has 
prevented  her  from  fulfilling  her  term  of  teaching  ;  that  he  has 
taken  from  the  collector  the  district  moneys  and  retained  them,  and 
that  he  has  neglected  to  pay  her  for  the  services  she  has  rendered. 

The  respondent  in  answer  admits  that  he  received  from  the  col¬ 
lector  all  the  district  moneys  then  held  by  that  officer,  and  alleges  as 
an  excuse  therefor  that  while  he,  the  trustee,  was  responsible  for  the 
s  ife  keeping  of  the  same,  the  collector  was  not  and  had  given  no 
bond  as  such  collector.  He  admits  also  that  the  teacher  taught  from 
September  4,  1886,  until  February  4,  1887,  when  dissatisfaction  having 
been  manifested  in  the  district  wfith  her  teaching,  and  the  funds  not 
being  sufficient  to  continue  school  longer,  he  closed  the  school.  He 
alleges  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  terminate  the  teacher’s  engage¬ 
ment  for  either  cause.  The  trustee  denies  that  he  had  insulted  the 
teacher,  but  admits  using  strong  language  toward  her  while  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  caused  by  alleged  tantalizing  conduct  toward  him  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  The  trustee  makes  other  charges  against  the  teacher 
which  are  not  necessary  to  be  considered  upon  this  appeal,  as  the 
trustee  and  not  the  teacher  is  the  accused  person. 

The  allegations  are  so  confiicting  that  I  directed  Oliver  W.  Hallen- 
beck,  school  commissioner  of  the  first  district  of  Columbia  county,  to 
give  notice  to  the  respective  parties  and  take  their  testimony,  as  well 
as  that  of  such  witnesses  as  might  be  offered  by  them.  Notices  having 
been  regularly  given  by  the  commissioner,  the  hearing  was  proceeded 
with  and  the  testimony  returned  to  me. 

From  the  evidence  so  taken  and  from  the  admissions  made  by  the 
parties,  I  find  the  facts  to  be  as  follows:  The  appellant  was  employed 
to  teach  by  the  respondent  as  trustee  for  from  thirty  to  forty  weeks 
of  school  to  commence  September  4,  1886,  or  until  the  district  moneys 
were  exhausted,  unless  in  the  meantime  general  dissatisfaction 
should  prevail  in  the  district  toward  the  teacher  when  her  term  should 
end.  She  was  to  receive  six  dollars  a  week  and  board  with  the 
trustee,  he  to  charge  her  for  such  board,  including  washing,  at  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

The  appellant  taught  from  September  4,  1886,  until  February  4, 
1887,  when  the  trustee  discharged  her  and  closed  the  school.  As  the 
teacher  was  absent  several  days,  I  cannot  determine  from  the 
testimony  before  me  just  how  much  salary  she  is  entitled  to. 

During  Christmas  week  the  appellant  ceased  to  board  with  the 
trustee,  and  a  bitter  feeling  sprang  up  between  the  parties  to  this 
a]>peal.  The  teacher  had  a  perfect  right  to  change  her  boarding 
place  at  any  time.  An  agreement  with  the  trustee  to  the  contrary  is 
illegal  and  void.  While  a  teacher  may  board  with  a  trustee,  it  cannot 
be  made  obligatory,  upon  the  teacher  so  to  do. 

Ttie  trustee  has  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  delivering  a 
tax-list  and  warrant  to  a  collector  before  a  satisfactory  bond  has  been 
executed  and  delivered  to  him  as  required  by  law,  and  a  person  who 
has  held  the  office  of  trustee  for  three  successive  years  can  have  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  such  neglect. 
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The  collector  rendered  himself  personally  liable  when  he  volun¬ 
tarily  paid  over  the  district  moneys  to  the  trustee,  as  the  trustee  was 
blamable  when  he  received  them. 

I  have  concluded  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  to  make  the  following  dis¬ 
position  of  this  appeal :  The  trustee  is  hereby  ordered  and  directed 
to  pay  over  all  the  district  moneys  in  his  hands  to  the  collector,  first 
requiring  such  collector  to  give  a  sufficient  bond  to  protect  the  dis¬ 
trict  from  loss,  and  take  his  receipt  therefor.  He  is  also  directed  to 
deliver  or  offer  to  deliver  to  the  appellant  an  order  upon  the  collector 
for  the  full  amount  due  her  for  teachers’  wages.  This  I  direct  to  be 
done  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  this  decision.  Upon  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  a  compliance  wihh  this  order,  this  appeal  will  be  dis¬ 
missed;  otherwise,  a  further  order  will  be  made  in  the  premises. 


No.  3601. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  Thompson  d.  George  L.  Johnson, 
as  Trustee  of  Joint  School  District  No.  14,  Towns  of  Nassau, 
Stephentown  and  New  Lebanon,  counties  of  Rensselaer  and 
Columbia. 

An  appeal  taken  four  months  after  the  performance  of  the  act  complained  of,  and  no 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay  being  given,  will  be  dismissed. 

(Decided  May  28, 1887. ) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  joint  school  district 
No.  14^  towns  of  Nassau,  Stephentown  and  New  Lebanon,  counties  of 
Rensselaer  and  Columbia,  from  the  action  of  the  trustee  of  said 
district  in  issuing  a  tax-list  to  collect  $193.20. 

The  tax  list  was  issued  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1886.  It  is 
alleged  by  the  appellant  that  the  district  meeting  authorized  a  tax  of 
only  $150  and  that  the  trustee  has  added  thereto  forty -three  dollars 
and  t^venty  cents,  which  was  unauthorized. 

The  trustee,  who  appears  as  respondent,  alleges  that  the  sum  of 
$150  w^as  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  year,  and  that  there 
existed  a  deficiency  for  teachers’  w^ages  of  forty-three  dollars  and 
twenty  cents,  wdiich  it  was  necessary  to  raise.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
the  appeal  w’as  not  taken  until  four  months  had  elapsed  after  the 
return  of  the  warrant  by  the  collector,  and  that  the  apj^ellant  had 
paid  his  tax  .under  said  tax  list  and  the  warrant  thereto  attached. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  which  are  undisputed,  that  the  tax-list  and 
warrant  were  delivered  to  the  collector  in  October  last  and  the  tax  col¬ 
lected  of  every  tax-payer  but  one,  and  that  the  appeal  "was  not  taken 
until  February  22,  1887,  I  am  compelled  to  dismiss  the  appeal  under 
the  rules. 

Appeals  must  be  taken  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the  act 
complained  of,  or  some  satisfactory  excuse  must  be  given  for  the 
delay.  None  has  been  given. 
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3608. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Adam  Fkederick  v.  Eugene  Frederick,  as 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  11,  of  the  Town  of  Johnstown, 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 

A  {general  alle2:ation  that  a  tax-list  is  erroneous  without  speeifyins  the  error;  that  a 
trustee  lias  nej^leiited  his  duties,  does  not  manaj^e  the  affairs  of  the  district  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  ])atrons  of  the  school,  but  for  his  own  personal  gain;  Held  to  be  too 
indefinite  for  intelligent  determination. 

(Decided  June  29, 1S87.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Adam  Frederick,  a  resident  of  school  district 
No.  11,  town  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  against  Eugene 
Frederick,  sole  trustee  thereof.  The  appellant  alleges  that  the  tax- 
roll  caused  to  be  collected  is  erroneous;  that  the  trustee  is  ineligible 
to  the  office  he  holds;  that  he  has  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  does  not  manage  the  affairs  of  the  district  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school,  but  for  his  own  personal  gain;  that  he  stated  to 
several  persoDs  that  he  ’would  not  hire  any  teacher  who  ’^'ould  not 
board  with  him,  and  had  refused  to  hire  several  applicants  for  such 
reason;  that  he  conducted  school  at  a  time  when  m  )st  of  the  scholars 
could  not  get  there,  and  that  he  has  misapplied  the  money  of  the 
district. 

The  trustee,  answering  said  allegations,  denies  positively  and  spe¬ 
cifically  each  allegation  of  the  appellant. 

This  appeal  is  too  indefinite  for  intelligent  determination.  Facts 
must  be  stated.  If  the  roll  is  erroneous,  it  should  be  shown  in  what 
respect  it  is  so.  It  does  not  appear,  from  appellant’s  papers,  what  tax 
list  is  referred  to.  It  is  not  shown  in  what  respect  he  has  neglected 
his  duties  as  trustee.  It  is  alleged  generally  that  he  has  misapplied 
money,  but  when  and  how  does  not  appear. 

No  sjiecific  act  of  the  trustee  seems  to  be  appealed  from.  The 
appellant  seems  to  desire  to  remove  the  trustee  from  office,  and  seems 
to  think  that  the  way  to  accomplish  it  is  to  appeal  from  his  acts.  In 
this  he  is  mistaken.  If  the  trustee  is  disqualified  or  unqualified  for 
the  office,  or  is  abusing  his  trust,  charges  should  be  preferred  against 
him,  and  the  facts  which  are  cause  for  removal  should  be  clearly  set 
forth  and  proved. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3609. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Christopher  Kohler  v.  Robert  "W.  Jones, 
School  Commissioner  of  the  Second  District  of  Lewis  County. 

The  official  acts  of  a  school  commissioner  will  be  sustained,  unless  satisfactory 

reasons  to  the  contrary  are  shown. 

(Decided  June  20, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  tax-payer  and  legal  voter  of  the  school  district 
known  as  No.  17  of  the  town  of  Denmark,  and  now  a  part  of  school 
district  No.  2  of  the  town  of  Champion,  in  said  county,  from  an  order 
of  Robert  W.  Jones,  school  commissioner  of  the  second  commissioner 
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district  of  Lewis  county,  dated  October  9,  1886,  which  order  annulled 
said  district  No.  17  and  annexed  the  territory  thereof  to  district  No.  2 
of  the  town  of  Champion. 

From  the  evidence  before  me  it  appears  that  district  No.  17  was 
formed  in  1880.  In  1882  a  cheap  school  house  was  constructed. 
There  are  but  fourteen  children  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  but  four  are  entered  upon  the  school 
register  of  the  district. 

The  appellant  does  not  send  children  to  the  school;  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  in  favor  of  the  annulment  and 
annexation,  and  the  resident  living  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
school  in  district  No.  2,  and  having  more  children  of  school  age  than 
any  other  resident,  favors  the  change. 

The  strongest  objection  advanced  against  the  change  is  that  in 
severe  weather  in  winter  the  road  leading  from  district  No.  17  to  the 
school  house  in  district  No.  2  is  impassable.  But  this  is  stoutly 
denied.  The  road  is  one  largely  traveled,  and  evidence  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  same  is  kept  in  better  condition  than  most  country 
roads. 

The  trustee  of  school  district  No.  17  consented  to  the  order,  and 
without  satisfactory  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  ofl&cial  acts  of  the 
local  school  officers  will  be  sustained.  I  do  not  find  the  reasons 
advanced  for  setting  aside  the  order  sufficient,  and  therefore  sustain  it. 

The  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 


No.  3610. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  G.  Vandenburg  v.  F.  J.  Farring¬ 
ton,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  La  Fayette,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

A  supervisor  refused  to  consent  to  a  change  of  site  for  a  school-house,  and  the  trustee 
and  many  taxable  inhabitants  sustained  him. 

Held,  that  in  view  of  the  near  appi-oach  to  the  annual  meeting  when  the  question  can  be 
considered,  and  a  trustee  chosen  who  will  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  majority,  the 
supervisor  will  be  sustained. 

(Decided  June  20, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  school  district  No.  1 
of  the  town  of  La  Fayette,  Onondaga  county,  from  the  refusal  of  the 
respondent  to  consent  to  a  change  of  the  school-house  site. 

The  appellant  alleges  that  at  a  district  meeting  held  in  said  district 
the  voters  present,  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  for  to  twenty-five  against, 
voted  to  change  the  site;  that  the  present  site  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  district,  and  the  building  is  old 
and  dilapidated;  that  the  site  belongs  only  in  part  to  the  district;  that 
the  present  site  was  established  over  seventy  years  ago,  since  which 
time  the  district  has  been  so  altered  that  the  site  is  no  longer  geograph¬ 
ically  centrally  located;  that  the  new  site  is  eligible  and  will  better 
accommodate  a  majority  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  trustee  of  the  district  and  the  supervisor  file  separate  answers, 
and  allege  that  the  present  site  is  owned  by  the  district,  and  that  Ihe 
trustee  holds  a  deed  for  the  same;  that  additional  land  adjoining  tlie 
present  site  can  be  procured  for  a  small  amount  of  money;  that  exten- 
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give  repairs  have  recently  been  made  upon  tbe  school-building  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  a  district  meeting  after  a  recom¬ 
mendation  so  to  do  by  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  building 
by  a  district  meeting;  that  the  new  site  is  low  and  would  require  fill¬ 
ing,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  deep  creek  crossed  by  a  small 
bridge,  the  school-building  could  not  be  moved  to  the  proposed  new 
site. 

Ordinarily  I  should  sustain  the  action  of  the  district  meeting,  a 
majority  of  the  voters  and  taxable  inhabitants  being  present,  and  a 
preponderance  of  the  taxable  property  being  represented  by  the  owners 
favoring  the  same,  but  finding  the  trustee  and  the  supervisor  both  op¬ 
posed,  together  wdth  a  large  number  of  voters  and  tax-payers,  I  feel 
constrained  to  overrule  the  appeal.  The  present  site  has  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  district  for  over  seventy  years.  The  annual  school  meeting 
will  soon  be  held,  and  tbe  district  can  then  register  its  wishes  by  the 
selection  of  a  trustee  who  will  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
upon  this  subject,  if  the  present  incumbent  fails  to  do  so. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3811. 

In  the  jMatter  of  the  Appeal  of  Octave  N.  Bonnefond,  from  Certain 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  held  in  District  No.  23, 

Town  of  Hancock,  Delaware  County,  August  31,  1886. 

Where  o,  former  trustee  is  charged,  after  ho  has  ceased  to  ho  a  school  ofQcer,  with 
wrongfully  retaining  money  of  the  district,  the  State  Superintendent  is  without  juris¬ 
diction  over  tho  person  charged.  In  such  case,  redress  can  only  bo  obtained  through 
the  courts. 

(Decided  Juno  20, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  school  district  No. 
23,  town  of  Hancock,  Delaware  county,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  held  in  said  district  August  31,  1886. 

The  particular  joroceeding  of  the  meeting  objected  to  by  appellant 
was  the  vote  given  to  accept  the  report  of  the  retiring  trustee,  which 
contained  an  item  of  eleven  dollars,  paid  by  said  retiring  trustee  to 
his  counsel  for  his  costs  and  disbursements  in  preparing  an  appeal 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  one  Thomas 
Swope  was  ^declared  elected  trustee,  and  immediately  thereafter 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  such  ofiice.  The 
appellant  avers  that  said  retiring  trustee  appropriated  eleven  dollars 
for  such  expense  'without  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting  authorizing  it, 
or  the  determination  of  a  county  judge  after  an  appeal  from  a  refusal 
of  a  district  meeting  to  so  authorize  the  expenditure;  that  at  the  time 
the  appeal  was  taken,  said  retiring  trustee  was  not  a  school  ofiicer, 
and  was  not  authorized  by  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting  to  prosecute 
such  appeal. 

The  present  trustee  answering  said  appeal,  alleges  that  said  appeal 
was  decided  in  favor  of  said  retiring  trustee,  who  was  the  appellant 
therein;  that  at  tho  last  annual  meeting  the  retiring  trustee  presented 
his  annual  report,  and,  after  request  by  some  voters,  presented  a 
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receipt  for  eleven  dollars  from  liis  attorneys  for  such  services,  after 
which  the  meeting  approved  and  adopted  the  report. 

I  shall  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  retiring 
trustee’s  action,  or  the  action  of  the  district  meeting  in  accepting  and 
approving  the  same. 

The  former  trustee  having  ceased  to  be  a  school  officer  at  the 
meeting  in  question,  this  Department  has  no  jurisdiction  over  him. 
D  he  has  retained  moneys  illegall}',  the  statute  points  out  the  manner 
of  recovering  the  same  by  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  the  courts. 
The  amount  involved  is  small  and  the  appellant’s  tax  therefor  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  being  tea  or  twelve  cents. 

Having  no  power  to  enforce  a  decision  of  this  apiDeal,  if  one  should 
be  made,  I  dismiss  the  same. 


Ho.  3613. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Nelson  Reese  and  others  v.  School 

District  No.  15,  of  the  Town  of  Florida,  Montgomery  County, 

N.  Y. 

The  proceedings  of  district  meetings  directing  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building, 
which  would  furnish  accommodations  for  more  children  than  there  are  at  present 
residing  in  the  district,  sustained  where  it  is  shown  that  the  population  of  the  district 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

(Decided  June  23, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  certain  residents  and  tax-payers  in  district  No 
15,  of  the  town  of  Florida,  Montgomery  county,  against  the  action  of 
certain  district  meetings,  held  upon  the  twenty-first  day  of  March, 
1887,  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1887,  and  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1887, 
whereby  ib  Avas  determined  to  change  the  site  and  erect  a  new  school- 
house,  at  an  expense  not  to. exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000,  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  payable  in  nine  yearly  install¬ 
ments.  The  appellants  urge,  as  the  grounds  of  their  appeal,  that  the 
motions  or  resolutions  providing  for  the  change  of  site  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  and  the  raising  of  the  funds  necessary  therefor, 
are  indefinite  and  uncertain;  that  they  fail  to  state  the  hind,  size, 
quality,  dimensions  or  site  of  the  proj^osed  school  building,  or  Avhen  it 
is  to  be  ready  for  use;  that  they  fail  to  fix  any  definite  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  for  said  projeosed  school-house;  that  they  do  not 
state  the  amount  of  par  value  of  the  bonds,  or  the  rate  ^f  interest  to 
be  paid  on  them,  and  that  said  bonds  will  not  be  negotiable  and  Avill 
not  bind  the  district,  because  unauthorized  and  illegal,  and  that,  when 
the  meeting  of  the  eleventh  of  April  adjourned,  the  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  fixed  two  different  times  or  dates,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
time  of  the  adjourned  meeting  Avas  indefinite  and  its  acts  Avere 
unlawful  and  A'Oid.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  proposed  ncAV  school- 
house  is  much  larger  than  the  district  requires,  and  that  the  piiiqiose 
of  the  trustees  in  erecting  so  large  a  building  is  that  they  may  rent 
the  second  floor  for  other  than  school  purposes,  and  that  the  amount 
of  money  proposed  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  ncAV  school- 
house  is  excessive  and  extravagant.  It  is  claimed  that  the  district 
now  has  a  school  building  sufficiently  large  for  its  needs. 
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The  answer  to  this  appeal  is  made  by  James  Finlan  and  others,  and 
sets  forth  that  the  meeting  of  March  twenty-first  w’as  regularly  called 
and  that  the  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in  pursuance  of  regular 
a  Ijourninents.  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  time  of  one  of  the  adjourned  meetings,  but  that  this  was 
cured  by  the  publication  of  notices  in  the  district.  It  is  alleged  that 
all  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings  were  regularly  taken.  It  is 
set  forth  that  the  school-house  in  the  district  has  become  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  district  and  unfit  for  use,  and  that  the  district  is 
growing  in  population;  that  the  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
would  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  needs  of  the  district  will 
require,  but  it  is  said  in  explanation  of  the  determination  to  erect  a 
“four-room”  building  that  it  can  be  done  at  very  little  expense  beyond 
•what  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a  “three-room”  building, 
which  would,  in  any  event,  be  necessary.  It  is  denied  that  there  is 
any  intent  or  purpose  of  providing  a  room  for  other  than  school 
purposes.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  indefiniteness  or  uncertainty 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  apjaealed  from. 

It  is  customary  to  sustain  the  action  of  district  school  meetings 
unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  such  action  is  contrary  to,  or  unauthor¬ 
ized  by,  the  laws  or  is  clearly  and  manifestly  opposed  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  district.  It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  in  any  school  district  know  best  avhat  is  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  the  district,  and  their  acts  will  be  upheld  unless 
it  is  made  plainly  to  appear  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  or  that  such 
acts  have  not  the  sanction  of  the  statutes  covering  such  matters. 
I  see  no  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meetings  here 
under  consideration  which  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  action  aj^pealed 
from.  There  seems  to  have  been  ample  time  for  discussion  and  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  the 
manner  of  taking  and  recording  the  vote,  seem  to  have  been  observed. 
The  meetings  were  evidently  well  attended,  as  upon  the  vote  relative 
to  a  change  of  site,  there  were  one  hundred  and  three  votes  cast.  In 
determining  what  particular  site  should  be  chosen,  there  were  seventy- 
four  votes  cast,  the  choice  falling  upon  the  property  owned  by  J.  H. 
Enders,  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  thirty- three.  I  think  that  the 
adjournments  from  one  time  to  another  were  regularly  taken. 
The  contrary  is  not  shown  with  any  degree  of  definiteness,  and 
if  there  was  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  to  which  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  taken,  the  same  seems  to  have  been  fully  cured  by  the 
publication  of  notices  of  the  time  of  the  adjourned  meeting,  and 
whether  this  was  done  or  not,  it  is  not  shown  that  any  one  was  misled 
or  stayed  away  from  the  adjourned  meeting  in  consequence  of  it. 

It  is  proper  for  the  district  to  anticipate  future  growth.  It  would 
be  suicidal  for  a  district  which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population 
to  erect  a  new  school-house  which  would  only  be  sufficient  for  present 
needs.  But  a  district  ought  to  act  with  prudence  ami  reason  in  such 
a  matter.  From  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  parties  in  this  case, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  the  district  went  as  far  as-  it  ought  to  in 
erecting  a  school  building  which  should  contain  huir  rooms — per¬ 
haps  farther  than  it  was  well  to  go.  The  answer  of  the  respondents 
indicates  that  there  are  but  one  hundred  and  forty -eight  children  of 
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school  age  residing  in  the  district.  This  being  so,  the  attendance 
upon  the  school  oi-dinarily,  would  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  o^  that 
number,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  district  does  not  at 
present  re  [uire  a  building  of  the  size  contemplated.  And  there  is 
some  proof  to  show  that  the  population  of  the  district  is  growing 
with  some  rapidity.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  district 
requires  a  building  which  shall  have  three  departments,  and  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  but  small  additional  expense  will  now  be 
incurred  in  making  room  for  a  fourth  department  when  it  shall  be 
needed,  while  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  it  is  probable  that 
a  building  of  four  rooms  will  be  more  perfect  and  better  suited  to 
school  uses.  While  I  have  had  considerable  doubt  upon  this  point,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  that  upon  that  account  I  ought  to 
overrule  the  dehberate  and  regular  proceedings  of  the  district’ 
meetings. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  I  dismiss  the  appeal. 


No.  3812. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Ebenezer  W.  Taylor  and  others  from 

The  Action  of  a  Special  School  Meeting  held  in  School  District  No. 

2,  Town  of  Red  House,  County  of  Cattaraugus,  November  13,  1886. 

The  vote  of  a  district  meeting  changing  a  site  set  aside  and  a  special  meeting  ordered 
t<i  determine  the  (juestion,  where  it  appeared  the  vote  was  nearly  even  for  and  against, 
and  that  tlie  failure  to  give  due  notice  of  the  meeting  had  prevented  the  attendance  of 
certain  voters,  who,  by  their  votes,  would  have  changed  the  result,  if  present. 

(Decided  June  23, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Coke  &  Whipple,  for  appellants. 

James  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  for  respondents. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Ebenezer  W.  Taylor,  district  clerk  of  school 
district  No.  2,  town  of  Red  House,  county  of  Cattaraugus,  and  other 
residents  thereof,  alleged  by  appellants  to  be  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  of  said  district,  from  the  action  of  the  school  meeting  held  in . 
said  district,  November  13,  1886,  at  which  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  new”  school  house  upon  the  old  site. 

It  appears  from  the  pleadings  of  the  respective  parties  that  the  vote 
for  the  new  building  stood  fifteen  for  and  fourteen  against. 

The  district  clerk  unintentionally  omitted  to  give  notice  of  the 
meeting  to  several  alleged  legal  voters  who  state  under  oath  that  if 
they  had  been  notified  and  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  they  would 
have  voted  in  the  negative. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  district  appears  to  be  that  the  district  is 
nearly  six  miles  in  length.  The  present  site  is  situated  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  one  extreme  end  and  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  other. 

The  opponents  of  the  new  building  are  desirous  of  having  two 
school-houses  erected,  which  will  give  better  accommodation  to  the 
children  of  the  district.  The  evidence  shows  that  there  are  about  one 
hundred  children  of  school  age  in  the  district  and  that  about  fifty 
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attend  school.  The  papers  do  not  disclose  where  the  children  reside 
with  respect  to  the  present  site,  or  the  assessed  value  of  the  property 
of  the  district  liable  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

I  have  hesitated  about  disturbing  the  action  of  the  meeting 
appealed  from,  and  would  not  if  the  vote  had  not  been  so  nearly  even. 

I  prefer  to  hold  that  the  legal  voters  of  a  district  know  their 
wants  in  relation  to  school  matters,  and  to  leave  them  to  determine 
such  matters  except  when  a  clear  abuse  of  power  appears.  In  view  of 
the  want  of  notice  to  some  of  the  electors  of  the  district,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  sustain  this  appeal  and  set  aside  the  action  of  the  school 
district  meeting  appealed  from,  in  order  that  an  unquestionable 
decision  as  to  the  building  of  a  school-house  may  be  made  by  all  the 
legal  voters  of  the  district,  or  at  least  by  such  as  take  sufficient 
interest  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  district  clerk  is  hereby  directed  within  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  this  decision  to  give  notice  of  a  special  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
least  fifteen  days  subsequent  to  the  first  posting  of  the  notices  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  wishes  of  the  legal  voters  in  regard  to- 
building  a  school-house  or  houses  or  any  change  of  site  or  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  requesting  the  school  commissioner  to  divide  the  district  or 
the  establishment  of  more  than  one  school  in  said  district.  The  clerk 
will  not  only  give  personal  notice,  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  proposed  meeting,  post  at  least  three  written  or  printed  notices 
in  conspicuous  pubhc  places  in  the  district. 


No.  3614. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alton  H.  Cowles  and  Charles  T. 

Hurlbut  V.  Gustavus  a.  Crofoot,  School  Commissioner  of  the 

Second  Commissioner  District  of  Cortland  County. 

A  school  commissioner  examined  an  applicant,  and  issued  to  such  applicant  a  teachers, 
license  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  reexamined  the  teacher,  found 
that  he  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  then  refused  to  issue  a  license,  upon 
the  ground  that  while  teaching  the  teacher  had  used  immoral  language  in  the  school 
under  his  charge. 

Held,  That  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  the  license  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  teacher  was  at  least  entitled  to  a  hearing  upon  the  allegations  against 
him. 

(Decided  July  1, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Alton  H.  Cowles,  an  applicant  for  a  license  ta 
teach,  and  by  Charles  T.  Hurlbut,  trustee  of  school  district  No.  8,  of 
the  town  of  Homer,  Cortland  county,  from  the  refusal  or  neglect  of 
the  respondent  herein  to  issue  to  said  appellant  Cowles  a  license  to 
teach  in  school  district  No.  8,  town  of  Homer,  aforesaid. 

The  appellants  allege  that  after  an  examination  of  applicants  for 
teachers’  licenses,  held  September  30,  1886,  by  the  respondent,  the 
appellant  was  duly  licensed  to  teach  in  any  district  school  in  the 
school  commissioner  district  for  the  term  of  six  months,  and  that  at 
the  time  such  license  was  granted,  the  respondent  stated  he  would 
renew  said  license  upon  application  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  if 
the  same  was  applied  for.  The  appellant  Cowles  alleges  that  at  the 
end  of  said  term  he  desired  to  continue  teaching,  and  was  offered 
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further  employment  in  the  school  then  taught  by  him,  and  that  he 
made  several  applications  to  respondent  by  luail  and  otherwise,  for  a 
further  license,  and  linally  did  so  personally,  and  was  examined;  yet 
the  respondent  failed  or  neglected  to  issue  the  same. 

The  respondent,  in  justification  of  his  refusal  to  further  license 
appelli^nt  Cowles  to  teach,  alleges  that  he  became  advised  that  the 
appellant  Cowles  Lad  used  rash  and  immoral  language  before  the 
pupils  in  the  school  under  his  charge;  that  at  one  time  having  made 
the  remarks:  “If  ^mu  do  not  stop  monkeying,  I  will  heat  a  poker  red 
hot  and  ])ut  it  down  j'our  back,”  and  “I  will  nail  you  to  the  cross.” 

No  allegation  is  made  that  the  appellant  Cowles  did  not  pass  a 
creditable  examination,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  a  license  was  based 
upon  the  charges  above  stated.  The  appellant  replies  that  at  one 
time  he  did  make  the  remarks  attributed  to  him  by  the  respondent, 
but  as  the  remarks  of  another,  and  that  at  the  most  they  were  only 
imprudent  and  thoughtless.  He  submits  the  evidence  of  good  citizens 
of  the  district,  and  officers  of  an  academy  and  college  he  has  attended, 
to  his  uniform  good  character  and  ability  to  teach;  also  the  entry  of 
the  respondent  in  the  school  register  to  the  effect  that  the  pupils  were 
all  doing  well.  Prom  the  evidence  presented,  touching  the  general 
workings  of  the  school  taught  by  the  apj^ellant  Cowles,  it  appears 
clear  to  me  that  a  successful  school  has  been  conducted.  The  certifi¬ 
cate  issued  by  tbe  respondent  to  the  teacher  after  his  first  examination 
is  evidence  of  his  possession  of  sufficient  learning  and  practical  ability 
to  teach.  His  reexamination  is  further  evidence,  and  the  entry  of  the 
commissioner  in  his  register,  upon  the  officer’s  last  visit  to  the  school, 
is  a  strong  circumstance  in  his  favor. 

The  respondent  would  break  the  force  of  this  indorsement  by  the 
statement  that  he  made  it  supposing  the  teacher  was  about  to  give 
up  the  school.  This  I  cannot  hold  without  finding  the  commissioner 
guilty  of  making  a  misleading  entry  upon  the  record — certainly  not 
justified  by  the  excuse  offered  therefor. 

I  hold  the  charges  of  immoral  remarks  not  sustained,  although 
possibly  they  were  thoughtless  and  had  better  have  been  omitted.  I 
do  not  consider  them  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  deprive  a  teacher, 
otherwise  qualified,  of  a  license  to  teach,  at  least  without  a  hearing 
and  an  opportunity  to  explain  them  and  present  his  defense  thereto. 

I  sustain  the  appeal.  The  respondent  is  hereby  ordered  and 
directed  to  issue  a  license  to  the  appellant  Cowles,  which  his  qualifi¬ 
cations,  as  shown  upon  the  examination  held  by  the  respondent, 
entitles  him  to,  within  ten  days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  this- decision 
upon  him. 
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No.  3614. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Coleman  S.  Townsend  v.  Cornelius  Hill, 

as  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Carmel,  Putnam 

County,  N.  Y. 

«/  ^ 

Since  the  passaj?e  of  chapter  480,  Laws  of  1847,  an  old  school  building  need  not  be  disposed 
of  until  a  new  school-house  is  completed  upon  another  site. 

(Decided  July  13, 1887.) 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  school 
district  No.  3,  town  of  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  against  Cornelius  Hill, 
as  sole  trustee  of  said  school  district. 

The  appellant  asks  that  the  trustee  be  required  to  refund  to  the 
taxpayers  of  said  district,  certain  moneys  raised  by  tax  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  new 
and  different  school-house  site  and  building  a  new  school-house. 

The  ground  urged  by  appellant  for  such  relief  is  that  the  old  house 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  district  as  a  school-house,  was  not  sold 
before  the  levying  of  the  tax  aforesaid,  and  the  avails  applied  in 
diminution  of  the  amount  needed  to  build  a  new  school-house  as 
required  by  law. 

An  answer  has  been  interposed  by  the  trustee,  the  allegations  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in  deciding  this  appeal.  The 
only  question  which  presents  itself  is  this;  Does  the  law  require  the 
sale  of  an  old  school  building  before  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  build  a 
new  one. 

The  appellant  refers  me  to  a  decision  of  this  Department  rendered 
by  Young,  Superintendent  in'  1844,  holding  the  affirmative  of  this 
proposition.  I  find  that  subsequently  to  such  decision,  chajiter  480 
of  the  Laws  of  1847  was  passed,  and  section  74  thereof  is  now 
substantially  section  21  of  title  VII  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act. 

This  section  in  positive  terms  clearly  authorizes  and  contemplates 
first,  the  building  of  a  new  school-house,  and  then  the  sale  of  the  old 
building,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  statute  aforesaid,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  uniformly  held  to  that  effect. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  statute,  foremost  among  them,  the  advantages  of 
continuing  school  in  the  old  building  until  the  completion  of  a  new 
building,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interruption  of  the  school. 

The  appeal  is  overruled  and  the  trustee  sustained. 
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No.  3617. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Howard  E.  Sanford  v.  James  B.  Curley, 
as  School  Commissioner  of  the  Second  District  of  Queens  County. 

No.  3618. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Howard  E.  Sanford  v.  The  Trustee  of 
School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Newtown. 

No.  3619. 

In  the  Matter  of  Charges,  etc.,  v.  George  W.  Smith,  Trustee,  etc. 

No.  3620. 

In  the  Matter  of  Charges  v.  Charles  F.  White. 

'The  order  of  a  school  commissioner  dividing  a  large  school  district  will  be  sustained 
when  it  appears  that  the  proceedings  were  regular  and  that  injustice  has  not  been 
cleai’ly  shown,  or  that  the  action  is  manifestly  against  the  educational  interest  of  the 
district.  Trustees  are  not  bound  to  call  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Question  of  dividing  a  district.  Such  a  meeting  would  have  been  entirely  proper,  but 
this  is  a  matter  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  with  the  trustees  and  the  school  com¬ 
missioner. 

Neither  malfeasance  in  office  nor  immoral  character  being  shown,  the  trustees  will  not 
be  removed  from  their  offices. 

(Decided  July  16, 1887.) 

Albert  W.  Seaman,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

The  matter  first  above  entitled  is  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
resjiondent  made  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1887,  dividing  school  dis¬ 
trict  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  Newtown,  and  setting  off  a  portion  of  said 
district  into  a  new  school  district,  to  be  known  as  district  No.  12. 

A  very  rancorous  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  district  No.  2 
of  the  town  of  Newtown  for  a  long  time,  which  has  been  brought 
before  this  Department  at  numerous  times  and  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  in  the  district,  held  August  31,  1886, 
action  was  initiated  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  new  school-house. 
At  subsequent  special  meetings  this  step  was  determined  upon,  and  a 
new  site  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  supervisor  of  the  town 
refused  to  consent  to  the  change  of  site,  and  was  overruled  by  the 
Department  upon  an  appeal  taken  by  W.  H.  Proctor  and  others. 
Agreements  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site.  Then  a  move¬ 
ment  was  started  looking  to  the  division  of  the  district.  The  board 
of  trustees  is  divided  in  ojfinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  action. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  11th  da}^  of  April,  1887,  a 
petition  was  received  from  Joseph  B.  Denton  and  others,  asking  the 
board  to  consent  to  a  division  of  the  district.  Two  of  the  three 
members  voted  to  give  such  consent;  the  third  voted  against  it. 
Taking  this  consent  as  the  basis  of  his  action,  the  school  commissioner 
made  his  order  dividing  the  district  on  the  twent^^-second  day  of 
April,  from  which  order  this  appeal  is  taken. 

An  appeal  is  also  pending  from  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  board 
of  trustees  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  to  consider  the 
matter  of  dividing  the  district,  and  charges  are  also  pending  against 
Trustees  George  W.  Smith  and  Charles  F.  White,  upon  which  it  is 
asked  that  they  be  removed  from  office. 
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The  voluminous  papers  bearing  upon  aU  of  these  proceedings  have 
been  examaued  with  care,  and  extenued  t-rguments  of  the  various 
counsel  representing  the  different  interests  havo  been  heard. 

The  most  important  of  all  of  the  ju’oceedings  is  the  appeal  from  the 
order  of  the  commissioner  dividing  the  district.  It  was  made  upon  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district.  No 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  is  shown.  It  is  objected  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  board  ]:>receded  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  but  this 
w’as  clearly  right.  The  commissioner  could  not  have  made  the  order 
he  did  exce2:)t  after  such  consent  had  been  given.  It  is  objected  also 
that  there  was  no  ‘'deliberation”  in  the  board  at  the  time  of  the 
action  giving  consent  was  taken.  All  of  the  members  were  present, 
and  there  was  apparently  as  deliberate  procedure  as  the  heated  circum¬ 
stances  would  allow.  It  is  not  shown  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  law 
governing  the  procedure  were  not  strictly  observed.  It,  therefore,  is 
only  left  for  me  to  determine  whether  the  order  appealed  from  was 
advisable. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  Department  to  sustain  the  orders  of  school 
commissioners,  altering  school  districts,  where  their  proceedings  are 
regular,  unless  the  action  taken  is  shown  to  be  clearly  unjust  to  some 
interest  which  may  be  involved,  or  is  manifestly  against  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  locality. 

It  appears  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  district  No.  2  before  division 
was  about  $445,000.  The  assessed  valuation  in  the  two  districts,  after 
division,  is  respectively  $260,000  and  $184,000.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  children  of  school  age  reside  in  the  territory  which  has  been 
set  off.  The  fact,  which  is  shown  in  the  joapers,  that  less  than  twenty 
of  this  number  have  heretofore  attended  the  j)ublic  school,  seems  best 
explained  on  the  ground  that  school  facilities  have  been  either  inade¬ 
quate  or  inaccessible.  The  district  is  accumulating  in  population. 
By  common  consent  added  school  accommodations  are  needed.  A 
new  school-house  upon  a  new  site  is  to  be  erected.  The  site  selected 
is  some  distance,  though  not  great,  farther  from  the  proposed  new 
district  than  the  one  heretofore  occupied.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the 
pupils  of  the  old  district  could  long’  be  accommodated  in  one  building. 
It  likewise  seems  impracticable  for  all  of  the  electors  in  so  large  a 
district  to  meet  and  transact  business  intelligently  in  a  school 
meeting.  These  difficulties  will  increase  and  multiply. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
missioner  did  not  exercise  his  discretion  wisely  in  making  the  order 
appealed  from.  It  is  certainly  not  shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  he 
did  not,  and  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  sustain  the  appeal. 

Desiring  to  dispose  of  all  matters  pending  before  the  Department 
relating  to  this  district,  I  also  dismiss  the  appeal  from  the  refusal  of 
the  board  of  trustees  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  division,  and  I  dismiss  the  charges  against 
Trustees  Smith  and  White.  It  would  have  been  entirely  proper,  and 
perhaps  advisable,  for  the  board  to  have  called  a  meeting  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter.  But  it  was  a  matter,  the  responsibility  of 
which  the  law  placed  upon  the  trustees,  and  they  had  the  legal  right  to 
follow  their  own  judgment  and  act  accordingly.  No  allegations  are 
made  against  Messrs.  Smith  and  White  which  would  justify  their  removal 
from  office.  No  immoral  character  or  malfeasance  in  office  is  shoAvn. 
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They  have  had  part  in  tho  general  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  district, 
and  perhaps  have  been  headstrong  in  carrying  out  their  opinions,  but 
probably  no  more  so  than  very  many  others  have  been  or  w^ould  have 
been  in  their  places. 

The  several  above  entitled  apj^eals  and  charges  are  therefore  dis¬ 
missed. 


No.  3621 

In  the  Matter  of  the  xVppeal  of  Henry  C.  Almy  and  others  v.  E.  O. 

Hogers,  as  Trustee  of  District  No.  11,  Town  of  Wirt,  County  of 

Allegany,  and  others. 

The  district  meetin"  appointed  a  building  committee.  Held  that  it  could  only  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Tno  trustee  is  tue  officer  invested  by  law  with  the  solo  authority  to  carry  out  tho  direc¬ 
tions  of  a  district  meeting. 

Persons  named  as  a  building  committee,  who  are  not  trustees,  may  be  employed  in  their 
line  of  business  by  the  trustees  to  do  work  for  the  district,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  district. 

(Decided  July  19, 1887.) 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  by  residents  and  tax-payers  of  school 
district  No.  11,  town  of  Wirt,  Allegany  county,  from  the  action  of  the 
trustee  of  snid  district,  and  a  building  committee  composed  of  the  said 
trustee  and  two  other  residents  of  the  district.  The  appellants  aver 
that  at  a  school  district  meeting,  held  September  21,  1886,  it  was 
decided  to  repair  the  school-house,  laying  a  new  floor  and  ceiling  the 
room,  among  other  matters.  A  building  committee  was  selected.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  appellants  that  the  meeting  decided  to  use  bass¬ 
wood  for  the  ceiling,  and  to  lay  the  new  floor  over  the  old  one,  and 
that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  as  recorded  by  the  clerk,  are  incorrect 
in  that  it  does  not  appear  therein  that  bass-wood  was  to  be  used  for 
ceiling  and  the  floor  laid  as  above  stated.  It  is  further  alleged  that 
the  job  was  not  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  proposals  were  not 
asked  for;  that  the  vrork  was  done  by  the  members  of  the  building 
committee,  except  the  trustee,  and  that  it  has  not  been  done  in  a  good 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  is  defective,  and  that  unseasoned  wood 
has  been  used. 

The  respondents,  the  trustee,  district  clerk,  collector  and  the  so-called 
building  committee,  in  answer  to  the  a-ppeal,  allege  that  the  meeting 
did  not  give  any  directions  as  to  how  the  work  should  have  been  let 
or  executed,  or  as  to  what  material  should  be  used;  that  Messrs.  Hand 
and  Case,  of  the  building  committee,  were  carpenters,  and  did  the  job 
by  day’s  work  by  the  trustee’s  direction,  and  as  they  understood  the 
meeting  to  desire;  that  the  material  used  was  well  seasoned  and  first- 
class  material,  carefully  selected;  that  they  used  narrow  hemlock  for 
the  ceiling,  and  maple  for  flooring;  that  the  old  fleor  was  so  uneven 
that  a  new  floor  could  not  be  properly  laid  over  it,  and  that  the  old 
fljor  was,  therefore,  removed  to  make  place  for  the  new. 

They  produce  the  affidrvits  of  carpenters,  bndders  and  others  who 
state  that  the  work  is  properly  done  and  the  m.aterial  Vised  is  suitable 
and  proper. 
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Upon  the  application  of  the  appellants,  an  order  was  granted,  stay¬ 
ing  all  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  list  and  warrant 
for  the  collection  of  the  moneys  needed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
improvement  pending  this  appeal. 

Other  questions  concerning  the  tax  list  have  been  raised  by  subse¬ 
quent  pleadings,  which  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or  proper  to 
consider  on  this  appeal,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  issues  raised 
by  the  original  pleadings. 

The  evidence  is  very  voluminous  and  conflicting.  After  careful 
reading  I  find  the  fact  to  be: 

1.  That  the  district  meeting  authorized  the  repairs  which  have  be^en 
made  to  the  school-house. 

2.  The  minutes,  so  far  as  directing  what  should  be  done,  are  correct. 

3.  Messrs.  Hand  and  Case  were  appointed  to  act  with  the  trustees 
as  a  building  committee. 

4.  The  work  has  been  properly  and  reasonably  done;  the  school- 
house  has  been  measurably  improved. 

5.  The  district  has  been  benefited  by  the  work  and  should  pay  for 
the  same. 

Finding  the  facts  as  above,  I  hold: 

The  appointment  of  a  building  committee  cannot  be  sustained  and 
is  a  nullity.  The  meeting  has  power  to  direct  repairs,  but  the  law 
invests  the  trustee  with  the  sole  power  to  carry  out  those  directions. 
The  building  committee  having  no  legal  existence,  its  members,  Messrs. 
Hand  and  Case,  could  legally,  and  being  competent  workmen,  properly 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  trustee  to  do  this  work. 

The  appeal  is  overruled  and  the  stay  heretofore  granted  therein 
vacated. 


No.  3623. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  James  S.  Cakr  v.  Henry  B.  Taylor, 
Charles  L.  Knapp  and  Lucius  L.  Shedden,  as  Trustees  of  School 
District  No.  3  of  the  Town  of  Mooers,  Clinton  County. 

Teachers  will  be  entitled  to  pay  for  a  week  during  which  school  was  closed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  teachers’  institute  having  been  designated  for  that  week,  but  not  held 
because  of  storms  and  floods  which  rendered  it  impossible.  Also,  to  the  week  to  which 
the  institute  was  adjourned  and  held,  school  having  been  closed. 

A  teacher  cannot  charge  for  services  in  receiving  non-resident  tuition  fees  without  an 
agreement  Avith  the  trustees  to  that  effect. 

(Decided  July  21, 1887.) 

The  appellant  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  in  district 
No.  3  of  the  town  of  Mooers  during  the  last  year,  under  a  written 
contract  made  with  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1886. 
He  was  to  teach  for  ten  months,  having  twenty  school  days  in  each 
month,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  ($55)  dollars  per  month.  The  parties 
fail  to  agree  upon  terms  of  settlement.  One  of  the  matter’s  in  differ¬ 
ence  seems  to  be  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  two  weeks’ 
time,  during  which  no  school  was  held  because  of  teachers’  institutes 
having  been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  school  commissioner  district, 
one  week  of  which  is  refused  by  the  trustees.  Another  is  a  claim  by 
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the  teacher  for  extra  compensation  for  collecting  the  tuition  of  non¬ 
resident  pupils,  which  is  resisted  by  tlie  trustees. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  board  ought  to  pay  the  teacher  for  the  two 
weeks  during  which  institutes  were  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  com¬ 
missioner  district.  It  is  true  that  during  one  such  week  there  was  no 
institute  held  in  consequence  of  severe  storms  and  floods  which  ren- 
•dered  it  impossible,  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  he 
'ought  not  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  it.  An  adjournment  of  the 
institute  was  taken  to  a  time  in  the  future,  at  which  it  was  held,  and 
it  was  probably  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  resume  school  during 
the  week  for  which  the  institute  was  appointed,  but,  in  fact,  not  held. 
The  law  contemplates  that  institutes  may  be  held  for  a  period  of  time 
not  exceeding  three  weeks  in  any  one  year,  and  provides  that  during 
such  time  the  schools  shall  be  closed  and  the  teachers  be  allowed 
their  wages  if  they  attend  the  institute.  So  it  seems  entirely  clear  to 
me  that  the  board  ought  not  to  deduct  from  the  teacher’s  wages  any 
amount  for  time  lost  when  institutes  were  appointed  to  be  held. 

The  teacher  claims  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  ($20)  for  collecting  two  hundred  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
($200.85)  during  the  last  two  years  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident 
pupils.  I  think  the  board  is  justified  in  resisting  this  claim.  The 
service  was  trivial,  and  may  fairly  have  been  considered  as  within  the 
scope  of  the  teacher’s  general  employment.  I  notice  that  the  $200.85 
for  non-resident  tuition  fees  was  collected  during  a  period  of  two 
years’  employment.  If  the  teacher  expected  to  exact  extra  compensa¬ 
tion  for  attending  to  this  small  matter,  it  certainly  should  have  been 
done  at  the  end  of  a  preceding  year  in  which  he  occupied  the  same 
position  and  rendered  the  same  service.  *He  should  not  have  entered 
upon  his  second  year  without  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  and  securing  an  agreement  upon  it.  The  fact  that  he  failed 
to  do  this  is  a  strong  reason  for  its  disallowance  now. 

I  notice  that  the  board  refused  to  pay  for  one  day’s  service  upon 
which  it  is  alleged  the  teacher  was  absent  from  school  without  sup¬ 
plying  his  place.  Such  absence  is  not  denied,  and  the  board  is 
therefore  probably  justified  in  withholding  the  day’s  compensation. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  teacher  should  be  allowed 
fifteen  dollars  extra  for  assistance  in  building  fires. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  directed  that  a  settlement  be  effected 


between  the  parties  as  follows: 

Ten  months’ services,  at  fifty-five  dollars  per  month .  $550  00 

Assistance  in  building  fires .  15  00 


$565  00 

Deduct  one  day  lost  by  teacher .  2  75 


$562  25 

Amount  shown  to  have  been  paid .  422  50 


Amount  due  the  appellant .  $180  75 
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No.  3577. 

George  LeFever  v.  Beuben  Milgate,  Sole  Trustee  of  District  No.  9, 

Towns  of  Clarksville  and  Portville,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus 

Counties. 

The  trustee  is  the  legal  custodian  of  the  school-house,  but  it  is  not  his  private  property 
and  he  cannot  put  it  to  any  use  he  sees  fit. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  to  be  used  only  for  school  purposes. 

The  use  of  a  school-house  for  any  purposes  other  than  those  permitted  by  statute, 
however  laudable,  cannot  be  sustained  when  objected  to  by  interested  parties. 

(Decided  Jiily  21, 1887.) 

Mess?'s.  F.  W.  ('ft  E.  F.  Krune,  for  appellants. 

This  is  an  ajipeal  of  a  resident  and  taxpayer  in  the  above  named 
district  from  the  action  of  the  sole  trustee  of  the  district  in  renting 
the  school-house  for  one  evening  in  each  week  to  a  temperance  society, 
known  as  “Pleasant  Yalley  Division,  No.  107,  of  the  Sons  of  Temper¬ 
ance,”  which  society  upon  such  evenings  occupies  the  building 
exclusively,  permitting  none  but  members  to  be  present,  and  pays  for 
such  use  to  the  trustee  a  small  stipulated  amount. 

The  trustee  in  his  answer  admits  the  leasing  and  the  use  of  the 
building  as  alleged.  He  says  that  at  the  last  annual  school  meeting  it 
was  agreed,  by  the  electors  present,  that  the  building  should  be 
rented  for  the  purpose  complained  of  by  the  appellant.  This  is 
denied.  The  record  of  such  action  is  not  produced,  and  several  per¬ 
sons,  including  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  swear  that  no  such 
action  was  taken.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  interest  in 
the  district  over  the  question,  and  the  fact  probably  is  that  it  was 
made  an  issue  in,  and  was  understood  to  be  determined  by,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  trustee.  I  consider  it  immaterial  in  any  event. 

There  is  really  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  and  the  question  is  pre¬ 
sented  whether  a  district  meeting  or  the  trustee  can,  over  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  any  interested  party,  let  school  property  for  the  exclusive  use 
at  certain  times  of  such  an  organization  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
ap]jeal. 

The  law  constitutes  the  trustee  the  custodian  of  the  school-house. 
But  it  does  not  thereby  become  his  private  property,  and  he  cannot 
put  it  to  any  use  which  he  sees  fit.  He  is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  manage 
it  as  the  representative  of  the  district,  and  for  school  purposes  only. 
He  must  find  some  express  provision  of  statute  authorizing  him  to 
permit  it  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  before  he  is  justified  in 
doing  so,  provided  objection  is  made  by  any  interested  party.  The 
only  ])rovision  of  the  statute  of  such  a  nature  is  found  in  section  52  of 
title  7  of  chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  which  allows  the  trustee  “  to 
permit  the  school-house,  when  not  in  use  by  the  district  school,  to  be 
used  by  persons  assembling  therein  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receivinsf  instruction  in  anv  branch  of  education  or  learning  or  in  the 
science  or  practice  of  music.”  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  leasing 
in  the  present  case  was  for  such  a  purpose  as  is  here  mentioned.  In 
this  case  the  house  was  given  over  to  the  use  of  a  secret  society.  The 
people  of  ,the  district  who  were  not  members  of  the  society  were 
excluded.  The  persons  who  were  thus  permitted  to  use  it  did  not 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  instruction,  but  for 
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the  j)romotion  of  temperance.  However  laudable  the  ^^urpose  of  their 
assembly,  it  is  not  a  purpose  recognized  by  the  State.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  ojDinion  that  the  leasing  complained  of  was  unlawful,  and 
that  the  appeal  must  be  sustained. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  however,  that  it  has  always  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  Department  to  refrain  from  preventing  the  use  of  school 
property  for  other  than  school  purposes,  when  such  other  use  does 
not  interfere  with  the  use  for  which  such  property  is  maintained,  and 
when  such  other  use  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  taxpayers  and  electors  of 
the  district.  This  has,  unquestionably,  been  a  wise  policy.  Frequently, 
in  the  rural  school  districts,  the  school-house  is  the  only  suitable 
place  in  the  district  for  holding  a  meeting  of  any  character,  and  such 
policy  has  greatly  promoted  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  moral  activity  of  the  people  of  the  district.  But  when  a  school 
building  is  used  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  manner  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  its  use  for  school  purposes,  or  where  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  people  of  the  district  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  the  school-house  for  any  other  purpose  than  school  purposes,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  strictly  observe  and  enforce 
the  laws  governing  the  matter. 

The  appeal  is  sustained,  and  the  injunction  granted  on  the  24th  day 
of  March,  1887,  is  made  perpetual. 


No.  3603. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  W.  Hurlbut  and  Iona  Haskins 

V.  Marvin  Phillips,  Sole  Trustee  of  District  No.  16,  Town  of  Har¬ 
mony,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

A  contract  between  a  trustee  and  a  teacher  for  “one  day  only,”  and  to  “terminate 
every  night”  is  without  the  sanction  of  law  or  good  usage,  and  is  against  sound 
policy.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  laws,  and  will  not  be  upheld  by 
the  Department. 

(Decided  July  21,  1887.) 

F.  A.  Brightman,  Esq.,  for  appellants. 

A.  C.  Picard,  Esq.,  for  respondents. 

On  or  about  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1886,  the  respondent, 
above  named,  employed  the  two  appellants  to  teach  in  the  school  in 
his  district,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  four  ($4)  dollars 
per  week. 

The  appellants  taught  one  term  of  nine  weeks,  when  they  were 
notified  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustee,  that  there  would  be  a  vacation  for  one  week.  School  was 
accordingly  closed  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  returned, 
and  had  been  teaching  an  hour  or  more,  when  they  were  discharged 
from  employment  by  the  trustee,  in  person,  who  appeared  in  the 
school-room  and  notified  them  that  they  must  discontinue  teaching. 
Each  of  the  appellants  insisted  that  the  term  of  employment  was  for 
a  year,  and  asserted  a  purpose  to  go  on  and  fulfill  the  agreement,  unless 
prevented  from  doing  so,  but  the  trustee  refused  to  permit  them  to 
continue. 
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The  main  issue  is  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment. 
The  appellants  each  swear  that  the  employment  was  for  “  the  term  of 
one  year,  or  so  long  as  said  Phillips  was  trustee  of  said  district.”  The 
respondent  swears  “  that  he  informed  said  teachers,  when  he  employed 
them,  that  he  hired  them  for  one  day  only,  and  that  their  time  would  close 
every  night,  but  that  if  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  would  keep  them  as 
long  as  he  remained  trustee.” 

Several  affidavits  by  different  persons  are  offered  by  the  appellants 
and  the  respondent,  in  corroboration  of  their  statements,  which  are  no 
less  contradictory  than  the  affidavits  of  the  parties  themselves.  So 
conflicting  is  the  evidence  that  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  with  any 
degree  of  confldence  what  the  real  terms  of  the  agreement  were. 

The  burderr  of  proof  is,  however,  on  the  appellants.  Before  I  can 
overrule  the  trustee  and  hold  the  agreement  to  be  wffiat  the  appellants 
say  it  was,  they  must  prove  it  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  evidence. 
This  they  fail  to  do  to  my  satisfaction. 

But  if  I  assume  that  the  agreement  was  as  the  trustee  alleges,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  do  because  it  is  not  clearly  proved  otherwise,  I  find 
myself  unable  to  uphold  such  a  contract,  because  I  think  it  was  an 
unconscionable  contract,  without  sanction  of  law  or  good  usage  and 
against  sound  policy.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment  between  a  trustee  and  teacher  “  for  one  day  only  and  to  close 
every  night  ”  is  void  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  school 
laws  and  against  sound  public  policy.  Teachers  are  compelled  to 
have  a  license  issued  pursuant  to  law  before  they  can  contract  to 
teach.  This  license  carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  qualifications  and 
fitness.  The  law  provides  for  revoking  any  license  where  sufficient 
cause  is  shown  for  such  a  step.  The  revocation  of  a  license  works  a 
dissolution  of  any  contract  which  may  have  been  based  upon  it.  This 
is  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  for  getting  rid  of  an  unworthy  or 
unfit  teacher  in  the  middle  of  a  term  of  employment.  Trustees  may, 
undoubtedly,  at  times  summarily  dismiss  a  teacher  for  a  palpable 
breach  of  contract  or  gross  and  open  immorality,  but  such  action 
must  be  taken,  if  at  all,  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  officer. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  outside  of  the  general  rule.  There 
can  be  no  pretense  that  the  case  under  consideration  is  one  of  that 
nature.  Moreover,  trustees  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  absolve 
themselves  from  the  responsibility  of  making  investigations  and  of 
exercising  proper  precautionary  care  and  good  judgment  when 
employing  teachers  by  reserving  the  right  to  discharge  them  at  any 
moment.  A  duly  licensed  and  employed  teacher  ought  to  have 
security  of  position  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  which  should  be 
long  enough  to  prove  himself  successful  or  to  demonstrate  his 
inability  to  do  so.  It  is  humiliating  to  self-respecting  teachers  to  be 
at  all  times  liable  to  discharge  from  employment  because  others  may 
want  their  places,  or  because  of  the  antagonisms  which  a  vigorous  and 
wholesome  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  school-room  may 
engender.  To  adopt  this  doctrine  is  only  to  drive  the  most  self- 
respecting  and  the  best  qualified  persons  from  teachers’  work.  This 
is  unquestionably  against  wise  policy.  Furthermore,  if  the  trustee 
could  discontinue  these  teachers  at  any  time,  they  could  abandon  their 
places  at  any  time.  But  the  school  must  continue  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Teachers  must  be  under  a  legal  and  honorable  obligation  to  so 
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continue  it.  An  agreement  between  trustee  and  teacher  which  does 
not  involve  this  is  manifestly  against  the  interests  of  the  public  school 
system. 

What  is  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  which  a  trustee  and  teacher 
may  properly  enter  into  a  contract  of  employment,  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  and  custom  in  each  district,  and  must  be  determined 
upon  the  fact  of  each  case  as  it  arises.  It  appears  in  the  papers  in 
this  case  that  the  appellants  had  taught  one  term  of  nine  weeks,  and 
that  they  had  commenced  teaching  another  term  when  dismissed.  I 
am,  therefore,  led  to  hold  that  their  employment  must  have  been  for 
terms  of  at  least  that  length  of  time,  and  that  having  taught  one  such 
term  and  entered  upon  another,  they  were  entitled  to  employment  for 
at  least  another  term  of  the  same  length  if  they  were  Teady  and  able 
to  fairly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  places  in  which  they  were 
employed. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  whether  the  trustee  was  justified  in 
discharging  them  in  the  middle  of  a  term  of  employment.  As  already 
suggested,  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  trustee  would 
be  justified  in  summarily  dismissing  a  teacher  for  gross  immorality,  or 
for  utter  failure  to  fill  the  position  properly,  resulting  in  a  palpable 
breach  of  contract.  In  such  a  case  he  would  act  upon  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  relying  upon  the  clearness  of  the  case  and  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion  for  his  justification.  Was  this  such  a  case?  I  think 
not. 

The  trustee  alleges  as  the  reason  for  discharging  the  appellants 
that  their  work  was  not  satisfactory.  He  says  they  failed  in  discipline 
and  did  not  produce  desirable  results.  This  is  strenuously  contra¬ 
dicted  by  a  large  number  of  reputable  patrons  of  the  school.  In  any 
event,  the  trustee  could  hardl}^  expect  the  highest  professional  talent 
for  four  dollars  per  week.  The  trustee  also  alleges  certain  improprie¬ 
ties  between  the  appellants,  such  as  being  out  together  late  at  night 
and  kissing  each  other  in  the  presence  of  pupils  in  the  school.  Such 
allegations  as  these  should  not  be  set  up  unless  capable  of  unques¬ 
tioned  proof.  Character  ought  not  to  be  attacked  by  any  one,  much 
less  a  public  officer,  wantonly  or  carelessly.  There  is  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  to  sustain  these  allegations,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Making  such 
allegations,  without  following  them  with  competent  proof,  ought  to 
weigh  against  the  party  responsible  for  it.  I  am  unable  to  sustain 
the  respondent  in  dismissing  the  appellants  in  the  summary  manner 
he  did.  It  is  shown  that  they  stood  ready  to  continue  their  service, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  a  legal  claim  against  the 
district  for  nine  weeks’  pay,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  week. 

The  appeal  is,  therefore,  sustained,  and  it  is  ordered  that  the 
respondent  forthwith  draw  his  order  upon  the  supervisor  of  his  town 
in  favor  of,  and  deliver  the  same  to  each  of  the  appellants,  for  the  sum 
of  thirty-six  dollars,  if  there  should  be  such  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
supervisor  to  the  credit  of  the  district.  If  there  is  not,  then  it  is 
ordered  that  the  respondent  forthwith  levy  a  tax  upon  the  district  for 
such  amount,  and  that  he  make  and  deliver  to  each  of  the  appellants 
orders  upon  the  collector  for  the  sums  due  them. 
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No.  3629. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Theron  Van  Auken  and  others  v.  Edwin 

J.  Cook,  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  20,  Town  of  Phelps, 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Trustee  refused  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  locate  a  site  for  a  new  school-house.  Ordered 
that  a  meeting  be  called. 

(Decided  July  21, 1887). 

This  is  an  appeal  by  several  residents  and  taxpayers,  ajipearing  to 
represent  a  clear  majority  of  the  electors  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the 
large  part  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  from  the  refusal  of 
the  trustee  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  location  of  a  new 
school  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect. 

The  trustee  answers  that  several  special  meetings  have  already  been 
held,  at  which  different  determinations,  touching  the  subject,  have 
been  arrived  at,  and  that  much  bitterness  exists  in  the  district  over 
the  matter,  and  that  another  meeting  will  make  matters  worse  and 
more  complicated,  rather  than  better. 

It  seems  that  at  one  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  accept  an  offer  of 
William  P.  Dimock  to  exchange  the  present  site  for  an  acre  of  land 
which  he  would  give.  Subsequently  Mr.  Dimock’s  offer  was  reduced 
to  one-half  an  acre.  Then  a  special  meeting  voted  to  reconsider  the 
former  action  and  refused  to  accept  the  half  acre  and  change  the  site. 
Following  this,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Dimock  renewed  his  offer,  or  made 
another,  which  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  seemed  desirous 
of  accepting. 

The  majority  of  the  electors  of  this  district  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  set  the  new  school-house  where  they  want  it.  I  am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  people  in  a  school  district  in  Ontario  county  cannot 
assemble  in  a  special  meeting,  treat  each  other  as  well  as  people  in 
civilized  society  are  accustomed  to,  and  intelligently  decide  by  the  vote 
of  the  majority  where  it  is  best  to  put  the  new  building.  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  them  the  opportunity.  I  cannot  think  the  refusal  of  the 
trustee  is  based  upon  sufficient  reasons. 

The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  trustee  is  directed  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  district  to  consider  the  location  of  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  wdthin  fifteen  days  from  the  time  this  decision  shall  be  filed  in  the 
district  clerk’s  office. 


No.  3625. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  M.  Davis  and  James  H.  Piker  v. 
John  H.  Albright,  as  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of 
Ontario,  County  of  Wayne. 

The  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  trustees’  report  containing  reference  to  an  item  of 
expense  does  not  authorize  its  insertion  in  a  tax  list.  A  tax  must  be  specifically  voted. 
Teachers’  wages  already  earned  and  due  may  be  included  in  a  tax  list  without  a  vote  of 
a  district  meeting,  but  not  so  as  to  wages  not  yet  due. 

There  is  no  law  to  authorize  a  tax  for  “  incidentals.” 

(Decided  July  21, 1887.1 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  residents  of  school  district  No.  3,  town  of 
Ontario,  county  of  Wayne,  from  the  action  of  the  trustee  of  said  dis- 
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trict  in  including  in  a  certain  tax  list  certain  items  for  which,  it  is 
claimed,  by  the  apj^jellant,  he  had.  no  authority  to  do.  The  items 
objected  to  are  as  follows: 

Remainder  of  teachers’  wages,  $14.48;  teachers’  wages  for  fall  term 
(8  weeks),  $40;  wood  for  ensuing  year,  $20;  costs  incurred  by  former 
trustee  in  bringing  and  defending  suits,  $47.53;  cleaning  up  and 
improving  school  yard,  $5;  incidentals  for  ensuing  year,  $10. 

The  appellants  allege  that  none  of  these  items  were  authorized  to 
be  raised  by  tax  at  a  district  meeting,  and  that  the  item  of  costs  has 
not  been  allowed  by  the  county  judge,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  respondent  answers  the  appeal,  and  alleges: 

1.  That  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  the  time  allowed  by  law; 
that  property  had  been  advertised  for  sale  before  the  date  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  ajopeal. 

2.  That  the  item  of  $5  for  cleaning  up  and  improving  the  school 
yard  was  a  necessary  and  reasonable  charge. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  $10  for  incidentals  was  reasonable. 

4.  The  items  for  costs  ($47.53)  was  reported  to  a  district  meeting, 
and  the  report  accepted  and  adopted. 

There  is  no  serious  dispute  about  the  facts,  and  in  deciding  this 
appeal  I  must  look  only  for  the  trustee’s  authority  to  include  these 
items  in  a  tax  list. 

1.  Was  he  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the  district  meeting? 
The  trustee’s  claim  that  he  was  so  authorized  to  include  the  item  of 
$47.53  for  costs,  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  a  report  of 
a  former  trustee  containing  the  item  was  accepted  and  adopted.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  meeting  voted  to  direct  the  trustee  to  levy  a 
tax  for  this  item.  It  has  been  held  by  a  former  sujDerintendent  “  that 
the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  report  containing  an  item  of 
expense,  does  not  authorize  the  levy  of  a  tax  agreeable  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  therein.  A  tax  must  be  specifically  voted 
before  it  can  be  lawfully  levied.” 

This  item  of  tax,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustained. 

2.  The  item  for  the  balance  due  the  teacher  for  wages  is  sustained. 
A  trustee  is  expressly  authorized  by  statute  to  levy  a  tax  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  when  no  provision  therefor  has  been  made  by  the  district 
meeting. 

3.  The  item  for  teachers’  wages,  fall  term,  being  in  anticipation  of 
wages  to  be  earned,  and  not  authorized  by  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting, 
cannot  be  sustained. 

4.  The  item  for  incidentals  is  not  sustained.  There  is  no  authority 
for  its  collection. 

5.  I  sustain  the  item  for  fuel  and  for  cleaning  up  the  school  yard,  it 
appearing  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  amounts  proposed  are  not  exor¬ 
bitant.  A  trustee  is  authorized  to  provide  fuel  and  remove  nuisances 
and  clean  up  the  school-house  and  ^^ard. 

The  appeal  is  therefore  sustained  as  to  the  items  mentioned  above, 
and  the  trustee  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  Avithdraw  his  tax 
list  and  warrant,  dated  October  12,  1886,  from  the  collector,  and 
amend  the  same  accordingly,  striking  out  the  items  for  any  antici¬ 
pated  teachers’  wages,  the  items  for  costs  and  for  incidentals,  and 
then  deliver  the  same  to  the  collector  as  amended. 
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No.  3628. 

In  the  Matter  of  Appeal  of  Abbie  M.  Armstrong  v.  The  Trustee  of 

School  District  No.  15,  Town  of  Hopkinton,  County  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Appeal  dismissed,  not  having  been  taken  timely  and  no  reason  for  the  delay  being 
shown. 

(Decided  August  10, 1887.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  a  person  who  alleges  she  was  employed  in 
the  month  of  December,  1885,  by  Herbert  C.  Maynard,  then  trustee  of 
school  district  No.  15,  town  of  Hopkinton,  in  said  county,  to  teach  the 
school  in  said  district  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  commencing 
on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1885,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  per  week;  that  she  commenced  teaching  pursuant  to  said 
agreement  and  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  weeks;  that  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  said  ten  weeks  a  contagious  disease  prevailed  in  the  district, 
and  that,  on  account  thereof,  the  trustee  requested  the  teacher  to 
dismiss  the  school  until  such  disease  should  disappear,  that  the  appel¬ 
lant  dismissed  the  school  accordingly;  that  said  appellant  was  notihed 
by  the  trustee  that  he  would  advise  her  when  he  was  ready  to  have 
the  school  begun;  that  in  April,  1886,  the  appellant  was  requested  by 
the  trustee  to  attend  a  teachers’  institute;  that  she  did  attend  said 
institute  and  at  its  close  returned  to  the  district  and  commenced 
teaching  the  school  and  taught  for  three  weeks;  that  thereupon  the 
appellant  Avas  informed  by  said  trustee  that  diphtheria  was  still  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  district,  and,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  physician,  he 
had  concluded  to  close  the  school  for  another  term;  that  the  appel¬ 
lant  returned  home  and  did  not  and  could  not  engage  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  on  account  of  such  unfulfilled  engagement  with  the  trustee,  and 
that  she  kept  herself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  finish  out  the  term 
for  which  she  was  employed,  but  that  the  trustee  never  notified  her 
to  finish  such  term;  that  she  was  paid  the  sum  of  $112  only  on  account 
of  such  engagement,  and  that  the  district  is  now  indebted  to  her  in 
the  sum  of  $112,  which  sum  she  has  demanded  payment  of  from  the 
trustee,  and  the  trustee  refused  and  still  refuses  to  pay  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof. 

This  appeal  was  verified  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1886,  but 
was  not  filed  in  the  Department  until  the  third  day  of  March,  1887, 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  does  not  appear  to  have  been  served  upon  the 
trustee  until  the  26th  day  of  February,  1887.  For  an  informality  the 
petition  was  returned  to  the  appellant  and  refiled  in  this  Department 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1887.  No  answer  has  been  received 
from  the  trustee  to  this  appeal. 

The  rules  of  the  Department  require  appeals  to  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  from  the  performance  of  the  act  complained  of,  and  with¬ 
out  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  case,  or  without  intending  to  prej¬ 
udice  any  rights  which  the  appellant  may  have  in  an  action  in  the 
courts  against  the  district  for  the  recovery  of  wages,  I  am  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  appeal. 
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No.  3630. 

Application  of  Charles  Chase  and  others  for  the  Removal  of  Martin 
V.  Brown  from  the  Office  of  Trustee  of  District  No.  5,  of  the  Town 
of  Cameron,  County  of  Steuben. 

It  is  alleged,  as  grounds  for  the  removal  of  a  trustee  from  office,  that  unnecessary  repairs 
have  been  made,  out-houses  built  when  the  district  meeting  voted  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  do  so,  and  that  he  has  involved  the  district  in  needless  litigation  and  expense. 
Held,  not  sufficient.  The  allegations  are  too  geheral.  A  trustee  can  repair  to  a  certain 
limit.  It  is  not  shown  he  has  exceeded  it.  He  is  required  to  build  out-houses,  and  in 
litigations  the  district  is  not  bound  to  pay  unless  the  district  meeting,  or  a  county 
judge,  upon  an  appeal,  authorizes  it. 

(Decided  August  16, 1887.) 

This  is  an  application  for  the  removal  of  the  respondent  from  office. 
No  answer  has  been  interposed.  The  allegations  are  that  the  trustee 
has  made  unnecessary  repairs  upon  the  school-building  and  that  he 
has  built  two  new  out-houses  after  the  district  meeting  voted  down  a 
proposition  so  to  do.  It  is  also  said  that  he  has  involved  the  district 
in  needless  litigation  and  subjected  the  tax-payers  to  unnecessary 
expense. 

The  law  confers  upon  the  trustee  the  power  to  make  certain  repairs 
and  to  include  the  expense  thereof  in  his  tax-lists  without  the  vote,  or 
even  against  the  vote,  of  the  district  meeting.  The  law  also  requires 
two  out-houses  in  connection  with  each  school-house.  It  is  not  shown 
'that  the  repairs  complained  of  were  beyond  those  which  the  law 
authorizes  the  trustee  to  make.  If  the  tax-lists  included  improper 
items  the  remedy  was  to  appeal  from  the  tax-lists  rather  than  to 
demand  the  removal  of  the  trustee.  If  the  trustee  has  involved  the 
district  in  litigation  it  need  not  pay  the  bills  incurred  until  after 
settlement  before  the  county  judge,  as  the  statute  provides. 

Again,  the  respondent  is  a  sole  trustee,  whose  term  expires  in  two 
weeks.  The  whole  matter  can  come  before  the  annual  meeting,  soon 
to  occur,  and  be  disposed  of  there. 

The  application  is,  therefore,  denied. 
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No.  3631. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Joseph  H.  Chittendon  v.  The  Board  of 

Education  of  the  City  of  Binghamton. 

A  board  of  education  adopted  and  designated  a  text-book  under  the  provisions  of  chap¬ 
ter  413,  Laws  of  1877,  and  iixed  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  same  should  go  into  use. 
Before  that  time  arrived,  and  before  patrons  were  required  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  book,  rescinded  and  overthrew  the  action  by  less  than  a  three-fourths  vote. 

Held,  That  the  board  had  the  right  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  chapter 
413  of  the  Laws  of  1877.  That  act  is  prohibitive  in  character  and  must  be  so  construed 
as  to  leave  with  the  board  power  not  expressly  taken  away  by  it. 

The  board  had  a  rule  of  order  that  a  question  once  decided  could  only  be  reconsidered 
at  the  next  regular  meeting.  The  action  appealed  from  is  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
in  contravention  of  this  rule. 

Held,  That  the  body  which  makes  a  rule  of  order  is  the  highest  authority  for  construing 
it.  Again  tne  rule  could  have  been  suspended  by  a  majority  vote,  the  same  which 
adopted  the  action  complained  of.  Furthermore,  the  board  cannot  at  one  time  take 
action  which  will  prevent  the  board  at  another  time  from  taking  any  lawful  action  it 
may  deem  best,  and  if  tne  rule  of  order  is  antagonistic  to  this  principle,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  law  and  cannot  be  upheld. 

(Decided  August  IG,  1887.) 

j/dssr.s*.  Chapman  and  Lyon,  for  appellant. 

Messrs.  Arms  and  Curtiss,  for  respondent. 

Three  text-books  entitled,  respectively,  “Our  World,”  “Guyot’s 
Grammar  School  Geography  ”  and  “  Guyot’s  Intermediate  Geography” 
had  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  for  at  least 
the  period  of  six  years,  during  which  time  there  had  been  no  action  of 
the  board  of  education  of  that  city  adopting  and  designating  the  same 
as  text-books  in  said  schools,  when,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1886,  said  board  unanimously  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  geographies  in  use  during  the  present  school  year.  Upon  the  sixth 
day  of  December,  1886,  the  board,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  adopted 
the  following,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  the  use  of  the  jirimar^’-  geography  entitled  “Our 
World,”  be  discontinued  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools,  and  that 
Barnes’  elementaiy  geography  be  adopted  in  its  place,  and  that 
Barnes’  complete  geography  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools, 
its  use,  however,  to  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1887,  said  board,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  five,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Guyot’s  Geographies  be  discontinued  as  text-books  in 
our  schools  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

Following  this  action  by  the  board  Mr.  Newton  W.  Edson  appealed 
therefrom  to  this  Department,  claiming  that  tlie  action  of  October 
eighteenth  was  an  adoption  and  designation  of  geographies  within 
the  meaning  of  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  change  could  be  made  within  five  years,  except  as  provided 
in  that  act.  Beyond  this,  it  was  urged  that  the  action  of  the  board 
could  not  be  upheld  for  the  reason  that  it  provided  that  the  newly 
adopted  books  should  go  into  use  at  a  time  in  the  future,  before  which 
time  the  board,  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  might  be  differently 
constituted.  The  decision  of  that  appeal  was  adverse  to  t’je  position 
of  the  appellant.  It  was  held  that  the  action  of  October  eighteenth 
was  not  an  adoption  and  designation  of  a  text-book  within  the  meaning 
of  the  five  year  act,  and  that  the  board  had  the  lawful  right  to  adopt 
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a  book  to  go  into  use  in  the  future.  The  question  as  to  whether, 
between  the  time  of  adoption  and  the  time  of  going  into  use,  the 
board  could  change  its  mind,  or,  being  differently  constituted,  could 
reverse  or  change  its  action  with  less  than  a  three-fourths  vote  was 
expressly  reserved  until  circumstances  should  make  its  consideration 
necessary.  That  time  has  now  arrived. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1887,  the  board  by  a  vote  of  seven  to 
six  adopted  the  following,  viz: 

Besolved,  That  Guyot’s  Intermediate  and  Grammar  School  Geo- 
graj^hies  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  continued  in  use  in  our  schools 
in  the  grades  where  they  now  are,  and  that  no  change  of  geographies 
be  made.  This  to  take  effect  immediately. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1887,  the  board  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five, 
adopted  the  following,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  Barnes’  complete  Geography  be  and  the  same  hereby 
is  dropped  from  the  list  of  text-books  of  the  city  of  Binghamton. 

The  appellant  herein  brings  separate  aj)peals,  from  the  action  of 
the  board  in  adopting  these  respective  resolutions,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  expedition,  will  be  considered  and  determined  together. 

Preliminarily,  it  is  objected  by  the  respondent  that  the  appellant  is 
not  an  “  aggrieved  ”  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  sta'tute,  and  so 
not  competent  to  bring  the  appeal.  It  appears  that  he  is  a  resident 
and  tax-payer  of  Binghamton,  and  has  children  who  attend  the  schools 
of  that  city  and  who  use  the  text-books  involved  in  this  controver. 
The  statute  authorizes  any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  to 
bring  an  appeal  and  it  then  directs  the  Superintendent  to  dismiss 
such  appeals  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  appellant  has  no  interest 
in  the  matter  appealed  from.  In  view  of  these  provisions,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  objection  of  the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  sustained. 

A  close  reading  of  the  several  resolves  of  the  board,  shows  that  the 
only  book  in  controversy  is  Barnes’  Complete  Geography.  The 
action  of  December  sixth  adopted  Barnes’  Elementary  Geography  in 
the  place  of  Guyot’s  Primary  Geography  entitled,  “  Our  World,”  and 
the  book  adopted  went  into  use  immediately.  No  action  since 
taken  purports  to  overturn  this.  But  that  part  of  the  resolution 
of  December  sixth  adopting  Barnes’  Complete  Geography  is 
sought  to  be  rescinded  and  nullified  by  the  resolutions  of 
May  sixteenth  and  July  fifth  following.  The  appellant  insists 
that  this  could  only  be  done  ,  by  a  three-fourths  ’vote.  It  was 
conceded  upon  the  argument  that  there  was  no  claim  that  patrons  of 
the  schools  had,  subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  board  adopting 
“  Barnes’  Complete  Geography  ”  and  before  the  action  rescinding  such 
adoption,  purchased  copies  of  that  book.  The  most  that  was  urged  in 
this  direction  was  that  pupils  passing  from  one  grade  to  another 
would  be  required  to  change  from  one  series  of  geographies  to  the 
other  at  added  expense  to  the  parents;  but,  having  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  city  superintendent  has  unrestricted  authority,  under  the 
by-laws  of  the  board,  to  arrange  grades  and  to  rearrange  them  at  any 
time,  as  well  as  to  classify  and  promote  pupils  at  will,  and  that  it  must 
be  assumed  that  this  authority  would  be  so  exercised  as  to  adjust  the 
proper  grades  of  books  adopted  by  the  board  to  the  grades  of  pupils 
so  as  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  schools  without  unnecessary 
expense  to  patrons,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  fact  lacks  sufficient 
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substance  and  is  too  remote  to  be  adopted  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  to  rest  a  holding  that  the  action  of  the  board  contravenes  the 
provisions  of  the  Five-year  Act.  The  question  is  then  squarely 
presented  whether  a  board  of  education,  having  adopted  and 
designated  a  text-book  to  go  into  use  at  a  fixed  time  in  the  future, 
can,  before  that  time  arrives  and  before  patrons  have  supplied 
themselves  with  the  book,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  rescind  and  overthrow  such  action 
with  less  than  a  three-fourths  vote  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  text-book  and 
provide  that  its  use  shall  commence  in  future.  In  the  nature  of  things 
it  must  be  so.  But  the  board,  as  now  constituted,  cannot  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  board  as  it  may  be  constituted  nine  months  hence, 
in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  effect  as  to  cut  off  the  succeeding 
members  from  the  right,  to  exercise  their  own  prerogatives  according 
to  their  own  judgment.  If  the  board  could  thus  forestall  action  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  when  within  that  time  the  term  of  one  of  the 
members  was  to  expire  and  a  single  vote  would  reverse  the  action,  as 
in  the  present  case,  it  could  likewise  do  it  for  the  period  of  five  years. 
There  is  no  difference  in  principle. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  in 
enacting  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877  was  to  protect  patrons  from 
the  expense  consequent  upon  frequently  superseding  one  text-book 
with  another  upon  the  same  subject  and  of  like  grade.  The  gist  and 
substance  of  the  act  is  contained  in  the  second  section,  where  it 
provides  that  ‘^when  a  text-book  shall  have  been  adopted  for  use 
*  *  *  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  supersede  the  text-book  so  adopted 

by  any  other  book  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  such 
adoption  except  upon  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  of  education.’* 
The  book  here  in  controversy  is  not  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Bingham¬ 
ton.  It  is,  therefore,  not  superseded.  No  one  has,  by  the  action  of 
the  board,  been  obliged  to  buy  it  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  one  has 
bought  it.  No  one,  therefore,  is  injured  and  no  one  is  in  position  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  this  statute.  Independent  of  this  statute  the 
board  has  unlimited  power  in  the  premises.  The  statute  is  prohibitive 
in  its  nature  and  must  be  construed  strictly  and  so  as  to  leave  with 
the  board  all  those  prerogatives  which  the  law  has  always  conferred 
upon  it,  and  which  are  not  specifically  taken  away  by  its  provisions. 
Following  this  view  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  resolutions 
appealed  from  did  not  require  a  three-fourths  vote  in  order  to  give 
them  force  and  effect,  provided  the  board  was  not  inhibited  by  its 
own  by-law  from  taking  any  action  in  the  premises  at  that  time. 

A  rule  of  order  of  the  respondent  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  appealed  from  is  as  follows  : 

“  Rule  21.  When  a  question  has  been  once  put  and  decided,  it  shall 
be  in  order  for  any  member  of  the  majority  to  move  a  reconsideration 
thereof  at  the  same  or  at  the  next  regular  meeting.” 

It  is  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  is  a  corporate  body  of  continuous  life; 
that  the  members  change,  but  not  the  board;  that  the  board  must  act 
within  its  rules;  that  the  resolutions  appealed  from  were  in  fact  and 
effect,  so  far  as  Barnes’  Complete  Geography  is  concerned,  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  action  of  December  last,  and  that  it  was  taken  after 
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the  time  liad  gone  by  when  a  reconsideration  could  be  had  under  the 
rules  of  the  board. 

This  view  impressed  me  with  considerable  force  upon  the  argument, 
but  after  full  consideration  I  am  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  body  which  makes  a  rule  is  the  best  authority  to  construe  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  action  appealed  from  is  not  a  reconsideration 
of  the  former  action,  or  at  least  such  a  reconsideration  as  the  rule 
refers  to.  Again,  the  rule  could  have  been  annulled  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  board;  the  same  vote  which  adopted  the  resolutions 
appealed  from.  Furthermore,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  board 
cannot  to-day  take  action  which  will  prevent  the  board  in  the  future 
from  taking  any  lawful  action  which  it  may  deem  best.  If  the  rule  of 
order  is  in  contravention  of  this,  it  cannot  be  upheld. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  add  that  I  have  given  no  thought  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  text-books  involved,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  considered  that  subject  one  which*  should  properly  be.  left 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities. 

The  appeals  are  dismissed. 


No.  3633. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Stephen  H.  Abell,  as  Trustee  of  School 
District  No.  10,  Town  of  Duanesburgh,  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y., 
from  an  Order  of  C.  W.  Van  Santvoord,  School  Commissioner  of 
said  County. 

School  districts  are  not  to  be  altered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding  taxable  property  to 
a  district.  Other  questions  must  be  considered.  Territory  cut  off  from  one  district 
and  annexed  to  another,  should  be  as  carefully  and  fully  described  as  the  boundaries 
of  a  district. 

(Decided  September  13, 1887.) 

Henry  E.  Abell,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  an  order  made  by  the  respondent  upon  the 
sixth  day  of  June,  1887,  changing  the  boundaries  of  school  districts 
Nos.  10  and  25,  of  the  town  of  Duanesburgh,  by  taking  off  a  certain 
portion  of  district  No.  10  and  adding  the  same  to  district  No.  25. 

The  appellant  alleges  that  the  object  of  the  order  is  to  annex  a 
portion  of  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company’s 
railroad  to  district  No.  25.  He  also  alleges  that  the  order  is  not 
specific  in  its  terms,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  sets  off  from  one  district  to  ' 
the  other  ‘'the  farm  of  Henry  C.  Tabor,  situate  in  the  southwest 
section  of  said  district,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  marked  Schedule  A., 
said  farm  containing  114  acres  of  land.  Within  said  inclosure,  as 
marked  on  map,  is  the  land  of  Jansen  Davis,  one-half  acre  of  ground, 
which  is  further  excepted  from  the  boundaries  of  the  tenth  district 
aforesaid.”  The  appellant  insists  that  the  order  should  describe  the 
portion  set  off  from  one  district  to  the  other  by  metes  and  bounds. 

No  answer  is  put  in  by  the  respondent  and  I  must,  therefore,  take 
the  verified  allegations  of  the  appellant  as  established. 

It  has  been  previously  held  by  this  Department  that  boundaries  of 
school  districts  should  not  be  altered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
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taxable  property  to  a  district.  This  is  not  to  be  done  even  when  by 
so  doing  the  taxable  property  of  the  districts  affected  become  thereby 
more  nearly  equalized,  unless  by  the  change  the  convenience  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  is  promoted  and  the  cause  of  education  is 
advanced.  But  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  change  takes  property 
from  a  weak  district  and  adds  to  one  already  stronger  than  that  from 
which  it  is  taken.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  papers  before 
me  to  show  that  the  change  can  promote  the  interests  of  education. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  appellant  in  his  papers  that  the  change  would 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  resident  of  the  territory  affected,  but  he 
show^s  that  there  are  other  residents  of  district  No.  10,  who  live  nearer 
the  school-house,  in  district  No.  25,  than  does  the  resident  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  set  off,  and  very  pertinently,  as  I  think,  asks  why  the  change 
should  not  affect  all  such  persons  if  it  is  to  be  made  for  the  benefit 
of  any. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  is  not  as  specific  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  describing  the  territory  cut  off  from  one  district  and  annexed  to 
the  other.  It  appears  from  the  descriptions  of  the  two  districts  set 
forth  in  the  order  of  the  commissioner  that  the  boundaries  have 
heretofore  been  surveyed.  The  descriptions  are  made  by  metes  and 
bounds,  apparently  following  a  survey.  If  a  portion  of  one  district 
was  to  be  cut  off  and  annexed  to  the  other,  the  same  care  should  be 
exercised  in  describing  the  territory  so  to  be  annexed. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
answer  to  the  appeal  is  offered,  I  have  concluded  to  sustain  the  appeal 
and  overrule  the  order  appealed  from,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


3634. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  T.  Lovatt,  James  O.  Jones  and 

John  Webber  v.  Patrick  Quinn,  George  Sinnott  and  John  Massett. 

Certain  trustees  in  a  union  free  school  district  refused  to  sign  a  tax-list  and  warrant 
to  raise  moneys  lawfully  voted  hy  the  district  meeting  more  than  thirty  days  since, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  office  of  collector  was  vacant. 

Held,  No  sufficient  reason.  Trustees  directed  to  sign,  or  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  removed  from  their  oflBces. 

(Decided  September  17,  1887.) 

The  board  of  education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  of  the 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  county,  consists  of  six  members, 
of  which  number  the  appellants  above  named  constitute  three  of  the 
members  and  the  respondents  the  other  three. 

The  appellants  allege  that  the  taxes  for  school  purposes  for  the 
year  1887  were  heretofore  estimated  by  the  board  of  education  and 
afterward  granted  and  voted  at  a  district  meeting  more  than  thirty 
days  since,  and  that  the  appellants  have  prepared  the  tax-list  and 
warrant  for  the  collection  of  the  said  taxes,  and  have  signed  the  same, 
but  that  the  respondents  refuse  to  sign  said  tax-list  and  warrant, 
although  requested  so  to  do.  It  is  shown  that  the  district  is  in  need 
of  moneys  for  current  expenses.  The  appellants  say  that  the  reason 
given  by  the  respondents  for  such  refusal  is  that  the  office  of  collector 
is  vacant.  It  is  shown  that  Morgan  Purdy  was  ajopointed  collector 
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upon  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1886,  and  that  he  subsequently 
gave  the  required  bond,  which  was  approved  by  the  board,  and  that 
he  entered  upon  the  office  and  has  since  continued  to  occupy  the  same. 
The  respondents  question  his  right  to  do  so. 

Proof  is  made  of  the  service  of  the  petition  setting  up  this  state  of 
facts  upon  Trustees  Quinn  and  Sinnott  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1887, 
and  on  Trustee  Massett  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1887.  No  answer 
has  been  made  and  affidavits  are  presented  showing  that  Trustee  Quinn 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  no  answer  would  be  made,  and  that  the 
facts  are  correctly  stated  in  the  petition  of  the  appellants. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  appellants  ask  for  an  order  directing 
the  respondents  to  join  them  in  making  the  tax-list  necessary  to  collect 
the  said  taxes. 

Title  7,  article  7,  section  65  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  provides 
“that  within  thirty  days  after  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  by  a  district 
meeting  the  trustee  shall  assess  it  and  make  out  a  tax-list  therefor  and 
annex  thereto  the  warrant  for  its  collection.” 

This  provision  of  the  statute  is  imperative.  It  imposes  a  duty  upon 
the  members  of  the  board  which  enough  of  the  members  to  prevent 
any  action  have  failed  to  comply  with.  The  direction  to  “  assess  it  and 
make  out  a  tax-list,”  of  course  imposes  the  duty  of  preparing,  signing 
and  executing  such  tax-list. 

The  reason  which  is  given  for  the  refusal  to  execute  the  tax-list  is 
not  sufficient.  Title  9,  section  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  con¬ 
tains  this  provision,  viz. ;  “  In  districts  other  than  those  whose  limits 
correspond  with  those  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  said  board 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  treasurer 
and  another  collector  of  the  moneys  to  be  raised  within  the  same  for 
school  purposes,  who  shall  severally  hold  such  appointments  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  board.”  Under  this  provision  a  collector  once 
appointed  and  qualified  would  continue  to  hold  the  office  until  removed 
by  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Mr.  Purdy 
is,  therefore,  still  the  collector  of  the  district  in  question. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  respondents  are  hereby  ordered  to 
forthwith  join  with  their  associates  in  signing  and  executing  the  tax- 
list  and  warrant  referred  to,  or  to  show  cause  before  me  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Monday,  the  26th 
day  of  September,  1887,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day, 
why  they  should  not  severally  be  removed  from  their  offices  as  trus¬ 
tees  of  said  district  because  of  their  refusal  to  do  so. 

Let  service  of  this  order  be  made  upon  the  several  respondents  by 
delivering  a  copy  to  each  of  them,  and  by  exhibiting  to  them  the 
original  thereof,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  September  21, 1887. 
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No.  3635. 

In  tlie  Matter  of  the  ApjDeal  of  John  C.  Keller  and  "Willis  Baldwin, 

Trustees  of  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Hunter,  in  the  County 

of  Greene,  v.  Henry  B.  Whitcomb,  School  Commissioner  of  the  First 

Commissioner  District  of  Greene  County. 

The  power  given  to  a  school  commissioner  to  divide  a  school  district  is  purely  statutory, 
and  the  commissioner  must  follow  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  literally  and  fully. 
Order  vacated  because  of  failure  to  do  so. 

The  advisability  of  dividing  a  village  into  two  districts,  with  two  small  schools,  instead 
of  continuing  as  one  district  with  a  good-sized  school,  questioned,  and  disapproved. 

(Decided  September  19, 1887.) 

Clarence  E.  Bloodgood,  Enq.,  for  apxiellant. 

Messrs.  Hallock,  Jennings  &  Ghase^  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  trustees  of  district  No.  2  of  the  town  of 
Hunter,  Greene  county,  from  an  order  made  by  the  respondent  upon 
the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1886,  and  also  from  an  order  made  by 
said  commissioner  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1886,  confirm¬ 
ing*  the  first  mentioned  order,  by  which  orders  a  portion  of  said  dis¬ 
trict  No.  2  was  set  off  and  constituted  a  separate  school  district,  to  be 
known  as  district  No.  11. 

The  appellants  claim  that  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioner 
were  ii’regular,  and  that,  whether  they  were  or  not,  the  order 
appealed  from  is  inadvisable  as  being  against  the  best  interests  of 
education  in  the  locality. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  proceedings  were  irregular,  in  that  the  first 
order  was  made  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  district 
affected,  and  that  no  such  notice  as  the  statute  requires  was  given 
that  the  commissioner  w^ould  hear  objections,  at  a  specified  time  and 
place,  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  order. 

The  notice  given  w^as  as  follows: 

To  the  Trustees  of  District  No.  2,  in  the  Town  of  Hunter,  Greene 

County,  N.  Y. : 

Take  notice  that  I  intend,  on  the  eighth  day  of  November  next,  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  the  residence  of  Samuel 
S.  Mulford,  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  county.  New  York,  to  make 
an  order  for  the  alteration  of  school  district  No.  2,  in  the  town  of 
Hunter,  aforesaid,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  same  and  forming  a 
new  school  district,  to  be  known  as  district  No.  11,  of  said  town. 

The  portion  of  said  district  No.  2,  so  to  be  cut  off  and  to  form  said 
new  district,  is  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz. :  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  north  lines  of  lots  No.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  in  great  lot 
No.  24,  w^est  part  of  the  Hardenburgh  patent;  east  by  the  west 
line  of  the  east  half  of  said  great  lot  No.  24,  Hardenburgh  patent; 
south  by  the  height  of  lands  next  south  of  the  Schoharie  kill,  and 
west  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  with  said  lot  lines  and  crossing  the 
highway  running  through  the  village  of  Hunter  at  the  division  line 
between  the  lands  of  Wm.  F.  Greene  and  the  lands  occupied  by 
"William  A.  Douglass  —  excepting  therefrom  the  house  and  lands  on 
lot  No.  5  of  said  great  lot  No.  24,  west  part  of  Hardenburgh  patent, 
formerly  occupied  by  Michael  Sax;  also  excepting  therefrom  the  farm 
and  lands  on  the  easterly  side  thereof,  now  occupied  by  Samuel  Brown. 
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You  are  therefore  requested  to  meet  without  delay  and  tc  ctdojot  a 
resolution  consenting  to  the  above  proposed  alteration,  in  which  case 
you  will  jdease  furnish  me  at  the  same  time  and  place  above  mentioned 
with  a  copy  thereof,  certified  under  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  you,  or 
to  adopt  a  resolution  applying  to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of 
Hunter  aforesaid  to  be  associated  with  me  at  the  time  and  place  above 
mentioned  in  determining  on  the  pro^^riety  of  such  ju’oposed  alteration. 

In  the  latter  case  you  will  please  transmit  copies  of  such  resolu¬ 
tion,  certified  under  the  hand  of  a  majorty  of  3'ou,  to  the  supervisor 
and  town  clerk  without  delay,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  above  stated  at  which  such  alteration  will  be  made  by  me  in 
case  of  their  non-attendance. 

Dated  October  10,  1886.  HENRY  B.  WHITCOMB, 

School  Commissioner. 

Section  4  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  provides  that 
Within  ten  days  after  making  and  filing  such  order,  he  (the  commis¬ 
sioner)  shall  give  at  least  a  week’s  notice,  in  writing,  to  one  or  more 
of  the  assenting  and  dissenting  trustees  of  any  district  or  districts  to 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  alterations,  that  at  a  specified  time  and  at 
a  place  named  within  the  town  in  which  either  of  the  districts  to  be 
affected  lies,  he  will  heaisthe  objections  to  the  alterations.” 

It  has  always  been  held  that  the  alteration  of  school  districts  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  strict  construction  of,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to, 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  subject.  The 
several  steps  indicated  in  the  statutes  must  be  taken  with  care  before 
the  alteration  can  be  effected.  For  obvious  reasons  this  ought  to  be 
so.  The  individual  rights  and  interests  which  are  involved  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  alter  school  districts  are  too  numerous  and  too  imj)ortant 
to  be  lightly  dealt  with.  The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  when 
power  to  affect  property  is  conferred  upon  those  wdio  have  no  personal 
interest  in  it,  such  power  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  precise  man¬ 
ner  specified  in  the  law  or  instrument  conferring  the  power.  This 
rule  has  always  been  rigidly  adhered  to  by  this  Department  in  con¬ 
sidering  appeals  from  orders  altering  the  boundaries  of  school  districts. 

Now,  applying  these  general  principles  to  the  present  case,  we  find 
that  the  statute  requires  the  commissioner  to  give  notice  of  a  time 
and  place,  wden  and  where  he  will  hear  objections  to  the  alteration. 
The  gist  and  purpose  of  the  requirement  is  that  the  trustee  and  other 
persons  objecting  to  this  change  shall  be  clearly  and  plainly  notified, 
in  writing,  of  a  time  and  place  when  they  may  have  a  public  opportunity 
to  interpose  their  objections. 

The  statute  likewise  guarantees  them  the  right  of  having  the  matter 
determined  only  after  such  opportunity  shall  have  been  afforded  them. 
If  this  requirement  and  this  right  were  only  technical,  they  would 
have  to  be  complied  with  and  protected;  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
not  technical.  The  law  confers  upon  the  objectors  a  substantial  right 
to  an  exact  and  specific  notice  of  their  rights  in  the  premises,  and 
sound  public  policy  requires  that  the  requirement  should  be  literally 
and  fully  observed.  In  my  judgment,  the  notice  given  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  in  this  case,  does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  statute. 
The  notice  starts  out  with  the  declaration  that,  upon  a  day  specified. 
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“I  intend  to  make  an  order  for  the  alteration.”  The  law  provides 
that  the  commissioner  shall  first  hear  any  objections  offered,  and  then 
decide  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  true  that  subsequently  the  notice 
contains  the  request  that  the  trustees  shall  adopt  a  resolution  consent¬ 
ing  to  the  alteration  or  applying  to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  to 
be  associated  with  the  commissioner  “  in  determining  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  proposed  alteration.”  But  it  nowhere  informs  them  of 
their  right  to  present  their  objections  directly  to  him  or  to  a  board 
consisting  of  himself,  the  supervisor  and  the  town  clerk.  I  think  the 
omission  is  fatal. 

The  contention  of  the  respondents  that  the  appellants  were  not 
injured  or  misled  by  the  defect  in  the  notice,  cannot  be  sustained. 
They  may  have  been.  The  fact  that  the  commissioner  followed  the 
form  of  notice  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction  will  go  a  long  way  towards  exculpating  him  from  any  charge 
of  blundering,  but  it  will  not  make  the  notice  a  sufficient  one.  In  the 
later  editions  of  the  Code  the  form  of  notice  had  not  been  changed 
as  it  should  have  been,  to  conform  with  the  changes  in  the  statute. 

The  conclusions  above  set  forth,  of  course,  render  it  necessary  to 
sustain  the  appeal  and  set  aside  the  orders  appealed  from.  But  the 
desire  was  expressed  by  both  of  the  able  counsel  who  appeared  upon 
the  argument  that,  in  any  event,  the  decision  should  not  be  allowed 
to  turn  solely  upon  the  question  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
proceedings,  for  the  I’feason  that,  if  the  order  w^as  set  aside,  only 
because  of  an  irregular  proceeding,  the  ground  would  have  to  be  all 
gone  over  again  in  order  to  get  a  decision  of  the  case  upon  the  merits, 
and  that  time,  trouble  and  expense  would  be  saved  by  a  determination 
of  the  case  upon  its  merits  now.  In  view  of  this  I  listened  to  exhaus- 
tive^arguments,  in  which  all  that  could  well  be  said  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  was  al3ly  presented. 

It  appears  that  prior  to  1880  the  territory  comprising  district  No.  2 
constituted  three  school  districts,  which  were  joined  in  one  district  by 
the  then  school  commissioner.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  consolidation  would  have  been  generally  approved  if  the  school- 
house  for  the  combined  district  had  been  located  more  nearly  the 
center  of  the  village  of  Hunter.  The  alteration  now  proposed  makes 
the  division  line  to  run  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  village.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  arbitary  division.  Why  it  should  be  run  just  there 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  advisability,  in  an  educational  point 
point  of  view,  of  dividing  a  single  village  into  two  school  districts,  is 
doubtful.  Experience  shows  that  better  results  are  obtained  in  large 
schools  where  opportunity  is  afforded  for  suitably  grading  the  pupils, 
than  in  a  small  one  where  all  ages  and  classes  have  to  be  gathered 
into  the  same  room.  It  seems  also  that  in  1882  application  was  made 
to  the  school  commissioner  to  make  the  precise  alteration  from  the 
order  making  which  an  appeal  is  now  taken,  and  that  from  his  refusal 
to  do  so  an  appeal  was  taken  to  this  Department  and  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  (Gilmour)  overruled  the  appeal.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
reasons  more  w'eighty  than  those  now  advanced  would  have  to  be 
presented,  and  a  substantial  unanimity  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  district  affected  would  have  to  be  shown,  before  I 
should  feel  justified  in  sustaining  the  suggested  division.  ^ 

The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  orders  appealed  from  are  set  aside 
and  declared  void  and  of  no  effect. 
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No.  3637. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  David  Sliter  i\  George  L.  Hull, 
Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  16,  Town  of  MiddletoMTi, 
Delaware  County.  * 

A  school  trustee  was  directed  by  the  district  to  purchase  forty-nine  square  rods  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  school  house  site,  for  a  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation.  The  trustee  agreed  with  the  owner  to  submit  the  question  of  value  to  three 
arbitrators,  and  each  agreed  to  abide  the  result,  the  trustee  assuming  to  bind  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  written  articles.  The  arbitrators  considered  the  matter  and  decided  that 
fifty-eight  square  rods  were  worth  $300.  In  determining  this,  they  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  inconvenience  the  owner,  whose  other  lands  adjoined,  would  sustain  by 
having  the  school  site  adjoin  his  property;  also,  the  expense  he  would  be  compelled 
to  meet  in  erecting  a  di\'ision  fence. 

Held,  That  the  selection  of  arbitrators  was  illegal ;  that  while  the  district  empowered 
the  trustee  to  determine  the  reasonable  compensation  with  the  owner,  it  did  not 
empower  these  other  persons  to  do  so  for  him.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  can¬ 
not  in  any  event  be  sustained,  for  they  did  not  determine  the  question  (that  is,  the 
value  of  forty-nine  square  rods)  submitted  to  them.  They  also  considered  matters 
in  determining  what  should  be  paid  for  the  land,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 

(Decided  October  6,  1887.) 

At  the  last  annual  school  meeting  in  School  District  No.  16,  of  the 
town  of  Middletown,  Delaware  county,  a  motion  was  made  and  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote,  as  shown  by  the  official  record  of  the  meeting,  “to 
enlarge  the  school-house  site  by  buying  a  piece  of  land  containing 
forty-nine  square  rods,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Margaretville 
and  Arkville  roads,  and  running  easterly  along  the  center  of  the 
Ark^dlle  road  seven  rods;  thence  running  at  right  angles  northerly 
seven  rods  to  stake  and  stones;  thence  westerly  to  the  center  of  the 
Margaretville  road;  thence  along  the  center  of  said  road  seven 
rods  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  that  the  school  district  pay 
the  owner  a  reasonable  compensation  for  said  land.”  No  provision  was 
made  as  to  the  manner  of  determining  what  “reasonable  compensation  ” 
was.  Under  such  cu'cumstances,  it  must  have  been  left  for  the  trustee 
to  determine.  It  seems  that  the  trustee  negotiated  with  the  owner  of 
the  land  for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  that  the  two,  being  unable  to 
agree  as  to  a  price,  they  finally  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
determination  of  three  arbitrators.  They  entered  into  a  written  stip¬ 
ulation,  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  owner  that  he  would  deliver  a 
sufficient  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  trustee  on  or  before  a 
specified  time  in  consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  of  the  sum  which 
the  arbitrators  should  find  to  be  a  just  compensation  for  the  value  of 
the  land.  It  was  agreed  by  the  trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
district,  that  upon  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  conveyance  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  he  would  pay  to  the  grantor  such  sum  of  money  as  the  arbitrators 
should  certify  to  be  the  value  of  the  j^roperty.  It  was  also  stipulated 
in  this  arbitration  agreement  that  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof 
should  be  a  charge  upon  the  district.  The  parties  to  the  arbitration 
respectively  entered  into  bonds,  in  which  the  owner  of  the  land  bound 
himself  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the 
trustee  assumed  to  bind  the  district  in  like  manner.  The  arbitrators 
named  in  the  agreement  acted  in  the  matter,  and  finally  made  and 
signed  a  decision  or  award,  in  which  they  found  that  the  value  of 
fifty-eight  square  rods  of  land  was  $300. 

Mr.  Sliter  brings  an  appeal  from  the  acts  of  the  trustee  as  above 
set  forth,  and  asks  that  his  course  in  submitting  the  matter  to  arbitra¬ 
tors  be  set  aside,  and  that  he  be  enjoined  from  levying  a  tax  upon  the 
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district  with  which  to  raise  the  sum  found  hj  the  arbitrators  to  be  the 
value  of  the  land  in  question.  He  objects  to  the  course  of  the  trustee 
on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  district  never  authorized  the  trustee  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration;  second,  that  the  School  Law  pro¬ 
vides  the  method  for  acquiring  the  title  to  land  needed  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  appraising  the  value  thereof;  third,  that  the  arbitrators 
took  into  account  the  expense  of  building  a  fence,  to  which  expense 
the  grantor  would  be  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  conveyance,  and 
also  that  they  took  into  account  the  annoyance  which  a  school  in  the 
neighborhood  would  be  to  the  grantor;  fourth,  that  the  arbitrators 
fixed  the  value  of  fifty-eight  square  rods  of  land,  when  the  school 
meeting  authorized  the  purchase  of  but  forty-nine,  and  when  only  the 
value  of  forty-nine  rods  was  submitted  to  arbitration;  fifth,  that  the 
arbitrators  fixed  the  value  of  the  land  too  high;  sixth,  that  the 
trustee  had  no  right  to  bind  the  district  to  pay  the  expenses  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  about  the  right  of  the 
trustee,  under  the  action  of  the  district  meeting,  to  have  determined 
in  his  own  mind  what  was  ‘‘  reasonable  compensation  ”  for  the  site 
which  the  meeting  voted  to  purchase.  But  the  trustee  went  further 
than  this.  Rather  than  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  he 
saw  fit  to  submit  the  question  of  value  to  three  other  persons.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  hope  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  had  the 
right  to  do  this.  While  the  district  meeting  may  have  been  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  trustee  to  have  determined  upon  his  own  judgment  what 
the  value  waSj  they  may  not  have  been  wdlling  to  leave  it  to  other 
persons.  Whether  the  trustee  had  the  right  to  enter  into  any  such 
arrangement  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  determination  of 
the  specific  question  here  presented  to  decide  that  question.  If  he 
had  the  right  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement  as  he  did,  he  clearly 
had  no  right  to  undertake  to  charge  the  district  with  the  expense  of 
the  arbitration.  Furthermore,  this  arbitration  could  not  be  upheld 
for  another  reason.  If  there  is  any  rule  of  law  which  is  well  settled, 
it  is  that  the  decision  of  arbitrators  is  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the 
arbitration  only  when  the  arbitrators  act  icholly  within  the  terms  of  the 
submission.  If  they  acted  contrary  to  the  arbitration  agreement,  or 
if  they  undertook  to  decide  a  question  other  than  the  exact  question 
submitted,  their  decision  is  vitiated.  In  the  present  case  the  district 
voted  to  purchase  forty-nine  square  rods  of  land.  The  trustee  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question  as  to  what  was  “  reasonable  compensation  ”  for 
forty-nine  square  rods  of  land  to  three  arbitrators.  They  reported 
that  fifty-eight  square  rods  was  worth  $300.  They  did  not  decide  the 
question  submitted  to  them,  and  so  their  decision  could  not  in  any 
event  be  binding  upon  anybody.  Whether  there  is  force  in  the  other 
objections  raised  by  the  appellant,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  appeal  and  set  aside  the  acts  of  the  trustee  in  the  premises. 
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In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  D.  Baker,  Dwight  Merrill 
and  Hosea  Dimmick  v.  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  of  the 
town  of  Norwich,  county  of  Chenango. 

The  action  of  a  district  meeting  which  is  regularly  called  and  orderly  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  w’hich  directs  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  and  the  construction  of  a  new  school 
building  will  never  bo  disturbed  by  the  State  Superintedent  unless  it  is  most  clearly 
shown  that  the  action  taken  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  education. 

Notice  that  a  proposition  to  raise  SiO.OOO  to  erect  a  new  school-house  and  purchased 
new  site  would  be  submitted  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in  the  district  was  given,  as 
the  statute  requires.  It  is  now  objected,  on  appeal,  that  the  notice  should  have  speci¬ 
fied  the  amount  which  it  wac  proposed  to  expend  for  the  building  and  how  much  for 
the  site,  separately. 

Held,  That  the  notice  was  sufficient;  and  that  the  objection  should  have  been  raised  at 
the  meeting. 

(Decided  October  2i,*i887.) 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  in  district  No.  1,  of  the  town  of 
Norwich,  county  of  Chenango,  held  upon  the  thirtieth  day  of  August, 
1887,  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  trustees  of  said  district 
to  cause  to  he  built  a  new  school  building  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
of  the  district,  and  also  directing  the  said  trustees  to  obtain  the  title 
by  purchase,  or  by  legal  proceeding’s,  of  a  new  site  w’hich  w^as  specific¬ 
ally  described  in  the  resolution.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  sum  of 
forty  thousond  ($40,000)  dollars  be  raised  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  payable  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  such  building  and  site,  and  that  the  trustees  borrow  the 
money,  or  so  much  of  said  amount  as  should  be  necessary,  at  the 
lowest  practicable  rate  of  interest,  and  issue  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  therefor.  The  notice  of  such  proposed  action,  signed 
by  the  board  of  education,  had  been  given  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  statute.  The  appellants  object  to  and  appeal  from  this 
action  upon  several  grounds.  It  is  particularly  claimed  that  the  notice 
of  the  action  taken  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10  of  title  IX  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  as  amended  by 
chapter  595  of  the  Laws  of  1886,  in  that  the  amount  which  it  was 
proposed  to  expend  for  a  site,  and  the  amount  which  it  was  proposed 
to  expend  for  a  building,  should  have  been  specified  separately  in  the 
notice  of  the  proposed  action,  which  was  not  done.  I  do  not  think  the 
objection  has  force.  The  portion  of  the  statute  which  covers  the 
question  is  as  follows : 

“But  no  addition  to  or  change  of  site,  or -purchase  of  a  new  site,  or 
tax  for  the  purchase  of  any  new  site  or  structure,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  an  addition  to  the  site  of  any  school-house,  or  for  building  any  new 
school-house,  or  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  any  school-house 
already  built,  shall  be  voted  at  any  such  meeting,  unless  a  notice  by 
the  board  of  education  stating  that  such  tax  will  be  proposed  and 
specifying  the  amount  and  object  thereof  shall  have  been  published 
once  in  each  week  for  the  four  weeks  next  preceding  such  district 
meeting,”  etc. 

I  hardly  think  it  can  fairly  be  claimed  that  this  provision  of  the 
statute  required  the  board  to  specify  the  a-mount  as  to  each  particular 
item  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  district  meeting.  In  the  notice  the  board  stated  that  “  a  propo¬ 
sition  or  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  such  meeting  to  raise  by  tax 
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upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  district  the  sum  of  $40,000,  to  be 
assessed  and  levied  in  ten  annual  installments,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  school  building  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  site,  to  be 
designated  by  such  meeting,  on  which  to  erect  such  building  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  thereof  by  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  be  paid  in 
ten  equal  annual  installments.  I  think  this  was  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  Furthermore,  if  there  was 
objection  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
have  been  raised  at  the  district  meeting  wffien  the  resolution  was 
proj)Osed  for  action,  and  if  there  was  a  desire  that  the  proposition  to 
erect  a  new  building  and  the  proposition  to  change  the  site  should 
have  been  acted  uj^on  separately,  a  division  of  the  question  should  have 
been  sought  at  the  time  of  action  upon  the  resolution.  This  was  not 
done,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  so  far  as  this  objec¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  • 

The  other  objections  of  the  appellants  have  reference  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  proposed  action.  It  is  claimed  that  the  present  site  is 
sufficient,  and  that  the  proposed  one  is  not  the  most  advisable,  and 
that  the  expense  thereof  is  not  necessary. 

This  Department  never  overrules  the  action  of  a  district  meeting 
for  such  reasons  as  this,  unless  it  is  most  clearly  shown  that  the 
action  taken  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  education.  That  fact  is  not 
made  to  appear  in  this  case.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of 
such  proof,  that  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  know  better  what  it 
is  advisable  to  do  in  such  a  matter  than  the  Superintendent  at  his 
distance  from  the  scene. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3640. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  x4.ppeal  of  Pierce  Craw  v.  Elisha  Teter,  Charles 
Rice  and  Reuben  W.  Mackey,  Trustees  of  School  District  No.  12, 
Town  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County. 

In  a  district  having  three  trustees,  a  teacher  was  engaged  for  the  school  year  in  advance 
of  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Held,  That  the  hiring  was  both  proper  and  legal. 

No  written  memorandum  was  delivered  at  the  time  of  hiring,  nor  has  one  been  filed  with 
the  district  clerk. 

Held,  That  the  failure  to  give  such  memorandum  to  the  teacher  would  not  invalidate 
the  contract.  It  could  be  given  at  any  time.  Filing  of  such  a  memorandum  is  not 
required. 

Where  a  district  lies  in  a  cold,  hilly  country,  and  in  winter  the  woods  are  frequently 
impassable  by  reason  of  snow,  the  trustees  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  deferring  to 
fix  the  time  of  the  next  winter  term  until  the  condition  of  the  roads  can  be 
determined. 

(Decided  October  25, 1887.) 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  scb';-' 
district  No.  12,  town  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  againt/- 
the  action  of  the  trustees  of  last  year,  two  of  whom  continue  to  De 
trustees  this  year,  in  employing  a  certain  person  as  teacher  for  the 
present  school  year,  in  advance  of  the  holding  of  the  annual  school 
meeting  in  said  district,  and  from  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  in 
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letting  a  contract  for  furnishing  wood  for  fuel  for  the  school  year,  to 
the  person  whose  term  as  trustee  had  just  ended  by  the  election  of 
his  successor.  It  is  averred  b}"  the  appellant  that  the  trustees  refuse 
to  continue  school  in  the  winter  months,  and  thereby  deprive  many 
children  of  the  district  from  the  benefits  of  the  school.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  hiring  the  teacher,  the  trustees  did  not  act  as  a  board,  and  did 
not  at  the  time  of  hiring  make  and  deliver  to  the  person  so  employed 
a  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  required 
by  law,  and  that  no  such  memorandum  was  filed  with  the  district 
clerk. 

The  respondents,  in  answering  the  j^etition  of  the  appellant. 

First,  Raise  a  technical  objection  to  the  form  of  the  appellant’s 
papers. 

Second.  They  aver  that  the  hiring  of  the  teacher  was  legal;  that  the 
person  so  employed  was  the  teachet  who  taught  the  district’s  school 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  early  action  by  the  board  was  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  the  teacher  who  had  repeated 
offers  of  other  schools;  that  the  employment  was  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  weeks,  and  was,  after  consultation  between  all  of  them,  to 
be  divided  into  terms,  as  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  district 
would  seem  to  demand;  school,  however,  to  commence  on  Sei)tember 
nineteen. 

The  written  memorandum  was  not  prepared  and  delivered  to  the 
teacher,  for  the  reason  that  the  respondents  were  unaware  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  last  winter,  which  requires  it;  since  the  appeal,  this 
provision  of  law  has  been  complied  with. 

The  respondents  further  state  that  the  district  is  located  in  a  hilly 
country,  and  the  roads  in  winter  are  blockaded  Tvfith  snow’,  and  for  this 
reason  the  trustees  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  terms  of  the  school, 
and  their  action  relative  thereto  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
roads.  Relative  to  fuel,  they  allege  that  the  contract  was  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor  was  not  exhorbitant. 

In  considering  the  question  raised  by  the  pleadings  herein,  I  shall 
not  pass  uj)on  the  technical  defects  in  appellant’s  papers,  but  must 
hold: 

First.  That  the  trustees  being  in  a  district  composed  of  three  trus¬ 
tees,  had  the  right  to  employ  a  person  as  teacher  for  one  year  in 
advance;  that  proper  consultation  w’as  had  between  all  three  trustees, 
and  a  valid  contract  entered  into;  that,  while  the  trustees  were  dere¬ 
lict  in  duty  in  failing  to  give  to  the  teacher  a  written  memorandum  of 
the  terms  of  the  hiring,  that  failure  did  not  vitiate  the  contract,  and 
that  the  law  does  not  require  the  memorandum  to  be  filed  in  the 
clerk’s  office,  or  elsewhere;  that,  from  the  pleadings  and  proof  pre¬ 
sented,  I  do  not  find  that  the  trustees  were  acting  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  in  hiring  a  teacher  for  only  twenty-eight 
weeks,  or  for  neglecting  to  hold  school  in  the  severe  winter,  in  a  district 
situated  as  is  the  one  to  which  this  appeal  relates. 

I  am  unable  to  determine,  from  the  appellants’  statement,  that  the 
price  for  furnishing  fuel  to  the  district  was  exorbitant. 

I  therefore  dismiss  the  appeal. 
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No.  3642. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Lemuel  K.  Tinney  v.  J.  Eussell  Paksons, 

Jr.,  School  Commissioner  of  the  First  Commissioner  District  of 
•  Eensselaer  county,  and  Lewis  N.  S.  jMiller,  School  Commissioner  of 

the  Second  Commissioner  District  of  said  count}*. 

Orders  of  school  commissioners  altering  school  districts,  where  the  statutory  proceed¬ 
ing  has  been  observed,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Superintendent,  unless  it  is  shown 
by  a  clear  preponderance  of  evidence  that  the  action  taken  was  unwise,  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  education  and  decidedly  against  the  convenience  of  the  greater  number 
of  people  affected  thereby.' 

(Decided  November  9, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Warren,  Patterson  &  Gamhell,  for  appellant. 

Messrs.  Thomas  &  Pattison,  for  respondents. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1887,  the  school  commissioners  of  the 
first  and  second  commissioner  districts  in  Eensselaer  county  made  an 
order  dissolving  joint  district  No.  11,  of  the  towns  of  Brunswick, 
Grafton  and  Poestenkill,  of  said  county,  and  divided  said  district  into 
three  portions.  That  jioption  lying  in  the  tow*n  of  Brunswick  was 
annexed  to  district  No.  3,  of  that  town;  that  portion  lying  in  the  town 
of  Grafton  was  annexed  to  district  No.  7,  of  that  toM*n;  and  that 
portion  lying  in  the  town  of  Poestenkill  was  annexed  to  district  No.  4, 
of  that  town.  The  ajipellant,  being  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  said 
district  No.  11,  and,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  order  of  the  commission¬ 
ers,  brings  an  appeal  therefrom  to  this  Department. 

In  considering  appeals  of  this  nature,  it  is  customary  to  inquire, 
first,  whether  the  commissioners  proceeded  with  regularity,  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  statutes.  The  proceeding  is  a  statutory  one, 
and  the  several  steps  provided  by  the  statutes  must  be  strictly 
followed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  commissioners  failed  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statutes,  then  their  acts  must  necessarily  be 
set  aside.  If  it  is  found  that  they  committed  no  error,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  thing  which  they  did  w*as  an  advis¬ 
able  thing  to  do;  whether  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education.  Touching  the  propriety  or  advisability  of  an  order,  it  is 
always  assumed  that  the  officer  making  it  acted  with  sound  discretion 
and  good  judgment;  that  he,  being  upon  the  ground  and  familiar 
with  local  circumstances,  was  the  better  able  to  determine  intelligently 
as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  concerning 
which  the  order  is  made  than  the  Superintendant  can  at  his  distance 
from  the  scene;  and  orders  of  this  nature  are  commonlv’ sustained  and 
followed  unless  the  appellant  shows  by  clear  preponderance  of  evidence 
that  the  action  taken  was  unwise,  not  to  the  advantage  of  education, 
and  decidedly  against  the  interests  of  the  greater  number  of  j)eople 
affected  thereby. 

There  is  no  claim  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  commissioners  in  this 
case  were  not  regularly  taken,  and  it  must  therefore  at  once  be 
assumed  that  they  followed  the  requirements  of  the  statutes. 

Now,  touching  the  advisability  or  expediency  of  the  order,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  most  carefully  reading  the  papers 
submitted,  that  the  appellant  fails  to  show,  in  any  such  conclusive 
manner  as  is  required  to  override  the  order,  that  the  action  taken  was 
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not  advisable.  I  find  that  the  order  which  is  appealed  from  was  made 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  of  the  districts  to  which 
portions  of  the  dissolved  district  were  annexed,  and  with  the  consent 
of  two  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  dissolved  district.  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  certainly  of  great  weight  in  determining  the  matter.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  order  could  work  great  injustice  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  dissolved  district,  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  territory  affected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
approval  of  all  of  these  trustees.  It  is  always  desirable,  also,  that 
school  districts  shall  lie  wholly  in  a  single  towm,  and  the  order  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  bring  this  about.  The  school  commissioner  of  the 
first  commissioner  district  says  that  he  visited  the  school  in  district  No. 
11  upon  four  different  occasions,  and  each  time  found  not  to  exceed  five 
children  in  attendance.  The  district  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  one, 
and  there  is  everything  to  indicate  that  the  children  of  the  district 
will  have  the  advantages  of  better  schools,  under  the  operation  of  the 
order,  than  they  had  before.  It  is  true  that  they  may,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  be  obliged  to  go  further,  in  order  to  attend  school,  than  at 
present,  but  these  unfortunate  cases  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
overthrow  a  proceeding  taken  evidently  with  great  deliberation,  and 
after  carefully  investigating  and  considering  all  the  circumstances 
concerning  the  matter. 

I  am,  therefore,  led  to  dismiss  the  appeal. 


No.  3644. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Silas  F.  Overton  and  Jesse  Gr.  Case, 
Trustees  of  School  District  No.  7,  in  the  Town  of  Southold,  County 
of  Suffolk,  V.  Henry  A.  Beeves,  Supervisor  of  said  Town. 

When  a  district  meeting  determines,  by  an  undisputed  vote,  that  a  change  of  site  for  a 
new  school  building  is  desirable,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  to  consent, , 
unless  there  are  most  substantial  reasons  why  the  site  should  not  be  changed,  or  the 
one  proposed  purchased.  The  people  of  the  district,  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  the 
expense,  are  best  able  to  determine  what  they  can  afford  to  do,  and  where  they  desire 
to  locate  the  school-house,  and  their  determination  will  be  upheld,  unless  manifestly 
against  the  educational  interests  of  the  district. 

(Decided  November  23,  1887.) 

Jesse  L.  Gase^  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

Timothy  M.  Grifing,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

At  a  special  school  meeting  held  in  district  No.  7,  in  the  town  of 
Southold,  Suffolk  county,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1887,  it  was  duly 
voted  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  district  present,  and 
voting  at  said  meeting,  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  that  the  trustees  of  the  district  should  be  authorized  to  take 
necessary  measures  to  procure,  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  an 
acre  of  land  for  a  new  school-house  site,  which  was  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  and  described  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  this  action  of  the  district  meeting,  the  trustees  of  the 
district  made  application  to  the  respondent,  as  supervisor  of  the  town 
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of  Southold,  for  liis  consent  to  the  proposed  change  of  site.  The 
supervisor  declined  to  give  such  assent,  and  from  his  refusal  so  to  do 
this  appeal  is  brought. 

It  is  the  pohcy  of  this  Department  to  sustain  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  voters  in  district  meetings  to  do  whatsoever  they  may 
determine  to  be  best,  unless  their  determination  shall  appear  to  be 
clearly  without  authority  of  law,  and  against  the  manifest  educational 
interests  of  the  district.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  vote  of  the 
majority  assembled  in  the  district  meeting  in  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  new  school  building  should  be  erected  upon  the 
present  site,  or  upon  a  new  site,  will,  ordinarily,  best  indicate  the 
wisest  thing  to  do.  In  any  event,  the  majority  of  a  district  ought  to 
have  an  opportunitj"  to  locate  a  new  school-house  which  they  have 
determined  to  build  at  such  place  as  they  think  best.  The  provision 
of  law  which  requires  that  a  change  of  site  should  have  the  approval 
of  the  supervisor  was  intended  as  a  check  upon  unwise  or  inconsider¬ 
ate  action,  and,  as  such,  is  undoubtedly  a  proper  and  wholesome  pro¬ 
vision.  But  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  supervisor  for  ’withholding 
his  consent  to  a  change  which  is  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
in  the  district  must  be  strong,  if  not  overwhelming  reasons,  why  it  is 
not  to  the  educational  advantage  of  the  district  that  the  change  should 
be  made.  The  supervisor,  in  the  present  case,  assigns  as  his  reasons 
for  withholding  his  consent  that  the  present  school  site  has  been  in 
use  a  great  many  years;  that  the  elevation  is  higher,  the  soil  more 
gravelly  and,  while  he  practically  concedes  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  building,  he  says  that  it  may  readily 
be  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  adjacent  territory.  The  trustees  of  the 
district,  and  numerous  other  residents  of  unquestioned  standing,  insist 
that  the  proposed  site  is  much  preferable  to  the  old  one;  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  add  to  the  old  site  by  acquiring  adjacent  land,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  valleys  or  gullies  near  the  same  which,  during  a  • 
part  of  the  year,  are  filled  with  water  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  make 
that  land  entirely  unsuitable  for  a  school  site.  The  supervisor  states 
that  this  land  can  be  drained  by  culverts,  and  also  that  the  proposed 
site  will  cost  the  district  more  than  it  would  cost  to  acquire  additional 
land  adjoining  the  old  site.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  questions 
which  must  properly  address  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  that  their  determination  of  them  ought  to  be  sustained.  If  they 
prefer  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for  the  new  site  than  for  acquiring  addi¬ 
tional  territory  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  they  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  so. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned  for  overruling  the 
majority  of  the  district  meeting  touching  the  location  of  their  new 
school-house,  and  that  I  ought  to  sustain  the  appeal,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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No.  3646. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Sophie  Kellogg,  Mary  Rose  and  George 

I.  Rose,  Appellants,  v.  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of  West 

Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  New  York. 

The  district  meeting  refused  to  adopt  a  motion  authorizing  the  trustees  to  consent  to 
an  alteration  of  the  district  so  as  to  transfer  certain  bonds  from  one  district  to 
another,  from  which  refusal  an  appeal  is  taken. 

Held.  That  this  appeal  is  not  the  proper  remedy.  Application  must  first  be  made  to  the 
school  commissioner.  He  can  act  without  consent.  From  his  determination  an 
appeal  will  lie. 

(Decided  December  l,  1887.) 

George  I  Rose,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

The  apjiellants  above  named  are  owners  of  certain  real  estate  located 
in  district  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county.  For 
various  reasons,  which  they  indicate,  they  desire  that  the  division  line 
between  district  No.  2  and  district  No.  5,  of  said  town,  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  bring  their  lands  within  district  No.  5.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  in  district  No.  2,  it  was  moved  that  the  district 
authorize  the  trustee  to  give  his  consent  to  such  change.  The  meet¬ 
ing  refused  to  adopt  the  motion.  From  such  refusal,  this  appeal  is 
taken. 

I  shall  not  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  the  desire  of  the 
appellants  should  be  granted.  I  cannot  properly  do  so  before  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  school  commissioner  having  juris¬ 
diction,  for  the  alteration.  The  law  provides  a  way  for  changing  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of 
the  districts  affected.  The  appellants  must,  at  least,  make  an  effort 
to  accomplish  their  desire  through  the  action  of  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner,  before  they  can  present  the  question  to  the  State  Department. 
An  appeal  would  lie  from  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner  to  consent. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3647. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  A.  Strong  v.  Joint  District  No.  1, 
of  the  Towns  of  Harrietstown,  Franklin  County,  and  of  North  Elba 
and  St.  Armand,  in  Essex  Countv- 

A  person  was  chosen  trustee,  and  because  but  few  persons  voted  he  asked  that  another 
election  be  had,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  determine  the  sense  of  all  voters  present.  This 
was  done  and  another  was  elected.  Thereupon  the  person  first  chosen  claimed  the 
office  under  the  election  first  held. 

Held.  That  he  was  estopped  from  setting  up  this  claim. 

« 

(Decided  December  2, 1887.) 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  the  district  above  named,  a 
controversy  arose  in  reference  to  the  election  of  trustee,  which  it  is 
sought  to  settle  by  means  of  this  appeal.  It  seems  that,  after  action 
upon  the  report  of  the  trustee,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  John  A. 
Strong,  the  appellant,  be  elected  trustee  for  the  ensuing  year.  Upon 
this  motion,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  persons  present  voted,  and 
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Mr.  Strong  stated  in  substance,  that  he  preferred  that  there  should 
be  another  vote  taken  and  have  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
district,  and,  at  his  instance,  the  action  was  rescinded.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  take  a  vote  by  ballot.  The  statements  of  the  different 
parties  disagree  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  meeting  touching  the 
ballot  which  was  taken.  The  appellant  insists  that  it  was  a  ballot  to 
determine  the  election  of  a  trustee.  Others  say  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  voters  present  should  signify  by  a  secret  vote,  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  Strong  for  trustee.  The  result  of  the  vote  seems  to 
support  the  latter  claim,  for,  of  the  seventeen  votes  which  were  in  the 
box,  five  were  for  Strong,  eight  were  marked  “  no,”  two  were  marked 
“  against,”  and  two  Avere  blank.  Following  this,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  ballot  for  trustee.  A  ballot  was 
taken  and  fifteen  votes  were  cast,  of  which  A.  S.  Wright  received 
eleven  and  John  Strong  four. 

Mr.  Strong  now  claims  that  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  when  the 
meeting  first  voted  by  the  uplifted  hand,  and  again  by  rising,  upon 
the  motion  to  elect  him  trustee.  This  claim  cannot  be  sustained. 
Whether  he  was  elected  at  that  time  or  not  is  immaterial,  for  he 
waived  any  right  which  he  might  have  gained  to  the  office.  It  was  at 
his  instance  that  the  meeting  proceeded  to  determine  the  matter  in 
another  way.  The  appellant  also  claims  that  he  was  elected  upon  the 
first  written  ballot  taken.  This  claim  would  undoubtedly  be  sustained 
if  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  upon  that  ballot,  but  the  proofs  do  not 
sustain  such  a  position.  The  fact  that  the  meeting  had  just  been 
voting  aye  and  no  upon  a  motion  that  Strong  be  trustee,  and  the  fact 
that,  when  the  written  ballot  was  taken,  five  votes  were  for  Strong  and 
ten  indicated  the  opposition  of  that  number  of  persons  to  him,  while 
they  did  not  vote  for  another  person,  sustain  the  claim  that  it  was 
understood  that  that  ballot  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  Strong  should  be  elected  trustee,  and  not  who  should 
be  chosen  if  he  was  not.  The  proceedings  are  somewhat  irregular. 
The  records  are  not  complete,  but  I  feel  bound  to  sustain  the  manifest 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  present  in  the  district  meeting,  as  it 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  several  votes  which  were  taken,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  last  one,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  received  eleven  votes  and 
Mr.  Strong  four. 

The  appeal  is,  therefore,  dismissed. 
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No.  3648. 

William  Shackleton  v.  School  District  No.  8,  of  the  Town  of  New 

Hartford,  Oneida  County. 

A  district  meeting  lias  the  right  to  secure  plans  and  provide  specifications  for  a  new 
school  building. 

Appointing  a  committee  to  act  with  trustee,  while  conferring  no  power  upon  such  a 
body,  does  not  vitiate  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  building. 

Where  the  amount  appropriated  for  a  new  building  exceeds  S500,  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner’s  approval  must  be  obtained  before  a  tax  can  be  levied  therefor. 

The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  will  not  be  disturbed  for  the  reason  that  an  elector 
failed  to  receive  notice  thereof,  and  it  appears  that  the  omission  was  unintentional, 
and  that  one  additional  vote  would  not  have  changed  the  result. 

Seven-thirty  o’clock  in  the  evening  not  an  unusual  hour  for  a  district  meeting. 

(Decided  Decembers,  1887.) 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  district  No.  8,  of  the  town  of  New 
Hartford,  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1887,  it  was  voted  that  the 
sum  of  $1,200  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-house  in  said  district.  The  apjDellant  seeks  to  overthrow  this 
action,  and  alleges  as  his  reasons  therefor,  first,  that  a  previous  school 
meeting  had  voted  the  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that 
such  action  had  not  been  rescinded;  second,  that  the  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  and  select  plans  for  the  new  building, 
which  he  alleges  Avas  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
trustee;  third,  that  the  tax  was  voted  without  the  certificate,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  of  the  school  commissioner  approving  a  larger  sum  than  $500; 
fourth,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  applying  the  avails  of  the  old 
building,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  sum  needed  for  the  new  one 
was  indefinite  and  uncertain;  fifth,  that  the  notice  of  such  special 
meeting  was  not  i3roperly  served  upon  all  entitled  thereto. 

There  is  little  force  in  the  objections  of  the  appellant.  The  trustee 
of  the  district,  in  his  answer,  alleges  and  swears  that  the  meeting  of 
October  seventeen  did  rescind,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  action  taken 
at  a  former  meeting  raising  $1,500  for  a  new  building.  Whether  it 
did  or  not  is  not  very  material,  for  the  action  of  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  by  a  necessary  implication,  supplanted  the  former  action.  In 
relation  to  the  objection  that  the  district  appointed  a  committee  to 
secure  plans  for  the  new  building,  and  to  provide  specifications  as  to 
the  details  thereof,  it  may  be  said  that  the  district  had  the  right  to  do 
this.  The  district  certainly  could  not  take  the  erection  of  the  building 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  but  it  would  have  the  right  to  direct 
him  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  the  building  which  he  should 
erect.  The  trustee  swears  that  the  commissioner  has  verbally  given 
his  approval  of  the  action  of  the  meeting,  and  has  stated  that  he 
would  do  so  in  writing  wdien  the  plans,  so  far  as  heating,  ventilation 
and  lighting  are  concerned,  were  ready  for  his  approval.  In  any  event, 
the  statute  which  requires  the  approval  of  the  school  commissioner 
before  a  sum  in  excess  of  $500  can  be  raised,  only  provides  that  the 
trustee  shall  not  levy  the  same  until  such  approval  has  been  given. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  district  voting  the  amount  without 
such  approval.  Indeed  the  statute  implies  that  it  shall  do  so.  That 
the  district  failed  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  the  avails  of  the 
old  building  is  not  imj)ortant.  In  the  absence  of  such  action  by  the 
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district,  the  law  provides  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  fhe 
old  building.  The  appellant’s  objections  to  the  suJSiciency  of  the 
notice  are  not  important.  He  offers  the  affidavit  of  one  person  who 
swears  that  she  is  a  resident  and  taxpayer  in  the  district,  and  that  she 
would  have  attended  the  meeting  if  she  had  had  notice.  This  is  the 
only  proof  upon  this  point.  The  trustee,  on  the  other  hand,  swears 
that  the  notice  was  served  upon  every  resident  of  the  district,  and 
specifically  alleges  that  the  person  referred  to  has  not  been  a  resident 
of  the  district,  but  of  the  city  of  Utica,  for  the  last  two  years.  In  any 
event,  it  does  not  appear  that,  even  though  such  person  had  been 
present,  and  had  voted  against  the  projoosition,  it  would  have  changed 
the  result.  It  is  alleged  that  the  meeting  was  held  at  an  hour  so  that 
old  and  infirm  persons  could  not  well  attend,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  at  7.30  in  the  evening,  which  is  the  hour  at  which  school 
meetings  in  the  district  have  ordinarily  been  held,  and  I  do  not  deem 
it  an  unseasonable  hour. 

For  these  considerations  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 


No.  3653. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  J.  Dougall  v.  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Phoenix  Union  School  and  Academy,  Town  of  Schroeppel, 
Oswego  County. 

What  aboard  of  education  can  lawfully  do  a  majority  can  do  when  duly  assembled. 
Acting  under  a  special  act  authorizing  the  board  to  employ  teachers  without  limitation 
as  to  the  term  of  employment,  the  board  entered  into  a  contract  of  employment  with  a 
principal  teacher  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Held.  Not  to  be  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  power  conferred. 

Trustees  can  employ  a  teacher  for  a  term  extending  beyond  their  own  term  of  office. 

(Decided  December  6, 1887.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Phoenix  free  school 
district  of  the  town  of  Schroeppel,  Oswego  county,  held  on  the  3d  day 
of  September,  1886,  at  which  all  the  members,  six  in  number,  were 
present,  it  was  resolved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  four  members  to 
employ  Bobert  Simpson,  Jr.,  as  princi]Dal  of  the  school  in  charge  of 
the  board  for  the  peiiod  of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum, 
and  a  written  contract  to  that  effect  was  forthwith  entered  into  between 
Mr.  Simpson  and  the  board.  The  appellant  appeals  from  this  action 
and  insists  that  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 

1.  Because  the  board  had  no  power,  under  the  law,  to  employ  a 
teacher  for  three  years. 

2.  Because  such  action  is  contrary  to  precedent  and  likely  to  involve 
the  district  in  litigation. 

3.  Because  the  action  of  the  board  was  not  unanimous,  but  was 
opposed  by  two  of  the  members. 

4.  Because  the  term  of  the  contract  exceeds  the  official  term  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Of  the  objections  which  are  interposed,  only  the  first  one  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration.  That  a  school  board  should  depart 
fmm  previous  custom  is  no  reason  why  its  act  should  not  be  upheld. 
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provided  what  it  did  was  a  good  thing  to  do  and  it  had  lawful  authority 
for  doing  it.  The  statutes  expressly  provide  that  whatever  a  board 
can  do  may  be  done  by  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof,  unless  the 
contrary  is  specifically  provided.  That  the  board  employed  a  teacher 
for  a  term  beyond  that  of  its  own  members  is  not  consequential,  if 
they  had  authority  of  law  for  doing  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  interests  of  the  school  would  be  promoted  if  all 
teachers  w^orthy  the  name  were  employed  for  a  much  longer  term 
than  they  are. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  legal  authority  of  the  board  to  employ  a 
teacher  for  the  term  of  three  years  is  one  which  the  appellant  was 
abundantly  justified  in  presenting  to  the  Department  for  determina¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  a  question  which  is  somewhat  involved. 

If  the  respondent  was  acting  under  the  general  school  law  govern¬ 
ing  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  it  is  clear  that,  since  the  passage 
of  chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1879,  the  authority  would  be  wanting. 
But  in  1866  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (chapter  485,  Laws  of  1865) 
specially  applicable  to  this  district.  Section  14,  subdivision  14  of  that 
act,  confers  upon  the  board  the  power  to  employ  teachers  and  to  pay 
them.  The  power  here  given  is  not  prescribed  by  any  limitation 
upon  the  term  of  employment.  So  far  as  this  section,  or  the  entire 
special  act  is  concerned,  the  power  may  be  used  in  any  way  the  board 
sees  fit,  so  long  as  it  is  wisely  and  discreetly  exercised.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  elsewhere  in  this  law  to  take  away  or  limit  this  power? 

Chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1879  amended  section  9  of  title  7  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act  so  as  to  affect  the  question  here  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Before  the  passage  of  that  act  the  power  to  employ 
teachers  had  been  conferred  upon  trustees  without  limitation  as  to  the 
length  of  the  term  of  employment,  and  the  courts  had  repeatedly 
held  that  they  could  employ  for  terms  of  reasonable  length  although 
extending  beyond  their  own  term  of  office.  (63'Barb.,  174  and  67  N. 
Y.  Hep.,  86.)  Then  the  amendment  of  1879  was  passed  and  provides 
that  no  sole  trustee  shall  enter  into  a  contract  of  employment  with  a 
teacher  for  more  than  a  school  term  commencing  next  preceding  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  that  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  having  three  or  more  trustees  shall  not  enter  into  any  such 
contract  for  more  than  a  year  in  advance. 

Whether  or  not  this  amendment  should  be  held  to  apply  to  a  union 
free  school  district  operating  under  the  general  law  is  not  free  from 
doubt,  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  should  not  be  held  to  override 
and  supersede  a  statute  which  applies  only  to  a  specific  district.  No 
rule  concerning  the  construction  of  statutes  is  more  common  than  that 
a  repeal  or  amendment  by  implication  is  not  favored,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  circumstances  are  wanting  which  would  necessarily  imply 
the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  take  away  or  limit  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  respondent  by  chapter  458  of  the  Laws  of  1865,  touching  the 
hiring  of  teachers. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  respondent  had  the  legal 
authority  to  employ  a  principal  teacher  for  the  school  under  its  charge 
for  a  reasonable  time,  even  though  that  time  extended  beyond  the 
term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  board,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  an  employment  for  three  years  was  an  unreasonably  long  one. 

Reaching  this  conclusion,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  appeal 
must  be  dismissed. 
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No.  3649. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  R.  DuMond,  District  Clerk  of  School 
District  No.  4,  Town  of  Rockland,  Sullivan  County,  v.  George 
Preston,  Trustee  of  said  District. 

A  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  necessary  to  elect  a  trustee  in  a  common  school 
district  having;  less  than  300  children  of  school  age. 

(Decided  December  8, 1887.) 

I 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  the  appellant,  a  legal  voter  of  school  district 
No.  4,  town  of  Rockland,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of 
George  Preston,  who  acted  as  chairman  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
of  said  district,  held  August  30,  1887,  and  declared  himself  elected 
trustee  of  said  district  upon  the  following  vote: 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast  at  said  annual  meeting  for  trustee, 
twenty-three;  of  which  George  Preston  received  ten,  H.  Y.  Elsworth 
ten,  H.  G.  Knapp  two,  and  blank  one.  Thereupon  the  chairman, 
George  Preston,  declared  the  vote  to  be  a  tie  and  stated  that  he 
would  vote  for  himself,  and  declared  himself  elected.  No  answer  has 
been  filed. 

This  election  and  declaration  cannot  be  sustained,  for  the  law 
requires  the  vote  of  a  majority  to  elect  a  trustee  in  this  district,  and, 
at  best,  there  were  twelve  against  eleven  for  Mr.  Preston. 

I,  therefore,  sustain  the  appeal  and  declare  the  election  of  George 
Preston,  as  trustee,  void. 


No.  3651. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Marquis  Baker,  a  Legal  Elector  of 
School  District  No.  12,  Town  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga  County,  N. 
Y.,  u  Seymour  Hull,  as  sole  Trustee  of  said  District. 

When  a  school-house  is  used  for  religious  services  by  permission  of  trustees,  and  such 
use  is  objected  to  by  a  legal  voter  of  the  district. 

Reid.  That  such  use  must  be  discontinued. 

(Decided  December  8, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  legal  voter  of  school  district 
No.  12,  town  of  Marcellus,  county  of  Onondaga,  from  the  action  of 
the  trustee  in  permitting  the  use  of  the  school-house  in  said  district 
to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes.  The  appellant  alleges  not 
only  that  the  building  is  used  for  religious  services,  but  that  the  fuel 
of  the  district  is  consumed  at  such  religious  services,  and  district 
school  furniture  is  damaged,  and  school-books  mutilated. 

The  answer  of  the  trustee  admits  the  fact  that  the  building  is  used 
for  a  Sunday  school  composed  of  children  who  attend  the  public 
school,  but  denies  the  other  allegations  mentioned  above. 

In  deciding  this  appeal  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  upon  the 
disputed  questions  of  fact.  The  question  of  the  right  to  allow  a 
scQool-house  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes  is  not  new, 
and  unless  such  use  is  objected  to,  this  Department  never  interferes 
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to  prevent  the  use  for  any  praiseworthy  cause ;  but  when  the  question 
is  raised,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  school  building  for  other  than  school  purposes,  unless  all 
the  trustees  of  a  district  consent  thereto,  and  when  the  consent  of  all 
is  obtained,  the  statute  provides  that  such  use  shall  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  “giving  and  receiving  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
education  or  learning,  or  in  the  science  or  practice  of  music.” 

It  is  true,  the  trustee  adroitly  seeks  to  bring  the  use  to  which 
objection  is  made,  within  the  law,  by  alleging  that  maps  of  the  ancient 
world  are  studied,  and  the  children  instructed  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world  and  its  people,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  use  is  for 
religious  purposes,  and  not  for  such  educational  purposes  as  the 
statute  clearly  refers  to. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Department  to  sustain  trustees  in 
permitting  the  use  of  school  property  for  other  purposes  than  those 
recognized  by  the  school  laws,  so  long  as  the  residents  of  the  district 
do  not  object.  It  can  go  no  further.  The  Superintendent  would  be 
very  glad  if  all  of  the  residents  of  the  district  here  in  question  would 
consent  to  the  careful  use  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  suggested. 
The  use  may,  however,  have  been  so  abused  as  to  justify  the  objec¬ 
tion.  In  any  event,  the  appeal  must  be  sustained,  and  such  use  in 
the  future,  or  until  objection  is  withdrawn,  must  be  prohibited. 


No.  3652. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  Schafer,  a  resident  of  School 
District  No.  3,  Town  of  Clarence,  Erie  County,  v.  The  Proceedings 
OF  THE  Annual  School  Meeting,  held  in  said  District,  August  30, 
1887. 

An  election  in  a  school  district  will  not  be  overthrown  because  alleged  legal  voters  did 
not  vote  or  offer  to  vote. 

Any  voter  may  freely  challenge  the  right  of  another  offering  to  vote . 

(Decided  December  8, 1887.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  Charles  Schafer,  a  resident  of  school  district 
No.  3,  town  of  Clarence,  Erie  county,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  in  the  election  of  a  trustee,  and  from  the 
ruling  of  the  chairman  of  said  meeting  in  excluding  from  voting  the 
appellant,  Fremont  Danser  and  Henry  Keigle,  all  of  whom  the 
appellant  alleges  were  legal  voters.  It  is  claimed  that  the  appellant 
and  Danser  were  tenants  of  real  estate  and  the  parents  of  children  of 
school  age,  who  had  attended  upon  the  school  the  year  previous,  and 
that  Henry  Beigle  was  a  person  liable  to  assessment  for  personal 
property. 

Had  these  men  been  permitted  to  vote,  the  result  of  the  election 
would  have  been  a  tie  vote  between  the  opposing  candidates.  The 
respondent  answers  that  these  men  did  not  offer  to  vote;  that  the 
chairman  simply  stated  that  all  who  did  not  pay  taxes  would  be 
required  to  swear  in  their  votes,  intending  to  imply  that  he  would 
challenge  all  such  persons. 

There  was  an  irregularity  at  the  election,  which  was  held  by  ballot 
One  person  voted  whose  right  to  do  so  was  questioned  and  he 
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consented  that  his  ballot  might  be  withdrawn,  as  he  would  not  swear 
it  in.  This  would  vitiate  the  election  if  a  single  ballot  would  change 
the  result.  In  this  case  it  would  not.  The  appellant  and  Messrs. 
Danser  and  Reigle  have  not  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  criticise 
the  election.  If  they  claim  the  right  to  vote,  they  should  have  offered 
to  vote,  and  if  entitled  to  do  so  and  challenged,  they  should  have 
taken  the  prescribed  oath.  Any  elector  may  challenge  the  right  of 
another  to  vote.  Indeed,  only  in  this  way  may  any  illegal  votes  be 
kept  from  the  ballot-box.  The  law  expressly  provides  the  course 
which  must  be  pursued  by  electors  whose  right  to  vote  is  disputed, 
and  that  course  must  be  followed.  Elections  cannot  be  overturned  on 
the  ground  that  persons  had  the  right  to  vote  and  did  not  exercise, 
nor  seriously  attempt  to  exercise  it.  The  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 


No.  3648. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Aj)peal  of  M.  S.  Hinman  and  others  from  the 

Proceedings  of  Certain  District  Meetings  Held  in  School  District 

No.  9,  Town  of  Vernon,  County  of  Oneida,  at  which  a  Change  of 

Site  was  voted. 

The  action  of  a  majority  of  a  district  meeting  in  changing  a  site  will  not  be  set  aside 
when  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  because  it  is  alleged 
by  appellants  that  the  location  decided  upon  is  unhealthy,  unless  that  fact  is  clearly 
shown. 

The  fact  that  persons  qualified  to  vote  were  not  aware  of  their  rights  and  did  not 
vote  upon  the  question,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  setting  aside  the  action  of  a  school 
meeting. 

(Decided  December  9, 1887.) 

Lynott  B.  Boot,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  to  set  aside  the  action  of  a  series  of 
district  meetings  held  in  district  No.  9,  town  of  Vernon,  county  of 
Oneida,  at  which  the  subject  of  repairing  the  old  school-house,  build¬ 
ing  a  new  school-house,  and  changing  the  school-house  site  was  fully 
considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  school-house  upon  a 
new  site.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  ap]Deal  was  taken,  the  new 
site  had  been  acquired,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  building  of 
a  school-house,  and  that  the  supervisor  of  the  town  had  consented  to 
the  change,  and  the  statute  respecting  a  change  of  site  seems  to  have 
been  fully  complied  with. 

The  only  ground  for  considering  the  appeal  is,  that  the  new  site  is 
not  centrally  located  and  is  an  unhealthy  one.  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  notice  of  the  meetings, 
or  the  fact  that  some  women  who  were  eligible  to  vote  were  not 
aware  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

The  questions  of  building  a  new  school-house  and  changing  the 
site  were  discussed  and  considered,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  at 
several  successive  meetings,  and  every  voter  of  the  district  must  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  question  agitating  the  district.  At  each 
meeting  it  was  manifested  that  a  majority  favored  both  propositions. 

Upon  the  question  of  healthfulness  of  the  site  and  suitable  loca¬ 
tion,  the  burthen  of  proving  the  contrary  is  upon  the  appellants. 
This  they  do  not  do,  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  over¬ 
rule  the  appeal. 
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No.  3655. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Smith  Ovitt  v.  School  Disteict  No.  4,  of 
the  Town  of  Day,  Saratoga  County. 

Proceedings  of  an  annual  meeting  vacated  and  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  the  meeting 
was  disorderly  and  disgraceful. 

(Decided  December  10, 1887. i 

This  appeal  is  brought  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  an  alleged 
annual  school  meeting  in  district  No.  4,  of  the  town  of  Day,  Saratoga 
county,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1887.  The  papers  are 
exceedingly  irregular  and  poorly  prepared,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  proceedings  at  the  alleged  school  meeting  were  dis¬ 
graceful  in  the  extreme.  The  meeting  y/as  called  to  order  at  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  characterized  by  a 
bitter  quarrel  until  eleven  o’clock,  when  a  motion  was  adopted  that  the 
district  be  annulled.  Upon  this,  probably  about  half  of  the  persons 
present  went  away,  and  upon  going  locked  the  door  to  the  school- 
house  upon  the  outside.  Those  who  were  left  in  the  building  remained 
until  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  meantime  assumed 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting,  by  electing  a  trustee 
and  directing  repairs  to  the  school-house.  It  is  not  necessary  further 
to  specify  the  details,  except  to  say  that  the  papers  show  the  whole 
proceedings  from  first  to  last  to  have  been  utterly  disgraceful  to  the 
district. 

I  will  not  give  the  sanction  of  this  Department  to  a  district  meeting 
characterized  by  such  proceedings,  and  I  hereby  set  aside  and  declare 
it  to  be  null.  The  district  clerk  will  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  to  be  held  not  more  than  fifteen  days  from  the  date  hereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  which  should  have  been  done 
at  the  annual  meeting.  If  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  school-house 
which  have  not  yet  been  paid  for,  the  meeting  will  make  provision  for 
defraying  such  expenses. 


No.  3656. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  B.  Aikens  v.  School  District  No.  9, 

Town  of  Butler,  County  of  Wayne. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  persons  alleged  to  be  illegal  {voters  were  stich,  and  that 
their  votes  might  have  changed  the  result,  the  action  of  a  district  meeting  at  which 
they  voted  will  not  be  disturbed.  , 

Want  of  mental  capacity  to  do  ordinary  business  held  not  to  disqualify  a  voter  at  a 
school  meeting. 

(Decided  December  10, 1887.) 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  in  school  district  No.  9,  town  of  Butler, 
county  of  Wayne,  it  was  agreed  to  elect  a  trustee  by  ballot.  Upon  the 
first  ballot  the  result  was  a  tie,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  another 
ballot  which  resulted  in  a  majority  of  one  for  Elias  H.  Cady.  Upon 
this  ballot  two  persons,  namely,  William  Gould  and  Charles  Cornell, 
upon  offering  to  vote  were  challenged,  and  they  each  took  the  oath 
and  deposited  their  ballots.  The  ajipellant  insists  that  these  persons 
were  not  qualified  electors  of  the  district  at  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
and  that  they  had  not  mental  capacity  to  transact  ordinary  business. 
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The  appeal  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  two  per¬ 
sons  whose  votes  are  objected  to  voted  for  the  prevailing  side.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  were  not  qualified  electors  of  the  district,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proof  submitted  by  the  respondent  establishes 
their  right  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that  they  rent  real  estate  liable  to 
taxation,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  were  of  the  statutory  age. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  they  had  not  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  transact  ordinary  business.  Unfortunately  that  is  no  dis¬ 
qualification,  if  it  were  true,  but  whether  it  was  or  not  it  is  not 
important  to  consider. 


No.  3667. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  R.  Greene,  and  Henry.  E.  Denison 

V.  School  District  No.  8,  of  the  Town  of  Berlin,  County  of  Rensselaer. 

An  annual  school  meeting  may  vote  a  tax  to  fit  un  a  part  of  a  school  building,  although 
special  notice  of  such  proposed  action  has  not  been  given. 

Persons  who  do  not  attend  an  annual  meeting  are  not  in  a  position  to  object  to  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not  present. 

The  action  of  an  annual  meeting  in  providing  for  a  janitor  to  live  on  the  premises, 
where  the  school-house  is  located  in  an  isolated  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  depredations  and  consequent  injury  of  property,  sustained. 

(Decided  December  15, 1887.) 

At  the  annual  school  meeting,  held  in  school  district  No.  3,  of 
the  town  of  Berlin,  county  of  Rensselaer,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
August  last,  a  motion  was  adopted  to  finish  olf  a  vacant  part  of  the 
school-house  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  janitor  for  the  building 
to  live  therein,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
trustees  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  resolution,  and  afterwards  levied 
a  tax  for  the  sum  of  seventy  dollars,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
changes.  From  such  action  this  appeal  is  taken.  It  is  insisted  by 
the  appellants  that  such  action  could  not  be  taken  at  an  annual 
meeting  without  special  notice  thereof  in  advance,  and  also  that, 

I  while  there  w^ere  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  legal  voters  in  the 
;  district,  but  twenty-five  were  present.  I  think  that  section  fifteen  of 
I  title  seven  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  contains  sufficient 
I  authority  to  have  enabled  the  annual  meeting  to  take  the  action 
which  it  did  without  any  special  notice  thereof  in  advance.  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  material  whether  the  meeting  was  largely  attended 
or  not.  Persons  who  remained  aw’ay  are  not  in  position  to  complain. 

The  appellants  seek  to  avoid  the  tax  which  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  district  meeting.  If  the  meeting  had  the  lawful 
authority  to  take  the  action  which  it  did,  then  the  tax  which  is 
resultant  from  such  action  must  be  paid.  This  would  be  so,  even 
though  the  action  taken  was  unwise.  I  think  it  would  also  be  so  as 
to  any  actual  indebtedness  incurred  by  trustees  in  carrying  out  the 
directions  of  a  district  meeting,  even  in  case  the  meeting  acted  without 
lawful  authority.  It  seems  entirely  clear  to  me  in  any  event,  that  the 
tax  must  be  paid. 
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The  principal  question  which  has  addressed  itself  to  my  mind 
touching  this  matter  is,  whether  the  j^resence  of  a  family  in  the 
school-house  is  detrimental  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  school  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  that  question,  I  directed  the  school  commissioner  having 
jurisdiction,  to  notify  the  respective  parties,  and  take  their  testimony 
with  reference  to  it.  He  has  reported  that  he  gave  the  requisite 
notices  of  a  time  and  place  for  hearing,  and  that  he  attended  at  such 
time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  testimony;  that  the 
respondents  appeared  with  several  witnesses  and  were  sworn,  but 
that  the  appellants  entirely  failed  to  appear.  From  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  respondents,  it  appears  that  the  school-house  in 
question  stands  in  a  somewhat  secluded  place;  that,  for  several  y^ars, 
it  has  frequently  been  broken  into,  and  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
entered  by  marauders;  that,  upon  numerous  occasions,  it  has  been 
defiled,  and  that  frequently  obscene  language  and  pictures  have  been 
placed  upon  the  blackboards  and  walls.  It  is  alleged  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  arrangement  to  have  the  janitor  live  in  the  building 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  was  effected.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  two  teachers  who  were  employed,  and  other 
citizens  whose  standing  is  not  questioned,  swear  that  the  arrangement 
has  resulted  in  preventing  the  depredations  referred  to;  that  it  has 
been  a  help  rather  than  an  inconvenience  to  the  school,  and  that  no 
annoyance  has  been  suffered  in  consequence  of  it. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  meeting  had  authority 
to  do  what  it  did,  and  of  the  proof  that  what  it  did  was  not  against  the 
interests  of  the  school,  I  am  compelled  to  dismiss  the  appeal. 


EXHIBIT  No.  19. 


Plans  and  Specifications  for  School-Houses. 
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1.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1887. 

Plans  and  Specifications  for  School-Houses. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK  : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Superintendent’s  Office,  > 

Albany,  September  20,  1887.  ) 


Sir. —  Chapter  675  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  reads  as  follows: 

AlN  Act  to  provide  plans  and  specifications  for  the  nse  of  trustees 

in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  making  an  appropriation 

therefor. 

*  Passed  June  24,  1887. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  procure  architects’  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  series  of  school  buildings,  to  cost  sums  ranging  from  $600  to 
$10,000,  together  with  full  detail  working  plans  and  dii'ections  for 
the  erection  of  the  same.  After  procuring  said  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  he  shall  accompany  the  same  Avith  blank  forms  for  builders’ 
contracts,  and  with  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  with  regard  to  lighting, 
heating,  A' entilating  and  the  health  and  convenience  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  then  publish  the  whole  in  convenient  form  for  distribution 
to  trustees  and  others  having  use  for  the  same. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
payable  out  of  the  free  school  fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Acting  under  this  statute,  and  with  a  desire  to  carry  out  its  manifest 
purpose  to  supply  school  officers  with  the  most  modern  and  artistic 
plans  or  designs  for  the  erection  of  low-priced  school-houses,  as  well 
as  with  the  latest  and  fullest  information  upon  the  general  and 
important  questions  relating  to  the  canning  out  of  the  same,  the  State 
Superintendent  has  determined  to  invite  the  architects  of  this  State 
to  present,  in  competition,  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings 
of  different  sizes  and  costs  and  to  use  a  portion  of  the  sum  appro¬ 
priated  in  said  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  prizes  for  the  most 
meritorious  designs. 

Buildings. 

Designs  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  proposed  buildings  are 
desired.  The  competitors  are  to  consider  that  the  buildings  face  the 
point  of  compass  indicated  in  the  seA^eral  diagrams,  and  that  there  is 
ample  ground  around  each,  and  that  it  is  level,  or  nearly  so.  Nos.  1, 
2,  3  and  4  have  no  drainage  or  AA^ater  supply  except  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  design.  Nos.  5  and  6  haA^e  ample  drainage  and  Avater 
supply,  as  jirovided  in  cities. 
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Class  6. 
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Building. 


Front. 
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Frame  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $600. 
To  accommodate  from  twenty  to  forty  pupils 
in  one  school-room. 


Frame  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 
To  accommodate  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils 
in  one  school-room,  or  two  if  a  temporary 
division  can  be  arranged. 


Frame  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,500. 
To  accommodate  from  sixty  to  100  pupils  in 
two  school-rooms. 


Frame  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
To  accommodate  from  100  to  120  pupils  in 
two  school-rooms. 


Frame  or  brick  building,  to  cost  not  to 
exceed  $5,000. 

To  accommodate  from  120  to  175  pupils  in 
three  school-rooms. 


Brick  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
To  accommodate  from  175  to  250  pupils  in 
four  school-rooms,  and  to  have  an  exhibition 
hall. 
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DrA^NTN’GS. 

The  following  drawings,  and  no  others,  must  be  submitted  by  each 
competitor : 

1.  A  plan  of  each  story. 

2.  Two  elevations. 

3.  One  section. 

4.  One  perspective,  or  more,  at  the  option  of  the  author. 

They  must  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  perspective,  be  drawn  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  They  must  be 
executed  entirely  in  India  ink,  the  sectional  parts  blacked  in,  and  all 
lines  drawn  with  the  ruling  pen.  There  must  be  no  shading,  except 
what  is  known  as  black  lining,  and  no  coloring.  The  lettering  and 
figuring  must  be  plain,  like  ordinary  printing  type,  and  be  confined 
to  the  names  and  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  without  explanatory 
comments. 

If  the  plans  of  two  stories  are  identical,  one  may  be  omitted,  and, 
if  two  stories  are  symmetrical  in  plan,  half  only  of  either  need  be 
shown. 

The  perspective  must  be  a  clear  line  drawing,  suitable,  like  the 
other  di’awings,  for  reproduction,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  point  of 
view  best  calculated  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  the  design. 

The  drawings  must  each  be  made  upon  a  sheet  of  imperial  drawing 
paper,  cut  to  a  uniform  size  of  13x20  inches,  and  with  a  single  line 
for  a  border.  Each  drawing  must  be  marked  with  a  motto  or  cipher 
and  must  bear  no  handwriting  of  any  sort.  The  di-awings  must  not 
be  framed,  glazed  or  mounted,  but  must  be  sent  flat  in  a  portfolio. 

^Memoranda.  ' 

The  following  memoranda,  written  with  a  type-writing  machine  and 
bound  together,  must  be  enclosed  in  the  portfolio  with  each  set  of 
drawings. 

First.  An  outline  specification. 

Second.  A  detailed  estimate  based  on  the  prices  in  the  locality  where 
the  competitor  lives. 

Third.  A  description  of  the  system  of  heating,  ventilation  and 
plumbing. 

Fourth.  Notes  of  any  points  in  the  design  not  obvious  from  an 
inspection  of  the  drawing. 

A  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  motto  or  cipher  of  the  drawings 
must  accompany  each  set  and  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of 
the  competitor.  All  drawings  must  be  sent,  expressage  paid,  to 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  December  1,  1887,  marked  on  the 
exterior  wrapper:  “Competitive  School  Building  Plans.” 

•  Limitations. 

First.  Competition  will  be  limited  to  architects  living  or  having  a 
business  office  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second.  Any  or  all  drawings,  etc.,  not  complying  with  the  above 
instructions,  or  not  sent  in  by  the  specified  time,  will  not  be  considered. 
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Prizes. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  above  classes.  To  the 
designer  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  complete  building,  in  classes 
1,  2,  8,  4  and  5,  respectively,  the  sum  of  $100  will  be  paid.  To  the 
designer  of  the  next  best,  in  each  of  said  classes,  the  sum  of  $50  will 
be  paid.  To  the  designer  of  the  best  and  most  complete  building  in 
class  6,  the  sum  of  $150  will  be  paid,  and  to  the  designer  of  the  next 
best,  the  sum  of  $75  Avill  be  paid. 

If,  in  any  class,  there  should  be  presented  no  design  sufficiently 
meritorious,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  for  the  use  herein 
indicated,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  no  award  in  such  class. 

How  Preference  is  to  be  Determined. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  William  B.  Buggies,  Professor  J.  W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  President  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association;  Superintendent 
Charles  E.  Gorton,  President  of  the  State  Council  of  Superintendents; 
Principal  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School;  Dr.  George  A. 
Bacon,  representing  the  Associated  Academic  Principals;  Willis  B. 
Hall,  School  Commissioner  of  the  Second  District  of  Chenango 
County,  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Fuller,  Architect  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
have  accepted  my  invitation  to  act  as  a  committee  to  examine  all 
designs  submitted,  and  designate  the  two  in  each  class,  wffiich,  in  their 
judgment,  possess  the  most  artistic  merit,  and  wffiich,  carried  out,  will 
best  promote  the  health  and  convenience  of  teachers  and  jDupils. 

Bequirements  of  Competitors. 

All  designs  submitted  shall  become  the  property  of  the  State.  The 
authors  of  the  first  and  second  prize  designs  in  each  class  shall, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  announcement  of  the  result,  deliver  to  the 
Superintendent  a  full  set  of  one-quarter-inch  scale  w^orking  drawings, 
a  full  set  of  specifications,  and  the  complete  detail  drawings  of  their 
designs. 

It  may  be  thought  best  to  publish  meritorious  designs  which  do  not 
receive  the  highest  commendation  of  the  committee.  It  may  also  be 
thought  best  to  arrange  at  the  State  Department,  a  collection  of  the 
designs  offered,  for  general  inspection  by  interested  persons.  In  all 
such  cases,  designers  will  be  given  proper  credit  for  authorship. 

Conclusion. 

The  movement  proposed  in  this  communication  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  result  in  more  attractive  and  comfortable  low- 
priced  school-houses  in  this  State.  For  reasons  which  will  appear 
obvious  upon  reflection,  there  has  heretofore  been  but  little  done  in 
this  direction.  At  the  popular  centers  the  buildings  are  generally 
fair,  and  when  new  ones  are  erected  they  are  ordinarily  very  credit¬ 
able.  But  outside  of  the  large  communities  many  of  the  buildings 
are  truly  wretched,  erected  without  any  idea  of  architectural  effect, 
and  entirely  regardless  of  those  matters  ujion  which  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  mostly  depend.  Old  buildings,  in  a  shameful 
state  of  decay,  are  continued  in  use  year  after  year.  When  new  ones 
are  erected  it  is  considered  unnecessary  or  too  expensive  to  employ 
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professional  help,  and  so  the  best  results  are  not  secured.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  arouse  and.educate  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject. 
We  are  telling  the  people  that  the  health  anvl  eyesight  and  comfort  of 
teachers  and  pupils  are  worth  caring  for.  We  are  striving  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  neat  and  wholesome  buildings,  in  themselves 
exert  a  strong  moral  and  educational  influence.  It  is  believed  that 
we  can  do  this  most  effectively  by  placing  in  their  hands  the  most 
meritorious  designs,  the  latest  information  and  the  best  helps.  Show¬ 
ing  them  just  how  to  do  a  good  thing  will  accomplish  more  than 
simply  telling  them  they  ought  to  do  it.  Who  should  be  interested  in 
such  a  subject  as  this  if  architects  are  not?  In  the  confident  belief 
that  they  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  and  will 
be  personally  and  professionally  interested  to  promote  its  success, 
their  valuable  cooperation  is  cordially  and  earnestly  solicited. 

All  school  olficers,  teachers  and  others  interested  are  cordially 
■  invited  to  submit  any  suggestions  which  would  be  considered  helpful 
in  making  the  proposed  publication  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  educational  work. 

•  Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DKAPEE, 

State  Superintendent 


SUPPLEMENTAL  CIKCULAE. 

Plans  and  Specifications  for  School  Buildings. 

[Removal  of  Limitation.] 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  October  12,  1887. 

To  Architects  : 

Upon  more  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  determined 
to  remove  the  limitation  indicated  in  a  former  communication,  which 
restricted  competition  among  architects  presenting  plans  and  speci- 
cations  for  school-houses  to  such  architects  only  as  reside  or  have 
a  business  office  in  this  State. 

Such  competition  is,  therefore,  open  to  all  architects  who  may 
desire  to  enter,  and  the  time  is  extended  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 
of  December. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

State  Superintendent, 
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2.  EEPOPT  OF  COMMITTEE  MAKING  AWARDS. 


Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1888. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York : 


The  committee  appointed  by  you  to  examine  the  2)lans  offered  in  the 
competition  for  designs  for  low-priced  school-houses  respectfully 
present  the  following  report: 

Fifty-eight  designs  w^ere  offered,  distributed  in  the  various  classes, 
as  indicated  below.  Of  these,  many  were  so  radically  defective  in  the 
matter  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  design  or  general  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  favorable  consideration.  Of 
those  which  met  with  approval,  several  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  beyond  the  limit  of  cost,  reckoning  materials  and  labor  at  the 
lowest  market  prices.  This  conclusion  we  reached  .after  employing 
competent  experts  to  compute  the  exact  amount  required,  reckoning 
materials  and  labor  at  the  lowest  prices  ordinarily  found  in  the  State. 
These  plans  could,  therefore,  receive  neither  pi'ize  nor  honorable 
mention,  which  the  committee  deemed  it  was  permitted  to  bestow 
only  on  designs  strictly  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  instructions 
contained  in  your  circular.  We  have,  however,  taken  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  with  special  commendation  certain  of  these  designs,  at  the 
same  time  indicating  their  probable  cost. 

In  the  first  class  (frame  buildings  to  accommodate  from  twenty  to 
forty  j)upils,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $600),  eleven  designs  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  committee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  design 
marked  “Dotheboys”  receive  the  first  prize,  and  that  marked  “Sax” 
the  second  prize.  No  honorable  mention  is  recommended,  but  we 
designate  with  special  commendation  the  design  marked  “  Nemo,” 
which  could  probably  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $800. 

In  the  second  class  (frame  school-houses  to  accommodate  from 
forty  to  sixty  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000),  eleven  designs  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  committee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  design 
marked  “Dotheboys”  receive  the  first  prize,  and  that  marked  “Sax” 
the  second  prize.  No  honorable  mention  is  recommended,  but  we 
especially  commend  the  design  marked  “  La  Moderne,”  which  could 
probably  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

In  the  third  class  (frame  school-houses  to  accommodate  from  sixty 
to  100  pupils,  in  two  rooms,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $1,500),  seven 
designs  were  submitted.  The  design  marked  “Walnut”  is  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  for  the  first  prize.  No  second  prize  or  honorable 
mention  is  recommended,  but  the  design  marked  “Nutmeg”  seems 
worthy  of  special  commendation,  and  could  jM'obably  be  erected  for 
$2,000. 

In  the  fourth  class  (frame  school-houses  to  accommodate  from  100 
to  120  pupils,  in  two  rooms,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2,500),  eleven 
designs  w^ere  submitted.  The  committee  unanimously  recommends 
that  the  design  marked  “Dotheboys”  receive  the  first  prize,  and  that 
marked  “Sax”  the  second  prize.  No  honorable  mention  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  the  design  marked  “Nutmeg”  is  deemed  worthy  of 
special  commendation.  Its  j)robable  cost  would  be  $2,800. 
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In  the  fifth  class  (frame  or  brick  buildings  to  accommodate  from 
120  to  175  pupils,  in  three  rooms,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $5,000),  six 
designs  were  submitted.  In  this  class  no  prize  or  honorable  mention 
is  recommended,  but  the  committee  mention  with  special  commenda¬ 
tion  the  designs  marked  “Nutmeg”  and  “1.  D.  K.,”  which  might  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,600  and  $6,900,  respectively. 

In  the  sixth  class  (brick  buildings  to  accommodate  from  175  to  250 
pupils,  in  four  rooms,  with  an  exhibition-hall,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$10,000),  twelve  designs  were  submitted.  In  this  class  no  prize  or 
honorable  mention  is  awarded.  The  designs  marked  “Nutmeg”  and 
“  W.  W.”  are  specially  commended  in  the  order  named.  They  may  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  and  $16,500,  respectively. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  desires  to  place  on  record  their 
gratification,  at  the  excellence  of  these  designs.  Many  of  them 
present  real  artistic  merit  combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  schools.  'The  important  matters  of  light,  heat,  ventilation 
and  sanitation  have  received  a  consideration  truly  gratifying.  The 
mechanical  excellence  of  the  drawings  has  materially  lightened  the 
labors  of  the  committee. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  KUGGLES. 

GEOKGE  A.  BACON, 

Secretary. 

J.  W.  KIMBALL. 

CHARLES  E.  GORTON. 

E.  H.  COOK. 

WILLIS  R.  HALL. 

A.  W.  FULLER. 
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ADDENDA. 

Real  Names  of  Competitors  Whose  Designs  Were  Accepted. 

“  Dotheboys.” — William  P.  Appleyard  and  Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansing, 

Mich. 

'‘Sax’' — John  R,  Church,  Rochester. 

Walnut.” — J.  C.  A.  Heriot  and  Corliss  McKinney,  Albany. 
"Nemo.” — John  Cox,  Jr.,  259  West  Twenty-Third  street.  New 
York  city. 

"LaModerne.” — ^C.  Powell  Karr,  room  217  Stewart  building.  New 

York  city. 

"Nutmeg.” — Warren  R.  Briggs,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"I.  D.  K.” — Fenimore  C.  Bate,  29  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

“  W.  W.” — Proudfoot  &  Bird,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Names  of  Successful  Competitors. 

Glass  1.  $600.  Building.  First  prize,  William  P.  Appleyard  and 

Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glass  1.  600.  Building.  Second  prize,  John  '  R.  Church,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Glass  2.  1,000.  Building.  First  prize,  William  P.  Appleyard  and 

Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glass  2.  1,000.  Building.  Second  prize,  John  R.  Church,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Glass  3.  1,500.  Building.  First  prize,  J.  C.  A.  Heriot  &  Co.,  617 

Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Glass  3.  No  second  prize. 

Glass  4.  2,500.  Building.  First  prize,  William  P.  Appleyard  and 

Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glass  4.  2,500.  Building.  Second  prize,  John  R.  Church,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Glass  5.  5,000.  Building.  No  awards. 

Glass  6.  10,000.  Building.  No  awards. 

Special  Commendation. 

Glass  1.  $600.  John  Cox,  Jr.,  259  West  Twenty-Third  street.  New 

York  city. 

Glass  2.  1,000.  C.  Powell  Karr,  room  217  Stewart  building.  New 

York  city. 

Glass  3.  1,500.  Warren  R.  Briggs,  338  Main  street,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

Glass  4.  2,500.  Warren  R.  Briggs,  338  Main  street,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

Glass  5.  5,000.  Warren  R.  Briggs,  338  Main  street,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

Glass  5.  5,000.  Fenimore  C.  Bate,  29  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

Glass  6.  10,000.  Warren  R.  Briggs,  338  Main  street,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

Glass  6.  10,000.  Proudfoot  &  Bird,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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New  York  State  Teachers’  Association. 


Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Meeting,  Held  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town  July  6,  7  and  8,  1887. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION* 


Proceedings  of  the  Forty- Second  Annual  Meeting,  Held 
AT  Elizabethtown,  July  6,  7  and  8,  1887. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association  was  held  at  the  court  house  in  the  village  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Essex  county,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  July,  1887. 

The  following  officers  of  the  association  were  present: 

President,  George  Griffith,, New  Paltz;  vice-presidents.  Miss  E.  S. 
Hanaway,  New  York,  H.  D.  Nottingham,  Manlius;  corresponding 
secretary,  Edward  Danforth,  Elmira;  recording  secretaries,  A.  P. 
Chapin,  Rochester,  A.  W.  Morehouse,  Port  Byron. 

The  first  session  was  held  Wednesday  evening  the  sixth  of  July,  at 
8  o’clock. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  IMr.  Eaton  of 
Elizabethtown. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

The  following  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Richard 
L.  Hand,  of  Elizabethtown: 

Mr.  President  axd  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association.  —  The  honorable  and  pleasant  duty  of  welcoming 
you  to  our  modest  village  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and,  in  behalf 
of  all  our  citizens,  I  now  gladly  bid  you  welcome. 

No  splendid  halls,  no  vast  library  or  famous  seat  of  learning  has 
attracted  you  to  this  place  of  meeting.  Only  the  pure  sweet  air, 
amber  water  and  stately  hills — 

“  The  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 

That  have  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring —  ” 

have  led  you  to  assemble  here,  where  towering  summits  of  our 
grand  mountains  may  suggest  high  aims  and  lofty  thoughts ;  their 
adamantine  sides  teach  the  diginity  of  stable  purpose  and  repose  of 
character,  and  the  sweet  peace  of  this  alpine  valley  illustrate  the 
worth  of  thankful  content — may  show  the  emptiness  of  noise  and 
display,  the  bitterness  of  strife. 

While  we  can  offer  neither  triumphs  of  architecture  nor  applauding 
thousands  —  nothing  beyond  the  simplest  facilities  for  your  use  —  yet 
we  know  that  you  will  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  our  surroundings  and 
your  hearts  will  hold  sweet  communings  with  nature,  growing 
stronger  and  happier  in  the  comjDanionship  of  these  encircHng  moun¬ 
tains,  which  I,  who  have  passed  my  life  within  their  guardianship, 
have  never  known  to  wear  a  frown. 

But,  however  humble  and  simple  may  be  the  welcome  which  is  ours 
to  offer,  be  assured  that  it  is  heartfelt,  because  we  hold  you  in 
especial  honor. 


*Stenographieally  reported  by  Frank  D.  Shea,  stenographer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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Great  captains  blaze  their  lurid  course  athwart  historic  pages,  and 
men  wonder  and  shudder  as  at  the  fearful  career  of  some  dread 
meteor.  Great  statesmen  leave  the  impress  of  their  mental  force 
upon  human  destiny,  and  men  admire  the  power  of  one  man’s  will  to 
command  the  obedience  of  thousands.  But  it  is  only  to  the  teachers 
of  men  that  memory  turns  with  grateful  and  loving  remembrance, 
holding  their  names  venerated,  recognizing  their  work  as  benefactors 
to  the  race  and  themselves  as  true  saviors  of  civilization.  Alexander 
or  Napoleon  may  startle  us  with  amazement  and  terror.  Moses,  Plato, 
Paul,  illumine  our  minds  and  strengthen  our  hearts,  making  us  wiser 
and  better.  And  while  the  office  of  giving  instruction  to  the  young 
in  schools  has  a  narrower  limitation  than  the  teaching  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those  of  every  grade  or  capacity, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  training  and  developing  the  mind  of 
others,  in  so  far  as  they  perform  that  duty  wisely  and  well,  are  the 
very  salt  of  the  earth,  purifying  and  preserving  all  that  is  of  worth  in 
humanity.  Especially  true  is  this  in  our  national  life,  where  govern¬ 
ment  is  by  the  people  and  the  progess  of  civilization  must  depend 
upon  the  enlightenment  of  individuals.  More  especially  true  is 
it  among  us  at  this  time,  when  crude  and  false  theories  as  to  property 
and  society,  the  wildest  misconceptions  as  to  the  meaning  of  civil 
liberty,  are  finding  their  partisans,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  vast 
immigration  numbering  thousands  whose  delight  in  escaping  from 
the  bondage  of  a  foreign  despotism  tends  to  produce  hatred  of  law, 
subversion  of  order  and  justice,  a  very  frenzy  of  license. 

Where  still  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  moon, 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids  and  holds  them  close, 

And,  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out  “  Where  is  it?  ” 

This  element  of  danger,  moving  with  ever  increasing  speed  towards 
anarchy,  is  viewed  with  just  alarm  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
teachers  of  our  youth  —  all  recognize  sound  education  as  the  surest,  if 
not  the  only  means  of  rescue.  These  ill-trained  minds,  full  of  error 
and  fanaticism,  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others,  now  growing  up  in  the 
schools  of  the  land;  and  if  there  is  laid  in  them  a  solid  foundation, 
with  clear  perception  of  truth,  certain  recognition  of  right,  and  sincere 
love  of  justice,  our  house  shall  stand  secure  upon  that  rock,  and  no 
storm  of  passion,  prejudice  or  folly  shall  prevail  against  it. 

It  were  indeed  presumptions  for  me,  in  this  presence,  to  attempt 
any  advice  as  to  the  discharge  by  you,  teachers,  of  this  great  and  noble 
duty.  But  you  will,  I  trust,  pardon  a  single  suggestion  which  has 
long  seemed  to  me  deserving  of  serious  thought.  While  nothing  is 
wiser  than  an  absolute  separation  of  church  and  State,  and  I  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  use  the  schools  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction 
would  result  only  in  evil,  I  am  convinced  that  great  good  would  be 
accomplished  if  every  child  could  be  made  to  realize  this  one  simple, 
yet  sublime  truth  —  the  all  pervading,  immanent  presence  of  God* 
no  creed,  no  dogma,  only  this  fact.  Becognized  in  every  civilization 
which  the  world  has  known;  never  yet  realized  in  any. 

We  teach  diligently  how  the  heart  maintains  its  activity  to  nourish 
our  whole  body  with  its  life-giving  currents,  but  forget  that  ceaseless, 
tireless  force,  not  ourselves,  which  ever  gives  to  the  heart  its  power  to 
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beat.  We  are  careful  to  tell  how  the  lungs  expand  to  bring  in  oxygen 
for  its  purifying  office;  making  no  suggestion  of  that  greater  wonder, 
the  presence  which  compels  these  lungs  to  expand  with  a  power  we 
cannot  resist.  We  illustrate  the  mechanism  of  the  muscular  activity 
and  trace  it  back  from  fulcrum  and  lever  along  the  nerves  to  the  seat 
of  will  in  the  brain;  but  fail  to  show  that  this  insignificant  mass,  to 
which  such  wonderful  energy  is  attributed,  is  powerless  in  itself  and 
must  derive  all  its  energy  from  a  source  which  is  not  itself  but  exter¬ 
nal  and  superior,  ever  bestowing  life,  that  our  very  wills  and  every 
exercise,  mental  or  physical,  are  but  borrowed  energy.  We  fill  the 
minds  of  students  with  the  admirable  phenomena  of  nature,  but  do 
not  inform  them  that  every  phase  and  every  force  of  nature  is  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine.  Even  when  we  try  to  impress  this  truth 
upon  them,  we  speak  rather  of  an  invisible  presence,  some  vague  mys¬ 
tery,  instead  of  making  real  to  their  minds  the  visible  presence.  How 
easy  and  natural  should  it  be  for  every  child  to  realize  this  power,  in 
which  we  truly  live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  and  how  surely  a 
sense  of  constant  care  and  support,  giving  all  strength,  bestowing  all 
life,  would  lead  to  a  recognition  of  the  fatherly  love,  and  prompt  a  glad 
obedience,  which  is  the  whole  of  duty,  the  genuine  key-note  of  worthy 
living.  As  all  true  education  is  elevation  of  character,  how  can  we 
better  educate  than  by  giving  this  sublime  and  solemn  conception  of 
the  Divine,  with  its  revelation  of  life’s  meaning,  its  unerring  standard 
of  right,  its  unfailing  impulse  to  conduct?  A\Tiat  else  can  give  so 
much  promise  of  dignity  to  labor,  of  value  to  life  ? 

But  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  province  of  my  duty  on  this 
occasion,  and  must  no  longer  delay  your  more  interesting  exercises. 

As  representing  this  community,  let  me  express  the  confident  hope 
that  your  session  may  be  full  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  you  all;  that 
your  labors  here  may  be  of  real  value  in  promoting  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  .interests  of  your  honorable  society,  and  that  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  may  be  a  joy  in 
the  present,  and  a  proud  memory  in  the  future.  Once  again,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

Kesponse  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Surdam. 

The  following  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Superintendent  C.  E.  Surdam,  of  West  New  Brighton; 

Mr.  President,  and  Citizens  of  Elizabethtown.  —  It  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  properly  respond  to  the  address  just  delivered  by 
your  honored  townsman,  as  unexpected  delays  in  travel  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  all  of  it ;  but  I  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  his  last  words  of  welcome;  and  on  behalf  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  hearty  reception,  your  hospitality, 
and  for  the  expressions  of  sympathy  which  you  feel  for  us,  and  for 
the  cause  which  we  represent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  with  this  association,  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  their  expressions  of  love  for,  and  interest  in  public 
education  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  town  in  which 
we  meet. 
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In  some  large  cities  we  would  expect  to  find  empty  halls;  not  so  in 
country  towns.  And  w’hile  we  are  not  surprised,  we  certainly  are 
pleased  that  the  people  of  Elizabethtown  have  turned  out  to  greet  us. 

You  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  with  interest,  and  have 
speculated  somewhat  upon  the  work  of  the  association,  and  the 
make-up  of  its  membership. 

It  would  interest  us  to  know  your  conclusions;  but  no  doubt  you 
presume  that  a  State  Association  must  necessarily  represent  all 
sections  of  the  State,  and  all  grades  of  teachers. 

That  might  be  true  as  regards  localities;  but  hardly  true  of  the 
teachers.  A  meeting  of  all  grades  and  shades  of  teachers;  of  those 
who  have  attained  to  broad,  clear  views,  and  those  whose  eyes  are  not 
yet  open;  of  those  who  are  progressive,  and  those  who  are  retro¬ 
gressive;  of  those  who  love  their  work,  and  those  who  endure  it  —  a 
meeting  of  such  opposing  elements,  though  decidedly  representative, 
could  hardly  be  harmonious  in  action  and  abundant  in  profitable 
results. 

To  fully  define  the  term  teacher,  as  applied  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  would  be  quite  impossible;  but  in  one  sense  it  is:  Any  per¬ 
son  who  holds  a  document  containing  certain  statements,  either  true 
or  false,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  generally  signed  by  a  school 
commissioner. 

Along  the  country  road  you  meet  children  on  their  way  to 
school;  one  of  the  larger  girls  is  the  teacher,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
not  yet  groMm,  but  a  teacher.  She  does  not  know  what  teaching 
means,  neither  does  she  care  to  know;  but  between  being  called 
a  hired  girl”  and  a  ‘‘school-ma’am,”  she  naturally  chooses  the 
latter.  No  special  qualifications,  no  ability  and  no  pay,  or  almost 
none;  but  a  teacher. 

Of  such,  or  similar  cases,  there  probably  are  ten  thousand  in 
the  State;  young  girls  and  boys  with  no  other  evidence  that  they 
are  qualified  to  take  charge  of  children  than  the  fact  that  they 
have  licenses. 

These  persons  are  mostly  found  in  the  small  schools  in  rural 
counties.  They  are  not  here  to-night.  They  could  not  save  enough 
from  a  year’s  wages  to  pay  their  fare  here  and  home  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in  good  paying  situations,  thousands 
of  teachers  with  scarcely  better  qualifications;  persons  who,  3’ears, 
perhaps  a  generation  ago,  were  examined  for  third  grade  licenses, 
or  through  political  infiuences  obtained  them  without  examinations  — 
as  they  often  do  now-a-days.  After  two  or  three  years,  they  are 
raised  to  the  second  grade,  and  in  less  than  five  years,  they 
are  found  in  the  ranks  of  first  grade  teachers  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Those  teachers  number  not  less  than  ten  thousand  in  this  State, 
who,  instead  of  gaining  ground,  have  retrograded,  and  to-day  would 
not  willingly  stand  any  sort  of  an  examination.  They  have  good 
situations  and  don’t  propose  to  give  them  ui?  for  anything. 

They  don’t  want  to  be  disturbed  or  brought  into  competition  with 
“country  teachers  from  the  hay-seed  districts.”  AVe  know  it;  and  the 
last  Legislature  knew  it;  and  Governor  Hill  knew  it,  when  he  vetoed 
the  “Uniform  Examination  Bill.” 
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They  are  not  here;  they  never  attend  the  association  meetings;  and 
if  to-night  we  were  in  New  York,  not  fifty  of  the  city  teachers  would 
be  present.  Of  their  4,000  teachers  we  generally  get  about  four,  and 
about  the  same  number  from  Brooklyn. 

But  such  teachers  are  not  all  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  they  are 
in  some  other  cities,  and  in  suburban  districts,  where  politics  enters 
largely  into  the  management  of  schools  and  everything  else. 

Now  between  these  extremes  there  is  another  large  army  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  who  are  teachers  indeed;  who  are  active  and  well 
qualified;  who  read  educational  papers  and  attend  associations,  and 
do  what  they  can  to  increase  their  own  usefulness,  and  to  further  the 
best  interests  of  education. 

Now  of  this  10,000,  about  how  many  do  you  expect  to  see  at  this 
meeting  ?  Just  about  100  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  attend,  if  they 
are  alive  and  well.  This  seems  to  be  a  pecuharly  small  showing,  and 
yet  it  is  true.  The  remainder  of  the  association  is  made  up  of  a 
transient  element  that  attends  when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 

The  question  may  arise  in  your  minds,  and  no  doubt  it  does,  if 
30,000  teachers  dwindle  down  to  400  or  500,  and  only  a  part  of  those 
are  regular  members,  what  does  such  an  association  amount  to  —  what 
does  it  accomplish  ? 

Not  much,  of  course,  compared  with  what  it  might,  if  even  a  fair¬ 
sized  minority  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  sufficiently  interested 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  —  but  something. 

Of  course  we  cannot  make  an  exhibit  of  its  work  or  estimate  its 
influence,  but  we  do  know  that,  during  the  past  ten  years  especially, 
great  changes  in  school  w^ork  have  been  made,  and  not  a  single 
important  change  has  been  made  that  has  not  been  discussed,  at  least, 
at  the  meetings  of  this  association. 

The  papers  read  here  will  be  re-read  by  hundreds  of  teachers,  and 
the  subjects  discussed  will  be  again  discussed  by  county  associations. 
So  that,  although  it  numbers  only  a  few  hundred  members,  its  influence 
may  be  far-reaching;  and  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  an  active 
agent  in  encouraging  right  methods  and  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

With  great  pleasure  w*e  have  anticipated  this  visit  to  your  quiet 
home  among  the  “  everlasting  hills.”  We  almost  envy  you  your  clear 
blue  sky,  your  pure,  sweet  mountain  air,  your  constant  intercourse 
wuth  Nature,  and  your  community  of  social  life  —  elements  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  moral  power  almost  unknown  to  some  of  us. 

It  must  be  true  that  teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  surrounded  by  all 
these  influences,  can  get  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  pupils  and  patrons, 
and  in  the  highest  sense  can  do  better  work,  than  those  where  the 
natural  atmosphere  is  dark  with  smoke,  foul  with  odors  and  filled  with 
the  distracting  rattle  and  din  of  competing  business,  and  where  the 
social  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  fashion  and  folly,  and  the  vital  powers 
of  body,  mind  and  soul  are  spent  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  wealth 
and  position. 

Would  that  we  all  might  live  in  a  higher,  purer  realm  of  thought 
and  action;  that  Tve  might  attain  unto  such  a  conception  of  our  duty 
that  our  highest  aim  should  be  our  pupils’  greatest  good,  to  the  end 
that  they  would  not  only  be  wiser,  but  always  nobler  and  better  for 
having  been  intrusted  to  our  care. 
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Again,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  your  warm  recep¬ 
tion,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  our  meeting  may  result  in  mutual 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  be  lasting  in  its  beneficial  influence. 

President’s  Address. 

President  Griffith  then  addressed  the  association  as  follows: 

Fellow  Teachers. — There  are  three  reasons  why  I  shall  not  to-night 
make  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  “President’s  Address.” 

In  the  first  place,  there  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  time  for  it  upon 
the  programme,  because,  on  account  of  the  running  of  trains,  the  first 
session  came  in  the  evening. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  formality  of  a  president’s  address. 
The  president  has  enough  to  do  to  get  others  to  speak. 

Thirdly,  I  personally  had  nothing  this  year  that  I  wanted  said  and 
which  I  could  not  get  said  by  some  one  else  in  a  better  manner  than  I 
could  hope  to  say  it.  Hence  I  have  thought  it  best  to  omit  this  part 
of  the  usual  programme. 

I  therefore  simply  express  to  the  association  my  pleasure  at  being 
here  and  at  seeing  you  here.  I  hope  that  this  meeting  may  be  really 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  present,  and  powerful  for  good  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State.  To  these  ends  I  ask  for  your  cordial 
cooperation  and  support.  From  my  side  I  guarantee  to  every  person 
and  to  every  opinion  fair  play,  and  pledge  to  you  all  that  the  good 
intention  and  untiring  exertion  of  a  president  can  give  you. 

I  therefore  now  declare  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers’  Association  open  for  the  transaction  of  its  legiti¬ 
mate  work  and  regular  business. 

On  the  Condition  of  Education. 

Following  the  president’s  address,  the  report  of  the  committee  “  On 
the  Condition  of  Education”  was  read  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Kimball,  of 
Amsterdam : 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  year  1885,  there  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  some 
portion  of  the  year,  1,024,845  children  of  school  age,  a  less  number 
than  for  any  previous  year  given  in  the  report. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  same  year  we  find  was  611,019,  the 
greatest  average  ever  reached  in  the  State,  being  14,859  greater  than 
the  previous  year,  and  69,409  greater  than  in  1876,  when  the  number 
in  attendance  some  portion  of  the  year  was  42,354  greater  than  in  1885. 

These  figures  are  gratifying  in  that  they  show  an  increased  regu¬ 
larity  in  attendance,  which  must  result  in  a  better  education  of  the 
masses. 

We  also  learn  from  the  same  report  that,  from  year  to  year  there 
are  fewer  changes  of  the  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  an  awakening 
“along  the  wKole  line”  to  the  fact  that  frequent  changes  of  teachers 
work  an  injury  to  the  schools.  It  will  be  a  glad  day  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  our  CommouTvealth,  when  this  idea  has  become 
thoroughly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  accordingly  acted 
upon  by  them;  for  of  all  the  evils  attendant  u2)on  our  common  schools, 
the  incessant  change  of  teachers  is  second  to  none,  unless  it  be  to 
incompetent  teachers. 
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Normal  Schools. 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  during  the  year  1884,  300  per¬ 
sons  were  graduated  from  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  that 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  number  of  Normal  teachers  was  fifty- 
one  less  in  1885  than  in  1884,  there  having  been  1,259  employed  in 
teaching  in  1884,  and  1,208  in  1885,  a  little  less  than  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  Normal  graduates  since  the  organization  of 
these  schools.  These  facts  will  no  doubt  be  somewhat  discouraging 
to  those  who  are  looking  to  the  Normal  schools  to  furnish  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  But  while  this  may  be  the 
case,  we  think  the  friends  of  these  schools  need  not  despair,  as  their 
case  is  by  no  means  hopeless;  for  after  we  have  said  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  lack  of  Normal  schools  to  do  what  they  were  originally 
designed  to  do  in  the  way  of  professional  training  (and  that  they  do 
lack  in  this  their  warmest  friends  cannot  successfully  deny),  the  fact 
still  remains  that  they  have  done  an  excellent  work,  and  been  the 
means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in  our  State.  That 
there  are  not  more  Normal  graduates  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  we  believe  that,  with  all  the  lack  of  professional 
training,  the  Normal  teacher,  everything  else  being  equal,  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  her  less  fortunate  sister  in  the  work.  And 
before  we  enter  any  rash  judgment  against  Normal  schools  it  would 
be  well  to  look  carefully  for  any  cause  that  might  produce  this 
undesirable  effect.  The  competition  which  the  Normal  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  teacher  of  experience,  must  meet  in  the  shape  of  so-called 
“ZocaZ  talent”  we  believe,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  state  of  things 
mentioned.  Cannot  many  of  you  call  to  mind  some  place  where  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person,  however  well  qualified,  to  secure  a  position 
as  teacher,  unless  he  or  she  has  always  lived  in  that  particular  place 
and  been  educated  in  its  schools.  And  even  then  it  often  requires  as 
much  political  influence  to  secure  the  position  as  it  does  to  secure  the 
appointment  as  Minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  And  does  it  not 
often  happen  that  the  best  of  the  “  local  talent  ”  lacks  the  political 
part  of  the  programme  in  being  chosen  by  the  mighty  magnates 
constituting  the  school  board  ?  Another  cause  may  be  the  sometimes 
careless  licensing  of  teachers  by  local  authorities,  thus  increasing 
incompetent  competition.  (But  of  the  latter  we  believe  there  is  much 
less  than  is  generally  supposed).  Bo  not  these  things  have  a 
tendency  to  drive  Normal  graduates  into  more  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  which  their  training  has  well  fitted  them  ?  The}^  cannot 
compete  with  this  class  any  more  than  hand  labor  can  compete  with 
the  improved  machinery  of  the  day.  Is  there  a  remedy?  While  we 
do  not  believe  that  legislative  enactments  are  the  great  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  to  which  our  educational  system  is  heir,  yet  we  do  believe 
that  through  this  means  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  which  shall 
gradually  bring  all  teachers  up  to  the  standard  of  Normal  graduates 
will  go  far  towards  removing  the  difficulty  and  bring  many  more  of 
these  Normal  teachers  into  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  But  while  we 
feel  thus  friendly  towards  Normal  schools,  and  most  ardently  believe 
in  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Normal  school,  however  good,  to  take  boys  and 
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girls  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  in  two  years  make  teachers  of  them. 
A  greater  knowledge  of  subjects  should  be  required  on  entering,  so 
that  the  time  could  be  given  more  exclusively  to  professional  work, 
or  the  course  prolonged  to  four  years. 

Uniform  Standard  of  Grade. 

The  different  standards  for  grading  schools,  in  many  instances, 
work  confusion.  We  believe  that  a  more  nearly  uniform  grade  would 
be  beneficial  in  its  results.  Its  establishment,  we  believe,  is  feasible. 
It  seems  that  the  first,  second,  or  any  other  year  in  school,  ought  to 
mean  the  same  in  New  York  as  in  Buffalo;  the  same  in  Rochester  as 
in  Albany;  the  same  in  a  rural  school  as  in  a  city  or  large  village.  If 
the  child  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  way  in  different  places; 
if  there  are  subjects  which  he  should  be  taught  in  the  city  and  not  in 
the  country,  we  ask  why?  We  ask  why  the  boy  and  girl  coming  from 
the  country  to  make  their  home  in  the  city,  should  find  themselves  in 
grades  below  their  city  cousins  of  the  same  age  ?  Is  it  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  city  children  to  be  taught  certain  things  that  the 
children  of  rural  districts  never  hear  of,  or  vice  versa?  There  seems 
to  be  a  defect  here  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  v^e  believe  it 
might  be.  The  one  great  difficulty  would  be  the  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  taught  during  the  different  years  of  the  child’s 
school  life.  But  that  is  not,  by  any  means,  an  impossible  barrier,  for 
where  all  are  seeking  the  same  result,  honest  diferences  of  opinion 
may  soon  be  blended. 

How  Shall  Pupils  be  Promoted. 

Is  the  system  of  percentages,  based  upon  examination,  a  good  one  ? 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  treading  upon  dangerous 
grounds;  but  we  think  it  is  ground  that  ought  to  be  covered  in  this 
report,  and  therefore  we  march  on,  taking  the  risk  of  being  annihilated 
by  torpedoes. 

We  believe  most  religiously  in  examinations,  and  that  those  w'ho 
show  by  a  fairly  conducted  examination  that  they  are  able  to  do  the 
work  in  the  next  higher  grade,  should  be  promoted;  but  we  decidedly 
object  to  any  “  cast  iron  ”  rule  of  percentage  that  will  keep  a  pupil 
back  six  months  because  he  received  but  sixty-nine  and  one-half 
(69^%)  per  cent,  when  he  should  have  received  seventy  (10%)  per 
cent  in  arithmetic.  We  believe  that  examinations,  especially  of  the 
lower  grades,  should  be  held  in  the  rooms  regularly  occupied  by 
them,  and  be  conducted  by  their  regular  teacher.  All  this  for  the 
average  pupil.  Provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  enter  school 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  are  therefore  able  to  do  more  work  than 
younger  pupils,  and  also  for  those  who  are  endowed  with  greater 
capacity  than  their  fellows.  It  seems  a  wicked  thing  to  hold  a  pupil 
back  a  "whole  term,  when  he  is  abundantly  able  to  do  the  work  of  a 
higher  grade. 

Evening  Schools. 

The  question  of  evening  schools,  we  believe,  is  an  important  one,  but 
doubt  whether  or  not  it  properly  belongs  to  this  report.  We  will 
simply  say,  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  the  facts,  they 
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have  been  failures  except  when  conducted  under  the  direction  of  regu¬ 
lar  school  authorities,  and  by  licensed  teachers.  Great  good  might 
result  from  them  if  properly  managed  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
the  same  as  day  schools. 

Industrial  Schools  and  Morals. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  industrial  education, 
whereof  we  are  glad.  We  hope  the  idea  may  soon  become  universal, 
that  children  should  be  taught  that  to  labor  with  the  hands  is  not 
disgraceful,  that  the  hand  should  be  trained  to  honest  work,  as  well 
as  the  mind  to  honest  thought.  But  while  earnestly  advocating 
industrial  training,  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  first  thing  demanded. 
The  first  and  essential  thing  is,  that  out  of  our  boys  and  girls  we  make 
men  and  ivomen;  men  and  women  of  character,  men  and  women  who 
love  justice  and  mercy,  who  will  love  the  right  and  hate  w-rong,  who 
will  revere  the  God  "who  created  them,  who  will  be  guided  by  the  pure 
principles  taught  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  our  schools  lack  more  than  another  it  is  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  pupils.  The  principle  of  non-sectarian  schools  has 
been  so  abused  that  a  teacher  is  almost  afraid  to  tell  a  pupil  that  it  is 
wrong  to  lie;  and  if  he  should  refer  a  pupil  to  that  grand  old  book  of 
books  to  enforce  a  lesson  in  morals,  he  would  at  once  be  accused  of 
attempting  to  make  proselytes  to  his  own  denomination. 

Irregular  Attendance  and  Truancy. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  successful  work  in  our  schools,  is 
irregular  attendance  and  truancy.  In  some  of  our  cities,  local  regu¬ 
lations  are  such  as  to  keep  this  irregularity  wfithin  bounds,  but  in 
some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  large  villages,  wdiere  the  schools  are 
conducted  under  the  general  school  law,  the  attendance  is  sometimes 
so  irregular  as  to  very  much  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 
How  to  deal  wfith  this  problem,  and  reduce  this  irregularity  to  the 
minimum,  is  an  important  question.  In  some  localities  where  boards 
of  education  have  attempted  to  grapple  wfith  this  state  of  affairs, 
adverse  decisions  from  the  Department  have  rendered  their  efforts 
useless.  As  the  decisions  of  the  Department  stnnd  to-day,  no  board 
of  education  can  do  more  than  to  require  a  written  excuse  from  the 
parent  or  guardian,  simply  stating  that  the  absence  was  known  to 
such  parent  or  guardian.  Under  this  ruling,  a  few  careless  families 
can  work  untold  injury  to  any  school.  We  believe  that  judicious 
regulations,  impartially  enforced,  would  greatly  help  in  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  if  it  were  generally  understood  that  the  Department 
would  uphold  the  boards  of  education  in  their  action.  The  present 
condition  of  things  in  this  direction  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  truancy. 
It  is  so  easy  for  a  pupil  to  get  some  evil-disposed  person  to  write  an 
excuse  for  him,  or  to  wu'ite  it  for  himself,  thus  taking  the  first  step  in 
forgery.  AVe  know  this  question  of  truancy  is  old,  that  it  has 
been  discussed  again  and  again  without  reaching  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty;  but  “it  will  not  down.”  Our  opinion  is  that 
when  you  shall  have  done  away  with  the  farce  of  loritten  excuses,  and 
instead,  shall  require  a  perwnal  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian, 
the  truant’s  road  will  be  very  nearly  if  not  quite  blocked.  This  may 
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not  be  the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  indeed,  may  not  be 
the  best  way;  but  we  know  it  to  be  a  good  way.  Legislative  enactment 
might  help  by  making  the  Truancy  Law  operative;  but  in  out  judg¬ 
ment,  based  on  experience,  there  is  nothing  like  putting  these  careless 
people  to  a  little  trouble.  It  works  well.  Such  a  revision  of  the 
Compulsory  Educational  Law  as  shall  rescue  it  from  its  place  among 
the  dead  letter  statutes,  and  make  it  available  by  placing  responsibility 
and  accountability  upon  some  one,  would  also  without  doubt,  help  to 
check  this  evil. 

School  Age. 

The  law  which  fixes  the  school  age  at  from  five  to  twenty-one,  should 
be  changed.  As  to  the  minimum  age,  we  know  there  have  been  good 
arguments  produced  to  show  that  it  should  not  be  changed,  but  our 
own  opinion  is  that  a  child  six  years  old  is  quite  young  enough  to 
attend  a  public  school.  As  to  the  maximum  age,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  changed  to  sixteen  years.  In  one  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Montgomery  county  the  name  of  every  person  of  school  age 
in  the  district  appeared  last  year  on  the  school  register  as  having 
attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  while  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
a  great  manufacturing  center  in  the  same  county,  there  were,  in  round 
numbers,  fifteen  hundred  persons  of  school  age  who  did  not  attend 
school  a  day  during  the  year.  Yet  the  State  paid  about  seven  hundred 
dollars  ($700)  to  that  city  for  their  education.  You  can  readily  see 
how  this  operates  against  the  rural  schools  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  money;  and  while  the  rural  districts  are  paying  from  two  dollars 
($2)  to  six  dollars  ($6)  tax  on  a  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  assessed 
valuation,  this  same  city  pays  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  on  a  thousand,  the  latter  figure  being  reached  only  when  a  new 
school-house  is  built,  or  some  other  extraordinary  expense  is  incurred. 
What  is  true  in  this  instance  is  true  substantially  of  other  localities 
where  the  circumstances  are  similar.  Is  it  just  that  these  large  centers 
should  have  such  an  advantage  over  the  rural  districts  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  public  money  ?  The  law  should  be  changed  as  suggested, 
or  the  public  moneys  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  and  average  attendance,  doing  away  with  the  pupil  quota 
entirely. 

Professional  Condition  of  Teachers. 

But  after  doing  all  we  can,  in  the  ways  thus  far  suggested,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  schools,  the  great  work  of  improvement 
must  finally  come  upon  the  teacher,  and  his  condition  is  a  fair  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  For  this  part  of 
the  report,  on  the  professional  condition  of  teachers,  we  are  entirely 
indebted  to  Conductor  Barnes,  a  member  of  this  committee: 

“  Thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State  are,  and  have  for  years  been, 
earnest  seekers  after  educational  truth.  They  are,  and  have  been, 
found  in  Normal  schools,  teachers’  classes,  summer  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes  throughout  the  State.  Whenever  a  suitable  opportunity 
presents  itself,  they  are  found  ready  to  get  all  possible  from  such 
opportunity.  Such  teachers  need  no  other  incentive  to  work  than  their 
desire  to  succeed;  they  do  succeed.  Hundreds  of  other  teachers  have 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  proper  preparation,  and  many 
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who  heretofore  have  been  either  indifferent  or  contemptuous  listeners  at 
the  institutes,  are  to-day  eager  and  enthusiastic  listeners  and  workers 
there.  This  is  not  so  much  that  the  institutes  are  better  (though  this 
must  be  conceded),  but  because  these  teachers  have  discovered  that 
they  need  all  the  help  that  can  be  obtained.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  this  direction.  The  attendance  on  the  institutes  is 
constantly  inci  easing,  as  it  is  found  that  these  institutes  are  reaching 
the  vital  problem  of  educational  work;  that  they  are  carr^nng  to  the 
masses  of  teachers  what  otherwise  would  be  practically  denied  to  them. 
With  teachers  like  those  mentioned,  professional  reading  has  become 
a  necessity,  and  pedagogical  hterature  is  in  demand.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  before  was  there  such  a  demand  for  help  as  at  the 
present  time.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  time  when  there  has 
been  so  much  vigorous  effort  put  forth  to  find  out  the  truth  about 
teaching.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  decided  effort  to  make 
teaching  a  dignified  profession,  rather  than  a  vocation.  The  law  which 
compels  teachers  to  attend  institutes  must  receive  part  of  the  credit 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
all  teachers  are  troubled  in  this  way.  There  are  hundreds  yet  in  our 
State  who  are  supremely  conscious  that  nothing  remains  for  them  to 
do  but  to  go  on  in  the  same  old  way,  undisturbed  by  all  the  talk  about 
new  methods.  It  is  a  fact,  though  an  unfortunate  one,  that  there  are 
fossils  yet  remaining.  There  are  yet  other  hundreds  who  neither 
know  nor  care  a  fig  about  real  teaching,  but  are  simply  going  through 
the  motions  for  the  money  they  receive.  But  the  outlook  is  encour¬ 
aging.  Principals  of  schools  and  other  advanced  teachers  are  found 
on  the  front  seats  at  institutes,  ready  to  listen  or  take  part  as  may 
seem  best.  Their  criticisms  and  questions  are  helpful  and  suggestive. 
At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  have  institute  conductors 
received  so  much  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  these  advanced 
teachers  as  during  the  year  now  closing.” 

Are  Pupils  Overworked  ? 

We  believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  make  a 
-eport  upon  the  condition  of  education  without  coloring  it  more  or 
less  with  the  glasses  through  which  he  himself  looks  at  the  matter. 
This  idea  may  be  wrong  when  applied  to  others,  but  we  freely 
acknowledge  that,  while  we  would  not  intentionally  conceal  any 
faults  brought  to  our  notice,  yet  we  would  not  magnify  them.  And 
that  there  are  faults  in  our  educational  system,  we  may  admit  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  virtues  are  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
faults.  It  has  become  a  common  practice,  whenever  anything  in  any 
locality  is  discovered  w'hich  is  not  just  right,  to  launch  the  severest 
criticism  against  the  whole  system.  If  Dr.  Hammond  finds  a  twelve- 
year  old  girl  who  he  thinks  is  over-worked  in  some  school  in  New 
York,  and  gives  this  opinion  to  the  reporter  of  some  daily  paper, 
immediately  “  the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose,”  and  the  enemies  of  our 
public  schools  smile  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  while  their 
so-called  friends  are  giving  them  blow  after  blow.  Now  we  do  not 
object  to  honest  criticism,  fairly  given,  but  we  insist  that  the  criticism 
shall  be  as  local  in  its  application  as  the  thing  criticised.  Because 
one  child  is  over-worked  in  New  York  or  some  other  place,  it  does 
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not  follow  tliat  every  child  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  also 
over-worked.  In  our  opinion,  this  great  noise  we  hear  about 
over-worked  children  in  school  has  but  very  little  if  any  founda¬ 
tion.  True,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  physicians,  when  called  to 
prescribe  for  any  little  ailment  of  a  child,  to  say  to  the  parent: 
“This  child  is  over-worked;  he  cannot  endure  the  strain  which  is 
put  upon  him;  he  must  be  taken  from  school.”  The  physician’s 
oj^inion  as  to  over-work  is  no  doubt  correct,  at  least  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  but  we  believe  the  remedy  is  not  the  one  to  be  prescribed. 
If  he  would  say :  “  This  child  is  over-worked,  he  cannot  endure  the 
strain  wdiich  is  put  upon  him,  and  you  must  see  to  it  that  he  takes 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise;  that  he  has  plain,  wholesome  food;  that 
he  is  in  bed  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  he  attends 
school  five  hours  a  day,”  we  believe  the  symptoms  of  over-work 
would  soon  disaappear.  And  if  Dr.  Hammond  had  investigated  the 
case  of  his  over-worked  girl  a  little  further  he  might  have  discovered 
causes  for  the  symptoms  of  over-work  other  than  a  dozen 
books,  more  or  less,  in  a  book-bag.  And  hero  let  me  ask  if  the  find¬ 
ing  of  a  certain  number  of  school-books  in  a  child’s  possession  is 
proof  positive  that  the  child  is  overworked  in  school. 

English  as  She  is  Taught, 

has  harrowed  up  the  soul  of  full  many  a  teacher,  and  Mark  Twain’s 
humor,  in  this  instance,  has  brought  tears  instead  of  smiles.  We  could 
not  deny  that  the  blunders  which  he  has  picked  up  during  a  lifetime, 
were  real,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  counterpart 
of  many  answers  that  we  ourselves  have  received  from  careless  and 
inattentive  pupils.  But  does  it  follow  that  because  pupils  make  these 
blunders  they  are  taught  them?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  pupils  who 
make  these  mistakes  are  not  corrected?  Not  long  since  a  boy  in  one 
of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  told  his  teacher  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  was  the  extermination  of  the  spinal  cord.  Because 
a  thirteen-year  old  boy  made  that  blunder  in  speech,  shall  the  whole 
system  of  schools ’in  our  State  be  condemned?  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
a  teacher  of  large  experience  say  that  when  we  have  perfect  parents 
we  shall  have  perfect  children,  then  we  may  expect  to  grow  up  a 
corps  of  perfect  teachers,  and  perfect  schools  will  follow  necessarily. 
Until  that  good  time  comes,  and  mankind  shall  put  off  imperfection 
and  put  on  perfection,  we  suppose  these  blunders  will  continue;  but 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  teachers  and  scholars,  we  believe  there 
is  steady  growth,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  English  was 
so  well  taught  as  she  is  to-day. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  we  believe  the  condition  of  education 
is  such  that  we  may  “thank  God  and  take  courage.”  While  we  do 
not  claim  perfection,  we  do  claim  improvement.  And  with  all  the 
imperfections  of  our  public  school  system,  Ave  believe  it  to  be  the 
greatest  institution  in  this  broad  land;  and  that  it  has  done  and  is 
doing  more  towards  maintaining  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  our 
republic  than  any  other  force  —  ay !  than  all  other  forces  combined. 
It  is  an  institution  that  should  be  fostered  by  every  American  citizen. 
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It  should  be  the  pride  of  every  American  heart.  We  often  hear  this 
sentiment  expressed:  ‘‘My  country  right;  but  right  or  wrong,  my 
country,”  and  the  sentiment  finds  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  patriots 
all  over  the  world.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  similar  sentiment  would 
find  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  lovers  of  our  free  school 
system:  “Our  public  schools  as  they  should  be;  but  as  they  should 
be,  or  as  they  are,  still,  our  public  schools.” 

Discussion  of  the  above  report  was  opened  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Miller, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  David  Beattie,  of  Troy; 
Prof.  Charles  T.  Barnes,  Prof.  J.  G.  Murphy,  Dr.  O.  B.  Willis,  Prof.  A. 
W.  Norton,  Mr.  C.  G.  Reed,  Miss  E.  S.  Hannaway,  Ira  H.  Lawton, 
Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Prof.  Casper  G.  Brower,  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook  and 
Secretary  A.  W.  Morehouse. 

The  following  motion,  by  Superintendent  Surdam,  was  made  and 
carried : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  request  State  Superintendent  Draper 
to  address  this  association  to-morrow  morning. 

Committees. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees : 

On  Time  and  Place. —  Superintendent  Sherman  Williams,  Glens 
Falls;  Miss  M.  A.  Magovern,  New  York;  Superintendent  C.  N.  Ryon, 
Kingston;  Principal  A.  S.  Downing,  Palmyra;  Superintendent  E.  J. 
Hamilton,  Oswego. 

On  Finance. —  Principal  W.  H.  Benedict,  Port  Henry;  Principal  A. 
G.  Miller,  Whitehall;  Principal  C.  H.  Verrill,  Franklin. 

On  Resolutions. —  Commissioner  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  Hoosick  Falls; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cook,  Potsdam;  Conductor  S.  H.  Albro,  Fredonia;  Miss  H. 
R.  Burns,  New  York;  Principal  C.  G.  Brower,  Flatbush. 

On  Teachers  and  Places. — Principal  Jared  Barhite,  Irvington; 
Conductor  C.  T.  Barnes,  Sau quoit;  Inspector  C.  E.  Hawkins,  Albany. 

On  Necrology. — ^  Superintendent  Edward  Smith,  Syracuse;  SujDerin- 
tendent  S.  A.  Ellis,  Rochester;  Doctor  Jerome  Allen,  New  York; 
Principal  F.  V.  Lester,  Westport;  Principal  J.  E.  Massee,  Saratoga 
Springs.  * 

On  Revising  the  Constitution.  (Appointed  Friday,  P.  M.)  —  The  Presi¬ 
dent-elect,  ex-officio,  Principal  J.  W.  Kimball,  Amsterdam;  Out-going 
President,  ex-officio.  Professor  George  W.  Griffith,  New  Paltz; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio.  Superintendent  A.  S. 
Draper,  Albany.  For  College  Faculties.  —  Professor  Orin  Root, 
Clinton.  For  City  Superintendents. —  Superintendent  David  Beattie, 
Troy.  For  Union  School  Principals. —  Principal  Sherman  Williams, 
Glens  Falls.  For  Normal  Schools. —  Principal  E.  H.  Cook,  Potsdam. 
For  School  Commissioners. —  Commissioner  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 
Hoosick  Falls.  For  Academies. —  Principal  C.  H.  Verrill,  Franklin. 

Treasurer  pro  tern.  {Appointed  Wednesday  evening.) — Superinten¬ 
dent  Edward  Jones,  Saratoga  Springs.  Appointed  Thursday  evening. — 
Principal  C.  N.  Cobb,  Palatine  Bridge. 

In  the  absence  of  Treasurer  Durkee,  of  Sandy  Hill,  Superintendent 
E.  N.  Jones,  of  Saratoga,  was  appointed  treasurer  pro  tempore. 
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THUKSDAY  MOKNING. 


The  association  met  at  9  o’clock,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Backus 
prayer. 


Industrial  Education. 


offerings 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  “Industrial  Education”  was 
presented.  Miss  H.  B.  Burns  read  the  following: 

I  can  perhaps  make  no  better  use  of  the  first  few  of  the  fifteen 
minutes  allotted  to  my  “  Beport  of  Industrial  Education,”  than  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association 
of  New  York  city. 

A  fitting  preface  to  this  report  is  embodied  in  the  words  of 
Washington  Gladden:  “There  is  an  industrial  training,  which  is 
neither  technical  nor  professional,  which  is  calculated  to  make  better 
men  and  better  citizens  of  the  pupils,  no  matter  what  calling  they 
may  afterward  follow  ;  which  affects  directly,  and  in  a  most  salutary 
manner,  the  mind  and  character  of  the  pupil,  and  which  will  be  of 
constant  service  to  him  through  life,  whether  he  be  wage-worker  or 
trader,  teacher  or  clergyman.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand 
are  important  and  essential  elements  in  all  good  education.” 

In  the  interests  of  industrial  education,  as  an  essential  factor  of 
good  education,  this  association  has  been  formed  and  has  adopted 
the  following  principles  :  It  holds, 

I.  That  the  complete  development  of  all  the  faculties  can  be 
reached  only  through  a  system  of  education  which  combines  the 
training  found  in  the  usual  course  of  study  with  the  elements  of 
manual  training. 

n.  That  the  current  system  trains  the  memory  too  largely,  the 
reasoning  powers  less,  the  eye  and  the  hand  too  little. 

III.  That  industrial  training  to  have  its  fullest  value  must  be  an 
integral  j^art  of  general  education.  While  valuable  in  some  measure 
alone,  it  is  alone  little  better  than  manual  training,  as  leading  to  the 
learning  of  trades. 

IV.  That  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  association  to  teach  trades.  That 
boys  and  girls  will,  if  educated  according  to  the  system  which  it  advo¬ 
cates,  be  better  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  any  particular  trade,  it 
recognizes  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  system.  It  is,  however,  the 
development  of  all  the  faculties  which  it  holds  as  an  essential  aim. 

V.  That  the  fact  is  generally  recognized,  among  those  best  informed 
on  the  subject  of  education,  that  the  kindergarten  system  produces  the 
best  results  with  many  children.  The  association  claims  that  the 
s^'stem  which  combines  industrial  training  with  the  usual  branches  is 
nothing  more  than  a  development  of  the  kindergarten  theory;  a  system 
found  wise  for  young  children,  modified  and  adapted  to  children  of 
more  mature  growth. 

VI.  That  as  children,  wherever  found,  possess  the  same  faculties  and 
develop  the  same  characteristics,  this  system  should  be  introduced 
into  all  classes  and  grades  of  schools,  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
schools. 

Vn.  That  this  system  tends  to  the  development  of  certain  moral 
qualities  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
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Ym.  That  the  various  occupations  which  are  by  this  system  given 
to  children,  render  study  less  irlisome  than  any  system  can  in  which 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory  is  alone  involved. 

IX.  That  there  exists  in  this  country  a  wide-spread  disinclination 
for  manual  labor  which  the  present  system  of  education  seems  power¬ 
less  to  overcome.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  occupations  which  our 
boys  and  girls  might  with  advantage  enter,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  false  view  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  That 
one  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  education  will  be  to  destroy  preju¬ 
dice  which  in  a  measure  arises  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  hand 
work. 

X.  That  the  first  and  last  object  of  the  association,  the  main  reason 
for  its  existence,  is  the  creation  of  a  public  interest  in  this  system  and 
a  public  belief  in  its  value.  To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  the  methods  employed  in  this  work  are  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  By  distributing  writings  and  documents  explanatory  of  the 
theories  of  industrial  education,  and  also  of  the  practical  methods  of 
ingrafting  industrial  training  upon  the  present  school  system,  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  common  school  education.  The  documents  are  sent 
to  all  educational  centers  with  a  view  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  interest. 

2.  By  sending  persons  competent  to  lecture  upon  the  same  matters, 
to  add  personal  influence  to  the  documentary  explanations  and  invite 
the  interest  of  persons  influential  in  educational  matters. 

3.  By  sending  trained  teachers  to  point  out  practical  methods  of 
ingrafting  manual  training  upon  existing  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning,  or,  if  need  be,  to  estabhsh  independent  schools  for  industrial 
training. 

4.  By  sending  teachers  to  work  in  schools,  wherever  needed, 
throughout  the  country. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  there  is  established  a  center  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  No.  9  University  place,  which  contains: 

A  library  comprising  all  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  education. 

A  permanent  exhibition,  or  museum  of  articles  illustrative  of 
methods  and  results  of  this  work. 

Normal  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  lectures  for  the 
work  above  outlined. 

Incidental  to  this  normal  instruction,  there  are  childrens’  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  various  branches  on  industrial 
education. 

These  last  include  classes  in  drawdng,  caiq^entry,  sewing  and 
cooking,  together  with  a  kindergarten. 

The  registry  of  pupils  for  the  last  year  shows  an  enrollment  of 
4,383;  the  largest  number  for  any  previous  year  being  1,904.  These 
figures  show  the  growth  of  public  interest  and  public  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  w^ork. 

While  the  practical  departments,  like  the  cooking  school,  sewing- 
room  and  carpenters’  shop,  from  their  novelty  attract  the  largest 
number  of  applicants,  the  association  endeavors  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  drawdng,  and  insists  upon  the  abihty  to  sketch  an  object 
readiiv,  to  make  working-drawings  with  exactitude,  and  to  lay  out  a 
plan,  SKS  preliminary  to  all  practical  work.  Without  this  ability,  the 
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practical  exercises  in  the  wood-working,  the  cooking  and  sewing 
departments,  have  not  full  educational  value. 

The  museum  comprises  exhibits  of  drawings,  together  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  carpentry,  joinery,  lathe  and  forge  Avork,  representing  the 
leading  manual  training  schools  of  the  country,  as  Avell  as  some  of 
the  public  schools. 

Of  the  A^alue  of  a  museum  illustrating  such  methods  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  industrial  education  as  have  been  Avell  tried,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  such  a  collection  as  that  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  association  is  probably  uuique.  There  is  in  such  an  exhibition  a 
veritable  object-lesson  in  industrial  education.  From  it  the  eye  takes 
in  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
manual  and  mental  exercise;  how  they  supplement  and  depend  upon 
each  other. 

From  the  reports  of  the  leading  institutions  represented  in  the 
museum,  and  presided  over  by  the  most  thoughtful  educators  in 
the  country,  it  becomes  apparent  that  industrial  training  is  pursued 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  mental  development.  The  utilitarian  argument 
in  its  faA'or  is  seldom  urged,  and  is  ahvays  secondary  to  that  in  its 
favor  as  an  educational  factor;  to  “busy  the  hands  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  understanding”  seems  to  be  the  watch-word  of  the  new 
education. 

In  a  report  presented  by  Professor  John  D.  Bunkel,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Ave  read  that:  “Hand  instruction  is 
given  simply  to  broaden  and  vitalize  the  general  education,  by  bring¬ 
ing  into  play  all  the  students’  aptitudes  and  capacities',  and  not  to 
narrow  it  by  specializing,  and  thus  leading  directly  to  class  distinc¬ 
tions  through  educational  means.” 

C.  M.  WoodAvard,  director  of  the  manual  training  school  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  “  It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy 
who  enters  this  school  is  to  become  a  mechanic.  Some  Avill  find  that 
they  have  no  taste  for  manual  art,  and  will  turn  into  other  paths  —  law, 
medicine  or  literature.  Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and 
strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic  school 
into  the  realms  of  professional  life  as  engineers  and  scientists.  Others 
will  find  their  greatest  usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some 
branch  of  mechanical  Avork  into  Avhich  they  vdll  readily  step  Avhen  they 
leave  school.  All  aaIII  gain  intellectually  and  morally  by  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  contact  Avith  things.  The  grand  result  Avill  be  an  increasing 
interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more 
successful  manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians  and 
more  useful  citizens.” 

Dr.  Belfield,  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  says: 
“  Education,  not  manufacture,  is  the  idea  underlying  the  manual  train¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  the  material  products  of  the  shops  consist  chiefly 
of  exercises  designed  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  edu¬ 
cational  A’alue  of  construction  is  also  recognized,  and  the  course 
embraces  a  number  of  finished  articles.” 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  “  does  not  teach  trades.  Its 
aim  is  more  comprehensive.  It  lays  tke  foundation  for  many  trades 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  and  provides  for  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline.” 
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The  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  “  clearly  recognizes  the  pre¬ 
eminent  Talue  and  necessity  of  intellectual  development  and  disci¬ 
pline.  This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  study  with  books  as 
well  as  with  tools.  It  proposes,  by  lengthening  the  usual  school-day 
a  full  hour,  by  abridging  somewhat  the  number  of  daily  recitations, 
to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool-work,  and  thus  to  secure  a  more 
liberal,  intellectual  and  physical  development  —  a  more  symmetrical 
education.” 

At  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  the  object  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  course  “  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  such  manual  skill  and  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  tools  and  methods  of  working  in  the  arts  in 
which  wood  and  metal  are  employed,  as  will  give  him  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  any  mechanical  operation  or  device,  and  enable 
him,  with  proper  study  and  practice,  to  master  any  handicraft  or 
mechanical  profession  to  which  his  attention  may  be  directed  in  after- 
Hfe.” 

Professor  Henry  M.  Leipsigker,  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  an  essay  on  the  ‘‘New  Education,”  advo¬ 
cates  “a  harmonious  training — that  the  mind  should  be  trained 
through  the  hand  and  the  eye.” 

Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  assistant-superintendent  of  the  New  York  city 
schools,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  manual  of  object  teaching,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  recently,  said:  “Hand- work  is  unquestionably  an 
essential  factor  in  mind  training.  Nothing  beyond  this  development  of 
mental  power  and  skill  should  be  sought  in  the  public  schools.  There 
is  no  place  for  specific  trades  in  them;  but  a  place  should  be  found  for 
whatever  is  essential  to  such  development  as  is  necessary  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  pupil  and  for  the  good  of  the  community.” 

Dr.  Adler,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  famous  workingman’s 
school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  “  finds  it  necessary  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  creative  method  applied  to  education  and  what  is 
commonly  known  as  industrial  education.”  A  great  deal  of  confusion  is 
often  caused  and  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  is  needlessly  aroused  by 
the  use  of  ambiguous  terms,  especially  in  designating  new  methods  or 
ideas.  The  phrase  “industrial  education  ”  may  have,  and  has  acquired 
two  entirely  distinct  meanings.  As  understood  by  one  party,  it  means 
the  kind  of  education  that  is  intended  to  foster  industrial  skill 
and  to  fit  the  impil,  while  at  school,  for  the  industrial  pursuits  of  later 
life.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  insist  on  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  in  public  schools,  and  who  are  urging  its 
adoption,  use  the  phrase  in  this  sense.  And  the  strenuous  opposition 
to  industrial  education  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  is  doubtless 
explicable  by  the  same  understanding  of  it.  They  declare  with  some 
vehemence,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  with  entire  justice,  that  the  State 
violates  the  rights  of  children  when  it  undertakes  to  prescribe  their 
future  career  during  the  school  age,  and  that  the  public  system  of 
education  should  be  kept  free  from  any  subserviency  to  “  the  bread 
and  butter  interests  ”  of  later  life.  But  there  is  a  totally  different 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  “industrial  education”  may  be  understood 
— not  that  education  shall  be  made  subservient  to  industrial  success, 
but  that  the  acquisition  of  industrial  skill  shall  be  a  means  of 
promoting  the  general  education  of  the  pupil  ;  that  the  education  of 
the  hand  shall  be  a  means  of  more  completely  and  more  efficaciously 
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educating  the  brain.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense,  in  which  labor  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  that  industrial  education 
is  understood  by  the  most  enlightened  of  its  advocates.  They  are 
well  aware  that  to  introduce  a  trade  into  the  school  is  to  degrade  the 
school ;  that  to  take  aw’ay  from  the  yoimg  the  time  that  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  elements  of  general  curture  and  devote  it  to  training 
them  in  a  special  aptitude,  however  useful  later  on,  is  to  impair  the 
humanity  of  children.  They  desire  nothing  of  this  sort,  and  they  ask 
that  a  workshop  be  connected  with  the  school,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  a  chemical  laboratory  is  connected  with  every  college.” 

Dr.  VonJTaube,  principal  of  the  Gramercy  Park  Tool  House,  says  : 
“Most  peojile,  even  intelligent  ones,  generally  regard  the  manual 
training  schools  as  designed  chiefly  to  teach  a  trade.  That  is  indeed 
one  of  its  purposes,  but  it  is  a  very  subordinate  one.  The  real  object 
is  not  to  make  artisans,  but  to  form  men  ;  to  develop,  not  alone 
handicraft,  but  mentality.  It  is  the  employment  of  tools,  not  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means.  It  confers  knowledge  through  the  application 
of  knowledge.” 

This  array  of  quotations  from  men  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  education,  has  very  deep  significance.  Manual  training 
is  pursued  simply  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  and  as  such  it 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  But  the  doors  of  the 
manual  training  schools  are  practically  closed  against  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  children,  to  whom  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  we  must  seek  to  give  such  training  as  shall  insure  the  fullest 
possible  develojnnent  of  all  their  powers.  The  kindergarten  system, 
as  is  very  generally  conceded,  provides  for  this  at  one  end,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  objective  or  qualitative  period  of  educa¬ 
tion;  between  that  and  the  period  when  judgment  is  formed,  and  the 
reasoning  powers  called  into  play,  as  in  the  exercises  of  the  manual 
training  school  lies  a  field  which,  from  the  fact  that  it  comprehends 
all  the  systematic  training  many  of  our  children  are  likely  to  get, 
makes  the  training  given  of  supreme  moment  to  the  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  community.  No  form  of  training  which  does  not  tend 
directly  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  which  is  not  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  its  growth,  should  have  place  in  any  period  of  school  life. 
Industrial  education,  based  on  true  pedagogical  principles,  has  a 
natural  place  in  a  course  of  study  which  provides  for  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties,  and,  so  far  from  lowering  the  educa¬ 
tional  standard,  this  new  factor  will  strengthen  it. 

General  Francis  Walker,  who,  as  president  of  the  far-famed  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  is  better  qualified  than 
any  other  man  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  technical 
education,  realizing  that  the  mass  of  our  children  must  be  reached 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  public  school,  defines  industrial 
education,  showing  that  it  involves,  first,  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  geometry,  physics  and  mechanics;  secondly,  drawing,  and  thirdly, 
shop  work.  He  advocates  “  beginning  with  the  pupil  at  the  stage  when 
kindergarten  methods  and  appliances  are  exhausted  of  their  efficiency. 
The  pupil  should  then  be  instructed  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
physics  and  mechanics,  through  the  use  of  simple  models  and 
apparatus,  and  should  become  familiarized,  through  frequent  statements 
and  illustration,  with  the  fundament^,!  conceptions  of  geometry. 
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Elementary  conceptions  should  be  implanted  early  as  possible.  Take, 
for  example,  the  conception  of  a  plane,  the  most  important  of  all  con¬ 
ceptions  for  the  purposes  of  the  geometer,  the  astronomer,  the 
mechanician.  This  conception  should,  for  subsequent  success,  whether 
in  geometry,  in  astronomy,  or  in  mechanics,  be  formed  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  just  as  the  notion  of  right 
should  be  formed  years  before  he  is  called  to  the  systematic  study  of 
ethics.  No  subsequent  effort  can  make  up  for  the  neglect  of  such 
fundamental  conceptions  in  the  very  beginning  of  education.  The 
freedom  and  force  with  which  these  conceptions  will  be  referred  to 
and  made  use  of  in  after  life,  must  in  a  large  degree  depend  upon  the 
age  at  which  they  are  first  acquired.  A  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
is  capable  of  understanding  the  principle  of  the  lever  just  as  perfectly 
as  did  Archimedes  of  old  at  Syracuse.  A  child  of  the  same  age  can 
comi^rehend  the  principle  of  the  arch,  when  illustrated  by  a  few 
blocks  from  the  carpenter’s  shoj^,  as  fully  as  does  the  architect  who 
hangs  a  stone  dome  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air;  and  when  he  has  once 
comprehended  the  construction  and  office  of  the  arch,  his  eye  will 
never  thereafter  fall  unintelligently  uj)on  an  example  of  it.” 

General  AValker  advocates  nothing  more  strongly  than  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  admirable  definition  of  industrial  education  into  the 
common  schools,  realizing  fully  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  manual  training  schools  must  be  limited  to  the  few  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  what  they  offer.  He  says  in  relation  to  the  probable 
introduction  of  this  kind  of  teaching  into  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools: 

“The  thing  is  coming,  and  is  coming  fast.  The  year  now  closing 
has  seen  the  school-room  space,  the  apparatus  and  machinery,  and 
the  teaching  force  devoted  to  this  work,  more  than  doubled.  The  next 
year  will  undoubtedly  witness  an  even  greater  increase.  The  chief 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  will  not  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  means, 
or  the  opposition  of  school  committees  or  boards  of  aldermen,  but  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers.” 

He  sums  up,  with  characteristic  force  and  clearness,  the  advantages 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  training  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  as  follows: 

“First,  it  will  increase  the  freedom  of  industrial  movement  allowing 
our  youth,  as  they  leave  school,  to  find  for  themselves  places  in  the 
industrial  order  with  more  of  ease  and  assurance  than  at  present. 
This,  as  has  been  said,  is  in  contradiction  of  a  vague  popular  opinion 
that  the  proposed  system  is  in  the  direction  of  class  education. 

“  A  lad  of  fifteen  leaving  the  grammar  school,  or  a  lad  of  eighteen 
leaving  the  high  school,  is  not  required  to  become  a  mechanic  because 
he  has  had  long  practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  because  he  has  acquired 
familiarity  with  the  materials  of  construction,  because  he  has  become 
neat,  dexterous  and  expert  in  manipulation,  because  he  can  make  a 
working-drawing  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or  of  furniture,  because  he 
has  had  his  sense  of  form,  of  magnitude  and  of  proportion  trained  to 
the  nicest  discrimination,  and  because  he  can  work  with  his  eye  and 
his  hand  as  well  as  with  his  brain,  and  with  all  of  these  in  the  closest 
cooperation;  but,  if  he  is  to  become  a  mechanic,  he  will  have  a  much 
wider  choice  between  individual  trades  by  reason  of  these  things;  and 
again,  when  he  has  chosen  his  trade,  he  can  acquire  the  special 
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knowledge  and  the  special  skill  requisite  thereto  in  one-half  the  time 
which  a  mere  apprentice  would  take,  and  he  Avill  acquire  them,  more¬ 
over,  to  much  better  effect;  while,  still  again,  he  will  be  a  workman 
who  after  a  few  years  of  j)r^ctice,  will  be  fit  by  reason  of  ability, 
to  make  working-dr awfings,  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  mechanical 
principles,  and  superior  mental  training,  to  be  promoted  to  the  post 
of  foreman  or  superintendent  of  instruction;  or  he  may  set  uj)  for 
himself  as  contractor  or  master,  with  the  prospect  of  success  far 
exceeding  that  of  one  of  equal  natural  abilities  who  has  enjoyed 
only  the  special  training  of  a  single  trade. 

“Secondly,  so  far  as  the  graduates  of  the  reformed  grammar  and 
high  schools  are  not  to  become  mechanics,  they  will  certainly  be 
no  Avorse  off  in  any  Avay,  by  reason  of  this  training,  but  in  many 
waj^s  they  Avill  be  better  qualified,  even  in  commercial  j)ursuits  or 
in  clerical  capacities,  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  railroad 
enteiq^rises,  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  employers  from  their 
manual  dexterity,  the  capability  of  using  tools  and  the  S2)ecial 
knowledge  acquired  in  school.  But  far  more  than  this  Avill  be  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  training  of  the  percejstive  poAvers,  the 
formation  of  the  habit  of  observation  and  the  development  of  the 
executive  faculty,  the  2)ower,  that  is,  of  doing  things  as  distinguished 
from  thinking,  or  talking,  or  writing  about  them.  To  these  the 
traditional  curriculum  of  the  common  schools  fails  to  minister  in 
the  smallest  degree;  and  the  longer  mnemonics,  analytics,  and 
dialectics  are  exclusively  pursued,  the  farther  is  the  student  carried 
from  the  tem]3er  and  the  qualities  of  mind  which  achieve  success, 
except  in  a  feAV  closely  restricted  and  already  overcrowded  profes¬ 
sions.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Avhich  leads  so  many  j^arents  to  Avithdraw 
their  children  at  an  early  age,  reducing  the  number  Avho  go  forAvard 
from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  to  a  i^etty  fraction  of  the  whole 
number. 

“Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  shop  Avork  into  the  public  system  of 
education  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  promoting 
a  respect  for  labor,  and  in  overcoming  the  false  and  pernicious  passion 
of  our  young  people  for  crowding  themselves  into  overdone  and  under¬ 
paid  departments  Avhere  they  may  escape  manual  exertion,  at  almost 
any  sacrifice.  This  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  loudly  complained 
of,  but  how  have  those  a  right  to  complain  who  support  the  old  order 
of  things  under  which  all  the  praise  and  all  the  prizes  of  the  schools 
are  bestowed  upon  glibness  of  speech,  retentiveness  of  memory,  ease 
or  force  of  declamation,  and  skill  in  dialectics?  If  the  authority  of  the 
State  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  combine  to  set  up  such  a  stand¬ 
ard,  Avhat  wonder  that  the  jDupil  accepts  the  same  AueAV  of  what  is 
admirable  and  desirable,  holds  other  qualities  in  little  esteem,  and 
deems  himself  too  fine  for  a  common  trade  and  humble  calling.  Let 
the  State  honor  labor  in  the  school;  let  some  of  the  praise  and  some 
of  the  j)rizes  go  to  neatness  of  manqDulation,  skill  in  the  use  of  tools, 
taste  in  design,  j^atience  and  ingenuity  in  execution;  let  the  joupilsee 
his  master  noAV  and  then  Avith  his  coat  olf  and  a  jDaj^er  caj)  on  his 
head  teaching  the  use  of  the  i^lane  and  the  lathe;  give  the  boy  the 
delight  of  seeing  things  grow  and  take  shajie  under  his  hands,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  assure  us  that  our  young  j^eople  will  come  to 
look  on  life  very  differently  and  much  more  Avisely.” 
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While  much  is  said  in  favor  of  manual  training  in  the  advanced  or 
technical  schools,  it  is  not  so  ably  advocated  as  a  factor  of  common 
school  education,  hence  this  long  quotation  from  General  Walker, 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  peculiarly  and  forcibly  to  the  point. 
It  would  seem  since  the  value  of  manual  training  in  advanced  schools 
is  so  ably  argued  and  so  fully  admitted,  that  it  would  leave  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  the  imperative  need  for  it,  in  suitable 
form,  for  the  elementary  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  in  the  best  sense 
preparatory  either  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  or  to  advanced 
institutions  of  learning. 

From  a  report  on  the  subject  of  manual  instruction  in  European 
countries,  we  gather  that  it  has  its  regular  place  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  courses  of  study,  in  intimate  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  programme.  To  guarantee  good  work  in  the  schools, 
teachers  receive  a  special  course  of  manual  instruction  in  the  Normal 
schools.  The  course  of  manual  instruction  in  the  Swedish  schools, 
from  which  the  schools  of  other  European  countries  do  not  essentially 
differ,  is  as  follows: 

From  two  to  seven  years  of  age,  occupations  and  plays  according 
to  Froebel’s  kindergarten  system  : 

Paper-folding. 

Mat-weaving. 

Assorting  colored  beads,  wools  and  sticks. 

Second  grade,  primary,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age: 

Froebel’s  system  continued,  especially  modeling  in  clay  and  con¬ 
struction  of  objects  in  clay  and  paste-board,  with  simple  designs  in 
color. 

From  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age: 

Modeling. 

Exercises  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools. 

Basket-making. 

All  the  manual  instruction  to  be  given  in  connection  with  drawing. 
For  older  pupils,  modeling,  drawing  and  construction  in  wood  and 
metal. 

In  this  programme  the  manual  instruction  is  a  complement  of 
general  education  for  the  pupils,  and  of  professional  training  for 
teachers.  Its  object  is  defined  as  follows: 

It  is  first  a  means  of  phj^sical  education;  its  effect  on  the  body  and 
the  temperament  puts  the  pupil  in  the  best  physical  condition  for  his 
general  development.  Second,  it  gives  him  dexterity  of  hand, 
agility  and  promptitude  of  movement. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  city  has  also 
arranged  a  course  of  manual  instruction  for  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  which  fits  into  the  various  groups  into  which  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  public  schools  naturally  fall. 

This  course  of  instruction,  which  is  at  best  only  suggestive,  has 
been  arranged  with  an  endeavor  to  furnish  the  right  material  for  the 
different  stages  of  the  mind’s  development;  providing  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  growth  of  the  powers  of  observation,  of  judgment  and  of 
reason,  from  first  to  last. 

Very  valuable  and  suggestive  'courses  of  study,  including  manual 
instruction,  are  also  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Workingman’s  School 
in  New  York  city,  of  which  Dr.  Adler  is  director;  that  of  the  Gramercy 
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Park  Tool-House,  of  which  Professor  YonTaube  is  principal,  and  that 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  over  which  Colonel  Parker  pre¬ 
sides. 

These  schools,  and  the  men  who  have  made  them  what  they  are, 
have  done  very  valuable  pioneer  work  in  advance  toward  that  good 
education  which  should  be  the  common  privilege  of  all,  which  will 
enable  every  growing  child  to  be  and  to  do  liis  best. 

Industpjal  Drawing. 

The  report  on  “  Industrial  Drawing  ”  was  read  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Colby, 
and  was  as  follows: 

In  presenting  this  report  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
criticism  or  argument  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  nor  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  drawing  as  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  but 
briefly  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  here  on  exhibition  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  features  of  industrial  drawing. 

In  response  to  a  circular  sent  to  the  school  authorities  throughout 
the  State,  the  following  places  have  contributed:  Public  schools, 
Buffalo,  Canajoharie,  Kingston,  New  York  and  Poughkeepsie;  Normal 
schools.  New  Paltz  and  Potsdam;  Industrial  drawing  school;  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  of  Kochester. 

The  circular  stated  that  “  every  exhibit  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
illustrate  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  educational  treatment  of  the 
subject,  the  principles  underlying  the  course  of  study,  and  its  gradual 
and  educational  development  from  the  work  of  the  lower  classes  to 
that  of  the  higher.” 

How  well  this  has  been  carried  out  I  will  leave  for  you  to  judge.  I 
hope  all  teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  industrial  drawing 
will  carefully  examine  the  work  now  on  exhibition. 

I  have  been  asked  to  define  industrial  drawing.  I  think  I  can  best 
answer  the  question  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  you  would  go  into  a 
large  manufacturing  city  and  open  a  school  of  industrial  drawing,  you 
would  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  made  up  of  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits;  those  who  find  it  necessary  io  have  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  to  assist  them  in  their  every-day  w^ork.  You  would  find 
nearly  all  occupations  represented,  machinists,  brass-finishers, 
pattern-makers,  tin-smiths,  builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  etc., 
who  are  obliged  to  work  from  drawings  made  to  scale,  called  “  work- 
ingdrawings.”  They  will  w^ant  to  study  drawing  as  regards  the  facts  oi 
forms;  learn  to  represent  objects  on  paper  by  two  or  more  geometric 
views,  giving  the  exact  shape  as  a  whole  and  in  parts,  by  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions  and  sections,  drawn  to  scale.  For  if  they  know  how  to  make 
drawings  of  objects  they  will  be  better  able  to  read  drawings  given 
them  to  work  from,  and  therefore  be  of  greater  value  to  themselves 
and  to  their  employer. 

You  will  find  another  class  of  pupils  who  are  employed  w’here  a 
knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  is  essential,  tailors  and  turners, 
marble  cutters,  designers,  artists,  etc.,  who  want  to  be  able  to  draw 
irregular  forms,  sketch  and  to  represent  objects  as  they  appear  from 
one  point  of  view;  give  the  appearance  of  an  object  in  one  drawing 
and  to  develop  its  form  by  light  and  shade  or  color  —  pictorial  draw¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  still  another  class  of  pupils,  designers,  decorators, 
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sign-painters,  carvers,  etc.,  whose  business  it  is  to  decorate  the  articles 
manufactured  in  order  to  make  them  more  valuable.  They  will  want 
to  study  the  principles  of  design,  the  harmony  of  form  and  of  color, 
original  arrangement  of  historical  ornaments,  and  of  conventional 
plant  forms  —  decorative  drawing. 

When  you  teach  the  above  as  an  aid  to  our  industries  you  teach 
industrial  drawing.  Now,  as  the  workmen  who  are  employed  in  their 
various  occupations  find  it  necesnary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  industrial 
drawing,  who  are  obliged  to  use  their  evenings  away  from  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  school  children 
leave  school  before  graduating  from  the  grammar  grade,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  obliged  to  work  with  their  hands,  is  it  not  important  that  they 
should  have  an  education  in  this  direction  —  a  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  a  knowledge  of  form  and  how  to  express  it  ? 

Not  only  is  industrial  drawing  useful  to  the  mechanic  and  the  arti¬ 
san,  but  it  is  of  value  to  the  professional  man,  the  trader  and  the 
farmer.  As  an  educational  factor  it  is,  I  think,  more  useful  to  the 
majority  of  pupils  than  much  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools 
to-day.  When  it  is  better  understood  by  the  parents,  the  teachers 
and  the  school  authorities,  it  will  need  no  argument  to  support  it. 
Industrial  drawing  is  the  foundation  of  manual  labor,  and  if  we  cannot 
have  the  manual  labor  or  manual  training,  let  us  have  the  “  founda¬ 
tion.”  This  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  with  a  well- graded 
system,  trained  teachers  and  suitable  material.  This  course  of  study 
in  drawing  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  three  branches  into 
which  industrial  drawing  is  di\ided,  viz. :  Working  drawling,  pictorial 
drawing,  decorative  drawing. 

Home-Made  Apparatus. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Professor  John  F. 
Woodhull,  on  ‘‘Home-made  Apparatus:” 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  teachers  to  turn  to  account 
familiar  things  for  illustrating  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 

If  we  could  go  about  the  State  visiting  the  schools  of  other  teach¬ 
ers,  we  might  pick  up  a  countless  number  of  useful  hints  by  seeing 
what  each  other  is  doing  in  this  line. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers  of  this  association  to  have  some 
of  these  various  devices  and  simple  forms  of  apparatus  brought 
together  here  in  the  form  of  an  exhibit,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
teachers,  wffio  obviously  cannot  travel  about  the  State  to  see  them. 

[Explanation  of  some  pieces  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  plan  of 
exhibit,  etc.] 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  simplified  apparatus  are: 

1.  It  teaches  the  principles  better  than  the  cumbersome  and  expen¬ 
sive  forms  of  apparatus  can. 

2.  The  student  takes  a  more  lively  interest  in  it  and  understands  it 
better,  because  he  makes  it  himself. 

3.  All  schools  may  possess  it  because  of  the  slight  expense  involved. 

4.  It  is  applicable  to  lower  grades  because  of  its  simphcity. 

6.  It  is  applicable  to  subjects  which  have  not  hitherto  been  taught 
experimentally. 

The  above  papers  were  discussed  by  Prof.  Sherman  Williams,  and 
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the  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  David  Beattie, 
of  Troy;  Prof.  O.  B.  Willis,  Prof.  T.  S.  O’Brien,  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Proh 
Charles  T.  Barnes,  Prof.  James  M.  Milne,  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  Supt.  0. 
E.  Surdam,  Prof.  C.  Gr.  Reed,  Prof.  William  H.  Kelly,  and  Prof.  C.  Gr. 
Brower. 

ADDRESS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  DRAPER. 

At  this  point  State  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper  was  introduced 
by  the  president,  and  addressed  the  association  as  follows:* 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association. — When  I  bade  my  wife  and  children  good¬ 
bye  at  my  door  yesterday  morning,  I  had  no  more  thought  or 
expectation  of  starting  for  Elizabethtown  before  I  should  see 
them  again  than  I  had  of  starting  for  Europe.  A  nearly  con¬ 
stant  absence  from  the  Department  during  the  last  three  weeks 
in  attendance  upon  commencement  exercises,  and  the  consequent 
accumulation  of  public  business  which  is  suffering  for  determi¬ 
nation  and  disposition,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  I  claimed  the 
attention  of  this  association  for  a  j)eriod  at  the  last  session,  and 
my  feeling  that  it  w^as  hardly  imjiortant  that  the  State  Superintendent 
should  be  in  the  programme  at  each  session  of  the  association,  as  well 
as  the  additional  fact,  which  I  could  not  control,  that  the  State  officers 
are  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  to  finally  determine  the  site  of  the 
new  Normal  school  at  Oijeonta,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  be  present,  led  me  to  conclude  that  I  must  debar  myself  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  this  association  upon  this  occasion.  But 
just  as  I  had  settled  finally  dowm  to  that  conclusion.  Professor  Cook 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  fresh  from  Elizabethtown,  and  his  seductive 
blandishments  and  persuasiveness  w^ere  so  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
[laughter]  that  I  was  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  I 
was  to  believe  one-third  of  what  he  said,  and  I  surely  want  to  believe 
as  much  as  that  [laughter],  it  was  highly  important  that  I  should 
send  for  my  grip-sack  and  start  for  Elizabethtown  at  once,  and  so  I 
am  here.  I  confess,  too,  that  as  the  time  came  near  at  hand  for  this 
convention,  I  found  that  I  was  suffering  more  disappointment  at  not 
coming  to  it  than  I  had  anticipated  in  the  earlier  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Because  of  all  this,  I  am  here.  I  am  here  not  to 
claim  your  attention  for  a  great  time.  I  am  here  at  the  risk  of  not 
being  able  to  deliver  to  you  such  a  message  as  this  presence  justifies 
and  should  receive.  But  I  am  here  in  as  brief  a  space  of  time  and 
with  as  few  w^ords  as  I  well  can,  to  say  something  to  you  of  the  live 
questions  which  are  prominent  and  pending  in  our  school  Avork;  to 
give  you  cheer  and  to  get  from  you  something  of  public  opinion 
and  something  of  help  and  encouragement,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
start  out  upon  another  year  Avith  a  better  understanding,  a  stronger 
zeal,  and  a  more  persevering  determination  to  acconiiilish  something 
for  education  in  the  Empire  State.  The  responsibility  Avhich  is  resting 
upon  the  educational  authorities  of  NeAV  York  is  something  amazing. 
The  people  of  our  State  support  our  school  system  Avith  A'ery  great 
generosity  and  liberality,  and,  also,  they  leave  the  State’s  educational 
policies  very  largely,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers  and  supervisory  officers  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  find  that 
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the  responsibility  is  being  assumed  and  borne  more  and  more  intelli¬ 
gently  with  each  passing  year.  We  have  made,  I  think,  some  sub¬ 
stantial  progi’ess  along  practical  lines  during  the  last  school  year. 
I  know  that  I  have  learned  some  things  myself  during  the  last  school 
year,  I  remember  distinctly,  when  I  appeared  before  the  association 
last  year,  the  feeling  which  was  uppermo^  in  my  mind  and  heart.  I 
felt  that  the  ground  beneath  my  feet  was  not  very  secure  or  certain. 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  secure  resting  place  within  the  confidence  of  the 
teaching  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  I  expressed  my  ideas  as  clearly  and  as 
pointedly  as  I  well  could  upon  that  occasion.  I  confess  that  I  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  large  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
substantial  progress,  where  so  many  people  are  necessarily  to  be 
consulted  and  where  so  many  different  interests  are  involved  as  in 
this  problem.  I  think  I  stand  before  you  to-day  with  a  fuller 
apjDreciation  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  with  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  our  school  system  in  New 
York  what  it  ought  to  be  —  the  best  in  the  world.  I  dare  say  I  have 
only  just, commenced  to  learn,  however. 

Improvement  op  School  Property. 

I  should  say  that  perhaps  the  first  requisite  to  an  efficient  and 
practical  school  service  in  this  State  is  an  improvement  of  our  school 
property.  It  might  as  well  be  understood  that  you  cannot  have  a  good 
school  except  in  a  good  school-house.  In  our  larger  cities  the  school 
property  is,  as  a  rule,  in  fair  condition.  Our  public  school-houses,  in 
our  populous  centers,  have  been  erected  upon  plans  prepared  by  com¬ 
petent  architects,  and  under  the  direction  of  modern  and  progressive 
school  thought.  And  that  property  is,  moreover,  kept  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  But  in  a  very  large  section  of  the  State  our  school  property  is 
in  worse  condition  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  older  than  it  was  that  length 
of  time  ago  [laughter],  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  modify, 
change  or  repair,  in  order  to  make  good  the  ravages  of  hard  use,  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  We  have  been  doing  something  during 
the  past  year  in  the  direction  of  overhauling  school  property,  and  I  am 
confident  that  bet'vveem  us  all  we  have  accomplished  something  which 
in  time  must  result  in  largely  improving  and  benefiting  our  school 
buildings.  Three  separate  acts  of  the  last  Legislature,  which  have 
become  laws,  when  taken  together,  it  seems  to  me,  provide  the  way 
and  the  means  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  direction  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  It  was  the  law  a  year  ago  that  an  unfit  school-house,  no  matter 
how  unfit  it  might  be  for  school  uses,,  no  matter  how  dilapidated,  no 
matter  how  dangerous  to  health  or  injurious  to  morals,  could  only  be 
condemned  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  school  commissioner  district  in  which  the  house  was  located,  and 
the  supervisor  of  the  town.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
require  the  concurrent  action  of  these  two  officers,  to  the  end  that 
one  might  act  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  but  the  plan  of  the  law 
placed  so  very  great  a  check  upon  any  operation  under  it  that 
nothing  was  ever  done.  [Laughter.]  The  supervisor  never  concurred 
with  the  commissioner  in  condemning  an  old  school-house,  for 
the  reason  that  the  supervisor  had  to  be  elected  at  the  next  town 
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meeting  or  go  out  of  office.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  condemn  a  school-house  by  legal  process  was  itself  proof  of 
the  other  fact  that  the  people  were  against  the  condemnation 
of  the  old  building  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The  supervisor 
remembered  this  fact,  and  then  thought  of  the  next  election,  and  then 
decided  to  do  nothing.  The  result  was  that  i)ractically  nothing  was 
accomplished  under  this  provision  of  law.  At  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  leave  it  to  the  commissioner 
alone  to  condemn  school-houses  Avhich  are  unfit  for  school  purposes 
and  to  require  the  district  to  erect  new  buildings.  So  remember,  if 
you  see  an  unsuitable  country  school-house  now,  it  is  proof  of  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  want  of  “  back-bone.”  [Laughter.] 

School-house  Plans. 

Another  act  of  considerable  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  was  passed 
making  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,  and  authorizing  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  to  procure  architects’  plans  and  specifications  for  a  series  of 
school-buildings,  the  cost  of  which  shall  range  from  six  hundred  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  together  with  full  detailed  working  plans  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  erection  of  the  same,  and  directing  him,  after  securing 
such  plans  and  specifications,  to  accompany  the  same  with  blank  forms 
for  builders’  contracts  and  with  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  with  regard 
to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  sanitation,  and  all  of  those  things 
which  modern  progressive  teachers  have  come  to  know  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  health  of  any  school  building,  and 
then  publish  for  general  use.  Under  this  legislation,  there  will  be 
gratuitously  distributed  to  whomsoever  may  be  interested  in  the 
problem,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  the  best  plans  that  can  be  procured 
and  a  work  which  will  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  school  archi¬ 
tecture  the  world  over. 

OuT-HOUSES. 

And  another  thing,  which  I  need  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
of  even  in  this  mixed  assemblage  of  school  workers,  is  the  act  in 
relation  to  out-buildings,  which  has  become  a  law.  If  any  one  subject 
has  been  the  source  of  great  annoyance  and  of  ill  health  and  bad 
morals  in  our  State  in  all  the  past  history  of  the  school  system  of 
this  State,  it  has  been  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
out-buildings.  It  has  been  provided  that  there  shall  be  in 
connection  with  each  school-house  in  the  State,  at  least  two  out¬ 
buildings  separated  from  each  other,  with  approaches  which  shall  be 
separated  by  fences  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  that  they 
shall  be  kept  in  decent  and  respectable  condition.  And  it  is  provided 
by  this  act  that  any  school  trustee  who  refuses  to  comply  with  its 
provisions  shall  be  liable  to  removal  from  office;  and  the  trustee  may 
make  the  improvements  without  the  vote  of  the  district  meeting,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  bill  by  the  school  commissioner  of  the 
district  a  tax  may  be  collected  to  cover  the  expenses.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  State  Superintendent  may  withhold  public  moneys 
from  any  district  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
If,  with  this  power,  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  this  crying  evil,  it  is 
difiicult  for  us  to  see  what  remedy  can  be  applied.  I  give  you  the 
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assurance  of  the  State  Superintendent  that,  although  there  may  be 
opposition  and  controversy  over  ^  so  radical  a  measure,  it  shall  be 
enforced  with  a  steady  hand.  [Apj)lause.]  The  evil  is  a  radical  one, 
and  calls  for  a  radical  remedy,  and  the  remedy  shall  he  applied 
moderately  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a  steady,  persistent  and  severe 
determination  to  accomplish  the  results  which  we  have  for  a  long  time 
been  seeking. 

Qualified  Professional  Teachers. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  building  in  which  to  hold  a 
school,  and  unquestionably  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  is  the 
placing  of  properly  qualified  professional  teachers  within  that  build¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  any  one  subject  to  which  we  ought  to  turn  our 
attention,  it  is  the  subject  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  service  of  the  State,  and  then  of  protecting  that  service 
securely  in  its  position.  We,  under  our  law  and  custom  for  all  time, 
have,  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  required  that  no  one  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  teach  in  a  common  school  who  was  not  properly  quali¬ 
fied,  and  that  a  district  should  not  be  entitled  to  its  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  public  moneys  unless  the  district  school 
was  taught  by  a  duly  licensed  teacher.  We  have  in  our  State 
more  than  30,000  public  school  teachers.  It  would  be  entirely 
too  much  to  expect  that  all  of  this  great  army  of  teachers  should 
have  all  of  the  requirements  which  are  desirable  in  a  pubHc 
school  teacher ;  but  the  fact  remains,  and  we  cannot  gainsay  nor  deny 
it,  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  teaching  force  lacks  the  requirements 
which  are  essential  to  a  successful  teacher.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
our  teaching  service  has  never  assumed  that  definiteness  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  position  which  it  ought  to  have  achieved.  We  know  that  it 
has  been  practically  easy  for  any  person  without  qualifications  to  gain 
admission  to  the  teaching  service  in  large  sections  of  the  State.  The 
licenses  to  teach  have  been  granted  by  more  than  200  different 
authorities  in  the  State.  These  authorities  were  required  to  have  no 
special  qualifications  for  the  all-important  duty  of  determining  who 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  schools.  These  authorities  have 
not,  in  any  sense,  acted  together,  and  they  have  differed  in  every 
particular.  They  have  been  unlike  in  degrees  of  qualification ;  in 
education;  in  desires  to  advance  the  school  system ;  they  have  been 
subjected  to  all  manner  of  different  influences,  also;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  it  has  been  very  easy  for  anybody  to  secure  a  license  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools.  This  has  been  decidedly  unjust  to  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers.  Those  who  have  made  teaching  a  life-work,  or  who 
intend  to,  have  found  themselves  placed  in  competition  with  an  utterly 
unqualified  class  of  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  but  for  a  year  or 
two,  or  a  single  term,  in  a  place,  and  were  willing  to  take  any  com¬ 
pensation  which  the  locality  might  see  fit  to  give  them  for  the  time 
being.  The  result  of  this  has  been  utter  demoralization  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  service  and  made  it  impossible  to  place  that  service  upon  a 
professional  footing.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  consuming  time  in 
discussing  the  provisions  of  an  act  which  has  recently  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  which  has  had  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  more  fully  than 
any  other  of  recent  years,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
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referred  to  in  tins  convention.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  add  more  in  this  connection  than  to  say  that,  before 
there  can  be  any  substantial  progress  in  educational  matters 
in  the  Empire  State,  one  of  two  things  must  surely  be  done. 
The  State  must  require  by  law,  (and  by  law  which  is  so  practical  in 
its  arrangement  that  its  provisions  may  be  easily  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion),  that  the  authorities  who  are  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  determining  who  shall  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
shall  be  duly  qualified  for  that  service;  and  it  must  also  devise  and 
provide  a  system  that  shall  save  these  authorities  in  some  way  from 
the  crushing  influences  which  are  now  weighing  down  upon  them  by 
interested  parties,  and  shall  protect  them  when  they  refuse  certificates 
to  unqualified  persons.  I  doubt  if  that  can  be  done.  It  must  either 
do  that,  however,  or,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  must  erect  a  system 
which  shall  of  itself  prevent  unwise,  inconsiderate  or  improper  action. 
One  of  these  two  things  mast  be  done.  [Applause].  And  I  join  hands 
with  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  carry  this  thing  through  to  a  conclusion.  It  will  require  all 
of  the  earnestness  and  capability  that  we  all  possess.  I  may  say  that 
w^hen  I  stood  before  this  association  a  year  ago,  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  act  wmuld  receive  the  opposition  which  was  manifested  to  it  in  its 
passage  through  the  Legislature.  It  seemed  to  me  so  entirely  a 
reasonable  and  feasible  proposition,  so  entirely  practical,  and  I  could 
think  of  so  little  to  be  said  against  it,  that  I  perhaps  too  quickly 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  it  Avould  be  accepted  by  all.  You  see  I 
have  learned  something.  [Laughter].  It  received  full  attention  and 
thorough  discussion  at  every  stage  of  its  passage  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  was  at  every  point  triumphant  ;  and  wLen  the  Governor 
of  the  State  withheld  his  approval  of  it  I  was  disappointed,  as  you 
were.  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  the  interest  of  fair  treatment  for  a  public 
officer — the  same  fair  treatment  which  I  want  extended  to  me  in  the 
decision  of  any  question  which  may  be  submitted  to  my  determina¬ 
tion  —  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  determined  the  matter  with  deliberation  and  after  full 
examination,  without  antagonism  to  it  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
measure  was  so  radical  that  it  would  be  better  if  its  operation 
w^ere  postponed  for  a  short  time.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  bill  was  vetoed,  or  that  approval  wms  withheld,  by  reason  of  polit¬ 
ical  or  other  considerations  than  such  as  I  have  suggested.  In 
conversation  with  the  Executive,  which  I  do  not  deem  it  improper  to 
refer  to,  it  has  been  said  by  him  that,  in  all  probability,  something  of 
the  nature  of  this  act  would  necessarily,  in  time  be  adopted  in  this 
State,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  little  more  time  for  discussion  among  the 
people  would  serve  to  bring  the  matter  more  fully  to  their  under¬ 
standing  and  to  reconcile  the  feeling  of  interested  parties  towards  it. 
I  think  I  will  not  occupy  more  time  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Per¬ 
haps,  though,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  exception  that  was  made  upon 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  When  the  bill  was  first  drawn  it  was  universal  in  its 
application.  It  was  said,  however,  by  parties  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  that  their  system  of  examinations  was  already  in  advance  of 
what  the  State  system  would  be,  and  they  had  reasons  which,  in  their 
judgment,  were  sufficient,  but  which  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  me,  to 
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justify  them  in  insisting  upon  a  modification  of  the  measure.  Such  a 
modification  was  made  in  the  expectation  of  removing  all  opposition 
to  the  bill.  Tiie  exception  which  was  made  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  It  saved  the  princi23le  of  the  bill.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
uniform  State  examination  should  not  extend  to  those  cities,  but  it 
was  specifically  provided  that  no  licenses  should  be  issued  in  those 
cities  except  upon  a  written  examination,  in  which  the  standards  of 
qualifications  should  be  as  high  as  those  of  the  uniform  State 
examination.  This  was  a  decided  j)oint  gained.  I  see  but  little 
objection  to  the  arrangement  now,  although  I  well  know  it  has 
been  somewhat  critcised.  There  was  nothing  about  the  macter  but 
what  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  and  looking  back  upon  the  history 
of  the  measure,  I  do  not  know  that  any  different  course  would  be 
pursued  again  than  was  pursued  at  that  time,  if  the  circumstances 
were  the  same.  I  heard  General  Hawley  say  once,  that  w^hen  as  brave 
men  as  ever  put  on  a  uniform  were  plodding  ankle  deep  in  the  mud 
of  Virginia  or  picking  icicles  from  their  whiskers,  ready  to  give  up 
their  lives  that  the  union  of  the  States  might  be  preserved,  that  there 
were  other  men,  sitting  by  oj^en  grate  fires,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  danger,  who  were  continually  asking  “why  in  the  devil  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  didn’t  move  ?”  [Laughter.]  As  we  have  been 
in  the  heat  of  this  conflict  over  the  passage  of  this  act,  I  have  many 
times  been  reminded  of  the  remark  of  the  gallant  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  Perhaps,  now,  I  may  appropriately  leave  this  subject,  with 
the  remark  that  the  State  Superintendent  desires  the  criticism  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  only  insisting  that  that  criticism  shall  be  intelli¬ 
gent,  that  it  shall  be  only  with  full  information,  and  after  full  and 
thorough  investigation.  Criticism  which  is  made  in  ignorance  of  such 
information  is  criticism  which  helps  no  one,  and,  I  may  add,  it  hurts 
but  little.  I  will  concede  it  does  hurt  a  little.  [Laughter.] 

Protection  for  Teachers. 

I  must  say  a  word  touching  the  protection  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  I  think  that  the  teachers  in  New  York  are  a  much  abused 
class  of  public  servants.  Things  are  in  better  condition  in  the  large 
cities  than  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  large  cities  the  teachers 
hold  their  places  continuously — at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  which 
ordinarily  means  during  life,  or  during  efficient  service,  or  until  they 
get  married.  [Laughter.]  In  the  rural  parts  of  the  State,  trustees 
are  changed  each  year  where  there  are  sole  trustees;  where  there  are 
three  trustees  in  a  district,  the  board  is  continually  changing  in  com¬ 
plexion,  and  the  result  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  utterly 
unqualified  persons  gain  admission  to  the  teaching  service,  those 
who  are  in  the  service  find  employment  in  the  same  place  but 
for  a  term  or  two  at  a  time  and  at  a  ruinously  small  amount 
of  compensation.  With  a  view  to  prolonging  the  service  of 
teachers  in  a  given  locality,  and  in  the  hope  of  fixing  their 
tenure  more  securely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out  encourage¬ 
ment  to  persons  to  come  into  the  work  and  stay  in  it,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  which,  I  think,  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  It  was  a  bill  entitled  “  An  act  in  relation  to  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools.”  It  contained 
two  provisions.  The  first  was  that,  whenever  any  board  of  education 
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or  trustee  should  employ  any  teacher  in  a  common  school,  the 
board  or  the  trustee  should  deliver  to  the  person  so  employed  a 
written  memorandum  of  the  terms  of  employment,  in  which  should  be 
specified  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid  and  the  time  when  the  compensation  will  be 
payable.  The  second  provision  w^as,  that  the  compensation  should  be 
due  and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month 
of  the  term  of  employment.  I  suj)pose  that  there  are  some  teachers 
here  who  are  hardly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  large  sections  of 
the  State  where  teachers  have  been  required  to  render  service  from 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  at  the  first  of  September  until  the  close 
of  it  in  June  without  receiving  a  dollar  of  compensation  during  all 
this  time,  but  the  greater  number  of  you  know  it  well.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  there  are  inefficient  schools  in  such  localities. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  who  have  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  who  have  qualifications  and  who  have  self-respect,  refuse  to 
enter  and  remain  in  a  service  which  treats  its  servants  so  despicably 
as  this  arrangement  has.  It  was  believed  that  the  passage  of  this  act 
would  lengthen  the  term  of  service  ;  that  upon  being  required  to 
tender  to  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  employment  a  written 
memorandum  of  its  terms,  the  trustee  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  a  document  which  would  protect  the  teacher  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  would  be  the  case  where  there  was  nothing  in 
existence  to  show  what  the  agreement  between  the  parties  had 
been,  and  that  the  arrangement  would  go  to  the  betterment  of  the 
teaching  service  of  the  State.  I  trust  that  the  teachers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  will  insist  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  I  say  to  the  teachers  that,  unless  you  have  sufficient  dignity  and 
standing  to  maintain  your  rights,  to  do  the  best  you  can  to  help  your¬ 
selves  in  the  improvement  of  your  condition,  it  wdll  be  impossible, 
utterly  and  altogether  impossible,  for  others  to  be  successful  in  help¬ 
ing  you.  If  you  will  see  to  it  that  whenever  you  engage  your  services 
to  a  district,  that  the  trustee  puts  a  written  memorandum  into  your 
hand  of  what  the  agreement  is,  and  if  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  district 
places  in  your  hands,  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
month,  the  amount  of  compensation  you  are  to  receive  for  that 
length  of  time,  you  will  have  done  much  yourselves  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools.  G-et  the  system  once  started  and  it 
will  go  well  enough.  It  cannot  successfully  be  carried  into  effect 
without  the  help  of  the  teachers. 

Institute  Work. 

I  must  say  a  single  word  about  our  institutes.  I  think  that  much 
has  been  done  during  the  last  year  to  imj)rove  the  institute  work,  and 
it  is  a  vitally  important  one.  In  my  talk  to  the  association  a  year 
ago,  I  indicated  some  innovations  which  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  institutes  are  smaller  and  more  numerous;  there  is  more  class¬ 
room  work  done  in  them;  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  work  being 
done;  the  institutes  are  more  open  to  the  teachers  of  the  locality,  and 
more  practical,  and  they  better  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  localities  in  which  they  are  held;  there  is  being  developed 
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within  the  institute  the  progressive  school-thought  and  talent  of  the 
locality;  the  institutes  are  being  connected  more  and  more  with  the 
Normal  schools  of  the  State.  All  this  has  been  undertaken  during  the 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  of  every  district  a  few  weeks  before  the  institute  assembled,  a 
programme  of  what  vras  to  be  done  during  institute  week,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  specially  prepared  to  contribute  something  to  the 
aid  of  the  gathering.  All  this  has  been  undertaken  and  has  l3een  car¬ 
ried  out  with  more  or  less  of  success.  The  Department  has  found  some 
opposition  to  a  division  of  county  into  district  institutes,  but  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  with  uniform  and  unvary¬ 
ing  success.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  this  asso¬ 
ciation  any  declaration  which  it  may  see  lit  to  make  u]3on  this  subject 
of  institute  work,  considering  it  one  of  vital  and  supreme  importance. 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  matter  has  been  somewhat  under  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  State  should  be  divided  into  as  many  institute 
districts  as  there  are  Normal  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  thei*e 
should  be  placed  upon  the  faculty  of  each  Normal  school  a  person 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  institute  work  in 
an  institute  district,  which  would  necessarily  be  composed  of  several 
counties  ;  these  superintendents  to  attend  upon  the  institutes  when 
in  session,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  school  when  not  so  engaged.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  plan  wmuld  promote  a  more  advantageous 
service,  that  it  would  make  a  more  substantial  arrangement,  that  it 
would  secure  not  only  progressive  work,  but  continuous  work;  work 
which  should  continue  from  one  institute  to  the  next  one  held  in 
the  same  district,  and  should  be  systematic  and  thorough.  I  am  unable 
to  decide  ii^  favor  of  the  advisability  of  this  move.  We  are  ready  to 
undertake  anything  that,  after  full  consideration  and  deliberation, 
shall  be  determined  to  be  a  wise  thing  to  undertake,  not  expecting 
always  to  succeed;  expecting  at  times  to  make  mistakes  ;  but  in  the 
confident  expectation  that*  the  public  and  teachers  of  the  State  will 
excuse  a  mistake  once  in  a  while,  if  people  will  only  go  along  and 
undertake  to  do  something  with  reasonable  care  and  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence. 

Responsibilities  of  Teachers. 

I  find  that  I  have  talked  longer  than  I  had  expected,  and  longer 
than  you  will  justify  me,  I  know.  In  drawing  my  disjointed  remarks 
to  a  close,  allow  me  to  say,  the  responsibility  which  is  resting  upon  us 
is  an  appalling  one,  and  it  is  a  responsibility  which  is  continually 
growing.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  it  will  never  be  less.  We  have  six 
millions  of  people  in  our  State.  We  have  people  who  are  circum¬ 
stanced  very  differently.  The  problem  is  not  the  same  in  one  locality 
that  it  is  in  another.  We  receive  half  a  million  of  immigrants  at 
our  port  of  entry  every  year.  Now,  a  very  large  body  of  this  incoming 
multitude  is  diffnsed  among  our  own  people.  The  vast  territory  of 
this  Empire  State  is  being  rapidly  filled  up  and  developed.  We  are 
facing  problems  which  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  at  all;  we  are 
facing  a  condition  of  things  in  New  York  which,  being  unpleasant  to 
contemplate,  w^e  can  be  saved  from  by  nothing  under  the  sun  but  the 
education  of  our  people.  [Applause.]  It  must  be  a  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  education  too.  The  Persians  were  accustomed  to  teach  their 
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boys  how  to  ride  a  horse;  their  nomadic  life  depended  upon  the 
acquisition.  The  Romans  depended  for  the  safety  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  brute  force  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  the  legion  would  render  implicit  and  unquestioned  obedience  to 
any  command  which  was  given  it.  We  cannot  hold  our  framework 
of  government  together  upon  any  such  doctrine. 

We  cannot  hold  our  peojDle  together  by  brute  force;  it  cannot  be 
done.  Nothing  but  instilling  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  coming 
here,  and  of  those  who  are  growing  up  about  us,  such  intelligence  as 
will  lead  them  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  rights  of  those  about 
them,  and  which  will  lead  them  to  .understand  and  reahze  the 
value  of  that  governmental  establishment  which  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  fathers,  will  do  it.  What  shall  be  done  in  the 
schools  is  left  almost  exclusively,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  teachers.  The 
necessity  for  discrimination  in  this  regard  is  upon  you,  and  you 
must  meet  it;  and  it  is  a  necessity  which  is  more  imperative  now 
than  it  ever  was  before  in  our  existence  or  history.  We  are  living 
in  times  of  great  activity  and  unrest  in  the  world’s  affairs.  We  are 
living  in  a  time  when  there  are  great  numbers  of  new’^  things,  some 
wise  and  many  otherwise,  being  devised  and  found  out,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  many  men,  who  are  progressive  only  in  the  name,  is  to  bring 
this  great  multitude  of  new  things  into  our  school  work.  As  one  of 
the  speakers.  Father  Walworth,  I  think,  at  the  Convocation  night 
before  last,  said,  the  purposes  of  the  school  people  in  our  day  and 
generation  seems  to  be  to  teach  things,  and  I  confess  I  thought  there 
was  large  force  in  the  remark.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to 
stuff  the  minds  of  children  with  facts  which  may  be  of  use  to  them  in 
passing  an  examination  or  in  appearing  well  at  a  commencement 
occasion,  when  the  prime  duty  of  the  teaching  service  is  to  train  the 
mind  so  that  it  will  act  for  itself.  [Applause.]  I  say  to  you,  teachers, 
you  will  find  those  about  you  who  will  uTge  upon  you  all  manner  of 
things  which  may  be  good  things  in  their  way,  but  which  have  no 
place  in  the  public  schools,  and  3^ou  'will  be  under  strong  temptation 
to  take  up  these  things,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  called  “  smaH,” 
and  have  a  marked  success  at  once.  I  say  to  you,  that  you  will  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  education,  you  will  do  more  to  uplift  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  schools,  you  will  do  more  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live  and  which  we  all  love,  you  will  do 
more  for  yourselves,  too,  if  j^ou  will  be  content  to  go  slow  and  bide 
your  time,  to  be  thorough  in  the  essentials,  those  fundamental  things 
which  are  the  foundations  of  all  substantial  education,  rather  than  if 
you  undertake  to  introduce  into  the  schools  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information  which  is  only  information,  and  which  the  child  will 
acquire  for  himself  if  he  has  the  foundation  properly  laid  and 
if  it  be  in  him  to  acquire  anything.  [Applause.]  I  went  into  a 
school-room  the  other  day  where  there  was  a  class  of  children  who 
could  not  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  found 
the  teacher  inquiring  of  them  what  influences  the  Mohammedan 
religion  had  upon  our  Christian  civilization.  [Laughter.]  My  word  for 
it,  they  could  not  parse  an  English  sentence,  although  they  were  being 
inquired  of  in  relation  to  problems  about  which  the  most  Learned 
will  differ.  I  say  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  stick  to  the  essentials; 
be  content  to  bide  your  time  [applause] ;  plod  along  with  the  old^ 
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substantial  branches,  with  the  help  of  such  modern  methods  as  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  to  be  good;  put  a  little  individuality  and  a  little 
originality  into  your  work.  Do  not  ^vork  for  mere  show. 
treating  all  with  affability  and  courtesy,  do  not  make  it  the  end  of 
life  to  win  the  commendation  of  the  ignorant.  Appreciate  the 
importance  and  the  dignity  of  your  calling,  and  require  others  to  do 
so.  Pin  your  faith  upon  the  proj)Ositioii  that  if  you  “  plod  along  ” 
with  good  intelligence,  with  a  clear  conscience,  in  a  uniform,  steady 
and  substantial  way  you  will  win  an  honorable  name,  in  time  pupils 
will  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed,  and  you  will  have  done  more  than  is 
permitted  to  most  people  to  do  for  the  good  of  your  kind  and  for  the 
protection  and  perpetuation  of  our  common  country.  [Applause.] 

Conclusion. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  considerate  attention  and 
your  cordial  greetings,  I  must  close  with  a  single  word.  You  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
innumerable  problems  which  force  themselves  upon  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  know  you  cannot  appreciate  the  satisfaction  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  brought  to  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of 
this  great  State  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  good  will  and  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  progressive  teachers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Coming  to  you  a  comparative  stranger  a  year  ago,  I’ 
remember  that  I  closed  m3^  address  then  by  sajfing  that  we  wanted 
your  confidence  and  esteem,  and  should  exert  every  effort  to  secure  it 
by  deserving  it.  During  the  3’ear  we  have  had  such  abundant  mani¬ 
festations  of  3"Our  approval  that  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  a 
continuation  of  the  same  general  policy  will  be  further  upheld  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  In  this  confidence  I  feel  the  ground  more 
securely  under  my  feet  than  I  did  a  j^ear  ago,  and  I  turn  my  face  to 
the  rising  sun  with  the  un doubting  belief  that  the  coming  ^^ear  will 
be  more  fruitful  of  good  educational  results  than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  [Prolonged  apj)lause.] 

Princijial  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Potsdam,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  State  Superintendent 
A.  S.  Draper  for  his  earnest  efforts  during  the  past  3^ear  in  behalf  of 
our  public  school  system,  and  congratulate  him  upon  success  achieved 
by  the  various  beneficial  measures  passed  and  approved  in  relation  to 
public  education,  and  pledge  our  aid  in  the  future  to  those  measures 
which  shall  tend  to  advance  our  public  school  system  and  render 
more  secure  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Improved  Methods  of  Education. 

Prof.  James  M.  Milne,  of  Cortland,  then  read  the  following  paper 
on  “Improved  Methods  of  Education:” 

A  teacher,  an  applicant  liefore  a  school  board,  was  asked  whether 
he  would  teach  that  the  world  was  round  or  flat,  and  he  answered 
that  he  would  teach  it  either  way,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
board.  He  was  very  much  in  the  same  attitude  of  ?nind  with  regard 
to  the  shape  of  the  earth  as .  are  many  teachers  with  regard  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  their  several  localities,  and  under  constant 
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rather  than  changing  influences.  Yet  the  war  goes  on.  Badicalism 
and  conservatism  are  battling  with  each  other,  the  one  sounding 
ecstatically  the  praises  of  the  new,  the  other  reverently  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  old.  Novelties  of  methods  in  education  are 
numerous,  and  their  combinations  are  kaleidoscopic.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  schools  to  nurture  the  spirit  of  investigation,  not 
to  extinguish  it,  and  the  numerous  themes  formulated  evince  the 
activity  generated.  The  tendency  is  to  formulate  too  much;  to 
observe  facts  rather  than  what  facts  teach.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
a  productive  age.  As  the  world  to-day  is  filled  with  labor-saving 
machinery,  so  the  educational  world  is  teeming  with  improved  methods, 
but  no  rational  person  can  acknowledge  all  that  is  claimed  in  either 
by  the  enthusiasts  and  their  various  novelties.  To  expand  Voltaire  a 
little,  it  is  with  men  and  with  methods  as  with  books,  a  very  few  play 
an  important  part.  Method,  the  scientific  principle  of  procedure,  is 
too  often  confounded  with  individual  mannerism.  The  former  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  human  mind  is  developed  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws,  and  that  disaster  invariably  follows  their  violation;  the  latter 
rests  only  on  the  fact  that  every  good  teacher  has  some  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  —  some  enthusiastic  point ;  but  that  is  not  a  guide  for  the 
general  teacher.  Papers  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time  at 
county  associations,  teachers’  institutes,  and  even  at  State  teachers’ 
associations,  by  enthusiasts  whose  zeal  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
magnify  their  subjects  and  their  methods,  and  teachers,  catching  their 
enthusiasm,  go  home  filled  with  the  novelties,  first  to  try  them,  then 
to  praise  them,  and  finally  abandon  them.  Healthful  growth,  intelh- 
gent  progress,  is  the  desideratum,  but  more  than  all  discriminating 
judgment  to  needed  winnowing  out  the  chaff;  cheerfully  recognizing 
the  new,  but  reluctantly  parting  with  the  old.  Judged  by  reports  in 
the  school  journals  of  the  State,  and  by  topics  at  educational  gather¬ 
ings,  it  must  be  affirmed  that  methods  of  teaching  are  to  be  found  in 
a  state  of  decrepit  age,  vigorous  manhood  and  helpless  infancy. 
Hence  it  may  be  well  to  consider: 

1.  What  methods  used  in  teaching  some  of  the  common  branches 
may  very  properly  be  laid  aside  without  further  discussion. 

2.  What  methods  are  still  legitimately  open  for  profitable  discussion. 

3.  What  educational  problems  are  coming  nearer  to  the  surface, 
which  will  naturally  call  for  consideration  in  determining  the  methods 
of  to-day. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  radical  change  in 
methods  is,  like  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  and  that  to-day,  in  all  subjects,  the  prevailing  and  advanced 
tendency  is  to  combine  extremes;  hence  it  may  be  more  profitable  to 
consider  the  first  two  queries  together. 

In  reading,  the  a,  b,  c  method  has  been  relegated  to  the  buried 
past.  There  yet  appears  the  phonic  method,  whose  theory  is  to 
pronounce  w^ords  having  given  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  and 
educe  different  vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  Also,  the  word  method, 
whose  aim  is  to  teach  words  that  the  child  may  read  words.  The 
former  is  at  once  analytical  and  s^mthetical  from  the  word,  the  latter 
is  the  same  from  basis  of  the  sentence.  The  prevailing  combination 
methods  of  to-day  teach  the  child  w^ords  from  objects,  and  as  soon 
as  a  few  words  ax’e  obtained,  the  child  uses  tb^se  words  to  make  a 
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sentence,  and  from  sentence  made  children  learn  sounds  of  vowels 
with  proper  diacritical  signs,  and  with  sounds  determined,  pronounce 
new  words  with  true  sounds.  The  combination  method  has  two 
radically  different  theorists,  which  will  suggest  difference  of  practice. 
In  the  one  it  is  maintained  that  knowledge  of  sound  governs  pro¬ 
nunciation;  in  the  other,  that  pronunciation  governs  knowledge  of 
sounds.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
script,  and  thus  obviate  the  needless  j^rinting  of  subject-matter  on  the 
board.  A  principle  that  must.be  assumed  is,  that  a  child  is  taught  to 
read  for  the  sake  of  reading  onl}^,  and  that  may  be  maintained 
throughout  all  subjects. 

Trying  to  teach  two  subjects  at  once  may  sound  well,  and  may 
interest  as  a  novelty,  but  can  have  no  claim  to  being  scientific.  Spell¬ 
ing,  also,  has  two  phases.  We  passed  from  the  spelling-book,  for 
learning  words  for  the  sake  of  spelling,  to  the  phase  of  teaching 
spelling  without  books,  and  only  from  composition.  The  tendency  of 
to-day  is  to  return  to  the  spelling-book  and  use  it  in  both  oral  and 
written  exercises.  In  grammer,  from  the  old  method  of  parsing  from 
the  reading-book  and  flanked  with  rules  and  bristling  with  exceptions, 
the  change  has  been  to  the  synthetic  method  of  sentence  building, 
or  the  analysis  of  easy  sentences  of  the  same  kind  to  develop  the 
various  terms.  Under  the  latter  method  the  power  to  analyze  the 
text  of  what  is  read  is  not  obtained.  If  the  child  is  to  master  the 
text,  he  must  become  familiar  with  it*  through  working  in  it.  The 
scientific  habit  of  accuracy  can  be  formed  only  by  being  accurate.  The 
great  mischief  is  in  claiming  too  much  for  grammar.  It  is  a  scientific 
study,  and  is  to  language  what  logic  is  to  thought.  Its  province  is 
not  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
Its  rules  are  used  only  in  questions  of  appeal  or  doubt.  Language  is 
learned  by  imitations,  and  accuracy  obtained  by  greatest  care,  per¬ 
petual  caution  and  perpetual  correction  of  errors.  It  is  still  a  too 
popular  fallacy  that  only  in  the  grammar  class  must  false  syntax  be 
corrected.  Everywhere,  in  every  class,  at  every  ojiportunity  must 
such  corrections  be  made.  Correctness  in  language,  like  liberty,  has 
eternal  vigilance  as  its  price.  It  is  generally  established  that  lan¬ 
guage  lessons  must  precede  scientific  grammar,  and  that  these  are 
best  taught  as  composition  or  sentence  building. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  subject  of  geography  should 
begin  with  the  school-room,  then  the  village,  county.  State,  etc. ;  also 
that  the  subject  should  be  illustrated,  and  made  as  concrete  as 
possible. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  methods  of  procedure  as  the 
subject  is  expanded.  Both  favor  beginning  with  the  school-house, 
town,  county  and  perhaps  State;  there  they  divide,  the  one  takes 
adjacent  States  until  all  are  classified,  then  the  country  of  North 
America,  South  America,  etc.  The  other,  starting  from  the  school- 
house,  will  follow  that  only  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  child’s 
experience,  but  when  the  child  has  to  draw  on  its  imagination,  then 
leave  that  process,  and  proceed  on  the  scientific  process  of  resolving  the 
whole  into  parts.  If  the  child  has  no  knowledge  of  geography 
beyond  its  country,  then  so  far  as  any  practical  aid  is  concerned,  the 
process  may  as  well  be  analytical  as  expansive.  The  tendency  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  geography  is  to  cumber  the  essentials  with  the 
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non-essentials,  to  load  the  subject  down  with  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
and  thus  present  too  many  difficulties  at  one  time.  Even  the  maps, 
for  the  greater  part,  are  too  complex  and  are  made  too  erudite;  the 
tendency  is  to  strive  to  indicate  the  greater  number,  rather  than  the 
noted  places. 

The  molding-board  is  growing  in  favor,  but  should  be  used  care¬ 
fully  and  moderately  ;  it  is  simply  a  device  to  make  concrete  elevations, 
depressions,  out-juttings,  etc.  The  danger  of  all  such  devices  lies  in 
the  fact  that  size  controls  the  imagination  of  the  child,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  construct  the  true  object.  The  same  is  true  of 
map-drawing.  I  asked  a  little  girl  how  large  Europe  was.  She 
answered  that  it  was  about  four  inches  wider  than  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  just  three  inches  shorter. 

In  the  methods  of  teaching  of  numbers  and  arithmetic  there  is  great 
variance.  A  day  or  two  since  I  was  looking  at  a  book  of  sums  and 
processes  worked  out  by  a  student  of  arithmetic  at  the  close  of  last 
century.  The  clearness  and  terseness  of  the  definitions,  the  accuracy 
of  the  examples,  the  neatness  of  the  written  work  will  impress  anyone 
that  we  have  not  made  such  rapid  strides  beyond  our  great  grand¬ 
fathers.  » 

In  numbers  the  Grube  and  the  Pestalozzian  methods  are  worthy  of 
fair  discussion.  The  aim  of  both  is  to  bring  the  child  to  an  arith¬ 
metical  turn  of  mind.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  forms 
beget  form  in  thinking.  In  tl;ie  Pestalozzian  it  is  claimed  that  habits 
are  formed  and  made  unchangeable.  That  there  is  no  change  in  form 
from  beginning  to  end  of  work,  hence  no  waste  of  effort  and  time. 

In  the  Grube  method  the  combinations  are  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  child,  and  when  these  are  mastered,  more  difficult 
but  different  forms  are  presented.  The  element  of  drill  work  in 
number  is  coming  into  use  more  and  more,  and  in  all  improved 
methods  written  exercises  are  united  with  oral  recitations.  Mental 
arithmetic  according  to  the  old  plan  of  complex  combinations  in 
simple  and  fractional  members  has  almost  disappeared.  Picture^ 
book  works  in  number  are  giving  place  to  works  of  practical 
examples  and  j)nrely  arithmetical  combinations 

The  reaction  at  the  neglect  of  writing  in  our  primary  schools  has 
set  in  finally,  and  the  tendency  is  to  give  it  greater  importance. 

We  have  thus  far  very  briefly  outlined  some  of  the  phases  of 
modern  tendencies  in  primary  work,  and,  lest  it  may  seem  to  some 
that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  greater  in  the  so-called  lesser  work, 
let  Professor  Huxley  answer.  He  says :  ‘‘  There  are  a  great  many 

people  who  imagine  that  elementary  teaching  might  be  properly 
carried  out  by  teachers  provided  with  only  elementary  knowledge. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  the  profoundest  mistake  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  write  a  good  elementary  book,  and 
there  is  nobody  so  hard  to  teach  properly  and  well  as  people  who 
know  nothing  about  a  subject.” 

There  are  certain  phases  in  the  prevailing  method  that  ought  to  be 
discussed  and  decided  once  for  all. 

1.  That  to  teach  one  subject  at  a  time  is  sufficient.  Hence, 
language  lessons  in  arithmetic,  composition  work  in  geography, 
science  training  in  reading,  or  linguistic  studies  in  botany  are  violat¬ 
ing  what  would  seem  common  sense. 
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2.  That  the  tendency  of  to-day  is  making  our  studies,  as  well  as 
course  of  studies  too  extensive,  and  not  intensive  enough.  Only  a 
(  certain  amount  of  work  can  be  done,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  choice 
!'  where  shall  be  the  sacrifice. 

^  3.  We  are  making  the  child  do  too  little  of  the  hard  work.  There 

f  is  too  much  prating  about  the new  education or  “old  education.” 

'  The  only  method  then,  is  legitimate,  hard  work  for  the  child  to  do, 
and  that  the  child  must  work  for  strength.  There  should  be  a  revolt 
^  against  this  tendency  to  create,  then  carry  them  on  pillows  their 
‘  school-life,  under  the  plea  of  developing  them.  To  make  men,  they 
must  be  trained  to  feel  like  men,  v/ork  like  men,  act  like  men. 

'  4.  In  all  studies,  the  tendency  is  to  complex  differentiations  and 

abstract  definitions,  and  under  the  guise  of  modern  methods,  children 

■  not  out  of  the  primary  are  given  definitions  with  which  they  puzzle 
intelligent  parents  at  home.  Verily,  the  stuffing-machine  has  not  yet 
passed  out  of  educational  methods;  only  the  stuffing  is  more  scientific 
and  more  deadly.  Irrational  methods  are  extravagant  in  time  and 
money,  and  are  drags  on  the  wheels  of  educational  progress,  and  pro¬ 
duce  stupidity  and  artificiality.  Civilization  with  its  advances,  calls 
for  broadness,  but  it  should  not  be  satisfied  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
exactness. 

We  pass  to  our  final  query,  viz.:  What  educational  problems  are 
nearing  the  surface  and  which  must  be  considered  to-day? 

Industrial  education  will  rise  first  in  your  minds.  It  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  defective  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  our  schools,  and 
,  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  specializing  prevalent  in  society.  Says  Pro- 

i  fessor  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University,  in  a  recently  published 

;  letter:  “Our  modern  tendency  is  to  consider  knowledge  of  details, 

■  which  are  unrelated  in  thought,  standing  apart  from  any  coherent 
system,  as  science.  This  is  the  weakness  of  our  age.  The  weakness  of 

‘  former  ages  was  contempt  for  investigation  of  details,  and  a  disposi- 
\  tion  to  evolve  science  from  an  empty  mind.” 

*  Thus  we  oscillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  It  is  the  part  of 

*  a  wise  man  to  remedy,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  specific  evils  of  his  own 

*  age.  Again,  Agassiz  said  to  the  same  distinguished  authority:  “I  am 

;  more  and  more  suspicious  of  the  observations  and  deductions  of  a  man 

i  who  is  familiar  with  but  one  narrow  specialty  in  science.”  Industrial 
5 '  education,  as  a  specialty,  has  a  questionable  parentage.  The  schools 

are  now  too  overcrowded  with  subjects,  and  it  has  no  place  unless  by 
I  substitution.  The  State  has  no  right  to  expend  public  money  as  a 
if  general  educational  measure  to  educate  in  any  tracle  unless  the  return 
^  ^will  be  proportionate  to  the  expenditure.  It  can  and  should  establish 
f  technical  schools  and  trade  schools,  but  only  as  adjuncts  to  the  general 

L  training  of  the  common  schojl  system.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  com- 

f  mon  schools  to  form  men  — 'citizens.  It  is  the  part  of  trade  schools  to 

educate  artisans,  and  has  its  place  as  efficient  in  development  of 
^  industries. 

V  The  increased  interest  in  the  physical  care  of  the  individual  citizen 
^  may  be  seen  from  the  trend  of  popular  ojiinion  as  shown  in  the  grow- 

V-  ing  number  of  well-equipped  gymnasiums  in  our  leading  colleges,  and 

^  the  chairs  of  ph3^sical  culture  ^'early  increasing.  It  can  also  be 

|l:-  observed  in  the  Legislature  of  the  year,  in  the  plans  for  school  build- 

ings.  The  superintendent  of  the  New  York  school  system  has  pledged 
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himself  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  We  admit 
that  the  subject  of  physical  education  lias  become  hackneyed,  but  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  of  adjustment  is  near  at  hand.  Educa¬ 
tional  reforms  are  coming  on  apace.  The  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  grappled  with  efficient  educational  iiroblems  and  offered  many 
effective  remedies. 

The  greatest  hindrances  to  education  are  from  within  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  greatest  reforms  are  made  useless  by  inefficient  service. 
If  scientific  methods  are  to  prevail,  if  the  profession  of  teaching  is  to 
be  ennobled,  if  our  school  system  is  to  be  made  coherent,  and  if  the 
education  of  New  York  Slate  is  to  be  elevated,  it  must  be  by  the 
activity  of  the  teachers  at  county  associations,  teachers’  institutes  and 
all  educational  gatherings.  Each  must  cast  his  mite  in  the  common 
treasury,  and  each  must  work  with  his  might  for  the  common  welfare 
— each  must  sink  personal  consideration  for  the  general  good. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  seidions  at  four  p.  m. 

The  section  of  Professional  Training  for  Teachers  was  opened  at 
two  p.  M.  in  the  church.  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  in  the  chair. 

Herbakt  and  His  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Miss  M.  K.  Smith,  of  Oswego,  subject: 
‘‘Herbart  and  his  Philosophy  of  Education,”  and  was  as  follows: 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Oldenburg,  in  North  Ger¬ 
many,  May  4,  1776. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  his  early  life  he  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  family  of  infant  prodigies.  We  hear  of  him  at  eight  years  of 
age  as  having  put  away  childish  amusements,  as  repeating,  almost 
without  mistake,  a  sermon  heard  at  church,  as  utilizing  mathematics 
in  his  games  with  his  playfellow’s,  and  at  a  very  early  age  perfecting 
himself  in  music.  Mention  is  made  of  his  studying  logic  at  eleven. 
At  fourteen  he  wrote  an  article  upon  the  Doctrine  of  Human  Free¬ 
dom;”  at  seventeen  he  delivered  an  oration  upon  the  “General  Causes 
that  affect  the  Growth  and  Decline  of  Morality  in  States,”  and  at 
eighteen,  at  the  close  of  his  gymnasium  course,  he  gave  an  address  in 
Latin,  in  which  he  compared  Cicero’s  and  Kant’s  “Thoughts  upon  the 
Highest  Good  and  the  Foundation  of  Practical  Philosophy.” 

Without  the  most  judicious  guidance,  unusual  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  at  an  early  age  is  productive  of  danger,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
Herbart  that  he  had  a  mother  who  realized  keenly  the  responsibility 
involved  in  fitting  an  extraordinary  genius  for  usefulness  in  the  w’orld. 
To  her  careful  attention  Herbart  no  doubt  ow’ed  the  symmetrical 
development  of  his  early  life,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  many- 
sided  interest  in  educational  ■  subjects  wliich  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  characterized  him  as  a  man.  L'erbart’s  mother  was,  indeed, 
no  ordinary  w’oman.  She  WLas  present  at  every  lesson  given  her  son 
by  his  private  instructor,  and,  after  he  entered  school,  herself  super¬ 
intended  his  studies.  She  learned  Greek  that  she  might  aid  him  in 
acquiring  this  language,  and  wmen  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having 
finished  his  course  in  the  gymnasium,  Herbart.  entered  the  University 
of  Jena,  his  mother  gave  up  her  home  and  accompanied  him  into  his 
student  life  in  this  “City  of  the  Muses.” 

At  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  gymnasium,  Easter,  1794,  the  principal. 
Rector  Manso,  in  his  address  to  the  studen  :s  going  out  from  the 
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institution  said  that,  among  the  graduates  as  well  as  among  his 
fellow-students,  Herbart  had  constantly  maintained  an  excellent 
deportment,  had  evinced  zeal  and  perseverance  in  his  studies,  and  by 
unwearying  diligence,  had  constantly  endeavored  to  develop  and  perfect 
his  talents. 

In  going  to  Jena,  Herbart’s  intention  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  his  parents,  to  fit  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  the 
influences  of  the  place,  together  with  his  previous  inclination,  pre¬ 
vented  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  so  that  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  gave  place  to  that  of  philosophy. 

By  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Langreuter,  of 
Oldenburg,  an  understanding  of  the  environment  of  the  young 
student  may,  perhaps,  be  best  conveyed:  “  My  mother  often  spends 
her  mornings  with  the  most  free  thinking  professor,  Fichte,  and  her 
afternoons  with  Countess  Kamekin,  a  most  zealous  aristocrat  and 
future  Moravian.” 

The  wife  of  one  of  our  professors,  Frau  Hofrath  G.,  herself  sweeps 
the  street.  Another,  Mde.  Mereau,  makes  poetry  for  the  Schiller 
Musenalmanach,  and  studies  Kant  and  Fichte. 

There  is  here  a  special  division  between  the  old  and  young  profes¬ 
sors.  The  latter  have  their  own  peculiar  circle,  and,  indeed,  very 
little  intercourse  with  the  former;  also,  they  are  nearly  the  only  ones 
who  have  any  hearers. 

In  the  faculty,  the  chairs  of  the  special  sciences  are  excellently  well 
filled,  but  the  subordinate  subjects  suffer  wofully.  “We  have  as  good 
as  lost  our  great  teacher  of  philology,  Schutz;  his  illness  leaves  us 
small  hope  that  we  will  ever  read  again.  Schiller  has  not  read  for  a 
very  long  time,  and,  indeed,  seldom  leaves  his  room.  Goethe  is  often 
here  in  company  with  Hufeland,  Loder  and  others.  Wieland  and 
Herder  come  very  rarely,  and  have  here  but  few  acquaintances.” 

Through  the  management  of  his  indefatigable  mother,  Herbart 
was  thrown  into  constant  intercourse  with  Fichte,  for  a  time  meeting 
him  every  day  at  dinner,  and  through  her  influence  he  made  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  of  Schiller.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Free  Men,  the  men  who  had  not  relinquished  at 
least  a  part  of  their  personal  freedom  by  attaching  themselves  to  any 
of  the  academic  societies.  During  his  college  course,  Herbart  reso¬ 
lutely  refrained  from  connecting  himself  with  students’  unions  of  any 
kind.  In  consequence  of  this  he  had  comparatively  little  intercourse 
with  the  students,  and,  indeed,  only  with  those  who  took  the  trouble 
to  seek  him  out.  What  he  was  to  his  friends  may  be  indicated  by  an 
abstract  from  a  letter  written  after  his  death  by  a  former  student  of 
Jena: 

“  The  first  time  I  saw  Herbart  was  one  day  at  Dormdorf,  as  with  cap 
drawn  down  over  his  brows,  and  with  slovenly,  uncertain  gait  he  went 
ujD  and  down  in  the  inn,  where  he  had  a  room.  The  fellows  with  me 
pointed  him  out  as  a  powerful,  unapproachable  greatness,  possessing 
marvellous  capability,  of  w’hich,  at  that  time,  I  saw  no  possible  indi¬ 
cation.  In  the  autumn  Bohlendorf  procured  me  admission  to  the 
Literary  Society,  and  there  I  learned  to  know  Herbart.  He  attached 
himself  to  me;  drew  me  to  him. 

“  My  diary  records  one  evening  when,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
visited  me,  and,  for  the  first  time,  opened  the  depths  of  Abstraction, 
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the  doctrine  of  Existence  and  of  the  Ego.  It  tells  how  I  opposed  him, 
with  what  energy;  how  I  clung  to  reality;  how  gloomy  the  discussion 
became;  how  I  charged  him  not  to  leave  me  alone  in  the  solitude  into 
which  he  had  driven  me. 

“His  victory  was  complete,  and,  after^vards,  these  discussions  were 
regularly  continued,  generally  from  five  to  six  in  the  evening,  when  I 
heard  Fichte  and  took  part  in  his  conversation.  To  us,  his  friends, 
Herbart,  because  of  his  infinite  faithfulness,  his  amiability  and  his 
unassumingness  of  character,  was  invaluable.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Fichte  exercised  an  immense  influence  over 
Herbart’s  life;  yet  although  the  latter  held  the  genius  of  his  teacher 
in  the  highest  possible  esteem,  and  felt  towards  him  the  keenest  per¬ 
sonal  gratitude,  his  judgment  was  in  no  way  blinded  to  the  deficien¬ 
cies  or  mistakes  of  his  master.  “  Fichte,”  he  says,  “has  instructed  me 
by  his  errors  and  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  his  investigations  were 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  characterized  by  that  striving  after  exact¬ 
ness  by  means  of  which  every  teacher  of  philosophy  must  be’  useful 
to  his  pupils.  Without  exactness,  instruction  trains  only  dreamers 
and  simpletons.”  Herbart’s  keen  insight  and  inexorable  reason  led 
him  to  the  conviction  that  the  idealism  of  Fichte  was  not  sufiicient  to 
comprehend  the  inner  and  the  outer  world. 

The  year  1796  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  thought, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  departure  of  realistic  from  idealistic  phil¬ 
osophy;  this  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  Herbart’s  departure  from 
Fichte,  and  the  beginning  of  the  foundation  of  his  own  system  of 
philosophy,  which  was  formulated  in  later  years. 

The  limits  of  a  single  paj^er  forbid  any  attempt  to  describe  the 
strivings  of  a  youth  of  twenty  after  a  form  of  truth  which  graybeards 
had  spent  a  lifetime  in  seeking  and  had  failed  to  find.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult,  however,  to  understand  that  at  this  j^eriod  of  his  life  Herbart 
experienced  the  depths  of  that  solitude  into  which  a  human  soul 
seeking  unaided  a  new  way  must  penetrate.  He  was  obliged,  in  great 
measure,  to  leave  the  landmarks  set  up  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
ideal  school,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  way  whose  foundation  should 
at  least  be  firm  ground.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  freedom  as  given 
by  the  idealists,  because  it  seemed  to  him  incompatible  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  influence  upon  men.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  upon  this  subject, 
he  says,  “I  am  very  modest  in  my  demands  for  human  freedom,  and 
as  I  give  up  seeking  this  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  as  well  as 
Fichte,  I  seek  rather  to  determine  a  man  by  the  laws  of  reason  and 
nature,  and  to  give  him  that  which  vfill  put  him  in  a  position  to  make 
something  of  himself.” 

At  this  period,  when  Herbart  had  given  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  philosophical  meditation  and  was  in  danger  of  achieving  far  higher 
abstractions,  and,  perhaps,  vaguer  theories  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Providence  presented  an  opportunity  for  practical  work,  which, 
no  doubt,  at  a  later  period  greatly  aided  him  in  reaching  definite  con¬ 
clusions,  and  preserved  him  from  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  theorist. 

Several  Mends  of  Herbart’s  had  undertaken  to  select  a  tutor  for  the 
sons  of  the  bailiff,  Steiger,  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  discussions  regard¬ 
ing  a  suitable  man  resulted  in  Herbart’s  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  position,  which  offer  was  at  once  gladly  accepted.  In  this  step  he 
was  directly  influenced  by  his  mother,  Avho  seems  to  have  understood 
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his  peculiar  difficulties  better  than  he  himself  did.  She  felt  that  some 
practical  occupation  would  be  better  for  him  than  constant  absorption 
in  philosojDhical  speculation,  and  herself  assumeci  the  full  responsibility 
of  his  decision.  Had  she  foreseen  that  it  was  to  change  his  purposes, 
for  the  future  and  thus  disappoint  all  her  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
her  son,  she  Avould  probably  have  hesitated  before  she  advised  him  to 
leave  Jena. 

Concerning  his  life  in  the  Steiger  family,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
says :  “  The  bit  of  ground  that  has  been  given  me  to  cultivate  has  not 
been  neglected  by  nature,  but  it  has  lain  for  a  long  time  fallow,  and 
has  become  hard  and  firm.  Before  I  can  sow  anything  thereon,  I  must 
dig  with  all  my  strength.  However,  all  the  tools  that  I  can  use  are 
abundantly  supplied,  as  also  are  places  of  rest  where  I  can  be  happy 
or  can  reflect  upon  what  is  next  to  be  done.  Friendly  faces  and  help¬ 
ful  hands,  so  far  as  help  is  possible,  respect  and  courtesy,  and,  above 
all,  full  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  my  work,  united  with  the 
greatest  interest  in  its  success,  these  have  I  desired,  and  these  have  I 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Bailiff  Steiger. 

“  The  man  is  a  man,  the  woman  is  a  woman,  and  the  seven  children 
are  children.  Steiger  is  punctuality  and  conscientiousness  personified, 
but  no  pedant  withal;  he  is  almost  without  prejudices  and  is  open  to 
everything,  in  reason,  that  one  presents.  Upon  occasion  he  can  be 
cheerful  and  even  jokes.  Under  his  government  life  moves  with  quiet 
uniformity,  the  mother  ever  gentle  and  mild,  the  children  ever  joyous. 
The  house  is  no  temple  of  genius,  but  it  is  the  dwelling  of  sound  human 
intelligence.” 

While  here  Herbart  found  little  time  for  abstract  speculation,  as,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  tutor,  he  was  employed  in  making^  observa¬ 
tions  on  his  pupils,  which  observations  formed  a  groundwork  for  his 
system  of  psychology  and  furnished  illustrative  material  for  much  of 
liis  later  w^ork  upon  pedagogy  as  a  science. 

The  father  of  his  pupils  being  much  from  home,  Herbart  advised 
him  by  letter  of  the  progress  of  his  boys.  These  letters  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  faithfulness  in  detail,  a  clearness  and  correctness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  an  indifference  to  self-interest  that  are  probably  unequalled. 
He  recorded  faithfully  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  the  lads, 
explained  carefully  the  principles  of  education,  as  well  as  his  reasons 
for  every  step  of  his  work,  and  strove  unwearyingly  to  convert  elevated 
theory  into  corresponding  practice. 

The  writing  of  these  letters  doubtless  gave  an  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  to  his  theories  upon  education,  that  he  could  have  secured  in  no 
other  way,  while,  through  constant  exercise,  his  power  of  thought 
became  stronger  and  more  complete. 

The  aim  of  education,  instruction  as  a  means  of  education,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends,  the  manifold  variety  of  mental  life,  the  material 
of  instruction  calculated  to  satisfy  this  variety,  these  were  all  questions 
which  occupied  the  mind  of  the  young  teacher,  and  whii^g  in  Berne, 
he  formed  upon  them  opinions  more  or  less  settled. 

In  1799  Herbart  visited  Pestalozzi  at  Burgdorf,  and  came  under  the 
second  great  influence  of  his  life.  Fichte  guided  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Pestalozzi  was  probably  instrumental  in  determining  for 
him  the  department  of  science  in  which  to  apply  his  philosophical 
principles. 
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Pestalozzi  was  an  overburdened  soul  struggling  for  expression,  and 
while  he  struggled,  Herbart  arranged  and  formulated  a  diagnosis  of 
the  life  in  the  soul;  and  upon  this,  as  a  foundation,  erected  a  system 
•  of  pedagogy  which  Pestalozzi  would  fain  have  reared  had  he  only 
known  how  to  build.  ' 

The  problem  of  self-consciousness  was  the  special  subject  of 
Herbart's  investigations.  His  educational  experiences  in  Berne  were 
of  great  service  to  him  in  finding  a  solution,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  he  had  begun  his  work  upon  Mathematical 
Psychology. 

As  to  the  connection  of  his  Psychology  with  his  Pedagogy,  he  him¬ 
self  says  the  former  was  written  during  his  practice  of  the  latter,  and 
almost  the  whole  exj)erience  underlying  it  was  gained  from  this 
pedagogical  practice. 

In  this  connection,  an  abstract  from  a  letter  by  Bohlendorf  to  a 
friend  may  be  given:  “Herbart  has  found  his  system.  That  it  is  in 
no  way  like  that  of  Beinhold,  Kant,  Fichte  or  Schelling,  but  a  system 
of  quite  another  sort,  you  may  from  its  origin  easily  know.  Fichte 
first  saw  tile  theory  of  science  in  a  dream.  Herbart,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  after  he  had  worked  through  the  systems  of  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Kant,  slowly  rolled  chemistry  and  mathematics  as  heavy  rocks 
before  him,  and  with  a  certain  self-conscious  power,  looked  round 
about  him  into  the  world,  then  glanced  back  into  his  own  heart,  and 
in  the  graceful  forests  of  Engistein,  near  Hochstetten,  where  he  for 
three  weeks  played  the  hermit,  he  originated  his  own  system,  and 
such  a  system  originated  in  a  free  nature,  does  not  disdain  the 
adherence  of  free  natures. 

“Speaking  for  ourself,  we  have  as  yet  only  entered  into  the  vestibule; 
when  we  come  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  nothing  shall  be  hidden  from 
you.  As  yet,  you  are  only  invited  to  the  baptism  of  an  infant  that 
has  Genius  for  its  creator,  Nature  for  its  mother,  and  Friendship  for 
its  nurse.”  To  this  effusion,  Herbart  added  that  his  friend  must  not 
thiek  of  it  as  a  system,  but  merely  as  the  first  point  of  a  system 
whose  incorrectness  in  the  rough  outlining  he  had  not  yet  discovered. 

And  here,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  close  of  his 
tutor’s  life  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  threshold  of  his  great  life-work, 
we  shall  leave  Herbart  while  we  take  a  brief  review  of  his  system 
which  has  been,  and  is  destined  to  be  of  such  essential  service  to 
pedagogy  as  a  science. 

Part  Second. 

Herbart  considered  psychology  to  be  the  science  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  the  teacher.  To  ignorance  of  this  subject  he  imputed  the 
great  number  of  mistakes  and  gaps  existing  in  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  practice. 

He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  that  the  soul 
is  compost  of  faculties  which  are  born  with  the  child  and  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  great  part  of  his  mental  organization.  The  theory  of  the 
higher  and  lower  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soul  he  considered  to  be 
mere  psychical  myths.  He  held  that  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  a  possibility  for  psychical  investigation  rests  lies  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  bottom  of  all  psychical  phenomena  is  a  real  existence,  the  soul, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  simple  existence  without  any  inherent 
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powers  or  talents.  Herbart’s  point  of  departure  from  tbe  scholasti¬ 
cism  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  the  formalism  of  Kant  and  the  material¬ 
ism  of  the  Empiricists  lies  in  the  principle  that  concepts  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  united  mental  life,  the  conditions  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul  considered  as  a  unit,  and  that  all  the  remaining  facts, 
manifestations  of  consciousness,  are  the  results  of  combinations  and 
alternate  actions  of  these  concepts. 

The  simple  concept  is  the  al3Solutely  simple  sensation  which  the 
new-born  child  first  receives  from  the  outside  world  into  the  soul. 

[Note. — ^It  is  conceivable  that  simple  concepts  may  exist  in  the  soul, 
but  hardly  probable,  as  no  object  by  which  the  senses  can  be  affected 
is  absolutely  simple.  Every  material  object  is  a  combination  of  prop¬ 
erties  and  qualities,  hence  the  mental  picture  or  concept  received 
from  it  must  be  composed  of  a  number  of  single,  simple  concepts.  It 
is,  however,  as  before  observed,  conceivable  that  an  elementary  con¬ 
cept  of  a  tone  or  of  an  odor  of  which  the  cause  is  not  visible  may  be 
conveyed  into  the  soul.] 

Herbart  considered  investigation  into  the  manifestations  of  life  in 
the  soul,  rather  than  into  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  to  be  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  teacher. 

The  conditions  for  psychical  study  are  based  upon  the  possession 
of  a  rich  supply  of  psychical  facts  which  come  to  one  partly  through 
experience  and  self-observation;  partly  (and  this  is  by  far  the  richest 
source  of  supply)  through  observations  of  transparent  child-nature, 
and  partly  through  the  representations  of  historians,  geographers, 
poets,  etc. 

By  the  observation  of  these  psychical  facts,  the  practical  man  whose 
activity  takes  an  intellectual  direction  is  brought  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  understanding  mental  manifestations  and  of  gaining  an 
insight  into  the  law^s  underlying  them. 

Upon  the  theory  of  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  concepts  and  their 
combinations,  Herbart’s  psychology  treats : 

First,  of  elementary  concepts,  and. 

Second,  of  combined  or  compounded  concepts  (1  e.,  concepts  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  simple  concepts  into  a  whole). 

In  connection  wnth  the  above  comes  investigation  into  states  of 
mind  which  are  the  results  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  concepts 
upon  each  other  (the  opposition,  combination  and  alternate  working 
of  concepts). 

These  concepts  are  not  all  equally  strong  or  clear,  but  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  its  incapability  or  want  of  clearness,  is  sup¬ 
pressed,  obscured,  checked  or  resisted  by  every  other.  That  concept 
that  has  the  highest  degree  of  vitality,  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place  in  consciousness.  The  suppressed  or  obscured  concepts  are, 
however,  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  are  in  a  state  of  striving 
to  become  free  and  to  regain  their  place  in  consciousness.  A  sup- 
pressel  concept  may  receive  strength  by  the  reception  of  a  concept 
similar  to  or  identical  wdth  it.  Tlie  struggle  of  the  weaker  concepts 
to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  stronger  ones  which  hold 
the  foremost  place  in  consciousness  gives  rise  to  what  we  call  desires, 
and  indicates  a  tendency  of  the  suppressed  concepts  to  overcome 
resistance. 

Probably  Herbart  never  heard  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
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perhaps  would  have  been  shocked  at  the  doctrines  of  Darwin,  yet  his 
theory  of  the  striving  of  concepts  against  a  latent  condition,  and  for 
the  foremost  place  in  consciousness,  together  with  the  result  of  victory 
to  the  strongest,  corresponds  closely  with  the  theory  of  the  ‘‘  Strug¬ 
gle  for  Existence”  and  the  ‘‘Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

The  chief  characteristic  of  desire  is  a  tendency  to  remove  the 
hindrances  which  prevent  the  forward  progress  of  the  concepts  of  the 
objects  desired.  This  results  in  willing,  or  in  using  such  means  as 
are  calculated  to  remove  the  obstacles.  If  the  suppressed  concept 
receives  help  from  other  concepts,  yet  does  not  become  free,  the  desire 
grows  stronger  and  is  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant,  dissatisfied 
feeling.  When  the  suppressed  concepts  at  length  succeed  in  becom¬ 
ing  free,  satisfaction  and,  to  an  extent,  quiet  is  the  result. 

The  natural  transition  from  the  condition  of  desire  is  to  a  condition 
of  willing,  i.  e.;  the  exercise  of  such  concepts  as  are  calculated  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  the  desiring  concepts.  Strength  of  will  depends 
upon  the  resources  at  hand;  that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  con¬ 
cepts  calculated  to  aid  the  desiring  concepts  that  may  be  called  into 
exercise,  the  stronger  the  will. 

(The  richer  the  experience  in  a  certain  direction,  the  more  confi¬ 
dently  does  the  will  assert  itself.) 

Character  is  the  result  of  strength  of  will  and  is  indicated  by  a 
certain  fullness  or  completeness  of  concepts  which  maintain  their  place 
in  consciousness  and  which  do  not  allow  foreign  concepts  to  remove 
them. 

What  is  known  as  a  weak  character  is  the  result  of  a  constant 
change  of  concepts  in  consciousness. 

Herbart  considers  instruction  as  a  means  of  education,  to  depend 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  processes  of  perception,  apperception  and 
reproduction. 

Perception  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  sensations  received  by 
the  action  of  material  objects  upon  the  senses  are  conveyed  to  the 
soul,  where  they  are  known  as  mental  pictures  or  concepts. 

Apperception  is  a  kind  of  inner  perception,  or  a  process  b}’'  means 
of  which  the  concepts  already  in  the  soul  are  able  to  appropriate  the 
new  concepts  wdiich  are  brought  in.  Through  this  appropriation,  the 
concepts  already  present  become  stronger  and  less  liable  to  being 
suppressed.  If  the  new  concepts  are  foreign  to  those  already  present, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  resist  the  former  and 
to  thrust  them  out  of  consciousness.  In  this  case  there  is  no  apper- 
ception,  but  rather  a  disagreement  which,  according  to  the.  strength 
of  the  old  concepts,  is  more  or  less  definite. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  new  concepts  are  stronger  than  the 
old,  in  which  case,  the  latter  become  obscured  and  the  former  take 
their  place  in  consciousness.  This  occurs  but  seldom,  as  the  mass 
of  old  concepts  is  usually  the  sum  of  a  man’s  experience,  and  indi¬ 
cates  his  settled  oj)inions.  The  removal  of  the  old  and  the  presence 
of  the  new  concepts  in  consciousness  implies  generally  a  total  change 
of  convictions. 

Another  and  higher  result  of  the  process  of  apperception  is  the 
union,  or  blending,  of  old  and  new  concepts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  products  which  in  their  nature  may  be  quite  unlike  either  the 
-old  or  the  new. 
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The  third  process,  reproduction,  is  that  bj  which  concepts  that 
have  already  been  in  consciousness  and  liave  been  removed,  are  again 
brought  forward.  This'process  has  two  divisions,  mediate  and  imme-* 
diate  reproduction.  The  latter  implies  the  power  of  obscured  con¬ 
cepts  to  rise  as  soon  as  new  concepts  similar  to  them  are  introduced 
into  the  soul.  To  this  division  belong  also  the  free  concepts  which  at 
times,  without  any  assignable  reason,  rise  into  consciousness. 

The  first  division,  viz. :  mediate  reproduction,  implies  the  necessity 
for  means  to  call  into  consciousness  a  line  or  a  series  of  obscured  con¬ 
cepts,  whose  connection  with  each  other  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  received  into  consciousness  at  or  about  the 
same  time.  These  concepts  are  generally  reproduced  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  were  first  introduced  into  the  soul. 

In  regard  to  instruction:  A  rule  upon  these  processes  has  been 
given,  “which  enjoins  clear  perception,  through  apperception  and 
exact  reproduction.” 

According  to  Herbart,  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  the  highest 
moral  development  of  the  human  being,  while  the  chief  factors  to 
this  end  are:  “Discipline,  training  and  instruction.” 

Discipline  has  a  two-fold  task:  “First,  negative;  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  natural  unboundedness  and  wildness  of  the  child.  Sec¬ 
ond,  j^ositive;  the  care  of  the  soul  in  its  intellectual,  spiritual  and 
moral  development.  The  fundamental  aid  is  employment,  while  the 
curative  measures  are  supervision  and  punishment  (corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  necessarily  implied). 

Kespect  for  law  is  considered  morally  healthful,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  “  thou  shalt  ”  and  “  thou  shalt  not,”  is  freely  recommended. 
Briefly,  however,  the  elements  which  shall  underlie  the  discipline  of 
the  child  are  love  and  authority. 

Training  consists  in  directing  the  mind  into  the  right  chan¬ 
nel,  and  results  in  the  formation  and  elevation  of  character.  The 
means  to  this  end  are  the  example  of  the  teacher  and  the  exercise  of 
the  attention  upon  desirable  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  those  that  are 
undesirable  or  unworthy,  thus,  through  disuse,  weakening  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  may  have  upon  the  mind. 

Instruction  shall  be  educative ;  not  merely  educative  in  furnishing 
knowledge  and  external  technical  capability,  but  through  the  subject,  it 
shall  promote  the  moral  development  of  the  child. 

A  nearer  aim  of  instruction  is  the  awakening  of  a  many-sided  inter¬ 
est  which  shall  fit  the  future  man  to  make  himself  at  home  in  any 
country  or  in  any  society,  and  shall  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  easily 
to  any  change  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  make  him  ready  in  resources 
that  shall  be  equal  to  any  emergency.  This  many-sided  interest  is  to  be 
developed  by  means  of  subjects  of  instruction,  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  child  with  his  school-fellows,  and  by  the  teacher’s  direct  dealing 
with  the  members  of  the  school. 

In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  viz.:  The  development  of  many-sided¬ 
ness,  he  distinguishes  two  groups  of  interests.  In  the  first  group 
are  empirical,  speculative  and  esthetic  interests.  In  the  second  are 
sympathetic,  social  and  religious  interests. 

The  conditions  of  the  development  of  the  interests  of  the  first 
group  depend  upon  actual  knowledge  or  experience  with  objects  (in 
its  broadest  sense),  while  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  the 
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interests  of  the  second  group  depend  upon  experience  with  human 
beings. 

[Note. — The  development  of  religious  interests  depends  upon  Bible 
•study  as  well  as  upon  sympathetic  and  social  interest.] 

In  support  of  this  plea  for  the  development  of  a  many-sided 
interest  in  the  child,  Herbart  says:  “The  many-sided  man  has  no 
race,  no  position,  no  age.  With  mercurial  thought,  with  constant 
sympathy,  he  adapts  himself  to  men,  women,  girls  and  children.  He 
is  what  you  will,  courtier  and  burgher;  he  is  at  home  in  Athens  and  in 
London,  in  Paris  and  in  Sparta.  Aristophanes  and  Plato  are  his 
friends,  but  neither  possesses  him.  Intolerance  alone  is  to  him  a  sin. 
He  observes  all  variety,  thinks  the  highest  thoughts,  loves  the  most 
beautiful  things.  He  ridicules  distortion,  and  practices  everything. 
Nothing  is  new,  while  everything  remains  fresh  to  him.  Custom, 
prejudice,  aversion,  carelessness,  never  touch  him.  Let  Alcibiades 
be  awakened  and  be  conducted  through  Europe,  you  would  then 
see  a  many-sided  man;  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  whom 
individuality  was  many-sided. 

“In  this  sense,  the  man  of  strong  character  is  not  many-sided, 
because  he  does  not  wish  it.  He  will  not  be  the  channel  for  all  the 
sensations  which  the  moment  sends,  nor  the  friend  of  all  who  will 
hang  upon  him,  nor  the  tree  upon  which  the  fruit  of  all  caprices 
grows.  He  scorns  to  be  the  center  of  all  contradictions.  Indifference 
and  contest  are  to  him  the  one  as  unpleasant  as  the  other.  He  holds 
to  ardor  and  earnestness. 

“Between  many-sidedness  and  superficiality,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  wide  distinction.  Every  minute  the  superficial  man  is 
some  one  else;  at  least,  he  is  differently  colored.  For  himself,  he  is 
really  nothing  at  all.  He  throws  impressions  and  fancies  away  from 
him.  He  has  never  had  control  of  himself  nor  of  his  subjects.  The 
many-sides  are  not  there,  because  the  person  to  whom  they  should 
belong  fails  to  exist.” 

The  first  condition  of  instruction  in  any  subject  is  attention,  which, 
indeed,  is  almost  synonymous  with  interest.  Attention  has  two  divi¬ 
sions:  First,  primitive  attention,  which  enables  the  child  to  continue 
observation;  and  second,  apperceiving  attention,  which  enables  the 
child  to  appropriate  new  knowledge,  and  to  produce  new  combinations. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  either,  progressive  or  retrogressive,  i.  e., 
either  synthetic  or  analytic. 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  description  of  Herbart  and  his  work,  with 
the  hope  that  the  teachers  of  America  may  have  an  early  opportunity 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  system  at  once  clear,  simple  and  rational,  and 
in  every  respect  calculated  to  supply  our  lack  in  the  direction  of  phil¬ 
osophical  pedagogy.  To  those  who  may  be  still  uncertain  regarding 
a  system  of  which  so  Mttle  as  yet  is  known  we  present  Herbart’s  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  fundamental  principle:  “Should  any  one,  in  order  to 
get  a  broader  view,  wish  to  stand  on  my  shoulders,  he,  at  least,  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  ground  giving  way  under  me,  for  I  stand  not  upon 
the  single  point  of  the  ‘  I,’  bul:  upon  a  foundation  as  wide  as  universal 
experience.” 

The  next  two  speakers.  Dr.  Seeley  and  Professor  Bullis,  not  having 
arrived,  the  next  subject. 
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Teachers’  Classes  in  Academes, 

eame  -up.  Discussion  was  introduced  by  Inspector  C.  E.  Hawkins, 
who  considered  that  a  close  connection  exists  between  the  teachers’ 
class,  the  institute  and  the  Normal  school,  the  two  former  being  a  land  ’ 
of  preparation  for  the  latter.  The  institute  deals  with  the  how  of 
instruction,  the  teachers’  class  with  the  what  and  the  how,  and  the 
Normal  school  with  the  what  and  the  how. 

Requirements  of  pupils  entering  teachers’  classes: 

1.  Certain  standard  of  scholarship. 

2.  Possession  of  Regents’  pre-certificate. 

Of  2,500  students  found  in  teachers’  classes,  25  per  cent  held  teach¬ 
ers’  certificates,  50  per  cent  had  already  taught,  and  75  per  cent  held 
academic  certificates.  Professor  Hawkins  advanced  the  opinion  that 
the  value  of  the  Normal  school  diploma  would  not  be  lessened  if  the 
Normal  graduates  were  obliged  to  pass  an  examination. 

Dr.  Verrill  thought  that  the  Normal  school  diploma  ought  to  be 
legal,  and  that  no  examination  ought  to  be  required  after  receiving  it. 
He  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the  students  in  teachers’  classes 
were  the  common  English  branches,  history  of  the  United  States, 
civil  government  and  physiology.  The  gentleman  stated  that  the 
examination  in  United  States  history  was  considered  too  severe  and 
would  doubtless  be  modified. 

Principal  Clapp,  of  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  said  that  in  his  vicinity 
he  found  few  Normal  graduates  teaching.  During  the  past  year  he 
found  sixty-one  members  of  teachers’  classes  teaching.  He  found 
that  the  work  of  conducting  teachers’  classes  was  of  the  hardest  kind. 

Principal  Clapp  was  ashamed  that  teachers  must  be  supervised  by 
people  having  less  culture  than  the  teachers  themselves.  He  was 
ashamed  that  teachers  must  be  subjected  to  frequent  examinations, 
when  lawyers,  doctors,  etc,,  take  but  one  examination,  which  is  final. 
He  hoped  the  time  will  come  when  teachers  will  get  one  license,  which 
will  be  for  life. 

Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  asked  what  portion  of  time  is  given  to 
teachers’  classes,  and  what  is  the  course  of  study  ? 

Prof.  Hawkins  answered,  that  one  hour  a  day  for  seventy-six  weeks 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  subjects,  and  to  methods  of  teaching 
that  subject. 

The  Study  of  Children  as  an  Element  in  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

A  motion  being  made  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be  closed. 
Superintendent  Balliet,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  introduced  and  spoke  for 
ten  minutes  upon  “The  Study  of  Children  as  an  Element  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers.”  Mr.  Balliet  said  that  as  an  element  in  the 
training  of  horses  the  study  of  horses  would  be  considered  the  chief 
requisite.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Normal 
school  is  to  train  the  student  to  observe  and  intelligently  interpret 
the  manifestations  of  children.  This  training  could  only  be  gained 
through  actual  practice.  It  is  imposssble  to  get  ordinary  teachers  to 
comprehend  a  princijile' that  is  not  illustrated.  The  application  of  a 
principle  is  the  interpretation  of  a  principle.  To  the  majority  of 
teachers  principles  become  mere  rules  of  action,  unless  the  teacher 
discovers  them  for  himself.  That  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  for  a 
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teacher  to  illustrate  the  princix^le  implied  in  the  rule  “  proceed  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract;”  or  “from  the  simple  to  the  complex.” 

Psychology,  if  it  is  to  be  of  benefit,  must  be  studied  inductively. 
The  student  must  be  trained  to  observe  his  own  mind  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  others.  Psychology  can  be  as  truly  an  objective  study  as 
botany.  It  w^as  through  the  observations  of  x^sychical  facts  that  the 
science  of  psychology  was  first  systematized.  People  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  fact  that  the  mental  faculties  develop  in  a  certain  order. 
Mr.  Balliet  thought  it  would  be  well  that  students  make  a  record  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  children  as  they  occur  in  the  school-room. 
The  benefit  resulting  from  this  training  in  observation,  besides  being 
of  service  in  pedagogy,  is  of  incalculable  service  to  the  teacher,  as 
power  to  observe  implies,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  condition  of 
constant  growth  and  improvement.  After  Mr.  Balliet  finished,  the 
question  was  asked  whether  psychology  might  be  studied  in  college 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Normal  school.  Mr.  Balliet  answered  that 
whenever  psychology  is  studied  it  ought  to  be  studied  inductively. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Seeley  next  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Training  of  Teachers  in 
Germany,”  which  was  as  follows: 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has  such  thoroughly  prepared 
teachers  as  Germany,  and  in  no  other  country  is  teaching  so  com¬ 
pletely  a  profession.  These  two  thoughts  are  closely  connected. 
Because  of  the  thoroughly  prepared  teachers,  teaching  is  a  profession, 
and  as  teaching  is  a  profession,  prepared  professional  teachers  are 
necessary.  Every  teacher  of  Germany  has  either  completed  the 
course  of  a  teachers’  seminary,  or  a  university.  This  applies  to  the 
teachers  of  all  classes  of  schools,  private  as  well  as  public,  village  as 
well  as  city,  common  schools  as  well  as  gymnasiums.  The  State  has  a 
standard  of  culture  which  all  scholars  must  reach  at  about  a  given 
age,  and  to  secure  this  end  it  requires  that  only  teachers  approved  by 
the  State  shall  be  employed. 

Teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  the  Lehr er seminar,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  Normal  schools,  are  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  both 
village  and  city,  while  the  university  men  are  employed  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  realschulen,  and  largely  in  the  private  schools. 

It  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  classes  is  found  in  the  territory  of 
the  other.  The  limits  of  this  paper  compel  me  to  confine  myself 
largely  to  the  former  class,  viz. :  the  teachers  who  are  trained  in  the 
Lehr er seminar,  or  Normal  school.  I  will  simply  say,  however,  that 
teachers  who  take  the  university  course,  and  thereby  fit  themselves 
for  the  higher  schools,  must  take  lectures  in  pedagogics,  psychology, 
and  the  philosophy  of  education.  They  must  also  take  part  in  Semi- 
nararbeit,  that  is,  in  a  kind  of  school  of  methods,  where  each  gives 
lessons,  with  pupils  subject  to  criticism. 

But  to  the  training  of  common  school  teachers,  or  Normal  school 
work,  we  now  turn  our  attention.  As  Germany  is  not  subject  to  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  as  most  teachers  remain  permanently  in  the 
work,  they  are  able  to  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  to  supply  the  demand.  Therefore 
they  have  erected  as  many  Normal  schools  in  each  prov¬ 
ince  as  may  be  needed.  As  the  government  is  bound  to  fur- 
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nish  places  for  its  teachers,  only  such  number  as  will  probably 
be  needed  can  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  schools.  Exper¬ 
ience  has  settled  this  matter  so  that  supply  and  demand  are  kept 
in  equilibrium.  If  a  young  man  enters  a  Normal  school  he  is  expected 
to  devote  his  life  to  teaching,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  candidate  fails  to 
complete  the  course.  There  is  a  stability  about  this  German  plan 
that  is  highly  commendable.  An  examination  of  statistics  shows  that 
there  is  one  Normal  school  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Each  school  has  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  students,  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  work  of  each  class  requiring  a  year.  The  plan  thus 
outlined  has  especial  reference  to  male  teachers,  as  probably  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  Germany  are  male.  But  there  are 
Normal  schools  for  ladies.  Their  work  is  chiefly  preparation  for 
Handarbeit,  or  knitting,  sewing  and  other  work  belonging  to  females, 
and  gymnastic  training  for  girls.  They  are  also  prepared  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  classes,  beyond  which  they  can  never  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
They  must,  however,  pass  their  examination  in  advanced  subjects  even 
though  they  may  never  be  allowed  to  teach  them.  We  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  admission  of  female  teachers  to  any  grade  of  class- 
work  is  regarded  with  jealously  by  the  sterner  sex. 

As  already  indicated,  the  course  is  usually  three  years.  It  is  seldom 
less,  but  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  years.  The  student  is  not  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age.  Thus,  after  completing  the  eight  years 
of  the  common  school  course,  being  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  young 
man  must  attend  a  preparatory  school  for  three  years  before 
he  can  enter  the  Normal  school.  In  many  cases  these  preparatory 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Normal  schools.  To  enter  the  seminar, 
or  normal  department,  the  candidate  must,  in  religion,  be  acquainted 
with  Bible  history,  the  chief  characters,  the  articles  of  faith,  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  be  able  to  repeat  at  least  fifty  hymns;  in 
language,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write  and  express  himself  accu¬ 
rately  in  his  mother  tongue,  no  other  language  being  required  for 
this  class  of  teachers;  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  literature,  and 
be  able  to  repeat  many  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry;  in  arithmetic,  he 
must  be  master  of  what  is  usually  included  in  our  practical  arithme¬ 
tics;  he  must  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  algebra  and  geometry; 
in  natural  history,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  their  construc¬ 
tion,  development,  classes,  families,  etc.;  in  physics,  he  must  know 
fully  as  much  as  is  required  to  pass  the  Regents’  examination,  in  both 
elementary  and  advanced  physics;  in  chemistry,  knowledge  of  the 
important  chemical  processes,  and  their  experimental .  foundation, 
especially  with  reference  to  dyeing,  bleaching  and  other  practical  uses; 
in  geography,  especial  knowledge  of  Germany,  general  knowledge  of 
all  other  countries,  use  of  globe,  and  the  chief  matters  of  mathemati¬ 
cal,  descriptive  and  physical  geography;  in  history,  exact  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  fatherland,  and  knowledge  of  the  important 
events  and  persons  of  general  history.  He  must  also  know  the 
elements  of  music,  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  draw  readily. 
With  this  preparation,  he  enters  upon  his  Normal  course  of  three 
years. 

The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  extending  and  deepening  the 
knowledge  of  the  student  in  the  subjects  already  pursued.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  these  lie  has  pedagogics,  including  the  history  of  education, 
theory  and  practice,  didactics,  methods,  etc.  He  has  also  careful 
training  in  drawing,  music  and  gj^mnastics.  In  music  he  learns  to 
play  the  organ;  this  is  necessary  because  as  village  school-master  it 
is  his  duty  to  play  the  organ  in  church.  He  learns  to  play  the  violin, 
in  order  that  he  may  accompany  the  voices  of  his  pupils  when  they 
sing.  The  teacher  must  not  only  be  able  to  teach*  music  scientihcally, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  lead  the  singing.  The  Germans  act  on  the 
jirinciple  laid  down  by  Luther  four  centuries  ago,  that  a  school-master 
who  cannot  sing  has  no  place  in  the  school.  German  pedagogics 
teaches  that  there  must  be  a  ziel  der  erziehung,  an  end,  an  object  of 
education,  and  this  end  or  object  must  be  clearly  marked  out  at  the 
beginning.  Thus  at  outset  the  young  man  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  preparing  for  teaching,  and  during  the  entire 
course  he  is  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  mark  at  which  he  is 
aiming.  With  the  training  thus  indicated,  and  with  such  ideal  ever 
held  before  him  for  the  first  two  years,  the  student  enters  the  work 
of  the  last  year  with  a  ripeness  and  preparation  that  insure  intelligent 
work  and  promise  success. 

All  German  Normal  schools  have  a  practice  school  attached  to  them. 
The  late  Stoy,  perhaps  the  greatest  pedagogue  of  this  generation, 
said :  “  Ein  padagogisches  seminar  ohne  nebungsschule  ist  ein  unding,’^ 
(a  pedagogical  seminary  without  a  practice  school  is  a  nonenity). 
Each  student  must  teach  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  per  week  for  an 
entire  year.  He  is  given  a  class  of  from  tw^enty  to  thirty  pupils,  and 
is  held  resi^onsible  for  discipline,  instruction,  progress  in  studies  and 
all  matters  connected  with  the  school  for  which  he  would  be  answer- 
able  in  actual  school-work.  He  is  a  teacher  entered  upon  his  work; 
but  besides  the  responsibility,  he  is  under  sharp,  careful,  rigid  criti¬ 
cism.  A  fellow-student  is  expected  to  be  present  as  observer  and  critic. 
One  of  the  professors  of  the  school  visits  him  at  every  session  as  critic. 
Criticisms  are  seldom  made  on  the  spot,  but  privately  at  the  close  of 
the  class.  Once  a  week,  or  oftener,  a  general  conference  is  held  for 
criticism,  discussion  and  advice.  In  these  exercises  both  professors 
and  students  take  part,  and  they  last  sometimes  several  hours.  Once 
a  "week  a  student  is  called  upon  to  give  a  prohelefction,  that  is,  a  model 
lesson  with  children,  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty  and  of  his  fellow- 
students.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  children  are  dismissed  and 
searching  criticism  follows.  Sometimes  these  model  lessons  are  given 
by  the  professors.  In  all  of  these  meetings,  and  in  these  discussions 
the  aim  is  not  simply  to  show  defects  and  point  out  the  remedy,  but 
to  find  the  psychological  foundation  and  to  discover  the  pedagogical 
value  of  each  lesson  and  each  truth.  In  these  meetings,  especially  in 
the  conference,  cases  of  discipline  are  discussed,  progress  in  the  studies 
of  individual  pupils  is  brought  to  notice,  and  thus  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  which  the  teacher  must  meet  are  brought  forward 
and  treated  wisely,  carefully  and  practically  by  the  professors.  This 
practice-work  and  the  criticism  connected  therewith  is  so  thorough 
and  efiicient  that  the  graduate  enters  his  work  of  teaching,  not  as 
a  novice,  not  as  one  filled  with  fine-spun  theories,  but  as  a  teacher  of 
some  experience  who  has  already  considered  many  of  the  problems 
of  his  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  indicated,  for  the  last  year  the  student 
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continues  his  work  of  the  two  previous  years,  especially  in  psychology, 
pe'dagogics,  logic  and  philosophy.  Theory  and  practice  are  made  to 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  young  graduate  is  armed  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  how  to 
apply  it.  After  graduation  the  young  man  is  given  work  in  a  public 
school,  but  his  training  does  not  yet  cease.  He  must  serve  two  years 
as  a  hiJilfslehrer,  or  assistant,  after  which,  if  he  has  given  proof  of  his 
capability,  he  is  a  regularly  constituted  teacher  and  is  given  a  perma¬ 
nent  place. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  course  of  training  above  indicated, 
that  Grermany  has  such  a  magnificent  corps  of  teachers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  such  a  thorough  system  of  education  ?  There  are  many  things 
in  the  German  system  that  cannot  be  applied  to  our  peculiar  conditions. 
But  there  is  not  one  incident  in  their  plan  of  training  teachers  which 
is  not  entirely  practicable  to  America.  We  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
Normal  schools  from  Germany,  and  have  adopted  much  of  her  plan. 
Let  us  go  as  far  as  she  does,  and  insist  that  our  Normal  schools  shall 
be  training  schools  for  teachers  only,  and  not  academies  for  general 
culture,  and  that  in  connection  with  every  one  shall  be  a  training 
school  in  which  the  young  teachers  who  are  soon  to  be  sent  forth, 
shall  be  trained  in  the  actual,  practical  duties  of  their  office.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  every  young  man  and  woman  who  goes  out  from  our 
Normal  schools  has  been  taught  that  there  is  a  science  of  education, 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  w’hich  he  is  already  master. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  some  time  was  given  to  questions 
and  discussion. 

Professor  C.  D.  Larkins,  of  New  Paltz,  opened  the  discussion  upon 
“Teachers’  Institutes.”  Mr.  Larkins  represented  himself  as  the  fault¬ 
finder  of  the  occasion,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the 
present  system  of  conducting  institutes : 

1.  The  subjects  of  instruction  lack  continuity. 

2.  There  are  too  many  subjects. 

3.  There  is  a  lack  of  care  in  planning  instruction. 

4.  Local  help  is  generally  untrained  in  public  speaking,  and  by 
diffidence  or  mannerisms  greatly  hinders  the  attention  of  listeners. 

5.  Local  help  not  prepared  for  the  work. 

6.  Local  help  too  well  known  in  the  community,  and  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  charged  with  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice. 

7.  Conductor  hinders  work  by  criticism  upon  predecessor. 

8.  Conductor  sometimes  obliged  to  do  all  the  work,  as  help  is  often 
uncertain  and  incompetent. 

9.  Commissioners  sometimes  do  not  know  how  to  make  out  a  pro¬ 
gramme. 

10.  Help  from  Normal  schools  not  good,  as  teachers  must  either 
neglect  their  own  work  in  the  Normal  school  or  that  of  the  institute. 

State  Superintendent  Draper  found  complaints  among  teachers  that 
institute  conductors  lecture  too  much  and  allow  no  opportunity  for 
expression  of  opinion  nor  discussion. 

He  said  changes  had  been  made,  and  he  thought  that  the  system 
was  becoming  more  acceptable  and  more  perfect.  He  considered  the 
local  help  good,  as  it  made  teachers  more  tolerant.  They  found  it  not 
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so  easy  to  present  work  at  an  institute.  He  found  it  difficult  to  select 
institute  instructors.  He  considered  it  well  to  make  a  close  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  institute  and  the  Normal  school.  He  considered  that 
Normal  school  classes  were  not  injured  by  being  left  occasionally  for 
a  day.  The  Superintendent  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  insti¬ 
tute,  to  last  three  or  four  weeks,  at  which  the  attendance  should  be 
voluntary. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  summer  schools  are  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  the  wants  of  untrained  teachers. 

Superintendent  Draper  thought  not,  as  they  are  often  inconve¬ 
niently  situated,  and  were  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  schools  which 
young  teachers  had. 

A  question  was  asked,  whether  institute  conductors  or  com¬ 
missioners  are  always  calculated  to  know  the  needs  of  a  district? 
A  suggestion  was  made  in  regard  to  institute  work  being  more 
progressive,  so  that  the  conductor  might  begin  the  second  year  where 
he  had  finished  the  first,  and  thus  avoid  repetition. 

The  section  adjourned  about  five  thirty  p.  m. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Superintendent  Edward  Wait, 
of  Lansingburgh,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  seven,  at  the  court-house; 

The  True  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Elementary  Schools. —  Though  we 
may  not  number  so  many  Ph.  D.’s,  nor  so  many  A.  M.’s,  nor 
consume  so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  announce  our  position  and 
mark  our  standing  as  do  those  who  form  the  other  bodies  of  this 
association,  yet  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  the  real  teachers 
of  this  great  State;  the  ones  in  whose  charge  the  future  destiny  of 
this  great  State  is  placed,  and  no  college  dons  nor  university  profes¬ 
sors  can  wrest  it  from  us.  We  instruct,  and  wield,  and  mold  the 
mass.  They  take  charge  of  fragments  that,  having  passed  through 
our  hands,  by  force  of  circumstances  alone,  fall  to  their  lot. 

We  may  not  construct  so  many  M.  D.’s  norD.  D.’s  as  they,  but  we 
do  finish  up  and  turn  out  upon  the  world  the  artisan,  the  agriculturist, 
the  tradesman — in  short,  the  whole  producing  class  that  build  up, 
clear  away  and  push  on  the  thriving  industries  of  this  vast  country  in 
this  driving  age.  Most  of  the  great  men  of  the  day  are  the  product 
of  the  common  schools,  without  the  aid  of  college  or  professor’s 
chair.  They  learned  their  habit  of  steady  thought  and  patient  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  humble  school-house  by  the  roadside,  and,  following 
the  lines  so  carefully  fixed  by  some  intelligent  yet  unknown-to-fame 
teacher,  they  have  made  our  land  famed  among  the  famous. 

We,  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools,  instruct  the  millions; 
the  teachers  of  the  other  division  instruct  the  hundreds. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  do  we  appreciate  our  business  ?  Are 
we  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  our  work  ?  When  the  welfare  and  future 
of  the  land  and  its  people  are  in  our  hands  as  they  surely  are,  since 
we  train  and  form  to  a  large  extent  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the 
great  mass,  are  we  doing  our  best  that  our  work  shall  accomplish  the 
most  good? 

There  are  many  difficult  and  new  problems  not  found  in  the  text¬ 
books  for  teachers  to  solve.  New  and  strange  doctrines  are  being 
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published  broadcast  over  the  land.  Ideas,  clothed  in  strongest 
language  of  rhetoric,  are  uttered  from  the  rostrum  and  lyceum  hails, 
that  go  a  long  way  to  Aveaken  preconceived  notions  of  law  and  order. 
Many  loose  notions  of  people’s  rights  are  being  spread  widely  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  untrained.  Troublesome  times  are  advertised  in 
the  no  distant  future.  Do  we,  as  teachers,  comprehend  the  situation? 
Are  we  preparing  to  counteract  it? 

Dozens  of  questions  in  sociology",  concerning  inherent  rights,  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  are  already  at  the  fore,  and  need 
answering  at  once.  These  questions  cannot  be  left  to  the  law-maker 
to  solve.  Law  can  only  be  enforced  when  the  great  mass  of  peojile 
believe  in  its  enforcement.  Reading  the  Riot  Act  ”  never  yet  clis- 
persed  a  mob  firm  in  its  own  belief.  These  questions  and  problems 
must  be  solved  and  wrought  out  in  the  school.  More  attention  must 
be  given  in  training  the  young  mind  to  rights  personal  and  rights 
relative;  that  there*  are  other  people  besides  self  in  the  world.  Teach 
firm  and  settled  principles  of  law  and  order,  of  good  citizenship,  of 
the  public  welfare. 

We  have  held  up  before  the  children’s  gaze,  as  goals,  too  much  and 
too  many  tempting,  elevated  positions,  like  presidencies  and  generals, 
and  neglected  to  point  out  the  heroes  who  are  toiling  day  by  day  to 
bring  up  a  family  respectable  and  upright.  If  necessary,  let  us  drop 
some  of  the  arithmetic  and  text-book  grammar,  and  teach  more  of 
every  day  life.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  that  to  earn  an  honest  dollar  by  honest  labor  is  far  more  noble 
than  eating  the  bread  earned  by  some  one  else.  Our  cities  and  villages 
to-day  are  overrun  with  a  lot  of  well-grown  boys,  waiting,  like  Micawber, 
for  something  to  come  along  for  them  with  plenty  of  money  and  no 
work.  These  young  men,  with  their  arithmetical  and  grammatical 
knowledge,  but  no  fixed  ideas  of  law  and  order,  waiting  for  their  ship 
of  gold  to  come,  with  no  exertion  on  their  part,  will  furnish  fruitful 
recruits  to  the  smooth-tongued  orator  who  rants  over  anarchy  and 
socialism,  and  prates  zealously  over  the  equal  distribution  of  property. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  importance  of  our  work  at  the  present 
time.  Never  since  the  settlement  of  this  country  has  the  teacher  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  do  solid  missionary  work  than  now.  W^e  need 
not  go  to  the  isles  of  the  sea  to  find  it.  This  mission  work  is  at  our 
own  doors;  even  in  our  own  homes.  We  must  drill  on  principles  of 
morality,  principles  of  right,  principles  of  temperance  and  sobriety;  ’ 
principles  of  social  life,  even  with  more  zeal  than  we  have  been  drill¬ 
ing  on  the  principles  of  fractions  and  cube  roots,  to  undo  the  laxity  of 
principles  on  these  points  which  have  spread  and  are  spreading  so 
rapidly.  This  must  be  done  in  the  school-room,  where  it  has  been  so 
much  neglected.  Let  the  young  be  brought  up  to  counteract  the 
evil  influences  of  the  older. 

Teach  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  these  things  are 
good  because  they  are  right;  that  ideas  and  principles  opposed  to 
them  are  not  good  because  they  are  not  right. 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  do  our  full  part  in  sustaining,  building  up  and 
carrying  forward  the  good  work  of  reform;  the  work  of  making  law, 
temperance,  morality,  order,  and  rights  of  others  respected  and 
respectable.  If  we  do  this  well,  the  future  generations  who  read  the 
history  of  these  times  will  call  us  blessed. 
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Principal  Charles  S.  Davis,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on 

Geography:  AVhat  shall  be  Taught  in  our  Elementary  Schools? 

Whoever  ventures  to  be  heard  at  a  time  like  this  should,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  have  something  approjDriate,  something  fitting,  something  wise 
to  say.  But  keenly  alive  as  I  am  to  the  just  needs  of  this  hour,  com¬ 
prehending  as  I  do  the  duty  which  the  rare  privilege  of  standing 
before  you  imposes,  I  am  still,  at  this  moment,  painfully  conscious 
that  inadequate  in  all  save  in  deep  regard  for  this  presence,  must  be 
my  release. 

When,  a  short  time  since,  I  unwisely  consented  to  say  something  on 
geography  before  this  body  of  teachers  I  put  myself  in  a  w'ay  to  learn 
with  regret,  that  the  difficulties  of  a  ^performance  over  those  of  a 
promise  sometimes  unexpectedly  multiply  like  the  frogs  and  lice  of 
Egypt. 

Of  the  many  subjects  about  wPich  I  know  very  little,  geography  ia 
one  of  those  about  which  I  know  perhaps  the  least,  and  if  anything 
here  shall  for  a  moment  arrest  your  attention  I  fear  it  will  be  the 
melancholy  fact  that  I  know  so  much  less  about  the  subject  than  you 
do.  But  I  am  not  alone  in  this.  Great  men  whose  thought  in  the 
cause  of  education  has  crowned  their  heads  Avith  siDer  and  their  vears 
with  glory,  men  in  wPose  presence  many  of  us  would  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  sit  like  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  have  taken  up  the  pen 
for  geography  and  laid  it  down  at  the  end  of  an  elaborate  essay 
whose  entire  value  rested  in  a  single  line.  The  literature  of  geog¬ 
raphy  is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  rich  in  material  for  the  ambitious 
teacher.  As  he  reads  the  lauded  works  of  Herder  and  Humboldt 
and  Bitter  and  Fitch,  they  are  laid  aside  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  To  some  extent  the  practical,  working  side  of  the  subject 
seems  to  have  eluded  their  grasp.  Each,  it  is  true,  has  with  hundreds 
of  others  contributed  something,  but  he  who  would  discover  it  must, 
like  the  miner  of  diamonds,  overhaul  mountains  of  gravel  to  find  a 
single  gem.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Most  things 
of  value  are  of  slow  growth,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  future  of 
geography  that  the  great  principles  wPich  underlie  its  application  to 
the  learning  child  should  be  formulated  one  by  one  and  should  con¬ 
tain  the  winnoAved  thought  of  a  hundred  years. 

I  once  heard  Horatio  SeA^mour  say,  in  substance,  before  a  body  of 
teachers,  that  his  idea  of  a  talk  on  geography  Avas  as  of  one  taking  a 
journey  but  Avho  turns  aside  here  and  there  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
some  grand  old  tree,  to  listen  to  the  carol  of  birds,  to  the  murmur  of 
the  breeze,  or  to  refresh  himself  at  a  bubbling  fountain.  In  this  paper 
I  shall,  Avith  your  permission,  avail  myself  of  this  priA’ilege  to  turn 
aside  now  and  then  into  the  little  retreats  that  lie  along  the  line  of 
my  subject,  and  Avhich  to  me  seem  justly  to  form  part  of  it. 

In  examining  the  literature  of  geography,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  left 
the  reader  to  form  his  OAvn  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  amount  of 
geographical  knoAvdedge.  Geography  has  been  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  neither  there  nor 
in  this  country  is  there  any  recognized  standard  of  geographical 
knoAvledge.  Educators  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  average  boy  or 
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girl  ought  to  know  of  this  subject  before  laying  it  aside.  No  doubt 
it  should  vary  beyond  a  certain  point  with  different  individuals,  but 
for  all  who  lay  any  claim  to  scholarship  there  should  be  a  minimum 
standard,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  study  should  be  pursued  at  all.  It, 
of  course,  goes  without  saying  that  this  standard  should  belong  to 
and  should  be  reached  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  course 
required  to  reach  such  a  standard  should  manifestly  include  the 
essentials  of  geography,  and  when  I  say  essentials  you  will  not  infer 
that  I  mean  a  little,  rambling  neighborhood  knowledge,  which  for  the 
sake  of  the  knowledge  itself  I  hold  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  getting. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  child  whose  most  impressionable  ^^ears  are 
frittered  away  in  learning  the  geography  of  some  one-horse  country 
place  is  robbed  in  his  helplessness  and  innocence  by  one  who  for  his 
offense  should  serve  the  State  in  another  capacity.  By  giving  undue 
attention  to  local  and  so-called  county  geography,  we  unwisely  teach 
the  child  what  he  will  eventually  know,  not  because  of  us,  but  in 
spite  of  us,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  more  important  geographical 
knowledge  which  the  child  may  never  have  unless  he  learns  it  while 
in  school. 

I  am  well  aware  that  manv  teachers  believe  that  this  oral  studv  of 
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county  geography  accomplishes  great  things,  and  I  am  also  aware 
that  while  they  believe  this,  and  find  themselves  sustained  in  that 
belief  by  popular  opinion,  the}^  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Let  it  be  understood  here,  however,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  local  geography  when  studied  for  a  right  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  this  study  under  right  •  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  a  proper  extent;  but  I  earnestly  protest  against  its  being 
aimlessly  taught  for  months  in  the  name  of  a  culture  which  it  does 
not  to  any  perceptable  degree  promote.  Those  teachers  who  make 
local  knowdedge  the  object  and  end  of  local  study  lose  sight  of  the 
true  purpose  of  their  work  and  thus  largely  defeat  its  aim.  Local 
geography  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  elementary 
schools  so  far  as  it  is  useful  in  teaching  the  child  to  read  maps. 
Beyond  this  and  its  use  in  furnishing  objective  illustrations  for  a 
small  number  of  geographical  terms  it  is,  as  before  remarked,  scarcely 
worth  our  attention;  and  in  many  respects  even  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  its  long-continued  and  careful  study  is  almost  useless. 
Ofttimes  the  only  section  which  the  child  can  visit  is  so  small  and  life¬ 
less  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world  that  it  affords  no 
reasonable  standard  of  comparison,  and  very  often  it  does  not  in  any 
degree  represent  any  other  place  under  the  sun. 

How  are  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  mountain  region  to  be 
explained  and  illustrated  by  anything  in  the  home  surroundings  of  a 
teacher  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Carolinas?  To  what  part  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  Saratoga  Springs  shall  the  teacher  take  his  class  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  or  the  scenery  along  the  Hudson?  To 
what  amid  their  own  surroundings  shall  the  teacher  whose  pupils 
daily  gather  about  him  in  that  splendid  mountain  knot  at  Lynchburg, 
in  Virginia,  point  them  as  illustrating  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
far  west?  By  what  little  stream  do  you  at  home  illustrate  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  and  in  what  local  gulch  do  you  point  out  to  your  pupils 
the  incomparable  grandeur  of  Yosemite? 

I  understand  clearly  the  position  I  seem  to  take  here.  I  seem  t# 
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repudiate  the  educational  common-place  that  geography  should  begin 
at  home  —  a  principle,  by  the  way,  more  frequently  assented  to  than 
acted  upon.  The  superficial  will  declare  that  in  this  I  unconditionally 
oppose  the  doctrines  of  Pestalo2zi  and  Carl  Bitter,  which  in  Europe 
have  stood  the  test  of  nine  decades  and  which  in  this  country  are 
preached  and  practiced  by  some  of  the  best  educators  of  our  own  day. 
But  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  simply  oppose  the  misconstruction, 
the  misapplication,  the  abuse  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  them. 
As  now’  applied,  I  hold  these  doctrines  to  form  but  a  mass  of  weedy 
sludge  swept  upon  us  by  the  new  education’s  tidal  wave. 

I  believe  in  local  geography.  I  hold  that  it  should  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  early  education  of  every  child.  I  believe  that  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  places  which  the  child  can  visit  should  be  made,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  means  whereby  he  may  correctly  interpret  the  geo¬ 
graphical  representations  of  the  places  he  cannot  visit.  When  the 
child  has  learned  to  do  that  by  local  study  or  by  other  means,  the 
best  possible  foundation  for  subsequent  geographical  knowledge  has 
been  laid.  For  ability  to  interpret  maps  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  suc¬ 
cess  in  getting  a  knowledge  of  geography.  When  a  child  has  been 
taught  to  read  correctly  all  that  is  expressed  on  maps,  to  translate,  by 
the  loftiest  exercise  of  his  imagination,  representations  that  are 
minute  and  dead  into  living  realities  upon  the  grandest  scale,  you 
can  show  him  the  whole  world  in  an  hour  and  give  him  a  better  idea 
of  its  topography  and  landed  outline  than  he  could  get  by  years  of 
reading  and  travel.  Many  will  dispute  this,  and  say  the  geography 
of  a  place  is  better  understood  by  seeing  it.  Well,  perhaps  so;  but 
let  us  see.  A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  water.  Cape 
Hatteras  is  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it 
ought  to  be  easily  seen;  and 'yet  were  you  to  go  there  and  walk  up 
and  down  that  low  sandy  shore,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  find  it 
wonderfully  hard  to  see  the  point.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in 
this  world  too  large  to  be  seen,  and  Cape  Hatteras  is  one  of  them. 
You  can  see  it  and  understand  it  much  better  on  the  map. 

Instead  of  passing  from  neighborhood  geography  to  that  of  the 
county,  I  would  give  the  child  some  lessons  from  the  globe.  I  would 
teach  him  about  the  axis,  the  poles,  the  tropics  and  the  zones,  being 
careful  not  to  teach  too  much.  Passing  from  this  to  the  grand  divi¬ 
sions  and  oceans,  I  would  have  the  child  know  them  by  their  forms, 
and  locate  them  with  reference  to  the  equator  and  with  reference  to 
each  other.  Impress  it  upon  the  child  that  these  things  represent  the 
entire  world.  Children  will  take  an  interest  in  this,  and  be  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  They  will  go  home  and  tell  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  in  moments  of  childish  confidence,  that  they  know  how  far  it 
is  around  the  world  and  through  it,  and  that  they  know  the  names  of 
the  continents  and  the  big  oceans.  At  this  point  the  child  should 
learn  what  relation  a  map  holds  to  the  whole  earth.  To  show  this, 
take  a  simple  outline  map  of  some  grand  division,  say  Africa,  of  the 
same  size  as  Africa  on  the  globe.  Place  both  map  and  globe  side  by 
side  before  the  class,  and  thus  let  them  see  that  a  map  represents 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Now,  locate  on  your  map  a  mountain  range,  a  river,  a  city,  and  a 
neighboring  island.  If  possible,  name  those  the  child  has  heard  of 
before;  for  children  love  to  get  definite  information  in  regard  to  those 
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things  about  which  they  already  know  a  little.  Tell  the  children  that 
camels  and  elephants  and  lions  come  from  Africa,  and  you  will  find 
them  wonderfully  interested.  The  secret  is  this:  The  child  knows 
about  these  animals;  he  has  seen  them,  and  it  awakens  his  interest 
in  the  places  under  consideration  to  know  that  these  creatures  really 
dwell  there. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  has  life  and  vim,  and  tact,  and  patience,  and 
perseverance  and  knowledge,  wonders  may  be  accomplished  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  outline  map  suggestive  of  all  that  characterizes  the  country 
which  it  represents.  If  the  study  is  South  America,  tell  of  the  plains 
of  the  Orinoco,  with  their  peculiar  vegetation  and  the  strange 
people  who  dwell  there  and  build  their  houses  in  the  trees;  of 
the  grand  forests  of  the  Amazon,  richer  in  gorgeous  flowers, 
rare  fruits  and  monkey-life  and  plumage  birds  than  any  other 
region  on  the  globe;  of  the  great  grassy  plains,  with  their  mil¬ 
lions  of  cattle  and  horses  to  the  southward;  of  Brazil,  with  its  dia¬ 
monds  and  its  coffee;  of  Peru,  with  its  silver  mines  and  earthquake- 
shattered  cities;  of  the  glorious  Andes,  with  that  long  line  of  flaming 
beacons,  whose  mysterious  watchfires  never  forget  to  burn,  and  in 
whose  ruddy  light  the  eagle  and  the  condor  spread  their  wings  and 
upward  mount  in  endless,  giddy  revelry.  You  may  stop  now  if  the 
lesson  is  done,  but  the  work  goes  on,  for  you  have  aroused  that  divine 
faculty  which,  in  a  child,  ever  swells  responsive  to  a  master’s  call. 
You  have  led  your  pupil  to  one  of  the  intellectual  bights  of  childhood, 
and  from  that  eminence  pointed  out  new  regions  and  set  him  to  peo¬ 
pling  them  with  creatures  that  really  dwell  there.  You  have  taught 
that  child  to  use  his  imagination  and  to  give  to  what  otherwise  were 
but  “  the  aii’y  nothings  of  his  thought,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.’” 

The  essentials  of  geography  must  include  not  only  a  complete  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  related  facts  of  earth-knowledge,  but 
a  fair  conception  of  its  unalterable  and  abiding  laws.  They  must 
include  those  things  ^vhich  properly  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
geography,  re*^arded  as  a  great  work,  those  things  which,  if  once 
mastered,  will  impel  the  student  to  continue  that  w'ork  after  school  for 
him  is  done.  These  essentials  also  include  all  that  is  necessarv  to 
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give  strength  and  clearness,  and  organization  to  that  promiscuous  mass 
of  geographical  facts  which  come  to  us  from  books,  newspapers, 
pictures  and  conversation,  from  school-days  to  the  close  of  life.  The 
idea  of  this  course  is  based  on  the  complete  mastery  of  a  few  great 
geographical  principles  which  shall  seem  to  expand  and  grow  and 
blossom  in  the  learner’s  maturing  years,  while  it  discards  the  endless 
detail,  which  only  taxes  memory  in  youth  to  betray  it  in  manhood.  I 
hold  these  essentials  to  include,  among  other  things,  a  knowledge  of 
the  earth’s  form  and  size,  its  motions  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun, 
its  division  into  zones  by  circles  and  into  irregular  climatic  belts  by 
isothermal  lines;  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  into  continents  and  oceans;  something  of  the  position,  size, 
boundaries,  surface,  climate,  productions  and  people  of  every  land; 
something  of  the  world’s  political  divisions  and  their  governments; 
something  of  the  origin,  location  and  size  of  the  great  cities;  some¬ 
thing  of  the  occupations  of  mankind,  as  influenced  by  their  geographi¬ 
cal  surroundings;  much  in  regard  to  the  great  natural  and  artificial 
lines  of  trade  and  travel. 
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This  course  would  perhaps  include  some  things  whose  use  and 
significance  the  pupil  would  not  at  the  time  fully  appreciate.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  would  teach  them;  for  in  this  subject  I  think  it 
wise  to  store  the  youthful  mind  with  some  true  and  matured  forms 
to  which  a  growing  experience  may  be  required  to  give  greater 
meaning.  If  I  neglect  to  teach  fixed  principles  because  the  child  can 
make  no  use  of  them  to-day,  I  am  a  quack;  if  I  teach  for  present 
results  only,  I  am  a  humbug.  The  seed  planted  to-day  would  be 
worthless  if  dug  up  next  week.  The  farmer  plants  for  the  future; 
so  should  we.  It  is  not  the  teacher’s  business  to  put  wise  heads  on 
young  shoulders,  but  to  see  that  the  heads  shall  be  wise  when  they 
<}ome  to  stand  on  old  shoulders.  Our  business  in  the  school-room  is 
not  to  make  smart  boys,  but  to  put  the  boys  in  a  way  to  become  useful 
men.  Forgetting  this,  our  instruction  becomes  childish,  a  thing  to 
avoid,  by  teaching  children  much  as  we  would  teach  older  people. 
Store  their  minds  with  big  truths;  their  heads  will  stand  the  pressure, 
and  their  mental  constitutions  will  thrive  under  it.  Most  boys  in  our 
public  schools  seem  to  have  brain  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  men  in 
the  vices  of  the  street,  and  these  boys  are  keen  and  apt  pupils  in  the 
school  of  wickedness,  because  it  is  the  only  school  in  which  they  are 
taught  to  do  things  as  men  do  them. 

When  these  boys  go  to  school  they  are  talked  to  much  as  if  they 
were  kittens  or  parrots.  They  are  “  deared  ”  and  “  darlinged  ”  and 
sometimes  kissed,  until  they  feel  as  if  they  must  go  out  in  the  back¬ 
yard  and  swear  and  fight  and  pitch  pennies  and  smoke  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  baby-girls !  Dr.  Stearns  tells  of  such  a  boy,  who  was 
asked  on  his  return  from  school :  “  What  are  you  studying,  Charlie  ?  ” 
'‘Ain’t  studying  anything.”  “What!  don’t  you  learn  anything  at 
school  ?  ”  “  Oh,  yes,  I’m  learnin’  a  heap  ’o  what  I  alters  knowed.” 

Just  so.  In  getting  down  to  the  child’s  years  we  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  child’s  experience.  And  so  in  teaching  him  geography  we  often 
abuse  the  child’s  intelligence  and  tax  his  good  nature  with  a  world  of 
cant  called  “developing.”  The  facts  of  geography  are  plain  facts, 
and  they  should  be  taught  to  the  child  in  a  plain  way.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  has  no  occasion  to  be  elaborated  or  perfected  by  any  mysterious 
processof  in  cubation. 

Again,  the  essentials  of  geography  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  history.  The  geography  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  prepare  the  pupil  to  see  that  man’s  con¬ 
dition  in  life,  his  habits,  his  customs,  his  government  are  largely 
determined  by  the  physical  condition  of  his  native  land.  The  relation 
of  the  natural  features  of  a  country  to  its  government  is  illustrated 
by  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,  whose  slavish 
inhabitants  were  ever  the  willing  subjects  of  a  despot.  And,  again,  in 
little  Switzerland  whose  spirit  of  liberty  "was  born  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Alps  and  yet  lives  personified  in  a  Winklereid  and  Tell.  So,  too, 
the  geography  of  our  own  Atlantic  slope  implies  many  things  which 
characterize  the  American  people.  Their  spirit  of  independence  and 
love  of  liberty  grew  out  of  their  struggles  in  the  conquest  of  the 
wilderness.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  waged  constant 
warfare  with  primeval  forests,  wild  beasts  and  savage  men.  The 
patriot  soldiers  of  Greece  and  Borne  who  won  fame  on  a  hundred 
glorious  fields  were  never  trained  in  such  a  school  of  hardihood  sm 
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the  New  England  hills  and  the  wood-crowned  Alleghanies  furnished 
us.  Our  Bryants,  our  Websters,  our  Fenimore  Coopers,  our  Henry 
Clays  are  in  some  degree  the  children  of  our  country’s  geographical 
sublimity.  The  sounding  shores  of  her  mighty  inland  seas  echo  it. 
Her  grand  old  mountain  peaks  whose  summits  are  ever  wet  in  clouds 
tell  it  to  each  other,  while  her  great  rivers  all  carry  the  same  message 
on  their  restless  bosoms  to  the  sea. 

Geography  demands  a  more  important  place  than  it  has  ever  yet 
had  in  our  elementary  schools  for  the  sake  of  its  culture  value.  Its 
fundamental  relation  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
to  the  current  literature  of  our  day,  makes  it  an  im^^ortant  element  in 
our  estimate  of  what  a  man  knows.  Its  relation  to  the  social  and 
political  affairs  of  our  country  demands  for  geography  full  and 
accurate  knowledge,  as  well  for  intelligent  voting  as  for  wise  states¬ 
manship.  We  are  citizens  of  a  republic.  W^e  govern  ourselves, 
W^hen  the  boys  who  are  at  the  desk  to-day  reach  manhood,  they  must 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  ship  of  state  carrying  200,000,000  passengers 
according  to  the  settled  laws  of  our  increase.  Every  man  who  is  to 
have  a  hand  in  such  an  enterprise  as  that  must  not  only  know  the  size 
and  location  of  his  own  ship,  but  of  other  ships  as  well,  to  avoid  col¬ 
lision  and  disaster.  The  voter’s  geographical  knowledge  may  touch 
not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  political  safety  of  our  country.  Look 
at  the  past.  In  the  old  slave  times  geography  was  never  studied  in 
the  south.  The  men  who  fought  us  so  persistently  at  Bull  Bun  and 
Antietam,  and  Gettysburg,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  knew  nothing  of 
the  geography  of  our  country.  Each  had  an  unbounded  pride  in  his 
native  State  and  called  himself  accordingly  a  Carolinan,  a  Georgian,  a 
Virginian,  but  he  nevei’  spoke  of  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  Southerner’s  narrow,  hide-bound  doctrine  of  “State 
rights  ”  was  in  a  measure  the  dwarfed  offspring  of  his  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  size  and  importance  of  his  own  State  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  average  citizens  of  the  south  knew  nothing 
of  the  position,  strength,  wealth  and  population  of  the  section  they 
attacked.  To  them  the  north  was  a  cold,  desolate  region,  peopled  by 
men  not  much  removed  from  the  barbarian,  and  wLen  on  the  first 
great  field  they  met  our  boys  in  blue,  they  called  them  hirelings  from 
a  distant  land !  A  great  deal  more  geography  for  the  south  and  a 
little  more  geography  for  the  north  might  have  saved  us  from  that 
cruel  war  with  its  expenditure  of  millions  and  its  oceans  of  precious 
blood. 

If  you  are  of  those  who  say  that  the  difficulties  wLich  encompass 
the  teaching  of  geography  must  prevent  its  essential  completion  in 
our  elementary  schools,  I  say  to  you,  the  difficulties  must  be  met  and 
removed,  and  I  believe  they  wfill  be.  If  you  say  it  is  impossible,  I  ask- 
you  to  remember  how  many  excellent  tilings  about  our  present  school 
system  have  been  rescued  from  just  such  impossibilities,  and  most  of 
them  from  the  clouds  and  gloom  which  hung  around  the  old  school- 
house  only  twenty  years  ago.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  so-called 
impossibilities  are  pregnant  with  the  great  things  of  the  future. 
This  has  been  true  in  other  fields  of  labor  in  the  past,  and  why  should 
it  not  be  true  in  ours  ?  A  few  years  ago  there  were  willing  thousands 
to  declare  that  our  electricians  would  never  solve  the  problem  of  the 
electric  light;  yet  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  the  hand  of  science 
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reach  out  and  grasp  the  red-hot  lightning  and  bind  it  in  a  glittering 
tiara  around  the  brow  of  night,  and  bj  such  means  blend  the  evening 
and  the  morning  twilight  and  the  midnight  gloom  into  one  perpetu^ 
day. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  long  be  a  dispute  as  to  where  geography  stops 
and  its  related  branches  begin;  but  we  can  all  agree,  I  think,  that  its 
essentials  for  the  elementary  school  should  include  everything  of 
place  necessary  to  localize,  without  effort,  the  facts  of  current  reading 
as  well  as  those  of  history,  geology  and  various  other  branches  which 
belong  to  the  secondary  school.  For  one’s  own  country  something 
more  may  be  asked;  but  even  for  this,  when  an  American  can  stand, 
in  imagination,  on  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  and  see,  stretching 
away  to  the  westward  for  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  a  populous 
and  fertile  valley,  bounded  on  the  sunset  side  by  a  mountain  range 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  to  Panama;  a  valley  whose 
wide  bed  rolls  out  in  one  unbroken  expanse  from  the  great  inland  seas 
on  the  north  to  the  reedy  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  on  the  south; 
can  hear  Minnehaha,  in  her  embowered  glen  on  Minnesota’s  bosom, 
laughing  at  the  majestic  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone;  can  see  a  thou¬ 
sand  cities  rivaling  in  wealth  and  splendor  the  historic  queens  of  the 
orient;  can  see  fields  of  bending  grain  in  the  north,  golden  harvests 
of  corn  in  the  midlands,  snowy  harvests  of  cotton  in  the  south;  can 
see  in  that  valley’s  lap  ten  thousand  busy  lines  of  travel  and  of  trade; 
can  look  beyond  the  Bockies  to  the  sea-girt  shore  of  California,  fragrant 
in  its  perfume  of  the  orange  and  the  vine;  can  smell  the  clover  of 
New  England,  and  hear  the  merry  hum  of  her  spindles  and  the  songs 
of  her  happy  people,  wafted  on  the  morning  and  the  evening  breeze 
to  the  anthem  of  old  Atlantic’s  roar,  it  may  be  said  that  he  knows,  in 
fair  degree,  the  geography  of  his  native  land. 

Discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Professor  I.  H.  Lawton, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  David  Beattie,  Professor 
O.  B.  Willis  and  Professor  J.  G.  Murphy. 

Language  Work  for  Previary  Schools. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey,  of  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. : 

A  feeling  which  pervades  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  and  which 
also  seems  to  be  gaining  rather  than  losing  ground  is,  that  school- 
officers,  superintendents  and  teachers  spend  their  energies  in  giving 
pupils  a  smattering  of  many  of  the  higher  subjects  of  study,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  common  branches.  No  common  branch  has  been 
the  object  of  such  unfavorable  comment  and  virulent  criticism  as  that 
of  the  study  of  the  English  language.  That  some  adverse  criticism 
has  been  and  is  still  just  no  one  can  deny,  yet  should  no  one  deny 
that  there  has  been  progress*  in  the  practical  teaching  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch. 

During  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  educational  affairs  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  ‘‘confusion  dire”  has  reigned,  but  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  something  at  least  apjjroaching  order  has  forced  its  way 
out  of  this  particular  chaos,  and  to-day  not  only  language,  but  all  the 
common  branches  are  more  thoroughly  taught  than  ever  before  in  the 
educational  history  of  our  country. 

Before  the  so-called  new  education  evolved  the  idea  of  the  so-called 
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language  lessons,  it  must  be  admitted  the  practical  study  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  was  neglected.  In  the  schools,  pupils  rarely  received 
instruction  in  correct  modes  of  expression  until  they  took  up  the 
study  of  technical  grammar,  and  even  then  little  attention  was  paid 
to  anything  except  arbitrary  rules  and  formulas.  But  since  an  idea 
of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  English  language  has  forced  itself 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  since  it  has  promised  to  become,  in  time, 
the  language  of  the  whole  world,  the  best  energies  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  teaching  the  masses  how  to  use  this  wonderful  vehicle  of 
thought  in  the  most  correct,  proper  and  effectual  manner. 

Although  the  highest  hopes  have  not  yet  been  realized,  we  think  it 
may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
pubhc  schools  is  felt,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  Enghsh 
language  has  been  spoken  and  written  with  so  great  a  degree  of  cor¬ 
rectness  as  at  the  present  day.  This,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated 
injunction  to  learn  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  and  of  the  sciences 
and  learn  how  to  use  the  mother  tongue.”  This,  also  in  spite  of  “  Eng¬ 
lish  as  she  is  taught.”  As  this  result  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  by  the  language  work  of  later  years,  it  may  now  be 
pertinent  to  our  subject  to  seek  to  define  language-teaching  in  its  pop¬ 
ular  acceptation.  Taken  in  its  broadest  and  truest  application  it  may 
comprehend  everything  pertaining  to  a  language,  but  as  understood 
in  school  j)arlance  it  is  restricted  to  very  narrow  hmits,  not  so  com¬ 
prehensive  even  as  what  is  commonly  included  in  the  term  grammar. 

Teachers  and  authors  of  language  books  seem  to  have  no  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Some  understand  it  to  refer  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  teaching  of  the  idioms  of  a  language,  and  of  correct 
forms  and  variations  of  forms  wffiich  words  undergo,  taught  by  correct 
models  rather  than  by  rules,  definitions  and  terms.  Others  enlarge 
upon  the  idea  and  understand  it  to  mean,  in  addition,  the  beginning  of 
grammar  simplified  by  using  suggestive  terms,  such  as  name-word  for 
noun,  quality-word  for  adjective,  etc.  It  hardly  seems  wise  or  liberal 
to  restrict  the  meaning  in  this  way,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Not 
until  language  teaching  is  understood  and  applied  in  its  largest  sense 
will  the  results  be  the  largest  and  the  best.  To  teach  language  ought 
to  mean  to  teach  how  to  use  it  with  intelligence,  correctness  and  vigor. 
Accepting  this  as  our  definition,  the  question  naturally  arises,  are  the 
present  methods  in  language  teaching  the  best  that  can  be  desired, 
and  if  not,  how  can  they  be  made  better? 

Without  waste  of  words,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  has 
been  much  complex  and  useless  machinery  used  in  this  work,  which 
must  and  Avill  gradually  fall  away  as  the  American  teacher  advances 
in  wisdom  and  true  culture.  The  power  of  putting  good  and  fresh 
thinking  into  good  and  true  words  is  the  first  thing  to  be  gained,  and 
to  that  all  formalities  of  a  language  should,  in  a  sense,  be  subordinate. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  mere  machine  work.  At  the  very 
outset  an  idea  of  the  vitality  of  language  must  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  to  this  the  mechanical  must  be  made  subordi¬ 
nate.  If  this  seems  illogical  and  unsystematic  to  those  teachers  whose 
very  life  is  centered  in  the  development  theory,  let  them  contrast  the 
amount  and  quality  of  information  gained  in  this  way  with  that 
acquii’ed  by  the  old  routine  method.  Consider  the  keen  perceptive 
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powers  of  a  child,  the  impressible  mind  and  retentive  memory,  and 
who  shall  say  the  study  of  correct  models  is  not  better  than  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  arbitrary  rules,  definitions  and  terms  ?  Moreover,  does  this 
not  correspond  perfectly  to  the  natural  method  by  which  a  child  first 
learns  to  use  a  language  ?  He  not  only  learns  words,  but  the  struc¬ 
tural  part  of  a  language  by  hearing  and  repeating  connected  sentences. 
If  his  models  were  correct  from  the  very  first,  there  would  be  but 
little  need  of  language  teaching.  It  has  been  said  for  the  real 
mastery  of  the  mother-tongue,  the  unconscious  tuition  of  a  fine  example 
is  worth  all  the  direct  language  teaching  in  the  world.  In  this  way  a 
child  would  be  able  to  master  all  but  the  most  delicate  refinements  of 
speech  without  any  scholastic  training.  But  teachers  of  English,  in 
general,  have  to  deal  with  pupils  who  are  in  every  way  deficient,  as 
regards  their  power  of  speaking  English.  They  have  to  combat  the 
low  standard  of  the  home  and  the  street,  in  language  as  in  other 
things.  Pupils,  as  a  rule,  express  themselves  poorly,  they  have 
neither  number  nor  choice  of  words  —  they  have  no  command  of  sen¬ 
tence  arrangements.  Could  they  understand  the  science  of  grammar, 
possibly  that  might  be  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  to  improvement. 
Were  they  not  obliged  to  use  a  language,  it  might  be  left  as  algebra 
is,  until  the  mind  is  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  it.  But,  as 
it  is  in  constant  use,  the  correct  and  intelligent  use  should  be  taught 
long  before  the  child  can  understand  reasons. 

There  is  difficulty  in  marking  out  language  work  of  this  kind  for 
intermediate  grades,  as  it  is  only  a  continuation  of  primary  work. 
There  is  nothing  by  which  the  two  may  be  distinguished,  except  that 
one  may  be  more  difficult  than  the  other,  and  the  models  more  complex. 
It  is  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  work, 
and  like  connecting  links  in  general,  is  considered  a  nonenity.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  its  place  in  the  school  and  not  an  unimportant  one.  In 
making  a  sketch  of  the  language  work  of  this  special  department, 
nothing  new  or  startling  will  be  mentioned,  as,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  4t  would  be  impossible.  After  the  multitude  of  papers  on 
this  subject,  read  at  different  educational  gatherings,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  books  of  which  there  is  really  no  end,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  to  originate  anything  new  or  novel.  The  only  thing  to 
attempt  is  to  cull  from  these  various  sources  what  seems  the  most 
desirable  material  for  this  special  grade,  and  to  arrange  it  with  one 
idea  alwa^^s  in  view  —  that  the  vital  shall  be  paramount  to  the 
mechanical. 

First  of  all,  in  considering  the  work  of  this  grade  as  of  others,  let 
the  fact  be  stated  that  knowledge  teaching  and  language  teaching 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  What  is  language  but  an  outward  expression 
of  thought,  and  what  is  thought  but  an  inward  expression  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  In  view  of  this  fact,  every  lesson  may  and  should  be  a 
language  lesson.  While  tlie  child’s  imitative  powers  are  cultivated,  if 
this  is  accompanied  by  the  actual  acquirement  of  knowledge,  language 
teaching  becomes  divested  of  its  purely  mechanical  properties  and 
becomes  a  living  thing.  Every  study  of  the  intermediate  grade  may 
accomplish  a  double  object,  if  every  lesson  is  so  j^lanned  and  given  as 
to  evolve  thought. 

Let  the  teacher  compass  the  knowledge  difficulty  and  then  insist 
on  a  reproduction  in  language.  That  is,  not  meager,  but  full,  accu- 
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Tate  and  clear-CAit,  and  no  other  extraordinary  efforts  will  be  needed  ^ 
to  secure  good,  verbal  expression. 

By  this,  however,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  there  should  be  no 
definite  and  separate  time  assigned  to  language  work  proper.  There 
should  be  daily  exercises  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  arithmetic  and 
geography;  but  even  in  these  lessons  there  should  be  something 
taught  more  than  the  mere  machinery  of  language.  Most  formal  talk 
about  name-words  and  action-words,  and  the  like,  should  be  incidental 
and  subordinate. 

A  noted  essayist  says:  “A  child  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  a 
word  or  an  expression  until  he  has  earned  the  right  to  use  it  by  some 
new  ascension  in  his  thinking  or  experience.  With  this  idea  in  view, 
other  than  the  routine  subjects  should  be  introduced  into  the  inter¬ 
mediate  curriculum,  and  as  a  child’s  knowledge  is  broadened,  so  also, 
with  proper  guidance,  should  his  power  of  correct  and  intelligent  ex¬ 
pression  increase.  Science  lessons,  systematically  arranged  and 
brought  within  the  scope  of  a  child’s  understanding,  may  be  made 
subservient  to  effectual  language  teaching.  Tales  of  travel  and  ad-  ^ 
venture  (found  in  most  readers),  reproduced  in  abstract,  oral  and, 
written  descriptions  of  actual  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  pupils,  letters, 
short  compositions  on  imaginative  subjects,  descriptions  of  things 
present  and  absent,  memorizing  choice  expressions  and  whole  selec¬ 
tions,  reading  stories  high  in  sentiment  and  style  of  writing,  calling 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  style,  explaining  the  advantages  of  one 
expression  over  another,  discriminating  in  the  choice  of  words  — these 
and  a  thousand  other  suggestions  might  be  thrown  out  as  aids  in  the 
true  cultivation  of  language  in  this  grade.  By  bringing  varied  and 
correct  models  before  the  eyes  of  pupils,  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  vigor,  variety  and  power  of 
the  English  language.  This  is  not  a  plea  against  correctness  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  language.  Grood  and  exact  workmanship 
should  be  required  in  capitalization,  punctuation  and  the  few  inflec¬ 
tions  of  our  language.  A  few  particulars  may  be  mentioned,  although 
entirely  unnecessary,  as  they  are  found  in  almost  any  good  language- 
book.  The  correct  writing  of  sentences,  questions,  exclamations, 
change  in  form  of  the  singular  and  plural  predicate,  irregular  plural 
of  noun,  the  special  use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  has  and  have, 
this  and  that,  these  and  those,  form  of  the  possessive  case,  irregular 
verbs  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  past  participle;  all  of 
these  must  be  definitely  taught,  and  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaust¬ 
ive.  In  addition,  great  care  should  be  used  in  invariably  correcting 
errors  in  construction,  in  securing  good  articulation  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  a  certain  propriety  of  accent,  and  in  the  correction  of  vul¬ 
garisms  and  colloquialisms. 

Methods  of  teaching  these  formalities  may  be  found  in  many  lan¬ 
guage-books,  but  no  methods  are  so  desirable  as  the  skill  and  tact  of 
a  fine  teacher,  who  can  make  the  work  of  teaching  these  facts  inci¬ 
dental  to  that  higher  work,  which  cannot  be  done  by  adhering  to 
rigid  methods. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  mode  of  teaching  that  it  is  too  com¬ 
prehensive,  too  difficult  and  too  unsystematic  for  the  average  inter¬ 
mediate  teacher  or  pupil.  The  answer  is,  that  the  work  may  be  sys¬ 
tematized  and  adapted  to  pupils  of  this  grade,  and  if  commissioners 
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and  boards  of  education  would  abet  the  plan  it  would  help  to  raise 
not  only  the  standard  of  verbal  exjDression  among  the  people  and  of 
true  appreciation  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  it  ivould  also  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  standard  of  superior  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  study  of  language  is  considered  of 
inferior  importance  to  other  subjects. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  subject  demands  as  prominent  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  studies  as  that  of  number.  Let  the  work  of  this 
study,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  be  graded  and  systematized  and 
given  its  due  amount  of  time  through  the  primary,  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades,  and  the  study  of  what  is  now  called  grammar  wdll 
need  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  now  allotted  to  it. 

The  result  will  be  a  nation  of  better  thinkers,  better  talkers,  better 
writers  and  more  appreciative  readers  of  good  reading. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal  T.  S.  O’Brien,  of  Albany, 
Superintendent  Beattie,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Murphy  and  Professor  C.  N. 
Cobb. 

How  TO  Encourage  a  Taste  for  Good  Reading  in  Pupils  of 

Grammar  Grades. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  was  read  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Cobb,  of  Palatine 
Bridge,  as  follows: 

The  inception,  the  prosecution,  and  the  completion  of  all  the  labor 
requisite  for  securing  a  well-developed  taste  for  good  reading  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  grammar  grades  alone;  on  the  contrary  it  ought 
to  begin  with  the  parents  long  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  for  if  it 
be  true  that  every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well-born  it  certainly  is 
true  that  every  child  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  taste  for  good  read¬ 
ing  by  heredity. 

Parental  responsibility  by  no  means  ceases  when  this  duty  is  faithfully 
discharged,  for  the  early  environment  is  likewise  potential  for  good  or 
ill  in  this  as  in  other  directions.  As  the  child  grows  up  in  the  home 
good  reading,  only  good  reading,  and  that  in  abundance  ought  to  sur¬ 
round  him ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  requisite,  for  few  children  would  care 
to  read  Baxter’s  “  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest.”  The  idea  is  thus  forced 
upon  us  that  the  reading  should  be  adapted  to  the  child.  Fifty  years 
ago  some  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  finding  suitable 
reading,  but  fortunately  no  such  difficulty  is  now  encountered.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  abundance  of  good,  suitable  reading  be 
provided,  but  some  one  must  read  to  the  child  before  he  is  old  enough 
to  read  for  himself,  and  much  conversation  ought  to  take  place  with 
him  and  in  his  presence  with  others  on  the  subjects  with  which  the 
reading  matter  provided  is  concerned. 

If  the  practice  of  reading  to  him  is  largely  followed  out  it  may 
possibly  retard  to  a  slight  degree  his  learning  to  read  for  himself,  but 
this  is  of  small  consequence  since  the  increased  thirst  for  reading 
thus  acquired  is  far  more  than  compensatory. 

It  frequently,  if  not  usually,  happens  that  the  child  attends  Sunday- 
school  before  entering  day-school,  and  then  there  is  laid  immediately 
upon  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  the  Sunday-school  superintendent 
a  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  make 
use  of  the  opportunities  thus  cast  in  their  Avay  for  attracting  the  child 
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to  good  reading.  Indeed,  every  man  and  woman  in  the  community 
ought  to  feel  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  inciden¬ 
tal  opiDortunities  for  visiting  with  even  small  children  are  used, 
remembering  that  one  of  the  great  things  to  be  attained  is  a  taste  for 
good  reading  and  good  thinking. 

WTien  the  child  comes  into  the  primary  school  the  teacher’s  first 
and  chief  concern  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  think,  talk  and  read.  Of 
course  the  thinking,  talking  and  reading  will  all  be  on  good  subjects. 

A  similar  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  intermediate  grades,  so  that 
when  the  pupil  comes  at  length  into  the  grammar  grades,  where  we 
are  just  now  especially  interested  in  him,  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  keep 
him  moving  in  the  same  direction  in  which  he  is  already  moving  ;  but 
even  this,  it  will  be  found,  will  require  constant  care  and  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  of  all  other  persons  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made. 

Let  it  be  fairly  understood  that  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  grades 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  neglect  in  this  direction  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  pupil  before  coming  into  the  grammar  grades, 
any  more  than  for  neglect  by  the  same  persons  in  any  other  direction ; 
yet  special  effort  should  be  made  to  repair  the  damage  resulting  from 
this  neglect,  as  special  effort  should  be  made  to  make  good  any  other 
deficiency  found  to  exist  in  the  pupil. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  pupil  enters  the  grammar  grades  the 
labor  of  reading  becomes  reduced  to  the  point  where  special  care 
should  be  exercised  that  no  bad  reading  be  allowed  to  come  before 
the  pupil,  for  he  is  now  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  read  anything 
that  may  chance  to  come  in  his  way,  from  which  tendency  he  has 
heretofore  been  deterred  by  the  mechanical  labor  involved  in  the 
process. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  every  child  has  a  taste  for 
some  good  thing.  AlTiat  that  thing  is  should  be  ascertained  and 
made  the  basis  for  work.  Let  conversation  be  opened  and  pursued 
with  the  pupil  on  that  subject,  and  his  attention  be  directed  to  some 
good  book  or  magazine  article  that  treats  it. 

By  no  means  does  it  always  happen  that  the  subject  in  which  the 
pupil  displays  an  interest  is  directly  connected  with  his  lessons  ; 
sometimes  it  is  sport,  sometimes  it  is  work.  One  boy  delights  in 
fishing  and  hunting,  a  second  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  this  wide 
world  quite  like  a  locomotive  engine,  a  third  is  intensely  interested  in 
a  boat,  while  the  highest  ambition  of  a  fourth  is  to  drive  a  span  of 
fine  horses.  One  girl  desires  to  do  so-called  fancy-work,  easily  learns 
a  new  stitch  and  is  entirely  familiar  with  Germantown,  Saxony,  and 
split  zepyhr ;  a  second  would  really  enjoy  a  good  book  or  a  series  of 
magazine  articles  on  the  science  of  cookery ;  a  third  desires  to  become 
an  artist  in  crayon  or  oil,  while  a  fourth,  believing  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  woman  is  her  bonnet,  hopes  with  all  the  ardent  longing  of 
her  girlish  heart  to  become  an  artist  in  plumes  and  ribbons. 

True,  it  may  not  be  best  that  the  reading  be  confined  to  the  one 
subject  in  which  marked  interest  is  evinced;  but  as  it  is  often  easier 
to  direct  the  course  of  a  moving  body  than  to  start  it  from  a  state  of 
rest,  so  it  is  easier  to  direct  the  line  of  reading  when  the  reading 
habit  is  once  established.  From  fishing  and  hunting  the  gradual 
change  to  natural  history  is  an  easy  one,  wliile  even  from  millinery 
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the  change  to  the  history  of  head-dresses,  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
nations,  is  not  difficult ;  no  more  is  the  change  to  the  history  of 
plumes  and  ribbons;  and  so,  while  at  first  thought  no  two  things  seem 
further  apart  than  a  taste  for  fishing  and  a  taste  for  trimming  ladies’ 
hats,  it  becomes  apparent  that  each  may  lead  to  the  study  of  the 
silk- worm,  since  its  j^roducts  are  used  in  both  arts. 

In  the  reading-class  let  much  attention  be  paid  to  reading  at  sight 
good  selections.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
any  or  all  of  the  numerous  supplementary  readers  and  periodical 
literature  especially  intended  for  this  purpose  which  the  publishing- 
houses  are  so  freely  producing  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  importance  of  silent  reading  is  not  to  be  decried,  oral 
reading  should  receive  so  large  a  place  in  these  classes  that  each 
pupil  may  become  a  good  oral  reader,  to  the  end  that  he  may  read  in 
the  home,  thus  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  in  this  way  probably  read  matter  that  will  receive 
the  approval  of  his  parents.  Again,  if  the  pupils  become  entertaining 
readers,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  become  associated  in  reading- 
circles  in  after  years,  and  thus  spend  a  part  of  their  time  and  attention 
in  recreation  which  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  profit. 

Of  course,  the  subjects  suggested  for  outside  reading  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  selection  read  in  the  class. 

The  spelling  class  is  prolific  in  suggestions  for  outside  reading; 
e.  g.j  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  the  analysis  and  history  of  words 
and  the  custom^  and  peculiarities  of  the  peoples  where  they  origin¬ 
ated;  changes,  both  historical  and  current,  in  the  spelling,  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  the  use  of  words,  are  all  subjects  in  which  children  of 
grammar  grades  may  be  interested. 

In  connection  with  the  arithmetic  class,  the  biographies  of  eminent 
mathematicians  and  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  various  concrete 
problems,  may  be  followed  up  with  profit. 

Even  the  class  in  penmanship  furnishes  us  with  subjects  for 
outside  reading,  for  the  pupils  ought  to  become  familiar  with  the 
materials  and  implements  used  in  the  art  in  the  past.  Few  children 
of  the  present  day,  in  this  country,  have  ever  seen  a  quill-pen  or  a 
sand-box,  much  less  do  they  know  of  the  ink-horn.  The  manufacture 
of  paper  and  of  steel  pens  is  also  proper  matter  for  their  reading  in 
connection  with  this  class. 

The  geography  class  brings  to  our  attention  many  subjects  which 
are  treated  in  books  of  travel  and  in  some  novels.  In  no  way  can 
geographical  facts  be  better  impressed  upon  the  memory  except  by 
actual  travel  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  various 
localities. 

The  grammar  and  composition  class  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reading,  since  a  good  exercise  is  the  reproduction,  in  the 
pupils’  own  language,  of  a  story  or  an  incident  previously  read  to 
them,  preferably  by  one  of  their  own  number. 

In  the  American  history  class,  let  the  text-book  be  a  text  merely, 
and  have  at  hand  collateral  reading  matter  in  large  quantities.  Upon 
this  topic  the  school  libraries  should  be  especially  rich,  and  we  should 
turn  with  delight  to  a  series  of  articles  like  that  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Century  Company.  We  are  continually  finding 
similar  articles  in  the  other  magazines,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
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with  the  Magazine  of  History.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  local 
historical  societies  among  the  pupils,  and  then  help  them,  as  far  as 
you  can,  to  reading  on  that  subject,  at  the  same  time  asking  them  to 
help  you  to  any  reading  matter  which  is  within  their  reach  and  not 
otherwise  within  yours.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  tendency  of 
the  present  is  toward  the  publication  of  monographs  on  historical 
subjects,  as  upon  nearly  every  other  subject,  and  that  we  can  some¬ 
times  secure  one  ourselves,  and  then  induce  the  pupils  to  procure 
each  of  them  a  different  one,  by  a  very  small  outlay,  and  thus  secure 
to  them  the  benefit  of  all  to  read. 

The  music  class  brings  before  us  the  biographies  of  eminent 
musicians  and  composers  and  the  history  of  music  in  the  past  ages 
and  among  all  peoples;  the  various  national  hymns;  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  various  kinds  of  music,  from  the  mother’s  lullaby  to  the 
war  song;  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  several  instruments  and 
the  constant  improvements  in  some  of  them.  Get  the  pupils  to  read 
of  the  great  organ  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  then  from  that  to 
read  of  anything  else  that  was  exhibited  there. 

In  connection  with  the  drawing  class  some  one  of  the  various  art 
publications  may  profitably  be  taken,  and  since  we  draw  many  objects 
many  objects  must  be  read  about  besides  the  reading  that  one  would 
naturally  think  of,  viz.,  the  biographies  of  celebrated  artists  and 
descriptions  of  their  works.  8 

In  the  physiology  class  encoura^  the  pupils  to  read  such  articles 
as  have  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  upon  Vapor,  and 
Hot-air  Baths,  the  Physiology  of^the  Feet,  Instinct  as  a  Guide  to 
Health,  How  Milk  is  Tainted,  the  Teeth  of  the  Coming  Man,  and 
numerous  others  of  like  character^ 

If  exercises  are  given  in  elementary  science  no  wider  field  can 
possibly  be  opened. 

In  many  schools  a  general  exercise  is  given  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  may  be  made  to  contribute  either  directly  or  indii’ectly  to 
encouraging  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

The  anniversary  of  Longfellow’s  birthday  is  sufficient  occasion  for 
asking  the  j^npils  to  read  some  of  his  writings  or  what  others  have 
said  of  him. 

If  the  j^upils  have  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises,  direct  them  to 
the  physical  training  of  the  Spartan  youth  and  to  the  Olympic  games. 

In  all  of  this  work  have  the  pupils  read  for  a  well-defined  end;  ask 
them  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  well-informed  and  they  will 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  but  ask  a  particular  pupil  to  read  a  par¬ 
ticular  book  for  a  special  purpose  and  he  reads  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  some  cases  ask  a  number  of  pupils  to  read  the  same  thing,  and 
then  see  w'hat  particular  point  has  impressed  each  of  them.  Ask  one 
of  them  to  read  critically  two  works  by  the  same  author,  and  discover, 
if  he  can  from  internal  evidence,  wffiich  wns  written  first.  Call  their 
attention  to  absurdities  in  some  good  wu’itings;  ask  them  to  discover 
the  glaring  error  in  Poe’s  “  The  Haven.'” 

Sometimes  ask  them  to  bring  you  a  synopsis  of  some  book  they  have 
read;  at  another  time  ask  a  pupil  to  read  a  book  and  tell  you  in  what 
respects  tw-o  characters  in  the  book  resemble  each  other.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  ask  questions,  and  then  answ^er  those  questions  by  send¬ 
ing  the  pupil  to  some  book.  Do  not  overdo  the  matter  by  asking  too 
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much  of  any  one  pupil  at  one  time,  but  keep  at  them  with  full  purpose 
of  heart,  and  success  will  follow. 

Talk  with  them  about  what  they  read  and  about  what  you  read,  and 
they  will  enjoy  talking  when  they  have  something  to  talk  about. 

If  a  pupil  expresses  a  correct  opinion  about  any  subject,  refer  him 
to  some  author  that  expresses  the  same  opinion,  and  immediately,  that 
pupil  has  a  high  estimation  of  that  author,  for  it  is  as  true  of  boys  and 
girls  as  it  is  of  older  persons,  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  an  author  that  defends  a  position  that  the  reader 
himself  holds.  Also,  when  a  pupil  begins  to  find  that  his  opinions 
are  sometimes  recognized  as  correct  by  others,  he  will  have  more 
opinions  and  he  will  speak  of  some  new  idea  that  he  has  just  obtained 
from  what  he  has  read.  Or  possibly  he  will  speak  of  an  erroneous 
idea  formerly  held  by  him,  but  now  corrected  by  the  reading  he  has 
just  done.  Be  interested  in  their  reading  yourself,  and  they  will  be 
interested  in  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  this  demands  extensive  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  of  books  and  magazines,  as  w^ell  as  of  papers,  both 
daily  and  weekly. 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  is  in  the  affirmative,  and 
it  certainly  is  true  that  many  teachers  are  not  possessed  of  so  much 
general  information,  and  information  regarding  the  world  of  books 
in  general,  as  they  ought  to  be;  but  then  the  question  may  be  asked, 
where  one  is  to  find  any  other  class  of  persons  who  possess  all  the 
information  they  ought  to  have.  Of  course  this  is  no  excuse,  but 
then  it  may  be  a  comforting  thought  to  some,  for  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  teachers  as  well  as  j)upils  need  encouraging  more  times  than 
they  need  to  be  blamed. 

The  teacher  ought  to  read  extensively,  both  before  undertaking  his 
task  and  while  prosecuting  it;  and  as  he  cannot  read  everything,  he 
must  read  many  books  by  title,  by  table  of  contents,  by  review; 
forming  as  good  a  judgment  of  them  as  possible  from  these  sources  and 
from  the  name  of  the  author,  or  even  of  the  publisher.  The  teacher 
ought,  if  possible,  to  see  all  the  leading  magazines,  or  if  this  be 
impossible,  he  ought  to  see,  month  by  month,  the  reviews  or  tables  of 
contents  of  them,  so  that  he  may  know  what  is  coming  before  the 
public. 

It  is  often  possible  for  the  pupils  to  render  real  assistance  in  this 
line. 

The  bibliography  of  nearly  every  important  subject  is  year  by 
year  increasing  at  a  rate  which  astonishes  even  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  pace  with  that  particular  subject,  and  we  are  daily 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  pupils  must  be  specialists  in  some¬ 
thing,  while  they  have  a  broad  general  knowledge. 

Amidst  ail  this  deluge  of  reading  matter,  the  teacher  ought  to  keep 
an  index  of  nearly  everything  that  he  reads,  and  many  things  that 
he  does  not  read  except  by  title. 

In  those  schools  where  a  single  grade  has  a  number  of  teachers,  this 
matter  of  their  reading  inclinations  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
regular  conference  among  the  teachers,  and  each  teacher  ought  to 
take  a  certain  number  to  look  after  particularly  in  this  direction,  and 
if  one  teacher  fails  of  securing  the  desired  results  with  an  individual 
case,  possibly  onp  of  the  other  teachers  may  succeed  better.  When 
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an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  made,  the  teachers  may  be  mutually 
helpful  by  noting  and  reporting  to  the  one  whose  special  charge  a 
pupil  is,  any  particular  interest  observed  developing  in  the  pupil. 

In  those  schools  where  a  grade  remains  for  a  year  or  for  a  term 
under  the  exclusive  charge  of  one  teacher;  when  the  grade  passes 
from  the  charge  of  that  to  the  care  of  the  next  teacher,  full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  given  regarding  the  successes,  and  especially  regarding 
the  failures  which  have  attended  the  teacher’s  efforts  in  interesting 
individual  cases  in  reading. 

In  conclusion,  let  every  teacher  do  his  utmost  to  aid  pupils  in 
obtaining  good  reading.  Much  ought  to  be  done  in  the  next  decade 
in  the  line  of  increasing  the  libraries  of  our  schools,  and  in  founding 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  our  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
smaller  villages. 

;  ^  THUBSDAY  EVENING. 

At  8  p.  M.  the  A^ociation  convened  in  the  tent  at  the  Mansion 
House. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Plattsburgh  City  Band  orchestra. 

The  following  is  a  full  abstract  of  the  paper  read  by  Superintendent 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  on 

The  Senses  and  Their  Culture. 

The  subject  of  sense-perception  is  too  broad  to  be  discussed  with 
any  degree  of  fullness  in  a  single  paper.  It  will  therefore  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper  to  present  only  such  phases  of  it  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  education  of  the  senses. 

What  are  the  channels  through  which  the  world  of  matter  comes  in 
contact  with  the  world  of  mind?  What  is  the  problem  of  training 
the  senses? 

Is  it  the  physical  eye  that  sees,  or  the  physical  ear  that  hears?  If 
so,  why  does  not  the  eagle  see  more  in  a  painting  than  Titian,  and 
the  savage  hear  more  in  a  symphony  than  Beethoven?  A  Milton  and 
a  Newton  gaze  into  the  starry  evening  sky.  The  one  sees  in  it  a  sub¬ 
lime  poem,  to  the  other  it  is  a  mathematical  problem;  whilst  the 
tailor,  looking  into  the  same  heavens,  sees  only  the  reflection  of  his 
shop,  and  in  the  language  of  his  trade  exclaims: 

“  Day  hath  put  on  his  Jacket  and  around 
His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars.” 

Each  sees  not  only  with  all  he  has  seen,  but  with  all  he  knows,  and 
with  all  he  has  felt  and  done. 

The  power  that  enables  us  to  see  is,  therefore,  not  the  physical  eye 
— though  good  eye-sight  is  necessary — but  it  is  the  knowledge,  or 
number  of  concepts,  with  which  the  mind  has  been  furnished  and 
with  which  it  sees. 

The  training  of  the  senses,  then,  is  mainly  the  problem  of  building 
up  accurate  concepts  with  which  we  may  perceive. 

1.  More  particularly  we  may  state  that  the  process  of  perception  in 
ordinary  sense-perception  is  accomplished  mainly  by  means  of  con¬ 
cepts  of  things  to  be  perceived  and  remembered,  percepts  of  their 
qualities.  The  eye  that  has  never  fseen  color  sees  very  little  in  its  first 
perception  of  color,  and  the  ear  that  has  never  heard  sound  hears  very 
little  in  its  first  perception  of  sound.  The  power  of  sight  and  of 
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hearing  consists  in  the  sense-concepts  and  percepts  (or  comj)lex  and 
simple  percepts)  which  have  been  built  up  in  the  mind  by  repeated 
acts  of  percej^tion  under  circumstances  under  which  attention  and 
interest  have  rendered  the  mind  sensitive  to  impressions. 

This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  second  visit  to  an  art 
gallery,  or  a  world’s  exposition,  is  so  much  more  profitable  than  the 
first,  because  on  such  second  visit  we  can  see  with  the  concepts  built 
up  on  the  first,  imperfect  though  they  be.  It  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  common  remark  that  in  traveling  we  see  only  what  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  see.” 

2.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  ordinary  sense- 
perception  is  mainly  a  process  of  recalling  sense-concepts  and  per¬ 
cepts.  The  objects  perceived  serve  mainly  as  stimuli  to  recall,  or 
bring  into  consciousness,  their  corresponding  concej)ts.  AYe  look  at 
a' landscape;  it  recalls  into  consciousness  our  concepts  of  hills  and 
valleys,  of  streams  and  forests,  of  fields  and  houses,  and  our  percepts 
of  color,  and  of  light  and  shade.  All  that  the  landscape  does  is  to 
recall  these  and  give  them  a  new  grouping. 

AVhat  we  see  in  such  an  act  is  not  so  much  the  objects  as  the  con¬ 
cepts  which  they  recall;  if,  therefore,  these  concepts  are  inaccurate, 
the  perception  will  correspondingly  lack  in  distinctness  and  accuracy. 
Even  in  case  of  comparison,  when  the  objects  compared  are  seen,  the 
comparison  is  not  made  between  the  objects  themselves  but  between 
the  concepts  which  they  recall;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison 
will  wholly  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  these  concepts.  Vife  cannot 
compare  things,  we  can  only  compare  the  concepts  of  them.  AVe  cannot 
think  with  things,  we  can  think  only  with  our  concepts  of  them.  Hence 
imperfect  concej^ts  vitiate  all  the  higher  thought  2:>rocesses  into  which 
they  enter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  important  bearing  of  thorough 
sense  training  on  so-called  '^‘higher  education.” 

3.  If  ordinary  sense-perception  is  mainly  a  process  of  recalling 
concepts,  it  follows  that  in  such  process  there  is  very  little  added  to 
our  concepts  that  is  new. 

This  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  our  concepts  of  many  things  whicii 
we  have  seen  ten  thousand  times  are  so  vague  that  we  cannot  recall 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  themselves. 

In  order  that  vivid  new  impressions  may  be  made  and  concepts  be 
built  up,  the  act  of  perception  must  be  accompanied  by  that  deep 
interest  and  close  attention  which  renders  it  properly  an  act  of 
observation. 

4.  If  we  perceive  by  means  of  concepts,  and  yet  these  concepts  be 
built  up  through  acts  of  perception,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  process  to  begin  ?  Is  this  not  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle? 

To  illustrate,  capital  is  necessary  to  carry  on  any  business  industry; 
how,  then,  it  may  be  asked  in  like  manner,  can  a  man  without  capital 
and  without  credit  ever  build  up  any  such  industry?  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  the  same.  The  beginning  of  the  process  in  either 
case  is  at  first  very  slow  indeed.  In  the  latter  case  the  capital  must 
be  the  immediate  product  of  labor.  In  the  former  case  the  capital 
(to  continue  the  figure)  consists  of  concepts  and  percepts  which  must 
be  slowly  built  up  by  repeated  acts  of  perception,  and  but  little  clear 
perception  is  possible  until  this  has  been  accomplished.  The  process 
would  be  slower  still  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  world 
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into  which  the  child  is  born  is  wholly  new  to  him,  and  that  everything 
has  for  him  the  interest  that  springs  from  novelty,  which  serves  to 
deepen  impressions  and  reduce  the  number  required  to  build  up 
concepts. 

5.  The  problem  of  sense-training  is  therefore  not  at  all  a  question 
merely  of  training  the  physical  organs  of  the  five  senses,  but  of  build¬ 
ing  up  clear  and  accurate  concepts  of  things  to  be  perceived. 

Inasmuch  as  sense-concepts  are  complex,  and  the  different  element¬ 
ary  percepts  of  which  they  are  composed  are  obtained  through 
different  senses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  these  concepts  and  to 
determine  through  which  sense  each  of  the  elementary  percepts  are 
primarily  obtained. 

That  the  element  of  coloi’^is  percept  by  the  eye,  and  that  of  sound, 
by  the  ear,  is  very  evident;  and  that  in  building  up  percepts  of  color 
and  percepts  of  sound  the  eye  and  ear  alone  must  be  addressed,  is 
equally  clear.  But  in  a  concept  so  complex  as  that  of  a  cube  we  have 
the  elements  of  color,  of  light  and  shade,  of  plane  surface,  and  of 
solid  form,  besides  those  of  roughness  or  smoothness,  hardness  or 
softness,  etc.  Through  which  sense  is  each  of  these  attributes  or 
qualities  primarily  perceived,  and  which  sense  must  accordingly  be 
addressed  in  building  up  each  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  the 
concept  ? 

Color,  light  and  shade,  are  perceived  by  the  eye;  weight,  probably, 
through  the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  Plane  surface  is  probably 
perceived  through  the  sense  of  muscular  movement,  as  of  the  eye  in 
following  its  outline  or  of  the  hand  in  tracing  it.  The  third  dimension 
is  perceived  primarily  through  the  muscular  sense  of  the  hand;  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  light  of  well-knowm  facts. 

6.  Whilst  each  sense  originally  contributes  its  own  share  of  the 
elements  Avhich  make  up  a  complex  concej)t,  the  products  of  one  sense 
afterwards  become  associated  wdth  those  of  another,  and  thus  arise 
the  so-called  ‘‘acquired  perceptions.”  The  eye,  for  example,  perceives 
light  and  shade,  and  the  touch,  or  muscular  sense,  solid  form;  the 
two  impressions,  being  made  at  the  same  moment,  become  associated, 
so  that  thereafter  the  presence  of  light  and  shade  suggests  to  the  eye 
the  impression  of  solivd  form,  which  then  seems  to  be  a  direct  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  eye.  Nearly  all  the  products  of  the  other  senses  become 
in  this  way  associated  with  the  sense  of  sight,  so  that  in  actual  life 
the  eye,  to  a  larger  extent,  performs  the  office  of  the  other  senses. 

These  acquired  perceptions  are,  however,  as  far  as  the  senses,  with 
whose  products  they  have  become  associated,  are  concerned,  not  per¬ 
ceptions  at  all,  strictly  so-called,  but  are  rather  immediate  inferences  of 
these  senses.  Illusions  of  the  senses  pertain  to  these,  acquired  per¬ 
ceptions,  not  to  the  primary  perceptions.  They  are  simply  wrong 
inferences. 

7.  Whilst  the  main  work  in  training  the  senses  consists  in  building 
up  concepts,  it  is,  nevertheffiss,  true  that  the  different  senses  must  be 
also  trained  to  use  their  acquired  perceptions  with  accuracy  and  skill 
This  training,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  very  different  in 
aim  and  method  from  the  other. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  observe  the  pedogogical  principle  of 
appealing,  in  building  up  concepts,  to  the  senses  through  which  the 
different  elements  in  them  are  primarily  obtained,  and  not  by  appealing 
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to  the  acquired  perceptions.  In  developing  concepts  of  solid 
form,  for  example,  the  hand  must  be  addressed  and  not  simply  the 
eye.  Clay-modeling,  kindergarten  work  in  general,  as  also  industrial 
work  of  various  kinds,  becomes  important,  viewed  from  this 
standpoint. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  process  of  sense-preception,  what,  we 
may  ask,  are  some  of  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  it  ? 

Chief  among  them  are:  The  study  of  natural  history,  industrial 
work,  painting  and  drawing.  Let  it  suffice  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  generally  available  than  the  other 
three  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

What  is  the  educational  value  of  drawing?  It  is  claimed  that  it 
trains  the  hand  and  cultivates  the  taste.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  but 
is  this  its  chief  value?  To  find  the  chief  significance  of  drawing  in 
the  fact  that  it  trains  the  hand  is  as  absurd  as  to  find  the  chief 
significance  of  alms-giving  in  the  fact  that  the  act  of  giving  develops 
the  muscles  of  the  right  arm. 

The  pedogogical  value  of  drawing  lies  in  the  fact  mainly  that  it  is 
a  means  of  expression  —  a  means  of  expressing  those  elements  of 
concepts  which  are  obtained  primarily  through  the  eye  (color 
excepted).  In  industrial  work  (in  wood  work,  clay-modeling,  etc.), 
those  elements  in  concepts  are  expressed  which  are  primarly  obtained 
through  the  muscular  sense  and  the  sense  of  touch.  Industrial 
work  is  the  language  of  the  muscular  sense,  as  drawing  is  of  the  eye. 

1.  Drawing  in  the  first  place  hastens  the  process  of  building  up 
concepts  by  riveting  the  attention  on  the  details  of  the  object  and 
thus  impressing  them  more  deeply.  Drawing  an  object  but  once 
impresses  it  on  the  mind  more  vividly  than  merely  looking  at  it  many 
times. 

2.  Drawing  an  object  from  memory  brings  vividly  into  conscious¬ 
ness  the  defects  of  the  concept,  and  thus  directs  the  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  object  which  have  not  yet  been  observed.  Few  persons 
realize  how  little  they  have  seen  after  looking  at  an  object  until  they 
endeavor  to  express  their  concept  by  drawing  it  from  memory. 

3.  In  drawing  we  express  only  the  visual  appearance  of  objects, 
not  their  third  dimension.  Drawing  expresses  only  the  primary 
percepts  of  sight  (color  excepted).  It  therefore  trains  the  eye  in 
separating  its  primary  from  its  acquired  perceptions,  and  in  this  way 
to  focus  its  attention  on  the  mere  visual  impressions  in  order  to  build 
up  the  more  rapidly  the  strictly  visual  percepts. 

If  these  propositions  be  correct,  two  practical  deductions  would 
seem  to  be  legitimate. 

Firnt  All  drawfing  should  be  free-hand  drawing.  If  the  pupil 
were  to  draw  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  he  could  make,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  insist  on  free-hand  drawing,  for  these  pictures  wfill  be  far 
less  perfect  than  otherwise.  But  if  he  is  to  draw  for  the  sake  of  its 
reflex  effect  on  his  concepts,  then  free-hand  drawfing  alone  would 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Second.  All  drawing  should  be  done  from  the  object  itself,  or  from 
a  cast  of  it,  and  not  from  the  fiat  or  a  picture  of  it.  The  j^urpose  of 
drawing  is  to  train  the  j^upil  to  observe  objects;  no  amount  of  copy¬ 
ing  of  j^ictures  can  do  this.  Copying  from  the  fiat,  as  is  done  in 
many  schools  to-day,  is  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  done. 
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except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  as  an  introductory  exercise  to  drawing- 
from  tlie  solid,  or  the  cast  of  it. 

At  this  point  Treasurer  E.  N.  Jones,  being  obliged  to  leave.  Princi¬ 
pal  C.  N.  Cobb  was  appointed  treasurer,  pro  tern. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Commissioner  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  was  as  follows: 

County  Supervision. 

“Education,”  says  a  shrewd  writer,  “is  a  subject  on  which  everyone 
thinks  himself  or  herself  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion.  No  one 
presumes  to  meddle  with  a  question  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry 
unless  he  has  made  it  the  study  of  a  life.  In  like  manner,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  proportion  as  we  advance  to  a  philosophy  of  education^ 
there  will  be  fewer  who  will  take  upon  themselves  to  settle  off-hand 
the  most  difficult  questions  regarding  it.”  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  likened 
“  to  a  direction  post,  which  is  always  telling  the  way  to  a  place  and 
never  goes  there.”  The  road  towards  a  science  of  education  is 
studded  with  these  Pecksniffian  guide-posts.  Meetings  of  educational 
theorists  often  resemble  that  ancient  convention  at  Ephesus  in  which 
“  some  cried  one  thing  and  some  another,  for  the  assembly  was  confused 
and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.” 

In  the  midst  of  conflicting  opinions  upon  the  science  of  education, 
it  is  encouraging  to  find,  among  intelligent  men  throughout  the 
country,  comparative  unanimity  in  the  practical  art  of  education  and 
the  general  means  suggested  to  insure  advancement  in  all  its  details. 
Dr.  Philbrick,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  school  reports,  sa^'s :  “  In  this 
branch  of  educational  economy  our  country  is  clearly  in  the  lead.  The 
grand  aggregate  in  a  single  issue  of  these  school  reports  is  upward  of 
38,000,000  pages.  Foreign  authorities  agree  in  recognizing  the  great 
utility  of  this  feature  of  our  system.”  We  have,  therefore,  exceptional 
opportunities  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  various  educational  systems  of 
the  United  States.*  It  is  suggestive  to  note  that  the  same  needs  are 
everywhere  recognized;  it  is  a  mortification  to  find  other  States  lead¬ 
ing  us  in  making  provisions  for  meeting  some  of  these  needs. 

The  necessity  for  more  systematic  and  thorough  supervision  in 
country  schools  is  universally  acknowledged.  In  his  annual  message 
for  1885,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  points  to  the  advanced  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  as  the  best 
proof  of  the  fact.  A  review  of  school  legislation  in  New  York  since 
1885  shows  that  we  have  made  great  progress.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  almost  every  measure  bears  principally  and  most  directly 
upon  schools  in  rural  districts.  These  schools,  however,  still  demand 
further  “  protection  from  the  imposition  of  bad  work.”  The  amend¬ 
ments  of  1887,  recently  published  in  circular  form,  the  straight-for¬ 
ward  statements  in  the  address  of  this  morning,  prove  the  readiness 
with  which  the  present  most  efficient  Superintendent,  the  Hon.  A. 
S.  Draper,  will  cooperate  with  us  if  we  do  but  agree  in  our  needs. 

The  writer  wdll  first  speak  of  those  needs  which  are  of  vital  import¬ 
ance,  closing  with  a  few  practical  suggestions  which  he  has  found 
helpful  in  his  work.  Surely  we  have  not  come  here  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  of  old  to  “spend  our  time  in  nothing  else 
than  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.”  On  the  contrary,  this 
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is  a  time  for  exhaustive  discussion  of  existing  imperfections,  for  deci^ 
sive  action  in  all  matters  ripe  for  action,  and  for  helpful  suggestions 
to  improve  the  character  of  our  work. 

I.  The  time  has  come  when  school  commissioners  should  take  some 
action  to  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  force  of  teachers.  Although 
we  should  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill, 
yet  we  can  secure,  in  a  large  measure,  the  provisions  of  the  act  with¬ 
out  much  delay  and  without  further  legislation. 

The  statute  now  directs  school  commissioners  to  examine  candi¬ 
dates  and  issue  licenses  “in  the  forms  which  are  or  maybe  prescribed 
by  the  State  Superintendent.’'  It  specifies  neither  the  subjects  for 
examination  (excepting  physiology  and  hygiene),  nor  the  duration  of 
the  licences.  It  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  give  tem¬ 
porary  licenses,  limited  to  any  school  commissioner  district  or  school 
district,  and  also,  upon  examination,  to  issue  State  certificates  for  life. 
The  Superintendent,  then,  has  power  to  prescribe  forms  of  certificates 
for  the  use  of  school  commissioners,  specifying  the  subjects  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  the  time  for  which  the  licenses  shall  be  given  respectively. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  join  in  requesting  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  prepare  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 
Commissioners  anxious  for  uniformity  should  agree,  on  their  part,  to 
issue  licenses  only  upon  these  papers,  the  State  Superintendent  fur¬ 
nishing  the  forms  for  licences  and  commissioners  endorsing  such 
licenses  wherever  granted.  In  all  cases  the  papers  should  be  filed, 
and,  if  desired,  returned  to  the  Department  dor  inspection.  In  this 
way  the  successful  applicant  will  hold  a  certificate  of  more  than  local 
value,  furnished  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Eighty  school  commissioners  speak  of  the  necessity  for  uniform 
standards  in  the  examination  of  teachers.  If  these  commissioners 
will  unite  in  asking  the  Dej)artment  to  furnish  questions  for  their 
use,  to  be  issued  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1887,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  request  will  be  acceded  to.  In  this  way  uniformity  was 
secured  in  Indiana.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana  says;  “The 
State  Board  of  Education  pre^^ares  the  questions  and  sends  them 
every  month  to  the  ninety-two  counties  of  Indiana.  The  uniform 
standard  of  qualifications  thus  established  was  low  at  first  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  but  has  been  raised  from  month  to  month 
until  it  is  now  reasonably  high.” 

Four  or  five  commissioners  should  unite  at  once  in  drafting  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  be  mailed  to  each  school  commissioner,  setting  forth 
the  advisability  of  this  plan,  and  inclosing  a  formal  request  for  its 
adoption,  to  be  signed  by  school  commissioners  and  returned  to  the 
superintendent.  This'  now  seems  the  simplest  way  to  approximate 
that  uniformity  which  is  so  generally  desired,  and  of  which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  in  his  report  for  1884-85,  sa^^s,  referring  to 
contemplated  action  in  New  York:  “It  is  certain  that  until  some 
such  action  is  taken,  no  extended,  Avell-sustained  movement  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  teaching  service  is  possible.”  This  experiment 
should  be  tried.  Our  cooperation  will  insure  success,  and  any  legis¬ 
lation  deemed  necessary  can  then  be  secured  without  difficulty. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  refer  to  a  need  wliich,  w^e  trust,  will  be 
touched  upon  in  the  section  of  professional  training  of  teachers. 
Given  a  fixed  standard  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  we  shall 
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then  demand  more  system  in  institute  work.  The  Department  should 
he  called  upon  to  j^repare  annually  full  outlines  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  containing  directions  for  teachers,  and  quoting  authorities 
for  reference  in  study.  Michigan,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts  lead  us  in  this  respect.  Such  a  plan  prevents  repeti¬ 
tion,  gives  teachers  the  opportunity  for  thorough  preparation,  forces 
conductors  to  be  definite  and  explicit;  in  short,  it  places  the  institute 
upon  the  same  plane  with  any  well  organized  course  of  instruction. 

n.  If  our  schools  demand  a  bar  against  total  incompetency  in  the 
case  of  teachers,  they  require  as  emphatically  protection  from  incom¬ 
petent  supervising  officers.  These  officers  are  to  the  schools  as 
generals  to  an  army.  Napoleon  is  reputed  to  have  said:  “Let  me 
choose  my  generals,  and  I  care  nothing  for  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  soldiers;  the  officers  mold  the  army.”  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana,  asks  for  legisla¬ 
tion  as  to  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  superintendents.  “Various 
plans  have  been  proposed,”  says  he,  “  as  that  the  superintendent,  or 
all  candidates  for  the  office,  must  hold  college  or  Normal  school 
diplomas,  or  must  be  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  practical  objections  to  these  plans  are  serious;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  reasonable  and  entirely  practicable  to  prohibit  the 
appointment  of  any  one  as  county  superintendent  wffio  did  not  hold  a 
valid  teachers’  license  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  months’  grade.” 
Now,  if  our  licenses  represented  uniform  qualifications,  this  would  be  a 
practical  suggestion  for  New  York.  Of  course,  as  one  of  our  own  super¬ 
intendents  has  said:  “  Any  qualifications  required  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  give  efficient  commissioners.  Much  depends  on  tact  and 
natural  ability  for  success;  but  if  qualifications  were  required,  totally 
unfit  persons  could  not  hold  the  office.” 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  school  commissioners  cannot, 
however  competent,  uniformly  produce  the  best  results  until  their  - 
respective  territories  approximate  uniformity.  Our  commissioner  dis¬ 
tricts  range  from  sixteen  school  districts  in  Kings  to  198  in  Steuben. 

“  The  superintendent,”  says  the  Virginia  report  for  1885,  “  should 
know  every  school  under  his  jurisdiction  and  every  scholar,  as  Cyrus 
knew  every  soldier  that  served  under  him,  and  Themistocles  could 
call  by  name  each  one  of  the  20,000  citizens  of  Athens.”  In  our 
largest  districts,  however,  a  commissioner  is  “  a  mere  clerk  to  keep 
accounts,  to  examine  teachers,  and  to  make  reports.  His  strength 
should  lie  in  overseeing  the  schools.”  (Illinois  report,  1885,  ’86.)  The 
formation  of  a  new  district  in  Chautauqua  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  failure  to  secure  the  same  in  Genesee,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Steuben  shows  how  strongly  the  necessity  for  division  must  be 
insisted  upon.  The  law  of  1881,  giving  boards  of  supervisors  power 
to  divide  commissioner  districts  containing  more  than  200  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  should  read  100  school  districts  at  the  greatest.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  150,  lost  in  1887,  would  not  be  sufficient. 

HI.  With  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  territory  of  commissioners, 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  commissioners,  the  work  of  pupils  in 
rural  districts  would  approximate  uniformity.  In  fact  those  com¬ 
missioners  who  now  have  not  more  than  100  schools  in  charge,  and  are 
reasonably  careful  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  can  establish,  by  degrees, 
a  uniform  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools.  In  California  the 
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school  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  county  board  of  education  to 
draft  a  course  of  study  for  county  schools  which  teachers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  made  progress  in  grading  the  country  schools.  School 
reports  generally  speak  of  the  necessity  for  some  such  provision. 
Hon.  Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1886,  says:  “While  there  are  all  degrees  of  inspection, 
there  is  almost  no  attempt  made  to  lay  out  the  work  for  the  pupil  or 
the  teacher.  Each  school  is  a  law  unto  itself,  both  as  to  what  shall 
be  pursued  and  when  and  how  and  by  whom.”  Although  some 
counties  in  this  State  are  taking  steps  in  this  direction,  yet  Mr.  Stock- 
well  voices  the  general  condition  of  things  with  us.  Well-known 
difficulties  will  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study.  It  will 
take  several  years,  at  least,  to  get  it  well  started.  That  it  will  succeed 
eventually  is  proved  by  the  reports  from  the  States  referred  to  above. 
Instruction  becomes  systematic ;  examinations  are  held  at  stated 
periods;  and,  in  many  counties,  diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who 
successfully  complete  the  prescribed  course.  These  diplomas  often 
acquire  a  definite  value;  admit,  for  example,  to  the  high  school  with¬ 
out  an  examination.  “  The  system  of  graduation  from  the  common 
school  course  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  stimulate 
pupils  and  teachers  to  effort  and  to  create  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public.”  (Indiana  report,  1885,  ’86.)  We  should  use  this  spur  to 
effort  in  our  country  schools. 

IV.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  State  to  aid  our  rural  districts  since 
1884.  At  that  time  the  New  York  Tribune  said:  “It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  poor  and  sparsely  settled  rural  school  districts  to 
maintain  an  efficient  school  system  on  the  present  basis  of  taxation.” 
The  addition  of  $500,000  to  the  general  appropriation,  and  the  change 
in  the  manner  of  apportionment  of  moneys,  has  assisted  us  greatly. 
The  loss  of  the  $250,000  additional  in  the  last  Senate,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  further  aid  from  the  State.  Local  taxes, 
however,  are  still  very  unequal,  and  we  must  look  to  the  future  for 
more  approximate  equalization. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  three  brief  suggestions,  which  commis¬ 
sioners  will  find  essential  to  good  work: 

First.  Acquaint  yourself  with  school  laws  and  decisions.  Understand 
thoroughly  your  legal  duties. 

Second.  Outline  a  definite  plan  for  your  work,  in  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department.  Do  not  think  it  necessary,  per  se,  to 
deviate  from  your  predecessor.  Decide  in  all  things  good  to  further 
his  work.  “Do  not  attempt,”  says  a  writer  upon  this  subject,  “to 
convey  the  idea  that  all  good  work  begins  with  you,  like  the  emperor 
of  China  who  decreed  that  nothing  should  antedate  his  administration, 
that  all  history  should  begin  with  him.” 

Third.  Follow  your  plan,  when  perfected,  with  energy  and  decision, 
“It  has  been  finely  said  that  the  wedge,  be  it  never  so  small,  that  has  a 
single  edge,  wMl  cleave  its  way  through  anything;  tough  fiber  and 
stony  rock  fly  asunder  before  it;  and  so  all  things  give  way  before 
the  single-minded  man.  The  wedge  with  a  double  edge  cleaves 
nothing;  it  is  itself  pounded  and  broken  in  pieces  between  the  blows 
that  fall  on  it  and  the  block  that  it  should  rend.  ”  —  [Archbishop  Benson. 
So  it  is  with  us.  If  we  truckle  to  political  intrigues  and  are 
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deflected  from  our  duty  by  political  influences,  like  the  broken  wedge, 
we  shall  be  thrown  away  as  useless. 

.  The  above  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  J.  W.  Kimball,  who 
fully  agreed  with  ]Mr.  Parsons,  and  especially  in  his  idea  of  uniform 
examinations. 

Commissioner  Salisbury  said  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  all 
that  Mr.  Parsons  had  expressed  in  his  paper;  that  in  his  last  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  he  had  requested  that  there  should  be  a 
bill  put  before  the  Legislature  requiring  a  uniform  system  of  exami¬ 
nations  of  teachers.  He  stated  that  teachers’  licenses  were  often 
granted  with  but  little  regard  to  qualifications. 

At  this  2ioint,  the  following  officers  were  nominated,  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year : 

President,  J.  W.  Kimball;  vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Coats,  Miss  E.  S. 
Hanaway,  Miss  Amelia  Morey,  A.  W.  Norton;  corresponding  secretary, 
Edward  Danforth;  recording  secretaries,  Arthur  Cooper,  A.  W. 
Moorehouse;  treasurer,  C.  N.  Cobb. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Music  by  the  Plattsburgh  City  Band  orchestra. 

Devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Rev.  O.  R.  Willis. 

[The  following  abstract  of  the  address  of  Dr.  L.  Sauveur  was  very 
kindly  prepared  by  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Cook,  of  Potsdam:] 

Report  of  Dr.  Sauveur’s  Address. 

I  was  mosu  agreeably  entertained  and  instructed  by  Dr.  Sauveur’s 
inimitable  presentation  of  the  natural  method  of  teaching  language, 
and  convinced  of  its  superiority.  I  went  away  feeling  that  I  should 
never  be  contented  with  less  of  French  than  a  course  of  instruction 
under  the  distinguished  doctor  himself. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  the  spirit  of  the  address,  in  abstract: 

I  would  have  you  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere,  adopt  the 
manners  and  speak  the  tongue  of  that  peojfle  whose  language  you 
wish  to  acquire.  To  do  this  you  must  ignore  your  own  surroundings 
for  the  time  being,  and  be  a  Greek  if  you  desire  to  make  the  Grecian 
language  your  own;  must  become  perfectly  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
literature  of  that  people  purely  through  their  own  words  and  forms 
of  expression,  but  you  must  also  enter  into  the  every-day  life  of 
individuals,  of  Greek  heroes;  talk  with  them,  share  their  gaiety,  their 
sorrow,  even  their  passionate  outbursts  of  feeling.  Go  to  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Zenophon  and  of  Socrates,  and  see  in  imagina¬ 
tion  the  scenes  of  those  days  reenacted.  Talk  with  them  concerning 
“The  Expedition  of  Cyrus”  and  “  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand;” 
with  Socrates,  of  the  soul  and  immortality.  By  imaginatively  living 
and  acting,  thinking  and  speaking  with  the  best  writers  and  philoso¬ 
phers  among  the  Greeks  until  you  are  conversant  with  their  literature 
and  thought,  and  have  caught  the  spirit  that  animates  them,  you 
receive  a  lasting  impression,  and  their  language  readily  becomes 
yours. 

Leave  the  grammatical  construction  until  you  have  become 
acquainted  with  words  and  the  various  forms  of  expression. 

AVhen  a  youth  I  conceived  the  most  intense  hatred  of  Latin  gram¬ 
mar,  which  was  begotten  through  attempting  to  acquire  the  language 
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by  a  method  wholly  unnatural.  I  threw  the  book  from  me  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  took  my  Caesar  ”  to  my  heart  as  the  key  that  would 
unlock  the  Latin  tongue.  Absorbed  in  that,  I  was  in  the  great  Caesar’s 
presence,  went  with  him  to  the  wars,  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Helve¬ 
tians  and  the  Belgians,  and  the  repulse  of  the  German  tribes,  which 
created  the  most  ardent  desire  to  continue  with  this  illustrious  gen¬ 
eral  in  succeeding  marches  and  triumphs.  The  words  of  this  “  elo¬ 
quent  orator,  accomplished  writer,  and  consummate  statesman  ”  were 
burned  into  my  memory.  In  conversation  with  him  I  acquired  an 
ample  vocabulary,  words  “  full  of  life,”  and  “  luminous  with  the 
thought  of  a  master  of  the  Latin  tongue.”  I  learned  syntax  also 
from  Csesar  himself.  The  fine  diction  of  “  Caesar’s  Commentaries  ” 
furnishes  abundant  means  for  deducing  a  complete  syntax,  and  if  you 
follow  the  natural  method  closely,  you  will  obtain  desired  results  in 
one-third  less  time  than  from  the  use  of  the  grammar.  “  The  writers 
of  a  language  will  teach  us  grammar.”  Not  that  I  would  have  you 
abandon  grammars  entirely,  but  I  would  have  you  use  them  at  the 
proper  time,  then  carefully,  and  you  will  find  them  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  truly  helpful. 

The  old  method  of  teaching  lasiguage  was  one  of  deduction  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  wLile  the  new  or  natural  method  is  the 
opposite,  that  of  induction  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  placing 
words  and  phrases  in  such  close  connection  with  the  things  or  ideas 
they  express  as  to  be  easily  interpreted  by  the  listener. 

The  large  number  of  intelligent  and  cultured  students  who  have 
attended  our  “  Summer  School  of  Languages  ”  is  a  gratifying  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  popularity  of  the  method  employed  as  well  as  of  its 
success.  Assurances  from  many  distinguished  scholars  of  their 
appreciation  of  my  published  wOrks  pertaining  to  the  study  of 
language  and  embodying  this  method,  has  been  not  only  a  source 
of  satisfaction  but  added  proof  of  efficiency.  Further,  the  number  of 
editions  which  these  books  have  reached  urges  more  than  ever  upon 
your  attention  the  claims  of  the  natural  method  as  being  that  which 
gains  more  and  more  in  favor  with  the  general  public,  and  that  which 
the  people  will  demand  from  teachers  of  language  in  the  future. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Sauveur’s  address  he  conducted  a  class  in  French, 
formed  from  members  of  the  association. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  see  and  hear  a  teacher  so  unusually  fitted  to 
exemplify  the  natural  method.  Highly  cultured,  vivacious,  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  believing  thoroughly  in  himself  and  his  method  (a  necessity 
to  those  who  succeed),  he  made  the  lesson  easy,  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  to  the  promised  degree. 

Beginning  with  words  that  signified  the  most  common  objects, 
always  speaking  in  French,  he  proceeded  with  short  phrases  and 
sentences,  accompanying  the  thought  or  act  expressed  with  suitable 
gesticulation,  so  that  the  class  readily  caught  the  meaning. 

An  exercise  in  counting  was  given.  Parts  of  the  body  were  learned. 
Words,  phrases  and  sentences  were  repeated  until  familiar  to  the  ear. 

Inspectors  of  Election. 

The  following  inspectors  of  election  were  appointed:  L.  B.  Newell, 
C.  E.  Hawkins,  C.  G.  Brower,  Miss  McFarland  and  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Beattie. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  Superintendent  F oster,  of  Ithaca  : 

The  Bases  and  Methods  op  Promotions. 

There  is  probably  no  one  question  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  public  school  system  that  has  occasioned  as  much  embar¬ 
rassment  as  that  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade.  Teachers,  superintendents  and  school  boards  have  labored  to 
solve  the  problem  satisfactorily;  the  topic  has  been  discussed  time 
and  again  in  educational  gatherings;  the  best  thought  of  our  fore¬ 
most  educators  has  been  concentrated  upon  it;  yet  the  fact  that  no 
uniformity  now  exists,  either  as  to  the  basis  or  the  methods  of  promo¬ 
tion,  shows  that  the  question  is  still  far  from  being  settled.  Thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago  the  basis  of  promotion  was  almost  exclusively 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  a  reclassification  was  made  as  often 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  seemed  necessary.  Later,  when 
graded  schools  began  to  be  established,  promotions  came  to  be  based 
upon  daily  marking  of  recitations  and  the  results  of  written  examina¬ 
tions.  Still  later,  the  tendency  was  to  base  promotions  upon  the 
results  of  the  examinations  alone.  But  recently  the  tendency  has  been 
to  decry  examinations.  In  some  quarters  the  term  “  per  cent  ”  has 
become  odious.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to  the  point  in  its 
arc  that  it  occupied  forty  years  ago. 

Before  entering  upon  a  formal  discussion  of  our  topic,  I  desire  to 
restate  a  familiar  fundamental  principle  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  considering  any  subject  connected  with  our  public  schools. 
The  schools  are  for  the  scholars,  not  the  scholars  for  the  schools.  It 
has  been  charged  that  our  school  systems  have  been  established  with 
Procrustean  rigidity,  and  that  they  have  been  so  administered  as  to 
sacrifice  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  to  the  system;  that  the  schol¬ 
ars  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  grading,  not  the  grading  to  the 
scholars.  The  machinery  of  the  schools — the  organization,  the  course 
of  study,  the  programme  —  all  these  have  been  apfcly  compared  to  the 
scaffolding  to  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  house,  not  as 
part  of  the  house  itself.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  system 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  best  possible  training  of 
the  pupils,  the  most  complete  development  of  manly  and  womanly 
character.  The  system  must  be  so  elastic  as  to  secure  this  end.  No 
regulation,  no  rule,  no  requirement,  should  be  so  unyielding  that  the 
very  best  for  each  individual  may  not  be  secured. 

In  a  system  of  graded  schools,  the  pupils  must  be  instructed  in 
classes.  The  attempt  to  give  instruction  to  each  individual  separately 
would  prove  to  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labor,  were  it  not  a  mani¬ 
fest  impossibility.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  decide  how  many 
years  the  system  shall  embrace,  and  what  the  schedule  of  studies  for 
each  year  shall  be;  in  other  words,  a  curriculum  must  be  established. 
This  being  done,  the  pupils  are  classified  and  set  at  work.  No  matter 
how  carefully  or  how  perfectly  this  classification  may  have  been  made, 
before  many  months  have  passed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  are 
not  together.  They  are  found  to  differ  widely  in  their  ability  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Some  are  present  every  day,  others  are  more  or 
less  irregular  in  attendance.  Some  are  quick  of  apprehension,  others 
dull  and  slow  in  their  work.  Some  are  interested  in  their  studies, 
others  are  lacking  in  interest  and  inclined  to  inattention  and  play. 
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These  diherences  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  smart,  bright,  quick, 
dull,  slow,  indolent,  lazy,  ]3layful.  It  now  happens  that  if  the  lessons 
and  instruction  be  gauged  to  the  capacity  of  the  smart,  bright  and 
quick  pupils,  they  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  dull  and  slow 
members  of  the  class;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  class,  the  stronger  pupils  will 
have  too  little  to  do  to  occupy  their  time.  Ere  long  the  good  of  all 
demands  a  reclassification.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
subjects  i^assed  over  should  be  promoted  to  new  work,  while  those 
whose  best  interests  and  future  success  demands  that  they  should 
review  what  has  been  passed  over,  must  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Upon  what  basis  shall  such  reclassification  be  based  ?  The  principal 
bases  of  promotion  that  have  been  employed  are  the  following: 

First.  Promotions  ‘‘in  mass;”  membership  in  the  class  resulting  in 
promotion,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

Second.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

Third.  Daily  marking  of  recitations. 

Fourth.  Examinations,  oral  and  written. 

Fifth.  Marked  excellence  in  the  character  of  school  work. 

Let  us  consider  the  merits  and  defects  of  each. 

The  terms  in  which  the  first  is  expressed  “jiromotion  in  mass,”  lead 
us  to  anticipate  that  it  w^ould  not  effectively  separate  those  who  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  accomplish  the  work  passed  over  by  the  class,  are  con¬ 
sequently  unprepared  to  longer  continue  with  those  who  have 
thoroughly  mastered  it. 

This  basis  of  promotion  has  been  in  use  a  number  of  years  in  an 
important  city  of  New  England,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment 
there  may  prove  instructive  to  us.  The  competitive  marking  system 
was  entirely  abolished,  the  only  incentive  being  a  pure  sense  of  duty 
and  devotion  to  study. 

The  practice  is  described  and  defended  by  a  prominent  school  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  city  as  follows: 

“The  several  classes  are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  in  mass, 
making  a  regular  U23ward  progress  as  wholes  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  So  the  industrious,  the  well-disposed,  the  steadily  faithful 
to  their  opportunities,  however  intellectually  inferior  they  may  be,  are 
held  in  honorable  repute  with  their  more  gifted  compeers.  Yes,  and 
we  advance  the  poorer  members  of  Ihe  class  just  the  same.  *  *  * 

“We  cannot  make  admirable  characters  out  of  the  boj^s  without 
brains,  nor  can  w^e  stimulate  to  earnest  effort  those  who  obstinately 
reluct  from  study.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a  number  of  unfortunates 
^who  cannot  attend  school  regularly,  and  who  will  consequently  be 
placed  at  a  constant  disadvantage.  Now',  if  you  want  to  crush  the 
very  heart  out  of  these  j)upils,  ‘put  them  down.’  We  set  our  faces 
against  such  a  contingency,  and  therefore  they  must  be  kept  along. 
Their  own  good  demands  it.  The  public  good  demands  it.  Some¬ 
where  along  their  upward  w'ay,  the  attention  of  the  indolent  and  reck¬ 
less  may  be  arrested,  their  dormant  faculties  aroused  to  action,  capa¬ 
cities  and  aptitudes  be  developed,  of  which  they  had  given  little  or  no 
premonstration,  and  their  subsequent  careers  become  creditable  and 
successful.  In  view  of  these  possibilities,  let  them  not  be  crushed.” 

It  was  claimed  that  this  system  of  advancing  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade  “in  mass”  has  succeeded  admirably  and  removed  many  difficul- 
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ties.  This  seeming  success  was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  no  tests 
whatever  were  employed  to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  promo¬ 
tion,  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  school,  in  his 
report  to  the  school  committee  in  1886,  says: 

“In  my  visits  to  the  school  early  this  year,  I  noticed,  on  the  part  of 
many  puj)ils,  in  all  grades,  an  indifference  to  study^and  a  disregard 
of  the  rules  of  discipline  that  surprised  me.  Inquiry  revealed  the 
fact  that  there  was  in  the  school  quite  a  number  of  pupils  who, 
perhaps,  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted;  certainly  they  were  not 
qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  lYhat  seemed,  at 
first  glance,  indifference,  proved  in  reality  to  be  inability  to  coLmj)re- 
hend  and  grasp  the  subject-matter  of  their  several  studies.  They 
possessed  but  limited  powers  of  application,  and,  unable  properly  to 
prepare  their  lessons,  they  took  but  little  interest  in  their  recitations. 

“  Why  had  such  pupils  been  admitted  to  the  school  ?  It  was 
through  a  modification  of  the  conditions  of  admission,  enacted  some 
years  since,  whereby  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  grammar  schools,  by 
which  the  pupils  of  the  several  grades  were  advanced  each  year  ‘  in 
mass,’  was  applied  to  candidates  for  the  high  school,  and  the  entire 
fifth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  had  been  annually  admitted  with¬ 
out  condition  or  question,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

“  Another  and  still  worse  result  of  this  management  was  that  this 
apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  had  proved  contagious 
and  had  infected  quite  a  number  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
amid  other  surroundings,  would  have  been  fair  or  even  good  scholars. 
It  may  be  asked,  w^hy  was  such  a  state  of  affaii's  allowed  to  exist?  I 
reply  that  the  teachers  were  utterly  helpless.  No  penalty,  or  next  to 
none,  attached  to  any  failure  in  the  daily  work  or  occasional  exami¬ 
nations.  A  behef,  based  upon  actual  experience  and  precedent,  was 
universal  among  the  pupils,  that  they  could  drift  along,  doing  almost 
nothing,  and,  advancing  wfith  their  classes,  finally  graduate  with  as 
tangible  proofs  of  good  scholarship  as  those  possessed  by  pupils  who 
had  conscientiously,  enthusiastically  and  successfully  completed  the 
course.”  The  plan  of  promoting  pupils  in  mass  proved  there,  as  it 
will  prove  elsewhere,  a  failure. 

The  judgment  of  the  teacher,  as  the  basis  of  jiromotion,  has  many 
arguments  in  its  favor.  In  constant  communication  with  his  pupils, 
no  one  can  know  as  well  as  he  the  attainments  and  peculiarities  of 
each.  Yet  the  teacher’s  judgment  is  not  always  infallible.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  most  teachers  to  form  an  unbiased  judgment  of 
all  his  pupils.  There  are,  too,  many  inducements  to  advance  unworthy 
pupils.  The  temptation  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  scholars  by  passing 
them  on  to  the  next  teacher  is  one  quite  difficult  to  overcome.  “  I 
have  had  enough  of  him,  let  the  next  teacher  try  her  skill  on  him,”  is 
often  the  feeling,  if  not  expressed  in  words.  Some  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  revenge.  A  particular 
pupil  has  given  much  trouble  by  his  waywardness,  although  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
even  by  refusing  promotion.  It  sometimes  happens  that  teachers  have 
not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  parents  and 
other  friends  who  wmuld,  if  permitted,  push  their  unprepared  children 
ahead  regardless  of  their  physical,  mental  or  moral  welfare. 

The  daily  marking  of  recitations  as  the  basis  of  promotions,  I 
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consider  most  objectionable.  If  the  teacher  must  devote  sufficient 
attention  to  the  formation  of  a  just  judgment  in  regard  to  each  pupil’s 
recitation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  express  that  judgment  in  figures,  the 
effort  detracts  materially  from  his  teaching  power.  The  practice 
imposes  a  task  that  interferes  seriously  with  all  thorough  teaching. 
If  instruction  were  limited  to  the  hearing  of  recitations,  text-book  in 
hand;  if  the  teaser’s  duty  were  simply  to  question  the  pupil,  listen 
to  the  answer,  and  mark  his  estimate  of  it,  the  task  would  not  be 
difficult.  But  a  recitation  should  be  lively,  spirited,  enthusiastic. 
Questions  should  be  passed  first  to  one  scholar,  then  to  another;  the 
attention  of  all  should  be  held  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Difficulties  on 
the  part  of  any  pupils  must  be  cleared  up  by  well-directed  questions; 
often  the  whole  recitation  hour  should  be  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  lesson.  To  do  this  successfully,  the  teacher  must  be  free  from 
all  other  cares;  he  must  be  able  to  devote  all  his  energy,  all  his  tact, 
all  his  skill,  to  the  work  before  him,  with  no  thought  or  care  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Examinations  as  the  basis  of  promotion  may  be  either  oral  or 
written.  Each  has  its  place.  In  some  subjects  of  study  no  test 
of  any  value  can  be  given  except  by  an  oral  examination.  This  \ 
is  true  of  reading  and  music.  Pupils  may  state  in  writing  some  of 
the  principles  of  good  reading;  a  passage  may  be  marked  to  show  the 
inflections  that  should  be  given  or  the  words  that  should  be  emplia- 
sized,  and  by  diacritical  marks  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words 
may  be  indicated;  but  in  order  to  know  the  real  character  of  a 
scholar’s  reading,  his  reading  must  be  listened  to.  So  also  in  music; 
the  technics  may  be  put  upon  paper,  but  a  written  examination  in 
music  is  an  absurdity.  As  well  attempt  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  an 
organ  from  an  inspection  of  the  key-board.  If  we  would  test  the 
pupil’s  skill  in  vocal  music,  he  must  sing.  I  think,  also,  that  an  oral 
examination  of  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  grades  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  a  written  one.  I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late  in  condemnation  of  written  examinations.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  criticism.  *  But  when 
properly  conducted  they  are  of  special  value  as  a  basis  of  promotion. 
“Per  cents,”  especially  when  high  and  honestly  gained,  are  very 
desirable.  It  is  the  teacher’s  fault  if  pupils  are  nervously  excited  in 
anticipation  of  these  examinations.  When  carefully  prepared  upon 
the  subject-matter,  pupils,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  do  far  better 
when,  in  a  calm  and  quiet  manner,  subjected  to  a  written  examina¬ 
tion  than  to  any  other  test.  These  examinations  are  abused  when 
pupils  are  constantly  reminded  of  them  and  made  to  think  that  the 
chief  end  and  aim  of  school  life  is  simply  to  “  pass  ”  examination  and 
secure  a  high  per  cent. 

Marked  excellence  in  school  work.  But  why  require  even  an 
examination  in  all  cases  as  a  test  for  promotion.  In  nearly  all  classes 
a  large  number  —  usually  a  majority  of  the  pupils  —  are  regular  in 
attendance,  and  faithful  and  successful  in  their  school  work.  They 
perform  all  the  tasks  assigned  them  in  an  excellent  manner.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  as  to  their  having  accomplished  the  work  of  the 
grade,  nor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher.  The 
teacher  has  ample ,  evidence  of  the  excellent  scholarship  of  these 
pupils  in  the  recorded  results  of  written  reviews  held  at  sundry  time® 
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during  the  term.  Any  additional  examination  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  those  pupils  for  advancement.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  reward  faithful,  earnest,  and  successful  work  through 
the  term.  Let  the  teacher  announce  to  his  class  when  he  begins  the 
work  of  the  grade  that  every  pupil  who  makes  an  excellent  record 
during  the  term,  in  attendance,  puctuality,  conduct  and  scholarship 
shall,  as  a  mark  of  honorable  distinction,  be  rewarded  by  promotion 
without  examination.  This  will  prove  a  motive  to  exertion  more 
powerful  than  many  are  aware  of.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
pupils  will  strive  earnestly  and  successfully  to  gain  the  reward  offered. 

Of  this  plan  I  speak  from  experience.  Two  years  since  we  formed 
an  “  honor  section,”  to  be  rewarded  as  above  described,  in  the  several 
classes  below  the  high  school,  including  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  members  in  each  class.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  so 
gratifying  that  the  practice  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
But  now,  however,  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  that  can  gain 
admission  to  the  honor  section.  Every  pupil  who  keeps  a  clear  record 
for  attendance,  punctuality  and  good  conduct,  and  maintains  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  scholarship  is  enrolled  in  it.  This  simple 
device  has  proven  very  effectual  in  increasing  regularity  of  attendance, 
in  diminishing  tardiness,  in  winning  over  troublesome  pupils  to  better 
ways,  and  in  arousing  greater  diligence  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

The  method  of  promotion  that  I  would  recommend  is  as  follows: 

Promote  the  members  of  the  honor  section  without  examination  and 
without  conditions. 

Examine  the  remainder  of  each  class  and  promote  those  who  attain 
the  required  standing  without  condition. 

Carefully  consider  all  other  cases  with  the  teacher,  and  promote,  on 
trial,  those  that  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Frequency  of  Promotions. 

Whether  promotions  shall  be  made  annually,  or  semi-annually  or 
oftener,  are  questions  in  regard  to  which  no  uniformity  exists  in 
practice.  When  promotions  are  made  annually,  the  classes  are  so  far 
apart  that  those  who  fail  must  review  a  whole  year’s  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  promotions  are  made  more  than  twice  each  year,  the 
classes  are  likely  to  become  so  numerous  that  each  teacher  may  be 
burdened  with  more  than  two.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  a  teacher  can 
do  good  Tvork  with  two  classes,  but  not  with  more  than  two.  The  best 
plan  seems  to  be  to  arrange  the  course  of  study  in  half-years,  when¬ 
ever  circumstances  will  permit,  and  to  have  classes  simultaneously  pur¬ 
suing  the  studies  of  each  half-year.  Then,  if  the  number  of  pupils 
warrants,  only  those  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  single  half-year  would 
be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  otherwise,  each  teacher  would  have  two 
divisions  a  half-year  apart;  and  in  both  cases  promotions  would  be 
made  at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  In  the  cities  and  large  villages 
there  will  be  no  embarrassment  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  semi¬ 
annual  promotions,  as  the  number  of  pupils  will  furnish  full  classes  for 
each  half-year,  but  in  the  smaller  villages  the  number  of* pupils  will 
not,  in  many  cases,  warrant  the  formation  of  haK-year  classes.  In 
Ithaca,  with  1,500  pupils  in  attendance,  more  than  half  the  teachers 
have  full  classes  each  on  a  single  half-year’s  work,  and  only  four 
teachers,  and  these  in  schools  in  the  suburbs,  have  more  than  two 
half-year’s  work  represented  in  their  classes. 
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Those  secondary  schools  in  which  the  Regents’  advanced  examina¬ 
tions  are  held  three  times  each  year  form  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
semi-annual  promotions.  Certain  subjects  of  study  being  completed 
at  each  examination  and  others  being  taken  up  immediately  thereafter, 
the  year  is  broken  up  in  three  parts,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  school 
becomes  necessary  after  each  examination.  This,  however,  need  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  division  of  the  lower  schools  into  half-years. 
The  mid-year  class  of  the  grammar  department  can  be  kept  on  their 
work  until  the  second  examination,  which  occurs  about  four  weeks 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  can  then  be 
admitted  to  the  high  school  when  the  reorganization  of  classes  takes < 
place. 

I  shall  now  briefly  consider  several  questions  that  are  likely  to  arise 
no  matter  what  method  of  promotion  may  be  adopted: 

1.  To  what  extent  should  individual  promotions  be  made?  Some¬ 
times  unusually  bright  pupils  will  be  found  who  are  able  to  do  the 
work  of  their  respective  grades  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  by 
the  class.  Whenever  the  classes  are  no  more  than  a  half  year  apart, 
such  pupils  may  frequently  be  promoted  with  profit  to  the  next  higher 
grades.  At  certain  points  in  the  course,  classes  will  review  the  work 
of  the  preceding  grade,  as  when  the  change  from  oral  work  in  numbers 
or  geography  to  the  use  of  text  books  is  made,  and  these  are  favorable 
opportunities  to  make  such  individual  promotions.  Individual  pro¬ 
motions,  however,  should  be  made  with  great  caution.  It  is  not  wise 
to  advance  such  pupils  unless  all  work  between  the  two  grades  can  in 
some  way  be  covered.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  it  is  better  to  give 
such  extra  work  to  these  pupils  as  will  broaden  and  deepen  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject  pursued  by  the  grade. 

2.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  slow  and  plodding,  but  willing 
and  faithful  pupils  who  can  never  attain  high  “  per  cents  ”  even  though 
required  to  pass  over  the  same  grade  several  times?  There  are  some 
pupils  of  this  character,  and  each  should  be  made  a  special  study  by 
itself.  They  are  not  benefited  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  being 
required  to  go  over  the  ground  the  second  time.  Such  pupils  should 
generally  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  gain  all  from  the  advanced 
work  that  their  limited  capacities  will  admit. 

3.  How  shall  Vv' e  dispose  of  those  delicate  pupils  whose  health  will 
not  permit  them  to  take  all  the  studies  of  the  grade? 

I  would  allow  such  pupils  to  take  as  many  studies  as  they  can  carry 
without  injurious  effects,  and  complete  the  studies  of  that  grade  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  half-year  with  the  lower  class.  If  strong  enough  to  do 
more  they  might  be  permitted  to  take  an  additional  study  in  the 
higher  grade.  If  carefully  managed  no  serious  inconvenience  will 
result  from  the  few  cases  of  this  character  that  will  need  attention. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Supt.  Hamilton,  Supt.  Beattie,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Prof.  Brower,  and  others. 

Resolutions. 

The  following  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
was  presented: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  did  not 
approve  the  bill  for  uniform  examinations;  furthermore,  that  we 
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Egain  respectfully  urge  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  to  promptly 
provide  by  law  for  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  for  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State;  the  same  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

J.  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  Jr., 

S.  H.  ALBRO, 

Miss  H.  R.  BURNS, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  COOK, 

C.  G.  BROM^ER, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  deejily 
regret  the  loss  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill,  but  believe  that,  as 
in  other  States,  a  change  so  radical  will  be  best  promoted  by  successful 
experimentation,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  school  commissioners  be  urged  to  request  the 
State  Superintendent  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  printed  test 
questions  to  be  issued  monthly  and  to  be  used  simultaneously  in  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

That  school  commissioners  shall  agree  to  issue  no  licenses  without 
a  written  examination  upon  these  questions,  the  forms  for  said  licenses 
to  be  furnished  and  the  licenses  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent; 
said  licenses  to  be  endorsed  by  school  commissioners  wherever 
granted,  the  papers  of  all  applicants  to  be  filed  and,  if  desired, 
returned  to  the  Department  for  inspection. 

J.  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  Jr., 

S.  H.  ALBRO, 

Miss  H.  R.  BURNS, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  COOK, 

C.  G.  BROWER, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Professor  Sherman  Williams, 
of  Glens  Falls: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  committee  be  apjoointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  association,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting:  The  newly  elected  president  of  the  convention,  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  retiring  president,  a  member  of  some  college 
faculty,  a  Normal  school  principal,  a  city  superintendent,  a  school 
commissioner,  a  union  school  principal,  an  academy  principal.  Except 
those  named,  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chair.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  and  to  invite  whoever,  they  will  to  meet  wfith  them. 

The  chair  named  the  committee  as  follows:  College,  Professor  Oren 
Root;  Normal,  Principal  E.  H.  Cook;  City  Superintendent,  David 
Beattie;  School  Commissioner,  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.;  Union  School, 
Principal  Sherman  Williams;  Academy,  Principal  C.  IT.  Yerrill. 

The  following  motion,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Avas  made  and  carried: 

That  an  abstract  of  last  year’s  proceedings  be  made,  and,  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  year,  be  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  accompany  his  annual  report.* 

*The  abstract  referred  to  has  not  been  furnished.  A,  S.  D. 
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Prof.  Jolin  D.  Wilson,  of  Syracuse,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

The  Duty  of  a  Superintendent  or  Principal  to  His  Subordinates. 

A  superintendent  or  principal  should  have  thorough  and  adequate 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  preparation  should 
include  a  liberal  education,  a  knowledge  of  subjects  above  and 
beyond  those  taught  in  his  schools,  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  to 
teach,  some  experience  in  actual  teaching  (the  more  the  better),  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  beings  to  be  instructed,  a 
familiarity  with  the  laws  of  mind-growth  and  mental  development  and 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  education  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  outcome  of  methods  employed. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  supervisor  of  a  school  needs  a  clear 
head,  a  steady  nerve,  an  unflinching  will,  an  even  temper,  a  kind 
heart,  unbounded  love  and  sympathy,  and  a  good  conscience.  He 
needs,  also  a  bright,  cheerful,  hopeful  disposition,  a  disposition  to 
work,  a  disposition  to  do  his  duty,  a  desire  to  help  others,  a  purpose 
to  live  for  others  rather  than  for  himself,  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
something  of  an  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  he  has  to  do. 

Love  is  the  force  that  moves  the  world  upwards.  We  all  recognize 
the  principle  that  love  and  sympathy  should  be  governing  motives  in 
our  treatment  of  pupils;  the  same  principles  should  obtain  when  we 
are  dealing  with  teachers.  That  kindly  regard,  that  genuine  sym-. 
pathy  which  always  stimulates  pupils  to  do  their  best,  will  produce 
the  same  results  when  they  underlie  our  management  of  children  of 
a  larger  growth. 

Study  and  investigation  should  be  continued  after  entering  upon 
the  work  of  supervision.  A  superintendent  or  principal  should 
never  regard  himself  as  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  position; 
when  he  ceases  to  learn  he  stops  growing;  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  teachers,  he  must  continue  to  grow. 
Some  extra  professional  study  should  be  pursued;  it  will  furnish 
material  for  illustrations;  it  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  student;  it  will  keep  his  mind  alert  and  fresh  and 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  objectionable  mannerisms  and  stereo¬ 
typed  forms  of  expression. 

Our  thoughts,  our  ways,  our  words,  our  modes  of  speech,  our  jokes 
become  shabby  like  a  coat  worn  thread-bare  by  constant  using;  it 
may  have  been  a  very  good  coat  when  it  was  new,  made  from  the 
most  expensive  imported  material,  cut  in  the  height  of  fashion;  so 
our  preparation  may  have  been  expensive  and  of  the  best,  but  it  may 
be  worn  out.  It  will  not  do  to  patch  or  turn  it;  it  will  still  be  the 
same  shabby  old  outfit;  we  must  get  it  renewed.  A  principal  should 
not  demand  the  respect  of  his  teachers  simply  because  he  is  master; 
he  should  rather  try  to  deserve  it,  and  if  he  is  worthy  he  will  have  it. 
He  should  be  the  wisest  and  best  teacher  in  the  school,  and  by  the 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  goodness  command  the  confidence  of  his 
subordinates;  if  he  finds  himself  losing  his  hold  upon  his  school,  he 
should  go  manfully  to  work,  building  himself  up  in  those  qualities 
which  will  make  him  superior  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  subordinate  teacher  should  be  allowed  the  largest  possible  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  of  action  consistent  with  systematic  w’ork  in  the  school 
as  a  whole. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or  principal  to  \ 
the  teaching  force,  and  plan  the  business  of  the  school.  A 
nate  teacher  should  be  given  the  kind  of  work  for  which  shrT  ^7 
adapted,  and  should  work  within  certain  lines,  but  at  the  samC 
good  teacher  can  work  best  in  her  own  way,  and  her  usefulness?  ? 
be  measured  by  results  obtained  rather  than  by  the  means  em^  , 
in  reaching  them.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  correciP  , 
work  of  a  teacher;  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  term,  nor  in  a  yearr^  rny,  ' 
most  we  can  do  is  to  observe  tendencies,  to  notice  where  this  oi  ,  ® 
course  is  leading.  A  teacher’s  worth  should  be  estimated  b^  ,  ^ 
power  to  awaken,  in  the  child,  a  desii’e  for  knowledge,  a  love  for  s^  , 
a  love  for  truth,  a  purpose  to  seek  after  that  which  is  good,  af^, 
avoid  wrong-doing.  All  do  not  possess  this  j)ower  in  the  same  de?  ^ 
We  must  not  expect  it;  some  can  reach  two  or  three,  others  a  1^^'®®* 
number.  One  who  possesses  this  power  in  a  large  degree  is  a  geif  p 
as  benefactor  of  the  race.  uus, 

A  subordinate  teacher  should  have  charge  of  a  class,  not  of  a  si  , 
ject.  There  are  different  opinions  held  on  this  point;  there  are  th',^ 
who  maintain  that  one  having  peculiar  fitness  for  teaching  some  bram 
of  knowledge  should  have  charge  of  that  study  in  several  differef^^ 
classes  or  grades.  My  own  observation  and  experience  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  special  teacher  is  an  excrescence  in  primaP® 
or  grammar  schools;  one  who  presses  his  or  her  particular  subjefj 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  quite  as  necessary;  one  who  thinks  more  o^ 
securing  results  in  a  given  line,  than  of  the  needs  of  the  child. 

Teachers  should  not  be  given  more  work  than  they  can  do  well. 

Much  is  said  and  written  in  these  latter  days  about  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  pupils.  I  apprehend  that  there  are  some  overcrowded  teachers. 
Teachers  are  made  peevish,  fretful  and  disgreeable  by  overwork. 
Errors  of  judgment,  mistakes  when  correcting  pupils  are  often  due  to 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  no  time  for  considerate  action.  A  teacher 
needs  time  to  prepare  her  lessons  as  well  as  to  present  them;  she 
needs  time  to  recuperate  between  recitation  hours.  I  pity  the  poor, 
weary,  fagged-out,  listless,  care-worn,  faded,  prematurely-aged  teacher 
who  is  compelled  to  drag  herself  from  one  recitation  to  another  in 
rapid  succession  all  day  long,  and  day  after  day.  I  pity  her  pupils, 
too.  Superintendents,  principals,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  more  help 
when  more  help  is  needed.  You  need  not  worry  about  the  expense; 
the  Board  of  Education  will  see  to  that.  You  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  Do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  teaching  now  is  an 
exhaustive  process;  that  it  requires  nerve  and  buoyancy  and  life? 
Do  we  realize  that  the  teaching  of  the  present  demands  about  as  much 
vital  force  as  preaching  ?  Think  of  one  preaching  five  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  in  the  w^ek.  Do  you  not  think  the  Friday  afternoon  ser¬ 
mon  would  be  rather  dry  ? 

Assign  to  teachers  duties  they  are  capable  of  performing,  give  them 
time,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  results. 

Subordinate  teachers  should  be  treated  with  candor  and  fairness. 

Candor  should  characterize  all  our  relations  with  subordinates.  If 
a  teacher  is  failing  to  secure  the  best  results;  if  she  has  fallen  into 
habits  that  hinder  success,  she  should  be  kindly  but  firmly  told  of  it. 
“Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.”  This  is  a  painful  duty,  but  it 
is  far  better  to  meet  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  squarely  and 
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as  they  arise,  than  to  allow  them  to 
nying  heart-aches  and  recriminations. 

isms  should  be  made  directly  to  the  one  at  fault  rather  than  in 
•al  way  at  a  teachers’  meeting.  When  j’-ou  go  a-hunting,  do 
at  the  woods;  wait  till  you  see  your  game.  Praise  should  be 
usly  and  freely  given  when  it  is  merited. 

incipal  should  offer  no  apologies  for  entering  a-  class-room  nor 
'excuses,  nor  watch  unobserved  through  glass  doors.  A  teacher 
hg  under  a  system  of  espionage  cannot  be  her  natural  self.  Deal 
.  Be  free  to  come  and  go.  Be  true  to  your  teachers  and  they 
e  loyal  to  you.  The  man  who  is  continually  tattling  to  school 
issioners  and  patrons  about  the  shortcomings  of  his  teachers, 
s  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  quite  as  much  his  province  to  report 
successes  as  their  failures. 

ould  we  choose  the  best  pupils,  we  might  have  pleasant  classes; 
Id  we  select  the  best  teachers,  we  might  have  model  schools, 
hat  teacher  is  best  who  can  take  a  class  as  it  is,  and  without  dis¬ 
using  one,  help  all.  A  supervisor  should  work  on  the  same  principle, 
d  endeavor  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  material  he  has.  If  he  has 
t  the  power  to  dismiss  or  employ  teachers,  the  less  outside  fault- 
iding  he  does,  the  better.  If  he  has  the  power  to  dismiss  teachers, 
3  should  use  it  fearlessly  at  the  proj^er  time;  but,  like  suspension  of 
upils,  it  should  be  a  last  resort,  long  delayed. 

If,  after  a  series  of  years,  having  had  support,  cooperation  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  teacher  is  plainly  a  failure,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  super¬ 
visor  to  boldly  and  openly  lay  the  matter  before  the  removing  power, 
and  request  a  change.  There  are  teachers,  male  and  female,  who 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  know  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  help  weak  or  inexperienced 
teachers,  to  encourage  dull  or  unfortunate  pupils,  to  know  the  kind 
of  influence  each  subordinate  teacher  is  exerting,  to  know  something 
of  the  habits  and  conversation  of  his  pupils,  to  be  an  inspiration  and 
an  example  to  every  one  connected  with  his  school,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  to  be  at  the  same  time  master  and  servant  of  all. 

He  should  set  before  his  teachers  a  high  ideal,  direct  them  to  seek¬ 
ing  for  character  in  their  pupils,  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  the 
true  teacher;  if  he  have  it  not  himself,  he  cannot  impart  it  to  others. 

The  principal  should  encourage  teachers  to  deal  with  refractory 
pupils  themselves  rather  than  to  send  them  to  him.  The  best  kind  of 
help  is  to  train  teachers  to  help  themselves. 

He  should  not  criticise  a  teacher  before  her  class. 

He  should  not  attempt  to  show  off,  nor  shine  before  a  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  teacher.  ^ 

He  should  not  question  pupils  publicly  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose 
the  mistakes  of  the  teacher,  nor  in  any  way  lessen  her  influence. 

Like  Goldsmith’s  preacher  who  ‘‘allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led 
the  way,”  the  principal  should  be  a  leader  rather  than  a  driver  of  his 
assistant  teachers. 

Frequent  corps  meetings  should  be  held ;  at  these  meetings  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  feed  his  teachers  intellec¬ 
tually.  They  should  go  away  refreshed  and  strengthened,  filled  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

As  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  class-room,  so  is  the  superin- 
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tendent  or  principal  responsible  for  tlie  teachers’  meeting ;  if  he 
cannot  at  such  times  lead,  instruct,  and  awaken  his  teachers,  he  is  not 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  his  position. 

The  principal  of  a  school  should  regard  the  duties  of  supervision  as 
of  primary  importance ;  j)ersonal  teaching  as  secondary. 

When  arranging  his  programme,  he  should  devote  a  maximum  of 
time  to  general  oversight  and  a  minimum  to  class-room  teaching. 
He  should  be  principal  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name,  controlling  and 
directing  all  the  work  of  his  school.  He  should  know  what  kind  of 
teaching  is  being  done  in  every  department,  he  should  know  where 
his  teaching  force  is  strong  and  w'here  it  is  weak ;  he  should  know 
wherein  his  teachers  are  failing  and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

He  should  know  to  what  extent  teachers  are  reaching  their  pupils, 
what  means  of  discij)line  they  are  using,  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work,  pupils  are  doing. 

He  should  keep  an  eye  to  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
building,  janitor’s  work,  yard,  closets,  temperature,  light,  ventilation, 
seating  accommodations,  and  all  those  conditions  which  promote  or 
hinder  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  school. 

An  architect  who  takes  off  his  coat  and  goes  to  work  with  hammer 
and  saw  may  elicit  praise  of  his  industry  from  a  certain  class;  bi^ 
while  he  is  working  some  careless  or  inexperienced  workman  may  n 
blundering.  He  is  neither  as  efficient  or  as  successful  as  the  man  whw 
stands  aside  and  keeps  within  his  vision  a  comprehensive  view  of  tha 
whole  structure.  1 

The  principal  of  a  school  in  which  ten  or  more  teachers  are  employed 
should  devote  no  time  to  regular  class-room  work.  His  subordinates 
have  a  right  to  look  to  him  for  help,  guidance  and  support.  He  should 
be  free  to  go  when  and  where  he  is  most  needed;  he  should  be  ready 
when  occasion  requires  to  conduct  a  model  class  exercise  in  any 
department  or  grade,  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  class,  to  show  both 
pupils  and  teacher  what  a  glorious  opportunity  a  recitation  hour  is. 
He  cannot  do  this  if  he  is  tired  out  teaching  his  own  class  and  has 
stolen  away  for  the  purpose  of  resting.  The  principal  of  a  large 
school  is  often  called  upon  to  say  yes  or  no  on  short  notice  ;  good  or 
evil  follows  every  decision  he  makes;  if  he  is  burdened  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  class-room,  his  executive  work  will  not  receive 
the  consideration  its  importance  demands,  and  an  accumulation  of 
mistakes  will  soon  be  a  source  of  increasing  annoyance. 

Principals  of  schools,  your  first  duty  is  to  take  possession  of  your 
office.  Ho  not  return  to  your  schools  and  deliberately  tie  your  own 
hands  and  put  a  gag  in  your  mouth  by  shouldering  a  load  of  class¬ 
room  work.  Finally,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  subor¬ 
dinates  and  to  God,  that  we  have  faith  in  popular  education.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  at  work  to-day  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  race.  We  have  a  larger  and  more  impressionable  audience  than 
either  the  press  or  the  pulpit. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  nation  will  depend  to  a  very  large 
degree  upon  the  character  of  its  schools. 

We  are  under-paid,  under-estimated,  often  unappreciated.  Our 
rewards  are  in  the  future.  They  belong  to  posterity,  not  to  us. 

Heroes  of  old  lived  and  labored  and  died  without  seeing  the  fruition 
of  their  hopes;  in  a  humbler  way,  so  may  we. 
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This  paper  was  commented  on  by  Superintendent  David  Beattie,  of 
Troy. 

Commissioner  Leonard  T.*Cole  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  “Local 
Teachers’. Associations,”  but  was  not  present.  The  subject,  however, 
was  fully  discussed  by  Professor  C.  D.  Larkins,  Professor  John  D. 
Wilson,  Professor  C.  G.  Brower,  Commissioner  S.  S.  Taylor  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Kimball. 


Time  and  Place. 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  reported  in  favor  of  holding  the 
^next  meeting  of  the  association  at  Saratoga  Springs;  after  considera¬ 
ble  discussion,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  meeting  at  Watkins, 
Schuyler  county. 

Officers  Elected. 

The  inspectors  of  election  made  their  report,  and  the  following 
officers  were  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  W. 
Kimball;  vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Coats,  Miss  E.  S.  Hanaway,  Miss 
Amelia  Morey,  A.  W.  Norton;  corresponding  secretary,  Edward  Dan- 
forth;  recording  secretaries,  Albert  W.  Morehouse,  Arthur  Cooper; 
^treasurer,  C.  N.  Cobb. 

[The  association  then  adjourned  till  eight  p.  m. 

The  final  session  of  the  association  was  held  in  the  tent  near  the 
jflansion  House  at  eight  p.  m. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music,  furnished  by  the  City  Band 
^orchestra  of  Plattsburgh. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered  the  following  final  report, 
which  was  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  association 
be  extended: 

First.  To  the  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  and  to  Mr.  O. 
Kellogg,  proprietor  of  the  stage  line,  for  the  facilities  in  transporta¬ 
tion  which  have  been  provided. 

Second.  To  the  local  committees,  for  the  intelligent  zeal  which  has 
been  displayed  in  jiromoting  the  success  of  this  meeting. 

Third.  To  the  citizens  of  Elizabethtown,  for  their  most  generous 
hospitality.  We  have  fully  appreciated  their  cordial  welcome,  their 
attention  to  our  comfort,  their  interest  and  kindly  assistance  in  our 
work.  We  feel  deeply  sensible  that  this  pleasant  valley  and  these 
rock-ribbed  mountains  have  been  a  joy  and  a  benediction. 

Fourth.  To  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  for  his  able  and  interesting  exercise  upon 
“  The  Natural  Method  of  Teaching  Languages,”  and  to  Superinten¬ 
dent  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  for  his  instructive  paper  on  “  The  Senses  and 
Their  Culture.” 

J.  BUSSELL  PARSONS,  Jr., 

S.  H.  ALBBO,  . 

Miss  H.  K.  BUBNS, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  COOK, 

C.  G.  BROWER, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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President  Charles  K.  Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  was  introduced,, 
and  gave  the  following  address  on 

Education  for  Citizenship. 

I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  you  on  the  important  subject  of 
education  for  citizenship.  In  complying  with  this  invitation  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  desire  me  to  consider  the  particular  forms  and 
characteristics  of  education  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  citizenship  of 
to-day  and  in  America.  This,  then,  is  my  theme. 

Citizenship!  What  does  the  word  properly  include?  Surely  not 
the  characteristics  of  all  civilized  life.  In  its  etymology  and  in  its 
popular  signification  it  is  limited  to  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  the  kind  of  education  that  will  best 
develop  you  and  me  as  individual  men  and  women,  for  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  such  a  development  may  end  in  itself  and  render  us 
no  more  helpful  to  our  fellow-men  than  we  were  before.  However 
unlikely  such  a  result  may  be,  however  desirable  self-culture  may  be  for 
its  own  sake,  even,  if  you  please,  as  its  own  reward,  still,  if  it  is  to  end 
in  itself  and  not  go  out  for  the  influencing  and  the  molding  of  men  in 
their  relations  with  one  another,  it  is  not  the  education  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  consider  to-day. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  might  ask  what  class  of  studies  be&^ 
develop  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  what  proportion  of  the  languages,  oj 
the  mathematics,  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  history,  is  best  adapter 
to  develop  the  mind  of  the  child  and  the  youth  ?  I  might  say  —  as  I 
should  say,  were  I  to  consider  the  question  at  all  —  that  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  individual  intelligence  in  the  broadest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  manner,  no  other  training  has  yet  been  found  equal,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  training  acquired  in  the  wise  study  of  languages  and 
the  mathematics.  I  believe  that  experience  everywhere  tends  to  show, 
and  tends  to  show  it  no  less  now  than  it  did  twenty-five,  or  a  hundred, 
or  five  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  man  who  has  laid  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  up-building  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  the  lan¬ 
guages  will,  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning 
—  be  they  what  you  please  —  overtake  and  pass  the  man  who  began 
with  those  applied  branches  of  learning  themselves, 

I  say  this  in  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood  in  what  I  shall 
say  hereafter.  I  am  not  to  speak  of  the  ideal  education  for  the  ideal 
man,  but  rather  of  the  education  that  is  adapted  to  fit  men  and  women 
to  perform  their  duties  at  the  present  time  as  members  of  organized 
society.  The  question  is  not,  what  education  will  make  the  best 
lawyer,  the  best  physician,  the  best  clergyman,  or  the  best  teacher, 
but  rather  a  much  broader  and  more  difficult  question,  namely  :  what 
education  in  this  age,  and  in  this  nation,  is  best  adapted  to  qualify 
citizens,  in  Milton’s  phrase,  “  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  peace  and 
war  ?” 

Now  such  a  question,  it  will  be  seen,  renders  it  necessary  that  we 
make  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  citizenship  in  our 
time  and  in  our  country.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  broader  side  of  the 
subject.  What  is  citizenship  in  our  age  as  compared  with  citizenship 
in  other  ages  ?  I  think  a  little  thought  will  be  enough  to  convince 
us  not  merely  that  it  has  undergone  a  marvellous  transformation,  but 
also  that  this  transformation  has  come  about  as  the  result  of  two* 
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closely  allied,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  distinct  elements  that 
have  recently  been  introduced  into  civilization.  These  elements  we 
must  briefly  consider,  and  then  keep  constantly  in  view. 

The  first  of  the  elements  to  which  I  refer  is  that  miracle  of  material 
change  by- which  steam  and  electricity  have  gone  so  far  toward 
abolishing  time  and  space. 

Consider  for  a  moment  a  few  well-known  and  common-place  facts. 
It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  road,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  was  constructed.  Even  in  the  countries  of  the  old 
W/^orld,  where  now  the  excellence  of  the  highways  is  an  astonishment 
f/nd  a  delight  to  every  American,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  trans¬ 
portation  was  upon  pack-horses  that  were  tediously  driven  along 
l3ridle-paths,  as  horses  and  mules  are  now  driven  along  the  tow-path 
of  a  canal.  Even  in  England,  where  the  roads  have  always  been  better 
than  elsewhere,  trains  of  -mules  carried  on  their  backs  the  merchandise 
of  London  into  the  central  counties  of  the  north  and  brought  back 
the  manufactured  products  in  the  same  way.  This  simple  fact  is 
enough  to  reveal  the  real  condition  of  civilization.  The  cost  and  the 
inconvenience  of  transportation  were  prohibitory,  except  for  the 
barest  necessities  of  life,  methods  of  living  everywhere  were  pro¬ 
vincial,  because  metropolitan  habits  and  fashions  were  unknown,  and 
^  had  no  influence.  If  a  man  not  in  public  life  had  occasion  to  go 
Wcom  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  it  was 
pSne  of  the  great  events  of  a  life-time.  It  took  six  or  eight  days  ;  it 
^cost  a  small  fortune,  besides,  as  Sidney  Smith  once  said,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  contusions  and  the  rubbing  of  one’s  clothes  all  to  pieces. 

But  when  the  succession  of  marvelous  inventions  culminated  in  the 
steam-engine  all  was  changed.  It  is  convenient  to  remember  that 
Watt’s  and  Bolton’s  patents  bear  the  date  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill;  for,  in  the  transformation  that  has  followed,  in  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations  England  was  covered  over  with  a  network  of  canals  and  rail¬ 
ways;  the  hand-loom  was  everywhere  banished  from  the  household; 
and  along  every  stream  and  in  every  valley  the  scream  of  the  whistle 
and  the  tumult  of  the  loom  and  the  spinning-wheel  made  life  altogether 
another  thing.  In  a  word,  there  grew  up  a  multiform  industry,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  to  sweep  the  numerous  activities  of  the  nation  into 
its  new  and  all-absorbing  vortex. 

Thus  the  vocations  of  the  peoj)le  came  everywhere  to  be  changed. 
The  construction  of  highways  and  canals  and  railroads  completed  the 
revolution,  for  the  people,  even  in  remote  parts  of  the  land,  were  now 
brought  together  and  enabled  to  talk  over  their  common  interests  as 
had  never  before  been  possible.  The  merchant  or  the  manufacturer, 
who  before  had  been  obliged  to  carry  on  his  business  by  the  tedious 
processes  of  a  slow  communication,  was  now  able  to  complete  the  day 
in  his  office  in  Jjoudon,  ride  in  the  night,  as  on  a  cannon  ball,  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Liverpool;  have  the  next  day  for  business  at  the  factories  of 
half  a  dozen  inland  towns,  and  return  to  his  own  home  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  Thus,  in  a  single  day,  was  accomplished  what  before  would 
have  been  the  work  of  scarcely  less  than  a  month.  In  these  ways  the 
industries  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  found  themselves  multiplied 
suddenly  by  a  hundred-fold.  The  patents  of  Crompton  and  Arkwright 
and  Watt  expired  and  became  common  property.  Everywhere,  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  powers  of  steam,  “wo7‘king  day  and  night, 
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everlastingly,”  in  England  alone,  was  computed  to  equal  the  w'orking 
force  of  600,000,000  of  men,  and  it  took  40,000  ships  to  carry  British 
products  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Tvorld. 

What  was  true  in  England  was  true  elsewhere;  and  I  speak  thus  of 
England  especially,  simply  because  England  was  the  first  to  avail 
herself  of  the  new  forces;  but  the  other  nations  were  not  slow  in 
following.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  America,  wherever  civilization 
had  established  itself,  either  in  the  old  world  or  in  the  new,  there  the 
new  powers  soon  took  possession  of  society,  and  transformed  all  the 
conditions  of  life.  The  consummation,  the  finish  of  what  had  already 
been  far  advanced,  seemed  to  be  accomplished  when  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  brought  all  men  within  speaking  distance,  and  made 
them  all  neighbors. 

These  are  the  most  obvious  phases  of  the  material  revolution  to 
which  I  refer.  But  there  are  others;  some  of  them  of  even  greater 
importance,  because  they  show  us  more  perfectly  the  real  significance 
of  the  movement.  The  results  of  this  wonderful  transformation 
were  not  simply,  or  even  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  all  our  civilized 
notions  and  methods  of  life  underwent  a  change,  and  that  new  ideas 
and  new  aspirations  took  possession  of  men’s  thought;  but  rather  in 
the  far  more  important  fact  that  a  thousand  new  opportunities  were 
offered  which  the  intelligent  could  seize  hold  of  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  Before  the  inventions,  men  lived  and  died,  not 
simply  in  the  same  localities,  but  also  in  the  same  vocations,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  same  conditions  and  relations  in  which  they  were  born.  The 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  former  time  w’ere  the  result  of  their 
military  daring,  or  of  governmental  patronage  and  favor.  We  hear 
of  no  great  fortunes  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  or  in 
the  centuries  before  the  last,  except,  perhaps,  of  fortunes  made  as 
were  those  of  Buckingham  and  Walpole.  But  as  soon  as  Arkwright 
and  Watt  had  done  their  work,  old  Robert  Peel,  with  no  wealth  but 
his  own  intelligence,  saw  the  opportunity,  became  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  world,  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  gave  his  eldest 
son,  afterwards  the  statesman,  sixteen  thousand  a  year  while  at  the 
university,  set  him  up  with  a  million  and  a  half,  and  had  enough  left 
to  give  to  some  half  a  score  of  other  children,  three  hundred  thousand 
apiece. 

The  example  was  the  fit  introduction  and  type  of  the  coming  age. 
Whether  we  applaud  or  condemn,  it  was  simply  a  fact  that  the  new 
conditions  gave  opportunities  never  known  or  dreamed  of  before.  It 
was  the  men  of  ability,  the  men  of  foresight,  the  men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment,  that  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  appeared. 
And  so  we  come  upon  the  age  of  greatj  fortunes  newly  made.  These 
colossal  fortunes,  rapidly  acquired  are  not  characteristics  of  America 
alone.  In  America  the  oiDportunities  have  been  greater  than  in  other 
countries,  because  the  country  is  new;  hence,  great  fortunes  have  been 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere;  the  same  results  have  been  seen 
wherever  the  new  inventions  have  gone. 

There  is  another  characteristic  that  is  worthy  of  note.  The  age  of 
machinery  has  called  for  the  exercise,  even  in  the  laboring  classes,  of 
a  very  different  kind  of  intelligence  from  that  which  was  formerly 
demanded.  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  somewhere  illustrated  this 
difference  by  saying  that  formerly  a  quarry  was  worked  by  a  hundred 
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men  all  working  with  hammers  and  drills.  Now  Ave  see,  at  the  edge 
of  the  pit,  a  chatty  little  steam-engine  tended  by  an  easy-going  work¬ 
man,  and  within  the  quarry,  another  easy-going  workman,  whose 
business  is  simply  to  direct  a  steam-drill.  This  simple  illustration 
reveals  to  us  two  great  facts.  In  the  first  place  we  discover  that 
two  men  are  now  doing  what  formerly  was  done  by  a  hundred;  and  in 
the  second,  which  is  of  far  more  importance,  whereas  the  work  of  the 
hundred  was  the  mere  exercise  of  a  species  of  brute  force,  with  the 
simplest  possible  demand  for  intelligent  discretion,  the  work  of  the 
two,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  kind  to  demand  the  constant  exercise 
of  Augilant  intelligence. 

And  I  fancy  we  shall  find  the  same  is  true  in  all  the  vocations  that 
call  into  exercise  the  modern  inventions.  For,  in  the  factories,  about 
the  railroads,  even  on  the  farm,  the  application  of  intelligence  to  the 
industries  in  hand  has  been  made  far  more  imperatively  necessary  by 
the  new  inventions,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  very  fact  that  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  so  unequally  distributed.  Large  numbers  fail  simply 
because  they  are  lacking  in  some  one  of  the  elements  of  success.  It 
may  be  lack  of  the  requisite  foresight,  it  may  be  lack  of  circumspec¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  lack  of  good  judgment  in  execution,  it  may  be  want 
of  the  moral  qualities  to  inspire  confidence,  or  it  may  be  simply  their 
want  of  that  ability  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  which  Sir  James  Stephen  defines  as  “the  business  talent,” 
and  said  it  “  was  worth  all  other  abilities  put  together.”  INTiether  the 
cause  of  failure  be  in  the  lack  of  some  one  of  these  qualities  or  in  the 
lack  of  them  all,  the  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  cause  of  failure  is 
generally  within  the  person’s  failing,  is  from  the  lack  of  something 
within  themselves  rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  organization 
of  societv. 

C/ 

Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  thus  far,  I  trust  you  will  not  fail  to 
admit  that,  inasmuch  as  intelligence  in  the  new  condition  of  society 
plays  a  much  larger  part  in  success  than  it  did  in  the  age  before 
inventions,  therefore  education  is  by  just  so  much  more  important. 

But  before  following  this  conclusion  out  into  its  details,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  another  great  change  that  became  prevalent  in 
society  about  a  century  ago.  I  say  became  prevalent,  because,  although 
it  was  not  new,  it  came  then  for  the  first  time  to  be  generally  adopted. 
I  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  new  doctrines  of  individual  freedom. 
It  has  often  been  said — we  have  all  heard  it  again  and  again  — 
that  the  rights  of  individual  man,  as  man,  came  first  to  be  recognized 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  There  is  doubtless  much  truth, 
Ihough  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  in  this  claim.  It  is  certain  that 
with  the  Greeks  and  with  the  Homans,  as  well  as  with  the  other  peoples 
of  antiquity,  the  sacredness  of  individual  life  and  liberty  was  far 
less  generally  recognized  than  it  came  to  be  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  The  worth  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  as 
an  indiAudual  entity  possessed  of  individual  rights,  as  well  as 
responsibilities,  was  essentially  a  new  doctrine.  But  although 
this  doctrine  as  a  doctrine  came  to  be  universally  acknowledged  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  yet  it  was  to  be  hundreds  of  years  — 
almost  thousands  of  years  —  before  it  could  be  fully  adopted  and 
acted  upon  as  the  rule  of  life  and  the  moti^'e  of  society.  During  all 
the  middle  ages  the  individual  was  hedged  about  with  organizations 
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and  restraints.  Not  only  had  the  individual  man  no  voice  in  govern¬ 
ment  but  he  had  no  voice  in  determining  his  vocation,  his  j^osition  in 
society,  or  even  his  method  of  salvation.  As  an  artisan  he  was  a 
member  of  a  guild  that  determined  absolutely  for  him  where  he 
should  go  and  what  he  should  do.  As  a  laborer  he  was  in  the  hand 
of  his  feudal  master,  who  directed  all  his  movements.  As  a  Christian 
he  was  subject  to  the  constant  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
church.  As  a  member  of  society  he  belonged  to  a  class  whose  limits 
were  sharply  defined  by  law.  From  no  one  of  these  various  con¬ 
ditions  could  be  by  any  possibility  set  himself  free;  hence  it  follows 
that  whatever  the  new  relations  introduced  by  Christianity  may  have 
been  theoretically,  in  every  day  life  and  practice  very  little  advance 
had  actually  been  made  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  and  more. 

Doubtless  an  improvement  came  about  with  the  Reformation.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  so  earnestly  preached  and  empha^ 
sized  by  Luther  and  so  generally  adopted  by  his  followers,  carried 
with  it  by  necessary  implication  the  belief  that  the  soul  was  saved  OT 
lost  as  the  result  of  its  own  acts  and  not  as  the  result  of  the  acts  of 
the  church.  And  here  again  theory  was  either  only  half  believed  or 
or  only  half  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions;  and  so  it  was  not  until 
long  after  the  Reformation  that  the  persecuting  spirit  died  away. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  church,  as  a 
whole,  still  claimed  the  right  to  determine  both  the  faith  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  individual  believer.  It  was  not  until  the  thirty  years  war 
had  desolated  the  whole  of  Central  Europe,  not  until  the  English  rev¬ 
olution  had  surged  over  the  British  isles  that  mankind  began  for  the 
first  time  really  to  see  and  to  adopt  the  natural  and  inevitable  infer¬ 
ences  derived  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility;  so  slowly  did  that  doctrine  force  its  way  into  popular  belief. 

But  the  right  moment  came  at  last  with  the  revolution  in  America 
and  the  revolution  in  France.  There  was  at  last  a  more  general  pro¬ 
clamation  of  individujJ  rights  than  had  ever  been  made  before,  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  same  period  these  doctrines  were  reduced  into 
something  like  a  tangible  and  practical  form.  The  talk  of  the  “rights 
of  man,”  of  “  certain  inalienable  rights,”  took  hold  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  now,  really  for  the  first  time,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  man,  instead  of  some  organization  of  men,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  unit  of  human  society.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  it  was  at 
precisely  this  same  period  that  the  new  economical  doctrine  came  to 
be  preached.  Note  the  fact  that  Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Nations,” 
a  book,  which  with  all  its  faults,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
parent  of  the  modern  science  of  political  economy,  appeared  within 
the  year  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  one  preached  “  let 
things  alone  as  applied  to  industries  and  commerce,”  the  other,  “  let 
things  alone  as  applied  to  government.” 

Now,  this  doctrine,  having  once  taken  firm  hold  of  society,  led  to 
certain  inevitable  consequences.  At  first  it  was  maintained  that  every¬ 
body  had  certain  inalienable  rights.  Soon  it  was  claimed  practically 
that  everybody  had  as  many  rights  as  anybody.  These  rights  asserted 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Politically  they  claimed  a  voice  in  the 
government,  and  so,  not  merely  in  America,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  there  has  been  an  irresistible  tendency  toward  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage. 
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In  the  social  organization  the  same  tendency  is  everywhere  seen  and 
felt.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  social  elements  of  society  bound 
people  together  by  ties  that  could  hardly  be  broken.  There  were 
everywhere  natural  leaders  to  Avhom  people  looked  for  guidance  and 
government.  The  unit  of  society  was  the  estate;  and  the  estate  con¬ 
sisted,  let  us  say,  of  the  landlord,  of  half  a  dozen  tenants,  of  twenty 
foremen,  and  two  or  three  hundred  laborers.  Under  that  organiza¬ 
tion  the  landlord,  the  tenants,  the  foremen,  and  the  laborers  were  all 
one,  and  the  landlord  w^as  that  one.  Whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of 
the  whole;  whatever  he  thought  was  public  opinion.  If  he  was 
enlightened,  if  he  was  educated,  that  was  enough  to  insure  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  was  for  him  therefore  — practically 
for  him  alone  —  that  education  had  any  real  public  significance.  But 
now  everything  is  changed.  Every  man  is  now  entitled  to  an  opinion 
about  everything — I  had  almost  said  a  voice  in  everything — and, 
accordingly,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  we  find  the  general  conduct 
of  public  affairs  under  the  control  of  what  may  be  called  the  average 
public  intelligence,  instead  of  what  was,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
highest  intelligence.  And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  question 
before  us;  for  everywhere  in  Europe,  as  well  as  on  this  side  cf  the 
Atlantic,  we  find  the  old  parental  idea  giving  away;  and,  that  there 
is  springing  up  in  place  of  it  the  idea  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  that  whether  a  man  succeeds  or  not,  depends  not 
upon  the  smile  and  the  power  of  some  superior,  but  upon  his  own 
energy  and  his  own  individual  skill  and  power.  Nor  is  that  all.  We 
also  find  everywhere  the  masses  of  the  people  taking  an  interest  in,  if 
not  a  direct  control  of,  public  affairs.  The  significance  of  all  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  double  motive  for  the  educational 
activity  that  has  ever^wvhere  come  to  prevail  in  the  old  world 
during  the  last  half  century  and  more.  The  old  education,  that  is  to 
say,  the  education  that  was  adapted  to  the  old  condition  of  affairs, 
directed  itself  naturally  to  the  education  of  those  who  were  to  have  a 
controlling  influence  in  affairs.  It  confined  itself  to  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  to  theology,  to  medicine,  to  law  —  perhaps  I  should  add  a 
fourth  profession,  that  of  being  a  gentleman.  But  it  received  an 
enlarged  scope  immediately  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  new 
ideas.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  before  the  present 
century  there  never  had  been  in  any  country  any  special  and  sys¬ 
tematic  provision  for  training  men  in  any^  of  the  other  vocations  than 
those  I  have  named.  But  now  what  a  transformation  has  everywhere 
taken  place  in  the  educational  systems.  Glance  at  a  few  facts.  The 
Ecole  Poly  technique,  which  Napoleon  called  the  hen  which  laid  him 
golden  eggs,  w^as  established  in  1795;  and  it  was  the  engineers  from  this 
great  school  that  bridged  the  rivers  and  robbed  the  Alps  of  their 
terrors  for  soldier  and  citizen.  Schools  of  arts  and  trades  were  estab- 
lisned  at  Chalon  in  1802,  at  Angers  in  1811,  at  Aix  in  1843.  These 
were  designed  to  train  skilled  workmen  —  foremen  in  the  shops, 
master  founders,  finishers  and  machinists.  This  was  all  practical 
work,  for  it  did  not  undertake  the  higher  range  of  theoretical  design¬ 
ing.  It  soon  began  to  be  seen  that  these  schools  furnished  excellent 
overseers,  but  that  the  theoretical  studies  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  make  good  engineers  and  inventors.  Accordingly  an  institution  of 
the  highest  order  was  established  in  the  Ecole  Gentrale  in  1829,  wffiere 
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meclianical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  architecture  were  taught  in  the  most  advanced  and  scholarly 
manner. 

Germany  began  a  little  later,  but  she  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new 
age  and  soon  overtook  and  even  passed  her  great  rival.  In  the  course 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  eight  great  polytechnic  schools  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  Ecole  Gentrale  were  established  in  Prussia. 

Austria  has  seven  such  schools,  Switzerland  two  and  Italy  three, 
each  of  them  having  from  800  to  1,200  students.  Finally,  at  Berhn, 
in  1884,  was  opened  the  new  Polytechnicum,  without  exception  the 
largest  and  finest  single  school  edifice  in  the  world,  the  single  build¬ 
ing  having  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000,  with  accommo¬ 
dations  for  no  less  than  4,000  students. 

This  sj)irit  has  been  caught  by  the  republics  as  well  as  by  the  mon¬ 
archies.  In  the  little  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  the  polytech¬ 
nicum  established  in  1872,  within  ten  years  from  the  opening  of  its 
building  had  more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  within  the  last  year 
has  completed  a  new  chemical  laboratory  more  extensive  than  all  of 
the  chemical  laboratories  in  New  England  put  together. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  great  schools  alone  that  the  results  of  this  im¬ 
pulse  are  to  be  seen.  Minor  schools  for  the  teaching  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  humbler  vocations  are  scattered  all  over  Ger¬ 
many.  There  are  schools  of  mining,  schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of 
forestry,  schools  for  teaching  weaving  and  dyeing;  in  short,  schools 
for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  almost  every  kind  of  trade 
and  vocation.  In  nearly  every  city  schools  are  organized  in  which 
teachers  give  systematic  instruction  to  thousands  of  pupils  from  six¬ 
teen  to  sixty  years  of  age.  What  are  the  results?  There  are  two  that 
are  especially  worthy  of  note. 

The  first  is  the  enormous  development  of  manufactures  in  Germany 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  said  that  the  appliances  for 
giving  technical  instruction  in  Germany  have  doubled  since  the 
Franco-German  v/ar  of  1870.  Whether  this  be  strictly  accurate  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  Germany  is  trenching  upon  the  preeminence  of 
England.  Twenty-five  years  ago  England  filled  the  German  markets 
with  cotton  goods;  to-day  Germany  imports  raw  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  converts  it  into  the  manufactured  article  and  sells  it 
at  a  profit  in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  of  Birmingham  and  of  New 
York.  Twenty  years  ago  Nottingham,  in  England,  made  hosiery  and 
coarse  laces  for  the  world.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  is  said  that 
no  less  than  twelve  of  the  largest  Nottingham  firms  have  transported 
their  machines  to  Chemnitz,  simply  because  in  that  little  town  in  the 
heart  of  Saxony  they  are  able  to  obtain  more  skilled  labor  than  they 
are  able  to  obtain  in  England. 

The  same  spirit  has  penetrated  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  schools  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  of  Germany  and  France,  while  Spain  and  Portugal,  however 
far  behind,  have  not  hesitated  to  enter  in  the  same  race. 

The  latest  of  the  European  nations  to  catch  this  spirit  was  England. 
But  within  the  last  few  years  even  Great  Britain  is  yielding  to  the 
inevitable.  In  1861  general  provisions  were  made  for  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1878  the  English  commissioners  at  the  Paris  Exposition  dis¬ 
covered  that  even  in  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  the  English  had 
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failed  to  maintain  their  superiority.  They  even  discovered  that  their 
own  pig  iron  was  taken  over  to  the  continent  and  wrought  into  steel 
and  machinery  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  could  be  done  at 
home.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  referred  to  parliament  in 
accordance  with  the  English  method.  Parliament  provided  for  a 
royal  technical  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  remedy. 
The  commission  visited  the  best  technical  schools  of  the  continent, 
and  reported  in  due  time  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  restore  the 
waning  industries  of  England  was  immediately  to  improve  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  technical  education.  Private  generosity  and  enterprise 
caught  the  same  spirit.  Technical  schools  immediately  sprang  up  at 
Birmingham  and  at  Bradford,  and  schools  already  established  at 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  were  put  on  a  better  footing. 
University  and  Kings  Colleges  in  London  established  workshops  and 
laboratories,  and  commenced  giving  their  attention  largely  to  tech¬ 
nical  work.  Even  the  old  strongholds  of  extreme  conservatism  have 
swung  open  their  doors  to  the  new  movement.  A  flourishing  tech¬ 
nical  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge;  and  Eton,  far  more  than  any  other  secondary 
school  in  England  the  resort  of  the  young  scions  of  nobility,  has 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  by  providing  scientiflc  courses,  and  has  built 
workshops  where  students  may  equip  themselves  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  various  arts  and  trades. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Why,  simply,  that  throughout  the- 
civilized  world  the  conditions  of  society  having  changed,  controlling 
minds  everywhere  are  coming  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  these  changes,  and  adapting  new  methods  to  them. 
Commercial  success  no  longer  depends  simply  upon  daring  and  enter¬ 
prise  alone,  but  on  a  large  number  of  complicated  and  delicately 
adjusted  factors.  The  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  speed  of  steamers, 
the  capacity  of  boilers  and  engines,  the  strength  of  shafting,  the 
judicious  use  of  fuel,  and  above  all  the  carefully  trained  intelligence 
which  is  able  to  measure  and  estimate  and  use  these  powers  at  once 
most  efficiently  and  most  economically — these  are  the  forces  which 
have  in  themselves  all  the  potencies  of  modern  success.  These  are 
the  factors  that  have  given  character  to  modern  commercial  life,  and 
the  men  who  most  successfully  control  them  are  the  men  who  have 
achieved  the  most  marked  success.  The  world  is  coming  to  see  in 
some  slight  measure  at  least,  that  there  is  a  power  that  rises  higher 
than  acts  of  legislation,  that  reaches  farther  than  conventions  of 
society,  that  subdues  and  enchains  adverse  conditions  and  that  yokes 
all  favoring  forces  to  its  triumphant  car.  That  power  is  simply  the 
force  of  superior  knowledge. 

And  what  does  not  this  superior  knowledge  accomplish?  Take  one 
or  two  examples.  For  a  hundred  years  wages  have  been  higher  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  English  laborer 
works  a  fewer  number  of  hours  per  day  than  does  the  laborer  on  any 
other  part  of  the  continent.  The  English  laborer  has  more  holidays 
than  those  of  any  laborer  west  of  Greece.  Thus  the  English 
laborer  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  worked  fewer  days  in  the 
week,  and  fewer  hours  in  the  day  and  has  received  higher  wages  than 
has  the  laborer  anywhere  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel.  These 
facts  would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  English  manufacturer 
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to  compete  with  those  of  the  continent,  and  yet  during*  this  whole 
period  English  products  of  the  same  quality  have  undersold  those  of 
G-ermany  and  France  —  simply  because  the  British  manufacturer  has 
on  the  whole  understood  his  business  better  than  any  other  manufact¬ 
urer  in  the  world.  It  was  not  until  the  better  technical  schools  of 
the  continent  were  established  that  British  supremacy  was  brought 
into  danger. 

Take  another  illustration.  There  is  a  famous  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  over  across  the  lake  in  Vermont,  that  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea  and  that  has  no  water  communication  even  in 
summer.  It  has  to  bring  every  load  of  coal,  iron,  and  even  sand  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  by  rail.  The  patents  on  a  greater  part  of  the 
inventions  have  long  since  expired,  and  are  the  common  property  of 
every  one  of  the  fifty  other  manufacturers  of  scales  in  America.  And 
yet  I  understand  that  in  the  face  of  all  the  competitions  of  the  other 
firms,  many  of  which  are  more  fortunately  situated,  during  the  last 
few  years  the  firm  of  Fairbanks  has  made  double  the  number  of  scales 
ever  made  by  them  before.  How  has  it  been  done?  Simply  by  more 
carefully  designed  improvements,  by  greater  wisdom  in  giving  the 
inventive  workmen  a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  thinking ;  in  short,  by 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  superior  development  of 
all  its  details. 

This  same  principle  .goes  into  even  the  smaller  concerns  of  life. 
Last  summer  I  met  on  ship-board  an  intelligent  merchant  of  one  of 
the  largest  sea-board  cities.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  retail 
store  for  the  highest  grades  of  men’s  furnishing  goods.  He  informed 
me  that  he  goes  abroad  every  summer,  that  he  has  traded  in  every 
large  American  as  well  as  European  city,  and  that  within  the  last  few 
years  he  has  found  that  he’  can  buy  the  major  part  of  his  stock  at  best 
advantage  in  an  American  city  several  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
ocean.  In  my  astonishment  I  asked  him  to  explain.  He  said :  “  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  there  is  a  firm  in  the  city  which  I  named,  that  has 
better  taste  and  that  can  furnish  what  I  want  on  better  terms  than 
any  city  on  the  seaboard.  And  so,”  continued  he,  “I  buy  goods  in 
the  west  which,  in  order  to  reach  there  from  Europe,  must  pay  the 
expense  of  going  through  Boston  or  New  York,  and  then  the  expense 
of  returning.”  The  great  disadvantage  of  remoteness  from  the  sea- 
coast  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  intelligence  and 
skill  of  that  particular  merchant. 

Thus,  in  commercial  as  well  as  industrial  life,  we  see  evervwhere 
that  the  new  methods  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
of  affairs. 

Meanwhile  a  thousand  difficult  questions  are  pressing  upon  us  for 
solution.  It  costs,  we  are  told,  thirty-five  million  dollars  a  year  to 
furnish  fuel  for  the  locomotives  in  the  United  States;  and  yet,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  heat  generated  under  the  boilers  is  thrown 
out  into  the  winds.  How  shall  we  most  efficiently  ventilate  our 
dwellings  ?  How  shall  we  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  our  cities  ?  What 
are  the  secrets  of  malarious  disease?  We  have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  fevers  and  cholera  and  even  consumption  are  due  to  parasitic 
causes.  But  how  shall  we  destroy  the  parasites  or  render  them  harm¬ 
less?  We  have  been  sweeping  away  our  forests  and  so  changing  our 
climate.  We  have  been  robbing  our  soil  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
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States,  and  the  products  of  the  farm  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  been  perceptibly  growing  less  and  less,  while  in  the  old  countries 
of  G-ermany,  France,  and  England,  they  are  growing  more  and  more. 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  press  upon  us  for  answer.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  questions  which  two  generations  ago  had  never 
been  asked,  wFich  thirty  years  ago  had  scarcely  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  this  country,  have  now  taken  rank  amongf  the  foremost 
educational  tojfics  of  the  world. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  those  general  characteristics  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  that  will  appl}^  to  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own.  But  there 
are  some  special  considerations  that  apply  with  especial  force  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I  must  now,  for  a  few  moments, 
ask  your  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  here  and  that  which  prevails  in  the  old  world.  IVhile 
everywhere  in  Euroj^e,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  prevailing 
social  unit  is  the  estate  and  those  who  gather  about  it,  in  America  it 
is  the  individual  —  more  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  many  would  claim, 
the  family.  Look  at  the  most  important  of  our  industries  in  this  light; 
for  example,  agriculture.  The  tj'pical  estate,  instead  of  being  made 
up  of  the  landlord,  half  a  dozen  tenants  and  200  peasants,  consists  of 
the  farmer  with  seventy-five  acres,  his  sons,  and  possibly  a  single  hired 
laborer.  The  statistics  of  Massachusetts  have  been  most  carefully 
compiled,  and,  therefore,  are  most  convenient  for  the  j)urposes  of  illus¬ 
tration.  According  to  the  most  recent  censuses,  there  are  65,000  persons 
engaged  in  farming  in  that  State,  of  whom  more  than  40,000  are 
owners  of  farms,  wFile  only  some  23,000  are  farm  laborers.  The 
farmer  himself,  with  his  sons,  his  horses  and  his  machines,  as  a  rule, 
do  the  work. 

This  is  a  typical  example,  and  who  does  not  see  that  agricultural 
society,  so  organized,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  with  200  laborers  as  the  base  of  the  pyrimidal  unit.  On  the 
other  side,  what  are  called  farm  laborers,  form  a  vast  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  industry,  w’hile  of  those  engaged  in  a  similar 
manner  in  our  own  country,  they  form  scarcely  three  per  cent.  Now 
what  does  this  mean  ?  Why,  simply,  that  of  the  most  important  of  our 
classes,  those  engaged  in  agriculture  —  an  enormous  majority  have 
control  of  their  own  farms,  manage  their  own  industrial  interests,  and 
so  succeed  or  fail  according  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  they  are 
able  to  bring  to  their  work.  A  kind  of  education  that  would  satisfy  a 
society,  in  which  one  in  500  is  landlord  and  has  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  whole,  is  not  a  kind  of  education  that  wdll  suffice  where  each 
of  the  500  is  landlord  and  owns  no  man  as  master. 

Another  characteristic  peculiar  to  American  society,  and  conse¬ 
quently  having  its  bearing  on  education  for  citizenship,  is  the  general 
influence  of  public  opinion  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  There  is 
nothing  of  public  concernment  that,  in  theory  at  least,  is  not  subject 
to  the  controlling  influence  of  public  opinion;  and  accordingly  we, 
more  than  any  other  people,  are  certain  to  have  our  public  affairs  well 
or  ill  done,  according  as  the  average  opinion  is  well  or  ill  established 
on  grounds  of  intelligence  and  morality. 

Then,  too,  beside  these  general  considerations  that  are  applicable 
for  all  time,  there  are  certain  special  considerations  that  are  j)eculiarly 
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applicable  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Everywhere  at  the  present 
time  there  are  symptoms  of  discontent  and  distrust.  A  reaction  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  a  century  ago, 
and  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  It  is  found  that  it  does  not 
do  to  leave  every  man  absolutely  to  take  care  of  himself;  it  does  not 
do  to  let  material  things  entirely  alone.  Laissez-faire,  as  a  doctrine,  is 
everywhere  breaking  down,  and  men  are  everywhere  discovering,  and 
everywhere  putting  the  discovery  to  practical  use,  that  government 
has  after  all  a  very  large  mission  to  j)erform  in  the  affairs  of  every 
day  life. 

But  accompanying  this  general  belief  there  are  also  many  misgiv¬ 
ings;  many  of  them  doubtless  unwise,  some  of  them  not  entirely 
without  reason.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  legislation, 
enormous  in  amount  as  it  has  become,  is  not  conducted  on  wise  prin¬ 
ciples,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  largely  the  result  of  bargain  and 
sale.  I  believe  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  where  the  coarser  forms 
of  corrugation  are  absent,  hundreds  of  bad  bills  are  carried  by  com¬ 
binations  that  simply  mean  that  A  will  vote  for  B’s  bill,  if  B  wdll  vote 
for  A’s;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  sort  of  bargaining  reveals  the  fact 
that  legislation  is  very  far  from  being  determined  by  the  outcome  of 
intelligent  discussion.  We  may  dislike  so  harsh  a  word  as  corruption, 
but  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact.  There  are  districts  not  a  few  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  which  it  is  said  without  denial  that  an  election 
can  never  be  carried  without  large  sums  of  money  for  corrupt 
purposes.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  public  conscience  been 
debauched. 

The  third  source  of  discontent  is  the  one  which  is  just  now  attract¬ 
ing  the  most  public  attention,  namely,  the  relations  of  capital  to  labor. 
I  enter  into  no  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy.  I  ask 
no  question  as  to  which  side  is  right,  or  whether  the  right  is  midway 
between  the  two.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  utter  the  simple 
statement  that  it  is  everywhere  attracting  attention  of  the  profound- 
est  thinkers,  and  that  everywhere  it  is  disturbing  or  threatening  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

These  are  mighty  questions  which  as  never  before  are  now  entering 
the  thoughts  of  every  thinking  man.  Every  newspaper,  so  far  as  it 
can  divorce  itself  from  the  trivialities  of  life,  must  consider  them. 
They  enter  every  family  circle.  They  are  guests,  either  welcome  or 
unwelcome,  at  every  fireside. 

Were  there  time,  without  wearing  out  your  patience,  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  follow  these  suggestions  somewhat  into  details. 
But  I  will  not  w’eary  you  further,  except  by  pointing  out,  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  the  general  considerations  that,  in  my  judgment,  should  inspire 
us  in  all  of  our  efforts. 

1.  While  the  new  age  demands  of  us  the  same  thoroughness  of 
studies  for  the  development  of  intelligence  that  was  demanded  by  for¬ 
mer  ages,  it  demands  in  addition  a  variety  of  instruction  that  is  made 
necessary  by  the  present  conditions  of  civilization. 

2.  This  variety  of  instruction  must  not  and  ought  not,  of  coui’se,  to 
be  taken  by  the  individual  student,  for  the  reason  that  individual  stu¬ 
dents  need  not  be  trained  for  a  variety  of  vocations ;  but  such  variety 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  schools  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  society  as 
a  whole  is  made  up  of  all  the  vocations. 
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3.  Education  at  the  present  time,  as  at  all  times,  should  be  directed 
to  the  best  development  of  pupils  to  perform  the  part  that  is  likely  to 
fall  to  their  lot  in  life;  hence  education  as  a  whole,  furnished  either 
privately,  or  by  the  State,  must  be  as  varied  and  multiform  as  civilization 
itself. 

4.  The  necessity  of  this  variety  in  education  is  coming  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  all  j)arts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  more  earnestly  felt,  and 
more  amply  provided  for  in  Europe  than  in  America,  hence  if  we 
would  justify  our  habitual  satisfaction  with  education  in  America,  we 
must  enlarge  our  facilities  and  increase  our  endowments. 

5.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  we  need  the  most  abundant 
support,  not  only  of  private  benevolence,  but  also  of  public  appro- 
pilations.  Our  country,  at  least  much  of  it,  is  new;  and  in  no 
country,  either  old  or  new,  has  education  ever  been  successfully 
develoj^ed,  either  in  the  lower,  or  the  middle,  or  the  higher  grades 
without  the  help  of  the  State.  The  help  of  the  State,  therefore,  must 
be  invoked  in  behalf  of  all  grades  of  education,  if  education  is  to  be 
at  its  best. 

6.  Though  this  is  a  general  truth  applicable  to  all  countries  and 
governments,  it  is  most  j)eculiarly  true  in  our  own  country,  inasmuch 
as  our  political  and  social  questions  are  determined,  not  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  will  of  the  few,  but  by  the  average  intelligence  and  opinions 

of  the  manv. 

«/ 

7.  In  no  country  in  the  world  should  so,  much  be  given  for  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  ours,  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  in  no  country  is 
thorough  and  comprehensive  education  so  much  needed;  and  secondly, 
because  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  the  means  of  giving  so 
abundant.  'While  every  other  civilized  nation  finds  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  make  the  financial  ends  meet,  America  has  an  annual 
surplus  of  a  hundred  millions.  To  what  better  use  could  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  this  surplus  be  devoted  than  to  purposes  of  education  ? 

8.  As  Fichte  in  1807,  said  in  Germany,  so  eighty  years  later,  we 
may  say  in  America.  In  such  a  comprehensive  system  of  education 
in  our  higher  and  in  our  lower  grades  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of 
our  political  and  social  anxieties.  Such  a  system,  I  believe,  should  be 
embraced  in  those  branches  which  best  develop  the  mind;  those 
which  best  train  for  particular  vocations;  those  which  teach  the 
experience  of  other  nations  and  societies,  and  so  develop  the  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment,  and  those  which  teach  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
prehensively  the  moral  obligations  of  man  to  man.  This  category 
means  that  large  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  teaching  of  languages 
and  the  mathematics;  for  by  no  other  means  are  the  minds  of  pupils, 
as  a  rule,  so  much  enlarged  and  developed.  It  means  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  must  also  be  a  much  more  ample  development  of 
trade  and  technical  schools,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  reasonable 
material  demands  of  the  times  be  satisfied.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  old  way  of  learning  trades  by  apprenticeship  has  gone  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  vogue  in  America,  and  is  fast  going  out  in  Europe.  It 
follows  that  if  the  schools  do  not  give  us  mechanics  and  master  work¬ 
men,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  have  them  from  any  source  whatever. 
Thirdly,  it  means  the  more  careful  and  inrelligent  study  of  history 
and  political  science,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  +hese  studies  that  our  per¬ 
sonal  and  pohtical  judgments  are  best  developed,  and  we  get  from 
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them  the  best  substitute  for  personal  experience.  From  them,  also, 
we  are  most  likely  to  get  exemption  from  that  narrowness  of  view 
which  is  always  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  management  of 
our  political  and  municipal  affairs.  It  means,  in  the  fourth  place,  that 
far  greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  ethical  obliga¬ 
tions.  I  hold  that  the  general  abandonment  in  our  schools  of  direct 
religious  teaching,  however  necessary  a  consequence  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  divorce  of  church  and  State,  brings  with  it  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  laws  of  moral  obligations.  These 
need  not,  and  should  not  be  taught  in  any  sectarian  spirit.  But  it  is 
a  fact  as  alarming  as  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  growing  cloudiness 
of  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  difference  between  “ought”  and 
“ought  not.”  This  evil,  and  I  think  it  an  evil  of  stupendous  magni¬ 
tude,  can  be  corrected  only  in  the  family  and  in  the  schools.  Even 
the  churches  cannot  reach  it,  for  the  two-fold  reason  that,  at  best, 
they  reach  only  a  jDortion  of  the  community,  and  in  general  they  have 
to  do  with  religion  which,  however  closely  related,  is  nevertheless, 
something  quite  distinct  from  moral  obligations. 

In  what  I  have  said  it  has  been  my  effort  to  give  direction  to  your 
own  thoughts,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  solution  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  the  theme  assigned  me.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dog¬ 
matize  in  regard  to  details.  He  must  be  either  a  very  ignorant  or  a 
very  bold  man  who  will  undertake  the  off-hand  solution  of  these  great 
questions  that  are  challenging  the  best  intelligence  of  the  time.  But 
it  seems  to  me  quite  within  the  domain  of  sweet  reasonableness  to 
undertake  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which  our  studies  and  efforts 
should  be  carried  on. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  distrust  the  results  of  such  studies.  The 
most  important  and  perplexing  questions  of  the  day  will  give  up  their 
secrets  if  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  candid  intelligence  and 
morality  which  such  studies  duly  encouraged  and  supported  will 
establish  among  the  people.  The  social  questions  of  the  day  are  the 
most  trying  that  confront  us.  And  yet  they  are  but  a  single  phase  of 
the  results  of  that  doctrine  of  liberty  which  came  to  be  generally,  if 
not  universally,  recognized  in  Europe  and  America  a  century  ago.  If 
it  be  true  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  rights,  it  follows  that  all 
men  have  the  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  lie 
about  them.  And  such  opportunities  it  has  been  which  have  produced 
the  enormous  differences  we  see  about  us  between  the  condition  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  condition  of  the  very  poor.  To  suppose  that  such 
opportunities  can  proj)erly  be  taken  away,  or  even  abridged  by  legis¬ 
lation,  is  to  do  no  less  than  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  the  “  Rights 
of  Man,”  and  of  the  “  Declaration  of  Independence  ”  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  age  of  liberty  is  the  age  of  colossal  fortunes,  simply 
because  it  is  under  liberty  alone  that  individual  ability  to  amass  a  for¬ 
tune  has  free  scope.  To  abridge  that  liberty  would  be  to  reverse  the 
fundamental  principles  on  w^hich  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  built  up.  That  such  a  reversal  is  to  take  place  I  do 
not  believe.  That  modifications  of  existing  law's  regulating  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man  and  man  are  desirable,  I  will  neither  deny  nor  question. 
But  the  problem  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  that  ever  con¬ 
fronted  human  society,  and  whether  dealing  with  it  is  to  help  civili¬ 
zation  or  hurt  it,  will  depend  in  very  large  measui’e  upon  the  education 
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for  citizenship  provided  by  ns  and  those  who  are  to  foUow.  May  we  \ 
have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  needed  for  so  great  a  task.  J 

Remarks  by  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  was  then  introduced  to  the  association  and  made  a  , 
'few  remarks,  saying,  among  other  good  things:  i 

“Emerson  says  if  you  would  ascend  high,  you  must  hitch  your  1 

wagon  to  a  star.  I  should  like  to  hitch  my  humble  wagon  to  the  ■) 
brilliant  address  of  President  Adams,  but  my  traces  are  too  short,  I  j 
can’t  make  the  attachment.  \ 

“A  library  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  equally  wonderful  is  that  ! 
instruction  that  gives  a  child  the  oj^portunity  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

“  Books  and  photographs  are  instructors  equally  with  the  railway.  ; 

Thackeray  said  truly,  ‘We  never  journey  any  more;  we  only  arrive  at  I 

places.’  I  am  often  reminded  of  the  traveler  who  had  done  Europe  : 

rapidly,  and  who  finding  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in  the  Yatican  of  Rome,  | 

checked  it  off  from  his  guide  book,  and  thanked  God  that  w^as  done ! 

“Much  of  the  degeneration  in  the  writing  of  the  young  ladies  of  ; 
this  day  may  be  owing  to  the  telegraph,  I  mean  this  hypo-gothic  style  • 
of  writing  where  the  modest  u,  w  and  n,  rise  to  immensity.  : 

“Here  are  books  distributed  all  over  the  land.  (Mentioning  the 
books  of  his  boyhood.)  With  a  book  you  can  traverse  the  Avhole  j 

world;  you  are  made  familiar  with  nature  in  all  its  minutise  and  ] 

magnitude.  We  may  walk  with  Scott,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Hugo,  Tenny-  ! 

son,  and  bring  them  with  their  best  thoughts  into  our  homes.  j 

“As  a  nation  we  have  not  done  much  in  the  higher  departments  of  ; 
science.  i 

“In  Europe  fifty  years  ago  popular  government  meant  mobs  and  i 

riot.  Fischer  Ames  once  said :  ‘A  democratic  form  of  government  is  ; 

like  a  raft,  while  a  monarchial  form  is  like  man-of-w^ar.  The  latter  is  \ 

more  formidable  to  fight,  but  it  may  get  turned  over;  the  former  is  ' 

one  on  which  every  man  gets  his  feet  wet,  but  it  never  gets  upset.’ 

“The  European  monarchies  find  their  strength  in  educated  men. 

“We  must  build  our  government  on  an  educational  basis;  then  it 
will  be  the  strongest  in  the  world  —  as  the  pyramid  is  stronger  than 
the  column. 

“You  are  engaged  not  only  in  giving  pleasure  and  culture,  but  in 
cementing  the  Republic;  I  congratulate  you  on  your  work  and  your  ] 
success  in  it.”  j 

The  audience,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanked  President  Adams  and  : 
Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  for  their  addresses. 

% 

i 

Financial. 

Treasurer  C.  N.  Cobb  made  a  report,  showing  that  he  had  received 
$160,  and  had  jiaid  bills  to  the  amount  of  $109.85,  leaving  a  balance  '> 
in  the  treasury  of  fifty  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  -t 

President  Griffith  introduced  the  jDresident-elect,  J.  W.  Kimball, 
who  said  encouraging  words  concerning  the  meeting  of  next  year,  and 
urged  all  to  work  with  him  in  making  it  a  profitable  one.  ■ 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Kelley,  John  H.,  Coxsackie. 

Kelly,  Mrs.,  41  Jay  street,  Albany. 

Kimball,  J.  AY.,  Amsterdam. 

Kingsley,  Mrs.  N.  G.,  Cambridge. 
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I  Kingsley,  N.  G.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Kirschner,  Miss  Mary,  427  Fourth  street,  Troy. 

^  Kirschner,  Miss  Julia,  427  Fourth  street,  Troy. 

Kne eland,  W.  P.,  Fort  Edward. 

^  Kraus,  John,  275  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

^  Kraus-Boelte,  Mrs.  J.,  275  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Kreemer,  Sarah  C.,  139  West  Forty-First  street.  New  York  city. 
Kyle,  Mary,  Potsdam. 

I  Lansing,  C.  W.,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

I  Larkins,  C.  D.,  New  Paltz. 

Larkins,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  New  Paltz. 

^  Lawton,  I.  H.,  Ellen ville. 

Leeke,  Rebecca  L.,  Plattsburgh, 
fc  Lester,  F.  V.,  AVestport.  ^ 

Little,  Henry  T.,  107  Chambers  street.  New  York  city. 

Lochlin,  Nellie  P.,  Clayton. 

^  Lyman,  Belle,  Waverly. 
j  •  Lyons,  Emmet,  East  Setauket. 

McFarland,  Mary  E.,  262  AYest  Twenty-third  street.  New  York  city. 
MacAIillan,  Ida,  Perrin  erville,  N.  J. 

Magovern,  Mary  A.,  154  AVest’ Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York  city. 
Maynard,  R.  L.,  Deposit. 

McDonald,  Alary  E.,  Port  Henry. 

McKench,  Airs.  J ,  Cobleskill. 

McKallos,  Airs.  D.  E.,  Victor. 

McLean,  Chas.  D.,  Brockport. 

Meleney,  G.  B.,  16  Astor  place,  New  York  city. 

'  Merriam,  F.  AA^,  AA^averly. 

Merrick,  Emma,  148  AVashington  street,  Syracuse. 

Miller,  A.  G.,  AVhitehall. 
r  Aliller,  Airs.  AI.  K.,  Canajoharie. 

Milne,  Jas.  AI.,  Cortland. 

Moore,  P.  N.,  Peru. 

Morehouse,  A.  AV.,  Port  Byron. 

Morse,  AVilliam,  Potsdam. 

Morse,  Airs.  AATlliam,  Potsdam. 

Alorey,  Amelia,  Potsdam. 

I  Moyer,  Emma  J.  Fort  Plain. 

f  Murphy,  John  G.,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Nash,  Jean  F.,  Clayton. 

Newell,  L.  B.,  AVestport. 

Newcomb,  Ruth  E.,  Plattsburgh. 

Norton,  A.  AV.,  Elmira. 

O’Brien,  Thos.  S.,  Albany. 

Osborne,  Aliss  D.  M.,  Hudson. 

Parsons,  J.  R.,  Jr.,  Hoosick  Falls. 

Parsons,  Air.,  AVaverly. 

Parsons,  Airs.,  AVaverly. 

Percy,  Dora,  Plattsburgh. 

Perkins,  Sam’l  AI.,  783  Broadway,  New  York  city 
Perry,  S.  L.,  Alalone. 

'y  Power,  AI.  B.,  Brooklyn, 

r  Preston,  S.  J.,  Mamaroneck. 
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Quay,  G.  H.,  Knox. 

Eamsdell,  W.  C.,  South  Westerlo. 

Keed,  Calvin  G.,  Mt.  Lebanon. 

Reynolds,  Ida  E.,  Lewis. 

Roberts,  Louise  W.,  142  West  Castle  street,  Syracuse, 
Roberts,  Sarah,  Box  357,  Syracuse. 

Ra'ou,  C.  M.,  Kingston. 

Ryon,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Kingston. 

Salisbury,  H.  K.,  Amsterdam. 

Salisbury,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  Amsterdam. 

Schepmoes,  Andrew  E.,  New  Paltz. 

Seely,  L.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Shattuck,  Geo.  H.,  Medina. 

Sheldon,  E.  A.,  Oswego. 

Shutts,  G.  C.,  Potsdam. 

Smith,  Kate  E.,  Lansingburgh. 

Smith,  Margaret  K.,  Oswego. 

Stewart,  T.  H.,  West  Hebron. 

Surdam,  C.  E.,  West  New  Brighton. 

Sw^arthout,  Joseph  A.,  Fulton ville. 

Swift,  E.  J.,  Forestville. 

Taylor,  S.  S.,  Morris  on  ville. 

Turner,  Ella  M.,  Malone. 

Towuisend,  John  R.,  White  Stone. 

Utley,  Lotta  A.,  Elmira. 

Yan  Allen,  D.  D.,  Crown  Point. 

Yan  Allen,  Mrs.  D.  D.,  Crowm  Point. 

Yan  Brocklen,  Clara,  Amsterdam. 

Yanduzen,  Anna,  Y^averly. 

Yerrill,  Charles  H.,  Franklin. 

Yan  Imregen,  Mary,  Cuddebackville. 

Yan  Y^agoner,  Mrs.  E.,  Kingston. 

Y^alker,  J.  D.,  38  Broad  street.  New  York. 

Y"ait,  Edward,  Lansingburgh. 

Y^ard,  E.  G.,  Brooklyn. 

Y^atkins,  A.  B.,  Albany. 

Y'atkins,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Albany. 

Y^atkins,  George  M.,  Sandy  Hill. 

Y^aul,  Y^ayne,  YRitestone. 

Y^heeler,  Elizabeth,  Canajoharie. 

Y'heelock,  C.  F.,  Canajoharie. 

YTckes,  Anna  M.,  YTllsborough. 

YTckes,  Frank  B.,  YTllsborough. 

YTlcox,  Addie,  Conklin gville. 

Y'ilcox,  Y^.  Y".,  122  Y^aveiiy  place.  New  York  city. 
Y^illiams,  Sherman,  Glens  Falls. 

YTllis,  Oliver  R.,  YTiite  Plains. 

YTlson,  John  D.,  285  Grape  street,  Syi’acuse. 
Y^oodhull,  John  F.,  New  Paltz. 

Y^ormouth,  Nettie,  Amsterdam, 

Y^endes,  Lucy  F.,  Y^atertown. 

Yendes,  Candace  A.,  Rochester, 


EXHIBIT  Xc.  21. 


STATE  COUNCIL  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  School  Superintend¬ 
ents  OF  THE  State  of  Xew  York,  Held  at  Rochester,  Xo\'ember  17 
AND  18,  1887. 


/ 


I 

•  \ 


STATE  COUNCIL  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


K'  V 

ft  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  School 
m  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

B  Officers  of  Council. 

ft  Superintendent  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Yonkers,  President;  J.  W.  Skin^ 

ner.  New  York,  Secretary  ^ro  tern. 

■>  The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  School  Superintend^- 

ents  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  Free  Academy  Build¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  November  17th  and  18th,  1887. 

In  the  programme  prepared  the  following  topics  were  presented 
for  discussion: 

1.  Should  manual  training  be  made  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  ? 

>  In  what  manner  and  in  what  grades  should  it  be  introduced  ? 

What  should  be  its  limitations  ? 

2.  How  may  the  compulsory  education  laws  be  rendered  more 
efficient  ? 

3.  Regents'  examinations. 

4.  The  proper  basis  of  promotions. 

5.  How  shall  we  dispose  of  pupils  who  fail  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  for  promotion? 

6.  Should  the  examinations  for  teachers’  certificates  be  made  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  State  ? 

7.  Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  in  teachers’  meetings  and 
associations. 

8.  Free  text-books. 

9.  Should  special  instruction  in  morals  be  given  in  the  schools  ? 

10.  How  much  of  political  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  ? 

11.  How  should  the  teachers  tenure  of  office  be  decided  ? 

Charles  E.  Gorton,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Yonkers,  presided. 

J.  W.  Skinner  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern.,  in  place  of  Henry  R. 
Sanford,  resigned. 

The  following  superintendents  were  present:  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany;  David  Beattie, 
Troy;  S.  A.  Ellis,  Rochester;  B.  B.  Snow,  Auburn;  Edw^ard  Smith, 
Syracuse;  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls;  E.  E.  Ashley,  Little  Falls; 
Charles  T.  Merrill,  Cohoes;  Edward  Wait,  Lansingburgh;  Charles  E. 
Nichols,  Mount  Vernon;  J.  I.  Gorton,  Sing  Sing;  J.M.  Frost,  Hudson; 
Charles  W.  Wasson,  Lockport;  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Yonkers;  Charles 
W.  Cole,  Albany;  E.  N.  Jones,  Saratoga;  B.  Whitney,  Ogdensburg; 
J.  W.  Skinner,  New  York;  R.  V.  K.  Montfort,  Newburgh;  M.  W.  Scott, 
Binghamton;  M.  J.  Michael,  Rome;  J.  W.  Babcock,  Dunkirk;  J.  H. 
Caffrey,  Waterloo;  W.  L.  MacGowan,  Clean;  E.  J.  Peck,  Owego;  G. 
V.  R.  Merrill,  Elmira;  L.  C.  Foster,  Ithaca;  P.  M.  Hull,  Waverly; 
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A.  C.  McLachlan,  Seneca  Fails;  J.  'SV.  Chandler,  Jordan;  W.  A.  Baldwin, 
Fulton;  Dr.  C.  D.  McLean,  Brockport;  A.  G-.  Slocum,  Corning;  A. 
McMillan,  Ftica. 

]\Dnual  Training. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  manual 
training. 

The  members  of  the  council  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
manual  training  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent  should  be  given  a 
place  in  the  common  school  system;  but  there  was  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  how  it  should  be  introduced  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  training  ought  to  be  carried. 

Different  members  presented  detailed  statements  of  the  work  going 
on  in  the  schools  of  this  State  and  other  States  where  it  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  grades 
manual  training  should  be  introduced,  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  carried  is  still  a 
matter  of  experiment  and  can  only  be  decided  by  the  attendant  circumstances  in 
different  localities. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council,  until  its  scope  is  fully  defined  extreme 
care  should  be  used  before  it  is  allowed  to  displace  anything  in  the  regular  course  of 
study  that  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage,  and  has  met  reasonably  well  the  demands  of 
the  public. 


Compulsory  Education. 

The  discussion  on  the  compulsory  education  laws  showed  that 
truant  officers  were  employed  and  adequate  jirovisions  made  for 
securing  the  attendance  of  truants  in  but  few  cities  throughout  the 
State. 

It  also  appeared  that  in  several  cities  the  school  accommodations 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  children  seeking  admission. 

A  committee  which  was  appointed  in  1880  reported  the  efforts 
which  they  made  in  1881  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  a  State  truancy  school.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  and  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Cornell. 

The  committee  was  enlarged  from  three  to  five  members  and 
directed  to  attempt  to  secure  the  legislation  necessary  to  establish  a 
school  or  schools  such  as  was  contemplated  in  the  original  bill  of 
1881. 

The  council  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  council,  that  the  existing  laws  of  a  compulsory 
nature  are  in  a  general  wmy  sufficient  for  the  accompli-shment  of  the  purposes  intended. 

That  the  weakness  of  the  law  lies  in  its  failure  to  fix  specific  obligations  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment  with  sufficient  certainty  to  secure  individual  responsibility  therefor- 
That  the  important  need  is  some  place  of  detention  free  from  semblance  of  a  penal 
institution  for  the  temporary  detention  of  delinquents  under  the  law.  Industrial  schools 
under  State  or  local  authority  should  be  established,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  this 
requirement  of  the  law.  ,  „  ,  , 

That  every  community  should  be  rigiffiy  required  to  furnish  sufficient  school  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  entire  school  population. 

That  the  law,  if  it  does  not  warrant  the  appointment  of  truant  officers,  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  such  appointments  with  a  provision  for  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  officers ;  and  such  officers  should  be  required  in  all  cities  and  important 
village  communities. 

Messrs.  Cole,  Beattie,  Wait,  AVilliams  and  Jones  were  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  draft  a  general  bill  covering  the  whole  subject  of 
compulsory  education,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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Promotions. 

The  views  maintained  and  expressed  on  topics  4  and  5  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council; 

1.  Pupils  should  be  held  entitled  to  promotion  when  they  have  accomplished  the  speci¬ 
fied  work  of  a  given  grade,  or  having  expended  their  energies  therein,  still  fail  to  pass 
the  tests  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

2.  That  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  pupil’s  proficiency,  written  examinations  or 
reviews  properly  occupy  the  most  prominent  place. 

3.  That  the  questions  for  said  examinations  or  reviews  should,  at  least  twice,  be  pre¬ 
pared  in- each  year  by  the.  Superintendent,  the  respective  teachers  preparing  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  examination  at  all  other  times. 

4.  That  daily  markings  of  scholarship  are  objectionable  as  tending  to  defeat  the  very 
object  of  its  employment,  by  preventing  a  broad  and  clear  conception  of  the  scholar’s 
real  ability. 

5.  As  a  general  rule  those  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  examination  for  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  required  to  go  over  the  course  again ;  but  in  doubtful  cases  the  dispo¬ 
sition  made  should  be  determined  by  the  united  judgment  of  Superintendent  and 
teacher. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

State  Superintendent  Draper  explained  that  although  the  hill  of 
1887,  provi^ng  for  uniform  teachers’  examinations,  failed  to  become  a 
law,  he  had  secured  uniform  examinations  in  many  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  districts,  and  contemplated  insisting  on  uniformity  in  all,  as  he 
believed  he  had  authority  to  do  under  laws  now  in  force.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  besides  was  now  practicable. 

The  council  did  not,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  further,  but 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  council  renews  its  hearty  approval  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Uniform  Examination  Bill  of  last  winter  was  based;  and  that  it  views  with  great 
gratification  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  uniform  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  in 
those  portions  of  the  State  directly  under  its  supervision. 

Teachers’  Meetings. 

The  president  asked  Superintendents  Smith,  Ellis  and  Beattie  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  teachers’  meetings. 

They  explained  fully  the  methods  pursued  in  their  respective  cities, 
and  all  united  in  the  opinion  that  meetings  where  only  teachers  of  a 
single  grade  were  present  were  most  directly  beneficial,  and  that  at 
such  meetings  illustrative  class-work  was  highly  desirable. 

Superintendent  Ellis  presented  a  printed  programme  containing 
topics  and  suggestions  for  all  the  teachers’  meetings  to  be  held  in 
Rochester  the  ensuing  year. 

Teachers’  Tenure  of  Office. 

A  general  discussion  of  topic  11  showed  that  there  is  no  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  in  the  length  of  time  for 
which  teachers  are  employed.  It  appeared,  also,  that  gross  injustice 
had  been  done  to  worthy  teachers,  in  many  cases,  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  local  authorities,  where  the  system  of  annual  elections 
obtains.  It  was  believed  that  a  more  secure  tenure  of  ofiice  would 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession  and  dignify  the 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
teacher’s  work  would  be  greatly  bettered.  At  the  same  time  it  Avas 
thought  that  the  very  strongest  possible  safeguards  should  be  thrown 
around  entrance  to  the  teacher’s  profession,  so  that  no  ill-prepared 
person  could  have  the  advantage  of  the  more  secure  tenure  of  office 
provided. 
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The  following  were  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  council  on  this 
topic : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  council: 

First  That  those  who  aspire  to  the  work  and  ofQce  of  the  teacher  should  be  subjected 
to  an  examination  according  to  some  fixed  and  uniform  standard. 

Second.  That  having  entered  upon  their  work  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  probation 
of  sufficient  length  of  time  in  which  to  determine  their  ability  to  successfully  manage 
and  instruct  a  school. 

Third.  That  having  passed  this  period  of  probation  successfully,  their  position  should 
be  secure  to  them,  subject  only  to  removal  for  cause. 

The  city  of  Utica  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  council, 
November  22  and  23,  1888. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were:  B.  B.  Snow,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  G.  Slocum,  vice-president;  E.  N.  Jones,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 
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Officiax,  Report  of  the  Third  Holiday  Conference  of  the  Associated 
Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Held  at  Syracuse, 
December  27  and  28,^1887. 


ASSOCIATED  ACADEMIC  PRI>ICIPALS 


Official  Report  of  the  Third  Holiday  Conference  of  the  Associated 

Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Syracuse, 

December  27  and  28,  1887. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

In  the  absence  of  President  G.  R.  Cutting,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Vice-President  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  of  Lansingbnrgh 
Academy.  Principal  A.  C.  Hill,  of  Cook  Academy,  was  chosen  sec¬ 
retary  pro  tern. 

Principal  Bacon  read  the  following  letter  from  President  Cutting  : 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  December  23, 1887. 
To  the  Associated  Academic  Ih'incipals  of  the  State  of  Xew  York : 

I  had  hoped  until  recently  to  be  present  at  the  holiday  conference  of  1887,  that  I 
might,  in  yielding  up  my  office  as  president  of  your  association,  express  personally  to 
the  members  my  thanks  for  the  honor  that  they  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  electing  and 
re-electing  me  as  president  of  their  body.  My  official  duties  in  Lake  Forest  University 
will  occupy  the  days  of  your  conference. 

In  retiring  from  the  office  and  from  active  membership  in  your  body,  let  me  make  an 
acknowledgment.  Every  meeting  with  the  teachers  of  New  York  State  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  personally ;  and  while  I  shall  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  academic 
and  collegiate  education,  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  my  great  indebtedness  in  all  ways 
to  the  New  York  teachers ;  while  my  close  personal  associations  with  these  teachers 
during  sixteen  years  will  always  be  among  the  most  prized  associations  of  my  life. 

I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  holiday  conference  —  child  as  it  is  of  the 
annual  convocation— may,  in  the  advancing  years  of  its  existence,  realize  through  its 
influence  the  hopes  of  its  projectors  in  supplementing — never  aiming  to  supplant— 
the  parent  organization,  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  interest  of  secondary  education  in 
the  Empire  State.  I  shall  hope  that  the  associated  principals  may  find  not  only  in  the 
conference  of  ’87,  but  in  many  others  to  follow,  such  a  practical,  helpful  spirit  in  its 
meetings  and  such  a  growing  spirit  of  fraternity  among  its  members  that  it  shall 
include  in  its  roll  every  live  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

May  I  make  for  the  conference  of  ’87  a  single  suggestion?  After  my  experience  of  the 
previous  years,  I  had  resolved  that  I  would  this  year  recommend  for  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  my  successor,  that  a  stenographer  be  secured  to  assist  the  president  and 
secretary  in  making  up  their  “Official  Eeport,”  of  the  conference  for  the  Academy. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  method  of  work  will  alone  save  annoyance  and  secure  com¬ 
pleteness  and  accuracy.  Now  that  I  myself  shall  be  dependent  on  this  “Official 
Report”  for  my  knowledge  of  the  educational  trend  in  New  York  State,  I  have  an  added 
selfish  reason  to  venture  the  suggestion,  in  behalf  of  the  large  number  of  secondary 
teachers  who  are  readers  of  the  Academy,  who  cannot  be  with  you  in  person,  but  who 
follow  your  proceedings  with  added  interest  year  by  year. 

Believe  me,  as  ever,  yours  truly, 

G.  R.  CUTTING. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Benedict,  it  was  voted  to  employ  a  steno- 
gi-apher  next  year. 

Principal  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  suggested 
that  each  speaker  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  and  that  no  one  be 
allowed  to  speak  tvfice  on  the  same  subject  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  chair  announced  that  this  order  would  be  enforced. 

The  committee  on  unification  of  the  departments  of  education, 
appointed  last  year,  reported  through  Chairman  Bacon  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  met  and  did  its  work,  but  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  legislation. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  Associated  Principals 
at  the  Conference  of  College  Presidents,  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
vocation  in  June,  reported  that  a  series  of  resolutions  was  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  conference.  The  discussion,  however,  resulted 
in  nothing  definite,  and  the  question  of  college  admission  remained 
much  as  before. 

On  motion,  the  consideration  of  the  report  was  deferred. 

The  committee  on  ‘‘Additional  appropriations  to  secondary  schools,” 
reported  through  Principal  Cheney.  He  said  the  effort  had  been 
entirely  successful.  On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Associated  Principals  were  extended  to  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Begents  and  others  who  had  aided  in  the  movement. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Watkins  suggested  that  whenever  legislation  was  desired 
in  the  future,  each  principal  make  it  a  point  to  see  the  member  from 
his  district  personally  and  explain  to  him  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  was  “The  Teaching  of  English.” 
Principal  Hunt,  of  Troy,  said  that  in  his  school,  the  pupils  were 
divided  into  small  classes  for  composition  work  and  that  the  entire 
time  of  one  teacher  and  half  the  time  of  another  was  given  to  it. 
Oral  as  well  as  written  expression  was  cultivated. 

Principal  Allen,  of  Bochester,  said  that  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
Academy  for  March,  1886,  was  still  in  use  in  that  city  with  good 
success. 

Principal  Cheney  said  that  in  Kingston,  instruction  in  English  had 
not  in  the  past  received  due  prominence.  But  last  year  the  Board  of 
Education  procured  a  special  teacher  whose  duty  it  is  to  combine 
instruction  in  composition  with  elocution,  the  enunciation  and  proper 
pronunciation  of  words.  Our  school  is  divided  into  classes  especially 
for  this  work.  Some  one  or  two  of  these  classes  recite  every  day. 
The  most  work  of  this  kind  is  done  during  the  first  year  of  regular 
academic  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  pupils  are 
required  to  take  up  rhetoric  in  which  composition  work  is  continued. 
The  third  year  they  take  up  English  literature  and  the  work  in  English 
is  continued.  We  have  not  yet  devised  a  system  which  we  think  is 
perfectly  satisfactory,  but  are,  we  think,  improving  in  this  direction 
and  are  striving  to  attain  a  system  of  teaching  English  that  shall 
commend  itself. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Principal  Bacon  said  there  had  been  five 
lyceums  connected  with  the  Syracuse  High  School  since  he  had  been 
there.  His  experience  was  that  such  organizations  did  well  for  a 
time  and  then  died  or  “were  killed.” 

Principal  Carfrey  said  that  in  Waterloo  the  pupils  of  the  academic 
department  were  divided  into  classes  according  to  advancement,  each 
class  reciting  once  a  week  in  composition.  The  work  consisted  in 
writing  sentences,  constructing  short  paragraphs,  getting  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words,  putting  thoughts  into  the  most  concise  language  and 
in  writing  complete  essays.  The  pupils  were  also  divided  into  two 
societies,  which  prepared  regularly  the  rhetorical  work  of  the  school. 
This  plan  met  the  present  demand,  yet  he  did  not  regard  it  as 
perfect. 

Principal  Ottaway  said  the  same  plan  had  been  adopted  at  Canas- 
tota.  To  add  interest  to  society  work  variety  is  sought.  He  thought 
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reading  was  dropped  too  early  in  school  life,  and  had  introduced  an 
advanced  reader.  He  regarded  newspapers  as  corrupters  of  English. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Princij^als  Payson,  Allen, 
Fancher,  Hunt  and  Bendict,  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions 
embodying  a  summary  of  the  discussions  and  to  report  Wednesday 
morning. 

Principal  Payson  asked  whether  putting  literary  work  into  the 
hands  of  societies  did  not  provoke  unpleasant  rivalries.  Principal 
Carfrey  thought  not. 

An  expression  was  taken  at  this  point  as  to  how  many  relied  in  large 
part  on  societies  to  do  literary  work.  Seven  voted.  It  was  also  found 
that  five  schools  employ  special  teachers. 

Principal  Cook  said  that  his  best  teacher  gave  his  entire  time  to 
instruction  in  English.  A  feature  in  the  work  of  the  last  year  had 
been  the  writing  of  letters — ^  business  letters — ^  addressed  to  a  school 
commissioner  or  board  of  education.  These  were  examined  by  the 
teacher  and  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  where  there  were 
mistakes,  leaving  it  to  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  the  mistakes  were. 
Miss  Brackett  asked  the  educational  value  of  such  a  search  after  mis¬ 
takes.  Principal  Cook  replied:  “The  same  educational  value  that 
there  is  in  the  search  for  any  knowledge  not  possessed.” 

Dr.  Watkins  said  that  they  had  noticed  at  the  Regents’  office  an 
improvement  in  the  English  of  the  examination  papers  sent  in.  He 
believed  that  more  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  than  heretofore. 

Professor  Clark,  of  Syracuse  University,  said  he  had  just  waded 
through  a  lot  of  freshmen  essays  and  knew  something  of  “  English  as 
she  is  wrote.”  He  suggested  that  one  chief  mistake  in  teaching  the 
art  of  composition  is  in  doing  too  much  for  pupils  —  doing  their 
thinking  for  them.  Teachers  make  the  necessary  corrections  instead 
of  suggesting  them  for  the  pupils  to  make. 

Principal  Taylor  said  his  plan  was  to  begin  the  work  in  English 
very  early,  giving  pupils  nine  years  in  the  grammar  school  and  four 
in  the  high  school.  He  outlined  the  work  in  the  high  school  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  year,  Bardeen’s  Rhetoric;  second  year,  “How  to  Write,  ”by 
Abbott;  third  year.  Synonyms;  fourth  year.  Bacon’s  Manual  of  Gesture. 

Principal  Hunt  thought  an  outline  of  work  was  needed,  and  wished 
some  one  would  prepare  one.  He  did  not  believe  in  letting  pupils 
correct  their  own  work. 

Principal  Keyser  recommended  assigning  a  topic  for  composition 
work  several  days  in  advance,  and  having  the  writing  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher. 

Principal  Sherwood  said:  During  the  first  year  we  review  the 
most  practical  points  of  English  grammar,  then  the  common  figures 
of  speech.  No  essays  are  required  until  the  teacher  has  first  given 
careful  instruction  in  that  direction.  Students  are  constantly  drilled 
in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  themselves  and  others.  In  this  way 
we  strive  to  make  them  more  careful  wTiters  and  better  able  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  own  work.  During  the  last  term  of  the  year  we  also  give 
considerable  drill  in  elocution.  In  the  second  year  rhetoric,  and  in 
the  third  year  English  literature  are  studied.  In  addition,  members 
of  the  A  and  B  classes  take  part  in  rhetorical  exercises  before  the 
whole  school  once  in  two  weeks.  This  has  aroused  great  interest.  It  is 
also  a  valuable  means  of  general  culture  for  those  who  do  not  take  part. 

IM 
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Miss  Brackett  said  :  We  are  too  anxious  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
labors  at  once.  We  ought,  as  teachers,  to  be  willing  to  wait  many 
years  for  results,  and  not  be  too  eager  to  make  boys  and  girls 
mature  men  and  women.  Pupils  in  a  secondary  school  have  little 
or  nothing  to  write  about.  They  cannot  think,  and  hence  have 
nothing  to  Avrite.  The  matter  of  composition  should  be  given  the 
pupils,  and  the  form  only  insisted  upon  from  them.  She  thought 
correct  spelling  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  that  branch.  Some  pupils  have  a  defect, 
analogous  to  color  blindness,  which  makes  correct  spelling  an  impos¬ 
sible  attainment.  She  placed  rhetoric,  as  a  study,  on  a  level  Avith 
mythology,  curious,  but  practically  worthless. 

An  expression  was  taken  as  to  Avhether  particular  errors  should  be 
indicated  in  correcting  compositions,  or  Avhether  pupils  should  be 
left  to  detect  them  when  pointed  out  in  a  general  way.  Yeas,  10  ; 
nays,  15  ;  many  not  voting. 

Principal  Hill  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  even  in  the  lower  schools,  can¬ 
not  think.  It  was  a  fact  in  many  instances  that  they  did  not  think, 
and  this  Avas  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  trouble  about  composi¬ 
tion  work.  The  matter  is  of  the  first  consideration,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  form  without  it,  and,  given  the  matter,  the  form  aauII  take 
care  of  itself  in  large  part.  If  a  child  is  taught  to  see  clearly,  to 
think  logically,  and  to  define  accurately,  he  will  express  himself, 
orally  or  in  writing,  in  clear  and  forcible  language.  Thinking  is  the 
hardest  work  a  pupil  has  to  do,  and  he  delays  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Our  present  invertebrate  method  of  feeding  pupils  on  milk  for  so 
many  years  keeps  them  children  too  long.  Let  us  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  possible,  then  they  Avill  have  something  to  say  and  be 
able  to  say  it. 

On  motion  the  matter  Avas  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Adjourned  until  two  p.  m. 

TUESDAY  AETEENOON. 

Conference  called  to  order  at  two. 

Eeport  of  committee  on  conference  with  college  presidents  Avas 
taken  up.  On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee 
discharged. 

Principal  Bacon  thought  the  question  of  college  admission  too 
important  to  be  dropped.  The  desired  end  had  not  yet  been  attained. 
Admission  into  college  Avas  altogether  too  easy,  especially  in  the 
sciences. 

On  motion,  the  question  was  made  a  special  order  for  the  evening 
session. 

The  following  resolution  Avas  offered  by  Principal  Benedict: 

We,  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
remembering  the  energy,  skill  and  great  executive  ability  of  Principal 
G.  E.  Cutting  in  bringing  the  principals  of  our  secondary  schools  into 
more  cordial  and  sympathetic  relations,  thus  strengthening  the  teach¬ 
ing  power  of  the  profession  in  the  State,  do  now  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts  as  originator  and  president  of  this  association  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 
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We  record  our  liigh  estimate  of  his  worth  as  a  courteous  Christian 
gentleman,  and  a  progessive  co-worker  for  fifteen  years.  In  his 
departure  to  continue  his  labor  in  another  State,  this  association,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  an  efficient  and  enthusiastic  supporter,  extends  to  him  its  best 
wishes  for  a  prolonged  career  of  usefulness  in  his  chosen  field. 

Dr.  Watkins,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  said: 
** Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  seconding  these  resolutions  which  rec¬ 
ognize  the  invaluable  services  of  Principal  Cutting  in  the  inception 
and  organization  of  this  conference  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  to  the  further  indebtedness  to  him  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  this  State.  Mr.  Cutting  came  into  this  State  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  a  stranger  in  the  State  and  to  its  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  organize  a  new  school  at  Waterville.  This  he  did  in  a  most 
effective  and  masterly  manner,  and  at  once  began  to  identify  himself, 
with  the  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  him,  with  the  interests  of 
secondary  education  in  the  State.  He  became  an  early  and  constant 
attendant  at  the  Convocation,  and  an  active  participant  in  its  discus¬ 
sions.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
making  of  the  Regents’  examinations,  and  made  an  extensive  and  val¬ 
uable  report  upon  its  excellences  and  defects,  based  upon  a  series  of 
inquiries  made  in  a  systematic  manner  among  all  the  schools  in  this 
State  where  these  examinations  are  held.  He  was  also  an  active  and 
persistent  promoter  of  the  Inter-Academic  Union  in  organizing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  examinations  in  the  branches  taught,  and  of  elocutionary 
and  rhetorical  contests  among  the  schools.  I  feel  that  the  cause  of 
secondary  education  in  the  State  owes  much  to  Mr.  Cutting  in  these 
particulars,  and  hence  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
conference  to  these  additional  services  performed  by  him.” 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Gadsby,  of  Oswego,  then  read  a  paper  on  Teaching  Greek.” 

Principal  Peck  said  that  the  cause  of  classical  education  owed  a 
great  debt  to  Professor  Hale,  of  Cornell,  for  the  admirable  exposition 
of  his  method  of  teaching  Latin.  The  same  method  could  be  applied 
to  Greek,  as  Mr.  Gadsby  had  clearly  shown. 

Mr.  Somers  asked  if  a  long  and  complex  sentence  could  be  read  by 
this  method.  Professor  Hale  thought  it  could  —  a  part  at  a  time. 

Principal  Cook  spoke  very  enthusiastically  of  the  results  obtained 
this  method  in  the  Potsdam  Normal  School.  A  class  in  Caesar 
easily  completed  four  books  in  a  year  and  a  half  after  beginning  the 
study  of  the  language. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  extended  to  Mr.  Gadsby 
for  his  excellent  paper. 

The  question  of  the  Regents’  examinations  in  geometry  was  next 
considered. 

Principal  Cobb  thought  the  examinations  should  contain  more 
original  work,  and  should  be  limited  to  plane  geometry. 

Principal  Allen  thought  original  work  would  take  too  much  time  in 
an  examination. 

Principal  Graves  thought  inventional  geometry  should  be  taught  in 
the  class  but  could  not  well  be  introduced  into  Regents’  examinations. 
The  examinations  were,  however,  made  too  easy.  One  of  his  boys 
passed  it  after  a  term’s  study. 
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Ex-Principal  Clark,  of  Canandaigua,  said  that  geometry  was  not 
designed  to  make  inventors  but  reasoners. 

Principal  Lovell  said  there  w'ere  two  objects  in  all  study,  first,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  second,  the  development  of  mind.  Hence 
examinations  on  all  subjects  should  be  set  to  test  these  results. 

Principal  A.  C.  Hill  thought  the  fact  of  a  bright  boy’s  passing  an 
examination  after  a  single  term’s  study  did  not  prove  the  examinations 
’  too  easy.  There  would  always  be  such  exceptions.  He  regarded  the 
examinations  at  present  as  a  fair  test.  They  were  not  designed  for 
specialists. 

Mr.  Larkins  thought  a  boy  who  could  pass  an  examination  with  less 
study  than  others  was  a  good  boy  and  ought  to  pass. 

Principal  Taylor  wished  more  alternate  questions  and  more  credits. 

Dr.  Watkins  said  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  subjects 
should  be  taught  and  how  the  examinations  should  be  conducted 
were  refreshing,  as  out  of  them  came  progress.  What  to  j^rit  in  and 
what  to  leave  out  in  making  up  the  questions  was  a  difficult  problem. 
The  papers^  w^ere  designed  for  pupils  of  average  ability. 

Principal  Hunt  objected  to  optional  questions  and  more  credits  as 
an  effort  to  squeeze  pupils  through  the  examinations. 

Principal  Fuller  said  that  pupils  ought  not  to  have  a  remedy  for 
mistakes.  They  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  blunders,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  for  errors  by  answering  optional  questions. 

Principal  Cheney  was  opposed  to  any  change  that  would  lower  the 
standard  of  the  examinations.  They  were  highly  esteemed  now  by 
educators  in  this  and  other  States.  He  hoped  to  see  the  time  when 
the  Normal  schools,  the  State  Department  and  the  colleges  would 
accept  the  credentials  of  the  Regents  in  the  subjects  they  cover; 
therefore  the  standard  should  not  be  lowered. 

Principal  Holden  was  opposed  to  optional  questions  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  but  favored  them  in  geometry. 

Principal  Morehouse  objected  to  such  an  innovation  as  tending  to 
bring  the  examinations  into  disrepute.  We  are  the  friends  of  the 
system  and  should  defend  it. 

Principal  Lovell  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  He  said  the  standard 
was  being  steadily  raised  and  the  examinations  were  gaining  credit 
with  educators. 

Principal  Allen  was  in  favor  of  keeping  the  examinations  wffiere 
they  are. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Watkins  raised  the  question  whether  the  special  topics  in 
history  and  literature  are  accomplishing  good  results  ? 

It  \vas  moved  “  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Associated  Academic  Prin¬ 
cipals  that  the  questions  given  by  the  Regents  upon  special  topics  in 
history  and  literature  be  discontinued.”  After  discussion,  the  motion 
was  put  and  lost. 

Moved  that  the  chair  name  a  committee  on  nominations.  Carried. 

Adjourned  until  seven- thirty  p.  m. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING. 

Conference  assembled  at  seven-forty. 

The  chair  named  as  committee  on  nominations,  Principals  Bene¬ 
dict,  Robinson  and  Norris. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  colleges  to  formulate  a 
uniform  standard  of  admission  into  the  colleges  of  the  State. 

Princijjal  Keyser  said  the  views  of  the  academic  principals,  as 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  presented  at  the  conference  of  college 
presidents,  were  unjust  to  the  smaller  schools. 

Professor  White,  of  Cornell,  said  that  the  question  of  interest  at 
that  university  just  now  was  whether  pass-cards  should  be  accepted. 
The  feeling  was  that  they  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves,  as  they  do 
not  indicate,  especially  in  the  modern  languages,  the  amount  of  work 
required  for  admission  into  the  university.  Inquiry  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  not  more  than  half  the  schools  have  facilities  for 
thorough  instruction  in  French  and  German. 

Principal  Hill  thought  the  schools  could  do  the  required  work  if 
they  knew  what  it  was  and  could  hold  the  pupils  long  enough.  Few 
colleges  in  the  State  required  either  French  or  German.  The  colleges 
are  too  ready  to  receive  pupils  before  they  are  properly  fitted,  and 
then  to  blame  the  schools  because  they  cannot  do  college  work  well. 
He  thought  the  individual  cards  were  as  good  evidence  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  covered  as  the  Regents’  diplomas.  In  either  case  the 
evidence  of  the  cards  should  be  supplemented  by  the  certificate  of 
the  principal  of  the  school  where  the  w^ork  was  done. 

Principal  Bacon  said  the  practical  question  of  the  colleges  was  how 
to  get  pupils  aw’ay  from  the  secondary  schools,  the  practical  question 
of  the  secondary  schools  was  how  to  retain  them.  He  mentioned 
instances  in  wffiich  pupils  had  failed  in  their  work  in  the  high  school  and 
had  been  admitted  into  a  university  in  some  scientific  or  special  course. 

Principal  Emerson  deplored  thfe  ease  with  which  students  could  get 
into  Cornell.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  studied 
algebra  and  geometry  for  one  year  in  the  Buffalo  high  school  and  did 
very  poor  work  in  them,  and  then  went  and  applied  for  admission 
into  Cornell  and  was  received. 

Principal  Robinson  saw  no  cause  of  complaint  at  the  attitude  of  the 
colleges  regarding  admission  of  students. 

Principal  Cheney  thought  that  the  colleges  ought  to  formulate  uni¬ 
form  requirements  for  admission  into  parallel  courses  of  study.  To 
the  public  schools  where  young  men  and  women  are  preparing  for 
different  colleges  in  the  State,  this  is  a  consummation  to  be  wished, 
and  one  that,  undoubtedly,  would  be  as  helpful  to  the  colleges  as  to 
the  schools. 

An  expression  being  taken  to  ascertain  how  many  schools  lacked 
facilities  for  instruction  in  modern  languages,  it  was  found  that  only 
two  schools  represented  in  the  conference  lacked  such  facilities. 

Principal  Sheldon,  as  the  representative  of  Normal  school  teachers, 
spoke  regarding  the  relations  of  Normal  and  secondary  schools.  He 
said  it  was  the  desire  of  Normal-school  men  to  have  a  closer  and  more 
harmonious  relationship  established  between  these  schools.  He 
believed  that  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Normal  school  was  profes- 
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sional,  and  that  strictly  academic  work  was  outside  its  province.  He 
asked  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  conference  to  confer  with 
a  similar  committee  from  the  Normal  school,  with  a  view  to  securing 
cooperation  in  the  work.  He  thought  the  immediate  need  was  the 
development  of  the  work  of  teachers’  classes  in  academies,  and  favored 
an  effort  to  secure  larger  appropriations  for  that  work. 

Principal  Hill  said  that  there  ought  to  be  perfect  harmony  among 
the  various  schools  of  the  State,  and  there  might  be,  if  the  sentiments 
exj)ressed  by  Principal  Sheldon  could  prevail.  There  could  be  no  real 
harmony,  however,  until  the  Normal  schools  confined  themselves  to 
their  legitimate  work.  So  long  as  the  State  entered  into  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  in  providing  academic  instruction,  so  long 
harmonious  action  was  impossible.  He  was  in  hearty  accord  with 
Principal  Sheldon’s  proposals,  and  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  Normal 
school  principals  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  having  academic 
departments  connected  with  Normal  schools.  A  protest  should  be 
entered  against  the  State’s  making  any  more  contracts  to  maintain 
academic  departments  in  such  schools. 

Principal  Cook  said  Normal  school  principals  wished  to  helj)  the 
academies.  They  took  academic  pupils  because  they  were  compelled 
to,  not  from  a  desire  to  do  so.  Only  those  were  wanted  who  were 
fitted  to  take  theoretical  and  j)ractical  work  preparatory  to  teaching. 

Inspector  C.  E.  Hawkins  spoke  of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
teachers’  classes,  commending  it  highly. 

Adjourned  until  nine. 

AA^DNESDAY  MOKNING. 

Conference  convened  at  nine-twenty  a.  m. 

The  chair  named  as  committee  to  confer  with  colleges.  Principals 
George  A.  Bacon,  A.  C.  Hill  and  Boland  S.  Keyser. 

Principal  Graves  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  associated  principals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Normal  schools  should  confiue  their  instruction  strictly  to  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  we  protest  against  the  organization  hereafter  of 
Normal  schools  with  academic  departments. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Skinner  was  called  upon  and  said:  He  did 
not  think  there  could  be  too  many  Normal  schools,  but  they  should 
be  wisely  distributed  and  confined  to  their  legitimate  work.  The 
State  should  provide  good  schools  for  the  country  districts.  He 
thought  academic  departments  could  be  maintained  in  the  Normal 
schools  hereafter  established,  for  the  benefit  exclusively  of  the  villages 
where  these  schools  were  located. 

Principal  Hill  could  see  no  justice  in  shutting  out  pupils  from  a 
distance,  and  admitting  those  from  the  immediate  locality,  inasmuch 
as  the  schools  are  maintained  by  general  taxation,  and  the  remotest 
citizen  in  the  State  is  taxed  equally  with  the  one  whose  property  joins 
the  Normal  school  lot.  There  was  no  middle  ground.  The  State 
should  establish  Normal  schools  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  j^repar- 
ing  teachers  for  the  schools,  and  should  do  no  academic  work. 

Principal  Maynard  thought  that  the  new  Normal  schools  should 
have  no  academic  departments.  Let  existing  contracts  be  kept,  but 
no  new  ones  entered  upon. 

The  question  was  called  for  and  carried. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  re2:)orted  as  follows: 
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Resolved,  1.  That  the  increasing  attention  given  by  our  schools  to 
the  study  of  English  is  gratifying  and  should  be  further  encouraged, 
and  the  correction  of  errors  of  expression  should  be  such  as  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  pupil’s  thought. 

2.  That  experience  proves  the  value  of  Prof.  Hale’s  method  of  teaching 
ancient  languages  as  set  forth  in  his  pa]3er  at  the  conference  of  1886. 

3.  That  the  use  of  special  topics  in  the  Enghsh  literature  and 
history  Regents’  examinations  is  helpful  in  arousing  a  spirit  of  original 
investigation. 

4.  That  the  plea  of  Dr.  Sheldon  for  harmony  between  the  Normal 
and  the  academic  schools  calls  sharp  attention  to  the  need  of  a  more 
complete  union  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

5.  That  it  be  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  that  the  time  now  prescribed  by  the  Regents  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  in  mathematics  is  the  proper  time. 

6.  That  we,  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  highly  appreciate  the  presence  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Watkins,  Inspector 
Charles  E.  Hawkins  and  Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  ; 
that  we  thank  them  for  the  encouraging  words  they  have  uttered,  and 
express  our  satisfaction  at  the  heartiness  with  which  they  have  invited 
and  the  kindly  spirit  with  which  they  have  received  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  made  by  this  body  with  reference  to  their  work. 

7.  We  wish  especially  to  commend  the  excellence  of  the  questions 
sent  out  from  the  Regent’s  office,  contributing  as  they  do  so  effect¬ 
ually  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State. 

8.  That  we  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Regents  that  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  schools  under  their  supervision  be  so 
arranged  as  to  include  the  w’ork  required  for  admission  to  the  j)ro- 
fessional  work  in  the  State  Normal  schools,  on  condition  that  the 
State  authorities  having  charge  of  these  schools  will  accept  the 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  evidence  of 
proper  qualifications  to  enter  upon  the  professional  work  in  said 
Normal  schools,  without  further  examination. 

9.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  some  arrangement 
ought  to  be  made,  by  which  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  may 
receive  a  more  thorough  prejoaration  for  their  work ;  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  urge  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  educational  departments  of  the  State,  and  upon  our 
legislature. 

10.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  academic  principals,  at  least  one 
elementary  training  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
country  district  schools  should  be  established  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  with  a  short  course  of  three  to  five  months,  into  which  only 
those  pupils  may  be  admitted  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  course 
of  study  in  t*he  common  English  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  who  hold  a  properly  authorized  certificate  of 
such  qualification. 

11.  That  we  urge  upon  our  school  authorities  the  importance  of 
giving  early  attention  to  this  matter,  and  to  consider  whether  an 
arrangement  cannot  be  made  by  which  the  present  teachers’  classes 
may  be  so  organized  as  to  do  tliis  work  by  enlarging  their  facilities 
and  securing  proper  appropriations  for  their  support. 
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12.  That  the  instruction  and  training  in  these  schools  should  be 
confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  education,  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  teaching,  together  with  practice  in  teaching  under 
criticism,  and  with  this  view  every  such  school  should  have  connected 
with  it  a  school  of  children  which  may  be  used  as  a  school  of 
practice. 

13.  That  we  deem  appropriations  for  the  organization  and  proper 
support  of  such  elementary  training  schools  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  State  than  the  establishment  of  more 
Normal  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  present  organization  of  such 
schools. 

14.  That  while  Tve  regard  the  present  system  of  Normal  schools 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  especially 
in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  union  and  graded  schools,  and 
that  more  of  these  schools  will  be  required  in  the  future,  yet  we  do 
not  regard  them  as  competent  under  their  present  organization  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  rural  districts,  and  before  more  of  these 
schools  are  established,  some  provisions,  such  as  indicated  by  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  should  be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  country  ungraded  schools. 

15.  That  w^e  request  the  colleges  of  the  State  to  accept  the  Regents’ 
diplomas  instead  of  an  entrance  examination  for  the  subjects  covered 
by  them. 

16.  That  we  appreciate  the  work  done  by  The  Academy,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Bacon,  and  commend  it  to  all  engaged  in  the  work 
of  secondary  education.  We  pledge  Dr.  Bacon  our  cordial  support, 
and  will  aid  in  every  legitimate  way  to  increase  its  circulation. 

After  a  full  discussion  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
one  by  one. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watkins,  Principal  C.  T.  R.  Smith  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  conference  with  Normal  school  princi¬ 
pals.  Principal  Cheney  and  Inspector  Hawkins  were  added  by  the 
chair. 

The  work  proposed  in  the  resolutions  was  referred  to  this  committee. 

The  question  of  college  entrance  w’as  then  taken  uj). 

Chancellor  Sims  said  the  relations  of  the  college  and  fitting  school 
were  intimate,  and  the  nearer  colleges  approached  to  a  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  of  admission  the  better  for  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Syracuse  University  was  the  first  to  accept  Regents’  cards  as  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  fitness  in  the  branches  covered  by  them,  and  the 
results  had  been  satisfactory. 

The  question  of  admission  by  diploma,  and  also  accepting  indi¬ 
vidual  pass  cards  was  discussed  at  length  by  Principals  Bacon,  Lovell, 
Hill,  Cheney,  Robinson,  Hawkins  and  Holden. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follow^s  :  For  president. 
Principal  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  of  Lansingburgh  ;  for  vice-president.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Emerson,  of  Buffalo  ;  for  secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal  A. 
C.  Hill,  of  Havana  ;  executive  committee.  Principal  Geo.  A.  Bacon, 
Syracuse  ;  Principal  P.  T.  Marshall,  Hudson  ;  Principal  H.  M.  Lovell, 
Elmira. 
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These  were  unanimously  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  all  bills  were  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  question  of  printing  the  minutes  was  left  to  the  president  and 
secretary. 

On  motion,  the  executive  committee  was  requested  to  call  the  next 
conference  for  Thursday  and  Friday  of  hoKday  week. 

Adjourned. 

A.  C.  HILL, 

C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Vice-President. 


The  following  principals  and  ex-principals,  eligible  to  membership 
under  the  constitution,  are  members  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  and  were  present  at  the  holiday  conference  of  1887 : 

C.  E.  Allen,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Medina. 

John  Gr.  Allen,  jirincipal.  Free  Academy,  Rochester. 

George  A.  Bacon,  principal.  High  School,  Syracuse. 

A.  G.  Benedict,  principal,  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton. 

N.  L.  Benham,  principal.  Union  School,  Niagara  Falls. 

Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal,  9  IVest  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York. 

H.  A.  Brown,  principal.  Academy,  Pulaski. 

W.  A.  Brownell,  ex-principal,  teacher  of  sciences.  High  School, 
Syracuse. 

J.  H.  Carfrey,  principal.  High  School,  Waterloo. 

W.  G.  Carmer,  principal.  Union  School,  Lyons. 

JohnW.  Chandler,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Jordan. 

Francis  J.  Cheney,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Kingston. 

N.  T.  Clarke,  ex-principal,  Canandaigua. 

C.  N.  Cobb,  principal,  Union  School,  Waterford. 

E.  H.  Cook,  principal.  Normal  School,  Potsdam. 

A.  S.  Downing,  principal.  Union  School,  Palmyra. 

Henry  P.  Emerson,  principal.  High  School,  Buffalo. 

Henry  R.  Fancher,  principal.  Academy,  Mexico. 

Gardner  Fuller,  principal,  Union  School,  Batavia. 

H.  A.  Gaylord,  principal.  Union  Academy,  Belleville. 

W.  D.  Graves,  principal,  Delaware  Academy,  Delhi. 

E.  W.  Griffith,  principal,  Griffith  Institute,  Springville. 

Welland  Hendrick,  principal.  Union  School  and  Academy,  Greene. 

A.  C.  Hill,  principal.  Cook  Academy,  Havana. 

Fox  Holden,  ex-principal  and  superintendent,  Plattsburgh. 

Leigh  R.  Hunt,  principal.  High  School,  Troy. 

M.  J.  Hunt,  principal,  Union  School,  Madison. 

Frederic  C.  Kane,  .principal.  Academy,  Sauquoit. 

John  H.  Kelley,  principal.  Union  School,  Coxsackie. 

R.  S.  Keyser,  principal,  Union  School,  Middleburgh. 

Charles  D.  Larkins,  principal.  Normal  School,  NewPaltz. 

Herbert  M.  Lovell,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Elmira. 

John  S.  McKay,  principal,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone. 

P.  T.  Marshall,  principal.  High  School,  Hudson. 

J.  E.  Massee,  principal.  High  School,  Saratoga  Springs. 

R.  L.  Maynard,  principal.  Union  School,  Deposit. 

H.  F.  Miner,  principal.  Union  School,  Skaneateles. 

John  M.  Moore,  principal.  Union  School  and  Academy,  Parish- 
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J.  C.  Norris,  principal,  Academj^,  Canandaigua. 

George  H.  Ottawa,  principal,  Union  School,  Canastota, 

E.  B.  Payson,  principal.  High  School,  Binghamton. 

E.  J.  Peck,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Owego. 

O.  D.  Robinson,  principal,  High  School,  Albany. 

B.  B.  Seelye,  principal.  Union  School  and  Academy,  Homer. 

B.  W.  Sherwood,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Rome. 

Robert  Simpson,  principal.  Union  School,  Phcenix. 

C.  T.  R.  Smith,  principal.  Academy,  Lansingburgh. 

Warrington  Somers,  ex-princii^al,  instructor  in  High  School,  Auburn. 
M.  L.  Spooner,  principal.  Union  School,  Canaseraga. 

O.  W.  Sturdevant,  principal.  Academy,  Onondaga  Valley. 

A.  N.  Taylor,  principal.  Union  School,  Sherman. 

W.  P.  Thompson,  principal,  High  School,  Auburn. 

C.  B.  Van  Wie,  principal.  Union  School,  Holland  Patent. 

Albert  B.  Watkins,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Regents,  Albany. 

A.  White,  ex-principal.  Union  School,  Cazenovia. 

W.  H.  Whitney,  principal.  Union  School,  East  Henrietta. 

W.  K.  Wickes,  principal.  High  School,  Watertown. 

T.  C.  Wilber,  principal.  Union  School,  Sandy  Creek. 

A.  M.  Wright,  principal.  Union  School,  Water ville. 

T.  K.  Wright,  principal,  Munro  Collegiate  Institute,  Elbridge. 

The  following  visitors  registered  their  names  and  attended  the 
Conference ; 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  school  commissioner,  first  district,  Oswego  county. 
Bertha  M.  Bannister,  teacher,  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Bannister,  teacher.  High  School,  Syracuse. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  The  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse. 

H.  E.  Barrett,  principal,  Salina  School,  Syracuse. 

T.  H.  Briggs,  Hamburgh. 

H.  W.  Childs,  publishers’  agent,  Syracuse. 

B.  G.  ClapjA,  principal.  Union  School,  Fulton. 

J.  Scott  Clark,  professor,  Syracuse  University. 

Nathan  Clark,  Copenhagen. 

C.  A.  Cole,  principal,  Amsterdam  Academy. 

George  F.  Comfort,  professor,  Syracuse  University. 

J.  T.  Fisher,  professor,  Syracuse  University. 

W.  Y.  Foote,  'pi’incipal.  Union  School,  Marathon. 

Celia  Ford,  teacher.  High  School,  Syracuse. 

Nellie  A.  Ford,  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Amsterdam  Academy. 
Charles  S.  Fowler,  Ithaca. 

H.  H.  Gadsby,  teacher  of  Greek,  Free  Academy,  Owego. 

W.  G.  Hale,  professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

C.  E.  Hawkins,  inspector.  Regents’  office,  Albany. 

Emma  H.  Kingsley,  teacher.  High  School,  Syracuse. 

George  B.  Meleney,  New  York. 

A.  W.  Morehouse,  principal,  Free  School  and  Academy,  Port  Byron. 
Edward  P.  Nichols,  ex-principal  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute; 

present  address,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  A.  Plimpton,  publisher.  New  York. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon,  professor,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 

J.  C.  Schneider,  Plattsburgh. 
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William  H.  Scott,  principal,  Porter  School,  Syracuse. 

A.  R.  Servere,  teacher.  Union  School,  Waterloo. 

Benjamin  Shove,  clergyman,  Syracuse. 

C.  N.  Sims,  chancellor,  Syracuse  University. 

Charles  B.  Skinner,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
W.  C.  Stone,  principal,  Theresa. 

H.  L.  Taylor,  principal.  Union  School,  Canandaigua. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  principal,  Taylor  School,  Syracuse. 

J.  B.  Titus,  Clifton  Springs. 

Horatio  S.  White,  professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

C.  B.  Wilson,  instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
John  D.  Wilson,  principal,  Putnam  School,  Syracuse. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  23. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION 

OP 

School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents. 
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Pecceedengs  op  the  Thiety-thied  Annual  Meeting,  Held  at 
Binghamton,  Januaey  18,  19  and  20,  1888. 
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NEW  YOEK  STATE  ASSOCIATION 


or 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Pkoceedings  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Bingham¬ 
ton,  January  18,  19  and  20,  1888. 

Officers  of  the  Association. 

President,  Principal  Charles  E.  White,  Syracuse ;  first  vice-president, 
Commissioner  E.  J.  Swift,  Forrestville;  second  vice-president.  Com¬ 
missioner  W.  H.  Everett,  Dexter;  secretaries.  Commissioner  James  A. 
Foshay,  Carmel,  Commissioner  Albert  C.  Aldridge,  Victor;  treasurer. 
Institute  Instructor  H.  R.  Sanford,  Syracuse. 

Proceedings. 

According  to  programme,  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  convened 
in  the  court-house  at  Binghamton,  Wednesday  evening,  January  18, 
1888. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  eight  o’clock,  by 
President  Charles  E.  White. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Yerrill,  principal 
of  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute. 

Welcome. 

Superintendent  M.  W.  Scott,  of  Binghamton,  in  behalf  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  association  in  the  following  words: 

“  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  w^elcome  you  to  our  city  at  this 
your  thirty-third  annual  meeting.  And  we  are  honored  to  know  that 
Binghamton  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  this  convention.  During 
the  last  few  months  several  organizations,  greater  or  smaller  numeri¬ 
cally,  some  involving  local  and  some  national  interests,  have  been 
welcomed  by  our  citizens;  but  no  meeting,  no  convention,  should 
have  a  warmer  sympathy  or  a  heartier  welcome  than  this.  Your 
deliberations  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  children  and 
parents  of  this  State,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  this  meeting 
will  be  harmonious  and  profitable.  We  take  pride  in  our  city  schools, 
and  invite  all  to  visit  and  inspect  them.  You  wfill  be  welcome  at  any 
time  during  your  stay  with  us.” 

Response  by  Superintendent  McMillan,  of  Utica: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention. — I  am  sure  we 
feel  very  grateful  to  Superintendent  Scott  for  the  hearty  welcome  he 
has  extended  to  us  this  evening. 

We  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel  with  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  great  work  that  has  been  placed  in  our  charge. 
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For  the  next  three  days  the  eyes  of  all  friends  of  public  education 
of  the  State  will  be  fixed  upon  our  deliberations.  We  have  been 
chosen  by  the  people  to  look  after  the  education  of  over  one  million 
of  the  children  of  our  great  State.  We  feel  that  each  one  of  the 
parents  of  these  children  says  to  us,  “  the  success  of  my  child  in  life 
depends  upon  the  manner  his  time  is  spent  in  the  public  schools.’^ 
We  come  together  to  look  over  the  past;  to  review  the  work  of  the 
present  year;  to  profit  by  our  mistakes,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
correct  them;  to  continue  and  improve  upon  that  w^hich  we  have 
found  of  value  in  our  work. 

In  looking  over  the  past,  we  have  much  to  cheer  us.  Imr)rovements 
in  all  departments  of  public  education  can  be  seen  in  every  section  of 
our  State.  Perhaps  in  no  department  can  be  found  greater  improve¬ 
ments  than  in  the  school-houses. 

As  I  came  down  the  beautiful  Chenango  valley,  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  school-houses  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  all  looking  so  tidy  and  cheerful,  showing  such  a 
contrast  to  the  school-houses  of  tw'enty  years  ago.  And  when  I  see 
such  thrift  in  the  school  surroundings,  I  know  the  instruction  the 
pupils  must  be  receiving  is  also  of  the  highest  order. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  chosen  ofiicers  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State  the  people  look  not  only  for  improved  methods  of  instruction, 
but  for  improvements  in  our  school  system  also. 

Being  constantly  engaged  in  the  work,  visiting  the  11,000  schools  of 
the  State,  it  is  for  you  to  see  where  improvements  are  needed  to  make 
the  system  more  perfect;  andw^hileyou  do  not  actually  make  the  laws, 
yet  the  legislators  at  Albany  will  be  largely  guided  by  j^our  sugges¬ 
tions;  they  also  are  watching  your  actions  to-dayj  and  any  suggestions 
you  may  adopt  will  have  great  weight  with  them  in  their  legislative 
action.  Let  us,  therefore,  weigh  well  our  words  as  the  future  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  our  schools  will  in  a  measure,  depend  upon  the 
results  of  our  counsels. 

Let  us  take  hold  of  the  work  in  hand  with  a  firm  determination  to 
fill  the  coming  three  days  with  great  good  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  may  we  be  personally  endowed  wfith  renewed  zeal,  that 
we  may  go  back  to  our  work  determined  that  the  ensuing  year  shall 
bring  forth  better  fruits  than  any  previous  year  has  done. 

In  our  State  we  have  nearly  30,000  drill-rooms  where  children  are 
being  prepared  by  education  and  culture  to  grapple  wfith  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  hence  I  have  no  fear  that  anarchy  will  ever 
prevail  in  this  land  of  free  education. 

What  this  country  needs  and  is  receiving  is  universal  education, 
and  as  a  result  educated  laborers;  and  when  such  laborers  go  out 
from  our  schools,  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  great  question  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  and  take  a  broad  view  of  it  in  all  its  bearings;  and 
where  educated  laborers  and  educated  capitalists  meet,  satisfactory 
results  will  be  realized. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  it  is  well  that  we  should  meet  in  this 
beautiful  city,  noted  for  the  attention  given  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.  Its  natural  scenery  is  charming,  located  among  these 
beautiful  hills  at  the  conjunction  of  two  broad  and  beautiful  rivers 
that  flow  around  and  through  the  town,  all  uniting  to  make  the  most 
beautiful,  quiet,  inland  scenery  that  can  be  found  in  all  this  great 
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country  of  beautiful  and  grand  scenery,  and  what  was  lacking  in  nature 
man  has  supplied,  to  complete  the  picture. 

Here  we  find  large  and  beautiful  blocks,  in  which  we  hear  the  hum 
of  industry,  and  see  the  stir  of  business  in  all  its  departments,  indicat¬ 
ing  thrift  and  prosperity.  I  knew  that  Binghamton  was  noted  for  its 
schools;  they  are  classed  among  the  best  in  the  land;  and  as  I  passed 
through  your  broad  and  handsome  streets  this  afternoon,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  a  large  and  beautiful  church  edifice  located  in  nearly  every 
block,  and  when  I  see  a  town  well  supplied  with  churches  and  school- 
houses,  I  know  the  citizens  are  people  of  sound  moral  principles  as 
well  as  of  superior  culture,  and  a  people  that  we  love  to  mingle  with. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that  j'our  sympathy  extended  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation  and  that  you  had  taken  steps  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

When  I  left  Utica,  I  saw  four  weary,  forlorn-looking  horses  trying 
to  draw  a  street-car  up  Genesee  street,  through  the  snow  that  covered 
the  tracks,  and  when  I  stepped  into  one  of  your  street  cars  and  was 
rapidly  propelled  along  the  tracks  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  I  prayed 
that  the  time  might  hasten  when  not  only  Utica,  but  all  cities  might 
adopt  electricity  as  the  motor  power  on  street  car  lines. 

Again  we  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  citizens  you  so  ably  represent,  for 
the  cordial  welcome  so  heartily  given  us  to  your  beautiful,  progressive 
and  prosperous  city. 

President  Whit:^’s  Address. 

President  Charles  E.  White  then  addressed  the  convention  as 
follows : 

^sop  of  old  is  credited  with  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  by 
which  an  old  man,  dying,  taught  his  headstrong  and  petulant  sons  the 
important  lesson  that  ‘Hn  union  there  is  strength.” 

Twenty-five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  old  fabulist  dispensed 
his  wisdom,  but  this  truth  has  gained  strength  with  the  ages,  and  the 
world  is  no  longer  made  up  of  innumerable  petty  sovereignties  totter¬ 
ing  to  their  fall;  but  the  weaker  have  gradually  yielded  to  the 
stronger  and  great  empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  revolutions  have 
succeeded  each  other,  until  at  the  present  time  the  entire  world  is 
ruled  by  a  few  mighty  governments,  which  are  themselves,  bound 
together  for  common  welfare  by  international  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments.  Prominent  among  these  few  great  powers  stands  the  United 
States  of  America,  strikingly  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the  principle 
of  ‘‘strength  in  union.” 

It  was  this  principle  that  caused  the  New  England  Puritan,  the 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  and  the  haughty  aristrocrat  of  the  south  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  dislikes,  clasp  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
danger,  and  stake  all  in  founding  the  Continental  Congress. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  immediately  thereafter,  a  mighty  consciousness 
of  power  dawned  upon  this  confederation  of  feeble  colonies,  nor  that, 
emboldened  by  its  inspiration,  and  made  desperate  by  their  oppres¬ 
sions,  they  flung  defiance  into  the  teeth  of  the  royal  tyrant,  by  declar¬ 
ing  themselves  free  and  independent. 

Seven  years  of  struggle  against  terrible  odds,  and  there  is  born 
into  the  world  a  new  power  among  nations  —  a  vigorous  and  aggress¬ 
ive  young  republic,  having  at  its  foundation  a  principle  before 
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unknown  in  the  civilized  world,  namely:  “The  consent  of  the  governed 
is  the  true  basis  of  all  just  authority."’ 

Eleven  decades  sees  the  infant  republic  grown  to  proportions  that 
have  eclipsed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  early  patriots.  Its  domain 
now  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean.  No  other  people  ever  possessed 
such  magnificent  resources  as  ours,  in  grand  extent  of  forest,  valley 
and  plain,  in  navigable  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors,  or  in  mines  of 
exhaustless  wealth. 

Our  ships  are  found  on  every  sea,  and  our  flag  is  respected  wherever 
it  floats.  The  thirteen  original  colonies  have  grown  to  thirty-eight, 
and  the  pojoulation  to  60,000,000,  and  the  sun,  in  all  his  endless  rounds, 
shines  not  on  a  more  j)eaceful,  or  prosperous  or  happy  land.  Our  rulers 
are  our  servants;  no  man  is  our  master,  and  we  never  saw  a  king. 

Americans  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  strength  in  union,  and  love  it,  for 
it  is  the  spring  of  our  national  life.  The  union  of  colonies  gave  us  a 
country  whose  unparalleled  glory,  can  be  preserved  to  posterity  only 
by  a  firm  and  lasting  union  of  the  States.  Union  is  vital  to  the  nation’s 
existence,  and  he  is  our  deadliest  foe  who  seeks  to  break  it  asunder, 
for  it  is  cemented  together  with  kindred  blood  and  made  sacred  by 
23rayers  and  tears. 

In  thus  briefly  calling  your  attention  to  the  origin  and  success  of 
the  American  union,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  value  and  the 
necessity  of  unified  thought  and  j)ur2)ose  in  the  accomplishment  of 
success  in  affairs  in  which  the  many  desire  a  common  end.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  grown  so  that  it  is  now,  not  only  a  national  principle,  but  has 
become  an  institution  in  all  our  affairs  of  a  j^ublic,  social  or  financial 
nature.  It  is  jDurely  democratic,  aimed  at  the  general  good  of  all  on 
the  consent  of  a  majority. 

If  many  individuals  have  common  or  congenial  thought  and  interest 
with  resj^ect  to  any  object,  no  matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  an 
organization  is  formed  which  gives  the  effort  weight  and  dignity  from 
under  the  shadow  of  which  is  prosecuted  the  extension  of  the  cause, 
with  advertisement  free,  for  the  American  j^ress  has  seen  the  success 
of  so  many  incii^ient  organizations  that  it  has  learned  to  “  despise  not 
the  day  of  small  things,”  and  so  freely  oj^ens  its  columns  to  all. 
Great  2)olitical  jDarties  have  thus  S2)rung  up  on  issues  that  had  j^assed 
through  their  j^ersonal  and  social  stages,  and  finally  were  ushered  into 
the  2)olitical  canal  and  became  dominant  by  the  call  of  a  conventioti  of 
a  few  united  and  earnest  advocates.  Societies  without  number  have 
thus  been  formed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  moral  and  social 
reforms,  by  securing  the  enactment  of  laws  made  jiossible  by  the  popu¬ 
larizing  of  their  sentiments,  and  many  of  our  best  laws  were  so  secured. 

Men  engaged  in  the  same  business  find  their  financial  balances 
greater  by  consolidating  their  interests.  In  this  way  gigantic  trade 
monopolies  have  s^irung  up,  and  have  been  maintained  until  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  su2)erior  force  of  counter  consolidations  formed  to 
crush  them.  Manufacturers,  with  a  view  of  keej)ing  up  j^i’ices  of 
commodities  combine  against  jobbers  and  consumers  who,  in  turn, 
combine  against  them.  Corporate  capital  combines  against  united 
labor,  and  united  labor  against  cor^iorate  cajiital. 

We  have  associations  of  cattle-breeders,  bee-keejiers,  tobacco- 
growers  and  hop-raisers.  Conventions  of  tailors,  jirinters,  bankers, 
and  dentists,  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick-makers,  saloon-keepers, 
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druggists,  doctors,  ministers  and  undertakers,  and  even  ragpickers, 
newsboys,  bootblacks  and  bachelors;  clubs  for  sportsmen,  college 
boys,  socialists  and  anarchists,  lock-outs,  boycots,  whisky  rings,  canal 
rings,  fraternities  and  societies  with  long  abbreviated  titles,  the 
a  A.  K.,  C.  L.  S.  C.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  C.  M.  B.  A.,  Y.  R  S.  C.  E.,  and  the 
W.  X.  Y.  Z.,  etc.,  etc. 

No  calling,  trade,  business,  condition  or  profession  is  without  its 
duly  organized  club,  union  or  society,  having  reciprocal  relations  with 
kindred  organizations  in  every  other  locality;  and  no  such  organiza¬ 
tion  can  exist  when  intelligently  conducted  without  meeting  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  formed. 

There  is  not  a  human  interest  in  this  country  that  is  not  steadfastly 
guarded  by  organizations  which  j)opularize  and  foimiulate  sentiments, 
fix  customs  and  go  so  far  as  to  dictate  dress  and  language,  by  direct 
and  incidental  methods;  and  so  idiosyncrasies  vanish  and  provincial¬ 
isms  are  leveled  by  this  power  of  association,  w^hich,  through  its  local. 
State  and  interstate  influences,  gives  us  a  condition  of  society  more 
uniform  than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Educators  were  first  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  smoke  of  the  Revolution  had  cleared  away,  as  early  as 
1785-7,  we  learn  that  voluntary  associations  of  an  educational 
character  were  formed,  and  in  1798  a  teachers’  association  was  in 
existence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  held  its  meetings  in  Federal 
Hall  every  Saturday  evening,  and  earnest  seekers  after  light  have 
everywhere  organized  themselves  into  associations,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  county  in  the  State  of 
New  York  without  at  least  a  county  teachers’  association;  and  in 
many  counties  there  are  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  in  a  town 
or  several  contiguous  towns,  a  school  commissioner  district  or  city. 

Our  oldest  State  organization  is  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  which  holds  its  forty-third  annual  meeting  in  1888. 

Next  in  seniority  is  the  New  York  State  Association  of  School 
Commissioners  and  Superintendents,  whose  thirty-third  annual  ses¬ 
sion  we  inaugurate  to-night. 

The  University  Convocation  will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  July. 

The  New  York  State  Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents 
is  five  years  old. 

And  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New  York  State  have 
just  finished  their  third  holiday  conference. 

The  welfare  of  all  branches  of  public  instruction  is  watchfully 
guarded  by  the  associated  efforts  of  the  educators  of  New  York 
State.  At  their  annual  meetings  are  discussed  the  issues  that  seem 
to  be  nearest  to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  .  The  best  thoughts  are 
brought  liere  from  every  quarter  of  the  State  and  pronounced  upon 
by  the  wisest  educators  before  they  can  become  current. 

The  State  association  is  the  reservoir  from  which  spring  the 
streams  that  flow  all  through  the  Commonwealth  to  the  humblest 
school  and  the  loneliest  home,  carrying  to  all  new  vitality  and  growth. 

Such  a  character  does  the  association  give  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  that  should  we  seek  a  liistory  of  education  and  the 
progress  of  educational  thought  we  could  find  them  best  in  the 
recorded  proceedings  of  the  State  associations. 
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But  the  influence  that  comes  nearest  to  the  mass  of  the  teachers  is 
that  of  the  local  association.  Some  of  these  have  an  existence  com¬ 
paratively  permanent,  but  the  greater  number  seldom  survive  long 
the  departure  of  their  originators.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  active 
teacher  to  drum  up  interest  enough  in  his  locality  to  form  an  associa¬ 
tion,  but  in  order  to  make  it  permanent  it  must  have  the  suj)port  of 
the  school  commissioner  of  the  district,  who  should  maintain  as  many 
as  he  can,  all  to  be  adjuncts  of  and  feeders  to  a  district  association. 

Of  course  he  cannot  give  his  Saturdays  to  this  work,  for  he  needs 
that  day  for  other  duties,  and  so  do  the  teachers.  Let  the  associa¬ 
tions  be  held  on  a  school-day;  any  live  commissioner  can  get  the  con¬ 
sent  of  trustees  and  teachers,  and  pupils  too,  to  the  closing  of  the  school 
for  a  day  or  half  a  day  to  attend  the  town  or  joint  town  association. 
And  the  State  ought  to  pass  a  law  that  days  so  occupied  should  count 
as  school  days.  I  believe  that  nothing  would  add  more  to  the 
formation  of  profitable  and  perm^ent  local  associations  than  the 
passage  of  such  a  law.  This  would  enable  the  association  to  be  held 
while  the  commissioner  is  visiting  in  the  town,  and  would  give  him  a 
strong  claim  on  the  attendance  of  each  teacher. 

It  will  give  him  a  basis  for  inspection  and  supervision  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  had.  It  will  give  him  opportunity  to  correct  errors  in 
teaching  that  are  common  to  many  teachers,  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
viction  and  advice  can  be  profited  by.  I  believe  that  in  this  way  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  commissioner’s  supervision  may  be  at  least 
doubled  in  each  school  of  his  district. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  are  inert,  not  prone  to  be  progressive, 
satisfied  with  meager  results,  who  become  narrow  and  empirical,  and 
a  vigorous  local  association  presided  over  by  the  commissioner,  will 
arouse  such  teachers  from  this  lethargy,  and  they  will  attend  the 
meetings  if  from  no  other  motive  than  to  escape  the  stigma  of  staying 
away,  and  they  will  be  profited  by  attending. 

Every  commissioner  will  agree  that  the  active  and  progressive 
teachers  are  they  that  are  always  found  at  the  educational  gather¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  reverse  is  true  of  those  who  always  stay  away; 
and  that  the  former  class  profitably  study  educational  books  and 
papers;  the  latter,  seldom,  or  never. 

If  teachers  will  not  attend  associations  of  the  district  or  county, 
which,  in  view  of  small  wages  and  long  distances,  may  be  excusable, 
they  can  at  least  attend  the  town  or  joint- town  association,  if  held  on 
a  school  day. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Commissioners  and  Superin¬ 
tendents  has  had  a  long  and  useful  career.  It  was  organized  as  soon 
as  the  office  of  school  commissioner  was  created,  in  1856. 

Our  membership  includes  the  supervisory  officers  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  It  has  become  a  necessity  to  school  supervision. 
The  strength  of  this  united  body  is  great.  It  has  formulated  some 
of  the  best  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  lent  its  aid  to  secure  their 
passage.  Indeed,  representing  as  it  does,  the  entire  Common'wealth, 
any  school  measure  that  may  receive  the  united  approval  of  this  body, 
is  sure  to  meet  a  speedy  recognition  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
failures  to  secure  such  recognition  have  uniformly  resulted  from  lack 
of  unanimity  with  reference  to  proposed  amendments  to  our  school 
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system.  And  hence  we  have  learned  to  maintain  a  supreme  respect 
for  minorities,  no  matter  how  small. 

Our  success  in  securing  future  legislation  must  depend  on  har¬ 
monious  unity.  We  must  subordinate  minor  dilferences,  and  strive 
with  singleness  of  purpose  to  upbuild  the  efficiency  of  our  public 
school  system. 

We  cannot  look  for  progress  to  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
educational  work.  Progress,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  as  it 
always  has  come,  through  the  persons  to  whom  the  people  have 
intrusted  the  educational  welfare  of  the  State.  The  dearest  interests 
of  6,000,000  of  people  are  in  our  hands.  It  is  an  important  trust,  and 
demands  our  greatest  wisdom  and  zeal. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  we  annually  meet  and  take  counsel  together. 
We  find  here  inspiration  and  wisdom  that  will  go  back  with  us  to  our 
respective  fields  of  labor,  and  help  us  in  a  hundred  difficulties,  and 
impart  a  living  energy  to  the  great  business  of  education. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  seventy  of  our  associates,  in  obedience  to 
democratic  will,  have  surrendered  their  trusts,  and  their  successors 
are  with  us  to-night;  and  in  the  name  of  this  association  I  extend  a 
cordial  greeting  to  the  newly  elected  school  commissioners.  The 
fullest  privileges  of  this  organization  are  yours,  and  we  invite  you  to 
participate  freely  in  our  proceedings,  and  we  solicit  a  fellowship  that 
shall  be  harmonious  and  growing,  and  helpful  to  us  all. 

Our  organization  includes  the  honorable  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  commander-in-chief  of  the  grandest  army  of  the  republic, 
and  his  aids. 

Here  are  the  rejected  school  commissioners,  that  have  served  many 
years,  and  who  are  ripe  in  all  the  intricate  details  of  the  office. 

Superintendents  of  city  and  village  schools,  who  have  adjusted 
their  multitudinous  cares  for  a  three  days’  absence,  are  here,  full  of 
knowledge  gained  from  long  and  practical  experience. 

Here  are  Normal  school  principals,  and  the  institute  instructors  — 
teachers  of  teachers  —  rich  in  philosophy  and  pedagogical  thought; 
all  here  to  unitedly  review  the  experiences  of  the  past,  and  to  reach 
out  toward  higher  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  body  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the 
direction  of  legislation,  a  greater  amount  of  money  is  annually  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  schools;  a  greater  proportion  of  State  aid  is  given  to  rural 
schools;  apportionment  is  made  on  a  simpler  and  more  rational  basis; 
attendance  of  teachers  at  institutes  is  now,  in  a  measure,  compulsory, 
and  laws  passed  looking  to  better  sanitary  conditions  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  more  decency  with  regard  to  out-buildings. 

But  the  effort  that  has  marked  this  association  for  the  three  years 
last  past  was  that  which  resulted  in  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill, 
which  was  indorsed  by  all  the  other  State  associations,  by  the  teachers 
themselves  and  by  the  press,  and  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  only  to  meet  its  death  at  the  hands  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor. 

But  there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  a  sentiment  should 
become  popular  enough  to  demand  the  Uniform  Examination  Law. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  seen  their  efforts  in  this  direction  result  in 
dire  failure,  hail  the  sentiment  as  an  evidence  of  progress  and  an 
earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  evil  more  strongly  intrenched  by  our  school  4 
system  than  the  frequent  change  of  sole  trustees  and  teachers  in  our  i 

rural  schools.  In  many  districts  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  change  of  I 

trustees  every  year;  every  term  a  new  teacher;  a  man,  in  the  winter,  | 

because  he  is  strong;  in  the  summer,  a  young  lady,  niece  of  the  j 

trustee’s  wife,  a  little  immature,  but  old  enough  to  teach  the  small  ^ 

childi’en  —  and  cheap !  Another  yoimg  man  next  winter,  followed  by  • 

a  new  young  lady  in  the  summer,  and  a  new  trustee  meanwhile. 

Is  there  anything  in  our  system  to  prevent  this  state  of  things  ?  Is 
it  not  frequently  met  with  by  the  school  commissioners  ?  Each  school  ^ 

district  is  sovereign  in  its  power  to  change  trustees  every  year,  and  j 

teachers  every  term;  and  this  power  is  being  exercised,  substantially 
as  I  haA^e  stated,  in  many  localities.  y 

The  law  making  the  school  district  the  unit  of  school  government,  » 

contemplated  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  powers  given.  Thes^  i 

powers  are  often  grossly  abused,  and  no  intelligence  seems  to  be  ) 

expended  in  the  exercise  of  them. 

Americans  know  that  no  government  is  stronger  than  intelligent  ; 
self-government;  they  also  know  that  self-government  in  the  hands  of 
an  ignorant,  blind  and  factional  people  is  a  curse  and  a  failure. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this  e^dl  in  our  school  system.  It  is  the 
adoption  of  a  township  system,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation 
in  several  States.  The  townshq?  becomes  the  school  district.  It  has  j 

a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  persons,  elected  j 

by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years;  this  board  to  have  j 

full  control  of  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  which  would  be,  as  now,  ^ 

under  the  supervision  of  the  school  commissioners.  J 

The  benefits  of  this  system  are:  1st.  A  more  stable  administration  : 

of  school  affairs.  2d.  A  smaller  tendency  to  change  teachers.  3d.  A  I 

uniformity  of  text-books,  which,  if  furnished  free,  as  they  should  be,  ! 

would  make  the  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  present  cost.  4th.  A  more  i 

just  and  equitable  distribution  of  money  raised  by  tax.  5th.  An  j 

opportunity  to  better  grade  and  classify  the  children.  6th.  A  central  ' 
high  school,  free  to  all.  Pardon  me  if  I  quote  the  words  of  Hon. 

John  W.  Holcombe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana: 

“  By  the  township  system  the  principle  of  local  control  is  preserved 
with  all  its  vital  strength,  and  without  its  disadvantages,  and  at  the  i 
same  time  are  obtained  the  benefits  of  a  pow^erful  organization,  strong 
by  the  momentum  drawn  from  large  numbers  and  large  territory; 
strong  by  the  interaction  and  mutual  influence  of  its  parts,  each  con-  1 

tributing  its  excellence  to  the  whole;  the  whole  strengthening  and  « 

upbearing  each.”  f 

This  is  not  a  new  question  in  this  association.  Our  records  show  » 
ablfe  discussions  upon  it.  They  also  show  that  the  opponents  of  the 
system,  though  but  few,  were  a  dreaded  minority. 

Is  not  this  the  time  to  revh^e  anew  this  question,  and  signalize  the  j 

season  of  our  brief  authority  by  securing  the  adoption  of  a  local  school  ’ 

goA^ernment,  with  the  town  as  the  unit,  and  Avipe  out  the  practice  ■ 

which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
Empire  State,  and  Avhich,  if  we  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  \ 
seems  rather  to  be  increasing  than  abating. 

Other  important  considerations  demand  our  attention,  whose  details 
I  have  not  the  time  to  give  nor  you  the  patience  at  this  time  to  hear.  , 
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A  better  system  is  needed,  affording  special  training  to  persons  pre¬ 
paring  for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  Experience  shows  that  the 
Normal  schools  educate  beyond  the  rural  schools,  .and  our  teachers’ 
classes  and  institutes  come  short  of  gmng  adequate  preparation  for 
the  great  work  of  teaching. 

The  State  also  needs  one  or  more  reform  schools  to  receive  a  class 
of  children  not  reached  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  From  one  to  three  per  cent  of  our 
school  population  are  incorrigibles,  “incipient  thieves  and  paupers,” 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  at  a  properly  equipped  reform  school, 
might  be  made  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  with  no  criminal  stigma 
clinging  to  them  to  drag  them  down. 

I  desire  briefly  here  to  allude  to  an  evil  which  within  a  few  months 
has  everywhere  grown  to  mammoth  proportions.  Cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  content  with  flooding  the  land  with  their  nefariolis  wares, 
which  in  itself  is  a  device  of  the  devil,  are  making  the  evil  doubly 
damnable  by  inclosing  in  each  package  of  cigarettes  a  photograph  of 
a  woman  in  a  nude  and  sensuous  condition.  These  pictures  advertise 
certain  particular  brands,  and  our  boys,  small  and  large,  are  buying 
these  packages,  smoking  the  cigarettes  and  making  collections  of  the 
pictures,  and  even  young  girls  are  making  such  collections. 

I  was  glad  to  read,  not  long  since,  that  the  board  of  education  of 
Binghamton,  had  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  restrict  this  unholy 
traffic  by  legislation,  and  they  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  lovers  of  purity  and  decency  in  the  undertaking. 

Lastly,  the  spirit  which  prompts  a  law,  is  more  potent  than  the  law 
itself,  and  the  duty  of  educators  is  less  to  frame  laws  than  to  arouse 
the  spirit  that  demands  them.  Our  government,  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  later  prosperity,  is  preeminently  a  school-master’s  government. 

The  strength  of  our  National  Union  is  not  our  army,  not  our  navy, 
not  the  wealth  of  our  treasury,  but  the  intelligence  of  our  people. 
All  honor,  then,  to  the  public  schools  that  have  thrown  around  our 
country  a  rampart  of  safety. 

We  have  no  need  of  the  sectarian  school,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
with  its  exclusiveness  and  intolerance. 

Let  our  future  citizens  di’aw  truth  and  patriotism  from  the  same 
fountain. 

The  colonial  school-master  knew  that  without  education  union 
could  not  be  gained  or  preserved,  and  along  with  the  lessons  of 
hberty  he  taught  the  lessons  of  self-control. 

John  Adams,  then  a  young  teacher  in  Connecticut,  wrote  in  his 
diary,  “In  another  century  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us; 
the  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us.” 

Schools  were  then  sprinkled  all  through  the  colonies,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Kevolution  nine  colleges  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  there  was  not  in  all  New  England  an  American-born 
adult  that  could  not  read  and  write. 

And  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  despite  the  stubborn 
factor  that  European  immigration  has  introduced  into  our  educational 
problem,  the  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  the  colonial  fathers,  and 
nurtured  by  the  colonial  teachers,  made  greener  by  the  blood  that  has 
watered  it,  and  stronger  by  the  tempests  that  have  beat  against  it, 
now  stands  a  living  monument  to  public  education,  its  roots  with  a 
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deeper  hold  on  freedom’s  soil,  its  majestic  trunk  reared  more  proudly 
aloft,  reaching  out  its  branches  over  a  united  people  and  welcoming  to 
its  protecting  shade  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth. 

The  School  Commissioner  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Teacher. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  principal  of  the  Potsdam  State  Normal  school,  spoke 
on  “The  school  commissioners  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.” 
His  address  was  pleasing  and  attractive.  He  thought  that  the  school 
commissioner,  occupying  such  a  representative  position,  ought  to  be 
a  model  man  in  the  community.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  will  impress 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  destinies  of  this  land  are  not  held  by  the 
politician,  the  clergyman  or  the  press;  but  by  the  teachers,  and  their 
work  molds  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  will  soon 
take  our  places. 

District  institutes  and  associations  should  be  held,  and  so  conducted 
as  to  create  an  educational  enthusiasm,  so  that  farmers  even,  may 
come  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  than 
in  stock-breeding.  Commissioners  can  take  but  little  for  granted. 
Everything  must  receive  attention,  not  only  the  schools  but  the  build¬ 
ings.  Teachers  not  professionally  trained  need  many  suggestions 
with  reference  to  teaching,  vertilation  of  school-rooms,  and  in  impro¬ 
vising  apparatus  for  illustration.  In  school  visitation,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  should  not  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  things,  but  see  the 
work  as  it  is.  He  should  always  encourage,  never  find  fault;  as  a 
friend,  make  every  needed  suggestion,  and  stimulate  his  teachers  to  do 
their  very  best.  Dr.  Cook  said  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  in 
the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home,  and  he  never  could  understand 
why  Americans  teach  that  the  face  and  hands  must  be  washed  three 
times  each  day,  and  the  feet  but  once  each  week.” 

Dr.  Cook  said  that  before  he  granted  a  certificate  of  qualification  to 
teach,  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  teacher’s  habits  of  cleanliness  or 
uncleanliness.  The  school-house  should  be  clean;  the  scholars  should 
be  clean;  the  teachers  should  be  clean.  The  atmosphere  of  a  school¬ 
room  is  actually  poisonous.  None  of  us  can  work  in  vitiated  air. 
Proper  ventilation  should  be  insisted  upon.  Commissioners  should 
devote  one  day  in  each  week  to  holding  meetings.  Get  six  or  seven 
teachers  together,  talk  over  the  work  and  inspire  them  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  spirit.  They  should  hold  mass  meetings  and  inspire  parents 
with  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  Progress  should  be 
the  keynote  of  his  career-achievement. 
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I  THURSDAY  HORNING. 

■f  ‘When  President  '^Vhite  called  the  convention  to  order  at  ninfe 
o’clock  the  large  court-room  was  nearly  filled. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  secretary,  James  A.  Poshay,  to  Cali- 
"  fornia,  Commissioner  A.  C.  Aldridge,  of  Ontario  county,  w^as  elected 
secretary  pro  tern. 

Commissioner  James  L.  Lusk,  of  Broome  county,  not  having  arrived 
at  the  time  for  his  paper,  the  next  on  programme.  Commissioner  Ezra 
B.  Knapp,  of  Onondaga,  was  called  and  i)resented  the  following  on 

The  Teachers’  Institute. 

In  looking  over  the  last  published  reports  of  school  commissioners 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  noticeable  that  while 
the  commissioners  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  uniform, 
standard  of  teachers’  examinations  and  certificates,  or  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  a  township  system  of  districting  the  schools  of  our  State,  109  of 
f,  the  112  who  sent  reports,  express  their  decided  convictions  that  the 
'  importance  of  the  teachers’  institute  as  an  aid  in  preparing  teachers 

t  of  all  grades  to  do  better  work  in  their  schools  can  hardly  be  over- 

r  estimated.  These  reports  also  show  that  the  teachers  who  attend  the 
institutes  with  remarkable  unanimity  concur  in  this  opinion. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  outside  of  the  cities  who  received 
certificates  of  fitness  and  ability  to  teach  school,  as  shown  by  statisti¬ 
cal  reports,  was  22,800,  and  the  number  of  members  at  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  was  18,295.  Of  the  4,505  duly  certified  teachers  who  did  not 
attend  institute  last  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  j)er  cent, 
or  about  3,400  are,  of  all  classes  of  teachers,  the  very  ones  most  in 
need  of  institute  instruction  and  better  qualifications  for  their  work. 
Sickness  or  other  unavoidable  detention  may  excuse  the  non-attend¬ 
ance  of  the  other  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  larger  number  who  did  not  attend  institutes,  are  the  typical 
representatives  of  that  class  of  poorly-equipj^ed,  cheap  (?)  teachers  — 
dear  to  the  heart  of  sordid  trustees  and  comparatively  profitless  to  the 
pupils  committed  to  their  guidance — and  who,  by  saving  the  expenses 
incidental  to  five  days’  attendance  at  an  institute  and  the  money  they 
may  earn  during  that  time,  can  afford  to  “keep  school”  for  lower 
wages  than  their  worthy,  earnest  fellow-teachers.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  State  makes  liberal  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  teachers’  institutes  (last  year  this  expense  account  w^as  about 
$17,000),  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  these  non-attendants 
at  institutes  not  unfrequently,  by  underbidding  for  situations  in  the 
rural  schools,  drive  out  from  the  vocation  better  qualified  teachers, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting 
school  commissioners  from  granting  certificates  only  to  such  teachers 
as  attend  institutes  the  full  five  days,  unless  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  can  be  given  for  non-attendance. 

In  some  counties  and  school  commissioner  districts  it  i§  the  practice 
—  perhaps  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  institute 
instructors  —  to  hold  institutes  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  district 
schools  are  not  in  session,  consequently  the  teachers  of  such  schools 
are  not  paid  for  their  attendance  at  the  institute.  Such  teachers  who 
hold  certificates  of  the  full  five  days’ attendance  at  the  institute  should 
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receive  wages  from  the  district  in  which  they  teach  the  term  f ollowing  the 
institute,  as  if  vacation  did  not  occur  at  that  time.  A  statute  to  this 
effect  would  not  he  unjust  to  such  school  districts  as  for  any  reason 
so  arrange  the  term-time  that  their  vacation  shall  occur  at  institute 
time,  and  it  would  furnish  incentives  and  encouragement  ”  to  many 
earnest  teachers  “  to  attend  institutes/’  who  under  the  present  regime 
can  hardly  afford  the  time  and  expense. 

District  Institutes. 

To  the  question :  Is  the  change  from  the  unwieldy  county  gather¬ 

ings,  to  the  commissioner  district  institute,  productive  of  more  satis¬ 
factory  work  and  of  better  results,”  the  almost  unanimous  answer  is 
yes.  In  counties  having  two  or  more  commissioner  districts  and  from 
300  to  450  teachers,  with  a  full  attendance,  the  number  is  so  great  that 
the  effective  work  of  the  conductors  reaches  only  those  who  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  sittings  near  the  instructors.  Reports  from  these 
large  gatherings,  years  ago,  spoke  of  such  gatherings  as  “  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  institute  ever  held  in  the  county  ”  —  confusion 
being  sometimes  mistaken  for  enthusiasm. 

At  the  autumn  teachers’  institute  in  Onondaga  county,  in  1885,  the 
average  daily  attendance,  counting  all  who  registered  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  session,  was  309  —  a  number  too  great  for  the  convenience  or 
general  benefit  of  the  crowd  of  teachers,  the  serenity  of  the  over¬ 
worked  conductors  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  anxious  commissioners. 
The  next  year,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  the 
“  Commissioners’  District  Plan  ”  was  tried.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  first  commissioner’s  district  was  114;  in  the  second  145  ; 
and  in  the  third  114  ;  an  aggregate  average  daily  attendance  of  373. 
All  who  came  after  Tuesday  morning  received  the  benefits  of  the 
instruction,  but  their  names  were  not  registered,  and  the  increased 
attendance  was  larger  than  is  shown  by  these  reports.  In  each  of 
the  district  institutes  the  conductors  and  teachers  could  become  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  class-room  work  could  be  successfully  presented 
and  the  institutes  were  like  well  organized,  well  instructed  and 
thoroughly  interested  model  schools.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  “  new  departure  ”  is  a  decided  and  gratifying  success  in  the  import¬ 
ant  matters  of  attendance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
more  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  and  consequently 
better  work  in  the  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  teachers’  institutes  in  this  State,  in  1843, 
and  their  recognition  as  an  important  element  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1847,  our  best  educators  have  been 
working  on  the  problem,  ‘‘  How  can  teachers’  institutes  be  made  more 
valuable  ?  ”  and  while  perfection  has  not  yet  been  attained,  marked 
progress  in  that  direction  has  been  made.  At  no  other  time  in  their 
history  have  these  educational  agencies  been  so  deservedly  popular 
with  teachers,  so  free  from  adverse  criticism  among  taxpayers,  and 
productive  of  such  obvious  benefits  to  our  public  schools  as  the 
present.  Even  the  chronic  croker  and  the  carping  cynic  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  found  “  no  good  in  these  gatherings,  heard  nothing 
which  they  had  not  heard  year  after  year  until  the  stale  old  lingo  had 
become  extremely  fatiguing,”  now  admit  that  these  miniature  Normal 
schools  are  helpful  and  enjoyable.  This  change  of  public  sentiment 
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lias  not  been  effected  without  a  reason.  There  was  a  time  when  many 
of  the  institute  conductors  gave  the  teachers  too  much  lecture  and  too 
little  liberty  to  ask  questions  ;  too  much  dogmatical  method  and  too 
little  illustrated  manner  ;  too  much  self-laudation  and  too  little  practi¬ 
cal  instruction.  Teachers  believed  that  a  few  doses  of  such  quackery 
ought  to  suffice  for  a  lifetime. 

Happily  that  sort  of  work  and  such  displays  of  arrogance  and 
assumption  are  not  the  idiosyncracies  of  modern  institute  conduc¬ 
tors;  and  the  time  for  apologizing  for  institutes  is  not  now.  But 
while  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
teachers’  institutes  are  deservedly  popular  and  institute  work  is 
quite  satisfactory,  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that,  last  year,  about 
eighteen  per  cent  of  all  the  licensed  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  institute’s  benefits.  The  question — How 
can  this  educational  auxiliary  be  made  to  reach  a  greater  number  of 
teachers  is  one  of  much  importance.  A  partial  preventive  for  non- 
attendance  would  be  in: 

1.  A  statute  prohibiting  school  commissioners  from  granting  cer¬ 
tificates  to  such  only  as  attended  the  full  five  days  of  the  last  preceding 
institute,  unless  excused  for  satisfactory  reasons. 

2.  By  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  teach¬ 
ers’  wages  one  week  more  than  the  time  actually  taught,  in  school 
districts  having  a  vacation  at  institute  time,  the  same  as  when  schools 
are  closed  on  account  of  institutes,  if  the  teacher  holds  a  certificate 
of  the  full  five  days’  attendance  at  the  last  institute. 

3.  By  thoroughly  advertising  an  excellent  programme  for  the  next 
institute,  and  by  earnest  talks  to  teachers  by  school  commissioners 
when  visiting  schools,  concerning  the  advantages  which  this  brief 
training  school  offers  them  and  of  their  needs  of  its  full  benefits. 

Institute  Instruction. 

The  suggestion  that  a  syllabus  of  the  topics  to  be  presented  should 
be  published  in  advance  of  the  time  for  holding  the  institute,  is  a 
good  one.  It  would  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  specific  work  to 
be  done,  incite  them  to  make  special  preparations  for  it,  enable  them 
to  receive  the  instruction  understandingly  and  to  ask  questions  intelli¬ 
gently.  Since  the  educational  interest  of  our  State  requires  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  institutes  of  all  teachers,  it  also  requires  that  all  these 
teachers  shall  have  the  most  helpful  and  practical  instruction  the 
State  can  give  them  in  this  short  session  of  five  days. 

Just  what  this  instruction  should  be  is  a  much  easier  conundrum 
than  what  it  should  not  be.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  how  to  teach  reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  exemplified 
by  class-room  work,  might  profitably  be  substituted  for  lengthy  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classifica¬ 
tions  of  poetry.  Model  lessons  in  natural  history,  illustrated  by 
familiar  objects,  might  with  profit,  occasionally,  take  the  place  of  fine¬ 
spun  theories  of  psychology. 

A  few  talks  on  the  importance  of  proper  school-house  heating  and 
ventilating  might  be  given,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  ventilating  some 
new-fangled  hypotheses  concerning  the  “  new  education,” 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  manual  training  might  very  acceptably  be 
given,  instead  of  discourses  on  the  abstruse  philosophy  of  mental 
development. 
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In  short,  as  said  by  an  ex-school  commissioner,  ‘‘teachers  want 
something  j^ractical;  something  which  they  can  put  into  every-day 
use  as  soon  as  they  return  to  their  respective  school-rooms.” 

Do  our  institute  instructors  know  the  needs  of  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools?  Have  they,  within  the  last  ten  years,  visited  any  of  these 
schools  and  observed  what  these  teachers  are  doing,  whar  they  are 
neglecting  to  do,  and  what  they  ought  to  do  ?  Have  they  any  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  what  apparatus  and  facilities  to  aid  the  teacher 
are  found  in  a  large  majority  of  the  small  school-houses  of  our  State? 
Could  they  not  give  the  teachers  of  such  schools  better  counsel  and 
advice  if  they  had  this  personal  knowledge  ? 

Would  not  the  instructors’  work  be  more  satisfactory  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  teachers,  if  the  institute  were  divided 
into  sections,  so  that  a  part  of  the  time  could  be  given  exclusively  to 
teachers  of  graded  schools,  and  a  part  of  the  time  to  teachers  of 
ungraded  schools?  In  his  report  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  1886,  Dr.  French  said:  “The  methods  of  classification, 
instruction  and  management  in  ungraded  schools ^ — and  hence  the 
wants  of  those  schools  —  are  so  different  from  those  in  graded  schools 
of  cities  and  villages,  that  essentially  different  lines  of  institute  work 
are  demanded  for  the  teachers  of  these  classes  of  schools.” 

Conclusion. 

With  commendable  pride  and  exultation  the  friends  of  education 
may  point  to  the  present  history  of  the  teachers’ institute  in  our  State; 
and  they  have  the  right  to  expect  from  it  still  broader  usefulness  in 
the  future.  The  evolution  of  this  educational  auxiliary  has  not  yet 
given  us  its  full  flower  and  fruitage.  The  institute  must  groic  in  its  bene¬ 
factions —  not  live  on  its  reputation  of  to-day.  It  should  be  made  to 
reach  all  the  teachers  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  imbue  their 
minds  with  the  fact  that  mental  training  alone  will  not  make  their 
pupils  useful,  trustworthy  and  patriotic  citizens.  In  an  excellent 
address  recently  delivered  by  him  in  New  York  city.  Judge  Draper, 
our  worthy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  said:  “The 
education  which  the  State  must  furnish  must  be  such  as  will  insure 
this  end.  It  must  train  the  individual  intellectually,  morally,  phj’si- 
cally,  industrially,  socially  and  patriotically.  It  must  seek  to  develop 
its  children  evenly  in  all  directions.”  The  teachers’  institute  is  a  train¬ 
ing  school  in  which  the  grand  army  of  teachers  in. the  rural  schools 
of  our  State  receive  direction  and  inspiration  from  the  competent 
institute  conductors,  as  well  as  from  each  other,  to  aid  and  strengthen 
them  in  their  commendable  and  responsible  work. 

Discussion  of  Commissioner  Knapp’s  Paper. 

Instructor  S.  H.  Albro  said  he  did  not  get  in  early  enough  to  hear 
the  whole  paper,  but  was  forcibly  impressed  by  the  reader’s  i^ertinent 
questions  and  cl^ar  statements.  He  spoke  of  the  many  difficulties  met 
with  in  conducting  institutes,  and  related  in  a  very  happy  way  his 
experience  in  teaching  the  boy  of  his  boarding  mistress  how  to  read. 

He  said:  “It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  commission¬ 
ers  and  teachers  ask  questions,  and  recommended  that  institute 
committee  men  offer  suggestions  or  ask  questions.” 
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He  believed  that  teachers,  not  teaching  at  the  time  of  the  institute 
should  be  required  to  attend,  as  well  as  those  teaching.  Expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  division  of  teachers  into  grades  at  institutes.  He 
thought  district  institutes  had  proved  a  success,  and  recommended 
district  associations,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  teacher 
something  to  do. 

Commissioner  S.  W.  Maxson,  of  Jefferson  county,  hardly  expected  to 
be  called  on  so  earl}’’,  and  had  not  been  a  commissioner  long  enough 
to  feel  at  home.  From  a  teacher’s  standpoint  he  would  say  that  he 
has  attended  institutes  for  years  and  always  with  great  profit.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  teachers  registered  at  their  last  institute,  and  the 
average  attendance  for  five  days  was  172.  He  expressed  doubts  with 
reference  to  the  payment  of  all  teachers  while  attending  the  institute, 
and  asked  why  they  should  not  be  paid  while  attending  other  schools. 
He  approved  of  grading  the  teachers’  work  at  institutes,  if  it  can  be 
made  practical. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  all  others  aj^pointed  to  discuss  Commis¬ 
sioner  Knapp’s  joaper,  time  was  given  for  general  discussion. 

Commissioner  J.  L.  Lusk  approved  of  district  institutes  and  believed 
teachers  should  be  paid  while  in  attendance. 

Commissioner  George  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Delaware  county,  agreed 
with  Commissioner  Lusk,  and  was  of  the  ojDinion  that  better  institute 
work  is  now  being  done  than  ever  before. 

Commissioner  F.  E.  Payne,  of  Oneida  county,  counted  himself  an 
inexperienced  commissioner,  an  infant,  but,  as  an  experienced  teacher, 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  but  few  commissioners  are  competent  to 
instruct  an  institute,  and  believed  a  large  number  of  commissioners 
incompetent  to  visit  schools  j)roperly,  and  that  more  evil  comes  from 
the  incompetency  of  commissioners  than  from  any  other  source.  He 
said:  “Let  us  do  everything  possible  to  make  ourselves  competent.” 

Commissioner  Jared  Sandford,  of  lYestchester  county,  said  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Commissioner  Knapp’s  paper  had  thus  far  been  a  jug- 
handle  one.  He  said,  “It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oneida  is  an  infant,  for  he  speaks  as  an  aged  and  experienced  com¬ 
missioner,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  so  severe  a  criticism  has  been 
offered  upon  the  competency  of  commissioners  at  this  early  hour  in 
the  session.”  He  would  take  some  exceptions  to  Commissioner 
Knapp’s  paper  by  saying  that  he  believed  greater  enthusiasm  could 
be  aroused  in  a  county  than  in  a  district  institute  and  he  voiced  the 
opinion  of  all  of  the  AYestchester  county  principals.  He  also  believed 
the  Department  should  recognize  the  expressed  wishes  from  any 
county,  if  good  reasons  were  given,  and  he  hoped  Superintendent 
Draj^er,  who  was  present,  would  prayerfully  consider  his  request  in 
the  matter. 

Commissioner  James  A.  Thayer,  of  Yates  county,  said,  “It  is  a  sad 
state  of  things  if  teachers  must  be  paid  to  get  them  to  the  institute. 
I  do  not  believe  in  it.  ^Yhy,  you  can’t  get  a  man  to  vote  for  you  unless 
you  pay  him  for  it.  He  had  a  better  plan,  that  of  suggesting  to  his 
teachers  the  necessity  of  attending  the  institute  if  expecting  a  license 
for  next  term.  By  rigid  examinations  and  by  exercising  great  care  in 
licensing,  the  number  of  teachers  had  been  cut  down  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  to  a  few  more  than  the  number  needed  to  sujDjDly  the  schools. 
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Jn  his  earnest  efforts  to  raise  the  teaching  standard  and  secure  better 
schools  he  had  been  charged  in  the  recent  campaign  with  making  a 
monoj^oly  of  teaching. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Verrill  was  a  little  surprised  that  any  objections  to 
district  institutes  had  been  raised  and  thought  perhaps  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  Sandford  had  not  yet  tried  district  institutes  he  was  not 
prepared  to  judge.  He  thought  most  commissioners  thoroughly 
competent  to  instruct  at  institutes,  and  that  they  alone  knew  best 
what  lines  of  instruction  should  be  given  in  their  several  districts. 
As  commisioners  have  never  been  required  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  giving  instruction,  or  of  the  institute,  the  w’hole  responsibilty 
having  been  taken  by  the  State  instructors,  he  did  not  understand* 
how  commissioners  could  be  clearly  charged  with  incompetency. 

Commissioner  F.  E.  Payne,  of  Oneida,  rose  to  say  in  self-defense  that 
he  believed  that  there  were  good  commissioners  and  j)oor  ones.  He 
hoped  all  would  prove  good  ones,  as  the  commissioner  is  the  soul  of 
his  district. 

Ex-Commissioner  D.  D.  Metcalf,  of  Oswego  county,  said:  “Facts 
developed  by  experience  are  worth  more  than  a  thousand  fancy 
theories.  I  have  known  commissioners  to  begin  their  terms  soaring, 
but  at  the  end  of  their  three  years  they  could  walk  on  the  earth.” 
He  believed  in  the  people  and  he  was  glad  that  we  had  a  Superinten¬ 
dent  who  believes  in  the  people.  He  differed  with  Commissioner 
Sandford,  in  that  he  believed  in  district  institutes,  because  they  worked 
the  teachers  and  thereby  enlisted  their  interest.  He  thought  the 
State  never  had  a  better  corps  of  institute  instructors  than  now.  He 
did  not  believe  in  paying  teachers  for  institute  attendance  if  not  teach¬ 
ing,  and  thought  it  wise  to  consider  the  opinions  of  the  j)eople  and 
advance  as  fast  as  possible.  He  hoped  the  time  would  soon  come, 
when  we  would  have  county  training  schools. 

Dr.  Eugene  Bouton,  of  New  Paltz,  sj^oke  in  favor  of  long  term 
certificates.  He  did  not  believe  the  long  term  certificates  would  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  teachers  from  the  institute,  as  he  had  found  that 
teachers  holding  the  highest  grade  of  certificates  were  the  most  active 
and  the  most  attentive  at  institutes. 

Commissioner  Leon  O.  Wiswell,  of  Tioga  county,  said  the  work 
done  by  the  present  instructors  could  not  be  excelled,  but  he  believed 
it  quite  as  impossible  for  any  instructor  to  give  instruction  aiDplicable 
to  all  as  to  make  one  shoe  fit  everybody.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  dis¬ 
trict  institutes  discussed,  as  he  believed  in  them. 

Commissioner  Marcus  N.  Horton,  of  Chenango  county,  believed  the 
division  of  institutes  had  proved  a  great  success;  also  recommended 
dividing  institutes  into  classes.  He  favored  paying  teachers  while 
attending  institutes,  and  suggested  that  possibly  there  might  be  less 
complaint  if  teachers  were  paid  from  the  State  fund  for  institute 
attendance. 

Instructor  Albro  asked  Commissioner  Knapp  to  explain  his  state¬ 
ment  wfith  reference  to  payment  of  teachers  while  at  institute. 
Answer. —  “Teachers  attending  the  institute  should  be  paid  though 
not  teaching  at  the  time.” 

Commissioner  Metcalf  asked  if  the  trustee  of  a  one-department 
school  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  attendance  of  two  teachers. 
Answer. —  No;  only  one. 
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Commissioner  William  D.  Lewis,  of  Oneida  county,  fully  indorsed 
Commissioner  Horton’s  remarks. 

Pure  Air. 

President  C.  E,  White  now  introduced  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse, 
to  complete  work  commenced  at  the  convention  one  year  ago.  Mr. 
Bardeen  made  a  brief  explanation  of  the  apparatus  prepared  by  him, 
and  tested  the  air  of  the  court-room  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid 
bottles  for  determining  the  impurity  of  the  air  in  a  room  instantly, 
easily,  accurately. 

This  system  was  first  presented  in  this  country  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Washington,  March 
21-23, 1881,  and  described  in  full  in  Circular  of  Information  No,  2, 1882,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  was  also  presented  at  the  meeting  of  School  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Syracuse  in  January,  1887,  and  was 
deemed  of  so  much  importance  that  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  asking  Mr.  Bardeen 
to  prepare  a  series  of  these  bottles  for  general  use  by  school  officers.  On  consultation 
with  Professor  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  by  whom  the  paper  was  read,  it  was  decided  to 
select  three  sizes,  as  follows: 

No.  3,  8  ounce,  showing  8  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  of  air. 

No.  2,  4  4-5  ounce,  showing  14  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  of  air. 

No.  1,  3/3  ounce,  showing  20  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  l,000  of  air. 

Method  of  Using. 

A  little  slacked  lime  is  shaken  up  with  pure  water,  the  lime  is  permitted  to  settle,  and 
the  water,  now  become  lime  water,  is  drawn  off  with  a  siphon  or  carefully  decanted 
into  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  This  bottle  of  lime  water,  with  the  three  empty  carbonic 
acid  bottles,  is  carried  to  the  room  in  which  the  air  is  to  be  investigated,  the  carbonic  acid 
bottles  are  filled  with  pure  water  and  then  emptied  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air  that 
was  in  them  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  air  of  the  room,  and  then  one-half  ounce 
of  lime  water  is  poured  into  the  eight-ounce  (No.  3)  bottle  and  the  bottle  is  shaken. 

If  the  lime  water  remains  clear  there  are  less  than  eight  volumes  in  10,000  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  the  air  may  be  assumed  to  be  tolerably  pure. 

If  the  lime  water  becomes  turbid  there  are  at  least  eight  volumes  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  second  bottle,  (No.  2)  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  lime  water 
remains  clear  then  there  are  more  than  eight  and  less  than  fourteen  volumes  in  10,000. 

If  the  lime  water  becomes  turbid  there  are  more  than  fourteen  parts  of  carbonic  acid 
in  10,000,  and  immediate  attention  to  ventilation  should  be  paid.  But  first  try  the  third 
bottle  (No.  1)  as  before.  If  the  lime  water  remains  clear  there  are  more  than  fourteen 
but  less  than  twenty  parts.  But  if  the  lime  water  becomes  turbid  there  are  at  least 
twenty  parts  in  10,000  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  room  should  be  cleared  and  aired  at  once. 

Here  a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken. 

Commissioner  James  L.  Lusk,  of  Broome  county,  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper: 

Recent  School  Legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Association. —  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have  done  Broome 
county,  and  in  some  sort  myself,  by  meeting  in  this  city,  and  by 
naming  me  to  bring  before  this  important  convention  the  subject  of 
“  Recent  School  Legislation.” 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  such  facts  as  may  assist 
the  new  commissioners  to  join  with  former  members  in  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  past  and  prospective  legislation,  to  the  end  that  our 
interchange  of  opinion  may  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  our 
official  duties,  and  our  best  thoughts  become  so  crystalized  in  form  as 
to  more  readily  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  State  Legislature. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  representatives  of  5,000,000 
people,  and  have  measures  affecting  their  billions  of  treasure  pass 
both  houses,  and  receive  the  Executive  sanction. 

New  York,  equalling  the  combined  areas  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  is  a  vast  territory  to 
receive  the  supervision  of  one  man.  His  ideas  of  legislation  must  be 
gleaned  largely  from  persons  having  immediate  supervision  of  the 
schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 
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The  legislation  of  last  winter  demonstrates  what  may  be  accom-  i 
plished  by  an  alert,  active  and  aggressive  State  Superintendent.  Yet  \ 
some  of  the  laws  will  be  a  dead  letter  unless  his  assistants  have  the  \ 
courage,  energy  and  determination  to  see  them  properly  enforced.  | 

The  commissioners  being  no  longer  fettered  by  town  supervisors  in  ^ 
the  matter  of  condemning  school-houses  may,  before  our  next  annual  < 
gathering,  sweep  from  existence  every  school-house  that  is  a  dark  blot  I 
upon  the  fair  face  of  this  great  State.  I 

The  law  granting  a  new  Code  of  Public  Instruction  was  wise  and  t 
timely;  and  the  act  in  relation  to  plans  and  specifications  for  school-  ^ 
houses  of  low  cost  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  result  in  the  distribution  of 
long-desired  and  valuable  information.  ■ 

If  the  new  commissioners  will,  during  their  first  year,  be  deaf  to  * 

threats  of  those  who  would  hinder  the  enforcement  of  school  laws,  I 

and  rely  for  support  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  thinking  portion  J 

of  their  constituency,  they  will  be  happily  surprised  in  the  backing  j 

they  will  receive.  No  district  likes  to  be  taxed,  but  the  school-house  1 

once  built,  the  people  rejoice.  i 

The  surgeon  who  by  delay  and  uncertainty  of  action  worries  his  * 
patient  into  fever  and  unnecessary  suffering,  instead  of  striking  the  ^ 
lance  deep,  is  unworthy  his  profession.  < 

The  law  in  relation  to  out-houses  should  not  be  passed  lightly  by;  ] 
and,  so  far  as  western  Broome  is  concerned,  it  will  be  enforced  in  -  i 
letter  and  in  spirit,  or  for  every  case  of  willful  violation,  the  district  | 
will  lose  its  public  money.  This  assurance  is  based  mainly  upon  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  following  letter,  a  copy  of  w^hich  w^as  sent  * 
to  each  district  under  my  jurisdiction:  ! 

Albany,  Kovemher  7, 1887.  •  j 
J.  L.  Lusk,  Esq.,  ! 

School  Commissionei',  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir.—  Thus  far  I  have  advised  that  where  a  district  is  provided  with  convenient  ' 
double  water-closets  under  one  roof  with  a  brick  partition,  or  plank  partition  closely 
ceiled  on  both  sides,  the  building  provided  with  separate  entrances,  and  the  approaches  / 

thereto  separated  by  a  close  fence  at  least  seven  feet  high,  the  district  will  be  ^ 

regarded  as  substantially  complying  with  the  law.  Where  these  closets  form  a  part  of  ' 

a  large  wood-shed,  I  advise  you  to  see  that  all  means  of  communication  or  observation  , 

are  prevented.  ^ 

Where  closets  are  situated  on  different  corners  of  the  school  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  (  i 

lot,  and  at  a  long  distance  apart,  perhaps  the  fence  maybe  unnecessary,  but  in  that  case  :  i 

I  would  advise  the  erection  of  an  “  L  ”  shaped  fence  in  front  of  each  closet  so  as  to  hide  J 
the  door  from  observation.  *  ^  ^ 

You  will  give  the  trustees  to  understand  that  any  willful  failure  to  obe;^  chapter  538,  ' 

will  certainly  result  in  the  withholding  of  the  public  money  from  that  district.  * 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully,  ^ 

A.  S.  DRAPER  d 

Superintendent  | 

One  portion  of  the  SuT)erintendent’s  letter  referring  to  the  commis- 
sioners’  powers  I  did  not  jinblisli,  as  it  Avas  thought  better  for  jDeople  | 

not  to  know  just  what  powers  commissioners  haA^e.  It  reads  as  ! 

folloAA^s : 

) 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  twenty-second  inst.,  received  this  day,  I  have  to  advise 
you  that  this  Department  must  necessarily  rely  upon  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
school  commissioners  in  carrying  out  the  T)rovisions  of  chapter  538  of  the  Laws  of  1887, 
relating  to  health  and  decency.  The  Department  does  not  desire  to  be  unreasonable 
in  any  of  its  demands  or  in  its  construction  of  the  law,  but  it  will  insist  upon  a  proper  ^ 
separation  of  the  sexes  and  a  decent  regard  for  propriety  in  the  matter  of  water-closets  » 
connected  with  school-houses.  I 

While  the  act  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  employment  between  j 

trustees  and  teachers  is  valuable  in  many  respects,  it  has  not  gone  i 

into  so  general  use  as  might  be  wished.  The  teachers  are,  without  ^ 

doubt,  quite  largely  responsible  for  its  non-enforcement.  But  they,  > 
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as  well  as  commissioners,  are  human,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  who  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  hill,  at  the  institute  last  April,  changed  their  minds 
materially  when  about  to  enter  into  contracts.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  they  would  j^refer  to  wait  for  the  public  money,  and  have  their 
pay  all  at  once.  Time,  however,  will  change  public  sentiment,  as  we 
encourage  district  to  vie  with  district  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  more 
advanced  ideas. 

The  old  commissioners  will  hail  with  delight  the  new  method  of 
apportionment  doing  away  with  the  average  attendance  and  census, 
and  substituting  therefor  aggregate  attendance. 

AVe  must  not,  however,  let  the  joy  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  eureka 
for  the  thousands  of  weak  districts  is  far  from  being  found  in  this 
change.  Good  schools  without  money  are  an  imj)ossibility.  Those 
who  have  reapportioned  the  public  money  of  their  districts  under  the 
new  method,  know  full  well  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertion.  Districts 
which  to-day  are  in  need  of  further  fostering  care  from  the  State,  will 
look  in  vain  for  relief  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  district  quota, 
the  general  appropriation,  or  in  both. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
George  B.  Weaver,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
before  our  convention  at  Syracuse,  last  January,  will  throw  light  upon 
this  subject: 

“  The  effect  of  the  limitation  in  the  appropriations  during  this  period  from  1878  to  1885, 
was  a  reduction  in  the  district  quota  from  $52.14  to  $44.94,  and  consequently  a  smaller 
apportionment  to  the  common  schools. 

‘‘Certainly  the  common  schools  were  not  generously  dealt  with,  as  the  facts  appear  to 
'  have  justified. 

“  By  a  change  in  the  law  in  1885,  affecting  the  basis  of  apportionment  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  whereby  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  public  money  apportioned 
for  teachers’  wages  is  on  the  basis  of  Ihe  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  employed 
for  the  legal  term,  the  district  quota  was  increased  from  $44.94,  in  1885,  to  $(>6.12,  in  1886, 
although  the  same  appropriation,  $2,750,000,  had  been  made  for  1886 ;  but  the  “  population 
quota”  was  correspondingly  decreased,  so  that  all  the  schools  received  no  more  money 
for  1886,  the  effect  of  the  change  only  working  more  favorably  to  the  poorer  districts  and 
smaller  populated  counties  of  the  State. 

“  It  can  well  be  said  tha  t  the  Legislature  of  ’86  creditably  distinguished  itself  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  granting  more  aid  to  the  common  schools  by  the  liberal  spirit 
manifested  in  making  an  appropriation  therefor  of  $3,250,000,  an  increase  of  $500,000  over 
any  year  since  1878,  and  a  large  increase  over  any  previous  year.  This  increase  has 
raised  the  district  quota  to  $76,08  for  1887.'  JVor  is  this  all  the  benefit  to  he  expected,  if  the 
example  which  has  been  set  will  be  followed  by  the  present  and  succeeding  Legislatures, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  deal  as  generously  with  the  common  schools  and  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  the  system. 

“  It  will  show  to  Avhat  extent  the  system  has  developed,  to  mention  that  the  gross 
amount  paid  for  school  purposes  from  1805  to  1845,  a  period  of  forty  years,  is  less  than 
the  amount  now  paid  in  each  year  for  the  same  purposes.” 

A\Tiile  we  indorsed  Mr.  Weaver’s  able  paper  which,  also  favored 
changing  to  aggregate  attendance,  the  following  extract  taken  from 
my  last  written  report  to  the  Department  may  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

[See  pages  2G8  to  270,  Commissioner’s  report,  this  volume.] 

An  extract  from  an  editorial  in  The  Binghamton  Bepuhlican  on  the 
report  had  the  following  in  reference  to  increasing  the  district  quota: 

In  tho  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Lusk  to  the  State  Superintendent,  he  recom¬ 
mends,  witli  mucli  force,  additional  care  on  tho  pai't  of  the  State  of  the  weak  district 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  towns.  Commissioner  Lusk  has  been  so  persistent  in  his 
efforts  in  this  direction,  that  his  work,  in  which  he  has  already  accomplished  much 
good,  has  somewhat  of  tho  appearance  of  interested  efforts  for  tho  poorer  schools  of 
Broome  county.  Butsuch  a])i)earances  do  not  express  tho  facts.  Whatever  will  benefit 
the  weak  schools  of  his  commissioner  di.strict  will  strengthen  similarly  situated  schools 
everywhere  in  tho  State.  Broome  countv  is  about  an  average,  or  perhaps  a  little  bettor 
than  the  average  of  counties  in  this  State  for  self-supporting  schools,  therefore  Com¬ 
missioner  Lusk’s  efforts  in  behalf  of  weak  schools  are  far  more  general  than  local  in 
application. 
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At  present  the  State  school  moneys  are  apportioned  to  the  districts  by  small  district 
quotas,  and  upon  the  number  of  days  of  attendance  at  schools  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  days  of  attendance  absorbs  so  much  of  the  money  in  the  larger  districts 
as  to  leave  the  sparsely-settled  districts  almost  without  public  money,  and  making  even 
poor  schools  fall  heavily  upon  local  taxpayers.  Professor  Lusk  recommends  an  increase 
of  the  apportionment  by  districts,  for  the  reason  that  it  costs  more  to  educate  a  child  in 
a  small  school  than  it  does  in  a  large  school. 

The  large  and  wealthy  cities  in  the  State,  which  are  taxed  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  school  funds  than  is  returned  to  them,  protest  against  every  movement  to  especially 
benefit  the  back  schools  at  general  expense.  The  protest  is  unreasonable  if  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  give  every  child  a  practical  education  is  reasonable  and  just. 

The  proposition  is  simply  intended  to  better  carry  out  a  wise  State  policy.  It  is 
intended  to  benefit  the  children  where  it  is  very  important  to  the  State  that  children 
should  live  and  grow  up  to  intelligent  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  tendency  of  the 
masses  is  to  gravitate  into  the  overcrowded  cities  and  struggle  along  with  hand-to- 
mouth  methods  for  existence.  The  commissioner  reports  that  the  number  of  children  in 
the  five  northern  towns  in  this  county  has  decreased  456  during  the  past  six  years.  Any 
policy  of  the  State  which  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  population  in  such  towns  as 
Barker,  Triangle,  Lisle,  Maine  and  Nanticoke,  and  increase  the  homeless  and  unem¬ 
ployed  swarms  in  the  eities,  is  not  only  a  wrong  l>ut  an  extremely  dangerous  policy. 
Heavy  taxes  upon  farms,  and  neglect  of  schools  in  farming  communities,  is  a  public 
policy  to  make  living  upon  the  farms  hard,  and  education  for  farmers’  children  difficult, 
or  impossible.  A  boy  brought  up  upon  a  farm  and  ignorant  of  everything  except  pick¬ 
ing  stones  and  milking  cows,  will  naturally  drift  to  the  cities  to  see  something,  and  per^ 
haps  pick  up  a  trade  by  which  he  believes  he  can  live  easier  than  he  can  live  upon  a  farm'. 
He  discovers  that  he  can  learn  a  trade  sooner  than  he  can  work  and  pay  for  a  farm,  and 
when  he  has  picked  up  a  smattering  of  a  trade  he  becomes  a  city  fixture  for  life.  The 
daisy  meadows  of  boyhood  never  beckon  so  strongly  as  to  call  a  man  back  after  he 
fancies  he  has  something  better.  The  “  old  oaken  bucket”  is  good  enough  for  a  senti¬ 
ment,  but  it  gradually  fades  away  when  he  finds  his  way  into  the  city  saloons  and  learns 
to  drink  from  something  else.  Once  a  vagabond  always  a  vagabond.  This  is  the  way 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmer  boys  are  going  to  swell  the  floods  of  destitute  masses  in  the 
cities,  and  depopulate  the  agricultural  districts. 

What  will  become  of  those  city  swarms,  who  are  groaning  with  poverty  and  festering 
with  anarchy?  This  is  a  problem  which  modern  civilization  has  not  solved.  The  ancient 
semi-civilizations  butchered  them  in  wars  or  dragged  them  into  slavery.  Modern  civi¬ 
lization  is  endeavoring  to  do  something  else  with  them.  And  it  is  trying,  also,  to  do 
something  with  them  besides  supporting  them  in  State  prisons  and  alms-houses.  It  is 
endeavoring  to  make  intelligent,  competent,  self-reliant,  self-supporting  and  self-gov¬ 
erning  citizens  of  them.  It  is  trying  to  do  this  by  giving  every  child  an  education,  at 
public  expense,  to  make  hihl  just  what  he  should  be,  an  American  citizen. 

The  city  swarms  (more  particularly  in  large  eities)  can  never  become  qualified  for 
intelligent  American  citizenship  where  they  are.  They  will  never  become  intelligent 
there ;  they  will  never  become  self-reliant  and  self-sustaining;  and  they  will  never  bo 
inspired  by  their  surroundings  with  the  moral  courage  and  resolution  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  slough  in  which  they  were  born  or  have  voluntarily  drifted. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  keep  the  country  people  out  of  the  cities,  and  send  the  surplus 
city  masses  into  the  country,  where  they  can  become  industrious  and  self-supporting  in 
comparative  isolation.  Send  them  upon  the  hills  to  be  educated  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  send  money  with  them  to  pay  for  their  education.  The  State  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  or  starve  the  country  schools,  or  drive  people  into  the  cities  by  a  niggardly  or 
harsh  policy  toward  agriculturists.  The  safety  of  the  State  lies  in  turning  the  tide 
from  city  to  country.  It  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs  when  cities  are  suffering  from  over¬ 
population,  and  the  land  from  which  food  comes  is  suffering  from  depopulation.  The 
eities  have  as  much  interest,  and  as  much  pecuniary  interest,  in  reversing  this  bad  state 
of  affairs  as  the  country  has. 

General  Husted,  who  introduced  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill,  is 
in  the  Assembly  this  year;  also  General  Curtis,  the  able  advocate  of 
State  aid.  The  warm  friend  of  schools,  ex-Speaker  Erwin,  though 
missed  from  the  Assembly,  will  be  found  most  valuable  in  the  Senate. 

Only  thirteen  of  the  thirty- two  Senators  and  fifty-one  of  the  128 
Assemblymen  were  reelected  loM  fall;  and  of  the  ninety-two  Assembly- 
men,  aside  from  those  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  thirteen  were 
members  two  years  ago. 

Hence,  any  legislation  it  may  be  thought  best  to  obtain  should  be 
fully  understood  by  each  commissioner  and  suj^erintendent,  and  then 
urged  upon  his  Assemblymen  and  Senator  with  the  determination 
that  makes  success  doubly  sure. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  last  winter,  with  several  others,  to  be 
allowed  a  hearing  before  the  educational  committee  in  favor  of  State 
uniform  examinations,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  quote  from 
the  circular  letter  I  afterwards  sent  to  each  commissioner,  dated 
Binghamton,  March  10,  1887 :  “  The  educational  committee  reported. 
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unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill.  There  was 
little  opposition  except  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  wording 
was  so  changed  as  to  remove  these  objections.  It  is  hoped  for  the 
salutary  effect  of  the  measure  that  there  will  be  practically  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  its  final  passage. 

“If  you  have  not  already  urged  your  members  to  favor  the  bilk 
would  it  not  be  well  to  do  so  at  once,  and  especially  to  communicate 
with  Speaker  Husted,  who,  like  many  others,  though  overworked  wdth 
important  matters,  is  nobly  battling  for  the  best  educational  interests 
of  the  State?” 

The  fate  of  this  most  important  measure  is  known  to  all. 

It  had  the  support  of  State  superintendents,  teachers,  progressive 
educational  workers,  educational  journals,  the  press  generally,  and 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Yet  it  was  doomed  to  fall  at  the 
hand  of  the  State’s  chief  executive.  What  there  is  in  store  for  the  bill 
when  it  again  reaches  the  Governor,  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  trusting  in  the  spirit  of  progress  that  animates  the  educators 
to-day,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  in  a  modified  form  it  will  yet 
become  a  law. 

Discussion  of  CoMmssioNER  Lusk’s  Paper. 

Commissioner  Jared  Sandford,  of  Westchester,  regretted  very  much 
the  absence  of  Dr.  AV.  J.  Milne,  who  was  to  lead  the  discussion.  He 
felt  very  much  like  the  old  deacon  who,  concluding  that  his  devo¬ 
tional  exercises  were  becoming  somewhat  monotonous  and  taking  too 
much  time,  had  his  prayers  printed  and  hung  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
where  he  could  point  to  them  and  say:  “Them  is  my  sentiments, 
amen.”  AVith  reference  to  Commissioner  Lusk’s  excellent  paper  he 
could  say,  “Those  are  my  sentiments.”  He  related  his  experience  in 
condemning  a  school-house ;  advised  that  we  do  not  ask  too  much  of 
the  Legislature,  and  concluding  said  that  Superintendent  Draper 
should  be  supported.  He  should  adopt  the  uniform  examinations,  as 
far  as  possible,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  hold  the  examinations 
as  often  as  arranged. 

Commissioner  Frank  W.  Knapp,  of  Tompkins  county,  concurred 
fully  with  Commis^oner  Lusk.  He  had  tried  apportioning  by  the 
new  public  money  basis  and  believed  it  would  favor  the  large  village 
schools,  that  the  country  schools  would  generally  get  less,  and  that 
the  law  should  be  repealed.  He  agreed  with  Commissioner  Sandford 
that  conditions  must  be  modified  to  suit  circumstances  before  the 
uniform  exaiitinations  can  be  safely  adopted. 

Instructor  I.  H.  Stout  said  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  educational 
bodies  to  flee  from  all  sorts  of  evils  to  legislation.  He  suggested 
united  action  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is  asked  for. 
He  thought  two  things  should  be  considered;  help  for  the  w^eak 
schools -and  justice  to  tax-payers.  He  was  glad  that  Commissioner 
Knapp  had  investigated  and  said  the  district  quota  was  undoubtedly 
larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  loss  by  the  aggregate  attend¬ 
ance  basis  would  be  just.  He  had  supported  measures  in  the  past 
which  he  w^as  ashamed  of.  All  legislation  is  worthless,  unless 
supported  both  by  officers  and  people.  He  w^as  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  vetoing  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill  by  Governor 
Hill  was  not  altogether  an  unmixed  evil.  Believed  commissioners; 
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should  stand  up  like  men  and  see  to  it  that  trustees  performed  all  V 

that  the  law  requires.  Hoped  communities  and  individuals  would  m 

hold  commissioners  resj^onsible  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  He  9 

thought  it  wise  to  make  haste  slowly  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  9 

Superintendent  Andrew  McMillan  gave  excellent  advice  with  I 

reference  to  licensing,  and  believed  superintendents  and  commis-  9 

sioners  should  exercise  great  care.  W 

Commissioner  Theodore  L.  Grout,  of  Otsego  county,  asked  for  <1 

information  with  reference  to  the  uniform  examinations.  His  district  I 

being  so  large,  he  thought  it  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  all  of  the  1 

many  good  suggestions  in  the  several  pajoers,  especially  Commissioner  1 

Lusk’s.  '  I 

Adjourned  to  two  p.  m.  ■ 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  I 

At  two  o’clock  President  White  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  '9 
announced  the  following  committees:  ■  J 

Time  and  Place. —  Commissioners  Ezra  B.  Knapp,  Onondaga;  Henry  M 
A.  Soule,  Cattaraugus;  J.  H.  Mann,  Schoharie. 

Legislation. —  Commissioner  J.  L.  Lusk,  Broome;  Superintendent  9 

Andrew  McMillan,  Oneida;  Professor  E.  H.  Cook,  St.  Lawrence.  » 

Resolutions. —  Commissioners  Jared  Sandford,  Westchester;  H.  S.  a 
Howard,  Jr.,  Schuyler;  S.  W.  Maxson,  Jefferson.  S 

Auditing. — L.  H.  Barnum,  Steuben;  J.  J.  Callanan,  Albany;  L.  O. 
Wiswell,  Tioga.  '  - 

Inspectors. —  Christopher  E.  Smith,  Erie;  D.  Edgar  Parsons,  Mon¬ 
roe;  Miss  Ida  L.  Griffin,  Oswego. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  and  read  by  President  White:  ^ 

Saceamento,  Califoexia,  January  \S,  1888. 

Convention  of  New  York  State  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents.  Care  of  Com- 
missio7ier  James  1j.  Lusk,  Binghamton,  N  T.  :  ] 

California  sends  greetinj?  to  New  York  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents 
and  invites  each  of  you,  and  through  you,  all  educators  and  teachers  in  your  respective 
counties  and  cities,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  San  i 
Francisco  next  July.  ' 

IRA  G.  HOITT. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inst'uct ion. 

Ex-Commissioner  D.  D.  Metcalf  offered  the  following  :  , 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  invitation  of  the  national  association, 
with  the  thanks  of  this  association  ;  also  that  a  committee  of  ten  be  ' 

appointed  by  the  chair  to  represent  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  1 

next  meeting  of  that  body.  Carried.  1  j 

Professor  A.  P.  Chapin,  of  Rochester,  then  reported  that  he  had  I , 
secured  reduced  rates  on  return  trips  over  most  of  the  railroads  for  « 
all  in  attendance,  if  certain  blanks  w^ere  jirinted,  filled  out  by  each  4 
and  signed  by  him.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Professor  Chapin  1 1 
directed  to  have  the  printing  done.  a 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  Professor  Chapin  w^as  elected  com-  ''1 
mittee  on  railroad  fares  for  next  year.  i 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  President  White  was  directed  by  the  J 
convention  to  answer  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt’s  telegram. 
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Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was- 
tben  introduced,  and  delivered  the  following-  address  : 

The  Law  Relating  to  School  CoiiMissioNEEs — How  to  Lipro\"e  the 

Country  Schools. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  State  Association  of  School 
CoMivnssioNEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS  :  I  am  Sensible  of  the  compli¬ 
ment  you  pay  me  -when,  in  successive  years,  you  invite  me  to 
address  this  association,  and  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the 
cordiality  with  which  you  greet  me.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  gathering  with  many  anticipations  of  pleasure.  I  have 
expected  to  meet  old  friends  and  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
many  who,  coming  recently  into  office,  would  be  here  for  the  first 
time.  My  anticipations  in  this  regard  are  being  fully  realized.  As  I 
may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  for  doing  so,  permit  me  to  express 
the  hope  now,  that  I  shall  not  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  meeting 
personally,  either  in  the  convention  hall  or  at  the  hotel  where  I  am 
staying,  all  commissioners  and  superintendents  who  are  in  attendance 
upon  this  meeting  of  the  association. 

While  the  superintendents  in  this  State  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  your  association  and,  to  some  extent,  avail,  themselves  of  the 
privileges  thus  extended  to  them,  they  have  an  organization  and  hold 
regular  conferences  of  their  own,  and  this  gathering  is,  by  common 
consent,  essentially  that  of  the  school  commissioners,  and  I  know  you 
will  uphold  me  in  so  considering  it. 

There  are  113  school  commissioners,  whose  jurisdictions  contain 
half  the  people  of  the  State  and  cover  all  the  territory  outside  of  the 
cities.  These  commissioners  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  triennially, 
and  were  so  chosen  at  the  last  general  election.  In  the  113  districts, 
forty-two  commissioners  were  rejected  and  seventy  new  men  and 
one  new  woman  were  chosen,  and  entered  upon  their  offices  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month.  The  large  number  of  changes  has  led 
me  to  depart  from  my  usual  custom  of  speaking  extemporaneously 
and  informally  upon  such  occasions,  and  to  prepare  a  written  address 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  thus  be  able  to  say  something  which  would 
endure  longer  and  be  of  larger  value  to  commissioners  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  of  much  importance  that  commissioners  shall  gain  an  early 
and  adequate  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  powers  which  the  laws 
impose  and  confer  upon  them,  and  of  that  high  moral  responsibility 
and  accountability  to  the  people  under  which  they  necessarily  rest, 
not  only  because  such  duties  are  imposed  upon  them  and  such 
powers  are  given  to  them,  but  because  these  things  are  done  in  order 
to  secure  proper  care  and  protection  for  and  to  advance  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  that  institution  so  dear  to  the  people  and  so  vital  to 
their  well-being,  the  public  school  system.  The  close  connection 
which  the  law  has  created  between  the  offices  of  school  commissioner 
and  State  Superintendent,  makes  it  essential,  also,  that  we  shall 
understand  each  other,  that  we  shall  construe  and  read  the  laws  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  work  at  cross-purposes, 
but  with  one  accord  and  with  such  concert  and  cordiality  of  action 
as  can  alon^  work  a  much-needed  improvement  in  the  country  schools. 
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I  have  therefore  thought  that  the  time  which  you  might  he  able  to 
afford  me  might  be  more  profitably  einj^loyed  in  discussing  the  laws 
touching  the  duties  of  school  commissioners  than  in  any  other  way. 
Proceeding  to  do  this  I  will,  for  convenience,  divide  the  subject  and 
consider  it  under  the  following  headings,  viz. : 

1.  Alteration  of  School  Districts. 

2.  The  Supervision  of  Schools. 

3.  School-houses  and  Appurtenances. 

4.  Examination  and  Licensing  of  Teachers. 

5.  Revocation  of  Certificates. 

6.  Teachers’  Institutes. 

7.  Reports. 

8.  General  Powers. 

Alteration  of  School  Districts. 

There  are  few  subjects  about  which  commissioners  will  encounter 
more  trouble  and  none  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  greater  care  and 
sounder  judgment  than  the  alteration  of  school  districts.  From  the 
beginning  of  school  work  in  this  State,  the  territory  has  been  divided 
into  small  districts  of  such  size  as  to  bring  a  school  within  reasonable 
distance  of  each  home,  and  to  enable  the  people  of  each  locality  to  set 
up  such  schools  as  they  might  be  able,  and  to  manage  and  control 
their  school  affairs,  largely  in  their  own  ^vay.  As  the  population  has 
advanced,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rearrange  districts  and  alter 
boundaries  in  order  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
people.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  as  communities  accumulate  and 
increase,  and  as  circumstances  continually  change. 

The  school  commissioner  is  the  officer  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
of  determining  when  an  alteration  of  districts  ought  to  be  made  and 
of  making  it  when,  in  his  judgment,  it  seems  advisable.  He  will  find 
himself  frequently  obliged  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  change 
in  districts  ought  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  strongly  conflicting  opinions 
of  interested  parties.  A  change  which  may  meet  the  convenience  of 
some  may  be  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  One  man 
wants  an  alteration  made  in  order  to  bring  his  residence  nearer  to  a 
school-house,  when  the  doing  so  will  cause  another  to  be  very  much 
further  from  the  school  than  he  is  at  present.  Again,  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  only  the  unit  of  school  government,  but  it  is  the  unit  for 
school  taxation  purposes  as  well.  As  one  district  becomes  thickly 
populated  and  increases  in  wealth,  it  is  inevitable  that  neighboring 
districts  will  seek  the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  that  territory  in  order 
that  the  number  of  children  which  would  be  brought  to  them  by 
annexation  may  bring  a  larger  share  of  the  public  school  moneys,  and 
that  the  increase  in  taxable  property  may  increase  their  revenues  for 
school  purposes  and  give  them  better  schools  on  the  *one  hand,  or 
lessen  their  tax  rate  upon  the  other.  The  demands  for  alterations  in 
order  to  add  to  the  taxable  valuation  of  school  districts  have  become 
more  numerous  and  earnest  since  railroad  lines  have  been  so  much 
extended.  The  school  district  which  does  not  have  a  piece  of  railroad 
to  bear  a  share  of  its  expenses,  has  come  to  feel  that  it  is  not  properly 
organized  or  fairly  treated.  Thus  it  will  frequently  be  the  case  that 
applications  for  the  alteration  of  school  districts  will  rest  upon  no 
reasonable  foundation,  but  will  spring  only  from  sinister  or  unworthy 
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motives.  Yet  modincations  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  for  growth 
in  population  and  changes  in  circumstances  are  inevitable. 

When,  therefore,  an  apj)iication  is  presented  to  a  school  commis¬ 
sioner  for  alterations  in  school  districts,  he  is  bound  to  determine,  first, 
whether  any  alteration  is  advisable,  and  if  so,  whether  the  particular 
one  proposed  ought  to  be  made.  To  reach  this  determination  safely 
he  must,  without  fear  or  favor,  examine  into  all  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances.  If  all  the  persons  affected  in  any  way  by  the  proposed 
alteration  are  in  favor  of  it,  the  change  may  ordinarily  be  made  with 
safety.  If  objection  is  made,  the  fullest  inquiry  should  be  entered 
upon.  Such  a  question  should  never  be  prejudged,  and  much  less 
should  an  officer,  who  has  to  determine  it,  commit  himself  in  reference 
thereto  before  hearing  all  that  is  to  be  said  bearing  upon  it.  The 
average  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  will  acquiesce  in  defeat  with 
reasonable  complaisance  if  he  feels  that  he  has  fairly  had  his  ‘'day  in 
court,”  and  that  the  determination  arrived  at  was  reached  after  full 
investigation  and  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  public  duty. 
But  the  average  man  is  also  so  constituted  that  he  will  resent  and 
repel  any  unfair  or  unjust  interference  wdth  his  interests  by  a  public 
officer,  and  he  is  ordinarily  ingenious  enough  to  make  his  resentment 
effectual  and  troublesome.  In  short,  every  man  whose  opinion  is  of 
much  account  has  in  his  breast  a  regard  for  fair  play  which  cannot 
with  safety  be  ignored  or  trifled  wfith.  It  must  always  be  respected.  I 
recall  with  satisfaction  an  occasion,  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  the 
argument  of  a  question  before  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  against  older  and  abler  counsel,  and  feeling  that  unfair  argu¬ 
ment  was  being  resorted  to  and  underground  operations  were  at  work 
to  influence  the  determination,  I  said  so,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Attorney-General  to  feel  so  too,  for  with  some 
warmth  he  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the  table,  with  the 
remark  ;  “Young  man,  what  you  want  here  is  a  fair  show!”  “Yes,” 
I  replied,  with  my  heart  in  my  throat.  “Well,  you  shall  have  it,”  and  I 
did.  What  every  man  wants  everywhere  and  every  time  is  a  “  fair 
show,”  and  he  will  have  it  in  a  matter  so  closely  affecting  his  personal 
and  property  rights  as  the  alteration  of  boundaries  so  as  to  transfer 
him  from  one  school  district  to  another.  And  yet,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  public  and  general  good  sometimes  requires  that  such 
changes  should  be  made,  even  against  the  objections  of  persons 
affected  thereby. 

I  cannot  discuss  at  length  the  considerations  which  should  guide  a 
commissioner  in  determining  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  the  following 
general  observations  may  be  of  service  : 

1.  The  reasons  adduced  in  favor  of  the  alteration  should  preponder¬ 
ate  before  it  is  decided  upon.  If  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
change  are  about  equal,  do  not  make  it. 

2,  Before  an  alteration  is  made  it  should  appear  that  the  educational 
interests  of  the  greater  number  of  the  people  affected  by  the  change 
will  be  promoted  by  it,  and  that  great  violence  will  not  be  done  to  any. 
It  may  be  proper  to  make  an  alteration,  even  when  it  wfill  be  greatly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  individuals,  but  in  that  case  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  greater  number  must  overbalance  the  disadvantages 
wffiich  a  few  wfill  suffer.  No  change  should  be  made  which  will  prac¬ 
tically,  and  in  effect,  deprive  any  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  schools. 
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Where  a  patron  resides  nearer  a  school-house  in  another  district  than 
the  one  in  his  own  district,  and  wishes  to  be  set  off,  it  may  be  done, 
unless  d  )ing  so  will  work  injuiy  to  other  and  stronger  interests. 

3.  A  change  should  not  be  made  which  will  make  a  weak  district 
weaker,  and  a  strong  district  stronger,  unless  the  reasons  therefor  are 
overpowering. 

4.  An  alteration  should  not  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  equaliz¬ 
ing  valuations.  It  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  count  to  some 
extent,  but  ought  not  to  be  the  controlling  one. 

5.  The  only  excuse  for  weak  districts  is  that  the  territory  is  thinly 
settled,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  district  of  proper  strength 
without  having  the  distances  of  residents  from  the  school-house  so 
great  as  to  be  imjDracticable.  Districts  should  be  strong,  so  far  as 
may  be,  without  encountering  this  difficulty.  The  cases  are  rare,  if 
indeed  there.are  any,  where  it  would  be  proper  to  separate  the  same 
village  into  different  school  districts. 

6.  Districts  should  not  be  laid  out  so  as  to  cross  town  or  county 
lines,  unless  the  convenience  of  people  clearly  requires  it  and  any 
other  arrangement  is  wholly  impracticable.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
districts  are  already  so  laid  out,  an  alteration  whifch  would  bring  each 
school  district  within  a  single  town  should  be  favored  unless  there 
are  strong  reasons  against  it. 

7.  Irregularities  in  district  boundaries  should  be  avoided  and 
corrected  so  far  as  reasonably  practicable. 

These,  it  strikes  me,  are  general  lorinciples  which  may  safely  and 
advantageously  be  followed  in  deciding,  after  the  facts  have  been 
clearly  ascertained,  whether  or  not  an  alteration  of  districts  should  be 
made.  When  an  alteration  is  determined  upon,  the  commissioner,  in 
order  to  effect  it,  will  take  the  several  steps  laid  down  with  particu¬ 
larity  in  the  statute,  and  which  I  need  not  here  recapitulate.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proceeding  is  strictly  a  statutory  one, 
and  that  any  failure  to  fully  comply  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  is  fatal,  and  will  render  the  proceedings  void. 

I  need  only  add  in  this  connection  that  when  an  alteration  is  made 
the  commissioner  should  require  that  the  districts  affected  thereby 
should  be  carefully  surveyed,  and  his  order  should  describe  all  of  the 
boundary  lines  by  metes  and  bounds  so  that  any  competent  surveyor 
can  run  them  without  difficulty. 

There  are  many  appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  from  the  acts 
of  commissioners  in  altering  school  districts.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom 
when  an  alteration  is  warmly  contested  that  it  does  not  reach  the 
Department.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  upon  the  examination 
of  such  a  case  there,  the  processes  of  the  commissioner  are  exactly 
reversed.  The  first  question  is,  has  the  commissioner  acted  regularly 
and  strictly  as  provided  by  the  statute  ?  If  it  is  found  that  he  has 
not,  that  ends  the  matter,  and  his  order  must  be  reversed.  If  the 
proceedings  are  regular,  then  the  question  is,  was  the  action  advis¬ 
able  ?  The  order  of  the  commissioner  is  confirmed  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  appellant  that  it  was  unwise.  What  the  lawyers  call 
the  “  burden  of  proof  ”  is  upon  the  appellant.  He  must  show  by  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  that  the  commissioner 
acted  unfairly  or  unwisely,  or  he  must  fail  in  his  appeal. 
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The  SuPEiiYisioN  of  Schools. 

School  commissioners  are  supervisory  officers.  They  have  larger 
powers  than  are  given  to  the  city  superintendents,  the  corresponding 
officers  in  the  cities,  and  properly  so,  for  they  have  more  difficult 
fields,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  exercise  their  powers 
effectually.  There  are  11,253  school  districts  in  the  Stdte  in  charge  of 
113  school  commissioners.  If  the  school  districts  were  equally  divided 
into  commissioner  districts  each  commissioner  would  have  charge  of 
100  schools,  as  near  as  may  be.  But,  of  course,  this  is  impracticable, 
and  the  number  of  schools  which  each  commissioner  has  under  his 
supervision  varies  from  sixteen  in  Kings  county,  to  198  in  the  second 
district  of  Steuben.  This  latter  district  is,  by  the  way,  far  too  large, 
and  the  law  wffiich  permits  the  continuance  of  districts  even  approach-^ 
ing  it  in  size  needs  early  modification. 

■  City  schools  cannot  succeed  without  close  and  adequate  supervision, 
and  country  schools  ought  not  to  be  expected  to.  The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  recent  annual  message,  said  very  pertinently: 
‘‘  The  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  steadily  improving,  but 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  they  are  poor  and  the  attendance  upon 
them  neglected  and  irregular.  This  state  of  things  will  continue  until 
the  schools  of  these  towns  are  supplied  with  special  and  efficient 
superintendence.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  wherev’er 
the  superintendence  of  the  schools  is  good  the  schools  are  also  good.’* 
The  State  of  New  York  undertakes  to  supply  such  superintendence 
through  the  school  commissioners. 

Let  us  read  the  statute  touching  this  matter  of  supervision  together. 
It  says  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioner  “  to  visit  and 
examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts  within  his  district  as  often  in 
each  year  as  shall  be  jn’acticable.”  It  does  not  exact  impracticable  or 
impossible  things,  but  it  does  exact  as  frequent  visitation  of  the 
schools  as  is  practicable.  It  does  not  contemplate  that  commissioners 
shall  follow  some  other  regular  employment  and  visit  and  examine  the 
schools  between  times,  or  when  they  can  conveniently  find  nothing  else 
to  do.  It  means  that  a  commissioner’s  time  shall  be  devoted  to  a  com¬ 
missioner’s  work,  and  that  when  not  engaged  in  other  commissioner’s 
Avork  he  shall  be  about  his  district  visiting  and  examining  schools.  The 
law  directs  him  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management, 
the  course  of  study  and  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  and 
discipline  of  such  schools;  to  advise  with  and  counsel  the  trustees 
and  other  officers  of  the  district  in  relation  to  their  duties,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the  j)roper  studies,  discipline 
and  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued.” 

This  is  not  an  obsolete  statute,  and  these  are  not  merely  perfunctory 
duties.  They  are  substantial  and  essential  to  any  general  progress. 
They  are  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  and  of  no  one  else.  If  he 
fails  to  perform  them,  they  will  go  unjierformed,  and  the  schools  will 
surely  suffer  the  consequences  of  neglect.  The  law  says  he  shall 
visit  and  examine  the  schools.  As  the  law  is  not  satisfied  by  such 
visitations  as  it  is  wholly  convenient  and  pleasant  for  the  commissioner 
to  make,  neither  is  it  satisfied  by  visitations  which  are  not  accompanied 
by  examinations,  nor  by  examinations  which  are  such  only  in  form. 
"When  the  law  places  a  duty  upon  a  public  officer,  it  assumes  that  he 
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shall  qualify  himself  to  discharge  it.  The  supervisory  duties  of 
commissioners  are  special,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  of  a 
professional  nature.  Even  one  of  good  general  education  must  read 
and  investigate  and  think  before  he  begins  to  be  qualified  for  these 
duties;  he  must  continue  reading,  investigating  and  thinking; he  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  current  educational  thought  of  each  passing  day 
if  he  has  any  wish  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  office  or  any 
exjDectations  of  satisfactory  educational  progress  in  the  district  during 
his  administration.  He  must  know  what  are  the  essential  studies,  and 
see  that  such  as  are  suitable  to  the  age  and  condition  of  pupils  are 
being  j^ursued  by  them;  he  must  have  knowledge  of  the  general 
princq^les  which  should  govern  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
pupils,  and  see  that  the  teacher  has  arranged  classes  to  the  best 
advantage;  he  must  examine  into  the  programme  of  daily  work  and 
see  whether  the  allotments  of  time  are  wisely  made,  and  whether 
recitations  occur  with  proper  reference  to  each  other;  he  must  look 
to  text-books  and  see  that  those  in  use  are  modern  and  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  the  school;  he  must  investigate  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  see  that  the  teacher  is  doing  substantial  work  in  the  best  way, 
and  not  merely  putting  in  his  time  and  making  a  show,  for  pay;  he 
must  inquire  about  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  see  that  the 
teacher  has  sufficient  judgment  and  force  of  character  for  commanding 
respect  and  obedience,  for  exacting  punctual  and  continuous 
attendance,  and  for  setting  up  and  maintaining  that  quiet,  orderly 
and  systematic  procedure,  without  which  good  school  work  is 
impossible.  Knowing  how  these  things  ought  to  be  in  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  school,  and,  seeing  how  they  are  in  the  school  under  examina¬ 
tion,  he  must  consult  and  advise  with  and  help  the  teacher  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  improvements.  If  matters  are  in  bad  condition,  he  must 
decide  with  practical  sense  whether  the  jDerson  pretending  to  teach 
manifests  any  desire  and  gives  any  promise  of  coming  up  to  the 
requirements  of  a  teacher’s  jDosition,  or  whether  the  case  is  a  hopeless 
one.  If  there  is  reasonable  hope  he  should  give  advice  and  help  and 
admonition  with  j)atience  and  kindly  care,  for  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  where  there  is  a  loill  a  way  will  be  found,  and  that  in  time  the 
best  results  will  be  attained;  if  there  is  no  hope  of  respectable  work 
being  done,  the  commissioner  should,  with  resolute  determination,  put 
an  end  to  the  farce,  which  is  worse  than  a  farce,  for  it  is  an  unjust  and 
cruel  imposition  upon  helpless  little  children  who  come  into  the  world 
under  a  flag  which  guarantees  them  suitable  and  intelligent  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  free  public  school  system,  and  it  is  therefore  a  farce  which  is 
a  fraud  and  a  crime  against  the  flag  itself. 

School-Houses  and  Appurtenances. 

There  is  not  a  j^erson  j^resent  this  afternoon  who  does  not  know 
that  the  condition  of  many  of  our  country  school-houses  and  out¬ 
houses  has  for  all  time  been  and  is  still  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  us. 
It  is  true  that  many  districts  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  elaborate 
outbuildings,  but  this  fact  can  in  no  wise  excuse  them  for  maintaining 
structures  which  are  not  only  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  school,  but  are 
so  dangerous  to  health  and  so  offensive  to  decency  that  the  law¬ 
making  power  of  the  State  has  to  come  i  i  and  abate  them  as  nuisances. 
It  is,  however,  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  mighty  current  of 
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pubUc  opinion  is  rising  against  this  thing,  that  j^eople  are  learning 
that  respectable  school  work  can  best  be  done  in  respectable  buildings, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  lead  children  to  respect  j^roperty  and  grow 
up  to  respectability,  is  to  surround  them  with  influences  which  inspire 
and  cultivate  these  things. 

There  has  been  considerable  legislation  upon  this  subject  first  and 
last  —  some  of  great  importance  recently  —  and  it  has  all  tended  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  school  commissioner  power  to  correct  this 
evil,  and  of  holding  him  responsible  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  The  statute 
has  for  years  required  the  commissioner  to  “  inquire  into  all  matters 
relating  to  the  condition  of  school-houses,  sites,  outbuildings  and 
appendages,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  construction,  warming 
and  ventilation  of  school-houses,  and  the  improving  and  adorning  of 
the  school  grounds  connected  therewith.”  He  may  direct  trustees  to 
make  any  alterations  or  repairs  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  the  health 
or  comfort  of  pupils,  provided  the  expense  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$200,  and  he  may  require  the  abatement  of  any  nuisance,  provided  the 
expense  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars.  The  law  also  makes  the 
approval  of  the  commissioner  necessary  before  more  than  $500  can.be 
expended  for  a  new  school-house,  and  requires  that  the  plan  of  every 
school-house  erected  shall,  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat  and  lighting  are 
concerned,  be  first  approved  in  writing  bj^  the  commissioner.  For 
many  years  the  law  has  required  that  the  school  commissioner  and 
supervisor  of  the  town  should  act  jointly  before  a  district  could  be 
required  to  abandon  a  dilapidated  school-house  and  erect  a  new  one, 
but  last  year  it  was  so  amended  as  to  confer  the  power  uj^on  the  com¬ 
missioner  alone. 

These  are  high  powers,  but  experience  shows  that  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  these  provisions  nor 
the  particular  steps  which  are  necessary  to  put  them  in  operation. 
They  are  as  plain  as  the  English  language  can  make  them,  and  the 
fullest  instructions  in  reference  to  their  execution  appear  in  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction.  When  the  law  confers  a  power  upon  a  public 
officer  it  means  that  he  shall  use  it.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
squarely  that  when  the  statute  says  that  an  officer  “  may”  exercise  a 
power,  it  means  that  he  “  mast  ”  exercise  it  if  the  occasion  arises  which 
the  law  contemplates.  When  a  commissioner  visits  a  school,  it  is  as 
much  his  duty  to  examine  the  school-house  and  the  outhouses  as  it  is 
to  examine  the  school,  and  if  he  finds  them  out  of  repair  or  unfit  for 
use  and  unworthy  of  repair,  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  see  that  they 
shall  be  put  in  proper  rej)air  or  that  they  are  abandoned  and  new  ones 
erected  as  it  is  my  duty  to  sign  his  salary  check  or  to  draw  my  own 
with  marked  regularity  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Chapter  538  of  the  Laws  of  1887  directs  that  there  shall  be  con¬ 
nected  with  every  school  district  in  the  State  at  least  two  suitable  and 
convenient  water-closets  or  outbuildings,  which,  when  outside  of  the 
school  building,  shall  be  separated  from  each  other  and  which  shall 
have  separate  means  of  access,  which  shall  also  be  separated  by  a  close 
partition  fence  at  least  seven  feet  high.  The  trustees  are  required  to 
keep  these  places  in  clean  and  wholesome  condition.  The  expense 
involved  by  changes  thus  made  necessary  may  be  levied  upon  the 
district  after  being  approved  by  the  school  commissioner,  and  without 
the  vote  of  a  district  meeting,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
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requirements  of  the  law  is  made  sufi&cient  ground  for  the  removal  of 
delinquent  trustees  from  office  and  for  withholding  the  district’s  share 
of  the  public  school  moneys. 

There  has  been  such  an  overhauling  and  cleaning  up  around  school- 
houses  during  the  last  year  as  the  State  never  saw  before,  but  many 
districts  are  still  utterly  indifferent  about  the  matter.  I  take  advantage 
of  this  public  opportunity  to  say,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  continually 
repeat  it  in  your  districts,  that  this  law  will  be  enforced  and  its 
penalties  applied  to  such  officers  and  such  school  districts  as 
refuse  to  observe  it.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  give  ample  and 
actual  notice  of  its  existence  and  full  opportunity  to  comply  with  it 
before  inflicting  its  penalties.  Such  notice  and  opportunity  is  being 
given  and  will  continue  to  be  given  during  the  next  spring  and 
summer.  You  are  requested  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  trustees  of  every  district.  The  law  itself  will  be 
found  in  each  school  register.  The  reports  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  must  show  what  has  been  done  in  each  district,  and 
the  penalties  which  the  law  imposes  must  follow  its  violation.  A 
wholesome  public  sentiment  is  behind  this  measure,  and  it  must  be 
fully  and  literally  comphed  with. 

YTiile  referring  to  school-houses  and  appurtenances,  I  perhaps 
ought  to  dwell  long  enough  to  speak  of  the  architects’  plans  for 
country  school-houses  which  the  Department  has  been  collecting 
under  the  authority  of  chapter  675  of  the  Laws  of  1887.  The  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  country  being  invited  to  present  plans  in  competition, 
fifty-eight  different  designs  were  received.  The  committee  aj)pointed 
to  select  the  most  meritorious  ones  have  finished  their  work  and 
presented  their  report.  It  is  singular  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
designs  adjudged  to  be  the  best  were  presented  by  architects  living 
out  of  our  State.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  plainly  indicates 
that  more  attention  has  been  given  the  all-important  subject  of  school  i 

architecture  in  other  States  than  in  our  own.  It  remains  now  to  * 

procure  the  detailed  working  plans,  perform  editorial  work  and  arrange  ^ 

for  suitable  publication,  and  I  am  confident  we  shall  issue  a  book  { 

which  will  be  the  best  authority  on  school  architecture  in  this  j 

country.  But  all  these  things  take  time,  and  commonly  more  time  t 

than  we  hope  or  expect,  I 

I  pass  the  topic  under  consideration  with  but  one  or  two  remarks. 

I  apprehend  no  Northern  State  in  the  Union  has  stood  more  in  need  'i 

of  a  reform  in  the  way  of  rural  school-houses  than  the  Empire  State.  1 

The  way  to  bring  about  such  a  reform  has  been  opened.  If  it  does  J 

not  come  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State.  1 

With  all  of  the  powers  which  the  law  confers  upon  them,  with  all  of  i 

the  helps  which  it  holds  out,  with  all  of  the  penalties  which  it 
imposes,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  disgraceful  school-houses. 

Many  districts  must  be  contented  with  small  and  modest  buildings,  i 

but  the  sentiment  of  the  j)eople  and  the  law  of  the  State  forbid  their  ^ 

continuing  in  the  indifferent  use  of  dilapidated  or  filthy  ones. 

ExAinXATIOX  AND  LiCEXSIXG  OF  TeACHERS.  < 

Among  the  powers  conferred  upon  each  school  commissioner  by  the  I 
statute  is  the  power  to  ‘‘  examine  persons  proposing  to  teach  common 
schools  "within  his  district,  and  not  possessing  the  Superintendent’s  / 
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certificate  of  qualification  or  a  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  school,  and 
'  to  inquire  into  their  moral  fitness  and  capacity,  and,  if  he  find  them 
qualified,  to  grant  them  certificates  of  qualification,  in  the  forms  which 
are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent.” 

That  the  power  here  conferred  has  been  frequently  and  fiagrantly 
abused,  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  There  has 
been  a  marvelous  failure  to  appreciate  either  the  extent  or  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  this  abuse.  The  tone  of  pubhc  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  low  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  powers  granted  the 
commissioner  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misconstrued. 
And  then  self-interest,  combined  with  what  we  have  come  to  call 
‘‘  politics,”  finding  the  conditions  favorable,  have  operated  to  produce 
in  many  districts  an  indiscriminate  issuance  of  certificates,  'without 
any  examination  of  candidates,  and  greatly  to  the  wrong  and  injury 
of  the  public  school  system.  Not  long  since,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  newly-elected  school  commissioner,  saying*  that,  although  there 
were  but  163  schools  in  his  district,  he  "^'as  satisfied  from  investiga¬ 
tion  that  there  'were  more  than  a  thousand  outstanding  teachers’  certifi- 
tates  in  the  district,  and  yet  his  predecessor  in  office  was  an  entii'ely 
reputable  and  honorable  man.  The  fact  is,  that  a  few  commissioners 
have  been  'willfully  corrupt  about  the  matter,  and  have  given  certifi¬ 
cates  wdthout  any  regard  to  the  law  or  the  good  of  the  schools, 
laboring  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  thereby  they  could  gain  a 
reelection  or  subserve  some  other  selfish  j^urpose.  This  class  has 
fortunately  been  small,  but  it  has  existed.  A  larger  class,  with  good 
enough  intentions,  have  fallen  into  the  error  because  it  w*as  a  common 
one,  and  because  they  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  out  against  the 
entreaties  of  candidates,  or  the  exactions  of  personal  or  political 
friendship.  Still  another  class  have  held  examinations  with  conscien¬ 
tious  care,  granted  or  refused  certificates  according  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  candidate,  maintained  their  self-respect,  and  dignified  and 
magnified  their  office  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  school 
system.  Long  may  they  live;  if  among  the  departed,  blessed  be 
their  memory. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  have  been 
misunderstood.  The  term  “  license  ”  is  misleading.  AYhat  we  have 
been  calling  a  “  license  ”  is  not  a  license.  The  law  calls  it  a  ‘‘certificate 
of  qualification.”  How  can  a  public  officer  certify  qualifications  without 
an  examination?  It  empowers  him  to  “examine  candidates,  to  inquire 
as  to  their  moral  fitness  and  capacity,  and  if  he  find  them  qualified,  to 
grant  them  certificates  of  quahfication,”  etc.  When  a  commissioner, 
therefore,  grants  a  certificate  without  this  examination  and  inquiry, 
and  without  finding  the  candidate  qualified,  he  exceeds  his  authority. 

But  even  though  we  all  agree  in  our  interpretation  of  this  statute, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  there  is  room  for  any  two  opinions  regarding  it, 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  So  long  as  the  law  exacts  no 
standard  of  qualifications  on  the  jDart  of  a  school  commissioner,  our 
elective  system  will  inevitably  turn  out  some  men  who  cannot  examine 
candidates  and  determine  their  qualifications.  Again,  so  long  as  the 
examination  may  be  such  and  only  such  as  the  commissioner  sees  fit 
to  make  it,  he  will  constantly  be  subject  to  personal  appeals  and  to 
political  influences,  and  he  'v\dll  continually  be  the  object  of  criticism, 
if  not  of  suspicion,  unless  he  is  strong  enough,  and  lives  long  enough 
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to  demonstrate  liis  strength  and  liis  conscientious  independence,  and 
to  gain  a  position  among  men  as  unique  as  it  is  honorable  and 
enviable.  Few  men  are  thus  fortunate.  The  great  mass  have 
common  feelings  and  failings  which  render  it  unwise  to  leave  such  a 
duty  as  this  to  their  unlimited  and  unguided  discretion. 

There  need  be  no  sensitiveness  about  this.  Before  1875,  the  law 
gave  unlimited  power  to  the  State  Superintendent  to  grant  certificates. 
Being  “  ordinary  clay,”  he  granted  them  with  liberality  until  his  action 
in  doing  so  became  a  scandal,  and  the  educators  of  the  State,  with  one 
voice,  demanded  that  it  should  stop.  Then  the  law  was  amended  so 
as  to  provide  specifically  that  he  should  grant  certificates  “  only  upon 
examination.”  Then  the  regular  annual  examination  for  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  certificates  was  established,  and  has  operated  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  work.  Certificates  have  come  to  be  of  recognized 
value,  not  only  throughout  the  State,  but  throughout  the  country. 
So  marked  has  been  the  change  in  this  regard  that  the  inquiry  is 
frequently  made  at  the  Department  whether  a  given  State  certificate 
is  dated  before  or  after  1875,  and  it  is  judged  to  be  of  small  account 
or  of  great  value  accordingly.  Ought  a  power  which  could  not  safely 
be  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Superintendent,  who  has  a  public 
office  in  the  Capitol,  where  every  act  is  a  matter  of  record  and  subject 
to  general  inspection,  be  j)ermitted  to  be  exercised  by  113  commis¬ 
sioners  when  many  of  them  are  known  to  act  without  any  examination 
or  inquiry,  and  to  make  no  record  of  their  acts,  and  when  they  are 
manifestly  perverting  the  statute  in  so  exercising  it  ?  I  do  not  think 
so,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  do.  In  place  of  this,  there  must  be 
a  system  of  examinations  complete,  practical  and  governed  by  well- 
known  regulations,  which  shall  form  the  basis  of  commissioners’  cer¬ 
tificates  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  the  annual  State  exami¬ 
nation  forms  the  basis  for  the  Superintendent’s  certificates.  Beyond 
this,  certificates  must  show  upon  their  face  what  they  are  good  for, 
and  there  must  be  a  j^ublic  record  made  of  every  certificate  issued. 

Such  a  system  is  to  be  tried  in  at  least  eighty-two  of  our  commis¬ 
sioner  districts.  We  will  undertake  to  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
without  legislation  and  without  compulsion.  If  it  proves  practicable, 
well  and  good;  it  will  then  be  made  universal  and  obligatory.  If 
experience  shows  the  necessity  of  modifications,  we  shall  make  them. 
If  time  shows  the  entire  unwisdom  of  the  move,  the  great  body  of 
school  men  in  this  State  will  stand  convicted  of  bad  judgment,  and 
we  will  devise  some  other  way  of  correcting  a  manifest  and  grievous 
wrong.  In  any  event,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  day  of  the 
indiscriminate  licensing  of  teachers  ought  to  be  and  is  at  an  end. 

Revocation  of  Cektificates. 

The  statute  also  confers  upon  the  commissioners  the  power  to  revoke 
certificates.  There  are  two  grounds  for  the  revocation  of  certificates, 
viz. :  Deficiency  in  learning  or  abilit}^  and  immoral  character.  The 
commissioner  may  at  any  time  reexamine  a  teacher  holding  a  commis¬ 
sioner’s  certificate  and  annul  the  same  for  deficiency  in  learning  or 
ability.  He  may  even  annul  a  State  certificate  or  the  diploma  of  a 
Normal  school  for  immoral  character.  In  either  case,  there  must  be 
an  examination  before  annulment. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  annul  a  teacher’s  certificate,  and  it  should 
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never  be  done  except  for  good  reasons.  When  such  reasons  exist  the 
power  of  the  commissioner  should  be  exercised  without  hesitation. 
What  are  good  reasons  for  annulling  a  certificate  ?  They  cannot  all 
be  specified.  But  they  must  be  sufiicient  to  justify  the  public  punish¬ 
ment  and  humiliation  consequent  upon  a  permanent  taking  away  of 
the  authority  to  teach.  Incapacity  is,  of  course,  sufficient.  But  after 
a  teacher  has  once  been  licensed  the  incapacity  should  be  so  gi'eat  as 
to  render  it  improper  for  the  teacher  to  continue  before  the  certificate 
•  should  be  annulled.  Annulment  should  not  be  resorted  to  simply  to 
enable  a  district  to  get  rid  of  a  teacher  against  whom  some  dislike  has 
arisen,  as  I  have  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case.  If  charges  affect¬ 
ing  moral  character  are  made  against  the  teacher,  the  commissioner 
must  investigate  them.  The  charges  must,  however,  set  forth  specific 
acts  of  immorality  before  the  commissioner  will  be  justified  in  requir¬ 
ing  the  teacher  to  answer.  General  allegations  or  neighborhood 
gossip  are  not  enough.  The  charges  must  be  so  definitely  stated  that 
the  teacher  will  know  just  what  he  w'ill  be  called  upon  to  answer.  A 
copy  of  the  allegations  must  be  served  upon  the  teacher  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  investigation.  The  Department  recognizes  ten  days 
as  a  reasonable  notice.  The  complainant  must  prove  his  charges;  the 
teacher  is  not  obliged  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  case  must  be 
proved  by  witnesses  wffio  can  be  cross-examined,  and  not  by  affidavits 
of  persons  not  present.  The  testimony  must  be  taken  down  by  the 
commissioner  and  subscribed  by  the  witnesses  and  kept  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  Superintendent  in  the  event  of  an  appeal. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the  satisfactory  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  our  institute  work.  Order  is  being  brought  out  of  chaos. 
Instruction  is  being  given  in  something  like  a  practical  and  syste¬ 
matic  way.  Nearly  the  wffiole  body  of  teachers  comes  into  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  attendance  begins  to  approach  regularity.  The  objections 
to  compulsory  attendance  are  largely  disapj)earing.  All  this  is  highly 
satisfactory  and  encouraging,  but  we  have  not  yet  carried  our  insti¬ 
tute  work  to  the  highest  attainable  state  of  perfection.  The  State  of 
New  York  ought  to  do  the  best  teachers’  institute  work  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  conductors  to  do  it.  We  have  the  material  to  do 
work  with.  We  have  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  The  law  favors  us. 
AVe  must  do  it. 

The  best  institute  work  involves  at  least  (a)  the  most  full  and  com¬ 
plete  previous  preparation;  (b)  full,  punctual  and  continuous  attend¬ 
ance  of  teachers  of  all  grades  and  classes ;  (c)  success  in  enlisting  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  all;  (d)  proceedings  as  orderly  and  sys¬ 
tematic  as  any  school-room  work;  (e)  capable  and  practical  instruction 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  (f)  work  laid  out  in 
regular  course,  which  shall  be  continuous  and  progressive  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Instructions  relating  to  the  institute  work  in  your  districts  have 
been  issued  from  the  Department  with  so  much  care  as  to  details  that 
I  need  consume  no  more  time  ujion  the  subject  than  may  be  necessary 
to  make  two  or  three  observations  upon  the  provisions  of  law  beaiing 
upon  it. 

The  law  directs  each  commissioner  to  organize  an  institute  at  least 
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once  in  each  year.  It  provides  for  notices  and  for  conveniences  and 
for  instructors.  It  goes  on  and  makes  the  institute  work  a  component 
part  of  the  common-school  work  of  the  State.  It  directs  trustees  to 
close  the  schools  under  their  charge  during  the  week  the  institute  is 
in  progress  and  to  pay  teachers  for  the  time  spent  in  attendance  there¬ 
upon.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  upon  this  point,  and  that  the  language 
employed  is  such  as  to  form  a  possible  ground  for  argument.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  statute  intended  to  offer  to  trustees  the  option 
of  closing  the  schools  or  losing  so  much  of  the  public  moneys  as  was 
based  upon  the  average  attendance  for  the  week,  and  nothing  more. 
I  have  never  taken  that  view,  and  have  never  entertained  any 
doubt  about  the  matter.  It  has  always  seemed  clear  enough  to  me 
that  the  law  was  mandatory  and  meant  precisely  what  it  says,  that  the 
schools  shall  he  closed  during  institute  week;  that  the  fact  that  the  one 
section  containing  this  provision  imposed  a  specified  penalty  for  its 
violation  did  not  mean  that  the  other  penalties  which  the  law^  imposes 
for  its  infraction  should  not  be  imposed.  If  I  am^  right  about  this,  it 
would  follow  that  a  trustee  continuing  a  school  during  institute  week 
cannot  pay  public  moneys  to  the  teacher  for  teaching  during  the 
week,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  be  held  personally 
liable  for  the  same;  he  would  be  removable  from  office  for  it  also. 

While  I  have  felt  entirely  confident  of  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  Department  for  eighteen  months,  I 
have  recently,  in  deference  to  others  who  have  not  agreed  with  me, 
asked  and  received  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
concerning  the  matter.  It  agrees  with  me  to  the  letter,  except  that  it 
goes  farther  than  I  have  ever  felt  impelled  to  go.  It  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  me  in  presenting  to  you  the  communication 
of  the  Attorney-General  entire.  It  is  as  follows : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOKE: 

Attoeney-Gexeeal’s  Office,  ^ 
Albany,  October  26,  1887.  j 

Hon.  A.  S.  Deapee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sie.  — In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  com¬ 
munication  of  the  twenty-sixth  instant,  I  have  examined  the  provisions 
of  section  five,  title  eleven,  chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  as  amended  by 
section  ten,  chapter  340,  Laws  of  1885.  My  conclusions  upon  the 
question  submitted  by  you  are :  The  provisions  of  the  section  referred 
to  do  not  give  to  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  the  alternative  of 
closing  the  district  school  as  directed  therein,  and  that  of  losing  a 
part  of  the  public  money.  The  first  sentence  of  the  section  cited  is 
directory  to  the  trustees,  only  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  moneys 
in  their  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  object  of  this  amendment  to  the  general  law,  and  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  the  same,  is  obvious  from  the 
section  itself,  to  wit :  “to  secure  to  the  teachers  therein  enumerated 
the  full  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  a+tendance  at  teachers’  institutes.” 

The  statute  does  not  clothe  the  trustees  with  any  discretionary 
powers,  but  provides  that  the  schools  shall  be  closed  during  the  time  a 
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teachers’  institute  shall  be  in  session  in  the  same  county  in  which  such 
schools  are  situated.  The  language  employed  in  the  statute  is  man¬ 
datory,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  law  to  have  the  various  schools 
open  during  the  time  prohibited.  The  law  unqualifiedly  requires  that 
during  the  period  of  time  referred  to,  the  schools  shall  be  closed,  and 
trustees  of  schools  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  that  law. 

A  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  referred  to, 
would  subject  the  trustees  to  the  penalties  provided  for  by  section 
eighteen,  title  one  and  section  one,  title  thirteen,  chapter  555,  Laws  of 
1864,  and  in  my  opinion,  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  act,  the  trustees 
would  incur  the  penalty  provided  for  by  the  Penal  Code,  ^.  e.,  punish¬ 
ment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  (section  155,  Penal  Code.) 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed,)  ^  D.  O’BRIEN, 

Attorney- General. 

The  Department  leaves  it  to  commissioners,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
hold  institutes  at  such  times  as  they  may  think  best.  I  remark 
incidentally  that  institutes  ought  not  to  be  held  in  general  vacation 
time,  and  I  see  no  reason  Avhy  they  should  not  be  held  during  the 
mid- winter  months,  contrary  to  the  custom  which  has  heretofore  been 
prevalent.  Commissioners  should,  so  far  as  can  be,  hold  institutes  at 
the  time  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to  trustees  and  teachers  in  the 
larger  districts.  But  commissioners  must  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  for  it  is  essential  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  Trustees 
must  not  be  allowed  to  nullify  and  set  at  naught  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  and  the  j^olicy  of  the  State  because  the  arrangement  may  not 
seem  to  them  to  be  a  good  one,  or  because  they  do  not  deem  it  to  be 
to  the  interests  of  their  districts  to  observe  it.  Teachers  must 
be  required  to  attend  and  enter  in  good  faith  into  institute  work,  and 
no  subterfuge  must  be  permitted  to  deprive  them  of  their  pay  when 
they  do  so.  In  short,  nothing  must  be  left  undone  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  this  important  work,  for  upon  it  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  largely  depend. 

Reports. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  commissioners  to  supervise  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  relative  to  the  public  schools  and  to  educational 
work  in  general,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  Department,  with 
such  observations  as  they  may  think  ought  to  accompany  it.  Newly 
elected  commissioners  will  find  this  a  very  troublesome  matter. 
Teachers  very  frequently  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  care  in 
keeping  their  registers  of  attendance,  forgetting  that  their  record 
must  enter  into  the  computations  for  future  apportionments  of  the 
public  school  moneys.  In  examining  schools  this  matter  should 
always  be  looked  to.  The  statute  requires  trustees  to  report  many 
different  items  of  information,  and  without  accuracy  of  statement  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  just  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  or  to 
determine  what  action  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Department  may  be 
advisable  for  the  well-being  of  the  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare 
these  reports,  and  it  very  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  give 
trustees  instruction  and  aid  in  reference  to  them.  This  w^ork  falls 
upon  commissioners. 
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Then  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  themselves  involve  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  these  voluminous  details,  as  well  as  general  comments  in 
reference  to  the  work.  It  is  the  custom  to  exact  two  reports  from 
commissioners,  one  which  is  wholly  statistical  and  is  made  up  from 
trustees’  reports,  in  answer  to  specific  directions,  and  upon  forms  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Department,  and  another  in  which,  in  his 
own  way,  he  is  to  briefly  delineate  the  condition  of  his  district  educa¬ 
tionally,  treat  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  make  any  suggestions 
which  may  occur  to  him.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  cities.  Prom 
all  these  sources  the  report  of  the  State  Department  is  made  up. 
A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is,  not  only  that 
statistics  should  be  conscientiously  collected  and  carefully  compiled, 
but  also  that  written  reports  should  be  frank  statements  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  made  with  brevity  and  pointedness,  without  embellishment  or 
circumlocution,  to  the  end  that  when  the  State  school  rej)ort,  which  is 
to  go  into  every  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  made  up,  it  may  be  a 
complete  and  perfect  portraiture  of  the  educational  circumstances 
of  the  State,  and  may  show  satisfactory  progress  or  tell  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  attain  it. 

I  have  had  frequent  questionings  in  my  mind,  whether  the  blank 
forms  upon  which  our  statistical  rej^orts  are  made  do  not  need  a 
liberal  revision.  It  has  seemed  as  though  they  called  for  much  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  of  small  account,  and  as  though  we  failed  to  get  much 
which  we  ought  to  have.  It  is  an  important  question,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  and  suggestion  of  this  convention  in  reference 
to  it.  It  is  difificult  in  public  business  to  get  old  forms  changed.  The 
orthodox  department  man  will  change  an  old  blank  wdth  as  much 
fear  and  trembling  as  he  would  experience  if  he  w^as  compelled  to 
strike  an  idol  with  a  hammer.  But  progress  demands  a  change  in 
blanks  now  and  then,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  w^ould  at  least 
not  be  retarded  by  some  modifications  in  the  elaborate  and  an¬ 
tiquated  forms  for  trustees’  and  commissioners’  reports. 

Gexeiial  Poweks  and  Duties. 

I  have  now  considered  the  legal  duties  of  commissioners  so  far  as 
they  need  to  be  treated  under  separate  heads.  After  specifically 
enumerating  these  duties,  the  statute  declares  it  to  be  his  duty 

generally,  to  use  his  utmost  influence  and  most  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruction  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his  sujDervision.”  This 
language  is  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  any  that  could  be 
employed.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  public  officer  is  commanded  by 
law  to  go  beyond  specified  duties  and  to  labor  for  certain  general 
ends  to  the  extent  to  which  this  sub-division  of  the  section  commands 
the  school  commissioner  to  go.  He  is  directed  to  use  his  utmost 
influence,”  and  his  most  strenuous  exertions  ”  to  accomplish  four 
general  purposes.  What  are  they  ?  First,  to  promote  sound  educa¬ 
tion  ;  second,  to  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers; 
third,  to  improve  the  means  of  instruction,  and  fourth,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision.  When  the  law 
commands  an  officer  to  do  specified  things,  it,  of  course,  clothes  him 
with  the  power  to  do  them.  The  law  distinctly  tells  the  commissioner 
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what  he  is  to  do.  He  is  to  be  alert  and  aggressive.  As  he  sits  in  his 
office  or  travels  about  in  his  district,  he  is  not  to  feel  that  it  may  be 
considered  out  of  place  for  him  to  correct  an  erroneous  method  or 
abate  an  evil.  That  is  precisely  what  he  is  for.  In  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  will  encounter  ignorance,  indifference, 
parsimony  and  selfishness.  He  is  given  the  implements  with  which 
to  contend  against  them,  and  when  he  believes  it  necessary  to  use  his 
powers  in  order  to  accomjilish  the  ends  which  the  law  points  out,  he 
should  do  so  without  having  an  eye  upon  a  coming  election,  and 
without  hesitating  or  apologizing  for  it,  but  with  the  entire  confidence 
that  the  Lord  will,  in  some  way,  take  care  of  His  own. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  do  not  and  cannot  indicate  all  that  ought  to  be  done  con¬ 
cerning  the  schools.  As  I  have  been  commenting  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes,  I  have  not,  therefore,  touched  upon  many  matters 
which  we  ought  to  have  prominently  in  mind  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  country  schools.  Under  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  com¬ 
missioners,  these  other  things  may  be  appropriately  referred  to.  I  can, 
however,  do  no  more  than  barely  suggest  the  most  important  ones 
now. 

The  term  of  school  in  each  year  should  be  longer.  Frequently,  it 
is  but  twenty-eight  weeks,  just  long  enough  to  enable  the  district  to 
share  in  the  j)ublic  moneys.  It  should  be  forty  weeks,  as  in  the  cities 
and  villages,  unless  prevented  by  roads  and  weather.  The  old  idea 
of  a  winter  term  and  a  summer  term  should  be  rooted  out.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  apportionment  of  1889  will  be  upon  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  of  school  held  during  the  previous  year  and 
not  upon  average  attendance  and  school  population. 

The  teachers  should  certainly  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  for  the  entire  year.  They  should  be  retained  year  after 
year  unless  good  reasons  to  the  contrary  show  themselves.  Their 
compensation  should  be  reasonable  for  the  service  required,  and  should 
be  paid  at  regular  and  stated  intervals. 

The  work  should  be  systematized.  It  is  not  possible  to  grade  as  in 
the  cities,  and  perhaps  not  desirable.  But  a  course  of  study  should 
be  followed.  The  irregular  attendance  of  some  should  not  be  allowed 
to  demorahze  the  whole  school.  The  irregular  ones  should  be  made 
to  drop  behind  those  who  come  regularly  and  show  proficiency.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  arranged  systematically  and  comprehen¬ 
sively.  It  should  have  a  beginning  and  an  ending.  Pupils  should  be 
able  to  complete  it  if  they  come  regularly  and  stay  long  enough. 
There  should  be  some  sort  of  incentive  provided,  some  system  of 
rewards  and  penalties,  which  will  stimulate  a  desire  to  attend  regularly, 
attain  proficiency  and  get  through  with  the  work  which  a  country 
school  can  do. 

Such  matters  as  these,  which  the  statutes  do  not  and  cannot  speci¬ 
fically  regulate,  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  schools.  Regarding 
all  such  matters  it  is  the  duty  of  school  commissioners  to  consult  and 
advise  together  and  with  the  State  Superintendent  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  then  to  agitate  and  arouse  public  sentiment 
so  that  it  will  follow  and  support  when  they  organize  and  lead 
the  way. 
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Conclusion. 

I  must  speedily  conclude,  for  I  know  I  have  already  drawn  heavily 
upon  your  jiatience. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  these  observations  because  all  of 
your  acts  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent.  You  are 
entitled  to  know  his  views  of  the  laws  under  which  you  are  to  act,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  he  expects  to  support  you  in  the  exercise 
of  any  discretion  which  the  law  gives  you.  Stand  by  the  law.  You 
cannot  be  sustained  when  you  either  come  short  of  complying  with  its 
directions  or  when  you  violate  them.  Following  the  law,  you  will  at 
all  times,  be  sustained  in  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  exercise  of  your 
powers,  to  the  end  that  the  object  specified  in  the  statute  may  be 
attained,  and  sound  education  may  be  promoted,  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  be  elevated,  the  means  of  instruction  be 
improved,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  your  supervision  be 
advanced. 

For  years  we  have  been  talking  about  improving  the  country 
schools.  It  goes,  without  saying,  that  they  need  improvement.  The 
only  way  to  improve  the  country  schools  is  to  improve  them.  IVe 
know  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  law  tells  us  to  do  it  and  gives  us 
the  power  to  do  it.  I  am  not  forgetful  that  many  districts  are  poor. 
It  may  be  that  some  general  legislative  action  ought  to  be  taken 
which  would  particularly  favor  the  poorest  districts.  If  so,  let  us 
undertake  to  secure  it.  In  any  event,  we  must  lead  people  to  do 
what,  according  to  their  ability  and  circumstances,  ought  to  be  done 
for  schools;  in  cases  where  they  will  not  be  led,  they  must  be  com- 
pelled  to  do  it.  The  law  gives  school  commissioners  the  power  to  do 
this,  and  of  course  contemplates  that  the  power  will  be  used  by  them 
in  projier  cases. 

I  recall  a  remark  of  some  foreign  writer  with  some  wit,  and  more 
truth  in  it.  Referring  to  the  United  States,  he  said  “  it  was  a  place 
where  no  man  is  compelled  to  do  anything.”  A  danger  which  threat¬ 
ens  our  peopln  is  a  false  idea  that  liberty  means  license.  A 
distinguished  man  of  foreign  birth  who  came  to  be  one  of  the  most 
loyal  of  Americans  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  staunchest  and  most  thoughtful  friends  of  public  liberty  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  has  declared  “  that  the  quantity  of  liberty 
in  any  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  restraint.” 
Not  only  must  people  be  restrained  from  doing  what  ought  not  to  be 
done,  but  they  must  be  required  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
strength  of  any  nation,  the  w^ell-being  of  any  people,  depends  upon  the 
-character  and  the  strength  of  what  the  writers  call  their  “institutions,” 
and  upon  no  one  of  them  so  much  as  upon  that  one  called  the  public 
school  system.  If  this  is  so,  and  it  will  stand  unchallenged,  then  the 
support  and  care  of  our  distinguishing  American  institutions,  which 
are  as  broad  as  the  land  and  as  free  as  the  air,  w  hich  are  essential  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  manner  of  government,  cannot  be  left  at  the 
whims  of  local  officers  or  the  caprice  of  small  hamlets. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  many  statutory  provisions  touching 
the  duties  of  commissioners.  I  have  not  touched  upon  many  matters 
properly  to  be  considered  wfithin  the  scope  of  their  general  powers.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  sketch  an  outline  picture,  but  it  can  readily  be  filled 
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in  by  a  thoughtful,  energetic  man  in  actual  experience.  But  even  the 
cursory  review  I  have  been  able  to  make,  prepared  as  it  has  been  in 
haste,  without  any  effort  at  embellishment  and  with  other  and  innu¬ 
merable  obligations  pressing  upon  me,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  any 
faithful  or  satisfactory  discharge  of  those  duties  requires  the  full 
time  of  a  judicious,  active,  progressive  and  courageous  man.  There 
is  no  position  under  the  laws  of  the  State  which  offers  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  usefulness,  and  none  in  which  the  officer  can  more 
thoroughly  win  the  respect  of  people  whose  respect  is  worth  having, 
or  more  effectually  indicate  his  capability  and  adaptability  for  public 
trust.  That  you  may  win  that  respect,  that  you  may  grow  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  the  people,  that  3"ou  may  show  that  the  great 
trust  confided  to  you  was  wisely  placed,  and  that  you  may  work  out 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  under  your  charge,  is  my  most 
sincere  wish.  To  the  end  that  it  may  be  fulfilled,  I  pledge  unceasing, 
cheerful  and  sincere  support  and  cooperation. 

Discussion  of  Supeeintendent  Deaper’s  Paper. 

Superintendent  Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  asked  that  he  be  left  off, 
as  the  address  pertained  so  directly  to  school  commissioners.  He  spoke 
in  highest  terms  of  the  address  as  directed  to  supervisory  officers. 

Commissioner  Jacob  H.  Mann  of  Schoharie  county,  was  pleased 
with  Superintendent  Draper’s  paper.  He  believed  in  looking  on  the 
bright  side  and  acting  in  accordance  with  convictions.  He  spoke  of 
the  number  of  schools  to  be  supervised  by  the  different  commission¬ 
ers,  varying  from  ten  to  196,  which  implied  a  corresponding  inequality 
of  w'ork.  He  thought  the  city  and  large  village  schools,  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  superintendents  and  w^atched  by  the  press,  espe¬ 
cially  favored,  and  thought  that  country  schools  were  not  generally  so 
well  supervised. 

Commissioner  James  A.  Thayer,  of  Yates  county,  said  that  he  had 
met  no  serious  trouble  wdth  district  boundaries.  He  spoke  of  the 
encouragements  and  discouragements  in  school  visitation  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  in  condemning  school-buildings. 

Commissioner  B.  W.  J ones,  of  Lewis  county,  said  that  he  believed 
there  were  but  two  considerations  for  change  of  boundaries  —  con¬ 
venience  and  valuation.  He  spoke  of  the  burden  of  tax  on  w’eak 
districts  and  the  inequality  of  taxation.  He  asked  for  information 
with  reference  to  cheap  jilans  for  ventilation. 

Dr.  Eugene  Bouton,  Principal  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal,  said 
there  had  been  a  disposition  to  consider  Superintendent  Edward 
Smith  and  himself  as  end  men,  and  he  feared  that  some  wffio  were  on 
the  debate  had  felt  squeezed  out.  He  w^ondered  if  we  all  realize  and 
feel  our  responsibility  in  our  respective  fields  of  labor.  There  are 
some  errors  in  teaching  to  be  corrected — one  of  them  the  teaching  of 
algebra  before  English.  He  said  it  is  an  outrage  anywhere  in  New 
York  State  that  there  still  exists  any  arrangement  of  buildings  or 
conveniences  to  mar  the  modesty  of  little  children.  He  hoped  com¬ 
missioners  would  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  Normal  schools, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  New  Paltz  Normal,  and  request  them  to  wHte  for  any 
information. 

Professor  C.  E.  Hawkins  asked  for  five  minutes  to  speak  of  teachers’ 
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-classes.  He  expressed  tlie  desire  of  tlie  Board  of  Begents  to  do  pro¬ 
gressive  work.  He  said  no  more  Begents’  questions  would  be 
prepared  by  local  authorities,  and  that  the  uniform  examination  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  used  in  part.  He  wished  for  cooperation  in  another 
matter  —  that  commissioners  would  notify  the  Begents,  at  anytime, 
of  any  incompetent  instructors.  Testimonials  were  issued,  not  to 
ignore  the  authority  of  commissioners,  but  simply  to  show  that  they 
had  completed  the  course  of  training  required  by  the  Begents. 

Superintendent  M.  W.  Scott  at  this  point  introduced  a  class  exer¬ 
cise  in  music,  using  the  Tufts  and  Holt  charts.  The  class  was 
admirably  conducted  by  Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Love,  who,  though  not  a 
teacher  of  music  by  j^rofession,  did  faultless  work.  The  singing  by 
her  class  called  forth  tumultuous  Applause. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  asked  of  Mrs.  Love  if,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  music  instruction  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  for 
a  refining  influence  upon  the  pupils,  does  it  not  pay  for  the  time 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  attention  and  concentration 
of  thought  in  other  branches  of  instruction  ? 

Mrs.  Love  answered  that  it  most  assuredly  did  jDay. 

Commissioner  W.  H.  Everett,  of  Jefferson  county,  who  was  to  read 
a  2iaper  on  the  Supervision  of  Country  Schools,”  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  its  discussion  Avas  dispensed  with. 

Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper  now  very  kindly  devoted  one  hour  to 
dhe  answering  of  questions  by  commissioners  and  others.  It  proved 
a  A'-ery  profitable  hour  for  all. 

THUBSDAY  EVENING. 

At  eight  o’clock.  President  C.  E.  "White,  in  the  folloA\dng  words 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  eA^ening  to  a  cultured  and  appreciative 
audience: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — Four  years  ago  an  agreement  was  made 
between  the  State  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Central  park,  of  which  Dr.  Bickmore  is  secretary,  that  the  museum  ; 
was  to  furnish  lectures  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  ; 
natural  history,  illustrated  by  the  costly  collection  of  that  institution, 
and  also  for  duplicating  a  portion  of  this  instruction  to  the  Normal  i 
schools  of  the  State.  Dr.  Bickmore  has  just  given  illustrated  lectures  ' 
of  this  character  to  the  Normal  schools  at  Potsdam  and  Cortland,  and 
kindly  consented  to  stop  off  at  Binghamton  on  his  way  back  to  New  j 
York  and  favor  this  association  with  his  A'aluable  lecture.  I  congratu-  -j 
late  the  members  of  this  association  and  the  citizens  of  this  city  that  < 
they  have  this  opportunity,  for  this  organization,  furnishes  lectures  to  ; 
State  institutions  only.  j 

I  now  introduce  to  you  Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  of  New  York,  J 
who  will  take  us  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies ,  or  Spice  Islands,  on  j 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  as  announced  on  programme.  J 

The  lecturer  interested  his  hearers  from  beginning  as  he  had  spent  I 
several  years  on  the  islands.  The  stereopticon  illustrations  were  fine,  I 
and  proved  the  professor  a  master  hand,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of,  I 
but  in  the  use  of  the  views.  All  who  attended  Avere  greatly  delighted  I 
and  profited,  and  all  feel  A^ery  grateful  to  professor  Bickmore  for  con-  '* 
senting  to  deliver  his  interesting  lecture,  and  hope  for  another  oppor-  i 
tunity  of  listening  to  him  in  the  near  future.  4 
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FEIDAY  MOKNING. 

Wtien  the  convention  was  called  to  order  at  nine  o’clock,  President 
White  announced  the  following  committee  of  ten  to  attend  the 
national  convention  at  San  Francisco:  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Dr.  Eugene 
Bouton,  Superintendent  Edward  Smith,  Instructor  S.  H.  Albro,  Ex- 
Commissioner  D.  D.  Metcalf,  Commissioners  Ida  L.  Griffin,  Josiah 
Gailey,  James  P.  Lockwood,  D.  Edgar  Parsons,  Jeremiah  Smith. 

Commissioner  Henry  A.  Soule,  of  Allegany  county,  a  practical 
druggist,  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  process  of  making  lime-water 
for  testing  the  air  in  school-rooms.  He  said,  take  a  common  fruit- 
jar,  place  in  it  a  piece  of  unslaked  lime,  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut, 
then  pour  into  the  jar  enough  water  to  thoroughly  slake  the  lime; 
then  230ur  in  more  water,  about  a  j^int  in  all.  The  sediment  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  bottle  as  it  gives  greater  lasting  jDOwer  to  the 
water. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Commissioner  Charles  W. 
Smith,  of  Orleans  county : 

Grading  the  Kurae  Schools. 

One  year  ago,  at  our  association  of  commissioners  and  superinten¬ 
dents,  the  head  of  the  Dej^artment  of  Public  Instruction  made  use  of 
this  expression  :  “  I  believe  the  grading  of  the  rural  schools  not  only 
jDOSsible,  but  j^racticable.”  I  will  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  aj^- 
pearing  before  you  to-day  uj)on  this  subject,  but  ask  you  to  con¬ 
sider  this  appearance  as  an  expression  of  my  interest  in  the  theme. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  a  word  or  an  effort  on  my  jiart  will  awaken  an 
interest  in  your  minds  uj^on  this  subject. 

I  not  expect  that  all  here  will  agree  with  me  in  every  jiarticular; 
I  do  hojie,  however,  that  the  spirit  and  sentiment  expressed  will  meet 
a  hearty  resj)onse. 

The  rural  school,  in  all  its  relations,  is  a  fruitful  theme  to  contem¬ 
plate.  This  audience  is  conversant  with  the  j^icture.  Turn  your 
minds  for  a  brief  time  to  its  details.  The  building  is  lower  than 
strict  h5^giene  demands  ;  the  fence,  of  rails  that  our  ancestors  split, 
that  our  contemporaries  have  artistically  arranged  —  or  of  boards, 
many  of  wffiich  have  been  used  for  kindling,  an  d  others  ranged  about 
on  either  side  of  the  highway,  handy  to  be  converted  into  ball  bats — 
or  none  at  all,  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  joroprietor  of  this 
property  has  gone  west.  As  to  the  rest,  a  neglected  of  ground, 
rough  and  uneven  ;  the  surrounding  fields  even  or  beautifully  sloping, 
with  trees  dotted  about  here  and  there,  convincing  one  that  there  is 
beauty  in  contrasts.  On  either  corner  of  the  school  xiremises  is 
another  building,  the  condition  of  which  it  is  not  jirojier  for  me  to 
correctly  describe  ;  made  of  rough  boards,  full  of  cracks;  the  door 
off  the  hinges;  the  floor  lacking  boards,  but  in  a  condition  W’hich  you 
readily  recall,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  covered  with  couplets 
and  carvings,  the  most  obscene  and  vile  that  the  vulgar  mind  can 
indite. 

The  school-room  oft’ers  no  sense  of  “welcome.”  The  floor  is  bare, 
dirty,  full  of  holes  for  winds  to  blow'  lieat  through  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter  ;  the  walls  are  dusky  w'hite  only  wffiere  last  jiatched; 
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a  map,  a  stove,  benches  with  straight  backs,  carved  at  the  expense 
of  much  time ;  perhaps  a  dictionary  (?) ;  this  is  the  furnished  school- 
house  to-day  in  many  .districts  of  the  Empire  State.  A  trustee  pre¬ 
sides  over  this  district,  who  will  pay  —  well,  anything  will  not  astonish 
you;  you  have  made  out  his  reports.  This  trustee  will  hire  two,  per¬ 
haps  three  different  individuals  to  manage  that  school  work  during  the 
year.  It  shows  more  business,  you  see.  Some  smile  and  say,  “  exag¬ 
geration.”  I  think  I  have  not  fully  shown  the  truth.  The  question 
then  comes  up,  what  are  you  going  to  do  under  these  circumstances  ? 
This  same  question  has  been  asked  in  several  of  our  States,  and 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  way.  And  I  will  tell  you  the  answer  for 
New  York.  Now,  do  not  expect  any  new  discovery  from  me,  for  I 
have  made  none.  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  question,  talking 
about  it,  and  experimenting  with  it.  The  result  attained  exactly  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  field.  The  answer  is, 
grade  the  rural  school.  I  hear  you  say :  “  That  is  all  right  for  the  village 
and  city,  but  we  don’t  want  any  city  notions  introduced  into  our  dis¬ 
trict.”  Do  not  be  too  hasty.  I  will  try  to  explain.  If  the  explana¬ 
tion  be  not  clear,  be  Yankees  enough  to  show  your  nativity.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  grading  to  this  audi¬ 
ence,  but  for  fear  some  one  not  familiar  with  school  work  may  be 
present,  we  venture  an  exposition. 

(1) .  Grading  is  laying  out  the  w^ork  or  course  of  study  in  minute  ' 
detail,  so  as  to  show  just  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  term,  for  a  month,  ’ 
or  a  week,  for  each  day,  so  that  the  w'ayfaring  man,  though  a  school  ' 
teacher,  need  not  err  therein. 

(2) .  A  plan  of  examination,  to  show  what  the  teacher  is  doing  by  ^ 

the  work  done  by  the  pupils.  : 

There  is  no  symmetrical  work  done  in  our  schools  as  at  present  \ 
organized.  The  smaller  pupils  read  and  spell ;  the  intermediate  read, 
spell  and  study  arithmetic;  the  older  ones  read,  spell,  have  geography,  j 
arithmetic;  some  write,  some  study  history,  some  less  study  grammar. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  w^ork  should  be  done  by  these  ^ 
three  classes  of  pupils,  respectively.  The  village  and  city  school  in 
our  country,  the  primary  schools  in  older  countries,  have  settled  the  ; 
question.  Each  class  is  found  doing  substantially  the  same  work  as. 
similar  classes  are  doing  elsewhere.  ,  J 

We  country  commissioners  W'ho  have  a  few  village  schools  under  our 
jurisdiction,  know  this  fact,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  this  truth  to 
those  whose  attention  has  been  engaged  elsewhere.  The  rural  school  j 
has  been  let  alone  too  long. 

There  seems  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  number  of  divisions  f 
or  grades  into  which  the  rural  school  should  be  disposed:  The  j ; 
primary,  intermediate,  and  the  advanced;  the  primary  including  those  i 
who  read  in  first  and  second  readers,  w'ho  do  number  work,  spelling,  j 
language  w^ork,  writing;  the  intermediate,  or  third  and  fourth  reader  j 
pupils,  who  finish  number  work  and  begin  arithmetic,  oral  language  I 
work,  followed  by  class  work  with  any  of  our  now  extant  text-books  | 
on  language  lessons,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  J 
to  stimulants  and  narcoti(‘-s,  spelling,  geography  and  waiting;  and  the 
advanced  division,  which  includes  all  the  remaining  pupils.  In  this  ^ 
division,  arithmetic,  geography,  language  and  physiology  begin  where  ^ 
they  w^ere  left  off  in  the  intermediate;  United  States  history,  and  any  ' 
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other  subject  that  miglit  be  needed,  as  the  conditions  might  demand;- 
'writing,  drawing,  gymnastic  exercises  and  singing  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  general  exercises  for  the  whole  school,  and  need  no  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  grade. 

Now,  the  graded  schools  have  a  schedule  of  work  laid  out  so  that 
whatever  teacher  is  employed,  the  classes  know  the  work  to  be  done,- 
and  the  teacher  knows  what  work  to  do. 

Why  not  do  the  same  thing  in  the  rural  schools  ?  Some  one  must 
move  in  the  matter,  and  be  brave  enough  to  stand  the  taunts  and 
spiteful  things  that  will  be  said  about  any  one  who  proposes  to  do 
differently  than  did  our  ancestors.  Commissioners  should  lead  trustees 
to  see  that  a  change  of  teacher  is  very  undesirable;  the  teacher’s 
tenure  of  position  ought  to  be  secure  during  good  behavior  and  suc¬ 
cessful  work.  New  York  city  has  set  the  example,  and  other  places 
are  falling  into  line.  Among  the  sensible  (well-chosen)  words  of  our 
State  Superintendent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  last  October  (19, 1887), 
were  these:  “The  public  school  can  only  be  well  administered  and 
carried  on  through  a  substantial  corps  of  instructors,  whose  tenure 
of  office  has  the  element  of  permanency  in  it.”  The  newly  elected 
trustee  truly  thinks  it  his  duty  to  hire  another  teacher. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1884  and  1885, 
in  speaking  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers,  I  find  these  words: 
“  The  precarious  tenure  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  any  other  ^ 
enlightened  country  on  the  globe;  and  in  our  own  country  the  annual 
election  is  unknown  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  so  that  this 
odious  annual  election  has  no  place  in  the  civilized  world  except  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.” 

The  irregularity,  or  the  no  regulation,  as  to  the  time  of  year  to 
begin  school  work,  is  an  evil  consequent  to  our  present  system  of 
disorganization  of  rural  school  work.  If  the  work  were  systemati¬ 
cally  planned,  the  trouble  in  this  regard  would  soon  disappear.  Our 
schools  that  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  begin  in  September 
and  close  in  J une. 

What  is  to  hinder  our  Legislature  from  saying  that  the  rural 
schools  must  do  so? 

Three  years  ago,  not  more  than  six  districts  in  Orleans  county,  out¬ 
side  of  our  union  graded  schools,  were  in  the  habit  of  employing 
their  teacher  for  the  year.  This  year  about  half  the  number  teaching 
are  so  hired.  Last  year,  according  to  the  trustees’  reports,  our  county 
had  two  hundred  and  forty-four  (244)  less  children  of  school  age  than 
the  previous  year;  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  (18G)  less;  the  total  number  of  weeks  taught  was  greater 
by  thirty-one — -yet  our  average  daily  attendance  was  increased  fifty- 
nine  and  three  fifty -five  one-thousandths  (59.355).  Why  is  the 
increase  in  daily  attendance,  when  the  conditions  existing  would 
normally  have  leasened  the  same?  I  answer  unhesitatingly:  It  is  due 
to  a  feeble  attempt  at  grading;  as  the  only  schools  that  showed  such 
increase  were  those  where  this  work  was  most  faithfully  done.  About 
two  years  ago  I  read  an  advertisement  in  an  educational  paper  sent 
me  from  the  West,  describing  a  book  entitled  “How  to  Teach  and 
Grade  a  Country  School.”  I  sent  for  this,  entered  into  correspond¬ 
ence  Vvdth  its  author,  John  Trainer,  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  at  length 
made  an  arrangement  whereby  I  received  about  fifty  Manuals  and 
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G-uides,  wliicli  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  as  many  of  my  teachers.  In 
the  meantime  I  ordered  several  dozen  of  the  ^^How  to  Teach  and 
Grade  a  Country  School/’  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  teachers  in 
the  several  j)arts  of  the  county  and  kept  them  circulating  as  much  as 
I  could.  I  also  put  them  in  reach  of  the  members  of  the  teachers’ 
class  at  the  Albion  High  School,  at  the  request  of  the  principal.  Prof. 
F.  E.  Greene,  "who  rendered  me  valuable  service  by  organizing  this 
teachers’  class  into  an  association  that  performed  much  work  in 
connection  with  examining  papers  and  compiling  reports  from  these 
warious  schools.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  work  done  by  this  class,  I 
iear  the  results  would  not  have  been  so  satisfactory. 

The  manuals  and  guide,  one  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  contains 
the  work  to  be  done  for  each  month,  in  detail,  together  with  many 
useful  hints  as  to  how  to  do  it.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  sent 
printed  questions  uj^on  the  work  laid  out  in  these  envelopes,  with 
this  i^rinted  on  the  outside.  (See  envelope.) 

The  teachers  examined  the  work,  marked  the  standing,  and  then 
sent  the  papers  to  me.  I  them  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers’ 
class,  as  above  stated,  and  kept  a  record  of  the  results  in  a  book 
procured  for  the  x^urjDOse. 

The  results  of  this  attemjit  at  grading  you  already  know ;  more 
regular  attendance;  more  careful  work  by  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  uniform  work  done  throughout  the  district.  I  would  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  experience  of  certain  ones  in  other  States,  in  the 
work  of  grading  the  rural  schools.  Charles  S.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  says : 
“  Intelligent  sux)ervision,  upon  which  the  established  su^Deriority  of  our 
city  and  village  schools  dej^ends,  should  be  provided  for  the  township 
districts  just  as  for  the  city  and  village  districts.”  Robert  Graham, 
of  ^\Tsconsin,  savs:  ‘^During  the  last  four  vears  the  matter  of  a  con- 
tinuous  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  or  mixed  schools  of  this 
State  has  received  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  educational  thought 
throughout  the  State.  Many  suj)erintendents  and  teachers  have  made 
practical  efforts  to  introduce  such  a  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
in  different  jDarts  of  the  State.”  G.  R.  Shawhan,  of  Illinois,  says:  ‘‘I 
have  attemx^ted  to  introduce  a  course  of  study  into  the  country 
schools.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  my  exx^ectations.  The  results  in 
many  respects  have  been  great.”  From  J.  McKearnan,  of  Illinois: 
‘‘We  have  adox^ted  a  course  of  study  in  our  country  schools,  and 
review  the  same  monthly  by  written  examinations.  Its  results  have 
been  gratifying  in  every  resx^ect.  It  has  systematized  the  work  in  the 
school-room  and  aided  much  toward  the  x^i’ox^er  classification  of  our 
schools.  It  requires  x^ui^hs  to  x^ursue  many  imx^ortant  subjects  fre¬ 
quently  neglected.  It  requires  teachers  to  teach  the  subject  and  not 
the  book.  The  constant  reviews  require  x^nx^ils  to  be  self-reliant  and 
thorough.  It  holds  teachers  as  well  as  x^^lhls  accountable  for  the 
XDroficiency  of  them  work.  It  renders  sux^ervision  possible.  The 
monthly  examinations  being  x^reserved,  the  superintendent  is  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  regular  xn-ogress  of  the  school  and  properly  estimate 
the  teacher’s  adaptability  to  his  calling.  It  creates  an  interest  in 
school  work  that  cannot  otherwise  be  aroused.  Ry  it  our  good 
teachers  are  retained  and  our  x^oor  ones  discarded.  It  retains  x^npils 
in  school  and  increases  the  daily  attendance.” 
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The  Commissioner  of  Education  says  that  the  use  of  the  graded 
i^urse  is  rapidly  extending  in  all  the  western  States. 

In  the  eastern  States,  the  measure  has  attracted  less  attention, 
although  no  better  illustration  of  its  j^i'^ctical  advantages  can  be 
found  than  is  afforded  by  certain  counties  of  New  Jersey.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  summarizes  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
grading,  as  follows: 

1.  A  classification  which  grades  the  school  to  the  minimum  number 
of  classes. 

2.  An  improved  attendance  in  every  grade;  the  boys  starting  to 
school  several  weeks  earlier  in  the  fall;  the  girls  remaining  in  school 
through  the  spring  and  summer  terms,  longer  than  ever  before. 

3.  All  the  branches  “  outlined  ”  are  taken  up  in  the  proper  order, 
and  completed  as  required  before  the  pupil  is  ^^romoted. 

4.  Pupils  are  passing  directly  from  district  schools  to  the  high 
schools,  and  to  the  preparatory  course  in  the  State  institutions,  with¬ 
out  an  examination. 

5.  More  pupils  are  preparing  to  take  advanced  courses  of  study  — 
double  the  number  under  the  old  regime. 

6.  Teachers  are  adopting  new  and  improved  methods  of  doing  the 
work  outlined  for  them;  the  strong  teacher  is  advancing  term  after 
term;  the  weak  teacher  is  being  pushed  to  the  wall;  the  public  are 
demanding  the  very  best  teachers,  even  at  the  highest  price. 

Such  testimonials  might  be  increased.  We  think,  however,  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  those 
who  have  moved  in  this  matter.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this 
work  w'ould  be  equally  satisfactory  in  all  quarters.  The  environments 
would  modify  results  somewhat,  yet  no  single  effort  could  be  put 
forth  in  this  direction  that  would  not  improve  the  j)i’eviously  existing 
conditions. 

Can  we,  as  leaders  in  educational  work  in  this  the  Empire  State, 
stand  still  while  our  sister  States  are  leaving  us  in  the  rear?  Ought 
we  not,  rather,  to  be  in  the  front  rank,  saying  to  others.  Come  on; 
well  lead  the  way. 

Discussion  of  Commissioner  Charles  W.  Smith’s  Paper. 

Dr.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  said  he  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
paper  and  had  been  amazed  at  the  constant  going  over  or  repetition 
of  work  in  the  rural  schools.  He  would  advise  that  the  system  of 
grading  be  the  same  as  that  now  adopted  all  over  the  country,  and 
longer  termg  for  trustees  in  spite  of  running  the  risk  of  getting  a 
poor  one  occasionally.  He  moved  that  some  scheme  for  grading  be 
adopted  by  this  body  and  presented  to  the  Department  for  sanction. 

Dr.  Crook  moved  to  amend  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Superintendent  Draper  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  suggested  that  the  Department’s  hands  were  full  and  said  it  is 
not  the  Superintendent’s  business  to  invent  everything.  The  matter 
should  come  to  the  Department  after  being  fully  digested. 

Dr.  Cook  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  motion  was  lost. 

Ex-Commissioner  Metcalf  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  of  which  Commissioner  C.  W.  Smith  should 
be  chairman,  to  prej^are  a  plan  and  report  at  the  next  convention. 
Carried. 
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Commissioner  H.  D.  Nottingham,  of  Onondaga,  said  the  matter  had 
been  tried  in  his  county  without  success  because  of  uneven  terms, 
teachers  of  different  rank,  etc.  Did  not  believe  in  grading,  as  it 
would  cripple  the  schools.  “  The  best  scholars  the  world  has  ever 
known  have  come  from  ungraded  schools.  Give  more  State  aid  and 
we  will  take  care  of  the  schools.” 

Superintendent  E.  J.  Peck,  of  Owego,  said  he  was  one  of  those 
commissioners  with  a  blessed  memory.  A  memory  not  blessed  for 
what  was  accomplished,  but  for  earnest  efforts  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  schools.  When  commissioner, 
he  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the 
course  of  study.  He  indorsed  the  paper;  believed  the  schools  should 
be  graded  and  pupils  prevented  from  selecting  studies. 

Dr.  Cook  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  this  generation  and  lived 
in  the  past.  From  what  he  had  heard,  the  best  scholars  had  come  up 
without  a  teacher.  Did  not  believe  in  the  past,  but  the  present. 
Better  teaching  now,  and  morals  are  better  taught.  He  thought  there 
should  be  three  trustees  in  every  district.  Believed  grading  possible, 
and  that  a  success  can  be  made  of  it.  Said  the  majority  of  pupils 
don’t  know  what  they  want,  and  the  teachers  don’t  know.  Nothing  is 
accomplished  without  a  plan. 

Dr.  Hoose  did  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  grading  which  holds 
pupils  back,  but  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  advance  as  rapidly 
as  they  passed  examinations. 

Commissioner  Lusk  would  like  to  listen  to  the  discussion  till  sun¬ 
down,  but  moved  that  further  discussion  be  cut  off.  Carried. 

Recess  of  five  minutes. 

Prof.  A.  P.  ChajDin  reported  that  a  reduction  of  rates  had  been 
secured  on  the  D.,  L.  and  W.,  D.  and  H.,  N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.,  and  the 
R.  and  W.  railroads. 

Prof.  Chapin  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  following  committee  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  grading  schools 
was  appointed  by  the  chair.  Charles  W.  Smith,  chairman,  D.  D. 
Metcalf  and  Robert  W.  Jones. 

Dr.  Cook’s  motion  thanking  Superintendent  Draper  for  his  excellent 
address,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Instructor  H.  R.  Sanford,  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee 
of  three,  to  report  on  amendments  to  the  constitution  in  ’89.  Carried. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  on  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  H.  R.  Sanford,  J.  L.  Lusk,  D.  D.  N.  Marvin. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  James  B.  Lockwood,  the  committee 
reports  were  called  for. 

The  committee  on  resolutions.  Commissioner  Jared  Sandford, 
chairman,  offered  the  following: 

Re:iolvpd,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address  of 
President  White,  and  recommend  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  more  important  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  said  address,  especially  those 
referring  to  the  holding  of  town,  joint-town  and  district-teachers’  associations,  and 
the  counting  as  school  days  of  time  expended  in  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the 
meetings  of  such  associations.  ^ 

Rpsolved,  That  we  congratulate  State  Superintendent  Draper  upon  his  successful 
administration  of  the  vast  educational  interests  centering  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  this  State,  and  assure  him  of  our  earnest  support  in  all  ms  worthy  efforts 
in  1  no  important  work  of  his  honorable  office.  i.  j  i  i. 

Reaolvpd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  tendered  to 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superinte.adentof  Public  Instruction,  for  his  presence  here  and 
regular  attendance  upon  our  sessions,  and  for  the  able,  vigorous,  exhaustive  and 
instructive  address  delivered  by  him  before  this  association. 
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Resolved,  That  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  said  address  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution  among  the  school  commissioners  and  trustees  throughout  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  indorse  and  approve  that  part  of  the  last  report  of  State 
Superintendent  Draper  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  teachers’  classes  in  acade¬ 
mies  in  order  to  furnish  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  country  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  efEective  service  of  the  Normal  schools  — both  directly  in  the 
preparation  of  well-qualifled  teachers  and  indirectly  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
professional  excellence  and  in  disseminating  sound  and  progressive  educational 
ideas  — deserve  the  continued  approval  and  the  liberal  support  of  the  State,  and  that  we 
should  use  every  legitimate  means  to  select  for  them  duly  qualifled  candidates,  and  to 
secure  for  their  graduates  such  positions  as  will  justify  the  preparation  which  they 
have  made  and  will  best  utilize  the  influence  which  they  are  able  to  exert. 

Resolved,  That  the  air-test  bottles,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  this  association  passed  one  year  ago,  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we 
commend  them  to  teachers,  and  especially  to  supervisory  officers,  as  a  simple,  cheap 
and  adequate  means  for  determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  need  of  ventilation. 

This  association  designs  emphatically  to  put  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  every  practi¬ 
cable  device  for  securing  pure  air  in  the  school-room. 

Resolved,  That  section  13  of  title  2  of  chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  should  be  amended  by 
making  substantially  the  following  as  one  of  its  subdivisions,  to-wit:  “  The  school  com¬ 
missioners  organize  and  hold,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  in 
each  town  in  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  establishing  the  best  plans  and 
methods  for  the  management  of  such  schools  in  such  towns.” 

That  section  63  of  title  2  of  said  chapter  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following, 
to-wit:  “  And  the  trustee  of  such  district  or  neighborhood,  on  receiving  from  the  town 
clerk  a  certiflcate  of  the  filing  of  such  report,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  his  district 
or  neighborhood  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  to  be  collected  as  other  moneys  are  for  district 
expenses.” 

That  said  title  2  be  further  amended  by  adding  the  following,  as  section  65:  “  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  attend  all  meetings  of  trustees  called  by  the  school  com¬ 
missioner,  for  the  town  in  which  such  trustees  reside,  and  on  receiving  a  certificate 
from  the  said  school  commissioner  that  he  has  attended  such  meeting,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  two  dollars  from  the  district  as  expenses  for  such  attendance.” 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  our  warm  thanks  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Broome  county,  for  the  free  use,  through  their  courtesy,  of  the  county  court-house  and 
rooms  during  this  session ;  to  the  press  of  the  city  of  Binghamton,  for  the  fair  and  full 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  and  to  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City,  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  illus¬ 
trated  lecture,  delivered  gratuitously  before  this  body  and  the  citizens  of  the  city. 

Resolved,  That  a  change  in  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  school  meetings  is  very 
desirable,  and  that  said  time  should  be  at  least  one  month  earlier  than  at  present. 

(Signed,)  JARED  SANDFORD, 

S.  W.  MAXSON, 

H.  S.  HOWARD,  Jk., 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

January  20.  1888. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  following  supplementary  report  by  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  was  tabled: 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  provision  bylaw  for  the  payment  of  teachers  by  school  districts  for 
the  time  spent  by  them  in  attendance  upon  teachers’  institutes  ought  to  be  applicable 
to  all  who  actually  engage  in  teaching  within  one  year  after  such  attendance,  whether 
the  institute  occurs  during  a  term  of  school  or  a  vacation. 

2.  That  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  payment  of  teachers  for  the  time 
spent  in  attendance  upon  teachers’  institutes,  out  of  the  State  school  funds,  in  favor  of 
the  districts  where  employment  .shall  first  thereafter  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  rate 
of  compensation  as  that  specified  in  the  contract  of  employment. 

(Signed,)  JARED  SANDFORD, 

S.  W.  MAXSON, 

H.  S.  HOWARD,  Jk„ 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

January  20,  1888. 

Committee  on  time  and  place,  Commissioner  Ezra  B.  Knapp,  chair¬ 
man,  reported  that  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  1889,  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  time,  and  the  city  of  Albany  as  the  place. 

Dr.  Cook  moved  to  amend,  that  the  association  meet  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

After  much  discussion,  the  amendment  Tvas  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-four  to  nineteen. 

The  report  as  amended,  was  then  received  and  adopted. 
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The  auditing  committee,  ex-Commissioner  L.  H.  Barnum,  chairman, 
reported  as  follows:  ' 

Voucher  1 . $10  27 

Voucher  2 .  1  50 

Voucher  3 .  4  25 

Voucher  4 .  5  58 

Voucher  5 .  6  31 

Voucher  6 .  93  00 

Voucher  7 . 10  52 

Voucher  8 .  20  30 

Voucher  9 . 4  00 

Voucher  10 .  4  67 


Total  disbursements  . .  $160  40 


On  motion  of  Jared  Sandford,  this  report  was  adopted. 

Annual  report  of  Henry  R.  Sanford,  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Commissioners  and  Superintendents: 

Amount  in  treasury  June  18,  1888 .  $106  08 

Received  for  membership  dues,  June  18  and  20,  1888 .  97  00 


Total .  $203  08 


Disbursements. 

1.  J.  A.  Poshay,  secretary,  cash  disbursements . .  $10  27 

2.  Binghamton  Publishing  Company,  printing .  1  50 

3.  Syracuse  Journal  Company,  printing . .  4  25 

4.  A.  C.  Aldridge,  cash  disbursements .  . .  5  58 

5.  A.  P.  Chapin,  cash  disbursements .  6  31 

6.  A.  P.  Chapin,  jirinting  proceedings  1887 .  93  00 

7.  C.  E.  White,  cash  disbursements .  ...  10  52 

8.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  printing  and  stationery .  20  30 

9.  Syracuse  Herald,  copies  mailed .  4  00 

10.  H.  R.  Sanford,  cash  disbursements .  4  67 


$160  40 

Balance  on  hand  January  20,  1888 .  42  68 


$203  08 

The  report  was  adopted. 

D.  D.  Metcalf  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  article  five  of  the  constitution  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The 
ofQcers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries  and 
a  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  shall  discharge  the  usual 
duties  of  such  ofQcers,  and  they  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  jmar  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote: 

President,  James  L.  Lusk,  of  Broome  county;  first  vice-president, 
James  A.  Thayer,  of  Yates  county;  second  vice-president,  James  B. 
Lockwood,  of  Westchester  county;  secretaries,  A.  C.  Aldridge,  of 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  and  D.  D.  Metcalf,  of  Oswego;  treasurer,  H.  R.  Sanford, 
of  Syracuse. 
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The  association  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  1887, 
and  especially  to  President  Charles  E.  White  and  Secretary  A.  C. 
Aldridge  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties. 

Commissioner  Jared  Sandford  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  all  the  public  schools  in  this  State,  outside  the  cities,  organized  and 
existing  under  the  provisions  of  special  acts,  should  be  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  the  general  school  acts,  by  necessary  legislation.  Adopted. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  questioned  by  the  commissioners  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  work  and  teaching  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
trustees  and  commissioners.  In  answering  questions,  he  spoke  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

Superintendent  Draper  urged  that  the  reports  and  Code  be  faith¬ 
fully  distributed  by  commissioners  as  soon  as  practicable  after  receiv¬ 
ing  them  this  year. 

He  then  said  that  Dr.  French  would  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
present  the  subject  of  drawing  at  institutes. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “How  are  we  to  accommodate  teachers 
in  giving  the  uniform  examinations  he  said  there  are  two  classes  of 
fellows;  one  always  finds  a  way  to  do  a  good  thing,  the  other  always 
sees  all  the  reasons  why  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  “  I  admire  the 
fellows  who  always  find  a  way.”  Have  teachers  attend  the  nearest 
examination,  and  if  they  fail  to  pass  for  first  grade  they  may  get  a 
second  grade  certificate;  if  not  that,  then  a  third  grade;  if  not  a  third 
grade,  get  rid  of  them.  Public  schools  are  not  alms-houses.  If  they 
cannot  come  up  to  a  proper  standard  they  must  not  teach.  It  is  your 
duty  as  commissioner  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  teachers.  You  will 
be  subject  to  many  inconveniences  at  first,  perhaj^s,  but  you  must  over¬ 
come  them.  If  you  wish  to  hold  a  special  examination,  apply  to  the 
Department.  To  bridge  over  an  emergency,  give  a  temporary  permit 
good  till  the  next  examination  without  examination.  If  the  standard 
is  not  high  enough,  put  it  where  you  please,  but  not  lower. 

Motion  that  the  minutes  of  this  association  be  printed  in  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  report,  referred  to  the  president  and  secretaries. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered: 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  boards  of  supervisors  should  be  empowered  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  school  commissioner  districts  in  their  respective  counties  and  organize  new 
districts  where  the  number  of  school  districts  in  any  one  commissioner  district  shall 
equal  or  exceed  150  school  districts.  Adopted. 

In  response  to  calls.  President-elect  James  L.  Lusk  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  the  greatest  that 
any  man  could  have,  and  with  God’s  help  he  would  fill  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Mr.  Lusk  impressed  the  commissioners  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  dignity  of  their  work.  He  urged  them  to  be  earnest,  active, 
vigilant,  independent,  and  thus  lead  the  State  of  New  York  into  the 
van  guard  of  educational  progress.  In  conclusion  he  thanked  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  confidence  and  trust  they  re2)Osed  in  him,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Commissioners  and  Superintendents. 

AKTICLE  11. 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  the  elevation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

AKTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  Any  school  commissioner,  state,  city  or  village  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  person  havihg  held  such  position,  residing  in  the  State, 
shall,  on  payment  of  the  dues  for  one  year,  be  a  member  of  this 
association,  but  retirement  from  such  school  office  shall  not  cause  for¬ 
feiture  of  membership  in  this  association. 

§  2.  By  vote  of  the  association  persons  may  be  elected  honorary 
members. 

.  AKTICLE  IV. 

The  annual  dims  shall  be  one  dollar,  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  membership  who  has  not  paid  the  dues  for  the 
current  year. 

AKTICLE  Y. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  two  secretaries  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  and  shall  discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers.  They 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

AKTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  a.  m.  and  two  p.  m.  on  the  last  day  of  the  annual 
meeting,  at  such  place  as  the  association  may  select. 

§  2.  Said  election  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  three  inspectors 
of  election,  appointed  by  the  president.  The  report  of  the  inspectors 
shall  be  final. 

§  3.  The  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  any 
office,  shall  be  declared  elected. 

AKTICLE  \1I. 

No  bill  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  allowed  and  indorsed 
by  the  auditing  committee.  ' 

AKTICLE  Vin. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  constitute  the 
executive  committee. 

§  2.  At,  or  near  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,  the  president 
shall  appoint  the  auditing  committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 
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§  3.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  president  shall 
appoint  a  committee  on  school  legislation,  and  a  committee  on  school 
supervison,  said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

§  4.  The  president  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and 
one  on  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting. 

§  5.  Each  committee,  except  the  executive  committee,  shall  consist 
of  three  members. 

AETICLE  IX. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  association  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
previous  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  For  good  and  sufficient  cause  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  m^ 
be  changed  by  the  executive  committee. 

2.  The  treasurer  shall  report  annually  to  the  association,  in  detail, 
his  receipts  and  expenditures. 

3.  The  president,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  executive 
committee,  shall  prepare  the  programme  of  exercises. 

4.  The  president  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  limit  all  papers  to 
one-half  hour. 

5.  In  debate  no  member  shall  speak  on  the  same  subject  more  than 

twice,  nor  longer  than  five  minutes  each  time,  unless  by  consent  of 
the  association.  < 

Adopted  at  Albany,  January  26,  1882. 

HENEY  E.  SANFOED, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Constitution,  etc. 
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T.  L.  Grout . 

W.  N,  Harris . 

H.  B.  Harrison  .  . 

C.  H.  Howell  .  . . . 
H.  S.  Howard,  Jr 

C.  E.  Hawkins , . . 

J.  H.  Hoose . 

W.  R  Hall . 

L.  C.  Hayes . 

M.  M.  Horton  . . . 

M.  B.  Hall . 

S.  B.  Howe . 

B.  W.  Jones . 

F.  W.  Knapp  .... 
E.  B.  Knapp . 

R.  A.  Kneeland.  . 

L.  W.  Lake . 

J.  L.  Lusk . 

W.  D.  Lewis  .... 
J.  B.  Lockwood.  . 

S.  W.  Maxson  . . . 
Andrew  McMillan 

T.  M.  Miller . 

L.  L.  Morse . 

J.  F.  McCormick . 

D.  D.  Metcalf  . . . 

D.  D.  N.  Marvin  . 
J.  H.  Mann . . 

C.  D.  McLean  . . . , 

D.  McNetton  . . . . . 

Randolph.  McNutt 
I).  A.  Morrison. .  . 
J.  J.  Moran . 

M.  J.  Michael .... 
H.  D.  Nottingham 
S.  H.  Newberry .  . 
Everett  O’Neil.  .  . . 
George  Peckham  , 

E.  J.  Peck . . 

B.  E.  Parsons  ... 

F.  E.  Payne . 

Elba  Reynolds  . . , 
Jeremiah  Smith. . . 

W.  A.  Staffin . 

R.  G.  H.  Speed  .  . . 
L.  F.  Stillman  . . . . 

H.  R.  Sanford  . . . . 
Edward  Smith . .  . . 
W.  E.  Sheldon . . . . 

C.  E.  Smith . 

Jared  Sandford. . . 

I.  H.  Stout . 

H.  A.  Soule . 


East  Springfield. 

Gansevoort. 

Borden. 

Riverhead. 

Watkins. 

Albany. 

Cortland. 

Norwich. 

Norwich. 

Coventry. 

Liberty. 

Schenectady. 

Lowville. 

Etna. 

Skaneateles. 
Geneseo. 
Hamburg. 
Binghamton. 
Washington  Mills. 
White  Plains. 
Adams  Center. 
Utica. 

Utica. 

Victor. 

Ballston  Center. 
Hanibal  Center. 
Baldwinville. 

West  Fulton. 

Brockport. 

Syracuse. 

Bufialo. 

Montgomery. 

Kingston. 

Rome. 

Manlius. 

Newport. 

Savannah. 

Moravia. 

Owego. 

Pittsford. 

Oriskany  Falls. 

Belmont. 

Rochester. 

Collins  Centre. 

Tompkins. 

Cortland. 

Syracuse. 

Syracuse. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Lancaster. 

Mt.  Vernon. 
Farmer  Village. 
Cattaraugus. 
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C.  W.  Smith . 

Myron  Schermerhorn 

O.  H.  Shattuck . 

M.  W.  Scott . 

8.  S.  Surdam . 

A.  G.  Slocum . 

J.  A.  Thayer . 

George  Terwilliger. . 
Charles  Yan  Marter. 

C.  H.  Yerrill . 

■William  Westfall. .  . . 

H.  P.  Whitney . 

Charles  E.  White. . '. . 

Ij.  O.  WisTvell . 

M.  J.  Wilson . . 

K.  N.  Washburn  .... 

W.  H.  Whitney . 

E.  P.  Waterbury  .... 

J.  M.  Wardner . 

Prank  B.  Wickes .... 
J.  Freeman  Wells  .  . . 

J.  C.  Weast . 

C.  H.  Wicks . 


Kendall. 

Elizaville. 

Medina. 
Binghamton. 
Oyster  Bay. 
Corning. 

Penn  Yan. 

High  Falls. 
Newfield. 
Franklin. 
Wurtsboro. 

Ilion. 

Syracuse. 

Nichols. 

Bliss. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Albany. 

Rainbow. 

Willsborough. 

Adirondack. 

Rotterdam. 

Panama. 


Names  Received  too  Late  for  Classification. 

James  B.  Curley .  Hempstead. 

Robert  G.  Woods .  West  Somerset. 

Ezra  J.  Day .  Yalcour. 
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report  of  Principal .  772 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

(See  Blind,  Institution  for .) 

Instruction, 

number  of  pupils  instructed,  statistics  concerning .  73 

Jamestown, 

report  of  S.  G.  Love,  City  Superintendent .  628 

Kimball,  J.  W., 

report  of  committee  “On  the  Condition  of  Education  ” .  952 

Knapp,  Ezra  B., 

paper  by,  on  “The  Teachers’  Institute” .  1089 

De  Couteulx,  St.  Mary’s  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Principal . ’ .  781 

Dibraries, 

( See  School  District  Libraries.) 

Dicenses,  Teachers, 

statistics  concerning .  74 

Dockport, 

report  of  C.  W.  Wasson,  City  Superintendent .  631 

Dong  Island  City, 

report  of  S.  J.  Pardee,  City  Superintendent .  633 

Dusk,  James  D., 

paper  by,  on  “  Eecent  School  Legislation  ” .  1095 

Manual  Training, 

resolution  concerning .  1058 

McMillan,  Andrew, 

response  to  address  of  welcome  by .  1079 

Milne,  James  M., 

paper  by,  on  “  Improved  Methods  of  Education  ” .  979 

Kautical  School, 

report  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce .  793 

Kewburgh, 

report  of  K.  Y.  K.  Montfort,  City  Superintendent .  639 
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report  of  local  board .  148  * 

New  York, 

>  ,  1 

report  of  John  Jasper,  City  Superintendent .  640 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb, 

report  of  Principal .  771  - 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  Mutes, 

report  of  Principal .  772 

New  York  State  Association  of  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents, 

proceedings  of  annual  meeting,  1888 .  1077 

address  of  welcome.  Prof.  M.  W.  Scott .  1079 

response,  by  Prof,  A.  McMillan .  1079 

address,  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  White .  1081 

remarks  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  “The  School  Commissioner  —  Prom 

the  Standpoint  of  a  Teacher  ” .  1088 

paper  by  Ezra  B.  Knapp,  “  The  Teachers’  Institute  ” .  1089 

paper  by  James  L.  Lusk,  “  Kecent  School  Legislation.” .  1095  - 

address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  “The  Law  Eelating  to  School  Commissioners  — 

How  to  Improve  the  Country  Schools.” .  1101 

Bickmore,  Prof.  A,  S.  —  lecture  by .  1118 

paper  by  Commissioner  Charles  W.  Smith,  “  Grading  the  Country 

Schools” .  1119 

resolutions .  1124 

constitution  of  association .  1128 

by-laws  of  association .  1129 

list  of  members  of  association . 1130 

New  York  State  Teachers’  Association, 

proceedings  of ’annual  meeting,  1887 . 

address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Eichard  L.  Hand .  947 

response,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Surdam .  949 

president’s  address.  Prof.  Geo.  Griffith .  952 

report  of  committee  “On  the  Condition  of  Education,”  Prof.  J.  W. 

Kimball .  952 

report  of  committee  on  “  Industrial  Education,”  Miss  H.  E.  Burns,  960 

report  on  “Industrial  Drawing,”  E.  C.  Colby .  968 

report  on  “Home-made  Apparatus,”  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull .  969 

address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction .  970 

paper:  “Improved  Methods  of  Education,”  by  Prof.  James  M. 

Milne . . .  979 
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New  York  State  Teachers’  Association — (Continued), 

paper:  “Herbart  and  his  Philosophy  of  Education,”  by  Miss  M. 

K.  Smith .  984 

teachers’ classes  in  academies — discussion .  993 

remarks  on  “  The  Study  of  Children  as  an  Element  in  the  Training 

of  Teachers,”  by  Prof.  Thomas  M.  Balliet . 993 

paper :  “  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany,”  by  Dr.  L,  Seeley _  994 

discussion:  “ Teachers’ Institutes.” .  997 

remarks  on  “The  True  "Work  of  the  Teacher,”  by  Superintendent 

Edward  Wait .  998 

paper:  “Geography — What  Shall  be  Taught  in  our  Elementary 

Schools,”  by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Davis .  1000 

paper :  “  Language  Work  for  Primary  Schools,”  by  Mrs.  Julia  M. 

Dewey .  1006 

paper :  “  How  to  Encourage  a  Taste  for  Good  Reading  in  Pupils  of 

Grammar  Grades,”  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Cobb .  1010 

paper:  “The  Senses  and  their  Culture,”  by  Prof.  Thomas  M. 

-  Balliet .  1015 

paper:  “County  Supervision,”  by  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr .  1019 

abstract  of  addresson  “Natural Methods  of  Teaching  Language,” 

by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur .  1023 

paper:  “The  Bases  and  Methods  of  Promotion,”  by  Prof.  L.  C. 

Foster .  1025 

resolutions,  reported  by  committee .  1030 

paper':  “  The  Duty  of  a  Superintendent  or  Principal  to  his  Subordi¬ 
nates,”  by  Prof.  John  D.  Wilson .  1032 

paper:  “Education  for  Citizenship,”  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Adams _ 1037 

remarks  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs .  1050 

list  of  members  of  association .  1051 

Normal  Schools, 

1.  List  of  schools,  principals,  and  officers  of  local  boards .  85 

2.  Reports  of  Local  Boards : 

Albany . 87 

Brockport .  100 

Buffalo .  108 

Cortland . 117 

Fredonia .  126 

Geneseo .  137 

New  Paltz .  148 

Oswego .  162 

Potsdam . 175 

3.  Normal  School  Circular .  181 

4.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  local  boards . 184 

5.  Statistical  tables .  187 

6.  Meetings  of  Normal  School  principals;  secre.tary’s  report .  191 

Oneonta,  statement  concerning .  18 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Superintendent . 782 
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O’Brien,  D.,  Attorney-General,  ^  page. 

opinion  of,  in  reference  to  Teachers’  Institutes . ; .  1112 

Ogdensburg, 

report  of  Barney  Whitney,  City  Superintendent .  '  648 

Oneida  and  Madison  Reservation, 

report  of  N.  L.  Tilden,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools .  761 

Oneonta  Normal  School, 

statement  concerning . .  18 

Onondaga  Reservation, 

report  of  W.  W.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools .  762 

Oswego, 

report  of  E.  J.  Hamilton,  City  Superintendent .  652 

0 

Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board .  162 

Parsons,  J.  Russell,  Jr., 

paper  by,  on  “  County  Supervision  ” .  1019 

Potsdam  Normal  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board .  175 

Poughkeepsie, 

report  of  Edward  Burgess,  City  Superintendent .  657 

Promotions, 

% 

resolutions  concerning .  1059 
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received  and  apportioned,  statistics  concerning .  76 

% 
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statistics  concerning .  75 
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of  School  Commissioners,  statistical .  42 

of  School  Commissioners,  financial .  51 
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of  local  boards  of  Normal  schools .  87 

of  City  Superintendents,  statistical .  42 

of  City  Superintendents,  financial .  51 
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of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History . 

of  Institute  Conductors . 

of  Examiners,  State  certificates . 

of  Superintendents  of  Indian  Schools . 

of  Superintendents  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions. . . . 
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787 
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of  Committee,  N.  Y.  State  Teachers’  Association .  1030,  1031 

of  State  Council  of  Superintendents .  1058,  1059 

of  Associated  Academic  Principals .  1071,  1072 

of  Committee,  adopted  at  Association  of  Commissioners  and 
Superintendents .  1124,  1125 

Rochester, 

report  of  S.  A.  Ellis,  City  Superintendent .  660 


Rome, 

report  of  M.  J.  Michael,  City  Superintendent .  666 

Sanford,  Henry  R.  Institute  Conductor 

report  of . 213 

Sauveur,  Dr.  L. 

remarks  by,  on  “The  Study  of  Children  as  an  Element  in  the 

Training  of  Teachers  ” .  993 

abstract  of  address  of,  on  “Natural  Method  of  Teaching 
Language.” .  1023 


Schenectady, 

report  of  S.  B.  Howe,  City  Superintendent 
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statistical  reports  of,  abstract  from . 

financial  reports  of,  abstract  from . 

names  and  post-office  addresses  of . 

school  commissioner  districts . 

department  circular . 


written  reports  of :  Dist. 


John  J.  Callanan . 

.  1 

Charles  De  La  Mater _ 

2 

George  McDonald . 

3 

George  E.  Ferguson . 

_ Allegany . 

.  1 

Bascom  P.  Mapes . 

2 

Wallace  Thomson . 

_  Broome . 

.  1 

James  L,  Lusk . 

2 
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Dist. 


PAGE. 


Newton  C.  McKoon _ 

George  W.  Boyce . 

Josiah  Gailey . 

George  Peckham . 

Charles  H.  "Wicks . 

Emmons  J.  Swift . . 

James  K.  Flagg . 

Arthur  P.  Nichols . 

Le  Roy  C.  Hayes . 

Willis  R,  Hall . 

Safford  S.  Taylor . . 

Herbert  Goodspeed. . . . 
Oliver  W.  Hallenbeck. . , 

Peter  Silvernail . 

Frank  J.  Squires . 

Gustavus  A.  Crofoot... 

Perry  L.  Purdy . 

Ebenezer  R.  Harkness. 

George  W.  Draper . 

Albert  P.  Smith . 

Christopher  E.  Smith. . , 

Charles  H.  Ide . 

Gurney  0.  Dillingham.. 

Fayette  L.  Miller . 

Chester  B.  McLoughlin, 

James  M.  Wardner . 

Lauriston  M.  Berry . 

Joseph  B.  Thyne . 

William  E.  Prentice _ 

Henry  B.  Whitcomb  . . . 

Fletcher  Smith . . 

• 

Daniel  Cochran . 

Jacob  H.  Bliss . 

Harrington  P.  Whitney. 

William  H.  Everett _ 

Charles  A.  Shaver . 

Perrin  A.  Strough . . 

Yoorhees  Overbaugh. . . 

Leonard  T.  Cole . 

Robert  W.  Jones . 

R.  Austin  Kneeland,  Jr. 

Horace  E.  Perkins . 

Lyman  B.  Blakeman  . . , 

Chester  J.  Parker . 

N.  Curtice  Holt . . 

Jeremiah  Smith . . 

Henry  K.  Salisbury - 
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Fred.  J.  Swift . 

Wm.  D.  Biddlecome  ... 

Edward  A.  O’Brien _ 

Everett  E.  Edgerton. . . 

Jerome  F.  Hilts . 
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Ezra  B.  Knapp . 

H.  D.  Nottingham . 

George  Y.  Chapin . 

Aibert  C.  Aldridge . 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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2 

Erie .  1 

2 

3 

Essex .  1 

2 

Franklin .  1 

2 

Fulton . 

Genesee . 

Greene  .  1 

2 

Hamilton . 

Herkimer .  l 

2 

Jefferson .  1 


2 

3 

Kings . 


Lewis .  1 

2 

Livingston .  1 

2 

Madison .  1 

2 

Monroe .  1 

2 

Montgomery . 
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2 
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3 
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2 

3 

Ontario .  1 
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School  Commissioners 

—  (  Continued), 

Dist. 

PAGE. 

David  A.  Morrison . 

.  Orange . 

...  1  . 

.  438 

Ira  L.  Case . 

2  . 

Charles  W.  Smith . . 

. .  Orleans . 

.  445 

David  D.  Metcalf . 

. .  Oswego . 

, 1  . 

.  447 

James  S.  Ludington . 

2  . 

.  458 

Jay  B.  Cole . 

3  . 

.  459 

Theodore  L.  Grout . 

, .  Otsego . 

...  1  . 

Daniel  Washburn . 

2  . 

.  462 

James  A.  Foshay . 

, .  Putnam . 

.  465 

Edward  T.  Allen . 

. .  Queens . 

...  1  . . 

.  469 

James  B.  Curley . 

2  . 

.  472 

J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr . 

. .  Rensselaer . 

...  1  . 

.  474 

Lewis  N.  S.  Miller . 

« 

2  . 

.  485 

Theodore  Frean . 

. .  Richmond . 

.  489 

Thomas  W.  Suffern . 

, .  Rockland . 

. .  491 

George  A.  Lewis . . 

, .  St.  Lawrence . 

...  1  . 

.  495 

John  A.  Haig . 

2  . 

.  497 

Harlan  S.  Perrigo . 

3  . 

.  600 

James  F.  McCormick . 

. .  Saratoga, . 

...  1  . 

.  601 

James  G.  Weeden . 

2  . 

.  502 

C.  W.  Van  Santvoord . 

. .  Schenectady . 

.  606 

Le  Grand  Van  Tuyl . 

.  Schoharie . 

...  1  . 

.  612 

Jacob  H.  Mann . 

2  . 

.  614 

Henry  S.  Howard,  Jr . 

.  Schuyler . 

.  617 

James  S.  Boughton . 

.  Seneca  . 

.  622 

Loring  H.  Barnum . 

.  Steuben . 

...  1  . 

.  626 

Wesley  W.  Smith . 

2  . 

.  629 

George  H.  Cleaves . 

.  Suffolk . 

...  1  . 

.  631 

Douglas  Conklin . 

2  . 

.  634 

William  Westfall . 

.  Sullivan . . 

...  1  . 

.  636 

Melvin  Hornbeck . 

2  . 

.  639 

Leonard  0.  Eastman . 

.  Tioga . 

. -  641 

Amasa  G.  Genung . 

.  Tompkins . 

...  1  . 

.  642 

Frank  W.  Knapp . 

2  . 

.  646 

John  H,  De  Witt . 

.  Ulster . 

...  1  . 

.  648 

Peter  E.  Lefever . 

2  . 

.  660 

Leonard  Davis . 

8  . 

.  661 

Loyal  L.  Davis . 

.  Warren . 

.  653 

Joseph  W.  Barbur . 

,  Wahington . 

.  656 

Wm.  H.  Cook . . 

2  . . 

.  658 

Edward  C.  Delano . 

.  Wayne . 

...  1  . 

.  662 

Mark  C.  Finley . 

2  . . 

.  668 

Jared  Sandford . 

.  Westchester . 

...  1  . 

.  671 

James  B.  Lockwood . 

2  . 

.  681 

John  W.  Littel . 

3  . 

.  686 

C.  Herbert  Foster . 

.  Wyoming . 

...  1  . 

.  589 

Clarkson  A.  Hall . 

2  . 

.  591 

James  A.  Thayer . 

.  Yates . 

.  694 

N.  Y.  State  Association  of,  proceedings . l077 
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towns  composing .  247 

School  Districts, 

statistics  concerning .  €7 
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School  District  Libraries,  page. 

statistics  concerning . 80 

School-houses, 

number  of .  67 

cost  and  value  of . 68 

School-house  Sites, 

statistics  concerning .  68  . 

School  Moneys, 

statistics  concerning .  76,  78 

School  Terms, 

length  of .  72 

Scott,  M.  W., 

f 

address  of  welcome  by .  1079 

Seeley,  Dr.  L., 

paper  by,  on  “  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany  ” .  994 

Shinnecock  and  Poospatuck  Reservation, 

report  of  J.  S.  Eaynor,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools .  764 

Sites. 

( See  School-house  Sites.) 

Smith,  Charles  W., 

paper  by,  on  “  Grading  the  Rural  Schools  ” .  1119 

\ 

Smith,  Miss  M.  K., 

paper  by,  on  “  Herbart  and  his  Philosophy  of  Education  ” .  984 

State  Certificates, 

1.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations,  1887  .  735 

2.  Written  reports  of  examiners .  741 

3.  Tabulated  statement  of  examinations,  1887 .  746 

4.  List  of  successful  candidates,  1887  . . .  747 

5.  List  of  State  certificates  granted  from  1875  to  1886,  inclusive _  748 

6.  Statistical  table,  1875  to  1887 .  751 

7.  Circular  and  regulations  for  1888 .  752 

State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University, 

1.  Department  circular  to  School  Commissioners  and  City 

Superintendents .  723 

2.  Department  circular ;  instructions  to  examiners .  725 
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State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University  —  (Continued), 

3.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  June  4,  1887 .  727 

4.  Complete  list  of  State  scholars,  1887 .  729 

5.  Table  showing  number  of  candidates  examined  and  ap¬ 

pointed,  1887 .  731 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

report  of : 

list  of  exhibits .  5 

some  comparisons .  8 

in  the  cities .  9 

in  the  country . 10 

attendance .  12 

what  shall  be  taught? .  15 

the  Normal  schools .  17 

Oneonta  Normal  School .  18 

appropriations  for  Normal  schools . 19 

other  Normal  work .  20 

teachers'  certificates . 21 

State  certificates .  24 

college  graduates  as  teachers .  25 

teachers’  institutes . . .  25 

State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University .  28 

architects’  plans  for  school-houses .  28 

code  of  public  instruction .  29 

Indian  reservations .  30 

State  educational  conventions .  32 

educational  exhibit . 32 

institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind .  33 

conclusion .  34 

address  by,  at  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association .  970 

address  by,  at  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Superintendents .  1101 

decisions  by,  in  appeal  cases . .* .  823 

Statistical  Tables, 

Ilxhibit  No.  1 : 

1.  Statement  of  State  tax  levied  in  1882  and  in  1887 . . . .  37 

2.  Statement  of  school  tax  paid  and  school  moneys  received  by 

each  county .  38 

3.  Apportionment  of  school  moneys .  39 

4.  Abstract  of  statistical  reports  of  School  Commissioners  and 

City  Superintendents .  42 

5.  Abstract  of  financial  reports  of  School  Commissioners  and 

City  Superintendents .  51 

6.  Investment  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Pund .  67 

7.  Comparative  statistical  and  financial  statements  for  the 

years  1882  and  1887 .  62 
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Statistical  Tables  —  ( Continued),  p^ge. 

Exhibit  No.  2 : 

school-houses,  number  of .  67 

school-houses,  cost  and  value .  68 

school  districts,  number  of .  67 

school  sites,  cost  and  value  of .  68 

children,  number  of .  69 

attendance .  69 

school  terms .  72 

instruction,  number  of  pupils  instructed .  73 

teachers,  number  of .  73 

teachers’  licenses .  74 

teachers’  wages .  74 

district  quota . : .  75 

public  moneys,  receipts  and  payments .  76 

Free  School  Fund .  77 

school  moneys  received  and  apportioned .  78 

school  district  libraries .  80 

Exhibit  No.  3 : 

Normal  schools .  187 

Exhibit  No.  5 : 

teachers’  institutes .  225 

Exhibit  No.  9 : 

State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University .  731 

Exhibit  No.  10 : 

State  certificates .  751 

Exhibit  No.  11 : 

Indian  schools .  767 

Exhibit  No.  12 : 

institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb .  784 

State  Teachers’  Association. 

,( See  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.) 

State  Council  of  City  Superintendents, 

proceedings  of,  1887 .  1055 

Statistics. 

(See  Statistical  Tables.) 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Superintendent .  773 

Storrs,  Rev.  Dr., 

remarks  of .  1050 

Stout,  Isaac  H.,  Institute  Conductor, 

report  of .  223 
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St.  Regis  Reservation, 

report  of  S.  G.  Grow,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools .  763 

Superintendents  of  City  Schools. 

C See  City  Superintendents  of  Schools.) 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

( See  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Surdam,  C.  E. 

response  by.  State  Teachers’  Association .  949 

Syracuse, 

report  of  Edward  Smith,  City  Superintendent .  669 

Teachers, 

statistics  concerning .  73 

Teachers’  Classes, 

in  academies,  list .  803 
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